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■ GENERAL COLLECTION 

or 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


CAPTAIN BETAGH’S OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

COUNTRY OF PERU, AND ITS INHABITANTS, 

DURING Ills CAPTIVITY* 

I T was in the beginning of the ever-memorable year 1720, and about the middle of 
March, when Captain Shclvocke fent Hatley, and the reft of to feek our 
fortunes in (he lighter called the Mercury. Hirafelf, in the Speedwell, went to plunder 
the village of Payta, where we might eafily htvve joined him, had he imparted his de- 
fign to us. Hdt^ever, wc had not cruifed long in fight of Cape Blanco, before we took 
a fmall bjtrk, with a good parcel of chocolate and flour. I’here was elderly lady 
aboard, and a*thin old friar, whom we kept two or three days; and, after taking out 
what we wanted, we difeharged the bark, and them together. Soon after this, wc 
• took the Pink, which Shelvocke calls the rich prize. She had no jealoufy of our being 
an enemy, but kept her way, till feeing the Mercury Handing towards her, fhe began 
to fufpe£t us. About noon, fire put the helm hard-a-weather, and crowded all the fail 
flie could afore the wind ; and being in her ballaft, this the beft of her falling, 
which alfo proved the greateft advtmtage they could givet.; for,*had flie held her 
wind, we, in our flat bottom, could never have come up. ''About ten at night, wiili 
rowing and hard failing, we gor within Ihot of the chace, and brought her to. being 
pretty near the flrore. They were about feventy perlbns abetard, thirty of whom were 
negroes. Hatley, upon going, aboard, left mylclf and Prcflick, with four more hands, 
m the Mercury, where wc contiaued jwo or three days, till a heavy fliowcr of rain Ipoiled 

* Harris, i. 940. 
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all ou r bread, and other dry provifions. It was then time for us to get aboard the prize} 
whfel^e did, fending three hands to take care of the Mercury.' 

“'OlTe ftood off-and-on the faid cape feven or eight days» expefling to meet the Speed¬ 
well } and there we fet afhore the Spanifli captain, the padre, and. fome gentlemen 
pal&ngers; at laft we fpied a fail plying to windward. Not doubting it was the Speed¬ 
well, br the Succefs, we ftood towards her, whilft Ihe edging towards us, about ten in 
the morbing, we were got near enough to difcover flie was a fliip of war, as fhe proved, 
4 hougfa jpeiihef of thefe we wiflied for. The mafter of our prize had before informed 
tis, that he met the Brilliant cruifmg for our privateers, which till now, we entirely 
difregarded. Upon this Captain Hatley advifmg with me what to do, we concluded, 
that fome advantage might be made of the information given us by the Spaniards; 
that, as the Brilliant had fpoken fo lately with the Pink, probably there would not be 
many queftions alked now: upon which Hatley and I drelfed ourfelves like Spaniards, 
and hoifted Spanilh colours j we confined our prifoners in the great cabin, fuffering 
none of them but the Indians and negroes to appear upon deck, that the Pink might 
look as Ihe did before: in which contrivance we had fucceeded, but for the obftinacy 
of John Sprake, whom wc could not keep off the deck. As the admiral came up, he 
fired a gun to leeward : hereupon we lowei^ed our top-fail, making eafy fail till we got 
alongfide of him ; their' firft queftion was, if we had heard any thing of the Englifh 
privateer ? We anfwered, no: the next was, how it happened we were got no farther 
in our way to Lima ? We anfwered, by reafon of the currents: they alked two or 
three more queftions, which we ftill anfwered in Spanilh. They fieemed thoroughly 
fatisfied, and were getting their tacks aboard in order to leave us, w'hcn Sprake, and 
two or three more of our men appeared on the main-deck } a Frenchman aboard'^thfe 
admiral, looking out at the mail-head, cried out, feeing their long trowfers, Par Dieu^ 
monfteur, Us font Angloh ; they are Englillimen: upon this they immediately fired a. 
broadfide into us, with round and partridge fliot, by one of which Hatley wa^ flightjy 
wounded in the leg. 

As foon as we ftruck our flag, the enemy fent for all the on board, and 

ordered two of their own officers into the prize. The Spanilh admiral then bore 
direftly down upon the Mercury, and fired into her five and twenty guns at leaft, 
which bored her fides through and through ; but fuch was the conftruttion of that 
extraordinary vcffel, that though full of water, there was not weight enough to fiiik her, 
and the three men who w'ere in her efcaped unhurt. Don Pedsd Midranda, the 
Spanilh commjnder, ordered thefe three men into his own ffiip, in which ha intended 
to fail to Payta; as for me, he gave diredions that I fliould be font forty miles up thq 
country, to a place call Piura ; and was fo kind as to leave Mr. Preffich, the furgeon, 
and my Serjeant Cobbs, to keep me company : as for Captain Flatley, and the reft, 
they were ordered to Lima by land, which was a journey of four hundred miles ; for 
that poor gentleman had the misfortune to be doubly under their difpleafure } firft, for 
returning into thofe feas after having been prifoner fo long, and being fo well ufed 
anionglt them} add next, for the Cape Frio bufinefs, I mean the dripping tlje Portu- 
guefe capt;un, a good quantity of whofe moidores were found about him. The defign of 
the admiral, in this, was, to have that affair fearched to the bottom, and the guilty 
feverely puuifhed, without expofing the innocent to any danger. Here, therefore, i 
lliall take my leave of Captaiu Hatley fur the prefent, and proceed to the obfervaticvis I 
made on the road, as the admiral y^as fo good as to fend me up into the country rill his 
leturn from his cruize to Payta, when, as 1 Ihall inform the reader in its proper place, 
J again joined him. * « 
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As the weather in this part of the world is much too hot to permit people to labour 
in the midft of the day, the cuftom is to travel from fix in the evening till eight in 
the morning. My Indian guide fet me on the beft mule he had, which not caring to 
follow company, I led my fellow-travellers the way till ten o’clock, while day-light 
lafted. I obfervcd the country one open plain, with Indian plantations, regularly 
enough laid out on each fide of us. This champagne country is from thirty to one 
hundred miles |>road, and extends three hundred miles along (hore; for I was moving 
to the fouthward, having the Cordelier mountains on the left hand, and the great ocean 
on the right. If this land was well watered, as the foil is pleafant and fertile, it might 
be as fine a country as any in the world ; but travellers are here obliged to carry 
water for their mules, as well as themfelves. At the approach of night we were 
puzzled in the way; I often found myfelf ftopped by great hills of fand, and my mule 
as often endeavoured to pull the reins out of my hand ; which proving troublefome, 
the Indian advifed me to throw the reins on the mule’s neck; and, as foon as that 
was done, the creature eafily hit the way. Thefe fands are often ftiifted from place 
to place, which I take to be occafioned by the llrong eddies of wind reverberatej from 
the mountains. At night we refted a little at an old entpty houfe in a coppice, about 
half way, w'hich the guide told us was built by the inhabitants of Piura, for the acconi- 
modation of the prince St.Bueno, viceroy of Peru, when they met him at his entrance 
on^his government, and regaled him. At fct'cn in the morning we arrived at Piura, 
bc^g an handfome regular town, fituated on the banks of the river Collan; The 
Indian conducted us to the houfe of an honeft Spanilh gentleman, and his wife, who 
having received his charge, the guide returned to Payta. In a quarter of an hour’s 
time, the town’s people flocked in to fee the raree-lhew; and, initead of being ufed 
like prifoners at diferetion, we were entertained with refpeft and civility, which we 
Vrere not ^re to meet with. Our landlord, I fliould fay, keeper’s name, was Don 
Jeronimo l^ildiviefo: he had five daughters ; upon the fight of whom, and their bene- 
ficent way of receiving us, we hoped our time would Aide eafily away, and our captivity 
prove no way difagreetble. I began now to be fenfible of the admiral’s favour, in 
ordering ua to this place; for he had fuch intcreft in aH theJkingdom of Peru, that for his 
fake, we foun(ivery good treatment. After we had refrefhed ourfelves, according to 
the cuftom of the place, with chocolate, bifeuit, and water, we were diverted with the 
found of a Welch,harp in fome inner apartment t the artift had good command of it j 
for I heard parts of*feveral famous Italian as well as Englifti compofitions; and, upon 
inquiring, fdund.that all theJhoneft Spaniard’s daughters had learned mufti, and fung 
or played upon fome inftrument or other. Though, at firft, this feemed a little unac- 
qpuntable to us, yet I afterwards found, that mufic was common in Peru; for the 
Italian party having a few years before prevailed at the court of Madrid, the laft 
viceroy, prince St. Bueno, who was an Italian, had brought a great many muficians of 
that country along with him, which has now fpreaJ mufic every-."henj 5 and it is as good 
in Peru, as in Old Spain. I the rather take noticftof this, becaul- by oyr being lovers 
of mufic, and behaving peaceably and civilly to the inhabitants, we pafled our time very 
quietly and cheerfully, being expofed only to one inconvenience, which lafted fo long 
as we mnalned h^re^'TWs-^a Ae daily aflembUng of the people to ftare at us, which 
myfelf and. my Serjeant Cobbs, bore pretty well; for, being ufed to exercife in public, 
we could turn to the right and left without being much incommoded : but our com¬ 
panion Mr. Preflick, being a graver iftan, at firft hung down his head, and was very 
melancholy, but, by degrees he grew better acquainted w'ith the people, and found- 
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reafon to like them fo well, that when we were to remove, we had much to do to make 
him change his quarters. ^ » 

Almofl all the commodities of Europe arc diflributed. through the Sparilfh America, 
by a fort of pedlars or nurchantt., on loot, who come from Panama to Payta by lea, 
aiid, in their road from th.o lafl-mcnlioneJ port, make I’iura their firlt flage to Lima, 
difpoliug of their gooels, and lencniup; tlicir burdens‘.is they go along. Some, take the 
road through Caxamarea, oiiiers tluamgh 1 ruxillo, along fliore Iroin Lima : they lake 
their paffage back to Fauani.i by fea, and perhaps carry a lutle cargo ol braiuly with 
them: at'Pananja t'ley again dock thcnilchcs with Idiropeaii gvjods, returning by fea 
to Payta,wlKrc they are iml on llir re > there t.icy hire mules, and load them, the Indians 
going with thcn'i, in order to L vi; g hieiu Lack; and lo thole traders ktepin a continual 
round, till tliey haVi- got emough iob.v'o on. "J’lieir travelling cxpences are next to no¬ 
thing ; for the Indians arc ijro'.ight under luci.iubii.eUon, that titcy fijid lo(.iging lor 
them, and provend' r for iheir mules; this every wliite face may command, beuig a 
homage the poor liidians arc long accudomed to pay; and fome tliiuk tiiey have an 
Iionoqr done into the bargain, except, out (d generolity, they noA and then meet with 
a fmall reconipence. In the liriiilli and French nations a pedlar is delpiled, and his 
employment loeaked upon as a mean Ihrft to get a li\ ing ; but it is otlurwife here, 
where the quick return of money is a fuflicicnt e.xcufe lor the manner of getting it; and 
there are many gentlemen in Old Spain, -who, when their circniniiances in liie are de¬ 
clining, fend the-ir foils to the Indies to retrieve uitir Ibrfune this vay : our lodging was 
in an'ornhoufe purpofely for ihcfe travelling men liants. .Acei.u-ding to tiic tSpani/h. 
cuhom, we had our dinner lent to the table undt'r cover, where Dim Jeroni.i'.o i\nd we 
eat together, while the gooil lady ot the ii ulc, ami her daugltters, lat log oid- ju 
other room. U his is ilic practice ;u ail iiuals; and, il tmy llr*aig liquors ale drank, it 
is then. In all our conduct, I think the good Sjianiavd wa.-. never (lifobligt d,g.\cept once, 
V'hen he favv me drinking a dr.un viirii the tlocna- a.t a hiiie vtclualling-hoide. As nothing 
is more difagremblo to the8paniard.s aian drunken.r.eds, 1 hail mu<;h ado to make' amends 
forthi.s iiep towards it; though they admit ul' ga’l.mlry iti the uf^oil c.\cek ; fo that it is 
onlv clmuging one (.ne.rinity for miotiier. Abe.' we had palled about fix weeks at Piura, 
our Indiatt^gu'de came tigain to cotulnet us to Payta, the man ot war^ieir.g returned. 
"When we were upon the roinl ol taking, ] -;ve, m.r lurgeon was milling, v/hich 
-retarded us a dav le.ngcr. They htuiVonci s’, d I'.im ;:i fuc tov\n, aiy.! dtfigucd to keep 
him there, iss he Was a very uleiul man; and if lie (..mid have iftd a fmall chclt of 
mediexnc'-', he ’night ioon have made a Laiuroinc iortuiie.* However,, the*next day' we 
mounted our rr.ules, and parted with great reludanee, crpecially wdtii our kind holl Don 
Jeronimo, and his family. \Vc went aboard ih.e Brilliant at Payta, which, having done 
ji-ithiiu'- at b '., made a tort of cruiling voviige to Cabo, thejiort ot Lima, 'liic etvility 
I received IVotu the adiuirjl eU’ gt iiera! ..i' the .South Seas, as he is there called, is what 
1 have alreadv jm.niio’ied. i ihall here otd'y ruld one eircuuulance to the iionour of 
Monib. ur de virange, a captain under lit.; ge-ja ral. As loon as we vveix-taken by the 
Brilliant, as afi refid, t' Its genllcinan, fedug the foldicrs had llrippcd u.s* being the 
conqueri rs uRit;! pu-qui/iies in all tlid'c-Mles, he genciouiiy gtivo me an htuidlbmc fuit 
of clotuhs, two pair nt filk llo-kings, a h.n, wig, lliirts, .md c;-ry ulkig according J 
fo that in.'lcad of fuflering, 1 was in reality a gainer by this accident. 

Our voyage to Lima took up about live weeks; and, a:, foon as we arrived there, we 
Wire iinmediatelv lent to the iatiic prifon in wljieli the thip’s company were coiilined, 
\vli3 were fent litticr bel’ore cii>, Mr. litiilcy only txeepted; who, for the rcafoiis be¬ 
fore 
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fore-mentioncd, was confined by hJmfelf, and very roughly treated. In a (hort time 
‘ after our arrival, commilfioners were appointed to hear our raufe, and to determine, 
whether we mould be treated as criminals or as prifoners of war. d’he reafon of th‘s 
was, the charge brought agaiiift us for piracy, not for what we had done in the South 
Seas, or at Icuft, not for that only, but upon a fuppofition, that wc plundered'the 
Spaniards there, becaufe none but Spaniards were to he met with, having ufed the like 
violence, as theii charge fet forth, ugiiinfl other nations, before our arrival in thefe fgas ; 
which would h.avj fliewu u piratical difpofniun through our whole condutd. And of 
this they tlKmght they had probable proof, fince by the moidorcs found upon Hatley, 
it appears llicy were taken from the fu!)jc:ri:s of a prince in perilled amity with the crown 
of Kiigland : but it was happy for us tliat the viceroy, Don Diego Morfilio, who war. 
an archbilhop, and in the deciine of lift;, was pleai'cd coolb, to difc.dininate the aftair, 
and iiikling; really but one of us guilty, would not fign any order for flreddinginnoceut 
blood ; a- for liatlev, fome were for fending him to the mines for life, others for hang¬ 
ing him ; bur the fevcru'l accounts of Captain Shelvocke’s vile proceedings confriirulcd 
to his tleliverance, the truth of which here were enough of our people atLiinrfto wlt- 
iicfs ; for, betides Lieutenant Serjeantfon, and bis men, who were brought hiiher, came 
the men who hlielvocke font with Hopkins to fhift for tf.emfeivts in a poor empty bark, 
who, for want of lultenance, was fomd to furrenuer to the Indians ; fo that the court 
believing Shclv-'ckc more a i)rincipal in that piratical aff than Hatley, and fuppofmg 
we had been jriagued enougii before wc came hither, they though lit to let us all go 
by degrees ; Hatley indeed was kept in irons about a twelvemonth, and then was 
allowed to jciurn to Englaittl. I was much more.happy in this refpecl;, fmec my im- 
prifonmert lailed but a fortnight; wfiich was owing to ilie interpofition of Captain 
Fitegerald., a g-mtlemail horn in hnnice, who had a great iutcreff with the viceroy, and 
who, upv)n in', becoming ftcurliy lor tne, permitted me to have the liberty of the city, 
providei! I to.s always iorlhccming when 1 was called for. As 1 was now pretiy much 
at caje. f iieg ui to’loi^ about me, and to inform myfclr of what was p;'..'iing in this inut 
of the w. 'I'ki. 

rVmong the th'fi- of my 'miniriesgvas that after tlie condition of otitcr Enghflrprironcr'- in 
the place ; anS, upoj\ ai, I'm- Mr. Serjeantfon, tmJ his men, who were here before 
us,'l underffi'Kvd that in hi of (hem had taken up, the religion of the country, had been 
chrillcucd, am! \v,*re <iii'jjerfed among the convenl-^ in the ciiy. 'I'he ftiil that I law, 
had got his pew catediiim ioone Ir.md, and a pair of large beads dangiiiygi?t the other. 
I fmiled, and aikevi the ft lloxf. lunv he liked ir. He faid very well; for h:(\ing his re¬ 
ligion to chafe, lie thought theirs better than none, ftnee it brougiit him gneod me:.u and 
drink, and a rjuiet liJe. hhtiiy c’f Shelvocke's men fe/dowed this exaundeand 1 niav 
vcntitrc to fay, this was as good a reafon at '.oil of e'ur pcoj le couid give for rlieir ee- 
cafional conn'.-mily. U is fere reckoned very mei'itmhous to ireike a convert, tmd many 
arguments were uied lor (!;a' eml ; yet was th rc no rigour iliewn to bring rmy of us 
over. TIud'e wiio thought fit to ire baptized, liaJ g'. uendl io- .e of tlTe merchants of 
Lima for tfieir i>adron.-; er ■; oduuhers, who never ftiilcd giving their godchildren a fuit 
of deaths, and fomc money, to d.ink their healths. About this time, four or five of 
Clipperton’s men, and as many c i blidvockeft, got leave frem their cotnenis to meet 
together at a piiblic houfe iiept by one .lo!in 'Sell, an Engliihman, who had a negio 
wife, that, for fome lerviccs or other, jhad got her fivedom. The delign t)f ihis nicctir'g 
was to contirm thei;- new bapii(mv\iih ad'-owl oi jnmch ; the confcqueuce of which wag 
they all got drunk, and quandled ; and, forg,.iting tluy were true c'athoiic.;, niifook 
an image of fome houell laiat, that Hood in a corner, for one of their own eoinp;uiy, 
• • knocked 
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knocked hitn down, and demoliflied him. I, miffing 'the feUows for a few days, in¬ 
quired at John’s houfe what was become of them; he told me the ftpry, aim faid, 
they were all put in the Inquifition, fbr the thing having taken air, he v^s obliged to 
complain of it, or go tbit|ier hinifelf; but promifed, that, underhand, he would en¬ 
deavour to get them releafed ; which, I found afterwards, was done in live days', fo 
that they had time to repent, and be fober. Bell faid, if the men had ftill remained 
heretics, this drunken bout had not come within the verge of the erclefiaftiad power; 
but, being novices, and juft admitted into the church, they were' the eafier pardoned, 
as their outrage upon the faint was no proof of their relapfe into error, or an affront 
to the catholic faith, fince done when they were all difordered in liquor. At length, 
•about a dozen men in both our ffiips, being well inftruded, were dilbharged frop the 
cloifters, and fent to Calao, to help to careen and fit out the Flying-fifh, then defigned 
for Europe. Here they entered into a projed to run away with the Margarita, a pretty 
failing (hip, that lay in the harbour, and go upon the account for themfelves, which 
■differs nothing from piracy 5 but, not knowing what to do for ammunition, and a com- 
pals, applied to Mr. Serjeantfon, telling him, they had a dcfign to Ileal away by 
Jand to ranama, where, being an Englilh fadory, they might have a chance to get 
home ; that they bad got half a dozen firelocks, with which they might kill wild hogs, 
•or get fome game, as they went along, if he would be fo kind as to help them to a 
little powder and fhot, and a compos to fteer their way through the woods. The 
fellows, by begging, and making catholic figns to the good people at Lima, that 
were poor Englilh newly baptized, had got together fome dollars, which they de&^ 
Serjeantfon to lay out, who, not miftrufting the plot, took their money, and 
them what they wanted. Thus fumilhed, one of them came to me at Lima, afid ’ 
there was an opportunity offered to make my fortune, by running away with thd Mar^ 
garita at Calao, if I would embrace it; wnereupon he told me the ftory, and that 
Sprake was to have the cofnm|nd, as being the only artift among them. •! anfwjeTed, 
that it was a bold defign; but zi Captain Fitzgerald had engaged#or' my honour, 1 was 
obliged not to meddle with-it. In a few days the plot was difeovered, their lodgings 
were fearched, their arms taken away, and they put in prifon. The government was 
greatly provoked, and had near determined their execution, when an border came to 
releafe all but Sprake, who, being thqprojedor, was kept in irons two or three month?!, 
and then fet at liberty. If this Ihews the reftkfs enterprifing temper of our feamen, 
it proves, a^the fame time, that the Spaniards in Peru are by no m*eims fo cruel, either 
in religious or ftate profecutions as in Europe; though I «m inclined-to think, that the 
•converfion of thefe people, fuch as it was, operated greatly in their favour; it may be 
alfo, that they were fome way influenced by fear, fince the Englilh privateers were ftjll 
upon the coalt, and in cafe they had reedved intelligaice of thefe people being feterely 
dealt with, might have reveng^ it on fome of their prifoners. But it is to little pur- 
pofe to employ one’s thoughts in attempting to difeover the motives of an aft of Spanilh • 
policy, fince, whatever thofe motives were, the aft in itfelf was compaffionate and 
good. 

I'he dominions which the Spaniards poffcfs in America are fo large, and fo valuable* 
that there is no doubt, if they were properly governed, they might render that mo¬ 
narchy equally formidable in Europe, and the Indies. The long ftay | made in Peru, 
the prefent ftate of which there are few opportunities of knowing in this part of fhe 
World, afl'ordqd me the means of examining witli leifure and attention their manner of 
living^ the form* of their government, the nature of their amufements and diverfions, 
which, in this country, take place of bufinefs, and furnilhed me with many opportu¬ 
nities 
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nltlcs of inquiring into thofe things very minutely, which did not fall immediately under 
my obfervation as an eye-witnefs; and of thefe I fliall endeavour to give the reader as 
clear, as diftmft, and as accurate an account, as is in my pojver, with the greateft 
regard to truth, jyid conftantly diftingui(hi?jg between what fell immediately under my 
knowledge, and what was derived to me by the information of others. This was cer- 
tainly the beft ufe I could make,of that leifure I enjoyed, while a prifoner in th?^ hands 
of the Spaniards; and may poffibly contribute more to the fervice of my country, than^ 
if I had employed myfelf in privateering on the coaft. I fhall begin with the defcription 
of the place where 1 fpent moft part of my time,-and which, as it is the centre of the 
Spanifli government in thefe parts, enabled me to gain a greater infight into their 
affairs, than if I had paffed my days in any of their ports, or in an inland city, lefs 
frequented. The liberty I was allowed, and the kind ufage I received, made this ftili 
the more eafy; and therefore it may be depended upon, that what I offer the world is 
a fair and genuine reprefentation of matters of faff, and not a fine-fpun ftory, framed 
from conjefture and hearfay. If, after all, the widfe difference between the manners 
of thefe people and thofe in the northern part of Europe, Ihould give it an air o'f exlra- 
vagance, I muft defire the reader to refleft, that this is not owing to me, buf to the 
fubjeft. A man, who undertakes to defcribe things he has feen, muft defcribe them 
as they are, without regard to the appearance they may make in the eyes of others. 
But to come to the point: The great and rich city of Lima is the metropolis of Peru, 
and the feat of an archbifhop. It is a regular-built city, the ftreets all ftrait and fpa- 
cious; fo that you go through if any way, without turning a comer. It is compofed 
little fquares, like St. lago, the capital of Chili; which was copied from this. It 
llpnds in an open vale, having only a gentle ftream to water it, and which divides it, 
as the Thames does London from Southwark, allowing for the great difproporiion. 
The port of Lima is al Calao, feven miles below it. The houfes are only one ftory 
high, of twelve or fourteen feet, becaufe of the frequent earthquakes in that country. 
There ar^ about eight parifhes, three colleges for ftudents, twenty-eight monafteries 
of fisars, and thirteCp monafteries of nuns; fo that the religious take up a'fourth part 
of the city. However, by the quick flow of money, and the vaft furas bequeathed, 
being the Cffefts of celibacy, they are all well endowed and fupported; befides whidi, 
there are two*hofpitals for the Tick, poor, and difabled, and where feveral of our men 
were kindly looked after. l1be length of the city, from north tofouth, is two miles, 
the breadth one an half; the wall, with the river, making a circumference of fix 
tniies. On the eaft part of the ftream lies the other part of the City, bejpg joined by 
a very handfome ftonc bricfge of feven arches. I computed that there were* 6o or 
70,000 perfons in Lima, ail, forts and colours included ; and I do not wonder at any 
muIHplication in a city, which is the centre of fo much aflluepce and pleafure; for, 
befiSes the natural increafe of the inhabitants, all fliips that trade that way, whether. 
private or public, generally leave fome deferters, who chufe to ftay behind, from ths 
encouragement all white faces meet with. Of all parts of liie ^ "orld, the people here 
are moft gxpenfive in their habit. The men drefs as they do m England, their coats 
being either of filk, or fine Englifli cloth, and hair camlets, embroidered, or laced 
with gold and filver; and their waiftcoats commonly the belt brocades. The women 
never wear hoops or ftays, only a ftitched holland jacket next their Ihifts. They gene.- 
rally throw ow their flioulders a fquare piece of fwan-lkin flannel, entirely covered 
with Flanders lace; befides the filver or gold lace round the petticoat. When they 
walk out, the Creoiian women are vaied, but not the Mulatto; and, till the age of 
thirty or forty, they wear no head-cloaths, their Jiair being tied*b^jf>si with fine 
' : ribbiads,. 
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ribbands. But ihcjirule of tb.e fcx appears chiefly in Mechlin and BruflTels lace, with 
they trim their linen in a niofl: extravapint manner, not omittin!! their fheets 
and pillows, befidcs the ou'a.ard covering of the mantle .aforefaid. Their linen is 
doubly bordered with it, top and bottom, with ruflles ol four or live furbelows hanging 
down to the knee. Tlteu, as to pearls and precious hones, which they wear ia rinus, 
and bracelets for the neck and arms, they arc very extravagant, thoiiglt the value' is 
hardly equal to the liiew riiey make. 

'i'hc viceroy has an handtbme palace in the great quadrangle .of the .-cily, which I 
take to be near as large as Ijincoln’s-Init-r’iclds, London. His falarv is v.n Uuaifand 
poiujcls a year j and his perq liutcs double that lum : And though hi,-; govenimcnt 
expires at thiee, four, cn* five years’ end, as the king pleafes, yet, i; is fcppol'etl, he 
makes a good fortune for life ; ior he has all places in his gift, both in the govertunent 
and army, throughout l\ru, except partics^lar perbuis are fent or nominaied by the 
king, d'he judicial court conlilts ch twelve judges, not to mention the interior olliccrs, 
counfel, and folicitors. Here all caufes hiould come to be decided, but tliev arc too 
often determined b.eloreh.'vnd in I’avour of the j)aity who gives molt money ; and though 
thefe vdfl: dominions abound in riclics, yet there is not tilnindance of work for the 
lawyers, becaule the flatutes are few and plain, which is certainly hapjrier than a inul- 
titude of laws expialuing one an.nher, till they arc fo intricate, that the iifue of a 
caufc depends more upoti the crali; of a Ibliciior and advocate, than the truth of the 
cafe. Befides all tlus, a multiplication of laws beget.s an infiniiy of attornies :md 
counfellors, who live high and great upon the dilb'cnbs o{ other people, and as often 
argue a man out of his right as into it. Thelc hardfiiips arc part retrieving ; bectiufc 
every magiilrate knows his reign to be but Ihort, and if he don t make a lortuq.e he 
is laughed at; lb that they wink one at another; and the gre.at diltance between Peru 
and Spain, is a reafon the king’s orders arc feldom regarded, h*cing two years going- 
backward and forward ; w'hcnce arile many clatuleflinc doing;s } for, aceordiug to law', 
the king flictild have a twentieth part of the gold, and a fifth part of all filver; but 
there are valt quantities that never jiay duty, carried privately over 'the continent the 
north-ft-ty, as well as the fouth, by trading fliips ; and though there are prodigious 
Turns allow'ctl for the militia, garrilbns, and repairs of fortifications, yet it is not one- 
half applied; from all which it is cafy to imagine, what immenfe r(^'enues would 
come to thetreafury at Madrid, if his,Catholic Majelfy was but faithlully ferved. 

The country in Peru is naturally fubjett to earthquakes; at Limt^they had two great 
ones about fijty years ago, which overturned houfes, churaltc.s, and convenjs; and, in 
tlie reign of Cbarl.-s II. the late Ling- of Spain, tiiere was tfn eai thquakc near the equi¬ 
noctial line, that lifieil up whole field.s, and carried them fcvcral miles oil'. Small 
fiiocks are oftcti felc without d(-ing any harm; and I have been two or tlircc tline,s 
called out of bed when fuch a rhiag has hapj)cncd, though w'e have heard no 11101*0 of 
it , but, upon thelc occafiou.s, the bells always toll to prayers. Notwilhttanding this 
country, cfpecially nigh the coafi, has lulFcrcil nnicli by i.ariliquakes, yet their churches 
are iofiy enougS, and neatly built: tliat part of their arcliitedure, which retiuires moft 
llrengih, is generally finilhed with burnt bricks; but their houfes are alPbuilt w'ith 
bambo, cants, and bricks, dried only by the weather, which are durable enough, be- 
caufe it never rains : the coverirg is a matting with afhes upon it, to keep out the dew.s, 
which is all the wet they have. The fmall i*ivcr of Lima i.< mofUy fiiow-watcr, de- 
feending from the neighbouring mountains, whic|? arc covered all the year with fnow, 
but partly diflblvcd in the fuinnicr fcafon, which is from September to March. One 
would exped it much holler thereabouts than it is,, there being no proportion between 
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the feteslt of this climate in. America, and the fame degree of latitude in Africa: for 
there arc two reafons j the one is the cool temper of the air, proceeding from 
th#, cdwgealed fnow on the mountains, which diffufcs itfelf every way; theother is the 
humidity •of the vapohrs, wWen hang ovef the plains, and which are fo frequent, that, 
when I tarde firft to Lima, I often expected it would rain. Thcfe vapours are rtbt fa 
coarfc, low, and gloomy as our fogs; nor feparated above, like our fummer clouds; 
but an exhalation between both, being fpread all round, as when we fay the d.’y is 
overcaft: fo that fometimes a fine dew is felt upon the outward garments, and difceriied 
by the eye upon the knap cf the doth. This is an happy convemence at Lima, ih( 
people being thus fereened 6ne half of the day from the fun j luid though the afternoon 
be fun-fhine, ’tis very tolerable, being mixed with the fea breves, and not near fo 
hot as at Lifbon, and fome parts of Spain in Europe, which are thirty degrees furthtr 
from the equator. The want of rain in ^jis part of the continent obliged the poor 
Indians, before the oonqueft, to make drains and canals, for bringing down water 
from among the diftant mountains; which they have done with fuch great labour ;md 
Ikill, that the vallies are properly refrelhed, producing grafs, eprn, and variety of 
fruits, to which the aforefaid dews may alfo a little contribute; and therefore this 
fhews, that there is no judging from circumftances, wIieGher a country be habitable or 
not, fince, in this refped, nothing would feem more condufivc than the abfolute want 
of rain. A Spanifh hifiorian has given us the natural caufe of this perpetual drought: 
be obforros, th.»r the fouth-weft winds blow upon the Peruvian coalt all the year round, 
and the ocean is therefore called Pacific, becaufe the winds never difturb the waters: 
thefc eafy gales always bear a^^-ay the vapours from the plains, before they can rife anti 
form a body fufficieiit to defeend iu a fhower; but, when they are carried farther and 
higher, they grow tflore compact, and at length fell, by their own,weight, into rain. 
They ha^ plenty of cattle, fowl, and fiffi, and all provifion common with us, except 
butter, iJilfead of which they always ufe lard; they have oil, wine, and brandy enough, 
though not fo good as in Europe. They drink much of the Jefuits herb caniini, brought 
from Paraguay by land ; for all Eaft India tea is forbid ; they make a decoGIon of it, 
and fuck it through a pipe; it is generally here callecf mattea, being the name of the 
bowl out of* which they drink it. Chocolate is their ufual breakfell, a%d a gracc-cup 
after dinner; fometimes they drink a glafs of j^randy for digefiion, but fcarce any wine 
at all. In the Hr^ilom of Cnili they make a little butter, luch as it is; and their way of 
doing it i,s remarkable: tke ert^a is put into a flieep-fkin, and kept on jturpofe for that 
till. ; two women lay it orf a table, anti fhake it between them, till it comes. * 

'i'hc Spaniards are no friends to the bottle; yet gallantry and intrigue are here 
brought to pcrfe<3ion; for they devote fo much of their time to the fervice of the fair 
fox, that it is unmannerly nut to have a • itlrels, and fc.mdalous not to keep her well. 
As for the women, they have many accosnpUlhmcnm, both natural and acquired; 
their converfation is free and fprightly, their motion grac^ul,, their looks winning, and 
their w<jrds engaging: they have ali a delicate fhape, not hifo’^d with fliff-bodied Aays, 
but left to the beauty of nature; lo that there is no fach thing as a crooked body 
among them. I'heir eyes aitd teeth are particularly excciient; and'their hair, being 
generally of a dark pohihed hue, is finely combed, and platted and tied bchitid witli 
ribbands, but never difguifed with powder •, for the brighmeis of their Ikins round rl c 
temples appears veiy well lhadeij through the hiiir, like light through a landfoape. 
lliough amours are univerfal at Lima, yet the men are careful enough to hid.** tJiem; 
for no indece^ Word or action is, allowed in public. They have rtvo leafons for thcfe 
entertainments; one is at the ficfla, or afternoon’s nap, wliich ir comnioiiiy with the 
von. XIV. . c miftrefs; 
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mlUrefs; the other Is In th^ evd]ln^» cr&fs the water, hi cidafites, at ^ great 
ia the t<^n, where the calaihes meet in great numbers tow3f(ia the du(k; fheie are 
flung l&e our coaches, but fmaller, and many of them fit Only for two, tjtfiftg 
they are always drawii by one mule, with me ne^o ^ver ujjott hls*baek; and it is 
iifualj amoh^t^ofe calawes, to obferve feveral or diem Krfth the wmdo'trs dofe up, 
ftanding^ftill for half an hour together. In tfiefe amufeinents, they have feveral cufloms 
peculiar lo themlelves: after e\'enlng prayers, the gentleman changes his rlrefs from a 
cloak into a montcro, or jockey-coat, with a linen laced cap, and a handkerchief about 
his neck inftead of a wig; if he wears his hair, it moft be tucked under a cap, and 
that flapt all down; fo that it is an univeifal falhion to be difguifad fome Way or othep 
for thofe who have no miflreis are afiiamed tb be thou^t virtuous, and rouft ^ in 
fome mafk or other to countenance the way of the world. But, as all this is night- 
work, they have an eftabKfhed rule to prevent quarrels, which is, never to fpeak or 
take notice one of another, whether they are going in queft of, or vifiting their ladies} 
fo that, in fhort, the forepart of the night is a mjtfqucrade all the year round. Among 
the rank ‘of people who do not keep calafhes, therb are feveral points to be obferved, 

E articlilarly when they takd the evening air} one couple never walks clofe upon the 
cels of another; but, to privenf'the publiflfing any fecret whifpers, each couple walks 
at the diftauce of twelve yards at fcafl: j and if any lady drops a fan, or any thing, by 
accident, a gentleman may civilly take it up, but be mufl: not giVe it to the lady, but 
the gentleman who is with bdjr, for foe may be the filler of wife of him that ft&es i|; 
up} and, as the women are afl veiled, thtfe wife laws are invented to prevent any 
impertinent dJfcoveries. A freedom of that k«ld is looked upon as the higheft aflPront 
in all gailljinty, and merits a ^rawm fword through the iWer. They are fo careful m 
thefe rules, that if ahy man fees his'intimate friend lany where with a woman, he muft 
in no wife take notice of him, or fpeak bf It afterwards. Things of this nature are 
all done with the greateft gravity imaginable, and the practice of gallantry becomes, 
by this means, decent, foft, and eaiy ; but nocwithftamdihg the commerce of love, is 
here fo regularly fettled, yerthere are jealqufies now and then fub^ifting, which fome- 
times have ended fotaUy. Ifhefe was a ftory of this fort pretty frfcfo when-I was at 
Lima:—a yotihg lady had for fome time, as fee thought, been’the foie fovtreign of her 
lover’s heart j bm, by chahee, (he found him in'the company of another woman; and, 
as our inimitably Shakefpdu'e has it, ** Trifles, light as air, are, to thejealous, confirma- 
" tions fltrong foe watted therefore no further proQ£,of his infidenty, nor^expeaed 
any excuTe for the wrong done her, but fuddply drew his dSgger, and difpatchcd him. 
She was foon brought to trial; and whim every one expecledlhe would pay the forfeit 
of her life, her judges gave it this tutii, that it was nm malice, but excels of ioVc, that 
prompted ber to the rain deed; foe tvas therefore acquitted: but foitte nice esduifts 
thoughi: foe foould, in honour, have haftged herfelf. How agreeable foever thefe 
p^raaiees are to the Creol^ Spaniards, yet they caufe an hiconvenience to fociety} finr 
the meti axe fo ferioufly taken up with thefe forts of matters, that the women engrofs 
moft of their time, and fpoil public convCifation. Fof this rcafon, there are nS taverns 
or eofiee-houfes j fo that the men are only to be met with at their oflices, or at church. 
'She fame inconvenience, in a greater or Wfe degree, attends this propenlity to gal¬ 
lantry, wherever‘it prevails j and may be Juftly confidered as the bane of induftry, 
comMJting the minds of both fexes, and inmlling the bafeft principles of indolence and 
debnuch^y. 

I^l^hlelly owin^ to this elTeminate difpofition, that all manly exercifes, all ufcful 
kiiouimge, and that noble emulation} which infpirits virtue, and keeps alive refpeft 
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imthpuffl^t of here: for* as iJjw is natjuralk 3 |rcat mixture 
of a|id ui^|i^iuih coaftitutSous, fi? whatever fiMofi.amcmeil them 

ouilatm ol«^* fprce ^ an inviolable law} and, however ablurd, ooWevcr 

co^trsffy b rt^jpondir vjrtqt^Jicnivever nijaous to Ibdety, or fatal to private peaee, is 
not to he routed out W fj^'orfopi^* The amufemaits, therefore* that ferve fo /elait 
(hefoboursof the iaatiftriotis*in other countries^ and yet keep idive the vi^ur and 
adlirity of body, apd pf pW, are never known in l*eru; and wht^ver ^ould att^]^ 
to introduce them* would be confidered as an innovator, which, among Spat^db, is 
a frightful thpig: nor^onfd bey bffe*' therofclves to be convinced, that ntari^ exeT^ 
dfes, or literary conferenb^ ^ pri^erable to intrigues. They have, however, a fort 
of playboufe, wh«p the yophg ‘gentlemen and {Indents divert themfolvca after tbrir 
faffiion; for what perfwrhapocs the)' have in the dramatfcal way are fo mean, that thw 
are brndly wd|th racn^tmiBlg, being feripture ftories^ interwoven with ropanccs, ana, 
which is ftill worfe, with ohfcfniiy. 

It was at this theatre, that two En^lllhmen, of Monfifeur Mhrtittet’s f(|uadroi», fought 
a prize a little beforp Ecanie tp Lima: they firft obtained leavte of the vicerc^ to exer- 
die atthe ufoai weapon^l aia^ after the fob t-day was ftntd, mfd^ of the*time was 
taken up with preparaton’, cerfipdniek, to*bring, af we phrafe it, an hpufe j preeeded 
by beat of drum, in their Holland foftts and ribbands, faluting the fpd^atorS at the 
windows with a douriih of the fword; fo that, by the extraordinary gallant maU^ qF 
die thing, the Whole city qone to fe^ the trial of j^^l* S^ld, but^Soy few 

lefs foana dollar; when the coippany, mide and female* werp cli^e packed together, 
the mailers mounts the nage j jjmd* after the ufoai compliment, ‘^peculiar to the Eng* 
ufoloai^, of foakii^ hands |i^te they figl)t, thev reriretf ip great order, ^ Hood 
upon t£«r guard. ^eTal boup were played wjlth^t muejb^wfeth or damage^ but the 
ddigp of this meeting being mo^e to get money than cuts of credit, one of the mailers 
had the ^enable fortune to receive a froall hurt dn the bread, which, having blooded 
his (hirt, begap; to make the look terrible *, upon which the company fearing, 

fe6m fu^ a dmadfttl !^egihnbg, that the zeal of the^champlons might grow too warm, 
and concaving* till they Were reconciled, no man Inf foe houfe was f^, unatiimoully 
cried out Bafoa, Bafta, Whkh iigplftes Ln;pugh, Enough; and fo foe houfe broke up. 
The Culors, finding this abfitttr prize tW any foey ever met with at fea* humbly be- 
fought his Excellency tp gta^^foem a licence for another trial of &ill; but the viceroy, 
and all foe people, were agrinn it, firopi a religious objefliop foat could never be got 
over} aifii chat was, fell the fellows fboul^ kin one another, and die without abfolution. 
One cannot help qfelnving, when fo fi^ an op|)ortunity offiars, that the public diver- 
fions of any place always‘|new the tetter 0^ a people whence appears foe danger of 
inirpdui^, upd^foe^ notion of elegance, tfie amufements of a dejefled Or an efiemi* 
nate nation* bmufe*, in drae, foey every where produce the fapte efie6b; that is to fay, 
they mould thofe* ampngft i^om foey aroitotroduced, fotothe feme temper with foofe 
from whom they are denW; and f dare lay*, if gallantry f r-ivai’ed here aS muOh as in 
Peru, we Ihould foon grow<i$imtKh out of love with prize-fl|'ifo^, an‘d witlx whatever 
elfe had any affinity with labour or danger, as they: fo natural it is, for foe love of 
pfeafure to daftardtze foe very braved people. 

A foither inlbmce we have dF this deftaency of fpirit in the S^ianiarde, froid their 
barefefo)^ vStfo^reTped to foofe toontrfes and ii^ds yet vmefifeovered, in foe neigh* 
bourhood of thehr vafl dominions lA ^erica) notwifollanding foe afibrances they haw 
had* that fome of thffe couittries are rkfoer* and of much greater confequence, foam 
foofe foey have already eonqupred or fctded. The firft Spamfh governors of 
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and Peru vrere not of this indoleht and unafpiring temper; but beftowed great care and 
pains in endeavouring to obtain the moft 'perfcfl: knowledge pofiible of the places bor¬ 
dering upon tbofe under their rCfpeftive governments; but now' that generous thirftof 
fame is abfolutely extinguiflied, and the Spanilh governors^ infteSd m aiming at nw 
difcqyeries, content themfelves with plundering their fellow-fubje^s, that are fettled in 
the old. The regions which lie north of the kingdom of Mekico, are known to abound 
with fdveTj. predoys Hones, and other rich commodities; yet the Spaniards not only 
decline their con^pieft on that fide, but difcourage, as much as they can/ the reports 
fpread |f the wealth and value of thofe countries. Upon the fame principle, they give 
no fort of encouragement to attempt penetrating into the heart of South America, 
whence the beft part of the ridies of Pern is known to come; the mountains, which 
are at the back of the country, being extremely rich in gold; and the regions on the 
other fide, towards the North Seas, known to be inhabited by nations that have abun¬ 
dance of that valuable metal; though, for fear of being oppreffed by the Europeans, 
they conceal it as much as poffible. If this proceeded from a maxim of true policy, 
viz- tliatjof being content when they have enough, and applying themfelves to govern 
well -^vhat titey already polTefs, it would be extremely commendable, and would cer¬ 
tainly contribute to the fafety, peace, and oemtinuattee of their empire in ihofc parts. 
But while k appears plainly, from the conduft of their viceroys and other officers, that 
they have nothing in view but accumulating wealth, at the expence of thofe they fliould 
proted, it is natural for the people to wdlh, that they would apply themfelves to difeo- 
Veries, which would afford the governors means of making their fortunes, wdthout dif- 
trefling fuch as are already fubjeds to the crowm of Spain. 

But, of all the difeoveries that have ever been talked of amongft the Spania|ri«, that 
which has made the moft noife, is the Ifland or Ifiands of Solomon. Thcfe are fuppofed 
to be the fame with thofe difeovered by the famous Ferdinand de Quiros : he reported 
them to be exceffively rich, as well as extremely populous; and defired, by,repeated 
memorials, that he ntight be authorized, by the Crown of Spain, m proceed in, and 
finifli that difeovery ; but, as all his inftances were negleded, inthtfipace of a few years 
it became a queftion, whether there really were any fuch illands or not; and J:he treat- 
ingthis mallewas a romance, w'as, for fome time, a political maxim withithe viceroys 
of Peru; and perhaps, by degrees, the very w ifeft people in America would have been 
brought over to this opinion; but it fo Happened, that,, towards the lifter end of the 
laft century, fuch difeoveries wxre made as to the reality ^sf thefe^fl;mds, that Don 
Alvaro d« Miranda vvas fent in the year 1655, upon difewering them, inVhich he 
mifearried ; but, In the fearch, met with four iflands, between 7 and lo*' of fouth lati¬ 
tude, wonderfully rich and pleafant; the inhabitants of which were a better looking 
people, and far more civilized, than any of the Indians upon the continent. This ’ 
occafioned a good deal of difeourfe at that time; but the difturbances that followed 
foon after, took up people’.s thoughts to fuch a degree, that all hopes of finding, or 
even endeavouring to findj thcfe happy iflands, w'crc intirely laid afide. 

Yet, while I was in Pern, this attempt w'as rsnewed again, though to very Iktle pur- 
pofe, by an odd accident. Before I enter upon this, 1 muff be obliged to lay fome- 
thing Or theperfon employed in the difeovery: among thd reft of the French traders or 
Interlopers, that were deftrt^ed by Martinet’s fquadron, there WJis one Mr. Thaylct, 
with whom ! was well acquainted at Lima, who loft all his effects: but even this hard 
could not drive him out of Peru ; he qame tfn^her to make a forttme, and he did 
ndt^ Vh means, care to return home a begg*ar. He had formerly commanded feve- 
lal gqSRraps, and was an exjpert artift. He offered his fcrvice to the Ooverainent, 
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Rnd this offeti-of:hi9 was very kindly received. The firft affair of importance in which 
herwas av^ployed, was an expedition to the Wand pf Fernandez, in order to find 
there die bottle, with the inltrudions, which Captain Clipperton left behind him loij 
Captain Shelvocke, when, in purfuance of his initrudions, he touched at that Wand, 
and ernifed jn its neighbourhood for a rnpnth. Of this the viceroy was informed by one 
of ■Glippertou’s men, th?it was takenprifoner; which information immediately produced 
a refoltition to fend for thofe ioftrudcions, in order to prevent the Englih privateers 
from joining' and a more proper man for fuch an expedition could not have been found 
than Mr. Thaylet, who, in point of ingenuity and praftice, was a .much m-'re capable 
man than molt in the Spaniih fervice. This circumftance of fending for the bottle is 
the moft authentic teftimony that can poffibly be expected tp the truth of Thaylet’s 
jourhal, and the hillory already given of Clipperton’s proceedings. I might add, that 
it isasdire^ a refutation of all that Captain Shelvocke has advanced upon tins fubjett; 
fotliatitis impoflible for any man, who confidcrs it, to believe what he charges 
Captain Clipperton with to be true j or to dream, th^t it ever was the intention of 
Clipperton to defert Shelvocke. ft might alfo be obforved, that the latter does not fa 
much as pretend to have left any inflrudions h r Clipperton, in cafe he fhould come to 
any of the places where Shelvocke had |ouched j the inference from which is very 
caiy. 

While Mr. Thaylet was gone upon his cruife, a Spaniflt Chip arrived at Calao, the 
mafter of which reported, that, being driven put of his courfe, ,he had made the Wands 
of Solomon. This occafloned much difeourfe on that fubjedl, and the comparing all 
the different accounts that had been giyen of thefe ill^ds, aiid'their inhabitants, which 
appfared fo clear, fq probal^e#' and well cpnnefled^ is fcarce to leave any doubt of the 
veracity of fuch as pr^ended to have nude this difeovery. In the midll of the difeourfes 
‘raifed by this accident, another Ihip arrived, .with the like account, attended with cir- 
cumllanc|S 5 , which rendered it evident, that there ^uld not be any fraud or collufion 
in the cafe; but that both had, by pure accident, been driven uppn the fame illand. 
This was very lud^jiTor Mr. lliayiet, fmee, while he was employed in one expedition, 
another was thus unexpeftedly provided for him. On^his return with the inftru^lions, 
and the two inen who deferted there, the viceroy, willmg to encourage,him, thought 
of this liiort expedition for him in the fame ve&l, being an Engliflt ketch of at»ut 
fixty tons, and jn which he bad ferved Captai» Martinet as a tender; for the intelli¬ 
gence he had received of Solomon’s Illand made his Excellency curious to purfue the 
difeovery.* He therefore q^dered tits ketch 'to be fitted out for ftvo pionihs, under 
Thaylet’s command ; who accordingly failed into to' foullx, in which latitude the illand 
was faid to lie. He cruifed thcreabotits till his provifiPn was very iiigh expended, and 
‘resumed, without fuccefs. However, as the fame account came By two different Ihips, 
who touched them, the Spaniards verily oeiicve there is fuelx a place j for the men 
reported, that the natives, as to their perfons and behaviour, were much like the Indians 
on the continent; that they had gold and lilvcr things atn^ngnb-cm; but that their lan¬ 
guage wsis flrange and unititeUigible. The reaXonwhy Mr. i'haylet could not meet 
with Solomon’s Wand, might be from the uncertainty of the latitude, and his inability 
^ making further fearch, being jorovided only for two months; for 1 have been informed 
in London,, that the laid illand or Wands lip more foutherly in the Pacific Ocean, than 
where they afire daid down in the Dutch maps} and the two Spaniards, who had been 
there} were only fmall triwling veffels, carried thither by irregular currents} and could 
give no certain account of the latitude, becaufe they kept no r^oning. And thti? 
ended all thoughts of pirofecuting this difeovery at diat time. 
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As the riches of Peru confill chiefly in their filver times, I .ihaU endeavoui? to treat 
•of thefe, not only from my own experience, but from the beft lights 1 hsve Jbeen aWe 
to derire from the ftri(flefl: inquiry I had it in my power to make from others* :Th«« 
are two forts of filvermines ; the one, where filver is found'fcattered about in fraaU 
quantities; the other, where it runs in a vein between two rocks; tlie ope elceffivdiy 
harJ; and the other much fofter: and it is thefe laft, which beft dekevCt apd are 
rally diftingmlhed by, the name of filver tnincs* This; precbue metal, which is,ipi 
other countries, the ftandard or meafure of riches, is, in Perui the riches of the coun¬ 
try, ccmfidered in another light, I mean that of a natural commodity t fpr, diroughout 
the whole of that vaft country, there are almoft e%’'ery where filvcr mines to be met 
with, of moreorlefs value, according as the ore produces more or lets filver, and can 
be wrought at a greater or lefs expence. There are fome, but not a great many, mines 
to the northward of Lima; but, to die Xouth, they are very numerous. On the back 
of the Andes, there lies a natbn of Indians, called los Plateros, or the Plate>nmn, 
from the vaft qmntities they poflefs of filyer; but the Spaniards have very little com- 
municatimi with them. The beft paut of the mine countries arc to the fouth of Gufco, 
from chehce to ^toft, and fo to the frontiers of Chili; and where, for the fpace of 
miles, there is a continued fudCelTion o^ mines, fome bemg difcovered, and others 
deferted, everyday. 

It is a common thing for the people here, as. well as elfewhere, to complain of the 
prafent rimes, and commend the paft, as if heretofore there were; infinitely greater 
quantities of filver dug out of the mines than at prefent: and, perhaps, with regard to 
particular mines it be fo f but, upon the wWe, doubtlefs the quantities of filver 

that are annually obcuned in the Spantih Weft indies abundantly exceed whatwerefor- 
merly exported from thence. Aa to the names of thofe, which haye been moft remark¬ 
able, orare lb at prefent, in the country of Peru^ they are thefe; viz. the mines dP 
Loxa and Camora, Cuenca, Puerto Veio, St. Juan del Oro: thefe are wi^pught at 
prdent. Thofe ofOniroand Tiriri aie,ijq?le£led.^^ T of Porco and Plata filled 
up. At Pon>fi there are a great number ot mines. ; And thofe of lomina, Chocaia, 
Atacuma, Xincui, the CaMuqyies, Guafea, Iquique, ^c. are all wrought with more 
or lefe^roiit; ^d this aecording to the ikiU of their proprietors, or of fuc^ as have the 
diiedrion of tb^ works. It is generally believed, and there feems to be fomereafon 
fbr it, riiat experience has taught die.Crsolians here a penfed acquaintance with mine- 
ralS, and the art of trea^g them, fb as to obtain the la^ft profifi> But. however, 
when one, confvders their %norance in other arts, their jfomg'on conftantly inPthe fame 
beaten track in this, together with their vaft wafteof tpncklilver, one is almoft tempted 
to believe, that our Europeui miners might manage their works to ftiU greater advan¬ 
tages. This feems thb more probable, smen one refie^ that this knowl^ge of theirs 
is riot at all founded upon prmciplm, hut hj properiy fpeaMng, an art built upon acci¬ 
dental difeoveries, in whichthaeislitrle ofacetsaev, and al^dance oi uncertainty; 
tdliich will be more evidait to rim reader, when he nas pended and coi^dered he frl- 
kiwmg account of the manner m which the filver Is extrafred from the ora at the 
minesk 

The moft perfed filver that comes from thence, is in rim fom which die Spalards 
cadi Piriim, which is a lump of filver extremely poroUs, becaufe it is tl^ remsmder ef 
a made of filver-dtift and mercury; and the latter being exhafed*, leaves this 
rmmirider of the mafs fpcUigV', full of holes, and light. It is this kind cd filver that ie 
put inso diSmeiit forps by the merchants, in order to cheat the kirig of hh (hityt^ thoi^h 
that is hut very ntoderate; and therefore all filver in this conditioD, if Ibmid any wimq 
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on theroad, or on board any (hip,, is looked upon as contraband goods^ and is liable 
to fetzufe. In regard to the art of refining, therefore, I am to fcew the progrefs of 
the ore from the mine to this kind of lUafs or cake: after having broken the hone taken 
out of t^e vein of ore, they grind it in their mills with grind ftones, or in the Ingenios 
&aales, or royal engines, which confift of hammers or pounders, like the French 
plafter-millsi They have generally a wheel Of about twenty-five or thirty feet diameter, 
tifbofe long axle-tree is fet with fmooth triangles, which, as they -turn, hook or lay 
hold of the Iron hammers, lift them up to a certain height, from whence they drop at 
once at every turn; they generally weigh about 200 weight, and fall fo violently, that 
they crufh aiM reduce the hardeft Hones to powder by their weight alone. They after¬ 
wards lift that powder through iron or copper fieves, to take away the fineft, and return 
the‘reft to the mill. When the ore happens to be mixed with fome metals, which obr 
ftrud its fttlling to powder, as copper, then they calcine that in an oven, and pound it 
over again. 

In the little mines, where they ufe none but mills with grind-llones, they, for the 
moft part, grind the ore wkh watery which makes a liqmd mud, that runs into a 
receiver; whereas, when it is ground dr/, h muft be afterwards fteeped,*and well 
moulded together with the feet tor a long time. To this purpofe they make a court or 
floor, where they difpole that mud in fquare parcels about a foot thick,, each of them 
contaitung half a caxon or cheft, that is, twaaty-five quintals, or 100 weight of ore; 
and thefe they call Cuerpos, that is, • bodies. < Oft each of lluna they throw about »oo 
weight of fea or leommon fait, more or Icfs, according to the nature of the ore, which 
they mould, and incorporate with the earth for two or three days. ITtai they to it 
a* c&tain quantity of (^uickfilver, fqueezing a pmfe made of a ikin, into which they 
put it, to make it m drops, with which they fprinkle the body or mais equally, 
according to the nature and quality of die ore. They allow to each mafs ten, ween, 
or twent^pounds; for, the richer it is, the more mercury it requires to draw to it the 
filver it contains: fo that they know not the quantity, Imt - hy long experience. An 
Indian is employed 10 mould one of thefe fquare pareelseight times a day, to the end 
that the rnercury may incorporate with the filver. T®. thatvCffisS: they often mix lime 
with it, 'whefi the ore happens to be greafy, where cautk®: is to be for they fiiy, 
it fometimes grows fo hot, that they neither find merctwy nor filter in it; which leents 
incredible. Sopietimes they ^alfo ilrew among itTome lead or tin-ore, to fiicilitate the 
operation of the mercury, is flowwin very cold we^ietj. than when it is tempe-j 

rate; for*which reafon at^Potofi and Ltp^ they are oftem obliged to ^nould the orp 
during a whole month, or a moQtltaind an half: . hot/ in more tonperate climates, the 
amalgama is made in eight or ten days. j 

*To facilitate the operation of tlw mercury, ;they in ftone places, as at Puno and dfe- 
wherc, make their buiterpns or floors on arches; under w’hich they keep fires, to heat 
the powder of the ore, foi! twemy-four hours, on a pavement ftf bricks. When it is 
thought, that the mercury;has attraded all the filver, tlw takes a little ore ftom 
eacjh parse! apart, which ^walhes ina little earthen piaie> 'r woodhn bowl; and, by 
the colour of the mercury found at the bottom of the bowl, knows whether it has had 
its efied: fisr, when it is blackilh, the ore is toomudi heated; and then they add more 
fsdt, or fome other, drug. They fay, that then the mercury difpara, that is, ihoots or 
ffics away. If the mercury is wWite, they put a drop under the thumb, and, preffing 
it hailily^ filver there is araongfi it remains fticking to the thumb; the mercury 
flips away iti fittie drops, la concfufion, when they perceive, that all the filver m 
g^ered, they eatfry the ore to a bafon, into which a little fticam of water runs, to 
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wajtti it,' mncli in thO fame natuit as I fhall fliew they wafh fhe gold; excepting that this 
i>eing oiiiy a mud Tvithout ftones, inftcad of an hook to ftht it, an Indiim ftirsit with hfs 
i'ect, to difiblve it. Frorii the firft bafon it falls into a feond, where another Indlanis, 
who ftirsit again, to diffolve it thoroughly, and'loofen the ftlver. From the fecond it 
pafl'es into a third, where tho; fame is repeated, to the 6nd that what has not funk to 
the bottom of the firft and fccond, may not efcape the third. , 

When all has been waflieJ, and the water runs clear, they find at .the bottom of f ne 
batons, which are lined with leather, the mercury incorporated with the lilver; which 
they call lapella. It is put into a woollen bag, !iangir\jj up, for fome of the quicklilvcr 
to drain through. They bind, beat and prefs it as much as they can, liiying a weiglit 
upon It, with flat pieces of wood; and, when they have got out as much as they can, 
they pat ihe pafte into a mould of wooden planks, which, being bound together, gene¬ 
rally form the figure of an oftagon pyramid, cut fliort, the bottom whereof is a copper¬ 
plate, lull of little holes. There they ftir, in order to I u'ieu it; and, when they dcligu 
to make many Pinnas, as they call them, that is, lumjis of various weights, they divide 
them with little l^eds of layers of earth, which hinder their coining together. To that 
end the pella or ifiSfs rnuft be weighed, deducting two-tliiids for the mercury that is in 
it; and they knoiv, within a fmallmatter, \15hat nett filwr there is. They then take off 
the mould, and place the pinna or mafs, with its copper bale, on a trivet, or i'uch-likc 
inftrument, ftaiuiing over a great earthen vcflel full of water, and cover it with an 
earthen cap or covering, which they again cover wiih lighted coals; wiiich fire they 
feed for fome hours, that the mals may' grow violent hot, and the mercury that is in it 
evaporate in fmoke; but that fmoke having no paffage out., it circulates in the hollow' 
that is betw'ccn tiie mafs and cap, or covering, till, coining dowm to the water that is 
underneath, it pmdenfes, and finks to the bottoiyi again, conveiited Into quickfilver. 
Ihus, little of it is loft ; and the lame ferves feveraPiimes : but the quantity mull be 
increaltd, becaufe it grows weak. However, they formerly confumed at 1 -noil 6 or 
7000 quintals or hundred weight bf quickfilver every year, as Acdf^ writes ; by which 
u judgment may be niade of the lilver they got. *• ' ' 

When the mercury is evaporated, there remains nothing, but a fpongy luruj) of enii- 
tiguous grainaof filver, very light, and alnioft mouldering, which the Sl|) aniards call 
la Pinna ; ami is, as I obferved, a contraband commodity from the mines, becaufe, by 
the laws of the kingdom, they arc obliged to carry it U) the king’s Kcceipt, or to the 
mint, to pay the fifth to his Majefty there. Thofe raafTcs arj^ call into ingots, on which 
the armsyuf tht> crown are flamped, as allb that of ihe pkee where they were caft, 
their weight and quality, with the finenefs of the filver to anfwer the meafuie of all 
things, according to an antieut philofopher. It is alv^^te^rtaiii, that the ingvits, which 
have paid the filth, have no fraud in them ; but it is ituT fo with the pinnas or maifes 
pot caft. 1 hofe who make them, often cbnvey into fhc middle of them, iron, fund, 
and other things to increafe the weight j lb that; in prudence, tliey ought to be opened, 
and made red-ho^at the fire, for the niore certainty; fur if.^alfified, the fire wilt either 
turn it black, or yellow, of melt it more eafily. This trial is allb to e.\tra6l a*moiftur 
^ey contraft in places where they are laid on purpofe to make them the heavier. In 
fliort, their cveiglit may. be increafed one-third by dipping them in water wdicn they are 
red-hot. a.s alfo by fep.|fating the mercury, with which the bottom of the mafs is always 

top. It allb fometinuss h.appens, that the fame ntafs is of 
different Jihehels. Ihe ftoues taken from the miu&, the ore, or, to fpeak in the lan- 
Peru, the.mineray, from which the ftlver is extraifted, is not always of the 
lame nature, confiftence, or colour. There are ibme white and grey, mixed with red 
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or bluifli fpots, which is called plaia blanca, or white filver. The mines of Lipss are 
moft of them of this fort. Fqr<(he moft part there appear fome little grains of filver, 
and very often fmall branches extending along the layers‘of the (lone. There arc fome, 
on the other hand, as black as the drofs of iron, in v.liich the filver does not appear, 
called negrillo, that is, blacktfli. Sometimes it is black with lead, for whicii real'on it 
is called plomo ronco, that is egarfe lead, in which the filver appears as if fcratcbccl 
with fornelhing that is harfli; and it is generally the richeft, and got with Icafl charge, 
becaufe, inftaad of moulding it with quickfilver, it is melted in furnaces, where the lead 
evaporates by dint of fire, and leaves the filver pure and clean. 

From that fort of mines the Indians drew iheir filver, becaufe, having no ufe of mer¬ 
cury, as the Europeans hav^*, they only wrought thofe whole ore would melt; and, 
having but little wood, they heated their furnaces wiih ylo, and the dung of llamas, 
or fheep, and other beads, expofing them on the mountains, that the wind might keep 
the fire fierce. This is all the feerct the hidorians of Peru fpeak of, as of fomething 
wonderful. There? is another fort of ore like this, as black, and in which the filver 
does not appear at all; on the contrary, if it be wetted, and rubbed againd iron, it 
turns red; for which reafon it is called roficlc', fignifying the ruddinefs of the’dawn of 
the day. This is very rich, and affords the fined filver. There is fome that glitters 
like talc or ifinglafs; this is generally naugfit, and yields little filver; the name of it is 
Zoroche; the peq}, which is of a yellowifh red, is very foft, and broken in bits, but 
fcldom rich; and the mines of it are wrought on account of the eafinefs of getting the 
ore : there is fome green, not much harder than the lad, called cobriflb, or copperifh ; 
it is very rare: however, though the filver generally appears in it, and it is almoft 
mpW.Jering, it is the harded to be managed, that is, to have the filver extrafted from 
it i fomctiines, after being ground, it mull be burnt in the fire, and fcveral other 
methods ufed to fepar<ite it; doubtlefs, becaufe it is mixed with copper. Ladly, there 
is another ibrt of very rare ore, which has been found at Potofi, only in the mine of 
Cotamifo* being threads of pure filver, iniangied or wound up together like burnt lace, 
fi) fine, that they caiil^it arana, fpider, from its refemblance to a cobw.-b. 

The veins of mine.s, of what fort foever they b.e, are generally richer in the middle, 
than towards the edges ; and, when two veins happen to crofs one another, the place 
where they meet is always very rich. It is alfo obferved, that thofe which*lie north and 
fouth, are richer than thofe which lie any other way. Thofe which are near places 
where mills can bqeredled, and that are more commodioufly wrought, are often pre¬ 
ferable to fche richer, that require more expence; which is the reafon, tj[iat, at Lipes, 
and at Potofi, a died of ore mud yield ten marks, of eight ounces each mark, of 
filver, to pay the prime charges: and, at thofe of the province of 'J’arama, five pay 
<hcm. When they arc rich, and fink downwards, they are fubjed to be flooded; and 
then they mud have recourfe to pumps ai;*.! machines, or tll'e drain them by thofe they 
call cocaboncs, being paifages made in the fide of the mountain for the water to run' 
out at; which often ruin the owners, by the excefllve exnepce they uifenfibly draw 
themintq, There are other ways of feparaling the filver frc’a the flbnes that confine 
it, and from the other metals that are mixed with it, by fire, or drong feparating 
waters, made ufe of at fome mines, where other means fail, and where they make a 
fort of ingots, which they call bolios; but the mod general and ufeful method is to 
make pinnas mafl'es, above mentioned, which are preferred to other forms, on 
account of their eafinefs in making, and that they fave fire, and other ingredients; 
which is a thing of great conrequenccflii works of this nature, where, to fave in ihc 
expcnce, has the fame effed as finding the mine. 
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It is very natural to fuppofe, that, in mines, as well as other things, there .happen 
gieat variations in their products, and in the value of tlie procluvS,, Tiic mines winch 
very lately yielded mofl filver, are tliofe of Oruro, a little town eighty leagues from 
Aiica. In the year 1712, oivj fc> rich was found at Ollachea, near Cufco, that it 
yielded 2500 marks, of eight ounces each, out of every chert, tliat is almoli; onerfifth 
part of the ore; but it has declined much, a’id is now rijckoncd but among the ordinary 
fort. Next to thefe are tliofe at Lijics, which have had the lame fate. I.artly, ihofc 
at Potofi yield but little, and caufe a vait cxpence by reafon of ihcir great* depth. But, 
noiwithftanding the mines here are far diminilhed in their product, yet the quantity of 
ore that has been, already wrought, and lain many years upon tlie furhicc, is thought 
capable to yield a fecond crop ; and, w’hen I was at Lima, they were aftually turning 
it up, and new-milling it, with great fuccels; which is a prool, that thefe minerals 
generate in the earth like all other inanimate things j and it is likewife certain, Irom all 
accounts of the Spaniards, that gold and filver, as well as other metals, arc coiiiimially 
growing and forming ihemfelves in the earth. 'This opinion is verified by experience 
in tile momitiun of Poiofi, where fcvcral mines have fallen in, and buried the workmen, 
with their tools; after fonic years, they have dug the fame place, and difeovered many 
bones, and pieces of wood, with veins of filver actually running through them, riicfe 
mines belong to him who firft difeovers them : he immediately prefents a petition to the 
magiftratesio have fuch a jiiece of earth for his own; which is no *>fooiier done than 
granted : they meal’urc eighty Spanifh yards in Icngtii, and forty over, which is about 
1200 foot in length, and ico in breadth, and yield it to the difeoverer, who eluifes 
what fpacehc thinks fit, aiul does wdiat he pleales with it. I'licu tliey inearurc jufl the 
fame quantity for the king, which is fold to the bert bidder, there being many wh(, me 
willing to purchidc a treafure whicli may prove inortimabic. if any other perfon has a 
mind to work part of the mine liiinfell, lie bargains with the proprietor for a particular 
vein. All that fuch an one digs out is his own, paying the king’s duty, wkjcli is lor 
gold a 20th part, and for filver a 5th; and foine landlords find fitch aji account in let¬ 
ting out their ground, and their mills, that they live upon the profif. 

At Copiapo there arc gold paines juft beyond the town, and all about the country 
likewife, whifh have brought many purchalers and workmen thitliti\ to'the great 
damage of the Indians; for the Spanifli magirtrates take away not only their lands, but 
their horfes, which they fell to the new ^vroprietors, under pretence of ferving the king, 
and improving the fettlements ; there is alfo a great deal of magnet and lapis lazuli, 
which tlje Indians know not the value of; and, fome leagues in the country, tlierc is 
plenty of fait and faltpeire, which often lies an inch thick on ilic ground. About an 
iiundred miles eaft, upon the Cordelier mountains, there is a vein of fulpliur two feet 
wide, fo fine and pure, that it needs no cleaning. This part of the country is full of 
all forts of mines; but, in other refpefils, is fo barren, that the natives fetch all their 
fubfirtencc from Coquimbo, and that w'ay, being a mere defert for 300 miles together; 
and the earth abounds fo much with fait and fulphur, that the muies often perifli for 
want of grafs an 3 fweet water. There is but one river in 200 miles, which the Indians 
call Ancalulae, or Hypocrite, becaufc it runs only from fun-rife to fun-fet: this is 
occafioncd from the great quantity of fnow melted ft om the Cordeliers in the day-time, 
which freezes again at night, where the cold is often fo great the people’s features are 
quite dirtorted. Hence Chili takes its name, Chile fignifying cold in riie Indian Ian- 
guage} and we are certainly infonned by the Spanifli hiftorians, that fome of their 
countrymen, and gthers, who firft traded this way, died ftiff with cold upon their 
juules; for which reafon the road is now always lower towards the coaft. 
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The<nlne countries are all fo cold and barren, that the inhabitants get moll of their 
provifion from the coaft ; this is caufed by the falls and fulphurs exhaled from the earth, 
which deftroy the feed of all vegetables. The Spaniards who live thereabout, find 
them fo ftifling^ Jthat they drink often of the mattea, to moiften their mouths. The 
mules, that trip it nimbly over the mountains, are forced to walk gently aboul, the 
mines, and ftop often, to fetcfrbreath. If thefe vapours are fo ffrong without, what 
mull they be within the mine itfelf, where if a fr-elh man goes, he is fuddcnly benumbed 
with pain ? And this is the cafe of many an one; but this diftemper feldom lads above 
a day, and they are not fo allecfed a fecond time ; but vapours have often burft out lo 
furioufly, that workmen have been killed on the fpot, fo that one way or other multi' 
tudes of Indians die in their calling. An obfervation occurs here to my memory, that 
upem the road to Piura, at night, when we lay down to fleep, our mules went eagerly 
to fearch for a certain root, not unlike a parfnip, though much bigger, which alTords 
a great deal of juice, and, in fuch a I'andy plain, often ferves inftead of water; but 
when the mules jre very thirfty, and they cannot eallly rake up the root w'ith their 
feet, they will fland over it and bray, till the Indians come to their affillaiyre. One 
would wonder, that, throughout all this par of the world, that portion of the country 
Ihould be bed inhabited which is mod barren and unwholfome, while thofe fpots, that 
feem to vie with Paradife itfelf for beauty ;md fertility, are hut thinly peopled. Yet, 
when one confiders, ritat it is not the love of eaie, but the third of wealth, that draws 
people hither, the difficulty is very eafily refolved ; and we lee at once, how much the 
hopes of living rich, gets the better of the hopes of living ; as if the foie end, for which 
a man was created, w-as to acquire wealth, at the cxpence of health and happinefs. 

. is generally underdood, that diver is the peculiar wealth of Peru; and the Spa¬ 
niards ufually talk, js to gold mines, of thofe that are to be found in Chili; but, not- 
w'irhdanding this, there arc one or two wafliing-places for gold in the fouth part of 
Peru, n(j^r the frontiers of Chili. About the year 1709, there were two furpriling 
large lumps of virgin gold found in one of thefe places, one ol which weighed thirty- 
twt) pounds compreK, and w^as purchafed by the Count do Monclod, then viceroy of 
Pci'll, and prefented to the king of Spain; the other w»s lhaped fomewhat like an ox.’-s 
heart; it’woigheu twenty-two pounds and an half, and was bought by th« corregidor of 
Arica. l o find thefe lavadores, or w'alhing-places, they dig in the corners of a little 
brook, where, by certain tokens, they judge*the grains of gold to lie. To affift in 
carrying away tli& inud, they let a frefh ftream into it, and keep turning it up, that the 
current n!ay fend it along!. When they are come to the golden fand, tl»ey turn oil' the 
Itrcam another way, and dig with mattocks; and this earth they carry upon mules to 
certain bafons, joined together by finall channels; into thefe they let a fraart ftream of 
Walter, to loofen the earth, and carry all the grofs part aw^ay. The Indians Handing in 
the bafous, and throwing out all the Hones, the gold at bottom is Hill mixed w'ith a 
black fand, and hardly to be feen, till it b? farther cleared and feparated, which is 
eafily done. But thefe wafliing-places differ; for, in foi- .v, there are,gold grains as big 
as bird-fiiot; and in one, belonging to the priells near Va.paraifo, fome were found, 
from two or three ounces to a pound and an half weight. I'his way of getting gold is 
much better tlian from themivic -; here is no need of iron crows, miils, or quicklilver; 
fo that both the troublennd cxpence arc much lefs. The Creolians are not fo curious 
in wafliing their gold, as the people in ]f.uropc; but great plenty makes them carelcls 
in that and many other articles. * 

It would be needlefs to attempt in this place a defeription of tke large kingdom of 
Chili, becaufe it has been already done by many authors: all that is dcligned here. Is 
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to give fuch a reprefcntalion of it, as may enable the reader to comprehend th# natur# 
of its trade, the manner in which it is connefted with the general commerce of Pern, 
by which the wealth drawn from it is tranfmitted to Europe. It is in length, from 
north to fouth, about 1200 miles, the breadth of it very uncertain; the air is very 
temperate and wholei'otne, unlefs rendered otherwife by peftilential exhalations, that are 
moil: common after earthquakes, to which this countfy is very fubje^l. I’he winter 
rains, during the months of May, June, July, and Auguft, are exceffively heavy; but 
then, for eight montlis together, they have, generally fpeaking, fine weather. I'he 
foil is prodigiouily fertile, wliere it admits of cultivation; fuch fruit trees as are carried 
thither from Europe, come to the greateft pcrfe£l:ion ; fo that the fruit is coining for¬ 
ward all the year ; and it is common to fee apple-trees in that fituation, which we fo 
much admire in orange-trees; that is to fay, with bloflbms, apples juft formed, green 
apples, and ripe fruit all at the fame time. The valleys, whevver they have any 
molllure, wear a perpetual verdure} and the hills are covered with odoriferous herbs, 
very ufeful in phyfic. There are trees of all forts, and fit for every kind of ufe; info- 
much that, independent of its gold mines. Chili might be well accounted one of the 
richeft arid fineft countries in the univerfe. And, indeed, there are fome places in it, 
which are as beautiful as any thing the warnteft imagination can paint: for inftance, the 
town of Coquimbo, in lat. 30“ fouth, a fhort mile from the fea, (landing on a green 
rifing ground, about ten yards high, which nature has regularly formed like a terrace, 
north and fouth, in a direft line, of more than half a mile, turning at each fide to the 
eaftward. The firft ftreet makes a delightful walk, having the profpedl of the country 
round it, and the bay before it; all this is fweetly placed ifi a valley ever green, and 
watered with a river; which, taking its rife from among the mountains, flows thro'uigh 
the vales and meadows, in a winding dream, to the fea. 

But notwithftanding all thefe advantages, this vaft country is very thinly inhabited ; 
infomuch that, through its whole extent, there are fcarcc five towns that ddferve thar 
appellation, and but one city, which is that of St. lago ; throughout all the reft there 
are only farms, which they c.all Eftan^as, fo remote from one an6ther, that the whole 
country, as I have been informed from good hands, cannot raife 20,000 whites fit to 
bear arms,' and particularly St. lago 2 ,000 j the refl are'all meftizos, mulattos, and 
Indians, whofe number may be three times as great, without including the (ricmlly 
Indians beyond the river Bio-bio, who ave reckoned to amount to 15,000, whtd fide¬ 
lity, however, is not much to be depended on. The trade of this' coimtry is t ;'efly 
carried o;i by fea, and is at prefent rather in a declining,‘than flourilhing ’condi on. 
The port of Baldivia was formerly very famous, on account of the very rich mines of 
gold that were in its neighbourhood, which are now, in a great meafure, diCufed; fo 
that it is only kept as a garrifon, and ferves in this refpefl to Peru, as the fortrefles on 
the Barbary coaft do to Spain, viz. to receive malefaftors, who are fent thither to ferve 
againft the Indians. All the trade of that town confifts in fending ten or twelve (hips 
a-year to Peru, laden with hides, tanned leather, fait meat, corn, and other provifious, 
whjeh are to be had here in great plenty, * 

The port of Conception is more confiderable, by reafon of their.commerce with the 
Indians, which are not fubjeft to the Crown of Spain. Thefe Indians are of a copper 
polour, have large limb^, broad faces, and coarfe lank hair. The nation of the Puelches 
differ fomewhat from the reft, becaufe araongft them there arc fome pretty wWfe, and 
who have a little colour in their cheeks, which is Juppofed to be owing to their having 
fome European bloed in their veins, ever fince the natives of this country revolted from 
the Spaniards, and cut off moft of their garrifons. They preferved the women, and 
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efpecially the nuns, with whom they cohabited, and had many children, who have a . 
fort of natural affeftion for their mothers country; and, though they are too proud to 
fubmit to the Spaniards, yet they are not willing to hurt them. Thefe people inhabit 
that ridge of the.mountains which the Spaniards call La Cordileva; and, as the manner 
of trading with them is very fingular, it may not be amifs to give an account of it. ^ 

When the Spanilh pedlar, or walking merchant, makes a tour into th^ country, he 
goes direftly to the cacique, or chief, and prefents himfclf beforo him without fpcaking 
a word: thS cacique breaks filence firft ; and fays to the merchant. Are you come I 
Then heanfwering, I am come- What have you brought me? replies the cacique. I 
bring you, rejoins the Spaniard, wine (a neceffary article !) and fuch a thing. Where¬ 
upon the cacique foils not to fay, You are welcome. He appoints him a lodging near 
his “own cottage, where his wives and children, bidding him welcome, each of them 
alfo demand a preftjpt, which he gives, though never fo fmall: at the fame time the 
cacique, with the horn«trumpet which he has by him, gives notice to his fcattered fub- 
jefts of the arrival of a merchant, with whom they may trade: they come and fee the 
commodities, which are knives and axes, combs, needles, thread, looking-glafles, 
ribbands, &c. The beft of all would be wir e, were it not dangerous to fupply them 
therewith, to make them drunk ; for then they are not fafe among them, becaufe they 
are apt to kill one another. When they have agreed upon the barter, they calry the 
things home without paying j fo that the merchant delivers all without knowing to 
whom, or feeing any of his debtors; in fhort, when he defigns to go away, the cacique 
orders payment by founding the horn again; then every man honeftly brings the cattle 
he owes; and, becaufc theie confift of mules, goats, and eipecially oxen and cows, he 
cdTlnnands a fufficient number of men to condutl them to the Spanifh frontiers. By 
what has been faid ijiay be obferved, that as much civility and honefty is to be found 
among thefe people, whom we call favages, as among the moft polite and well-governed 
nations. / 

That great number of bullocks and cows, which are confumed in Chili, where abun- 
dalice are flaughfered every year, comes from the plains of Paraguay, which are 
covered with them. The Puelches bring them through the plain of Tapapapa, inhabited 
by the Pteheingues, or unconquered Indians, being the beft pafs to crofs ^he mountains, 
becaufe divided into two hills, of lefs difHcolt accefs than the others, which are almoft 
impaffable for mules. There is another, eighty leagues from La Conception, at the 
burning mountain, called Silla Velluda, which now and then calls out fire, and fome- 
times wifli fo great a noifg, that it is heard in the dty ; that way tlie journey is very 
much fhortened, and they go in fix weeks to Buenos Ayres. By thefe communications, 
they generally nvike good all the herds of beeves and goats, which they flaughter in Chili 
by thoufands, for tallow and lard, made by trying up the fat and the marrow of the 
bones, which, throughout all South America ferves mftead of butter or oil, not ufed 
by them in their fauces: the flefh they either dry in the fun, or in the fmoke, to preferve 
it inftead of foiling as is ufed in France. Thefe flaugb‘?TS alfo afford the hides, and 
efpecially the goats-lkins, which they drefs like Morocco leather, by fhem calledCordo- 
vanes, arid fent to Peru to make fhoes, or for other ufes. Befides tlie trade of hides, 
tallow, and fait meat, the inhabitants of La Conception deal in com, with which they, 
every year, lade eight or ten fhips, of forty or fifty tons burdeft,. for the port of Calao; 
befidea^ the meal and bifeuit they fupply the French fhips with, that take in provifions 
there to proceed to Peru, and to*retum to France. All this would bd inconfiderable 
for fo fine a country, fince, if the land were well improved, it is fo,extraordinary fertile, 
and fo eafy to till, that they only fcratch it with the plough for the moft part, n pd «r 
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of one fingle crooked branch of a tree, drawn by two oxen; and, though the grain is 
fcarce covered, it feldoin produces lefs than an hundredfold: nor do they take any 
more pains in procuring their vines to have good wine ; but, as they know not how to 
glaze the jars they put it into, they are fain to pitch them, which, together with the 
tallc of the goats-fkins, in which they carry it about, gives it a bitteriiels like treacle, 
and a feent, to which it is hard for ftrangers to accuftom thetnfclves. The fruit grows 
after the fame manner, without any iuduftry, on their part, in grafting: apples and pears 
grow naturally in the woods; and, confidering the quantity there is of them, it is hard 
to comprehend how thefe trees, fince the conquefl-, could multiply, and be diffufed 
into fo many parts, if it is true there were none before, as they affirm. The mines of 
Quilogova and Quilacura lie within four leagues of this port, and aflbrd vaft quantities 
of gold; and the Eftancia de Rel, or King’s Farm, which is alfo at no great diflance, 
is by very far the moft plentiful Lavadero, or wafhing-place, in ^ Chili, where there 
are fometimes found lumps of pure gold of a prodigious fize. The mountains ol l.a 
Cordillera arc reported to be a continual chain of mines, for many hundred miles to¬ 
gether ; wliich is fo much the more probable, becaufe, hitnerto, fcarce any of thefe 
mountains have been opened, but vail; quantities of metals have been found in them, 
parti^farly copper, remarkably fine, of which all the artillery in the Spaniflj Weft 
Indies, or at leafi in the South Seas, are call. 

There is another confiderable port in Chili, and indeed, the moft confiderable of 
lliem all, which is that of Valparaifo, which is efteenied one of the beft harbours in the 
South Seas. It lies upon a river, fifteen leagues below St. lago, the capital of Chili. 
’J'o this port all the riches of the gold mines behind it, and on every fide, are brought, 
particularly from thofc of 'riltil, which arc immenfely rich, and lie between this port 
and the city of St. lago. The gold here is found in a very hard Itone, foinc of which 
fparkles, and betraj s the inclofed treafure to the eye; bur moft of it has not tiie leall 
fign of gold, but appears to be an hard harfh kind of ftone, of very diliercn; colours, 
foine white, fomc red, fome black. This ore, broken to pieces, is ground in a mill, 
by the help of water, into a grofs powder, with wliich quickfilver s.s afterwards njixtd : 
to this pafte they let in a ftiarp ftream of water; which having reduced it to a kind of 
mud, the earthy particles are carried oft' by the current, and the gold ar^ quickfilver 
precipitated, by their own weight, to the bottom : when this mud has fettled a little 
into a fort of pafte, they put it into a linen bag j ftrain it very hard, by which opera¬ 
tion the mercury is driven out, or at Icaft the greateft part ofit; »and the remainder < 
they evaporate by the help of fire; fo that they have all tljh gold together in a little 
wedge, like a pine-apple, and thence it derives its name of Pinna. In order to clear 
the gold from the filver it is firft impregnated with, the lump muft be run ; and then 
they know' the exact weight, and the true finenefs; it is not done any otherwife tluyc. 
7'he weightinel’s of the gold, and the facility of its making amalgama, or pafte, with 
the mercury, make the droi's immediately part from it; this is an advantage the gold- 
miners have over thofe ol filver; they every day know what they get; whereas the 
others fometimes do not know it till two months after, as has been faid ii; another 
place. According to the nature of the mines, and the richnefs of the veins, every 
caxon, or fifty quintals, tlrat is, hundred weight, yields lour, five, or fix ounces : when 
it yields but two, the miner does not make good his charge, which often happens; but 
he has alfo fometimes good 'amends made him, when he meets with goodv(j^s; for 
thSgold mines are, of all mines, thofe which prodqcl; metals the moft unequallyf 'fhey 
follow a vein, which grows wider, then narrower, and Ibnietmies I'eems to be loft in a 
iltnall ^ce of ground. This fport of nature makes the miners live in hopes of finding 
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what they call the purfe, being the ends of veins, fo rich, that they haye foraetimes 
made a man wealthy at once: and this fame inequality fometimes ruins them ; which 
is the reaion, that it is more rare to fee a gold-miner rich than a filver-miner, or of 
any other metal, though there be lefs expence in drawing it from the mineral as fhall 
be faid hereafter. For this reafon, alfo, the miners have particular privileges; for 
'they cannot be fiied to executien on civil accounts •, and gold pays only a twentieth 
part to the king, which is call Covo, from the name of a private perfon, to 
whom the kihg made the grant, becaufe they ufed before to pay the fifth, as they 
do of filver. 

On the defeent of this mountain, there rims, during the winter, or rather during 
the rainy feafon, a pretty brilk llream of water, which, pafflng through the gold ore, 
waflits away abundance of that rich metal, as it ripens and breaks from its bed ; and 
therefore, for about ^'our months in the year, this is accounted one of the richeft la- 
vaderos in Ohili; and very well it may, fince there are fometimes found pellets of 
pure gold, of the waaght of an ounce. At Palma, which is blit four leagues Iroin 
Valparaifo, there is another rich lavadero ; and every where throughout the country, 
the fall of a brook, or rivulet, is attended nioi ■. or lefs with thefe kind of golJen’/liowcrs, 
the richtll; of which fall into the laps of thg Jefuits, who farm or pureiialc abundance 
of mines and lavadcros, which are wrought for their beneiit by their fevvants. * The 
foil about this port is exceilivc rich and fruitful; fb that forty ihips a year go from 
hence to Lima, laden with corn ; and, notwkhftanding their prodigious exportation, 
that commodity is fo clicap here, where money at the fame time is fo plenty, that an 
Knglifh bulhel may be bought for lefs than tlirce fiiillintts; and it would be much cheaper 
if all the country could be culiivaicd ; but, as they have dry weather for eight 
months together, this js impoflible, except where there are brooks or little rills running 
from the mountains through the vales. 

But bejt)re Wc clofe this I'ubjeft, it may not be anufs to obferve, that there is a great 
trade carried on.through all Chili, from the North Seas, by the way of Ifuenos Ayres, 
by Which they rccdTif fome F.uropean goods, and a very large balance of filver in re¬ 
turn for their commodities. This is, perhaps, the grealell inland commerce in the 
world; for tiie road, from Buenos Ayres to Potoii, is 1500 miles ; at\^, though the 
diltance from Valparaifo be not above 160 leagues more, yet it is croffed with greater 
diftlculty than ail the reft ; becaufe they are obliged to pafs that chain of mountains fo 
often mentioned, oalled by the Spaniards La Cordillera, which paflage can be attempted 
only duriilg the three firft'/noiuhs in the year, when the pafl'ages are (jpeiij^and the 
merchants come from Mendoza, which is an inland town, about 300 leagues from 
Buenos Ayres to the city of St. lago, which lies at the opening of the pall'es from the 
‘ Cgrdillcras. 'i'his journey through the mountains takes up fix or Lven days, though 
not above fixty leagues; and the pafl'engcrs are obliged to carry wiih them not only 
provifions lor themfeives and their attendants, but provender iikew ii'e for their mules, 
the whole road being a continual track of rutks and pre 'nicf r, and the country round 
about (fi*exceflively barren, and withal fo expoied to Ihuws in the winter, that there is 
no living in it. The journey, hem'ever, from St. Jago to the mines, and from thence 
to Valparaifo, is equally I'afe atid pleal’ant; and the merchants have nothing to trouble 
them, but the fear of ftaying too long, and loling their paftage home through tlic 
mountains ; in cafe of which they muft be obliged to ftay at Itaft nine months longer 
than they intended. I’he reader will obierve, that this journey, from Buenos .-iyics 
to Valparaifo, is dircQly athwart the whole continent of South Ajnerica ; which is a 
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clear proof of the mighty^ extent of the Spanifli empire, which reaches here from fea 
to fea. On the whole, though a very great part of the country be abfolutely defert; 
and, in fome places where it is’inhabited, the people do npt acquire great fortunes; 
yet, unqueftionably, the Spaniards I'ettled in Chili acquire annually immenfe riches; 
fmce, as we obferved before, the country is very thinly peopled, and all the gold that is 
drawn from the mines, or lavadores, mult be divided amongft them. 

Yet it is agreed, that a great part of the inhabitants do not feem to abound in wealth; 
which, however, may be very well accounted for, if we confider, that fuch as deal in 
cattle, com, and the other produ£t of the country, acquire but moderate fortunes; and 
fuch as are concerned in mines are frequently ruined, by launching into too great ex- 
pences about them. But, after all, fuch as are eafy in their circumftances, and, in 
confequence of that eafe, retire to St. lago, live in fuch a manner, as fufficicnily de- 
monftrates the riches of Chili, fmce all their utenfils, even thofe that arc molt common, 
are of pure gold ; and it is believed that the wealth of that city alone cannot fall fliort 
of 20,000,000. Add to this, that the gold mines are continually increaling, and it is 
only for want of hands that they are not wrought to infinitely more advantage, thofe 
already difeovered, and neglefted, being fufficient to employ 40,000 men. It 
may be likewife obferved, that the frauds pmftifed for deceiving the King incrcafe daily; 
and, as they meafure the riches of the Spanilh Weft Indies by the ftandard of the 
King’s revenue, this muft necelTarily make them appear poorer than they really arc. 
We have an inftance of this in the mines of Potofi, w'hich are faid to yield Icfs filver 
than they did formerly; yet, on a computation for fifty years, the King’s annual 
revenue from thofe mines has amounted to 220,000 pefos of thirteen rials and a quarter 
each; which Ihewslhat the annual produce of thefe mines, for which the legal dit:y,is 
paid,amounts nearly to 2,000,000 pieces of eight per annum; and we may boldly afferr, 
that the King does not receive above half of what is due: and from this example we 
may judge of the reft. r 

As the policy of the Spaniards confifts chiefly in endeavouring, by all ways and 
means poffible, to reftrain the vaft riches of thofe extenfive doeimions from paffing 
into other hands, fo the knowledge that other nations have of the mighty wealth of 
thefe countries, on the one hand, and of the great demand for European ^manufadiurcs 
among their inhabitants, on the other, has excited almoll ever nation in Europe to 
pradlife all methods poffible, in order to gain a Ihare in them; and this with fo good 
effeft, that it is very doubtful, whether any confiderable part of the/idles in the Welt 
Indies centers among the inhabitants of Old Spain. This will appear very -plainly to 
the reader, if‘he confiders that, in the firft place, the very tiacle carried on from Spain 
is of much greater confequence to foreigners, than to the Spaniards themfelvcs ; for, 
as there are few commodities, and fcarce any manufadurcs in that country, the Spanifli 
merchants at Cadiz make up their cargoes out of what they purchafe from other coun- 
tries; or rather, the merchants at Cadiz are barely faffors for the Englifli, French, and 
Dutch, whofe goods they fend to America, and pay them out of the returns made by 
the plate fleets. ‘We are likewife to confider, that Spain itfelf is a country very ill pro. 
Tided with fome of the neceflaries and moft of the conveniences, of life j fo that pro- 
digious furas of money are annually exported to obtain thefe. 

JBut, befides fuch drawbacks as thofe we have mentioned, to which the Spaniards 
would willingly fubmit, there are many others, which they are forced to endive: for 
inftance, all the negroes they employ in their plantations, where every kind wlabour 
is done by thefe fort of people, all thefe negroes,! fay, are purchafed from foreigners, 
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parTirularly the Knglifli and Dutch, at a very large expence every year. Add to this, 
that, under pretence of furnifliing them with negroes, there is a claiuleflinc trade cou- 
timially carried on from one end to the other of their coall, upon the North Sea. 

But, in the So\ithSeas, they were pretty fafe from every thing, but the depredations 
of pirates, fill the lafl general war on account of the fuccelSon to the crown of Siwin ; 
wliicli crufted a new kind of contraband trade, unknown to former times, 1 moan, 
that of the l''i,(;nch interlopers, who carried vail quantities of goods dircdlly from Europe, 
the South Seas, which, till then, fearce any other nation had attempted. This was 
sluays looked upon with an evil eye by the court of Madrid, as being diredlly repug 
naut to the inicveft of Spain, and the maxims of their government; but, as there were 
many circuinllances at that time which rendered this a kind of necelTary evil,the Spaniards 
were forced to lubmit to it, I mean by Spaniards the inhabitants of Old Spain; for, as to 
the (Irct.lianp, if they had European goods, and at a cheaper rate, it would not give 
tltem much concern who took their money for them. The hiflory of thefe French inter¬ 
lopers i‘u in iti'elf, fo important as well as curious, and is, at the fame time, fo very little 
k’r )\vn in England, that there is good reah'o. to believe it will prove acceptable, and 
be well receiveil; the rather bccaufe it is compofedof fuch remarks, as fell immediately 
v.'ithin my own fphere of obfervation, and a?i to the truth of which I am myfelf a compe¬ 
tent v.iincfs: I’o that every thing may be taken for certain, that I advance. I may have 
leave allb to put tlie leader in mind, that, having a great imimacy with mod of the 
cilicciT. I n.ention, iliis enabled me to come at many particulars, which another man, 
in my fituaiiou, would have been abfolutely unacquainted with. But to come to 
oiatrci s of fact:: 

' i he tow n of St. Malo has always been noted for good privateers : they annoyed the 
Englifh .md Dutch vory much in their trade during the whole reign of KingWilliam, and 
part of Ouceii Armc ; and though lome religious-headed people fancy, that inouey got by 
privaiecri'tg will not profper, yet T may venture to fay, the St. Malo-men arc as rich 
and flouri<iiing Its ^my pet^plc in France, ft has thriven fo well with them, that all 
their South Sea trade is owing to their privateering; and, in the late war, they w'erc 
fo generous, that tliey made feveral free gifts to Lewis XIV. And though our Englifh 
admiralty ahfays kept a floiu Iquadron cruifmg in the Atlantic Ocean,‘yet we never 
took one of their Souili Sca-mcn : and my realon for it is this; they kept their fliips 
extremely clcan,,haviiig ports to careen at, whfeh we did not think of; for, in the year 
1709, when I belonged ty Her Majelly’s fliip the Loo, being one of the convoys that 
year to Newfoundland, we»law upon the coall a filty-gun fliip, which w^ ciwtfcd, and 
foon difeovered Ihe was h'rcnch built; init flie crowded f-iil, and left us in a very little 
_time. She had juft been clcnned at Placentia: and we might well wonder to find fuch a 
in that part of the world ; but were ..fterwards intonacd by the French prifoners, 
that fire was a Frenchman, and bound to St. I\ialo, wuiii two or three millions of 
dollars aboard; and was then fo trim, that ih. 11 lifted to her heels, and valued nobody. 
, By their going fo far to weft ward, and northward withal to j had J he advantage of 
wdlerly tvinds, which feldom failed of fending thorn into foundings at one fpirt, if not 
quite home. But fmee Placentia h:is been yielded to Great Britain, they now make 
ufe of .Si. Catherina, the ifland Grande on the coall of Brafil, and P iartinico in the 
Weft Indies. 

lhis|tede fucceeded fo well, that they all fell into it, fending every ye.ir to the 
number of twenty fail of fliips. I *faw' myfelf eleven fail together on the coall of Chili 
in the year lyai, among which were fevei’al of fifty guns, and onie that could mount 
feventy, called the Flower-de-Luce, formerly a man of war. 1 his being coi.trary 
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to the Afliento treaty between Spain and Great Britain, memorials were frequently 
prefented at Madrid; and the king of Spain, willing to keep his engagements with 
England, refolved to gratify the Britifli court, by deftroying the French trade to the 
South Sea. His Catholic Majelly knew there was no way to do this, but by a fquadron 
of men of war; he knnv alfo, that few of his own fuljje^ts were acquainted with the 
navigation of Cape Horn, or could bear the extreme rigour of the climate j therefore 
was obliged to make ufe of foreigners for this expedition ; and three of the four Ihips 
that he fent, w ere not only manned with, but commanded by Frenchmen. lirlt 

w'as the Gloucefter, of fii’fy guns and 400 men, formerly an Englifli man of war; the 
fecond was the Ruby, fifty guns, 350 men, another Englilh fliip; the third was a 
frigate of forty guns, and 200 men; the fourth was the Leon Franco, a Spani/li man 
of war, of fixty guns, and 45c men, all Spaniards. Monfieur Martinet, a French 
gentleman, was commodore of this fquadron, and commantlcd the Pembroke ; M. le 
Joriquiere had the Ruby; the reft I do not recollect. The French performed their 
navigation well enough, and got round the Cajjc, though it was in the middle ot winter; 
but the laft of the four, manned by llie Spaniards, 'after feveral attempts, could not 
weather Caj)eHorn, but was forced back to the river of Plate, where, at laft, the fliip 
was unfortunately call away. It looks as if, by this expedition, an experiment was 
made to fee if the Spaniards were hardy enough to go through this terrible navigation; 
but, as they have little or no trade into any cohl climates, and umil’cd to hartl work, 
it is no wonder they fa'led in that point. The Bilcaneers, indeed, arc rubuft fellows 
enough; ami, if the I-con Franco had been manned with them, fiie had certainly 
doubled the Cape with the other three fliips ; but the Spaniards in general, ever ii’v.'c 
acquiring their polfeliions in America, arc grown fo delicate and indoletit, tlrat it would 
be bard to find an iniire (hip’s company able to perform that navigatioii. 

The prodigious advantage cl the trade ol Chili tliia way is I’o manileil. that his 
Catholic Majelly is ('bliged by ireatics toJJuit out all nations, as well as the EngliOi, 
though he makes notliing of ii himlelf; and it is very rare that ;i 8p'^ni^!l ihip has gone 
by Cape Hoim: from hence aril'es die exiraordinary juice all European goods letch at 
Chili and Peru. I hav^ been nrld at Lima, that they are often fold at 400 -per cent, 
profit; and, 1 'may fay, the goods tliat are carried from France by Caj'e lloin, are in 
ihemfclves 50 per cent, b ;tc. r tluni thofe that go in the (lota of Calcs to Carthagena nr 
.La VeraCruz; becaufc the former are delivered frclh and imdamagcil in fix months, 
whereas llie other are generally eighteen months before tlicy aaii come to Chil;; lb that 
the F.rencl¥7 dflring the importing time, made their markets,’ furnidied rhemi'elvcs with 
provifion, and got home again in twelve or fourteen months time. When Martinet 
arrived at Chili in the year 1717, with the king of Spain’s commifilon to take ordeftroy 
all his countrymen that were trading clandcllincly, he loon found enipio\'ment for his 
three lliips, tlie fourth boing loft, as I have oblervcd ; and of fourteen fail of St. Malo 
men, there was but one efcaped him, Ihe being land-locked in a little creek, whore Ihe 
lay liiii, till ftie \«as got to leeward ; after which (he weighed, and came away with 
half lier cargo unfold. 'J'hough all tiiis was to execute tiie orders of his Catliolic 
Majefty, and doing afcnfible pleafure to the Britilh South Sea Company, yet the Creole 
Spaniards, efpecially the trading part of them, found themfcivcs almoft ruined by it, 
hccaufe it hindered the circulation of money, and fpoiied bufmefsj fo thai they could 
not bear the fight of tiie French men of war, though they liked the French irtifchant- 
men well enough. On the other hand, the I'Vtsich, imagining they had done the 
Spaniards effedlual ilrvice, expected, no doubt, civil treatment in return, while they 
ftaid among them. But, as loon as .Martinet brought his prizes into Calao, and the 
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Frenchmen had received their proper fhares, they, forgetting the old antipathy of the 
Spani/h to the French nation, gave themfelves extravagant airs afliore, by dancing and 
drinking; and this ftill incenfed the Creolians more agtunft them, who called them 
cavachos and renegados, for falling foul on their own countrymen. From one thing 
or other, their mutual quarrels grew fo high, that the Frenchmen were forced to go in 
parties about Lima and CalaO, the better to avoid public outrages and affronts. At 
laft, a young gentleman, who was enfign on bo.ird the Ruby, and nephew to Captain 
Jonquiere, ^^as /hot from a window, and the malefaftor took refuge in the great church 
at Calao. Martinet, Jonquiere, and the other captains, joined in a petition to the vice- 
roy, that the murderer might be delivered to juftice ; but the viceroy, being an avch- 
bifhop, would by no means violate the rights of the church to humour any body, upon 
whith they ordered all their men on board by public beat of drum, and brougur t;;cir 
three Ihips, wdth their broadfides, to bear on the town of Calao, threatening fo dcmrilini 
the hnufes and fortifications, imlcfs the affaflin was delivered up or executed. All this 
bluftcring could not prevail with the viceroy to give them any fatisfadion, though they 
had feveral other men killed befidcs that genileman. 

At laft, Jonquiere, unwilling to ufc extremities, and no longer able to bear the place 
where his nephew was murdered, obtained of his commodore IMartinet, that he might 
make the belt of his way home. i\bout this time, many fathers, and many rich 
paffengers, were got together at the town of C’onception, intending, when this fquadron 
came by, to take their paffage to Europe; for they knew, that all fliips bound to Cape 
Horn muft touch at Conception, or thereabouts, for provifion: herein Jonquiere got 
ftart of his commodore, having now the advantage of fo many good paffengers in iris 
for, as the king of Spain has no officers at Conception to regiftcr the money 
fliipped there, fo it ij unknown what vaft fums thofe paflengers and miffioniaries put 
on board the Ruby. By this opportunity, the padres and others gained two great 
advantap/s; firft, they were fpared the trouble of a voyage to Panama or Acapulco, 
and thence travsrfing the continent to Porto •Bello, or La Vera Cfuz, where they muft 
have had their cofft%s vifitcd, to fee if the indulto to his Majefty was fairly accounted 
for; and then they faved every fliilling of that induljo, or duty, becaufe the Ruby 
touched ftrfti in France, where no cognizance at all was to be taken of, the affair ; fo 
that as they faved one moiety of the duty payable in America, they likewife got clear 
of the other piwablc in Spain ; becaufe the Ikip arrived in France, where they put all 
the money on ffiose. 'There was on board the Ruby, befides theffi paffengers money, 
a confideAble fura ariftngVo his Catholic Majefty for the confifcation (jf jf i f thirteen 
interlopers taken by this fquadron ; all which together, I was well informed, amounted 
to four millions of dollars aboard that ffiip: what a line booty then we miffed through 
Sljelvocke’s obftinate condutt ? For, when this fame Ihip the Ruby found us in the 
harbour of St. Catherine’s, Jonquiere’s company, as I faid before, were fo infirm, that 
he had not more than fixty found men out < F four hundred, fo tlint he really was afraid 
of us, and would not even fend his boat allujrc to the \ .• c-'-.g-pIacc, where we kept 
gusird, taitl our coopers and failmakers were at work, till he had firft afited our cap¬ 
tain leave; nor is this at all ftrangc, for underitanding we had a confort, he was 
really in pain all the time he v, as there, left the Succefs fhould come in. 

After Captain Martinet had cleared the coaft of Peru and Chili of his counti^mcn, 
he fentf^prtfs with the new.s to Madrid, his brcthcr-in-law hlonfieur cle Grange, vlio 
came By way of Porto Bello, Jamaica, and London. Upon delivering his meffage, 
the king alked him what he fhould 'do for him: *De Grange humbly begged, that his 
Majefty would pleafe to give him the command of a fliip to go round Ca])e Horn again. 
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He accordingly lincl flie Zclcria of fifty guns : be came firft to Calais, where the fhip 
was getting ready ; but was I’urprii'icl to find a cold reception from the French mer¬ 
chants, ami oiltcr gentlemen of his acquaintanee refidJng there; for, as there were 
rocfehants of fevcral na.tions ieterelled in the fifips lakcii and confifeated as aforefaid, 
t!:ey ttnai'.iiuoufly Imked upon him, ami all tlie I'reueh ai oard that I'quadron, as falfe 
brethren, for ferving a foreign power to the prejudice oT their own countrymen; and', 
wiule he expefted a valuable cargo configned to him, being what he aimed at, he found 
himfelf quite dil'appointccl; for no man unuId fiiip the value of a dollar wish him. 
Captain Fitzgerald, who was then ('.ales, feeing this, made hint a confidcrable pro- 
polal, for the privilege of going his nc: r ofiicer, ami to take aboard what gocxls he 
couKi procure iu hi.s i>wn mnne. Pc Cr.sngc, being a little embarraifed, accepted the 
offer, and ohtainei' at Court a Coniiiiiiiion for him as fecond captain. Accordingly, 
they manned the '/elcrin chii-fly witli I Vench and fonie Englilh feamcn; and got very 
V'ClI round tlie Cape, when our two privatccis, Succefs and Speedwell, were known 
to be in the South Sea, this lame fiiip Zelerin was one of thufe Ihips coniiniffioned by 
the Viceroy of Peru to cruil'e for us. Pitzgerald fold his goods at Fima to great ad- 
Tantage, where he continued, while l)e Grange ferved as captaitt under the admiral 
Don Pteiro Miranda, who took mvfi.lf, and tiic refl of us, prifouers. I’he St. Malo 
merchants, though great luffcrers by fo many coufiicarions, were not mucli difeouraged; 
for, in the year lyco, we found the vSo’oinon of St. M. lo, estnying forty gun.s, and 150 
men, at Hilo, on the coafi of Chili, with fevcral finall .'^panilh harks at her (iern. She 
fold her cargo in fix weeks time, got a l.elh lupply nl provilion, and leir the coafi 
without ititerruption ; for by this time Martinet’s I'quadron was all come away. 

'i'he Solomon's good {’iiccefs gave fuch encouragement, th;il they immediately lifted 
out fourteen fail together ; all which arrived in the South Sea in the beginning td the 
year 1721, three of whole commanders, having the belt acqu.tintanee atnong the 
Creolians, quickly fold their cargoes, and returned homo. Alamt this lime the people 
of Lima judged the Fngli/h privateers were gone ofl' the coafi, at leafi that no more 
hofiilities would be committed, bccaul'e of the truce made belw\,'eh the two crowms; 
whereupon the threeSpanifli inqn of war, fitted out to cniife on us, were ordejed againfl 
thofc frefli interlopers. 1 was on board the advice-boat, called the Flying'-filli, in com¬ 
pany of the faid three men of war, when tliey came up with the eleven fail td' St. Malo 
all together, on the coafi: of Chili; and, inliead of firing upon then), the Spaniards 
joined them like friends. The French, expecting to be attacked, kept altogether in a 
line, amFdared the men of war to begin. I'his to me feamed new, that three fuch 
fhips, purpol'tly fitted for this cruife, fhould, on their own coafi, decline doing their 
duty; for, had they proved too weak, they had ports of their own under tiieir lee. 
In fhort, the men of war contented themfdvcs to wateli the others motion, keeping 
them always in fight; and, when any of the French fhips fleered to the Ihore, the 
Spaniards lent their pinnace, or long boat, with the Spanifh flag hoilled, the fight of 
which etfedluaily^deterred the Creoles from fieating or trading with the French. Thus 
they made flnft to hinder ail thefe fhips dilpofing of their goods, except (hey 'Were met 
by chance at fca, and luld fome elandeflinely. At length, being tired out, the French¬ 
men got leave to lake in provifion, and went home wdeh at leait Iralf their goods un¬ 
fold. Notwithfianding all this, and the fevere edifts againfl it in France, I know 
they ftill continue the trade, though privately; nor is it probable they Will evpr leave 
oflF fo lucrative a commerce, except lomc other p9Wer prevents it. 

I lhall now returti to my own affairs, and the manner of my return from that part 
of the world j a plain rclalion of which wifi be a fufficient refutation of what Captain 
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Sbelvocke tins been pleafed to deliver to the world in his book upon this fubjedt. I 
have acKiiowlcdged the kind rvception T met with from the admiral of the South Seas, 
and the reafoti of his treating us fo civilly. In eleven months time that I continued at 
l.ima, 1 think it.is but juRice to mention the fevera! favours I received, particularly 
from Don Juan BaptiRa Palacio, a native of Bifcay, and knight of the order of St. 
James, who came weekly to the prifon while we were there, and gave money to all of 
us, according to our feveral degrees. Captain Nicolas Fitzgerald procured my en- 
laigement b)*becoming I’ecurity forme, gave me money, and furniflied me with necef* 
farics tlieiiccforward to the time of my departure; and gave not only mo, but twenty 
more, a palTage to Cadiz ima Spanifh advice-boat, called the Flying-fifl): Mr.Preffick, 
our furgeon’s mate, adled as furgeon in her, receiving wages; and fo did all our men, 
being releafed from prifon to aflift in navigating the veffol home. For my part, as I 
was well treated, I wouhl not cat the bread of idlenefs, but kept my watches, as other 
ollicers; and, pray, where is the harm of all this ? Though Shelvocke had the ftupidiry 
to call it treafon ; and it mull appear a very malicious charge, as well as an ignorant 
one, that, after a m.nn has been driven amongft the enemy, he muff be called a traitor 
for being ufed kindly, and accepting his paffage back again ; that, becaufe / was not 
murdered there, T ought to be executed at jioine! I’his is Shclvocke’s great chriflianity 
and good conl’cicnce! But, to return to what I was faying:—On my arrival at Cadiz, 
Captain John liivers, of the Britannia, gave me his table, and my paffage to London; 
W'here, upon my arrival, and the reprefentation of my hardfhips. Use following perfons 
of honour and dillindion were pleafed to exprefs their concern for my fufferings, by 
making me a prefent each of ten guineas; viz. Fdward Hughs, William Sloper, and 
j3i4.xander Strahan, Efquires; Samuel Winder, Beak Winder, Henry Neal, and Jolm 
Barnes, merchants; Tlumphry Thayer, and Thomas Stratfield, druggifts. This af- 
forded me the i'aiisfa^lion of feeing, that fuch as were the beft judges, had a proper 
idea of the mileries 1 had fuflained, and approved of the manner in which I behaved, 
the only confolgtion which I could receive in the circumftances in which that unfortu¬ 
nate voyage left ifi». ITe fair account I have given of fafts, the detail of my pro¬ 
ceedings in the Spanifh Wefl Indie.s, and the account of what I obferved worthy of 
notice during my itay in thofe parts, will, I hope, acquit me in the opinion of every 
candid and impartial reader, from the afperfions thrown upon me in Shelvocke’s book; 
and acquire me, what every man would wifli tq have, the approbation of him to whom, 
of his own free he fubmits the cenfure of his afUons. 
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The TranjlaUr's Preface. 

■^^HEN the tranflation of the hiftory of Chile was firft undertaken, it was nlu?c 
out of confideration of making that part of the world, fo remote from ours, better 
knowm, as to the geographical part, the natural hiftory, and the firft fettlcments of 
the Spaniards, than to enter into a diftinft narrative of the events of thai, invafion, 
which contain little inftruftion, being betivecn a people of great arts 4md abilities on 
one fide, and another of great natural courage, and no culture of* the mind pr body, 
on the other. The cafe was fo extravagantly unequal between them, when the odds 
of guns, armour, horfes, and ditcipline, are weighed againft nakednefs, aauxhy, panick 
terrors, and (impHcity, that it feems a kind of prodigy that the love of liberty and a ftock 
of natural unpolilhed bravery, fhould hold a conteft with armed avarice, fpirited by 
fupcrftiticus zeal, for almoft a whole century. '»■ 

The natural hiftory of Chile is fo admirably performed„ihat it may be a model for 
moft relaffdns of that kind ; for there arc exa£t deferiptions of all the beafts, birds, 
fifties, plants, minerals, coafts, rivers, bays, and inhabitants of the country, that can 
be wiftied for. 'Iherc is, bcfides, an excellent account of the climate, the Icafons, jhe 
winds, the manner of living both of the Indians .and the Spaniards. The defeription 
of the great Cordillera, or chain of mountains, which runs for almoft a thoufand leagues 
in a parallel line with the South Sea, and divides Chile from the ultra mountain 
pro^'incf.s, is fo a^:curate, that nothing of that kind can he more fo: the imrative of 
the nvanner of travelling through thofe vaft plains of Cuyo and Tucuman, as far as 
Buenos Ayres, and the river of Plata; the topographical defeription of the ftreights of 
Magellan, v/ith all its bays, ports, and its w'hole navigation, are of great inftrucUoii, as 
well as very enfertaining. 

* From Clnircbiirs Colledion, vol. iii. third edition i;45‘ The importance of the countries has been 
more attended to than IFlid ciircnology. 
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In all this the jefuit, who was the author of this hiftory, muft be confeflTed to have 
deferved the character of a canukl incjuifuivc philofophsr; and in what he has per¬ 
formed bcfides, about the fettlorucnts of the Spaniards, he is very particular, efpecially 
in his defcriptioii of the city of St. Jatpi de Chile ; where any one may fee the pro- 
grefs^bf prieflcraft in that new jvurld, by the vaft riches of the convents, monadeiaes, 
and nunneries : but above all the inftructive chapters of this treatife, there is one about 
the methods,of driving a trade between Europe and Chile to and from the Philip¬ 
pines and Ead Indies, which contains j'ecreis of commerce and navigation, w'hich I 
■w'onder how they were publiihed, and it is poffible may, ere it be long, be pracUfed 
by the Spaniards and other nations, if the navigation of the Mexican Gulph becomes 
fo trt)ublcfomc, as it is like to be made by the naval powers of Europe, wdio feem to 
have chofe thole feas for the fcenc of all their maritime power to exert itfelf in. - 
There is a digreilion about the fird difeovery of the illands and Continent of America 
by Columbus, and a progreffive narration of all the other difeoveries, as they were made, 
and by whom, which is very curious ; but as it is borrowed fioin other writers, the 
author can chalienge no other merit than that of a judicious compiler. > * 

All that needs to be added to this preface, is, to let the world know that the tranf- 
latlon was fird encouraged by the Royal Society, of which the tranflator has the honour 
to be a member; and that it was two finnmer’s work, that it might be the lefs fubjefl: 
to errors; and to prevent them, that worthy cncouragcr of all natural knowledge, as 
well as of his own profellion, in wliich he excels, Dr. Hans Sloane, has contributed 
very obligingly fome of his care and attention. 

The Author's Preface. 

TOEING jtonie from the kingdom of Chile into Europe, I obfeiwed that there was fo 
^ little known oi-the parts 1 came from, that in many places the very name of Chile 
had .not been hearil^Ji. This made me think my felt obliged to fatisfy, in fome raeafure, 
the defire of many curious perfuns, who preffed me to communicate to the world a. 
thing lb wartlm of its knowledge. But 1 found inyfelf ifi great difficulty how to comply 
with their priming iadances, being dellitute of all the materials requifite for fuch a 
work, and at i’uch a didance from the place that could furniffi them, that I defpffired 
of giving a jud futisfadion : however, in obedience to thofc whofe commands I cannot 
but rciped, I refolvcd to write this account, more to comply with my duty, and giVc 
fome information of thofe reffiote regions, than to pretend to a perfect and^fllft hidury, 
which thivS relation, in all its parts, (I confers,; ' oincs very Ihort of. The reader, then, 
,f)eing thus prepared, wall, I hope, have a regard to the little help 1 could have in this 
work, at fuch a diitance as Rome and Chile are from one another ; and by his prudence 
and goodnefs, excufe any thing that may feem Id's finifhed in this work; particularly 
fince there is hopes of a general hidory of Ctiile, w'hich -:?nmt belong before it Is 
ffiiilhed. ^ • 

In the mean time, the firfl and fecond books of this relation w'ill fhew the natural 
dite of the kingdom of Chile, b-otb as to its climate and produd ; the third will deferibe 
the qualities of its fird inhabiuuits; the fourth and fifth W'ill deferibe the fird entrance 
of the Spaniards into it, and thecouqueft of it by tlietn; the iixth will contain the va¬ 
rious events of the w'ar, caufed by tjic noble refiilaiice made by the Araucanos; the 
feventh will Ihew the fird means of peace attempted by father Lewis de Valdivia^, ,of 
the company of Jefus, in order to facilitate the preaching of tiie holy Gofpel, and the 
glorious death of his holy companions; the lall book, which is alio the larged of all, 

will 
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will contain the firft means of planting the Chriflialfc faith, and its propagation among 
the Indians, which was particularly compaflcd, and is flill carried on, by ihe miflions and 
minidry of our company; all yJ'ich endeavours of theins I explain and diftingiiilh 
under fix heads, Ihcwing the nccelTitv of the fpirituul help that thdfe new Chriilians 
lie under, both as to preaching, and informing thenj of matters of the ChlilHan 
faith. 

1 mud give here five adverti'ements ; the firfl, that in what I have feen myfelf, I 
have not departed from the truth in any thing I iiavc writ: as to what I relate by 
hearfay, or by authority from other writers, 1 report it with the fame candour as I 
heard and read it, without adding or diminifiiing any thing of the truth ; and though 
all thofe I cite in this work are worthy to be believed, yet the lealt to be fufpeded 
of partiality, are fuch foreign writers who extol and commend this kingdom of Chile 
with fuch repeated encomiums. My fccond advertifement is, that confidering the king¬ 
dom of Chile was the lad part of South America liiat was iHfcovered, and the neared 
to the Antartick Pole, 1 could not treat of its dil'covery with good grounds, without 
touching a little upon the neighbouring kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, which were 
as a paflage to ic: and if I have enlarged now and then on the praifes and defeription of 
thofe parts, it was becaufe I thought it m'ght not l)e dilagrceable to the reader ; in 
which, if I am miftaken, he has only to Ikip fome chajite.s of the fourth book, and go 
directly to thofe which treat of the fird entrance of Don Diego <!e Almagro imo Chile. 
Thirdly, I mud take notice, that though I do fomethnes, iu fpcaking of the land of 
Chile, report fome particularities which feem trifles, and not lb proper for hiltory, 
I do not relate them as fingular and proper to that ci>untry alone, but rather to 
(hew the uniformity both of nature and cuflotns, as to liic and religion, in Jll 
thofe parts; and fome things are mentioned to encourage (hole new countries to drive 
on the advancement of religion, politenefs, learning, au ’ good morals. 

Fourthly, I mud take notice, that fiuce I do not here make a general hidory of Chile, 
I have not had occafion to mention all the illuilrious men, and noble 'commanders and 
foldiers who have flouriflied in thofe parts from the beginning ol the conqued : I only, 
therefore, take notice of fuch as I Jfind named in the authors whom 1 cite j'-'rmd they 
too not making it their bufinefs to write a didiiict hiltory ol Chile, but’only lo relate 
fome particular event, and fo mention only fome part of ibe government of lome 
governors, or their wars, cannot be ex*a£t in the account of all thofe who have in 
different times and occafions ailed in thofe wars ; and by this falvo 1 cover the honour 
of all ob; gallant commanders and foldiers of Chile, whofo actions I omit, tlioiigh they 
are worthy to be graven in marble or bronze, only for this reafon. And though I 
own, that I am not ignorant of many who have flourilhed in my time, and before it, 
yet I have not fo didincl an information as would be neoefi'ary to give them their due 
commendations, and fet their actions in that light which their valour deferves; there¬ 
fore the general hi dory bf Chile will peribrm that part. Perhaps, even before that, 
this work of mipe may excite fomebody to employ their talent in making a particular 
book of their eulogiums and praifes, which cannot fail of being well recefved in tha 
world, fince fo many noble and illudrious families of Eurojie will be concerned 
in it. 

Ladly, I advertife, that though the principal motive of my writing this relation, 
was to publifh the fpiritual minidry of our company in the converfion of fouls in this 
Jdagdom of Chile, yet I could not but treat ,fiird of the land and inhabitants, as 
the objedf and fubjeft of their endeavours j and I have been forced to be more 
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diffufe in it, than I would hav^een about a place already known to the world by 
any hiftory or relations made ofit. For this reafon, I have employed fix books in 
the defcription of the land, and the valorous fierce ^pofition of its inhabitants, that 
the force and efficacy of the divine grace nlight fhine out the more in the beginnings of 
the Gonverfions of that untradjible nation, mentioned in my two laft books, which are 
almofi; as comprehenfive as my fix firft, which were divided into fo many, only to 
anfwer the diverfity of matter which they contain. 

Thus 1 have informed my reader of this work, in which he will find variety of en¬ 
tertainment. Some things will anfwer the curiofity of thofe who delight in knowing 
natural caufes j others will be moved and incited to valiant adfions by the examples of 
thofe performed here. Thofe likewife, who love hillorical relations, will be pleafed, 
fince here is an epitome of the difcovery of the beft part of the Indies, according to 
the order of times, and perfons concerned in the conquefts and difcoveries of fo many 
kingdoms; and, laftly, the pious difpofition of devout minds will be elevated to praife 
God for the fignal favours, which the queen of heaven has bellowed on the kingdom 
of Chile in particular; and adore the Lord of ail things, for having in little more than 
one century made his name known, and his worfhip introduced among fo many heathen 
nations, even to bring the untamed and powerful Araucanos upon their knees to him, 
after fo many years itubborn refilling the entrance of the Gofpel. I cannot defire my 
reader to exprefs any acknowledgments for this work of mine, becaufe I do not judge 
it deferves fo great a reward; but I hope he may, with indulgence, excufe its faults, 
and make me fome allowance for the little helps I have had in writing. 1 have endea¬ 
voured to pleafe all; but, particularly, to fhew how the kingdom of Chrift may be 
advanced in that new world, if the apoftolical zeal of the evangelical workmen will 
employ itfelf In this great harveft of fo extended a gentilifm and new Chrifiianity, 


TO THE READER. 

’I’HL hi it h.M books being the only ones that contain the hiftorical and natural ac¬ 
counts, they arc tranflated j and fome chapters even out of them omjtled, for their 
tedious fuperltitious narratives. 


. BOOK I. 

OP THE NATURE AND PROPER’nES OF THE KINGDOM OF CHILE. 

CH 4 P. I. — Of the Situation, Climate, and Divifton of tuc Kingdom of Chile. 

'J'HE kingdong of CWle, which is the ultermoft bounds of South America, and has 
the kingdom of Peru to the north, begins at the 2 5th degree of fouth latitude, 
towards the antarctick pole, and is extended in length five hundred leagues, as lar as 
the flraights tjf Magellan, and its oppofite land, called La Tierra del Fuego, which 
reaches to the 59th degree. The breadth of Chile is various; for it may be faid to 
extend itfelf oqp himdred and fifty leagues call and weft, becaufe though that which is 
properly called Chile, is not in many places above twenty or thirty leagues broad, which 
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is generally its extent from the fea to the famous Nevada, or chain oS mom- 

tains coveted with fnow (of which we lhall fpeak in its proper place,) yet in the divi- 
fion of the bounds of the feveral governments of America, die king added to Chile 
thofe vaft plains of Cuyo, which run in length as hr as Chile does, and are above 
twice as broad. , 

The oppofite part of the world to this kingdom, is the meridian that paffes between 
the ifland Taprobana of the ancients, which is Zeilon, and Cape Comorip, beginning 
at twenty-fix degrees north of the equinoftial line. The inhabitants are properly an¬ 
tipodes to thofe of Chile; and thofe who inhabit the countries that reach from thirty- 
feven degrees to forty-four of the moft wefterly parts of New Guinea, would be alfo 
diametrically antipodes to the inhabitants of Caftille; but it is yet uncertain, whether 
that part of the world is land or water; but this is certain, that it fsills out in the di- 
vifion of Caftille, and is oppofite to it, and is weft from Chile one thoufand feven 
hundred leagues. 

This kingdom is comprehended in the third, fourth, and fifth climate: in that part 
of it whiih is in the third climate, the longeft day is thirteen hours; and in the fifth 
climate, the day at longeft is about fourteen hours, and fomething more, quite contrary 
to Europe, as being oppofite to it, but not diametrically; for the longeft day in Chile 
is St. Lucia’s, and the morteft St. Barnaby’s; the fun is always there towards the north, 
and the Ihadows to the fouth. 

This is the fituation of the kingdom of Chile, which borders upon the north with 
the province of Aracama, and the rich mines of filver of Potofi, where the kingdom 
of Peru begins; and on the fouth it has the great fea to the pole, and the iflands dif- 
covered in it. Abraham Ortelius was of opinion, that there was on this fouth fide 'of 
the kinedom of Chile, a land which was contiguous with New Guinea; and this opi¬ 
nion lafted till we were und^eived by thofe who having pafled by the ftraight of 
St. Vincent, otherwife called the ftraight of Le Maire, went round that fouth land called 
the Tierra del Fuego, and returned to the north fea by the ftraights of Magellan ; prov¬ 
ing evidently the faid land to be an ifland, entirely feparated from any other landas 
I mall Ihew further in its propef place. 

Chile has on the eaft Tucuman and Buenos Ayres, and to the north-iaft Paraguay 
and Brafil; to the weft it has the South-Sea, which, according to the opinion of An- 
toiUb de Herrera, is all that is comprehended between Chile and Ching, and begins at 
th/ Golden Cherfonefus, or the ifland of Sumatra ; and thaj fea is ih breadth, eaft and 
.■weft, twc?TfP fhfand feven hundred leagues. » 

According to what has been faid, we may divide this kingdom into thriT parts; the 
firft and principal is that which is comprehended between the (fordillera Nevada and 
the South-Sea, which is properly called Chile. The fecond contains the ifl.mds which 
are fowed up and down upon its coaft. as far as the ftraights of Magellan. The third 
contains the province of Cuyo, which is on the other fide of the fnowy mountiuns, 
called the Cordilfora Nevada, and run in length all along as far as the ftraights, and in 
breadth extends to the confines of Tucuman. ** 

To begin then with that part which is moft properly called Chile: I confefs I had 
rather the defeription of it had fallen to the lot of fome ftranger who had feen it; for 
then the danger of palling for too partial fiir one’s own country, (to which are expofed 
all thofe who write of it) would have been more eafily avoided, and fuch an one niighf 
with lefs apprehenfion enlarge upon the excellent properties which God has been pleated 
to endow it with. 'The common ofunion of all thofc who have come fnpm Eurt^ to 
h*„is, that its foil and its climate exceed ail others they have feen; though, perhaps^ in 
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that they only make a return for |he kind weloxne they all meet with in thofe parts. 
As for my part, all I can fay, is, that though it be like Europe in every thing, except 
m the oppofition of the feafons, which are tranfpofed, it being foring and funnuer m 
the one, when iris autumn and winter in the other, yet it has lome properties which 
do r«illy fingularize it, and deferve the praifes given it by travellers j for, firfl:, neither 
the heat nor the cold are fo exceffive as in Europe, particularly as far as the 45 th de¬ 
gree of latitijde, for from thence to the pole the rigorous and exceffive cold b^ins. 

The accidental fituation of the land of Chile, muft be the caufe of this ‘temperaturc- 
of the air; for being covered on the eaft by the high mountains of the Cordillera, 
which are all fo prod%ioufly elevated, it receives the frefh and cooling breezes from the 
fea and the tides which penetrate as far as the foot of the mountains, joining with the 
coolnefs of the fnow, with which they are covered, refrelh the air fo, that about four 
o’clock in the afternoon the heat is no ways troublefome. Nay, if one is in tlie ftade, 
one may fay, that in no hour of the day the fun is infupportable, efpecially from thirty- 
fix degrees, or thereabouts, neither day nor night the heat can be complained of; 
which IS the caufe, that at the town of the Conception, which is in that fituation, the 
covering for beds is the fame winter and fummer, neither of thofe feafons being any 
ways troublefome. ' • , 

Another good quality of this country is, to be free from lightning; for though* 
fometimes thunder is heard, it is at a great diftance up in the mountain. Neither does 
there fall any hail in the fpring or fumnier; or are thofe ftorms of thunder and light¬ 
ning feen here, which in other parts make the bells be rung out, and the clouds to be 
exorcized; neither are there fo many cloudy days in winter as in other parts} but moll 
dommonly after the rain has tailed two or three days, the heavens clear up, and look 
as if the iky had been waihed, without the leaft cloud, in a very ihort time after the 
rain; for as foon as ever the north wind, which brings rfie cloudy weather, ceafes, the 
fouth fucceeds, and in a few hours drives swey the ram; or if it be in the night-time, 
the dew fells, and^the fun rifes brighter than ever. 

'this country is yet to be valued upon another propriety of it, which is, that it is free 
from poifonous creatures, fuch as vipers and fnakes, feorpions or toads; fo that one 
may venture^o fit under a tree, or Ue down and roll on the ground, without fear of 
being bit by them. Neither are there tygers, panthers, or any other mifchievous ani¬ 
mals, except fome lions of a fmall kind, whihh fometimes do harm to the flocks of 
Iheep or goats, buf never tp men, whom they fly from; and this is not only in the cul¬ 
tivated land, where men are frequent, but in the woods and folitude, anductthe thickeil 
groves, of which there are fome fo clofe with trees, that one can hardly break through 
them afoot. I heard a friar of ours, who was an excellent builder, fay, that having 
gone for three months together in woods, a here there was no fign of any one’s having 
paffed before, to find out trees proper for the timber of the church of St. Jago, he had 
never met with the leaft poifonous creature that could either caufe a naufeous idea, or 
a dangerous effeft. 

There^ another moft wonderful' fiOgularity of this fame country, which is, that not 
only it does not breed, but will not fuffer any punaizes, or bugs, to live in it j which 
is the more to be admired, that on the other fide the mountains thCT fwarm. I never 
few one in it alive, for fometimes 0 iere are fome in the goods and furniture of people 
who coroe from the province of Cuyo j but as foon as they feel the air of Chile they 
die. 'The expaietice titet was matfe.of this, by one diat was either curious or mah'ci- 
0U8 enough, was wonderful; for coming from Cuyo to Chile, he brought fome of 
thofe creatures wkh him, wdil put up in a box, and fuch food provided for them as to 
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keep them alivo j but no fooner were they come to the valley of ^oncagua, which w 
the firft valley coming down from the mountains, but they all died, not fo much aa 
one remaining alive. 

I do not fay any thing here of the mines of gold, nor of thofe excellent waters 
which running from them, are cordial and healthy ; nor of the abundance of provifions 
for life, nor of the phyfical plants, nor of many other rare qualities m which this 
country exceeds others, as well to avoid confufion, as becaufe thofe things will be 
better Ihewed when we come to treat of each of them in particular in their proper 
place. 

' • In all other things the land of Chile is fo like Europe, both inwclimate and foil, that 
there is very fmall or no difference j and it is very remarkable, that in fuch variety of 
difcoveries made in America, none is fo conformable in every thing with the European 
conftitution, as this traft of Chile j for in moft of the places between the tropicks, as 
Braill, Cartagena, Panama, Portobello, and thofe coafts in that fituation, the heats are 
violent, and continual all the year; and in fome other places, fuch as Potofi, and the 
mountains of Peru, the cold is as exceffive; in fome they have a winter without rain, 
and have their rain in fummer, when their heat is higheft; others there are, where 
they have_ neither wine, oil, »or wheat of their own produfl:; and though in fome 
^'^they may have thefe produftions, yet the other fruits of Europe do not take with 
them j but Chile has, jufl as Europe, its four feafons, of fpring, fummer, autumn, and 
winter; it does not rain in fummer, but in winter ; and all the product of Europe agrees 
with their foil. 

One thing is much to be admired, and that is, that the land of Cuyo, that of Tu- 
cuman, and Buenos Ayres, being all in the fame latitude with Chile, are neverthelA's 
fo different in climate from it and from Europe j for though in .thofe parts it freezes 
exceedingly, fo as to freeze water within doors, and that their cattle, if left abroad, 
die with cold, yet there does not fall a drop of rain all the winter, and the fun Ihines 
out fo bright and clear, that not a cloud is to be feei\: but in the fpring they have fuch 
abundance of rain, that it would drowm the whole country, if the ftiowers lafled as 
long as in Europe or in Chile; for when the rain lafts but an hour and a half, the 
ftreets are full of ftreams in the towns, and the carts are up to their axle-trees, though, 
they are very high in thofe parts, and all the country is as it were a fea : there fall 
likewife at that time thunder-ftones, and hail as big as a hen’s egg, n^y, as geefe eggs, 
and fometimes as big as oftriches ; as I myfelf have feen. 

All thideJlorms and varieties of weather form themfelven in the high mountains, that 
are a kind of wall to the kingdom of Chile ; and they never come fo far down as to 
invade its territories, but ftop at them hke a barricade; for in Chile the weather is 
always fteady and conftant, without fudden changes, all the fpring, fummer, and 
autumn J in winter, indeed, there are degrees of heat and cold, as there is a differ¬ 
ence in the length and fhortnefs of the days, according to the degrees of the latitude, 
and courfe of tl^e fun, which caufes the fame variation as in Europe, though in oppo- 
fite months. 

From hence it follows, as authors do obferve, and experience teaches, that there 
muft be, and is, a great refemblance between the animals and other pr^uflions of 
Chile and thofe of Europe. As a proof of this, I have feen feveral gentlemen that 
came to Chile from other parts of-America, cither as commanders, or for other em¬ 
ployments, which are in the king’s difpofal, incredibly overjoyed at this conformity with 
Europe ; for they«think themfdves, as it were, in their native country, the air and the 
provihons of both fo like in their qualities : the meats are more nouriihing than in hot- 
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ter climates; and when thofe who have been either bom or bred m tbofe hot countries 
come to Chile, they are forced to abftain, and keep a watch upon their appetites, till 
their ftomachs are ufed by little and little to the ftrength of the food of that country, 
and can digeft it.* 


CHAP. ll.-vCy the four Seafons of the Tear, and particularly of the Winter and Spring : 
with a Defeription of fom Flowers and medicinal Plants. 

THE four feafons of the year which are in Europe, the fpring, the fummer, 
the.autumn, and the winter, are with the fame duration of time enjoyed in Chile, 
though not exaftly under the fame names, at the fame time; for the fpring begins 
about the middle ol die Pluropean Auguft, and lafts to the middle of November ; then 
begins the fummer, which holds to the middle of Eebruary ; which is followed by the 
autumn, which lafts to the middle of May ; and then the winter enters, and makes all 
the trees bare of their leaves, and the earth covered with white frofts, (which never- 
thelefs diflblve about two hours after fun-rife, except in fome cloudy days, that the 
ificles kft from one day to another;) the winter ends again about the middle of Auguft, 
It is very feldom that the fnow falls in the valleys or low grounds, though fo great i 
quantity is upon the mountains, that it fijls up fometimes all the hollow places to the 
height of fe^ era! pikes, and there remains, as it were, in wells and refervatories, to 
provide, as it does in due time, fo many fprings and rivers with water, fo fertilizing 
the valleys and plains, that they produce infinite crops of ail forts in the autumn, and 
'enrich the kingdom. But notwithftanding that it feldom fnows in the valleys and 
plains, yet it is fo c(Jd in them, that few parte in Europe are colder; which proceeds 
not only from the degree of elevation this land is in, but alfo from its neighbourhood 
to thofe^aft mountains called the Cordillera, which fend out fuch fharp and piercing 
winds, that foihetimes they arc infupport^ble *, therefore the fea-coaft is much more 
temperate and w arm; but in return mt|(jj» more expofed to vehement tempefts of 
winas, than the inland parts, where thefe ftorms are is fome meafure fpent before they 
reach them,* and fo cannot whip them and torment them as they do thedea-coafts. 

For fome proteftion againft thefe (harp cold winds, God Almighty has placed feveral 
great clutters of thorn-buflies, which thrive lb well, that it is the ordinary fewel of all 
the countries aboiJt the town of St. Jago, and the valleys near it. It is a plant not 
unlike an oak, though more durable; the heart ol the wood is red, an(y5.<wrruptible; 
of it they make coals for the furnace, and other fliop ufes. In other parts the true 
oak ferves for the fame purpofe j as the territory of the city of Conception, where 
there are very large woods of them, whl^h are fo thick, that though they have already 
ferved for the ufes of the natives fo many years, yet when they are entered, they can 
hardly be patted in the middle; and this wi'hin half a league of the city j for further 
up in the country there are forefts, where no man every fet ..is foot^ 

Thoifgh thefe oaks, as alfo the Iruit-trccs, lofe their leaves in winter, yet there are 
wild trees which do not, though all covered with ice and fnow; and the cold is fo far 
from injuring therii, that when the fun melts the froft, they look brighter and more 
beautiful. As foon as the firft rains come, the fields begin to be clothed in green, and 
the eartfi is’covered in twenty ox thirty days with grafs ; amongft which nature pro¬ 
duces a fort of yellow flower in fvfch abundance, that the plains and valleys look like 
carpets of green and yellow. 

II 
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Thcfe firft rains feem to prepare the earth for its ornamental drefs of flowers with the 
fpring, which begins about the middle of Auguft; and they laft till December, that 
the heats come in, and that with fuch variety and abundance of fo many kinds, that 
the fields look as if they had been painted, producing a moll delightful objeft. I 
remember once, as I was travelling, I faw fo great a diverfity of thefe flowers, f<hne 
fcarlet, others blue, yellow, red, ftraw-colour, purple, &c. that I was m^ved to tell 
them, and I told in a fhort time two and forty forts, fo admirable was their variety ; 
and yet I do not reckon among thefe the cultivated ones in gardens, nor thofe that 
were brought from Europe, fuch as carnations, rofes, ftock gilly-flowers, orange, 
liliies, poppies, lupins, &c. 1 only fpeak of thofe that grow wild, which are fo odori¬ 
ferous and fweet-fcented, that it is out of them they diftil a water called aqua d’angeles, 
or, angePs water. The fmell of thefe flowers is perceived fweeteft at the rifing and 
fedng of the fun ; which, mingled with the fcent emitted by the herbs, which are very 
aromatic, produce a moft admirable perfume, and for that reafon they put the fprouts 
and tops of them amongft the flowers which make the angel water. 

It is Icnrcely poflible to exprefs the force with which the earth puts forth thefe plants, 
which is fo great that in many places it is hard to diftinguifh the cultivated from the un¬ 
cultivated lands. One would think at firft that all had been plowed and fowed alike; 
and with the continuance of the rains, the grafs runs up fo ftrong, and grows fo intri¬ 
cate, that a horfe can hardly break through it, it coming in moft places to the faddle 
girts. 

Muftard-feed, turnips, mint, fennel, trefoil, and other plants, which I fee are 
fowed and cultivated in Europe, for the juft efteem that is made of them, do all grow 
wild in Chile, without ferving to the ufe of life at all, othcrwife than by the cattle^s 
feeding on them, which they may do for feveral leagues together.* The muftard-plant 
thrives fo mightily, that it is as big as one’s arm, and fo high and thick, that it looks 
like a tree. I have travelled many leagues through muftard-groves, which wtre taller 
than horfe and man ; and the birds build their nefts in them, as tl]^e gofpel mentions, in 
thefe words, ita ut volucres call veniant et habitent in ramis ejus ; fo that the birds of 


the air come and lodge in the branches thereof. 

There are iftany plants of great virtue in phyfic, and known only to “the Indians, 
called Machis, who are a race of men who are their doftors. lliefe plants they con¬ 
ceal carefully, and particularly from the'Spaniards, to whom if they communicate the 
knowledge of one or two, it is a great mark of their friendfbip; buf the knowledge of 
the reft they^eferve, and it paffes from father to fon. Thefe Machis, or doftors, are 
not only efteemed by the Indians, but by the Spaniards themfelves, who have recourfe 
to them in the greateft extremities, when the difeafe preffes moft. They find wonder- 
fill effefts from the application of thefe fimples, which they ufe in a leffer dofe with the 
Spaniards than with the Indians, who are of a more robuft nature, and ftronger con- 
mtuden. 


I few one of our order much troubled with the falling ficknefs and fwooning fits, fo 
as he was forced to have always fome body in his company, or elfe he might have fallen 
down ftairs, or otherwife killed himfelf: he had ufed all the remedies that the learning 
of phyficians and the charity of religious men could fnggeft* but without any efleft at 
all: nay, he was worfe and worfe every day. Our fathers learned at laft^ that about 
twelve leagues oflF from that place there lived an Indian Machi: they fent for him} and 
being come, and having heard the relation of his diUemper, he gave him as much of 
a certain herb in wfeie as the bignefs of a nail; and it had fo great an effect, that it 
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took away the diftemper, as if he had taken it away with his hand, the pferfon being 
never troubled with it more, all the time 1 knew him. 

I have feen many other cures performed by thefe Machis, particularly in cafes of 
poifon} for in that fort of diftemper they are very eminent. I fliall mention but one 
inftance, of a gentleman who^ had been pining away for feveral years, and often at 
death’s dooii# once, being in extreme danger, he heard of a famous Machi who lived 
a great way off, but was a ihe-doctor, ffor there are women amongft them eminent in 
the art:) he* procured, by prefents, to have her fent for ; and having promifed her a 
confiderable reward, befides what he gave her in hand, which he was well able to per¬ 
form, being very rich and powerful, flie began to apply her remedies, which were 
herbs; and one day, when Ihe faw his body prepared to part with the poifon, fee 
cauied a great filver voider to be fet in the middle of the room, and there, in the pre- 
fence of many people, the gentleman having firft been very fick in his ftomach, he call 
up the poifon which had been given him many years before, wrapp’d up in hair, which 
came up with it; and he was perfectly well after this, as he himfelf related to me. 

Though, as I havefaid, the Indians are fo clofe in keeping fecretthe herbs jfhey ufe, 
yet many of them, perfuaded by reafon, and induced by friendlhip, do communicate 
fomething : and time and experience has»difcovered fo many more, that if I feould 
mention them all, I feould be forced to make a book on purpofe of them *, therefore 
I feall only mention three that I have more prefent in my memory, the effeejs of 
which are prodigious. 

The firft feall be a famous plant called Quinchamali, which rifes not a foot above 
the ground, and its branches fpread like a nofegay, and end in little flowers at the 
points, which, both in colour and in fliape, are not unlike the fafi'ron called Romi. 
They pull up the heij), and boil it entire, ^ with its roots, leaves, and flowers, in fair 
water, which is given to the patient to drink hot: amongft other eflects it produces, 
one is to«8iflblve all coagulated blood in the body, and that very quickly ; fo that an 
Indian feeling himfelf wounded, takes it immediately, to hinder the blood that could 
not’eome out at the Wund from congealing inwardly, and fo prevents all impofthu- 
mation, and the corruption of the reft. 

There happened in our college of St. Jago an accident, which gave,proof of this 
admirable herb ; which was, that an Indian belonging to us being gone to the great 
place to fee the ljull-feaft, a bull, to his great misfortune, calchcd him up, and toffed 
him in the air, and left him ulmoft dead on the fpot; he was brought to our houfe, 
and the plTyfician, being calied, faid he was a dead man, and nothing coijy Jave him; 
but, however, he toUl the father that has care of the fick, that it W’ould coll but little 
to give him the Quinchamali, wrap him up warm, ana leave him alone fome hours. 
Itjevas done accordingly ; and after fome ‘ime, the father reforting to the place where 
they had laid him, to fee if he was dead, he was found not only alive, but out of 
danger, and the feeet all full of blood, which the herb had caufed him to void through 
the pores of his body, fo as he remained pcrfedly well in a li> le time. 

The felond herb is that which we Spaniards call Albaaquiila, and tfie Indians Culen, 
becaufe its leaves are like the leaves of fweet bafil: it grows in bufees fo high, that 
they feem to be trees; the leaves are very fragrant, and fweet like honey: being 
bruifed, it is applied to the wound outwardly, and fome drops of its juice are to be 
poured alfo Into the wound j after which, moft admirable effects of its efficacy are 
feen. 

I was told by Captain Sebaftian Garcia Carrero, the founder of our novitiat-houfe of 
Bucalemo, that as he was travelling with a dog in his company, which he loved eaiv 

uemely, 
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tremely, feme wild monkeys th^t live in the mountains^ll upon him, and lb worried Jbim 
among them by biting him, fome on one fide and fome on the other, that they- left 
him full of wounds, and particularly with one large one in his throat: his raafler came 
up at laft, and found him without fign of life; he was much troubled for the lofs of 
his {log, and lighted to fee what he could do for him. This Albaaquilla, is an herb 
that grows every where in the fields; and the gentleman, at a ventu||, gathering 
three or four handfuls of it, bruifed them between two ftones, and pour^ the juice 
into the dog’s wounds, and into the great one of his throat he thrull a Handful of it, 
and fo left him without hopes of life : but it fell out wonderfully, that after a few 
leagues travelling on, turning back to look at fomething, he faw his dog following 
at a diftance, who was fo well cured that he lived many years after. 

The third herb, that I remember, is like a knot of fine hair, and which is not com¬ 
monly met with: this is an admirable herb in fevers and pleurifies ; it is boiled in 
■water, and drank; it purifies and cleanfes the blood, expelling that which is bad, 
and fo the fick body remains perfectly cured ; as I myfelf have had the experience of it. 

There are feveral other plants, fome of which, cure the pains of the liver j others 
diflblve tile ftone in the bladder, and break it to pieces ; fome are excellent for the 
fciatica and other infirmities; all which, if I.were to relate in particular, 1 ihould make 
a new Diofcor ides, or herbal, which is not my intention. We will therefore leave the 
flowers and herbs of the fpring, the harmony of the finging of birds, which fo rejoices 
the ihornings, and the ferene and quiet days of this feafon, to draw near the fumn^er ; 
which will alford us matter of difeourfe. 


CHAP. III.—Qf the Summer and Autumn, and their Produ^. 

t 

THE fummer begins in the middle of November, and lafts to the middle of Febru¬ 
ary, fo that the greateft heats are at Chriftmas ; and we are forced to have recipurfe 
to our faith, to confider the child God trembling with cold in the manger; for when we 
rife to fing matins, particularly in Cuyo and Tucuman, where the heats are exceflivc, we 
are ready to melt with heat. In Chile the heats are not fo excelTive, becaufc the c oun- 
try is more temperate j but Hill the weather is not fo cold as it was in Bethjlcm. 
About this time the fruits begin to ripen, which are in great ■variety * and ther(\‘ are 
but few of thpfe of Europe that are wanting ; for as foon g^any of them are broi jght, 
either in It^, feed, or plant, they take, and it is wonderful to fee how they thVive. 
I remember about thirty years ago there were no cherries; there coming by chan^cc a 
little tree from Spain, from which all the curious began to multiply them in their gar¬ 
dens, (it being both a rarity, and a valuable fruit;) in a fmall time they were f/o in- 
creafed, that they were banilhed from the gardens to the fields, becaufe they prod: uced 
fo many young plants from their roots, that they took up all the ground about thei^i. 

Of the fruits of Peru, Mexico, and all the continent of America, not one will mrow 
in Chile ; and the reafon is, the oppofition of the climate of Chile; nay, though t^hey 
bring either plant, feed, or fetting, they never thrive; for thofe countries are wir^hin 
the tropics, and Chile is out of them ; for which reafon alfo the fruits of Europe t^jke 
fo well in Chile, fuch as pears, apricots, figs, peaches, quinces, &c. • which b%ar 
infinitely; and if there is not care taken to leflen their number when little, it is i^- 
pofiible for the bojighs to bear the weight of the fruit, fo that they are fain to pr(f>p 
lhen> up with forks when they grow near ripe. 
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T%^£^u^^ that exci^^ Ae reft for.beano^ is the'apple, of all kinds, of which 
there ifte piwJi^ous or Aai0s j and ‘of tnefe, though Aey leflen the number, jet Ae 
others increale fo much A weight, that the trees are Atbught down to Ae grmipid; fo 
that there are niany vvindfalls, fillAg all Ae ground about them, and the very rivers 
o^Vhich they ftand, and Hopping the courfe of Ae water. • 

All Aejjpops of oats, wheat, maize, and all other garden produd, begin to be cut 
m December, and fo on to March ; and they feldom produce lefs than twenty or thirty 
for one, nay, fome a hundred for one, and the maize four hundred for one; and it is 
very feldom that there is any fcarcity of grain, but it is very cheap moft commonly. 

As for the fruit of the gardens, it is never or rarely fold, but any body may, without 
hinderance, ftep into a garden or orchard, and eat what they will; only the ftrawber- 
ries, which they call Frutilla, are fold; for though I have feen them grow wild for 
miles together, yetj bemg cultivated, they are fold very dear : they are very different 
from thofe I hav.e feen here m Rome, as well in Ae tafte as m the fmell; and as for 
their fize, they grow to be as big as peers, moft commonly red; but m the territory 
of the , Conception, there are of them white and yellow. • 

About this time, alfo, the herbs that fatten Ae cattle grow ripe; and then they Be¬ 
gin to kill them with great profit, it beihg the chiefeft riches of the country, by 
reafon of the tallow and hides which are fent for Peru. They kill Aoufands of cows, 
Aeep, goats; and the fleA, bemg fo cheap that it is not worth faving, they throw it 
away into the fea or rivers, that it may not mfe6: Ae air ; only they lalt Ae tongues 
and loms of the cows, which they fend for Peru as prefents for their friends; and 
they who are able, and underftand it, fend likewife fome dried falt-flefh for the king's 
forces, or keep it to feed their ovm flaves or fervants. 

Autumn begins abeut the middle of February; fo Lent proves Ae moft delicious 
time of the year ; for befides lobfters, oyfters, crabs, and other forts of Aell-fiA and 
fea-fiA df all kinds, they fiA m Ae ponds and rivers for trouts, Vagres, Pejereges, 
and. other very cAcjicg river-fiA of feveral kinds ; and at the fame time there is a great 
plenty of legumes, and garden produft, as gourds, all forts of fruit, particularly 
quinces, whijh are as big as one’s head, and another kind called Lucumas, of which 
they mAe fo many diAes, that the mortification of falling is hardly percttved. 

In Ae end of autumn, they begin to gather the olives and Ae grapes; and this 
lafts the months of May and June. The wmes are moft noble and generous, and 
famed by Ae authors who,write of this country : there is fuch plenty of them, that 
the plenty is a grievance, tl*ire being no vent for fuch quantities ; it-'killsyhe Indians, 
becaufe when they drink, it is wiAout meafure, till they fall down ; and it being very 
ftroiig, it bums up their inward parts: the bell kmd fe the Mufcatel. I have feen 
fome that look like water ; but their operation is very different m Ae ftom^h, which 
they warm like brandy. 

There are white wines alfo very much valued ; as Aofe of the grape called Uba 
Torrontei^ and Albilla; the red and deep-coloured are made the ordinary red grape, 
and the grape called Mollar. The bunches of grapes are fo large, that they came ad- 
miration; particularly I remember one, which, bedaufe of its moriftrous bignefs, was 
by its owner (a gentlegtatt) offered to our lady’s Arine,: it was fo big as to fill a baAet, 
and to feed the whole convent df friars for tnat meal, and they are pretty numerous. 
The brahc'hes of the vines are by^ confequench very big, and Ae trunk or body of 
them is in fome places as thick as* a man’s body; and no man can incompafs with 
extended arms Ae h^s of Aem, whhn they are in foil bloom. 

VOL. XIV. C CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV.— {y the natural Riches ef the Kingdom of Chile; v^hicb are its Mines if 

Gold, and other Metals ; as also of the indujlrims Management of its other RroduS, 

THE riches of Chile are of two forts; firft, thofe which nature has beftowed on it, 
without the help of human induftry ; and, fecondly, thofe which have been produced 
and Invented by the inhabitants, to improve and enjoy its fertility. To the firft kind 
belongs its mmes of gold, filver, copper, tin, quick-filver, and lead, with which hea¬ 
ven has enriched it. Of the copper of Chile are made all the great guns for Peru and 
the neighbouring kingdoms, in the garrifons of which there are always ftores, parti¬ 
cularly on the coafts; all the bells of the churches, and utenfils for families, are of 
this metal; fo that fince the working of thefe mines, no copper has come from Spain; 
for the Indies are fufficiently fupplied by them with all they can want. 

There is little lead worked, becaufe there is little ufe of it; qiuckfilver lefs, becaufe 
the mines'are but newly difcovered ; and as they were going to work them, the obfta- 
cle to thofe of Guancabilica in Peru was removed^ and fo there was no need of work¬ 
ing thofe of Chile. Thofe of filver likewife lie unwrought, becaufe the golden mines 
are of lefs charge,,and fo every body has turned their induftry towards them ; thw are 
fo many, and fo rich, that from the confines of Peru to the extremeft parts of this 
kingdom, as far as the ftraights of Magellan, there is no part of the country but they 
difcover them; which made father Gregory of Leon, in his map of Chile, fay, that 
this country ought rather to have been called a plate of gold, than to go about to 
recMhn up its golden mines, which are innumerable. 

All the authors who have writ of this country, do mightily enlarge upon its riches; 
arid the fame is done by all thofe who have navigated the ftraights of Magellan. An¬ 
tonio de Herrera, in his general hiftory of the Indies, fays, that in all the Weft Indies, 
no gold is fo fine as that of Voldivia in Chile, e'xcept the famous mine of tiarabaya ; 
and that when thofe mines were firft worked, (which was before thpfe'Indians who art- 
now at peace with us were at war,) an Indian among them did ufe to get from theoa 
every day ao or 30 pefos of gctld, which comes to near 500 reals of plate, and was-'a 
wonderful galh. 

And the already-cited John and Theodore de Brye fay, that when the Nodales pafi%i 
the ftraights of St. Vincent, otherwife called ftraights of Le l^Iaire, there came fp'lthe 
Indians from the country called La Tierra del Fuego, who^ exchanged with the f^pa- 
niards a fifeeV of gold of a foot and a half long, and as*broad, for fciffa’rs, knifVes, 
rteedles, and other things of little value ; for they do not value it as we do. Ol'ther 
authors fay, that moft of the gold that was laid up in the Ineas treafure, was bropught 
to him from Chile, though having never fubjefted the Araucanos, he iould not (I'hrve 
that quantity which this rich country would elfe have afforded. “ 

But what need I weary myfelf in citations of people abroad, when thofe who tjljve in 
the country of Chile, and fee it every day, are the beft teftimony of the grwt fcches 
that the Spaniards have drawn from thefe mines; which was fo great, that 1 have^heard 
the old men fay, that in their feafts'and entertainments, they ufed to put gold-d;‘|uft in 
their ,falt-fellers inftead of fait; and that when they fwept tlje houfe, the fc^lrvants 
would often find grains of gold in the fweepings, which they would walh out, fc w the 
Indians being the perfons that brought it to their lords, they would often let,! fome 

ftll. ^ . ■ »s li 

I have faid before, that it was much more eafy to get gold than filver out 1 the 
mines, becaufe this laft cofts much pains ; firft, to dig it from the hard rock, tl. f tn 
10 beat 
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beat k in the miBs to powder, vAich mills are chargeable, as is alfo: the quickfiiver, 
neceflarf to be ufed io make the 61 v« unite, and all the reft of the operations requi- 
fiteto refine it; but the advantage of getting gold has no other trouble in it, than to 
carry the earth in which it is found to the water, and there walh it in mills on purpofe, 
with a ftream which carries off the earth ; and the gold, aS being heavieft, goes tq the 
bottom. 

It is true, that fomedmes they follow the gold vein through rocks and hard places, 
where it grows thinner and thinner, until at laft the profit that arifes is very fmall; 
yet tliey perfift to follow it, in hopes it utill grow larger, and end at laft in that which 
they call Bolfa, which is, when coining to a fofter and eafier part of the rock, the vein 
enlarges fo, that one of th'efe hits is enough to etirich a family for all their lives. 
There is now lefs gold found than formerly, by reafon of the war the Spaniards have 
had with the nation of Araucanos ; but ftill feme is found, particularly m Coquimbo, 
where, in the winter, when it rains much, is the great harveft of gold; for, by the 
rain, the mountains are wafhed away, and the gold is eafier to come at. ^ There is 
likewife fome gold in the'territories o£ the Conception; in which I was told, J>y a cap¬ 
tain who entered into our fociety, that there was, not above half a league from the 
town, a pond, or ftanding-water, which isuiot deeper than half the height of a man ; 
and that when the Indians have nothing to fpend, they fend their wives to this pond; 
and they going in, feel out with their toes the grains of gold ; and asfoonasthey have 
found them, they ftoop and take them up. They do this until they have got to the 
value of two or three pefos of gold ; and then they feek no longer, but go home, and 
do not return for any more as long as that lafts; for they are not a covetous p^Ie, 
but are content to enjoy, without laying up. * 

I brought with me |o Italy one of thefe grains thus found, of a pretty reafonable 
bignefs ; and fending it to Seville to be touched, without either putting it in the fire, 
or ufing other proofs, it was allowed to be of twenty-three carats, which is a very re¬ 
markable thing. • Now the peace is made, and the warlike Indians quiet, the Spaniards 
may return to fear^h Tor the gold of Valdivia, and other mines thereabouts, which will 
extremely jnereafe the riches of the country. . 

As for the ^roduft made by the induftry of the inhabitants, it confift# particularly 
in the breed of their cattle of all kinds, as I have obferved above ; fending the tallow, 
hides, and dried ^efh, for Lima ; where, haVing firft retained the neceffary proportion 
for themfejjes, whith is about twenty thoufand quintals of tallow every year for that 
city, and hides accordingly** they diftribute the reft all over Peru : the hides, particu¬ 
larly, are carried up to Potofi, and all that inland trad of mines, where moft of their 
clothing comes from Chile; they are alfo carried to Panama, Carthagena, and the r^ 

* of Ahat contineftt; fome of this trade ex Lends itfelf likewife to Tucuman and Buenos 
Ayres, and from thence to Brafil. 

The fecond produd is the cordage and tackling, with which all the fliips of the 
South Seas are furnifhed from Chile ; as alfo the match tor‘.'Ife-arms, with which all 
the king’s*garrifons along the coaft are provided from thole parts; for the hemp, which 
makes the firft material of all thefe provifions, grows no where in the Weft Indies but 
in Chile: there is alfo packthread exported, and other fraaller cordage. 

The third produd is mules, which are fent to Potofi, through the defart of Arcama. 
The fourth’produd is the cocoa-nuts, which are the fruit of the palm-trees; and 
do not, indeed, poceed from induftry, but grow wild in the mountains, without any 
cultivation, fo tmcki, that I have feen feveral leagues of this tree. tAImonds likewife, ^ 
'and the produd of gardens, which do not grow in Peru, are carried thither witii great 

G 2 profit. 
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pr^m, fo as to be able to fet ttp a yobng begimm-. l)l^en I came to lima, i obff iyal 

t^t the annifeed, which had1>0eh bought'at Chile for two pie0e4 of eight,^ %a8 ipW 
there for twenty; and the cummin feed, bought at twenty, was fold for fourfcore; 
which makes merchants very willing to trade to thofe parts, as hoping to grow rich in 
a fmall time; and this increafes the riches of Chile, by drawing every day thither men 
with good flocks. The gains made this way are fo confiderable, that a man who has 
about forty thoufand crowns to employ in land, flocks, and flaves, to take care of 
them, may every year have a revenue of ten or twelve thoufand crown!;, which is a 
gain of twenty-nvp per cent, very lawful, and without any trouble to one’s confcience* 
or fubjedion to the dangers of the feas ; for thofe who will run the hazards of that 
element gain much more; for the merchants, by many commodities, get a hundred, 
and two hundred, nay, three hundred per cent, in a navigation of about three weeks, 
which is the time ufually employed from Chile to Lima, without any fear .of pirates, 
all thofe feas being entirely the king of Spain’s, and fo free from thofe robbers. Be- 
fides, it is very feldom that any ftorms are felt in that voyage, or, at lead, not any that 
endangeu the lofs of the fliips. The greateft danger proceeds from the covetoufnefs of 
the owners and merchants, who truftmg to the peaceablenefs of thofe feas, and that 
they fail all the way from Chile to Lima before the wind, they load up to the mid- 
maft, It is no exaggeration ; becaufe I have feen them go out of the port with provi- 
fions for the voyage, and other necelfaries, as high as the ropes that hold the marts; 
and though the king’s officers are prefent to hinder the fhips from being overloaded, 
yet generally they are fo deep in the water, that they are but juft above it; and with 
all,j|efe, there are many goods left behind in the magazines of the port; for the land 
is f^produftive of every thing, that the only misfortune of it, is to want a vent for ks 
produft, which is enough to fupply another Lima, or another^ Potofi, if there were 
one.. 

it is upon this foundation that it is affirmed generally, that no country in alj America 
has a more folid eftablifhment than Chile; for, in proportion to the increafe of inha¬ 
bitants in Peru, X^hile muft increafe too in riches, fmce it is ablh to fupply any great 
confumption, and yet have enough of its own in all the kinds of com, wine, flefh, oil, 
fait, fruits, ptilfe, wool, flax, hides, tallow, chamois, leather, ropes, wood, and tim¬ 
ber, medicinal remedies, pitch, fifh of all kinds, metals of all forts, and amber. There 
wants filk ; and it is to be wifhed that it' may never get thither, but for ornament to 
"tlie altars ; for it is already the beggaring of the country, by reafon of the great ex¬ 
pence in riciirclothes ; particularly % the women, who are' not outdone in‘‘this, even 
by the braveft ladies of Madrid, or other parts; but yet the land is fo proper for filk- 
worras, that if any one carries the feed of them there, I am perfuaded it will take with 
great abundance, the mulberry-trees being there already as full grown,iand in as great ' 
beauty as in Spain. 

The wax likewife comes from Europe, though there are bees which make both 
honey and wax.^ Pepper, and other Eaft India fpices, come from abroad, though 
there is a kind of fpice which fupplies the want of them very well j and the authors 
above cited fay, that in the ftraights of Magellan, there is good cinnamon ;■ and that 
on thofe coafts there grow trees of a moft fragrant fmell in their bark, and which have 
tafte like pepper, but of a more quick favour, as it ftiall be made out when we treat 
of that ftraight. , » 

. In the 'whole kingdom, the herbage and the fifljiing are in common; as alfo the hunt¬ 
ing i aind the woods for fuel and timber j and the fame is praftifed as to the lalt mines. 

9 Thei:e* 
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There is n«r im^oition on trade throttgb all thie kingdom, eye^ one hemg free to 
traiifjjorf whit goods life pleafes, other within or witlv>ut the kingdom. ' * 

CHAP. V.—Cy the famous Cordillera of Chile, 

THE Cordillera, or high mountains of Chile, are a prodigy of nature, and trfthout 
parallel in th& world: it is a chain of high mountains, which run from north to fouth 
from the province of Quito, and the new kingdom of Granada, to Chile, above a 
thouiand Caftilian leagues, according to Antonjp de Herrera, in his third tome, De¬ 
cade 5 ., to which, adding the length of the kingdom of Chile to the ftreMts of Ma¬ 
gellan, it will make in all little lefs than , 1,500 leagues. The remoteft of Chile 
is not above twenty or thirty leagues from the fea. Thefe mountains arfejftty leagues 
broad; with many precipices, and intermediate valleys, which are hab||ira|e till one 
comes to the trbpicks, but not beyond them, becaufe of the perpetusilPkows with 
which they are always covered. 

Antonio de Herrera, already cited, puts two chains of mountains j one mu2h lower, 
covered with woods and handfome groves,, becaufe the air is more temperate near it; 
the other much higher, which, by reafon of the intenfe cold, has not fo much as a bulh 
on it, the mountains being fo bare, that there is neither plant nor grafs on them; but 
he fays, that on both thefe forts of mountains there are feveral animals, which, bgcaufe 
of the Angularity of their kinds, I ftiall here defcribe fome^pf them. 

One of the moft remarkable is a fpecies of hogs, that have their navel in their 
^ack, upon the back-bone; they go in herds, and each herd has its leader, wifo is 
known from them all; becaufe when they march, none dares go before him, all the 
reft follow in great order. No hunter dares fall on thefe herds till he has killed this 
captain, ^r leader; for as long as they fee him, they will keep together, and fhew fo 
much courage in their own defence, that they appear invincible; but as foon as they 
fee* him killed, the/ are broke, and run for it, giving up the day, till they chufe 
another captain. 

Their wa/of eating is alfo admirable; they divide themfelves into two bodies; one 
half of them goes to certain trees which are in a country called Los ^uixos, in the 
province of Quito, and are like the cinnamtis-trees; thefe they fhake to bring down 
the flowers, whfcb the other half feeds on; and when they have eat enough, they go 
and relieve the other half df the flock, and make the flowers fall for them ; and fo re¬ 
ctum the fervice to their companions that they have received from them. '' 

There are many forts of monkeys, which differ mightily in their fhapes, colour, and 
bignefs, and ■fiber properties; fome are merry; fome melancholy and fad; thefe 
whiffle, the others chatter; fome are nimble, others lazy ; fome cowards, others flout 
and courageous ; but yet when one threatens them, they ,ge| away as faft as they can. 
Their food is fruit and birds-eggs, and any game they can ticn in the mountains: 
they are Very much afraid of water, and if they happen to wet or *dirty themfelves, 
they grow dejeded and fad. There are alfo great variety of parrots. 

The wild goats are numerous ; they are called Vicunnas, and have fo fine hair, that 
it feems as foft as filk to the touch; this is ufed to make the fine hats fo much valued 
in Europe, •^fhere are likewife a fort of (heep of that country, they call Quanacos, 
which are like camelsj but a good^ deal lefs, of wlfefe wool they make w'aiftcoats, 
which are woven in Peru, and are'more valued than if they wei;e of filk, for their 
fdftnefs, and the fineneis of their cblours. 

' the 
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'Wie fame author feys, moreover, that through this chain of naountains. there went 
two highways, in which the Ingas fhewed their great powei:; one of them goes by the 
mountain all paved for nine hundred leagues, from Poilo to ChUe: it was five and 
twenty feet broad, and at every four leagues were noble buildings;. and to this day 
there are the places called Tambos, which anfwer our inns, where every thing necel- 
fary'is to be found by travellers *, %nd that which was* moft admirable, at each half 
league there were couriers and ports, who were defigned for the conveniency of paf- 
fengers, that they might fend their letters and advices where they were reijuifite. The 
other vray, which was alfo of twenty-five feet broad, went by the plain at the foot of 
the mountains, with the fame proportipn and beauty of inns and palaces at every four 
leagues, which were inclofed with high walls; as alfo ftr&ms and rivulets running 
through this way, brought thither by art, for the refrefhment and recreation of 
travellers. ,? 

This is what Antonio de Herrera, and other authors, who treat of the Indies, do 
tell us about this famous Cordillera. Now 1 lhall relate what I myfelf have feen, and 
do know about it. 

And firft, I rauft fuppofe, that though thefe two highways run feparate and dirtind 
through all Peru and Quito, yet they muft grow nearer each other as they rife higher 
in the mountain; for when they come to Chile, they are no longer two, but one. 
This is clearly fpund, by experience, in thofe who crofs the Cordillera, to go from 
Chile to Cuyo, as I have done feveral times, that I have pafled this mountain, and 
never could fee this divifioii, but always continual and perpetual mountains, which 
ferve for walls and fortifications on each fide to one which rifes in the middle infinitely 
higher than the rert, and is that which moft properly is called the Cordillera. I am 
alfo perfuaded, that the two ways above-mentioned came but to the boundaries of 
Chile, and ended in thofe of Peru. I have, indeed, in palling the _ Cordillera, met 
with great old walls of ftone on the top of it, which they call the Ingas; which, they 
fay, were encampments, (though not his, for he never came to Chile) but of his ge¬ 
nerals and armies fent to conquer the country ; and it is not impolfibVe but the faid two 
ways might be continued on to thefe buildings ; but it was not pradlcable, that it could 
be with that p|rfeftion, as in that part of the mountain contained within tiie tropicks ; 
where, becaufe the hills are more tradable, fuch ways might be made as they defcribe; 
but not in the mountains of Chile, which- a're one upon another fo thick, that it is with 
great difficulty that a Angle mule can go in the paths of it: and th6> CorderiBa grows 
rougher and rougher, the more it draws near the pole, fo that it appears to'be above 
the compafs of human power to open a way through it, fo curioufly and finely con¬ 
trived as it is reprefented. It was not neceffary that the Inga Ihould ufe fo much art 
and indurtry, to make admirable that which is already fo much fo, as th|i mountain is 
in its whole courfe through the kingdom of Chile, as it lhall be Ihewed when we dif- 
courfe in particular of its feveral parts and properties. For firft, fuppofing what we 
have|j^id, of its running fifteen hundred leagues in length, and forty in diameter, its 
wonderful height ftiakes it aftonilhing: the afeent is fo prodigious, that we emptoy tliree 
or four days in arriving to the top of it, and as many more in the defeent, that is, 
fpeaking properly, and only of the mountain, for btherwife it may be affirmed, that 
one begins to mount even from the fea-fide, becaufe all the way, which is about forty 
leagues , js n othing but an extended flielving coaft; for which reafon the rivers run 
with that their ftreams are like mill-rtreams, efpecially near their heads. 

t(j afeend the higheft point of tlie mountain, we feel an air fo pi'er- 
^(^b'tile, that it is with much difficulty we caif br^the, which obliges us to fettii 

our 



otur bread} qidck and ftrong, and to open our mOudis wider than oricfinary, applyuig 
to tbesm likewife our hkiidkerchiefe to condenfe our breath, and break the extreme cold- 
nefe of the air, and fo make it more proportionable to the temperament which the 
heart requires, nbt to be fuffpcated: this I have experienced every time that I have 
paired this mighty mountain. . * • 

Don Antonio de Herrera fays, that thofe who pafs it in Peru, fuffer great teachings 
and vomitingg ;, becaufe no one thing produces fo great an alteration at once, as a fud- 
den change of air; and that of the mountain being fo unproportioned to common re- 
fpiration, produces in thofe who pafs over it thofe admirable and painful effeds. He 
fays moreover, that thofe who have endeavoured'^to dive into the caufes of them, do 
find^ that as that mountain is one of the higheft in the world, the air of it is fo ex¬ 
tremely fubtile and fine, that it difcompofes the temperament of the animal, as has been 
faid. It is true, that in that part of the Cordillera in Peru, which they call Pariacaca, 
there may be a concurrence of other caufes and difpofition of the climate, to which 
may be attributed fome of thefe effeds j for if they were to be attributed only to the 
height of the mountain, we that pafs it in Chile ought to find thofe inconveniencies as 
much, or more, becaufe the mountain is higheft without coinparifon ; and yer 1 never 
endured thofe teachings or vomitings, nor *have feen any of thofe motions in others, 
but only the difficulty of breathing, which 1 have mentioned. 

Others experience other efteds, which I have often heard them relate ; for the ex¬ 
halations, and other meteors, (which from the earth feem fo high in the air, that fome- 
times we take them for ftars,) are there under the feet of the mules, frighting them, 
and buzzing about their ears. We go through the mountains, treading, as it were, 
fipon clouds; fometimes we fee the earth without any oppofition to our fight, and 
when we look up, wa cannot fee the heavens for clouds ; but when we are afeended 
to the higheft of the mountain, we can no longer fee the earth for the clouds below, 
but the heavens are clear and bright, and the fun bright and fhining out, without any 
impediment to hhfoer.us from feeing its light and beauty. 

T'he Iris, or jffin-bow, which upon the earth we fee crofting ,lhe heavens, we fee it 
from this heic^ extended under our feet; whereas thofe on the lower parts fee it over 
their heads ; nor is it a lefs wonder, that while we travel over thofe hills Vhich are dry 
and free from wet, we may fee, as I have d^jne often, the clouds difeharge themfelves, 
and overflow the,earth with great force; and at the fame time that I was contemplat¬ 
ing, at a ^ftance, fempefts^and ftorms falling in the valleys and deep places, as I lifted 
up my eyes to heaven, I could not but admire the ferenity over my head,-'there being 
not fo much as a cloud to be feen, to trouble or difeompofe that beautiful profpeft. 

The fecond thing which makes this mountain admirable, is the prodigious fnow 
which falls up^ it in winter, which is fo great, that though thefe mountain's are fo 
high and broad, there is no part of them uncovered with fnow, being in many places 
feveral pikes deep. I am not informed how it is in the higheft part of all, whuffi is 
moft properly called the Cordillera, becaufe this being fo very high, that it is thil%ht 
to furpafs the middle region of the air, its point alone may perhaps be uncovered ; at 
leaft when I paffed it, which has been fometimes in the beginning of winter, I have not 
feen a crum of fnow; when a little below, both at the coming up and going down,' it 
was fo thick, as our mules funk in without being able to go forward. 

But that which I have obferved, is, that after a glut of rain, which has lafted two 
or three days,^ and the mountain appears clear, (for all the time it rains it is covered 
vnth clouds,) it seems white ftom top to bottom, and is a moft beadtiful fight; for the 
air* is fo ferene in thofe parts, that when a ftorm is over, the heavens are fo bright, 

even 
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even In the ntidft of whiter, that there Is not a ctoud to' he feen in thetn for' many 
days} then the fun finning uji’ofn that prothgious (Quantity of fiiow, and ^ofe ' iroafts 
and white ftielvings all covered with extended woods, produces a pro^eft, which 
even we that are bom there, and fee it every year, cannot forbear admiring, and draws 
from us praifes to the great Creator for the wonderful beauty of his works. 


CHAP. VI.-—ty the vulcanoes, and the mines ofpld and Jiher of the Cordillera. 

THERE are in this Cordillera, or chain of mountains, fixteen vulcanoes which at 
feveral times have broke out, and caufed effects no lefs admirable than terrible and 
affonilhing to all the country j amongft the reft, that which happened in the year 1640 
is worthy to be remembered. It broke out in the enemies country, in the territory of 
the Cacique Aliante, burning with fo much force, that the mountain cleaving in two, 
fent forth pieces of rock all on fire, with fo horrible a noife, that it was heard many 
leagues off, juft like the going off of cannon. In all that territory the women mifcar- 
ried for fear, as lhall be related more particularly in its proper place, in the account I 
lhall give of the fubjedion of all that colmtry to our Catholic king, being moved 
thereunto by this and other prodigies. 

The firft of thefe vulcanoes is called the vulcano of Copiago, and is in about twenty- 
fix degrees altitude of the pole, about the confines of Chile and Peru; in thirty degrees 
is that of Coquinbo ; in thirty-one and a half that of La Ligua; in thirty-five that of 
Peteroa; in thirty-fix and an half that of Chilau ; in thirty-feven and a quarter that 
of Antoco: this is followed by that of Notuco in thirty-eight and a half; that of 
Villarica is in thirty-nine and three quarters ; near this is another whofe name I know 
not, in forty and a quarter; and in forty-one is that of Oforno j and near that in lefs 
than quarter of a degree, that of Guanahuca; and in a little more than forfj-two de¬ 
grees that of Quehucabi; and laft of all are two more; one without A name, in forty- 
four ; and that of St. Clement, which is forty-five and a half. 

Thefe are the known vulcanoes of Chile: we have no knowledge ot others, which 
may be as f* as the Terra del fuego, becaufe till this time our difcoveries have not 
gone fo far ; but there is no doubt but there are fome, as they are to be found before 
one comes to Chile, in the kingdoms of Peru and Quito. Diego Or^onnes de Salvos, 
in the third book and eighteenth chapter of his “Voyage through Ihe whole world, ” 
mentions among the reft, one thdt is near the fall of the river, in the valley of Cola; 
it is on a mountain in the form of a fugar-loaf, like that of La Plata in Potofi; and 
that in winter it throws out fo much fmoke and alhes, that it bums up all the grafs 
within two leagues round about it. 

He likewife mentions another in the entrance of the province of Los Quixos, near 
the^wn of Mafpa ; and fpeaks of another, which broke out near Quito, in a moun- 
tai^alled the Rinta: and he affirms, that the alhes fly two leagues and a half firom 
the mountain ; and he has feen them lie on the houfes about four feet deep in the 
neareft places to the mountain. 

Laftiy, he tells of that of Ariquipa, which buried the vineyards, and had almoft 
overwhelmed the city. To this day there are feen the effeds of that defolation, which 
ruined families, by deftroyin^ their houfes and poffeffions. At the fame time he 
obferves, ®at the earthquakes which before we»e‘ frequent, ceafed from that time; 
and thiij»haps rtiay be the reafon why the earthquakes in Chile have always been 
confidfereMl lefs than thofe of Peru, becaufe Chile has more breathing holes for the 
Vapours to^hale by. 
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There is ao room for doubting of the imm^e riches which thefe mountains inclofe 
in thw bowels; fork is a pertain ar^m^t, and proofdt, to fee only the minerai riches 
of Chile, which are, ask were, indexes of what may be conmed in thofe rocks, as 
the rivers which fertilize the country are a proof of the unexhaufted fountains contain¬ 
ed in the rocks and precijaces. ^ 

I think there may be two caufes affigned, why thefe riches do not manifeft them- 
feives nor appear more: the firft is, that general ftate-reafon, and inviolable maxim 
among the lifdians, to conceal and not difcover tliem to any other nation. This they 
obferve fo punctually, that it is among them a capital crime, punilhable with death, to 
break filence in this matter, which they make facred and indifpenfible; and if any one 
among them, either out of intereft, negligence, or any other motive of conveniency, 
difcoVers any thing of this kind, his death is infallible, and no power on earth can fave 
him. 

I remember on this fubjeCl, that fome gentlemen having, by prefents, infmuations, 
and flatteries, come to the knowledge of fome treafure by the means of an Indian, and 
prevailed with him at laft to guide them to fome very rich mines in a remote mountain, 
he begged eameftly of them to be fecret, or otherwife he was a dead man. Jet them 
take never fo much care of him. They promifed him accordingly, and fo they fet out, 
and he brought them through horrid rocks and precipices, where it looked as if never 
man had fet his foot, nor fcarce any living animal. Every day they met with certain 
marks, which the Indian had told them of beforehand: firft, after fo many days they 
difcovered a red mountain; and then at a certain diftance from that a black one on the 
left hand; then a valley, which began from a monftrous high mountain or rock; then 
at fo many leagues a mountain of chalk. All which figns the guide went Ihewing them, 
verifying thereby the jelation he had given them beforehand, and comforting them up 
to endure the hardihip, by the hopes of fulfilh'ng at laft their expeftation, and feeing 
their laboifr rewarded. 

Their provifions failed them, and they were forced to come back to provide more, 
to ptlrfue their Mj^^lfprife. The Indian was always in fear of being difcovered, know¬ 
ing that he rujp in that no lefs a hazard than that of Jiis life. I'hey returned then 
to a town; arm to fecure their Indian from his fright of being difcovered,, they locked 
him lip in a room very fafe ; but the night before thej- were to fet out again, without 
ever being able to difcover how it was don^(for tliere was no figns by the door of 
any body’s^oing m»thaf way,) as they went to call the Indian in the morning, they 
found him ftrangled; by iwiich means, being deprived of their inteut, ^nd having 
loft the hopes of fatisfying their defire, they returned to their own homes, though 
with a refolution to try again, being encouraged by fo much they had already difcovered. 

* '[’he other reafon to be affigned for not feeking after thefe mines, is the great plenty 

of every thing neceflary for life ; fo fhat hunger, which is the prompter of covetous 
defires, being wanting, there are few that care to run a hazard, and lofe their con¬ 
veniences at home, to go through imprafticable deferts upon '^arch after hidden llfea- 
fure; particularly finding already fo much in the valleys, bottoms, rivers, and 
fountains; nay, even thcle mines in the low countries aie not wrought, becaufe the 
profit of other produfts is eafier. It is probable that people will increafe; for every 
ilay there is a new addition; and tliere then being more confumers, the produfl: of 
the land will tfe dearer; and provifions not being fo cheap as now, men will be more 
ingenious and indnftrious to feek for.fuftcnance under-ground, by the mines and 
tfcafures hid there by providence. 
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Thefe few years laft part have given beginning to a difcovewy of fome golden mines, 
and filver ones, on each fide of the Cordillera : for as I pafled over it once, I 
remember that the fight difeovers a black mountain at a diftance, whofe top Ihines as 
if it were covered with filver ; and it is a common tradition that it .contains it, and 
great treafures befides, in its bowels; but they are at prefent ufeless, for the reafons 
alledged; and becaufe one half of the year the mountain is covered with fnow, and 
fo not only uninhabitable, but impeiiiptrable. 

ITiey write me word, that on the fide of the province of Cuyo, the?y have begun 
to difeover other very rich mines, which being below the rougheft part of the mountain, 
may be wrought ail the year round, and with great conveniency of the miners, anti 
other necelfary workmen, becaufe carts may come to the very fituation of the mine, 
which is of confideration for the price of the metal. They fpeak of it with great ex¬ 
pectation, by reafon of the good proofs they have already had in the alfaying of it in 
(mall quantities. 

Befides the mines of gold, and filver, and brafs, and lead, which are worked in 
Coquimbo, and thofe of quickfilver, which have been difeovered within thefe few 
years in Lamache, which is a valley in Chile, 1 do not know of any others of any 
other fort in this Cordillera. I am verily perfuaded there are fome of chryftal; for, 
confidering the nature of the place, I cannot think there is one any where more proper. 
Being in the valley of Rancagua, I heard one of our nation tell an Indian, that upwards 
in the mountain he had found a great deal of chryftal: he hearing this, out of curi- 
ofity went up to fee what it was ; and I heard him tell, that after having gone over 
feveral rocks, he faw on the top of a precipice a great opening, and that drawing near 
to it, he faw a profound cave, and in the bottom of it a great plank or table of chi yftal, 
wliich appeared to him of the fineft fort; but wanting help and inftruments to get 
it out, he returned with only this information, and fome little pieces of a chryftal ftouf 
which he found on the top. 


CHAP. VII. — Of the-Fountainsj Rivers, and Brooks, of the C\';dilkra. 

I’HAT which contributes not a little to the admiration we have for this great chain 
of mountains, is the vaft number of fofllitains, fprings, brooks, and rivers, which we 
meet with eVer and anon, when we go over it; they are fo numercrus', that it is a thing 
rather to be leen than related, though the travellers reapl)ut little benefit by the curi¬ 
ous obfervation of them ; for by them the ways are the moft broken and troublefotne 
that it is poll'ible to imagine : they laft about eight days journey. One muft fuppofe 
too, that the fummer is pretty well entered ; for in winter they are abfolutely impafla-' 
ble, and in the fpring not without evident danger of one’s life; becaufe one travels all 
the way on a path fo narrow, that there is but juft room for a mule’s feet. On one 
fide are prodigious precipices, which have at the bottom a furious and profound river; 
and on the other hand huge rocks, and fome part of them ftanding out lb, Mhat if the 
mule’s loading, (as it often happens, and I have feen it,) touches part of them, it 
throws down the mule headlong, and fends her rolling down till fhe comes to the river 
at the bottom, which carries her away to the fea, without ftopping, exefept it happen 
%on fome turning of the river to get it on the Ihore; where, though the lading may 
-fe^jiivcd, yet not the mule’s life, becaufe it is uilpoflible almoft to get her up again. 

In many places? one is forced to light; and even a man on foot is not very fafe, be¬ 
caufe fome of the coafts are fo ftraight and flippery, that if frights one to walk on them. 

The 
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'J'he sfcents and defcents of the hills are fo ftcep, that when from below one looks at 
thofe who are above, they look like figures ; and for my part I thought it a temerity, 
if not an impoffibility, to venture to get up to them. 

The brooks and rivers which crofs the ways every ftep are fo violent, that there is 
no head fo ftrong, but it turng to look on their current; which is fo fwift, that, if it 
comes up to the mule’s faddle, there is no palling without evident danger of one’s life} 
for thcfe ftreams coming from on high, have the Itrcngth of a mill-ftream, carrying 
along with tlbem loofe Hones, which overturn a loaded mule as it were a chicken; fo 
that it is neceffary fometimes to Hay two or three days till the fun does not Ihine; for 
then thefc brooks are lower, becaufe there is lefs fnow melted : and for this reafon it 
is always befl. to pal's early in the morning, they having had all the night to run lower. 

It was necelTary for an allay of the dangers and irkfomencfs of thefe ways, that God 
Ihould temper the rigour of the fulferings, by the variety and diverfion which fo many 
waters give in their rife and courfe ; fome are to be feen breaking out from almoll an 
imperceptible height, and meeting with no intermediate objefl, the whole mafs of 
w’ater, which is ufually very great, dilfolves itfelf by the way into fo many drops, 
which make a lovely profpeft, like fo much pearl falling ; '^and being mingled by the 
force of the air, which drives them acrofs one upon the other, it feems a chain hang¬ 
ing from its firll ifl'ue to the earth ; wBfere, taking another lhape, it becomes a running 
brook, and unites with the current of the chief river which runs in the middle. 

I faw others, which before they got to the earth, divided into two branches, forming 
like a thick Ihower in the tnidll of the way, or atoms in the fun beams ; but it is im- 
poffible to paint all the variety of objefts produced by thefe feveral motions and com- 
• pofitions of ftreams and fountains. I cannot leave them without mentioning one called 
the Eyes of Water, .which is very remarkable ; it is in the laft mefa but one, at the 
foot of the mountain. I call it mefa, becaufe providence has, for the relief of travellers, 
difpofetV at fome leagues diftance, little valleys and agreeable plains, which eafe the 
travellers in this moft tedious and long afcent. 

’I'his valley jf*^nvironed with a wall of moft prodigious high rocks; it may be a 
mile or theri^outs in its diameter, and is all the yeas round full of greens, odorife* 
rous plants and flowers, which make it a pifture of paradife: in the mitlft of it fprings 
up this fountain, or fountains, becaufe the fprings of water are many that rife from 
the ground all ^bout, leaping with great ^)R:e into the air, which in a little fpace all 
unite, ati^ make two great bodies, each of them full of water, as clear as chryftal. 
Thefe two heads begin a iiind of combat a little below, and mingling in. their courfe 
with one another, as if fome ingenious artift had orde-ed it, make a great many turn¬ 
ings and windings, fometimes far from one another, and fometimes united through the 
Mthole valley, till at the end of it, joining together, they fall into one canal, which 
empties itfelf into the principal river, coinpofed by many of thefe rivulets. 

One property of all thefe chryftal ftreams, is extreme co'^kiefs, which they never lofe, 
no, not when the fun Ihines out moft in the heat of the da} ; it is fych, that no body 
can driuL half a cup full of it without refting, or taking breath ; and though all thefe 
fprings have this quality, yet none in fo intenfe a degree as this fountain of Los Ojos 
de Aqua; of which, though the weather be never fo hot, it is not polfible to drink 
above two or three fups ; and one can hardly endure to hold the water in one’s hand 
above a minute. \ 

Behind one o^ thofe high mouf\ains, which is to the eaft of this fountain, there is 
a great lake or pond, fo deep and clear, that it appears as if it Vere of azure j and 
there is a tradition, that the laft of the Ingas, kings of Peru, caufed vaft quantities 
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of troafsti% fi> ||j|(thrown into it, when he faw that he could not redeem tumfeif, nor 
fitfW Ids life by tbiem; thou^ it feei^ hard to believe th^ ihould go lb far to do 
» they nu^bt have executed «i»|lch nearer home. The waters m this lake have 
bang mnconedm aH fideswith very high rocks, and therefore it fa thought 
that ir comes nb«^.groQnd to thofe fountains called tfae Ojos de Aqua, and empties 
tdelf by them. 

I over in flfcnce another fountain which fa at the foot of the Cordil¬ 

leras mt pirn %her towards Cuyo. There fa a river called the Rio de Mendota, 
w|^« wm theeaft, not inferior to that of Aconcaqua in Chile, wliich 

the South Sea. Into thefe two rivers are emptied molt uf the 
Iteta^ mbuntam; that of Mendoca meetkig in its way with a chalky 

through, and leaves a bridge broad enough for three or four 
cam m Under this bridge is a great table of rock, over which run five dif- 

fojWdC fireamecv^ fMO<%e^g from ip many fountains; whkh water is extiemely 
hot 404 very gbt^lbr mwy difietnpers* The ftones over whidh it rims arc of a green 

of this bridge furpaifes in beauty all that human heart can 
yiroduce; Jbi*r!|K‘naiBg down &om it feveraFificles, in ihape of flowers, and pen- 
dan te of Rone fait} for the hUtutSditywhii^ pehetrates fiom above, makes it c«n- 
‘|ieiid|H^|K^i!ijS(dtjdfamonds^ and other figures, wnich adorn this vault; through which 
perpetually a quantity,of gre^t drops; as as peafe fome, and others as big as 

Yolltsitef j Which,^ filling upon the ftone table I have mentioned, are turned into 
iVot^ of colours, of no fmall Value. 

There fa aipothdr britfafa^ the other fide, called the Inga’s Bridge, dther becaufe he 
caufosi k m of Unfit,* or heoeufo (a^ fa moil probable) his generals wfite the firft di(- ‘ 
it, dnd pafled over it; for it fa not poffible that any humMi art could make 
S^mnpt as,has been brought to pals by the Author of nature in this pUcc. 
Iptis foitned by a moft prodigious high rock, which fa cloven in-two, at 
»een fawed down, only covered on the top; it fa hollo,w to the very river, 
large and rapid, and yetthenoife of it fa no more heard 'ihv the top, than 
M it Were a littfa brook; whkh fa a ftroi^ argument of the great duS^nce there n 
Detwsijj^i fist ti|| and bottom of ,the mOuntmn; for the opening not being above eight 
feet ftttec* k lH!|ftg0afy to leap from one fide to the other, it would be thought, that 
a great bema fo itedghtened as to £6 through it, ihould make a .very great noil* 
in fo^ a ftraight place wkh fo mudi force; and if the nohe does pot reach 

the It fa .beesmfo of the great diftasce. I myfelf hav?;’ gone to the fide of this 
bridge, and looked (though with great horror, for it ftrikes a fliivering into 

one, fo ot^iteoaq^e lIlKh a di^th, than Umich I haye not feen a more terrible one;) 

I not only'did |«y iiofie, but that great river appeared a Uttk brook, hardly 

to be difeemed* ‘ 

Thefe mi tb 4 ip fort^nieiiirs for the eye in paifing this part of the Cordilfera. As 
for the mafiy be met with in fo vaft an extent, who can relate them ? 

I bdfii^ fenow much more than what I have here di^cribed, 

whidi fa feen ; but from fo little it fa eafy to infer more; for tf only 

4 m dfis Or tvfo “fotVe aSfoded fiicb matter of admiration, what may not be pro¬ 
duced in the bfath and coutfe of fo many others, as we fhall deferibe in the iol- 
lowit^ ch^ter ^ 
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t^HAP. Vlll.—fy the vaji number of Rivers which take their Rife in this Mountain^ and 

empty themfelves into the Sea. 

'I’HE great Author of nature has founded the beft bf the beauty and fecundity 
of the fields of Chile in this range of mountains called the Cordillera, in whkh, in a 
bank that can never break, he has depofited its treafure and riches, by affuring the 
annual tribute of fo many brooks and ample rivers which are to fer^Uze the wth; for 
neither can the country maintain its fertility without fuch moifture, j^F fuch a mohfure 
maintain itfeif all the year without fuch quantities of fnow, as ^ up in the deep 
hollows of it in the winter, to feed in the fummer the derived 

from' it.. 

Who can detnonih^. the number of them at thi& rife ? 
prodigious fuppiies thmh 

a maS, be^ufe- its fj^^ are impenetri^* yet 
befides rivers whieh„nm |9 the 

into the north fea, and iiupplying prodigious lakes.miiw pnw^i^ ^piCM 
run to the weft, and enter the South-Si^ (airt r^0#hg wh^* M 
of Magellan, and the Tierra del Fuegp,) ^e ^velp^V .whic^ ifHR 
by four apiece more which they seoave, and Ib^ iellite t^a.thimdr^ lyl 
the fca fb full and deep, that fome for ,ihe I 

the galloons and ihips of great burdoh i ^ifeach is 
courfe is fo ihort, the moft extended bf thohi not^|ig(M ' ’ 

• The river of this kingdom, begh^ng _ 

25 th degree of latitude, fe the river called the Salt 
Cordillera, running through a deep valley ; its wateiR arii^-|b^ 
drank; aftd when fometimes horfes, decaved by it? , p«i0 ^j(^ 
drmk 
of 





ealt to w^, ahd makes h pay at its enttap]^ into the 
for (hips. In aS degrees dm, river of Gualcp does 

Afterthe rivw ,bf:eoquibabb,*ii 5 30 hay, 

aclorned^^lhe fliom VQ(h frm »id beaud&l myrtles, and; orilf^ 
within ^f=hs fU'ng|^;tQ<t4''and..imake k.nohle and 
all the om^vanclill art; Theit;.Bne.j|j|i^ this c^aft tuipy#^ 



and great vi 
ofebf Tongoy 
rivot of C 


many loil 

.Thc’i^t .to .C|oi|j 

and a ll^i^ft: and ^ 

Cpin) vctmft there »Imind a 

Botve^’the one and thirtieeh degse% add the 
tonia 'the.fea);'j|^^ji|^Ut.*(tyffy>thr^' 

^Incl) cojen^'.dbt^ ff^'ve have 

lera. .driver^'and '' 

Curimm^^ilNS^agua, Quilota, and Concc«i which’being cultiVai 
produfts, particularly wheat, flax, Wmp, &c. and by confequcnce well watered, yet 
this river arrives at the fea as full and deep as if they had not drained it by the way to 
fertilize their fields. 



of 

all kinds of 


About 
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About thirty-three and a half, follows the famous river Maypo, which I cannot tell 
whether it be more famous for its good qualities, or for the danger and difficulty of 
paffing it; many have been drowned at it, and every day mifearrying by it. It is of 
fo rapid a current, and fometimes fwells fo high, that no bridge can rafifl its fury, but 
it is .carried aw^ by it; for which reafon, at this day it has no other but one of many 
cables |omed together, and lying a-crofs from one fide to the other. Its waters are 
ordinarily, thick; and it enters the fea with fo much force, that it makes its way in it 
diftind for a good while; its waters are perfeftly known from thofe of \he fea by a 
cirtd# they make; they are befides very cold, and yet it quenches thirft but ill, for it is 
braoulhf which makes the flefh of the flieep which feed near it, to be excellent in tafte. 
There arefilhed here alfo molt excellent filh, particularly trouts, efteemed all over the 
country. 

There falls into this river, among others, that of St. Jago, otherwife called the river 
of Mapocho, which is divided into feveral ftreams, to water the diftrifl: of that city; 
and k does it fometimes more than we could wifh, when it overflows. Not far from 
the city,*it hides itfelf under-ground, leaving a bridge of two or three leagues over it, 
while it maintains a filent courfe underneath ; at the end of this fpace it comes out in 
bubbles among a grove of cherry trees, with its waters as clear and purified as chryftal; 
fo diat though it feems to hide itfelf, and die, it is only to fpring up again more 
beautiful and ftately, being of a ftronger current, before* it is again fpread and difl’ufed 
to fertilize the fields. At this place of its fecond birth, there ftands an ancient and 
illuftrious convent of St. Francis, which, becaufe it is within fight of a vaft forell of 
trees, is called St. Francis of the Mountain, in which there have been, from time to 
time, moft holy men of the firft founders in that province, and who imploy t|i^felve& 
in the worlhip of God, and help of their neighbours, with great zeal and reputation 
of their order. 

The river of Poangue, which falls likewife into Maypo, runs alfo inaijy leagues 
under-ground: this cannot rife with more advantages than at its firft fountain; for 
its waters are, at the very fource, fo clear, delicate and fweet, \ha&^^ey cannot be 
mended; it has not its original like all the reft, from fnow-water, buMrom minerals 
of gold, through whofe veins it makes its way, as if it had an aqueduft (^that precious 
metal: its courfe is bordered on each fide with moft beautiful trees, w'hich contribute 
to make its waters wholefoine: they are fetleed of themfelves a remedy ; for they help 
digeftion fo vifibly, that if any one has exceeded and eat more than*his ftomach can 
well embrace, one draught of this water will relieve hiritf fo thayie fhall hungry 
again in a little time. Neither is it ufelefs under-ground; foi»®hile it is there, it 
communicates itfelf to the whole valley by fubterranean conduits: the effed of which 
is vifible; for though in the fummer it does not rain a drop, and the valley has no 
other watering, yet it brings as feafonable a crop, and as relifhing fruit, as any other 
that has the help of rain and other irrigations ; neither have I feen any where larger or 
more delicious melons, nor more abounding and well-grown maize, than in this 
valley. * • 

There are two other rivers which fall into Maypo, which are called De Colina and 
Lampa; which, uniting together about ten or twelve leagues from their firft rife, make 
the famous lake of Cudaguel fo profound and deen, that great Ihips might fwim in it: 
this lake is about two leagues long, all bordered with delicate willow trees, and other 
greens, which keep their frefhnefs and greennefs the year round; and, that nothing 
may be wanting to»its agreeablenefs, it is full of excellent trouts and Vagres, which 

9 Ipmetimes 
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fometime^ ape fo plentiful, that they are eafily catched ; and thi^ ufes^j^j,|)e one of the 

greafeft diverfions of the citizens of th^ city ofiSjt^ Jago, Tiherft. ate^'^ther lakes, as 

thofe of Aculco, which empty themfely^s intp s^ift ri^^r of Jviay^^ pa Iroft, contrary 

fide to that of the clear fiver: there are alfo bred in it fraelts of al^e a, foot J^ing; 

the very name in Spaniih declaring their excellency, ij|^|ignifying a;' 

years there is fuch plenty of them, that the whole iJity may ke^^'’)L^t' wtli tern 

alortc, without buying any other fifh from the fea ; which, thotgh if, 

it never attaifts to the delicacv of the river-fifh, which is fo is 

ufed to be given to the fick and convalefcent. ■ 

After Maypo, is the river of Rapel, not at all inferior tathe,o^fii^'';^j^^^t;^i?'fea 
about the 34th degree, and as many minutes; about four or.j^ife 'the 
two* famous rivers of Cachapoal and Tinguiritica join together, appl^g^fcj^' in debt 
to mankind for the many people they have fwallowed, than 

others which increafe their rapid current, are the rivers Mallua' ain^,y^!^ao8rc^go: 
on the banks of this the order of the Redemption has a convent, for'the inf||^(®on 
and edification of all that country. The Jefuits have alfo a novitjafi^, wh^ hfife fpr 
neighbours a monaftery of St. Dominick. The lands thereabouts'arp j^tfe^^ 
have excellent paftures for the fattening.of cattle, and are much i^ued all Q||^,|hiie 
country. In thirty-four degrees and three quarters is the river Delpra,' whiph falB yes 
ihofe of Teno, Peterroa, and* Metaquito, whofe ftream is fo rapid, that njarty 
it. Thefe rivers water moll rich lands^ and a delicious country for the breeia^ and 
feeding of all forts of cattle; and indeed' there is not a foot of grbqnd unemployed 
in them. 

The great Maule appears at thirty-five degrees; and k* makes the limits of the 
archbilhoprick and iurifdidion of the city of St. Jago: all that was inclofed between 
this and Rapel, Cachapoal, and Tinguiritica, was cmled by the natural IndianiS,. Pro- 
mocaes^'that is, a place of dancing and delight, to exprefs the pleafantnefe of that 
country. They were not out in this charader at all: I remember once, that travelling 
in'this countr^-%hen I came to a farm of any Spaniard, he would entertain me with 
nothing but praifes of it, and that with fo many particulars, that I could not imagine 
it could be '^out-done by any in the world; but when I came to another farm, the 
mailer of it would relate to me fuch admirable properties of his, that tke firft feemed 
but ordinary to' me. Thus I found ever^'wne fo in love with the fpot he lived on, 
that I cquld no! biit admire the whole, and have a great idea of the excellency and 
temperairlent of this lani^as well as of its provifions. . Partridge are abounding, and 
all manner of ga^e; and as for fifli, there are fuch quantities of fmelts and trouts, 
that they take them when they w'ill, being as fure almofl to catch them, as if they had 
jhem in ponds at home. I have heard them often lay, that when they, were fat down 
to table, if any one longed fpr a frelh trout, they had no more to do, tfiati to fetid and 
catch one, which they would have ready drelled before .they rife frptqi it^ table. The 
river Maule receives the clear river, and that of CauqnopijS , and tM^feh it be ^ deep 
again ai either of them, yet it is lefs dangerous for paflengers, aii^pfeWer .people are 
drowned in it; becaufe near the fea, by the yard for building of Ihips* it fpreads itfelf, 
and makes a large paffage, where the king .has a ferry for the conveniency of paflengers. 
The Auftin friars have alfo a coqvent here,' and take care of the Spaniards, and their 
black and Indian fervants, who fleople all the banks of this river, and are numerous, 
living in feparate farms all along\he country; thefe they call Eflancias. 

Now we enter the jurifdiflion of the city of the Conception^ where the governor 
refides; and there is a garrifon of the militia. The bilhoprick of the city of Imperial 

begins 
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begins alfo at this river^ which has for next and immediate neighbour the peaceable 
and noble river of Itatai tu**®* as large, and as deep as the Maule, and enters 
the fea at about thirty-fix degrees; its courfe is among rocks, and fo is lefs ufeful to 
the land, becaufe it Cannot water it: they pafs it upon rafts, and there are alfo fords 
in fome places. About the middle of its courfe, the furious torrent called Nuble 
joins it t this wafbes the walls of the city of St. Bartholomew of Chilian, an antient 
garrtfiMi of the SpaniafSs, and a fingular proof of their bravery and fidelity. 

Immediately next to this river is the fpacious and agreeable bay of thb Conception, 
inta|rhidi. the flow and filent river of Andalien empties itfelf at thirty-fix degrees and 
thr^ 'tjttaaters. There is another fmall river which paffes through the middle of the 
city, havlhg firft precijutated itfelf from a high rock, and affording matter to the 
indnftry of ^ inhabitants, for all forts of water-works among pleafant groves of 
Iatttcis,'atld myrtle, and other odoriferous plants which adorn its banks; and as it 
fails from fo h%h, it invites the induftrious planters to contrive mills for the fuftenance 
of the city; of which there are already a great many. 

Two Ipagues further from this bay, in the thirty-feventh degree, the fo much 
erfebrated Biobio enters the fea. It is the moft powerful river of all Chile: it has 
at its aitrance two or three miles in breadth, more or lefs, according as it fwells or 
ihrinks, which is a great deal, confidering its fhort courfe: but that is not the chief 
thkig which makes it famous, and deferve fo much prail^; it is its wholefome waters; 
for (befides the particular excellence they may acquire, by paffing through veins of 
gold, which neverthelefs many other rivers of this country have too,) it has a fingular 
advantage, by a fmall river which falls into it; which river, taking its rife and courfe 
among Sarzaparilla roots, communicates to the other its virtue and good qualities, and • 
makes it a cure for many infirmities. There is a tradition, that at the fource of this 
river there were mofl; rich mines, worked before ever the Spaniards came into thefe 
parts. Upon this information, Don Alonfo de Sottomayor, prefident of the*country, 
fent a band of foldiers to view them, as they did; though as they came back, they 
were laid wait for by the Indians, our enemies, and had a fmart engagfep^nt with th6m, 
and had much ado to efcape with their lives. This Indian people do a^ays as much 
as they can to jiide from the Europeans the treafures and riches of their country, as it 
has been faid already. 

This river is the bounds which divid«5*the Spaniards and our Indian friends from 
the Indian enemies: in winter the river overflows fo, that all the foids'are unpaffable; 
and fo the foldiers may take fome repofe *till the fpringjTlt which time tKey are to 
begin their inroads again. The enemy on his fide has no garrifon, nor place of 
ftrength ; for they truft to their mountains, to which they can retire at any time; but 
the Spaniards have many garrifons all along the river, with which they bridle an^ 
keep in awe the potent rage of their proud enemy, who alone has given them more 
trouble than all the'reft of America. 

Their chief foirts, befides the cities of the Conception and Chilian, are thofe of 
Arauco and St. %ilip, in which there are generally about fixteen hundred* natural 
Spaniards, befides the Indian allies, who-are namerous. Ihe firit of thefe is upon the 
fea-fide, and the other nearer tfig Cordillera. There are others between on each fide 
of the^a-.^1tad-fom.e_pretty tar into the enemy’s cemmry. I can name nine of thefe 
forts; which are, that of St. Angol, of the Nativity, of St, Anne, of St. Rofendo, of 
Good Hope, of Talmacahuida, of St. Peter, of Col^uta, and that of Levo. Thefe are 
all provided with great guns, and a fufficient number of foldiers; and at fuch propor¬ 
tionable diftances from each other, that they can foon receive notice of what is 

12 neceffary 
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nec^iy.|i? be kiwvra trom die Halt bf the canopa^l^t, accorjttoig as it may 

hav^^eiw concerted beforehand. 

Tjte company Jefus has,here two rdfidenccsi one in Arauco,’ and the ptber in,the 
Good’Hope; from whence they'alfo make thdrvattempts,.not againfr ,the 
bodies, but to fave the fouls of their enemies, engaging with hell itfelf, and obtaining 
over k daily‘and glorious viftories, as it {hall be told in its propdt place ; for no w we, 
muft follow the defcription already begun of the rivers of Chile. - . , 

Afiw Biobio follow four others much inferior to it: they are the rivers of.Cpl^ra, 
Araiuco, Lavapie, and Levo, which empties itfelf near the thirty-eighfh degre 4 %?,?pa^*a 
little further, that of Ralemo, which a little from its fource is called jEJ<i}ypo,t^ tievc 
thirtymine degrees. The plesifant and peaceful river of the Imper| fc »|p)ets ,^e fea, 
having firft incorporated with its ftream, the river called the I.adies^.aiife of 
the delicacy of its waters and quiet current. More above, near its it receives 

the two rivers of Curarava and Eyow, which, before .they meet to e^^pp^e river Jpi- 
perial, form the much celebrated lake of Puren, a moft unconquerable fortrefe of the 
Indians, who are more fecure in it, than the Spaniards in any of theirs. 

About half a degree beyond the river Cauren, which is the fame as the Impenal, 
the river Token pays its tribute to the fea, and is deep enough for great (hips.' Abput 
eight leagues further, the river Queule does the vime; which, though fmall, yet re¬ 
ceives barks in it, and is about nine leagues upon a north and fouth line from the mlUous 
river of Valdivia. 


CHAP. IX.-—Cy tie famous Port and River of Valdivia. 

THE rivgr and port of Valdivia, never enough commended by foreign writers, and 
no lefs admired by thofe who have feen it, had its name from Pedro de Valdivia, firft 
governor and conquerer of Chile. It is, as it were, in the centre of the whole 
kingdom, at almift forty degrees latitude fouth-weft from Seville in Spain; upon a 
plain map one tnouland nine-hundred and feventy league's, nieafured by the heavens. 
The fun is five hours, and a third part of an hour, in going from the meridian of 
Seville to. the meridian of Valdivia; fo that wh«n it is noon at Seville, it is in Valdivia 
fix ©'dockland forty fuinutes in the morning. Its longeft day is of fourteen hours, or 
thereabquts.'^* , * U . 

This rivd has its, opening *to the north; and becaufe of the depth of its waters, 
great fliips jCSUV go up to the very city, which is two or three leagues from the fea : 
when they are there, they can lie fo near the fliore, as with a plaiik to gVi in and out, 
and take m ^d unload their cargo, without the help of boats. There i5.„|eift over- 
agakift the dty, a fine illand, caned the Illand of Conftahtine, with two little ones, 
one before, and the other behind the iiland. The river is navig<ioie on h^kh fides the 
ifland; butt^caufo, the fouth branch has more depth, the great in that 

wsr^ and the t^w-by the north branch. 

. points of hind, like rocks,, which mark the entrance of this 

is to the north, and is called Bqnifacb’s HilU the fouth is lefler, 
and is ddfod^^^ni^lo’s Hill. When'oqe is entered fome way up the river, there is 
another ftrmgfrt'er palT^e, which is tl\l\ key of the port, or rather ports, becaufe there 
are in^y harbours witnin. This entrimce has aUb two hills, which cqme fo near each 
other, tliit I have hoard a captafo, who was font tp found the riyer, relate, that in the 
middle he was within mulket-ilhot of either^ hill; the fouth one is called Morro de los 
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Man^anos, smd th? oppofite Morro de Niera: Id ttjat, acfcordiog to this accout^ there 
might be an iron chain laid from the one to the o^er, widi wWIcn, and two fom rayed 
on each fide, tthe entree would be made impenetrable. 

As foon as this ftyaight is palled, there is on the fputh fide a nioble port; for though 
all the river may be c^ledfo, for the quietnefs of its water, yet this is more advahta- 
geoufiy fituated, by being covered with the mountains of the land: it k called ihe port 
of the Corral: it forms a bay capable of receiving great fleets. When you have paffed 
this portj there appears the firft iiland j between which and the land on the fouth fide, 
there many Ihoals and fands; wherefore the Ihips take the north fide, and go be¬ 
tween this iiland and the great one ; and then follow their courfe up to the city, by the 
ghannel of the great iiland. The leffer veffels may keep the other fide of the iiland. 

Befides alljhefe good qualities, this port has other advimtages from the land, by the 
fertility of the country, which produces corn and fruits of all kinds, except grapes, 
which do not ripen here fo well as in other parts of Chile, from which wine is brought 
to thefe parts; but it has great’plenty of beef and mutton, fowls and venifon. It has 
alfo wood for the building of Ihipping; and that which is above all, it has the richeft 
mines of the fineft gold in Chile ; and in all America there is none comes up to it, but 
the gold of • Carabaya. ^ 

This is the account of Antonio dq-alerrera. He adds, that there was an Indian, who 
had every day a revenue of twenty-five or thirty pefos of gold; which being obferved 
by the governor Valdivia, he fent the Adelantado Hyeronimo de Alderate to Spain, to 
inform His Catholick Majefty of the great riches of the kingdom of Chile, that His 
Majefty might make the more efteem of it; and to invite foreigners to come and people 
the country, and help him to conquer it, he fent fome Spaniards by land, whole ftir- 
rups, breaft-plates, and all that ufed to be iron about a horfe, were of fine gold; and 
that, not farisfied with thk, he had refolved to go in perfon, to inform His Majefty, 
and obtain from him the confirmation of his gove^ment; to which end h’tf employed 
twenty thoufand Indians to bring him gold, defigmng to embark fail through the 
ftraights of Magellan, if death had not prevented him. 

This city^ was founded by’the governor Valdivia, in the year i55\, upon a high 
rifii^, but plain fide of a hill, and above the reft of the country. 

The famous Indian lady Recloma wa3 ^ery inftrumental in helping towards its con- 
queft and foundation. The ftory was thus : the Spanhh forces were come to this river, 
conquering the country all the way before them j but here the Indians noc being wil¬ 
ling fo let foreignefi fettle in their country, took up wms, and making the river forve 
for their defence, hii^ered the progrefs of Valdivia, Md gave him great troulfie. But 
he being a man of great courage, was not daunted by this rdiftance, but endeavoured 
to, pafs the river to engage the enemy. 

Upon this occafion, this brave Indian lady, either infpired by Heaven^ for touched 
by compaffion of fo much blood as muft be fixed on both fidfes in the recounter, offered 
the governor, that fhe alone would gain him the viftory, without any bthct; force, fthaa 
that of her eloquence and courageous mind. ' “ Stay hdre,” f^d .flie,; “ and go no 
farther; for I will put all this province into thy hands, arid make' thee this day 
lord pf all-that thy eyes can difcover. Stay for my return he^ej' aiid,d(t» iin^ foffer any 
of thy foldiers to pafe on ti ftep further.” Tht, goyempr promifed jfo dO;:i'fo;j^nd, 
upon hk word, and promife of good treatment Ab the ftidian^ho fix^d jiibmt to 
his Gqd antkhls Jking, fhe threw herfdlf* into tfls water;, and, iffifie pt^feiidfr of them 
all, fymm tlxe ijiver. When fhe was. landed* il^ defir^ astBiiehoe' *^ 
the Indians ; to whom fhe delivered hef .mei^ge with .fo muah fe^e df.foktquiG^, 

„ that 
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that ^ej^ j|i^nutt^to hw f ^ons, promifed to accept of what terms fiiouid be 

givm.tbem. With this flie famous Recfoma retuAied to the Spaniards, filing vi^oTf, 
Ia;^g at their feet the richeft .^rize they could wifh; and fuch a one, as aket ntUch 
tiase, esnehce, and bloodflied in tbfe cohqueft of it, they would have thoitght tfaetn* 
felves well paid to he mailers qf fuch a country, whofe goldoi mines they prrfi^ly 
began to work: by which means the citv increaied fo fall, that if the devil had not 
troubled the peace, and caufed the rebellion of the Indians, Ivhich ruined it, it h^ 
been-one of the firft and bell cities of the Indies. 

i Tlie Ifollanders, our enemies, are well informed of the'nature of the country, and 
the excdlency of the port, and do all they can to get pofiefllon of it; but our^aviour, 
who, by his grace, has hitherto preferved tfaofe countries free from herely and its cor¬ 
ruption, will not permit that this Hydra of Hell lhall infefl that air Ivith its venomous 
breath, nor bread a contagion in the purity of it^ feith, which is propagated fo- fincere 
and true in the hearts of thofe new Chriftians. 

This has been proved by the fuccefs of a fleet of theirs in the year 1643, when thefe 
rebellious pirates paifed the ilraights of Magellan, with a deflgn to fettle at Valdivia; 
for though in effeft they did people the place,. having firft palfed by the iflands of 
Chiloe, where our company has fo many glorious millions, in which they threw down 
the altars and the crolfes, and committed other enormities proper to their nmpiety and 
obftinacy, yet at laft they came off no laughers, but had reafon to lament rather. The 
fame befell another of their generals, called Antonio Sivaftro, many of his fleet being 
taken prifoners, and thirty of them hung up by the feet, as is related by their own 
authors, John and Theodore de Brye. 

• But in this fecond occafion,. they, paid yet more feverely for their attempt; for in 
the very fame illand wpere they had committed all thele duorders. Cod . took the life 
of the general, punilhmg his unhappy foul with the due chaftifement of fuch an un- 
dertaking.** They loft the fhip which carried their provifions, their amtn iiTiii-i nn , thirty 
pieces of artillery,* all bricK and lime, and other materials for building three forts, 
which they had orders to raife m the river of Valdivia, and on the illand (ff Conftim- ’ 
tine in that /iver; and having afterwards got to Valdivia, and begun to people, thdr. 
new general, whofe name was Elvis Aramans, was forced to Ihut up all his people in 
the iflanJ of Conftantine, becaufe they run from him continually, and forfook him; 
belldes the prifone/s niade in the iflands of ttiiloe, and others deftroyed by us, and 
the warlike, jindians. • 

Ir Ihort, God having efpSoufed this caufe as his own, they vfere tormented with 
hunger; and before the Spaniards, who were on their way, could come up to them, 
their own difeafes and Ioffes obliged them to weigh anchor, and be gone. This was 
’their \ldfeft courfe; for if they had ftaid till the fleet from Peru had come up to them, 
apd the land forces from Chile had attacked them, they had not got off fo well; for 
the,Marquis of Manfera being fo good a foldier himfelf, and fo zealous for God and 
his king, immediately, upon the firft news of their arrival, bc.i fet out ten fail, which ' 
he provided with , powder and ammunition, and difpatched them to give advice along 
thecoaft ; the*t He prepared a navy, which was to be of 16 galloons and (hips, and 
4000 SpgnkKfd%;TelpLvmg ,to go in perfon, or at lead to fend his fon. 

T^e gwemor of Chile, the Marquis of Baydra, with his accuftomed vigilancy and 
readi^ m qjhere thf fervice.of God and the king are concerned, and as a 

ojuam of.:)tim;,yal^^^ which he (hewed m Flanders, was ready to 

entv >hy l^d, provided all the poiits (rf the kingdom whh the army ke|a 

on foot by His Majwyloythat if the Hollander had had yet mture force than he had , 

12 * hdng 
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b&igiO hard prefled both by fea and land* he mujft dthec itaTe relbquiflbed th? j*ort, 
t^'^erifhed there for ever. ^ 

ft has been feen on this occafion, that one, man is as good as many in the defece 
of the caufe of God and their country, againft any invader whatfoever, every oiie de- 
fpifing all dangers on fuch an account; but partict^larly Colonel de Villa Nueva Sobetal 
fignalized himfelf at this time; for being general of the kingdom, and governor of the 
Country of Arauco, he ventured himfelf in a fmall bark in the midft of winter, to 
folicit at Lima the neceflary fuccours, and aflifl the viceroy for a more quick difpatch 
of all things. » 

He took with him father Domingo Lazaro, of the company of Jefus, that he might' 
inform him as an eye-witnefs of all that had pafled, he being at that time employed in 
■Chiloe in the apoftolical miflions, when tfie Hollanders landed: he, neverthdefsj with 
updaunted courage, embarked in the midft of the winter in a tempeftuous fea, as it is 
at that time; and without apprehenfion of all thofe dangers, and of being made a 
prifoner by the Hollanders, who lay in his way, and could fcarce be avoidi^, he ar¬ 
rived at the city of the Conception, where he gave an account of all that had hap¬ 
pened j by which means the country was immediately prepared, and in arms for their 
defence. 

There is Another adion which ought not to be concealed, as well becaufe it fhews 
the great prudence of the Marquis de Baydes, as the outrage of 20 Spaniih foldiers. 
It being uncertain whether the enemy were ftill at Valdivia, or whether he had aban¬ 
doned it, they offered to go in a boat up the river, as they did by the governor’s com¬ 
mand ; and without being terrified by the manifeft danger they expofed themfelves to, 
they went as high as the town} and having difcovered the ill condition of the enemy, 
and his defign of leaving the place, they returned with that adyice. This moved the 
general not to attack them, as was at firft refolved ; but it did not hinder his intention of 
peopling the place, (as I believe was done by laft fummer;) for I have advice tfrpm Pana¬ 
ma, that there is a garrifon of 600 Spaniards left there ; to which our Indian'friends being 
joined, and the coaft Indians alfo, that poll will be henceforth inexpugnable, arid by 
it the South Sea will be fecured ; for it being already fo dangerous to fail through the 
ftraights, and fo eafy for us who are at home to defend this poft of Valdivia, and hav¬ 
ing all the land our friends, we receive fuccours both from the Spaniards and Indians, 
who are fo friendly, that their caciques Tent to offer their afliftance of their own ac¬ 
cord againft the Hollanders; I fay it will be very hard henceforwa^ for any one to give 
us any difturbance.., 

CHAP. X. —^ A Continuation of the Dcfcription of the Rivers of Chile^ and particularly 
thofe which run to the Eaji ; and of the Difference between the one and the other ftie of 
the great Cordillera. 

THE river next to that of Valdivia is that which is called Ghalbin} it is'' deep, and 
capable of great veffels. From this river, to a place called the Punta de Galera, it is 
about two leagues; and from this to Rio Bueno feven j into which fell (lye rivers more, 
and one which is beyond the bounds of Valdivia. . • ■ 

After this is the Rio Chico, which com<s fronva lake at the fept of file Coidi^ra; 
k which lake are baths to cure leprofy and qthej infirmities, Ngct to thfe is t|e fi^o 
d« la Baliena, (which is clofe to the cape of "that name, fo called becatde of a w^e of 
prodi^us bii^efs, which died upoi^that coaft. After, this, yoiu coiftife to the j^C^i- 

pelago 
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pejago of iiiands, into which fells the river called De los Rabudos, becaufe of an 
Indian nation of that name, fo called, becaufe it is faid they are bortf with tails, as 
fethfer Gregory of Leon defcribes them in his map. More on to the fouth is thfe river 
De los Coronadbs, named fo by the company of a Ihip which put in there on the day 
of the Forty Martyrs fo called. • 

After thefe there are many rivers all along the coaft; the firft is called De la Efpe- 
ronfa, or of, Hope, becaufe of the wilhes, that one day the light of the Gofpel may 
reach to thofe parts by means of the minifters of it. yhe fecond is called Rio fm 
Fundo, or the river without a bottom, becaufe of the great depth of it. The third 
is ^ 1 ^ the Gallegos, from a Spaniard of that name who failed along thofe coafts, 
and, like another Icarus, gave his name to one of them, by being drowned in the fea 
by it, at a cape which has the fame name. Then follow the rivers De los Martyres, 
and T)e los Apoftolos; and immediately after them two others. The firft has no nj|me, 
the fecond is called De los Gigantes, or of the Giants, becaufe here they were begun 
to be feen, and they reach all along the ftraights. The femous river called De la Cam- 
pana, enters at a place named FJ Ancon fin Salida: this name was given to the river, 
becaufe its two arms feem to form the fliape of a bell. There are two rivers more be¬ 
fore you come to the ftraights, to wit, that of De los Paxaros, or of birds, by reafon 
of the vail quantity of them that were upon it, in that part which comes towards the 
ftraights; and the other of St. Viftorian, called fo from the opening, to which the 
fame faint gives its name. As for the other rivers which run among the iflands, and 
thofe which empty themfelves into the ftraights, they are many, and lhall be deferibed 
in their proper places. 

Hitherto wc have deferibed the rivers of moft renown of this long extended king¬ 
dom, which run from eaft to weft, and empty themfelves into the South Sea ; thole 
which run from the oppofite part of the Cordillera, towards the North Sea, are not fo 
well kndwn, becaufe thofe parts arc lefs inhabited, at leaft, by fuch as can give us a 
good account of them. The moft remarkable of them arc thofe of St. John, and of 
Mendoga, which are very large rivers, and empty themfelves into the famous lake of 
Guanacache. 

The governor Hieronimo Lewis de Cabrera, a gentleman of great valour and merit, 
met with fcveral great rivers in his paffagt; over thofe vail plains called the Pampas, 
where, as at fea, people are fain to travel by the compafs, not to lofe themfelves : he 
was in qupft of a ’nation qglled the Celfetes, of whom we lhall treat hereafter in its 
proper place. They were forced to pafs many great rivers, and,, without doubt, there 
are many more tis far as the Pole. 

Neverthelefs I am perfuaded, that thefe rivers do not equal thofe which run oppofite, 
and enter the fea on the coaft of Chile; and this may be clearly gathered from the 
difference which may be obferved in palling the Cordillera, between each fide of the 
mountain, which is lb great, that they feem two diffcrci.t v i.lds, the eaft and weft 
parts; arjd one would think Heaven had put thefe moupuino to divide them as^a wall, 
and keep off from the weft, all the ftorms and ill weather of the eaft, where are the 
province of Cuyo and Tucuman, not to difturb the ferenity and tranquillity of Chile 
and the weftem parrs. Any one that travels to the top of the high chain of moun¬ 
tains, may experience this clearly ;*for there he difeovers both horizons, and when he 
looks to the eaft, all is covered with grofs vapours, which feem to hinder the light, 
and (hadow all the country; and af the fame time looking weft, the heaven is fo chrif- 
talKne and bright, that it caufes pleafure and joy to look on it. The eaft-fide is full of 
a cloudy thick ahr, wWch engertders ftorms and hail, with horrible thunders and'light¬ 
nings, 
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niqgE, which fright all the inhabitants: bn the'^other fide, in the wKl, there is a 
cloud to be feen, but clear and bright, as if the heavaw tbemfelves were fuch, a ^arii- 
tion as the Cordillera to divide the climates, as that upon earth does produce a di^- 
ence in the trees, plants, and animals on each fide. • . 

A curious obferver contemplating once, from this hdghth, this fo remarkable dif¬ 
ference, laid, that nature, in the febrick of this part of the world, feemed to have 
turned her back upon the eaftern provinces, and looked with her face only upon Chile, 

S ' /ii^ bleflings with both hands to this laft, and leaving the other, as ft were, difin- 
rited, and grieving at the pre-eminences of its elder brother. In going down to the 
eaftward there are fewer fountains and rivers, and thofe muddy, thp lace of the land 
melancholy, withbut fo much as one green tree to recreate the fight, "nor any pleai^t 
verdure; a^ when at lait there is fome, as in the valley of Urpallata, the heats begin 
to be fo intmerable, that all things feem alHiding and unkind. On the other *fide, 
when we go to the weft, it is quite contrary ; for as foon as we begin to defcend, we 
meet with lovely fprings; the trees are green, the groves frequent and pleafant, and 
the little«valleys, which are like fo many refting-places in that great ftair-cafe, where 
p^engers take* breath, and are refrelhed with the verdure and flowers of them, the 
air ftill CTOws purer and purer; and the more they come down, the more they leave 
behind mem all the inclemences of the climate of the other fide, enjoying the advan¬ 
tages of the temperate Chile; for from the very foot of the mountains one feels the 
mildnefs of the fea-air, and one is rejoiced with the harmony of the birds, and other 
de%htful objeds, fo as to forget the trouble and danger of the way one has pafied. 

There is the fame difference in the very land at the foot of the mountains; for on 
the eaft fide there are a few fountains; the land is barren, and little cultivated; nei- ■ 
ther are there flocks of any kind either fed or bred, fo that the fields look like a ufelels 
barren CTound, except it be that the thinnefs of the people has not as yet given way to 
try the fertility of the earth; for the plains below thefe are extremely fertife, where 
they are cultivated; but at prefent there is nothing but thorns and barren drynefs in 
thoie parts. 

It is not fo to the weft, where fountains break out continually, which in the winter 
are temperate,, and in the fummer as cold as ice, and that fo much the more as the 
weather grows hotter and hotter. Thefe fprings do fo fertilize the fields at the foot of 
the mountains, that they keep the earth fiPelh and green all the year, though it be but 
a patch; for moft of the ground is woody, and there is fuch a variety of wild trees, 
fhat one would think they were arbors and groves plantedUy the hand of nm ; many 
of thefe are loaded with fruits of the country, of which the Indians »make excelient 
drinks, and fome of them are very good to eat. The valleys are full of odoriferous 
beautiforfllowers, brought forth by nature, without any human iuduftry: there arealfo 
among them moft extraordinary phyfical plants of a beautiful afpeft. The little lulls 
and plains aftbrd excellent pafture for ail forts of cattle and flocks: there are alfo ad- 
mirablewalleys for planting of olives and almond-trees, and all forts of fruit-trees. At 
the lower part, about a league in the plain, there are vineyards, pf which are‘made ex¬ 
cellent wines, particularly mofcatells, which are in great efteem. 

There are likewife in this defcent of the mountain, admirable paftures, ,whdfe great 
flocks are bred, and do increafe wonderfully; their, flefli is extremely favory, and |i^ 
milk of the goats is fo fat, that by only boiling and ftirring it gently ov^ ,the fi??, I 
liave feen it grow as thick as if flower had been pot into it; and yet in othet 
this is of its nkture very thin. This may be faid particularly, of .the young 
goats; and the mUk thus boiled has a fweetnefs and delicacy which paffes ordinary inilk, 
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evcft ivith fJie things tihat Me piut m to mend it; all which are arguments of the great 
fubftoce and nouriihiaeat of that land. 


"CHAP. XI. — Of ik/ prodtaeid hp the Snsw of ihe Cordilleri ,. 

WITH the firft rains of the winter, which are about the middle of May, the Cor¬ 
dillera begins to be covered with fnOw, asM to put on, as it were, a white armour, 
to hinder its being pafled, not only by men, but eveft by anim|js and birds, which are 
lb driven out of it by the rigour of that feafon, that thcsrO is pg remaming in it. 

£ven the Silfuerillos, and Sorfales, birds which of I'l nature are fo hot, 

that* in the very beginning of the fummer they take to thdlpl^tain, as foon as they 
perceive that thd winter draws near, come in flocks dowtito avoid its l^our in the 
mountains; and then it is that the t^ng of them is eafy, and that as foon as the cold 
pinches,’'the ground being ahnoft covered with them, it proves the feafon of raoft 
pleafure for the youth of the country, who gmng out, take fo many of them, either 
with glue or nets, that they carry loads of them home, referving thofe of the finefl: 
colours to put in cages, for their harmony is very fweet. The Cordillera is ftHj,t up 
five or fix months in the year; fo that till Oftober or November, it cannot be paflTed 
without manifeft dMiger of one’s life; and in the midft of winter not at all, becaufe all 
the paths and ways are coveted with fnow to the hekht of many yards; and if any 
one fhould be raft enough to attempt it, he would, after a little going, fink in every 
where, fo that he would not be able to go a ftep forward or backward, as has hap- 
' pened tofeveral, who either for feme very preffing concern and interell, or flying from 
a death which threatened them for their crimes, have found it in thefe defarts more cer- 
tainly than perhaps they would have done in the prifons where they feared it. 

Thefe%re buried, not in fepulchres whitened on the outfide, nor under cold marble, 
but in the very bofonj of froft and fnow, which preferves them without being embalmed, 
and yet keeps them as incorruptible and dry, for fo they have been found after many 
y«irs; foj fuch is the cold of thofe mountains, that if dries up all the moifture that 
can caufe corruption in dead bodies, and fo preferves them. 

This fo infuperable difficulty of paffing the Cordillera, is lefs at the entrance, than 
the end of the winter, becaufe the drifts of fiiow aic not then fo violent as to Ihut up 
the ways entirely ;*for in thofe feafons fome do venture to pafs, though never but with 
gi^at danger, and upon'mgent occafions; if fometimes they are fo lucky as to get off 
We'll, becaufe they meet with a clear fky, yet at other times it colls them dear j and 
it is always with infinite labour that they get through. 

, 1 have feen others who efcaped with tneir lives by God’s mercy, becaufe the ftorm 
Catched them before they were too for engaged in the mountain, and fo they could yet 
make a retreat to the low countries *, others liave been fo tj open their mule’s bel¬ 
lies that ^they ride on, and hide themfelves in them; and 6; that warmth, and other 
defence of clothes, they make a fliift to get over the ftorm of fnow,*if it does not laft 
long} after which they gain the plains on foot, if they are not too for engaged, and 
lb a^d the danger, but not phe long-fuffcrings which follow generally after fuch 
adventures. 

In fhovt, ’eveiy body has fome ftory to tell of the mountain, and complain of it} 
for fome lofe their toes, others their fingers; and fome their fight; fome are benumbed 
and lamed, and fo reipjan ail their life with great infirmities. And I do not wonder at 

all 
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all this, becaufe though one ihould pafs without a llorm, yet the cold is fo temhje, 
that it cannot but injure nature extremely in that feafon, fince even in the midft of 
fummer, when we pms this mountain, and in the lower part of it fweat with heat, as foon 
as we come to pafs the top, we are forced to put on double cloathing, and prepare the 
llomach with good warm things, to withftand tlie iharpne& of the cold, and. the 
fubtilenefs of tne air, which penetrates the body through and through, if it be not 
well covered. 

Among the feveral times that I have palTed this mountain, one was in the beginning 
of April, when autumn in thofe parts is at an end, and the winter begins to threaten, 
andT mull: own, that ti^ cold was fo intenfe, that it feemed a different fpecies of cold 
from all thofe I ever fe^^ther in India or Europe; though even thentt had not begun 
to fnow, the cold was j!o fierce that it made one’s hands cleave; nay, it had an efcft 
upon the veij^ rocks, for I remember the fun was reflefted by them as by a looking- 
glafs. When we come to treat of the fifft difcovery of this kingdom, 1 lhall relate 
what was endured by the Adelantado Don Diego de Almagro with his army, and by 
thofe whQ afterwards followed him, and pafled this moun^n, in which they were fo 
ill-handled, that fome were ftruck blind, others lame; fome loft their fingers without 
feeling it, becaufe the excelfive cold took away all fenfe; fome were frozen to death, 
and with them fome horfes, whom fix months after fome other Spaniards found fo frelh 
and well preferved, that they eat of them; and to fecure themfelves from cold, made 
a defence of thofe dead bodies; nay, fome got into them. About fix years after, 
others going that way, found a' Negro, who at that time was frozen to death, leaning 
againft the fide of a rock, with a led horfe, and the reins in his hand, though confumed 
with time. They who have a mind to know more particulars, let them read Don 
Antonio de Herrera, Decade 5. Book i o. Chap. 5. and alfo Gareilalfo de la Veg^, in 
his firft tome. 

It is neceflary to underftand, that it is of this cold of the mountain that; authors 
fpeak, when they fay, that the cold of Chile is fo fevere, that the rivers, are frozen up, 
and men frozen to death in the fields; for this is only true of thofe uninhabitable 
mountains, where I believe at that feafon the rivers do not run, but are turned into 
chryftal; and if any fprings do efcape, they are very few, and that in the valleys moft 
fecured and ibeltered; that appears by the rivers which run in the plain country, 
which are almoft dried up, in comparifon of the quantity of water that they carry with 
them in the fummer. « ‘ 

And thus the truth of what hiftorians relate may be fataid from contradiction; for 
they not knowing the country, make no diftin£tion between the mountain and the 
plams, in which there never was feen any fuch efieA of cold in any part of them ; for 
the fea air, which is thick and moift, tempers the Iharpnefs of the blafts from the 
Cordillera; and for this reafon it is, thjit the colds of Pampas of Cuyo and Tucu- 
man are fo infupportable; as alfo thofe of Buenos Ayres, which being at fuch a dif- 
ftance from both feas, and not enjoying the warmth of its vapours, the ajr in 
fummer is intolerably fcorching, and in the winter fo cold, and for want of rain fo 
dry, that it is common for animals to be found dead in the fields, as well as the men 
too fometimes. 
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CHAP. XII. r—ty the Fountains whieb rife in other Parts of Chile, bejtdes the 

Cordillera. 

BESIDES the rivers and fp^gs of the Cordillera, there are others which rife in the 
plains and valleys, which have admirable properties. I fliall mention fome, for it is 
unpoflible to^rehearfe them all, nor can I remember but a few. Firft, that whfch 
rifes at the foot of the high volcano of Villa Rica, fo famous in that kihgdom for its 
terrible eftefts, for which God Almighty makes himfelf to be feared and refpeflied by 
mankind j rifes, I fay, at the foot of this mount vrith fuch force, that it fpnings out of 
the earth in twd fources, each as big as a man, and fufficient. to form alone a good 
ftream, and runs into a lake which is made by its waters, 

In another lake, out of which comes thf river called RiO Chico, there rifes alfo a 
fountain of hot water, moft efficacious for the cure of leprofies, and all contagious 
infirmities. There is another fprings up in the Maguey, yet moft admirable; for there 
are two fources juft by one another, the one of hot, the other of cold water; the 
hot one is fo hot, that no one can endure his hand in it; the cold one is let in to tem¬ 
per the bath which is made for the fick. The baths of Rancagua are alfo very famous, 
and like thefe j which, for being near Str^ Jago, and in the greateft intercoufe of the 
‘ kingdom, are very ufeful, arid much frequented. Inhere are oihers in other parts; 
but not remembering them diftindly, I can fay little of them. Among the fountains, 
that of Ramon is very famous, as w'ell for the gobdnefs, as abundance of its waters; 
which is fuch, that th^ alone are fuffident to water many fields: it is about two leagues 
•eaftward of St. Jago, and in that diftrift. There are many others, among which, that 
of Caren is worth takjng notice of: it fprings in a beautiful meadow, of about five or 
fix leagues in length, affording a delicious profped; its water is very fweet, and enters 
into the lAeadow; the earth of which is fo porous, that whoever treads hard ripon it, 
feels it lhake under turn ; it is all the year green; and the grafs is a kind of fmall tre¬ 
foil,* called by the inhabitants Caren, and is pleafant to eat. Neither ought I to pafe 
over in filqnce another fountain between thefe two, very plentifully furnilhed with de¬ 
licate fw^t water, which is always fo much the cooler, as the weather i* hotter; it is 
called the fountain of Mayten, by reafon of a tree of that name, which grows at the 
foot of a great fquare table of live rock, where people ufe to go and eat their collations, 
the tree Iheltering them all the while from the heat; for it is a tree whofe leaves are 
grwn all tfte par, fomethirig like a myrtle, but much larger, and without difpute of 
a nfore beautiful green; by its foot runs this fountain, whofe fource is a little higher 
in a valley, from whence it comes murmuring upon pebble ftones, and among plet^nt 
grpves full of beautiful herbs and flowers. 

The trees, though wild, yet bear verv favoury fruits of that foil; and in them are 
great variety of birds, who, with their narmony and fwet i B''tes, make the entertain¬ 
ment more delightful for thofe that frequent the place. L is not ^he le^ part of 
their enjoyment, to difcover at the end of thefe woods a profpeft for many leagues 
over plains, which being of fo great extent, many of them lie uncultivated j fo that 
among iflie vineyards and plowed lands, the wild uncultivated part is fo beautiful, 
particularly in the fpring, that one .would think art had helped nature. There are in 
one place gr€at fpois of yellow flowers, which cover the earth, fo that for a great 
fpace nothing elfe is to be feen; then you have white, blue, fillemot fpots of the fame 
proportion; the green meadows mingle in this with the waters of the river Mapochp, 
which is feen 4^om this diftance fometimes entire in its bed, then divided into feveral 
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arms, and at laft drained into the fields of the neij;hbouring grounds, to fertilize them' 
The proi^d k terndttafed tvith feveral fenn$, which are csdfed Chacras, with their 
churches; and in the midft of all, the chy of St. Jsi^, the capital of Chile, which 
fading not above two leagues off, and the heavens fo ferene, the towei-s of it are eafily 
diflinguifhed, and the bells heard fonietimes. • 

This diftria is full of a many more fprings, all Within the eompafe of a mile pf each 
C^er ; and thdr waters are excellent and healthy. « 

That whi^ is to the north of the city of St. Jago, called Concballi, is Kkewife highly 
coHamended; it fprings in a little valley, called the Salto, or Leap, becaufe of the fell 
of the river Mapocho. This river comes running in a plain to a certain place; where 
being divided (for it is the work of induftry) into two branches, the greateft of which 
runs in its natural channel, the leffer is derived to water this \^fey; which towards- 
the weft is even; but towards the eaft the land is fo high, through which the river 
runs, that it is two or three miles from the bottom of the valley to the high grounds, 
from whence the river fells. It is precipitated with great noife, makmg lovely and 
various* cafcades by the rencounter of the rocks and other obftacles, which by their 
ftrait paflages retard its courfe, till at laft it comes entire to the valley, and is divided 
into cuts and chaiuiels for the watering it; which is not ungrateful, to make a more 
than ordinary return to thofe who cultivate it, not on^ in com, moft excellent wine, 
and moft favoury fruits of all kinds, but alfo it ripens them above a month before any 
other place thereabouts; and it is very remarkable, that in this valley, which is only 
half a league from the city of St. Jago, the figs ufe to be ripe in h, when in the gardens 
of the dty, and all its neighbourhood, they fcarce begin to change colour : therefore, 
as well for this as for the game it affords, of partridges on the hills, and wild fowl in 
the waters and ponds of it, it is the greateft entertainment all thofe parts afford. 

I fhall not dilate upon more of thefe fountains, w'hich are fo frequent} for if I were 
to mention them all, I Ihould never have done; for fince thofe alone of the Cfonception, 
Arauco, and the country of the limits upon the warlike Indiansv would require ajarge 
treatife, befides thofe of the diftrift of St. Jago, what would it be then in the territories 
of the ancient cities, which are yet farther in the country ? for it abounding extremely 
in rivers, it is to be prefumed that it rauft be fo in fountains and fprings } all which 
proceeds from the abundance of moifturp of the Cordillera. 

Of thefe fprings, the moft agreeable for their good waters are tfae fertheft off from 
the Cordillera, becaufe they are more purified by a long, motion* and refined by the 
good qualities of the eartn they run through, particularly the mineral impregn||;i(m& 
are Angular: I cannot but mention one, which k in the novitiate of the .compan^j^ 
the Jefuits of Bucalemo, whofe waters are not to be matched, at leaft I never metcwfm 
the like; for without drinking them, one may difcover hqr the touch their nobJefe^, 
their fofrnefs being like that of new butter; and they do make the bands that are 
walhed in them in a few days fmooth, and thereby prove their vaft difference feom 
other waters. , , 

This fountain fprings in a little valley, very pleafant, under Ibme hiik, about a 
league from the fea} and'it bubbles up b^ween a white fend, in whiiph there is gold, 
as if it had a fire under it to make it boil. It is wonderfrtl to obferte^ that if riicy 
throw any bough or flowers upon it, k feems tq take k iU, ^d never at reft lUl it 
has fwalioWed it up, leaping up ag^ft k feveral times, till it has made it hk own, and 
tud k frc«n our fight; and this it v^l do for a whole evtwg, if they coktintK ftirowkig 
'flokers or lirancbes of trees into it, without any body’s bdbg aWe to tell wlm becomes 
of^ aft. 


The 
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The effe&s that this ^er ui the ftonuch are adtqirable: it helps to dig# 
the mpat widi more | it deftcoy scro£ties, diiTolves phlegms and grois humotirs, 

and etdd^ly prolongs ||&^,e%eciali^ to old men. This yezs moil pa^cularty made dear 
inihepOTon of #he ^i^iiQtis Captam SehdlSan Garcia CarettoChutnazero, the founder 
of that novitiate, vho lived there many yoaw» and came^fo be ninety years old in ^ood 
hedth, and fo vigorous, that hd did to the laft go on horfebttek through the woods and 
mountains, as if he had been a young man. I heard him fay many times, that this 
foyntain was his life j for as foon as he found himfelf any ways out of order, he fimt 
immediately for the water of. it, and drinking it frelh from the fpring, he ufed to go 
to bed upon it; wh®re falling alieq), he would after fpme time awake well difpofgd : 
this I have often been witnefs of. The old Indians thereabouts experienced'the fame, 
and "did attribute their ^ood ftate of health to this fpring, without ufmg any other 
phyfick or remedm 


CHAP. XIII. — Of the Lakes of Chile,, and the Salt that is gathered from tfem. 

AFT’ER having treated of the fountains and rivers, it feems natural to treat of the 
lakes and Handing waters formed out of them, and by fome inundations of the fea in 
winter, when it fills them, and leaves them provided for all the fummer. Thofe made 
by rivers come firft in rank; and I wifh my memory would ferve to place them here, 
with their feveral qualities. Omitting then to repeat what we have faid of thofe of 
Aculco and Pudaguel, which bring near St. Jago, make the greateft diverfion of its 
.inhabitants, we will begin with the lake of Tagataguas, about fourteen leagues from 
that city, and which once was more in efteem; for the trouts catched there are of a 
lar^e fize, and the raine for wild fowl fo much more diverting, that there is no com- 
patubn bgtween theie waters and others. I do not defcribe here particularly the variety 
of wild fowl, bepaufe I intend to do it when I treat of the variety of birds of this coun¬ 
try. . The lakes of Villa Rica are of great renown, though I confefe I know little .of 
their properties. ^ 

The lake of Puren has been famous, having been 'an impregnable fortrefs for the 
warlike Indians our enemies, by reafon of the difpofition and qualities of *its fmiation; 
for from thence they have for many yearn maintained a war with whole armies of 
Spaniards, without jbeing fubdued: their advantage lay in this; that upon any rout 
given them by us, they* had here a moft certain and fafe retreat, which, when once 
they had recovered, they were out of ail danger; for none could hurt them either b\ 
fword or fire. 

The fea lakes are alfo many, and of great profit to their owners; for the fifheries in 
them are much more certain than in the fea: for which reafon they fumifh the bell 
part of the lenten fare, though the fea affords a great deal too. Among the reft the 
lake of Rapel brings a great revenue; it runs in length aboi '* two leagues within the 
land. In»the winter time the fea is joined to it; for by its ftorms it forces an entrance, 
but it leaves it full of all forts of fifli} which, with thofe that are bred there, furnifh it 
for the whole year, and enable it to fupply all the neighbouring country ; and that not 
with fifh, but with fait too in abundance; for, about January, the communication 
ceaung betwfen it and the fea, whrii ihe fun is at its hotteft in that climate, the watei 
is congea^ fo, that it has a cruft pf a foot or more thick of a moft excellent white 
fait. This, u^e#, does not happen every year; for it requires an^treme heat to do 
it, the Iriae bring de^^p, aa»d the climate ther^ more inclining to cold: but they provide 
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themfelves in one, for many others; and the falt-pits made by hand feldom ; for 
they not being of great extent, the water that is let into them turns to fait with le& 
heat, the matter to be congealed being lefs in itfelf. And (ince we are mentioning 
fait, I cannot omit to relate what I mytelf have feen in the valley of Lampa, which is 
abopt three leagues from StJago; and it is this, there ^jrows there an herb, not utt|iJte 
to Sweet Bafil, only its gr^n is hpon an afh-colour, and not fo gay ; it rifes about a 
foot above ground: this plant, in the fummer, is covered over With fmall grains of 
fait, like pearl, which is congealed upon its leaves, either from the dew bf heaven, or 
by fome vapour raifed by the fun from that earth ; or elfe the nature of the herb itfelf 
is fttch, as to fweat out this humidity, which bdng afterwards congealed by the heat of 
the fun, is turned into fait. Let the caufe be what it will, the effect is feen tto where 
but in this valley, and upon that fpecies of herb ; which is therefore much valued by 
the Indians, the fait of it bdng more favoury, and of a finer flavour than any other. 

I cannot teJI whether Johannes de Laet means this in his defcription of the new 
world j for having mentioned the kingdom of Chile, to which he gives the preference 
for its ercellent properties, he fays, that in that kingdom, in fome of its valleys, there 
fells, at certain times of the year, a dew fo thick upon the leaves of the plants, that it 
fs like fugar, and ferves, being kept fome time, for the fame ufe as manna. Antonio de 
Herrera reports the fame thing, in his General Hiftory of the Weft-Indies} and, amongft 
other commendations he gives this noble kingdom, he relates the fame thing of this 
ftrange and admirable dew. I fay upon this, that I know not whether they allude to 
what I have reported of the valley of Lampa by my own fight, and have no knowledge 
of that other thing they mention; though one would think, fuch authors fliould 
diftinguifti things fo different in their effefts and favour, as felt and fugar. It is poffible 
God Tiiay have done both, having been fo wonderfully liberal to that country, where 
the fmgularities are fo many and wonderful; and it would therefore be no wonder 
fome of them fliould not be known, efpecially confidering that we, who^gre there 
employed for the converfion of fouls, have not time to fearch after, curiofities, .and 
feorets of nature. ' 


CHAP. XIV. — Wherein is treated of the Sea of the Kingdom of Chile, and of the 

Etymology Sf its Name, 

« *' 

THE fountains, fprings, rivers and brooks, carry us ?iiong with them naturally to 
the fea, where their courfe ends, and where there is room for my pen Ib' exercife 
itfelf, if the brevity of this narration did not confine my flight: I muft-#erefore' be 
content to fey fomething of this element, that the nature'of it may ni>t be unknown as 
to this new world. 

Beginning therefore with the etymology of its name: It is weHxhown that all com- 
monly call it the South-Sea, becaufe it is towards the antaft^ck pole, from whence 
generally the fobth wind blows, in oppofition to the Tramontano, or north, which 
reigns in the ocean as fer as the arctick pole. But leaving thefe difputes to the fchools, 
or rather to that abyfs of Divine Wifdom, qui prfert veittos de tbefauris fuis, it is a 
known truth, that the effefts which the wmd of the jirctick ftole caufes fn its jurifdiftion 
towards the oppofite part, the feme is caufed by the fouth wind'in its motions from the 
antarctick towards thefe parts. . , 

In Chile we look upon the fouth wind as a fevourable wind, as in Europe the north 
;re i|ftbe feme efteem. The north with us covers the heavens with dmds, caufestem- 
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pefts and florins at fea, and malnes all the land dark and fad: the fouth, on the contrary, 
dears the flty, ferenes the air, and makes the fea as calm as milk; on the contrary, 
this firnie foudi wind, in the north fea, is ftormy, and covers the heavens tvith clouds, 
and raifes thofe tgmpefts, which do To endanger fhips; whereas the north, called there 
Tr^nontano, clears all again,, and makes the fine days. 

From hence proceeds, tW ifl America the fouth wind reigns in fummer, when^the 
fea is calm, and the north in winter, when it is tempeftuous: the north does moft 
certaiply bring with it the rains, particula.rly from thirty-fix degrees to- the pole, and 
that fo fuddenly, that fometimes, in the moment the wind comes to the north, the rain 
falls, and moft commonly it is within half an hour after its change ; and when in thofe 
parts in winter the fun is clear, and the weather fair, it is when the fouth wind over¬ 
powers the north; for the fouth in thofe parts is cold and dry, and fo drives away 
the clouds, fo as it happens fometimes that the heavens are dark; and as foon as the 
clouds are difcharged, if the fouth appears a little the ftronger, it is an infallible fign 
of calm weather, which generally follows in a jrice ; for this wind drives ail the clouds 
fo before it, that when it blows, it does not leave one in the fky. 

The contrary of this is feen in Europe, where the fouth winds bring humiSity, and 
the north drives it away: the fouth relaxes the body, and affeds the head; but the 
north ftrengthens the body, purifies the air, and dries up fuperfluous humours. In 
ftiort, thefe two winds caufe quite different effeds in Europe and America, that we 
may call the Europeans fons of the north, and thofe of South America children of the 
fouth. 

From this there follows another very notable and well-known difference, which is, 

. that as to go from Europe to the Indies, the north is the proper wind, and carries us 
before it, and by confequence is contrary to our return; fo in the South-Sea, failing 
from the pole towards thefe parts, the fouth is the favourable wind, and contrary to 
our return: from whence it proceeds, that the voyage from Spain to Carthagena being 
by ^|ie North-Sea, and made in thirty, forty, and fifty days, the return to Spain ufes to 
laft.fourfcore, and «f hundred, and more days. On the contrary, in the South-Sea, 
where the voyage from Chile to Lima is but of about a fortnight, and as much more 
to Panama, or thereabouts, the return only to Lima is 6f two months, and from thence 
to Chile forty days. The South-Sea is alfo called the Pacifick-Sea, to* diftinguilh it 
from the North-Sea, whofe ftorms and tempefts are fo frequent; whereas in the South- 
Sea they are rare: i)ut, in my opinion the difference is for another reafon, which I lhall 
alledge here. • 

The moft frequent navigations of the South-Sea are, from Peru to Panama, and from 
thence to New Spain and the Philippinas; and thofe from Peru to Chile are lefs ufed : by 
which it appears, that the beft part of the South-Sea navigations are between the 
tibpicks ; and fo the fun has fo much force, as to keep the winds from being furious, 
and making fuch lafting ftorms as thofe which are raifed without the tropicks, and in 
parts nearer the pole; for this reafon the failors, in thelcAvarm climates, where there 
never is «ny winter, called this fea the Pacifick-Sea, from the goodi elfefts they ex- 
{wrienced in it. The contrary of this is in the North-Sea, where moft of the naviga¬ 
tions are out of the tropicks; where the fun having lefs force, the winter predominates, 
and raifes mighty ftorms.1 Now the Europeans who firft navigated the South-Sea, being 
futh as wer# ufed to thofe dangers, to which the navigators of the northern parts are 
moft commonly expbfed, when they found fo quiet a fea rs that under the line, and in 
theffe which particularly are the feat of commerce with New Spain„Panama, and Peru, 
gave k tfie nape of thePacifick, without examining any further the caufe of the dif* 
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ference of the effefts, which they experienced in both feas*: but if they had tried that ffry 
South-Sea beyond the tropick of Caprkam, they would not fd eafdy have nai^ k 
Pacifick. ’' 

I know that this difcourfe will be aj^oved bythofe who hflive had experience of 
the hardflups which are fuffered by the navigators, from thfe twenty-fixth degree of 
latitude on the coaft of Chile, to fifty-three degrees; for there, as foon as the wifiter 
bemns, the fea cannot be navigated without manifeft danger, the ftorms being no ways 
inferior to the gmueft in the Nojrth-Sea; and though at thkt feafon it is not £9 dan¬ 
gerous for ihips to fail from Chile to Lima, becaufe they every day get into a lefs latitude, 
and fo enjoy a quieter fea, yet from Peru to Chile it is extremely dangerous, not only 
becaufe they come into a greater latitude, and go out further to fea, to avoid the fouth 
wind's oppofition, but alfo becaufe the vapours of the fea and cold mifts of the earth 
do raife fuch fogs and dark clouds, that they cover the land fo, that wl^en they make 
their port, they are in great danger of fplitting upon the rocks. 

This, I fay, is only or thofe coafts of ^Chile which are in the lead latitude; for from 
the city of the Conception, towards the pole, even in fummer, they are dangerous} 
and the fliips which are bound for the iflands of Chiloe have not above two or three 
months in the year to go in and out conveniently, or they neither go in nor out till the 
year following; this is underftood as far as forty-four or forty-five degrees, in which 
this archipelago of .iflands is placed; for from thence to the ftraights of Magellan, 
thofe may relate the dangers who have experienced them, and pafled thofe ftraights: 
all that I know of it is, that they all have matter enough to difcourfe of at their 
return. 

So that we may fay, that the name of Pacifick does not abfolutely belong to the 
South-Sea, according.to its whole extent, but only as to thofe parts of the greateft 
intercourfe, which, becaufe they are within the tropicks, are the freeft from ftorms j 
and yet it cannot be denied, but that the South-Sea has an advantage over t^e Nortfi- 
Sea, even within the tropicks, which is, that it is free from thofe great fanids v^iich 
are fo common in the North-Sea, about Carthagena, La Havana, and other iflands, 
nay, even in the canal of Bahama; which indeed are fo many, that let a ftorm be but 
m<Merate, they make it ftil! greater, and more dangerous, by fhortening the fea-room, 
and force the failors to be always heaving the frad, or elle to fplit upon the rocks, 
which may be clearly feen and diftinguilhed from the ftiip's fide. 

I find likewife, that the South-Sea may be called Pacifick for another reafon, which 
is, becaufe of the extreme quiet it enjoys in its navigation, without difturbance from 
any of its enemies, who are fo frequent on all Ihores of the*North-Sea; for there being 
no other entrance into the South-Sea, but by the ftraights of Magellan and St. Vincent, 
which are at fuch diftance, and defended by nature itielf, the enemies of our quiet do 
not care to engage in fo ufelefs and dangerous a defira, with fo manifeft a deftruflion, 
and fo little advantage, as hath happened already to fome hereticks who have attempted • 
it; for having no fettlement, nor landmg-place in all that vaft fea, they have been 
forced to fail to the Philippinas: therefore the fliips of the South-Sea are freo from any 
fear of enemies, and go and come without any apprehenfion of danger on that fide. 
Antonio de Herrera, in the ^th decade of his CJraeral HHlory, fol. 319, relates the 
motive that Magellan had to call this the Pacifick Sea, and that is, becaufe there is 
not in all that element a more fpacious career for 'the winds and rides ;^and becaUfe 
reigns between the tropicks fo fteady and ftrong a levant, that in many days the 
en need not hqnd thdr fails, nor the fteerfman his helm, failing through thofe vaft 
IS .if at *wme in a canal or river. And the fame author adds, that this morion ijf this 
' * ' wind 
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'wind p(|>ceied£ firom cour|e of tb^ lirft Mt^nky which is proved bf ks perpetual 
iftvariaWlity, and the increafe of its vehemence, as it draws nearer the equinox. Some 
difjlute, whether it ought to be called a wind, or an impulfe which the air receives 
from fuperior orbs, comiRumcated to them by the firft Iphere. So far this author. 


CH^. XV. — 0 / the Sea-ceails ef Chile, and its Peris and Havens. 

rr would be too great an excurfion beyond my purpofe, to mention all the port® 
and creeks along the coaft of Chiie j for they are very numerous. George Spilberg, 
admiral of a fleet of fix flul, whofe names were, the New Sun, the New Moon, the 
Hunter, the Pole-ftar, Eolus, and Lucifer, fays, he obferved twenty-five ports in the 
ftraights of Magellan alone, before he entered the South.Sea: he commends them 
mightily, but particularly he is much pleafed with the twenty-fifth ; for he ftaid in it 
fome time, and gave it his own name: he calls it a noble port, by reafon of its fafe- 
nefs for fliipping, as alfo for the pleafantnefs of the fields, which, he lays,*vm« all 
covered with fruit j which, I fuppofe, were ftrawberries, according to the defcription 
he makes of them. He found there likewife abundance of excellent oyfters, at die 
mouth of a river, which beautified that port extremely, it fallkig into it from high 
mountains. But this retreat did not ferve them long; for having feen fome very fine 
coloured birds, they purfued them on fliore, and hunted them; which they had no 
fooner begun to do, but they were aflaulted by a^troop of Indians, with clubs in their 
hands, and fome of them were killed, and the reft forced to retire to their ihips, and 
fet fail in hade; which is a great mark of the valour with which»thofe people engaged 
them J for though they had fire-arms, they could nqt withftand the charge. 

The moft famous port in all the coaft, befides that of Valdivia, which we h;ave de- 
fcribed dfready, is that of Coquimbo, mentioned in our feventh chapter; and it deferves 
ail fort of comm'endation, as well for its lovely bay, where Ihips ride as fafe as can be, 
as for the pleafantnefs of the country about it; which is one of the moft deli- 
cious of all Chile. The produfts of the country are particularly gold and copper, 
which is carried from thence to Peru; for the making of artillery, calking of beUs, 
and other hpufehold furniture. • 

The ports alfq of Copiapo and Ouafco are efteemed, and more defervedly that of 
Pacudo, i^fhich is sTprivate ^pdden bay, where th6 ftiips of Peru come to load whh the 
hides and tallow of Chuaptf; as alfo with tar and tackling for Ihips, which is''made in 
that valley, and is whiter and better than any in Chile, by reafon of the excellent 
waters they make ufe of in its making. 

. The next good port to thefe, is that of Quintero, where the general of the fix fliips 
above-named landed j and it being a place uninhabited, met with no oppofiticm, but 
refreflied his men with a lar^e fiihing which they made, "'hey do fo commend tfie 
place, thjit they cannot fuffiaently (they fay) extol the pleafantnefs eof the land, the 
fweetnefs of the water, the %urity for Ihips, and, in Ihort, all forts of convcniencies 
for human life; and after thefe many encomiums, the hiftorian concludes thus, portus 
hie mllifeamdMs, this port yields to none; and yet this port of Quintero is none of 
the famous ones of Chile; by which it may be inferred, that he was but little ac¬ 
quainted twth the reft. He could not land m them; for he found them all guarded 
by the mihtia, who expefted him ;* and though coming to Val Parjifo, he hadrbegun 
to land fome men, yet, upon advice that the horfe of Jago were at hand to hinder 
the defeent, he took them on board again J and, failmg at midnight, call anchor at 
Quintero, where they watered, and cut wood, the admiral bunfelf landing with many 
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foltUers to proteft his men: there thejr drew up a trench, with a kind of haJf>moon, 
to fecure their retreat againft the Spaniards, who began to appear upon the hills; but 
they did not ftay for them, but embarking again, followed their courfe towards Peru, 
not landing any where elfe; but they commend the land extremely. ‘ 

After thefe follows the port of Coucon, or Quillotai MiJiich ferves to embark the 
produft of thofe valleys; and hard by that, the port of Val Paraifo, where are landed 
all the goods brought for the city of St. Jago: from whence they are, (Jiftributed all 
over its territory, and as far as Cuyo, and Tucuman: this port is every day more and 
more inhabited; and there is building a convent of Auftin friars, which will be of 
great relief to the fouls of the inhabitants, and of all thofe who go and come, who are 
not a few; for this is the port of the greattft commerce with Peru: it is diftant from 
St. Jago twenty-four leagues, all plain and good way, fit for carriage ; and fo all the 
commodities of both kingdoms are conveyed and exchanged by it. 

Near the port of Val Paraifo is that of St. Antonio, which is alfo very fafe and good, 
and is at the mouth of the river Maypo. There is a miftake in authors about this ; 
for they'place the port of Val Paraifo at the mouth of a river, which they make in their 
maps to come from St. Jago; which is a very great error, becaufe at Val Paraifo there 
is no river of any note, but only fprings and fountains, which rife out of the rocks 
clofe by the fea, which are moft excellent waters. There are alfo others of a coarfer 
nature, with which the Ihips fill their provifion, becaufe they having more body, they 
refill better at fea againft corruption. 

There are feveral other ports between that and the Conception, in the bays and mouths 
of rivers; but not much ufed, becaufe they are not neceffary ; all thofe valleys from 
Maule to Quillota fen^ng their commodities to Val Paraifo. I believe, in time, other 
ports will be employed, becaufe the produfts of that kingdom multiply apace, and fo 
people will be willing to feek out the neareft ports for embarking their goods. All 
the produdl from Maule upwards, is carried to the harbour of the Conception, which 
is the bell bay in all thofe coafts ; and it being a very large one, .Providence placed at 
its entrance the ifland of Quiriquina; under which, as under a mole, Ihips are fec'ured 
in foul weather. At the largeft entrance of this bay is the port of La Herradura, or 
Horfe-lhoe, k being in that form ; and oppofite to that is that of St. Vincent; and a 
little farther, that of Carnero, called fo fojr the refrefliment it afforded to* one of the 
Ihips of the bilhop of Palencia, who, by order of Charles V., paffecj the ftraights of 
Magellan with fix fail, and having loft their Patache, were forced‘to the Moluccas. 

Next-to thefe are the ports of Tirva and Quedal, La Ijaia Chica, that of Puralla, 
the port of St. Cebrian, that of Sanfta Clara, that of St. Domingo, St. Efteran, Los 
Reyes, that Baixas, that of the Innocents, and many others lefs confiderable, as far 
as the ftraights of Magellan. 

Befides thefe ports which we have marked upon the Terra Firma, there are feveral 
others, well known in the iflands of Juan Fernandes, La Mocha, Sanfla Maria, in the 
iflands of Chilog, Alfie, where the moft frequented are that of CarlemapOj and that 
called the Englifh Port, becaufe formerly an Englifh fliip landed there, and the men 
and fhip, with all its artillery, were made prize. There are alfo feveral other ports in 
the Archipelago of Chiloe, which I forbear mentioning, becaufe I have not a perfeft 
account of them, 
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abundance and ferity of tliis kingdc^ is not PA^y perceived in it», vi^ll^ys and 
j[ieki6» but Ijkewife in its wbole^coaft, even on the rocks, where the fea beats, {t wiil 
h^d to make this appm iw particuiars, becaufe, though ip othet parts of die 
world the rocks produce meU-fim, yet I do not know that it is in fuch quantity, nor ii 
large any whefe as in Chile, nor ot fo many different fpedes. Firft, I will fpeak «P 
that which is moft common and intelligible; there grows along the coaft every where 
an herb not unlike to endive; they call it Luche, which th^ pull from the rocks: it 
is gathered in the fpring, when it is moil grown; and being dried in the fun, itis made 
into Ibaves, tvhich are looked upon as a great delicacy far from the fea, particularly in 
Peru, Cuyo, and Tucuman; for it ferves for many fauces. It grows upon die tops of 
rocks, hich as are above the water. At the foot of the rocks are found certain roots, 
which bring forth a trunk as thick as one’s wrift, called Ultecuefte: this they cut, and 
laying it brfbre the fire, they pare it like a lettuce, or cardoon, or thiftle, but it has a 
much different taffe. From thefe, the trunks fhoot out certain long cords, of three or 
four yards long, and feme of about fix or eight fingers in breadth: thefe they call 
Coehauyo ; and there are two forts of them, which, though they refemble pne another, 
yet the Indians make a great difference between them, r^erving the good, which they 
cut and dry, and make provifion of them for Lent; the others they leave to the fea, 
which hea^ them up upon the iheye, where they lie in heaps very ufeiefs. So much 
for the herbs. Now let us fpeak of the fea fhell-fiih. The heft of this kind are 
ayfters, both great and fmall, fo much talked of by the Hollanders with great com* 
mendadons: they found them in the ftraights of Magellan ; but tbe greateff plenty of 
them is on the coaft oP Coquimbo, where they are very large and delicious j the leffer 
fort they c^l Tacas, very much valued too, and taken all along that coaft. But^thofe 
of greateft renown are the oyfters of Chuapa; in the great ones are bred pearlt^ as ifie 
Dutch fay, and, accorcling to John and Theodore de Brye, they bought fome of the 
Indians in the ftraights very finely wrought. ' . , 

That which .they call Chores is alfo a fine fort of Ihell-filh, and ,in its fliell, as An, 
tonio de Herrera lays, there are pearl very white. That fort which I have feen is not 
fo big ; but finee tne^ are to be found every where, there may be of all forts of them j 
for they are caught m abundance, both little, middle fize, and large onra, fome as 
broad as myliand. The choidbft of them are thofe which have the fiih of a yellow 
colour, though the black ones are good too. 

Thete is another ihell-fiih, called Manegues, which is in two round Ihells, fuch as 
•ferve for models in architefture ; the fifh within is but coarfe meat, but of good fiifte- 
nanie. In one kind of thefe, which is the little fort, in opening the fliell, which in 
the infidels like mother of pearl, when one takes out the rmar one may fee the im- 
preffion on the IhelL, of a purple colour, which reprefents tiie unage of |he moft holy 
virj^, with*her mantle, and her child in her arms, which caufes great devotipn and 
comfort; and, though they all have this impreffion, yet fome have it fo perfied, that 
it f ^ot^^ub , , 

A fifti they call Locos may alfo be ranked among the ftielLfilh: they call them 
alfo Afs’s Hoof,* becaufe thw are of that fhape: they are very favoury, but hard and 
indigeft; for which reafon they are t® be eaten fparingly, ftiough in the drelling of 
them they macerate them between two ftones, to foften 'diem. I ftibuld never have 
done, to go through all the kinds of flielLfifti j as likewife of fiiails, which are alfo 
von, XIV, i, ' good* 
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good to eat, and are produced on the rocks. There are feme call up by the in 
Sich quantity, that; ihipdoads may be ijad of them, of ftfch variety of fibres and 
colours, that I doubt not but the curious in Europe tvbuld value tjtem, and oUt arti|fs 
Would mak;e curiofit^ of them j but th^y, for want of fuch artificers, are good for 
nothing in the Indies, but to make chalk of, by buniing them in a furnace j yet they 
are in fuch vaft quantities, that the Ihore is covered with them, and they make 'a fine 
fliew. * 

The (hell-fiih called Kcos de Papagayos, are another (kind much efteeftied: they are 
ib called, becaufe for their lhape and bignefs they are juft like parrots heads} and as 
thefe birds build their nefts on ihofe, m feme hollow rocks and caves, fo this fifh 
nreeds in a kind of ftone-work, hollow, like little cells, where it grows till it comes to 
be of the bignefs of thofe heads. They drefe them in thofe very nefts, which ferve 
for pots, and when they are enough, take them out. They are excellent meat. 

Tfiofe which they call Kericos, though common in other parts, yet I never faw them 
fo large as in thofe parts; and being taken in the increafe of the moon, they have 
very large tongues, fat, and of about two fingers breadth. 

The Crabs, Apavicoras, and Praunes, are likewife very good, and of feyeral forts 
and fizes. The Lobfters, and thofe of that kind, are likewife much efteemed ; they 
breed under the rocks, and are fiflied for, as all the reft, not with nets, but only by 
the Indians going into the fea up to their middle, and knocking them from the rocks 
with fticks in their hands. So much for this kind of eatables. There are others which 
live a little more in the fea, which are of a beautiful form ; fome they call fea-ftars ; 
fome the fun} others the moon; becaufe they are of the form of thofe planets, as 
they are commonly painted. Thefe may be eaten too; but they have one very Angu¬ 
lar property, which is, to cure the vice of drunkennefs, being reduced |to powder, and 
given in wme to drink; this is of fo certain an effed, that thofd, who before they took 
It had no greater delight than drinking of wine, did afterwards fo abhor it^ that they 
would not touch it, though they were hired. This is a healthy remedy, as well as 
fure; and therefore ufed by the Negroes to avoid taking another j which, though as 
certain, is very dangerous; which is, drinkmg the fweat of a horfe mingled with wine. 
They fay, this puts thofe who take it, in danger of lofmg fome of their ferifes} though 
I knew one, who being exceedingly given to drunkennefe, his wife gave him this re¬ 
medy without his knowledge, and it did 'him no other hurt than to make him hate 
wine, fo that' he could not bear the fmell of it; but, as I faid^ the Negroes ufe the 
powder of the ftar-filh ; and though I have obferved, tltfit with fome it is*not fo effica¬ 
cious, but they long for wine again after a little while, yet it is but to repeat the re¬ 
medy as foon as that ill inclination prevails again ; and this is commonly fo pradifed 
upon the Negroes, who are much given to that vice. 


CHAP. XVII, 0 / the various Kinds of Fijh which arefifhed on the Coajl of Chile. 

' ( 

LET the whale appear firft, fmee by its bights it is a kind of king of the fea; 
and if where the kii^ is, the court is, we may give th^title to the fea of Chile, where 
there is fuch ftore of whales, that 1 know not any place where they abound more} and 
thtiy are accompanied by fuch a court of little fifties of all kinds, that thofe who have na¬ 
vigated thofe feas, cannot but mention it with admiration. Among the reft, William 
who catqe with a fleet through the ftraights, fays, that they met with fo many 
wh^^ certain iilands, that they were forced to M vrith great care and attention 

to 
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tp ay6fd ;^en^ th^ fo 1^^ they yfere almoft always the fliip’s way, 

i«d en^^Sered the big thit they looked like rohjcs : they are 

all ;^j9%‘ thi^ coaft bf jCoj^fepo and GuScoi, and are of no fiiiall profit, by the a^ber- 
Iprii? I^ey call: oh Ihore. The journals ot thofe who have pafied the/fti 4 lghts dp 
ihi^atioh much of this amber floating on the fea, and therefore no doubt but a '^^t 
di^ of it is oh fliore; but it is loft, for the Indians havinj^no value for it, know it hbt j 
and it is but within thefe twelve years that the Araucana’s minded it; by feeing foihe 
,Spanilh foldiers look for it, trfey did fo too, and found a great deal, and very good, 
on the coaft. Of the grey fort, which is,the beft, they found great pieces of an alh 
colour, with a nobler and more delicate fmell; the ordinary forts are yellow and black, 
and it has a quicker, though not fo fweet a fmell as the grey. I have heard the people 
of thofe parte fay commonly, that the difference is very accidental, and that it depends 
only upon being more or lefs prepared by the fun-beams; and experience feems to con¬ 
firm this thought; for I have; obferved that black does in time grow white, by being 
expbfed to the fun in a box; but if it be laid open, fo as both fun and rain come Upon 
it, the experiment will be more manifeft; and as for the harlhnefs of the fmell, it may 
be remedied by infufiOns in rofe-water, expofing it firft to the dews for nine days, and 
then to the fire, by which means it grows perfeS. 

Though it is isnown that amber is a thing which the whales call firoim them, 
there is diverfity of opinion about the manner, becaufe fome think that this noble 
produfl is formed at the bottom of the fea, or upon fome rocks; and that the whales 
eat it for food, and not being able to endure it in their ftomachs, becaufe it is naturally 
extremely hot, they get to the fliore to call it up; others fay, that it Ls the whales* ex- 
*crements. It is not my bufinefs to decide this difpute. The other great advantage 
which the whales are to the country, is the oil they afford after they are dead ; and 
it tea great deal that offe whale will yield; it ferves for various ufes of life. We do 
not knot/that thefe fifiies die of a violent death, becaufe their vaft bulk defends them 
both from men, 'and til other animals, that may be their enemies j but yet being fub- 
jefl: to pay the common debt of nature, when they find themfelves near deatt|, they 
draw near the land, and are often call on fliore by the fea, which will not bear any 
corruption in its waters; and itjs ftrange to fee how they are thrown up th great num¬ 
bers on thofe coafts. The oil is made by the heat of the fun, and when the weather 
has confumed thft flefh, the ribs and other bones remain white j and the Indians make 
ufe of them for feals j much more conveniency and curiofity might be afforded by 
them to other workmen. *' 

There is another fort of fifli which are found moft on the coaft of Coquimbo, which 
are not fo big as whales, but yet are very large, and a good fifli to eat, which are the 
tuany-fifli, and the Albacoras, which the Indians kill with great dexterity; they go 
into the fea a good way upon floats of feal-lkins, well fewed together, and blown up 
like a bladder; they carry with them a kind of trident Wi* marp tongues; this is 
faftened tq a long, flender* but ftrong rope; the Indian guides his float near the fifli 
he choofes, and then darts it with his trident; the tunny, as foon as wounded, goes 
out to like lightning; the^dian gives him rope enough, and follows him the way 
that he runs, tiU the fro haflpmt itfelf by lofs of blood; and then the Indian draws 
his rope, .and,the fifli with lit^ eithei* dead or dying, and lays it on his float, and he 
returns to pott with his prey raoicing. There are niany Other forts fifties ; one of 
the moft ^traordhtoi^ is die nying-fifh, which fty witfi lwings, and, follow a ftiip like 
The lion-filh k adto admiriible: they are found in great quantities about the 
ftraights of Magellan, near a port called Port Defire; they are very gocxi to eat, 

V i very 
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very hard to take j for ihotiKh they wound thetn with fliot in jpiaces, yet if 
do not hit them in the head, or the ftomach, they do not yidi they are as b^f 
as a colt, and have a lion’s Wd, with a jwrfefl: mane; wWm the females of them 
have not, neither are they above half as big as the males, and haVb a thmner fldn. 
'fhoTe who haVe failed through the ftraights, talk much of thefe fea-lions, and do alfo 
mention many other forts of filhes which they took there, fome of fixteen feet long, 
very favoury and good to eat. Antonio de Herrera fays, that there are iilhes taken in 
Santa Maria, out of whofe eyes they take a fort of coarfe pearl, which have a glds 
like the true ones, and are worn by the women} and if, as they are foft, they were a 
little hard, they would be better than pearls. 

The fea-wolves or feals, which are found on all the coafts, are innumerably. 1 
have feen whole rocks covered with them, and they lay even upon one another, fo as 
fome of them rolled down into the fea again, there not being room for fo many; they 
afe as big as calves, and make a noife Tike them. 

Antonio de Herrera, in the voyage of Magellan, fays, that in the river of the Crpfs, 
in the Straights, they took one fo large, that without his head, ikin and fat, he weighed 
nineteen Caflillan Arrobas. The Indians take them for their fkins, which are very 
hard and ftrong, and fome eat their flefh. As to the plenty* of the ordinary filh of 
thofe feas, the authors already cited fpeak very advantagtoufly of their kinds, parti¬ 
cularly Wiliam Scowten, who coming with his fleet to the ifland of Juan Fernandes, 
in thirty-three degrees and forty-eight minutes, the quantity of fifh they met with 
was fo great, that in a very little time they catched a great quantity of Robalos, 
which is the beft and moll wholefome filh of all thofe parts. They did not take 
them with nets, becaufe they had not tipe to land, but with hooks at fea, by the' 
Ihip’s fide, and that as fall as they could throw in and pull ?ip. 

What I myfelf have feen, is in the great lake of Rapel, all the fides of it 
covered with Pdereges, by the vail quantity of them which came upon Ihe cdall, 
as the droves of pilchards by the bay of Conception, and in»Chifoe, fo that they 
take them with blankets. 1 have feen the fame droves of tunny-filh, which come 
leaping over one another’s backs, as if there were not room for them j and indeed, that 
climate being fo favourable to multiplication in all animals on Ihore, as fhall be 
Ihewed in its proper place, it cannot wel] be otherwife as to the filhes. 


.CHAP. XVIII. —Birds of Chile. 

THE birds and filhes feem to be brothers of the fame Venter, the Author of nurture 
having created them both out of the element of water ; and therefore, to difpatch ,all 
the creatures of this country, having treated of the firll, it foems that the chain of m 
orderly narration obliges us to fay fomething of the others. To fpeak generally, it 
may be truly faid of the air of that hemifphcre, that it has a great advantage over the 
earth, though fo fertile, fo rich, and fo,delicious, as we have reprefented it; for though it 
is true, that it now produces the animals and fruits of Europe, with fuch an increafe 
as is wonderful, yet it cannot be denied, that before tl^PSpaniards carried thither the 
feeds and animals which are now fo multiped, (for they bad th^ not in any foit, 
t^hdugh perh^ others which fupplied the want of them,) die ahr, without bemg at all 
enithhed 1^ the aqceflion, of foreigners, has mamtMned alwiays fuch an abundance of 
the vbh^e ^d, that it needed'no fuppliej from Europe, but rather has many to make 
up any one defed. 


To 
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'. ,To begia ti^e kaj^ ,<»( tbem »ll, the eagle: there are there abuadance of them; 
thofe.wh^.Me called royal or imp^nal have been feen here only t^wicej firft, when 
the Sp^iards firft watered that kingdom j and the fecond time in the year 1^40, when 
Ae Jiraucaijos fubmhted their untamed necks to their God and the king} they inter¬ 
preting this as one of the figna of God Almighty’s will to incline them to ftike $l^t 
refolution which they then to(dc. As for the ordinary eagl^, which do not differ much 
from the othgrs, they have always been and are mil in the country Very common. 
There are likewile bred fakcdis, fo large ahd ttrong, that for their beauty they have 
been carried from thence, though fo frr, as a prefent to the king of Spain} and they 
are commonly carried to Peru, particularly that kind which are called Primas, or firft, 
though thofe called fecond are very large too. There are befides, all other birds of 
rapine and prey; and of the finging birds, there are linnets, bull-finches, nightin^es, 
blackbirds, and many others, who form fome a bafs, and fome a tenor, with all the 
other parts of harmony, beyond belief, particularly in lummer under the fhades'of trees. 

The birds for game, are nerons, partridges, wild pigeons, thrulhes, turtles, parrots, 
wild ducks of a thouland forts, fome of one colour, and fome of another, and*aU very 
good. The domeftic tame fowls are hens, ducks, geefe, turkeys} and that nothing 
may be wanting, fwallows in fummer, which go away in winter, as they do in Europe, 
to warmer climates ; fcrecch-owls, and other night-birds ; as alfb bats. 

Thefe are the birds of the European kind, which are found in thede parts, as well 
as I can remember; and there is hardly a bird here in Europe, that I obferve in the 
fields, that I have not obferved the like lomewhere in Chile, with very little difference. 

Who now can deferibe the variety of native birds of that climate ? which are in fuch 
Variety and abundance, that people are fain,j;o guard their vineyards from them as foon 
as the grapes begin to. ripen j and yet it is impoflible to hinder them from doing a great 
deal of mifehief, they being fo nimble, and having fo fecure a retreat, though all forts 
of inventfons, fuch as guns, crofs-bows, flings, fcare-crows, are put in ufe; fo that 
if any are negligent, they may be fure to find their vintage made to their hand. And 
this mifehief is not only for their vineyards, but likewife for all feeds, which is fain to 
be watched after ij: is fowed, till it fprouts} and as foon as the wheat and maize begin 
to ripen, the guards muft be renewed; for there comes whole armies of birds to atUck 
them, and do them as much mifehief as if they were Xerxes’ armies. 

In particular the parrots are fo voracious and greedy, ‘and have a bill that cuts like a 
razor: they come flocks of fuch an extent, that when they rife they cover the air, 
and fill it with fuch a coufufiun of cries, that I cannot find any thing to compare it to. 
ITiis kind of birds is bred all over Chile, in the mountains and in the Cordillera; 
and it is wonderful to fee how exadlly they come to an hour, as if they were called 
b]t a bell; or had fome notice where and when the fruits were ripe, and in feafon for 
them to enjoy them: they come down fr im the mountains in the evening; and the 
noife which they make in flying, though they fly high, is,ft cn, that one would think 
them clo^ by: they have a Inriil clear voice, and they fly all fcreaiping at once, fo 
that their noife is very loud: they are all green and yellow, and have a blue circle 
about their neck, and very good to eat, particularly the young ones. • 

Thofe years whicl} are to||>rove rainy, as the natives obferve, as foon as the wea¬ 
ther grows cool, before the winter <beginsj||pne may fee every evening, for many days, 
great quar^^ of crows dome down from the Cordillera info the plains; they come 
f **ii*i! •before fun-fet in fquadrons, forming a triangie or pyramid, the point 
i)t which IS led by onO'ftngle one, before whom none dare g^: the figure th^ 
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make is moft r^ular, wth great correfpondency to each other, a$ if they wsei 
in the air, and immOveable, fo equal and well-concerted is their flight. , , 

There is likewife a hhd which we call Taltales, or Oalinafos; it is like a dude, 
but has biggtt wings; they are either black o» brown, and very voracious of carritau 
In<the time of llaughtering, which is every year in Chile, of moft beafts, there is a 
great deal of flelh loft; then thefe birds come, as if one had founded a charge to them, 
and fell upon the carrion with fo much greedinefs; that having eatfen^lheir fill, they 
cannot rife again, and are eafily knocked on the head with fticks; the bones of their 
leg* are valued to make feiflars, and their quills, which are as thick as one’^ finger. 
Serve for harpficals, and other curiofities. Out of this flaughtcring-time they die with 
hunger j but among all the ways they have of maintaining themfelves, thd^ vm of 
hunting young goats and lambs is admirable: they fit upon high trees, and from 
thence they fpy the flocks of flieep and goats, watching till any of the young ones 
ftray from the guard of its dam, as they often do, either ftaying behind to feed, or 
climbing fome rock: this the Taltale quickly feeing, and that the young-^ne is fer from 
the defence either of the fliepherd or old-one, it leaps upon it, and the firft thing 
it does, is to peck out its eyes, and eat its brains; which it does fo quick, that though 
it cry, and the Ihepherd or mother comes to its relief, it is too late. Very like to 
thefe are another fort of bird, both as to bignefs, colour and lhape, and its difpofition 
to prey; they call them Peuques, only they are fomething lefs, and of a nicer diet, 
being pleafed with nothing but hens or chickens, which they take very dexteroufly; 
they are fo bold and nimble, as to get into a hen-rooft, and carry away their prey, 
even in prefence of the owners, without being flopped or prevented. 


CHAP. XIX. — The fame matter is purfued, and the flying of Hawks treated cf, 

*■* 

AMONGST the great number of birds which are bred in.the lakes and ponds, 
and on the fea-fide, which are of great variety, none are more remarkable than the 
birds called Flamencos; they are white and fcarlet, bigger than tqykcys, tjut fo long- 
legged that they walk through a lake with great gravity, the water not touchmg thar 
feathers by a foot or two: the Indians Relight m maldng works of their whuc and 
fcarlet feathers, for their dances and their feafts. 

There is another bird, called the Child-bird, becaufeft looks Bke* a Twaddled cHUd 
with its arms at liberty: I have not feen them any wficre but at fea: perhaps they 
are the fame, called Penguins, of which frequent mention is made by thofe who pals 
the ftraights of Magellan: they are generally painted in the maps; and they fay, 
there are abundance of them in thofe parts, and that they are good meat. 

There are other birds which furnifli the tufts of featheys, called Herons-fealhers, 
which though fo narrow, yet are fo valued, that formerly every feather was worth 
two rials: thofe which grow under their wings are larger and better, though thofe 
on thrir heads, which they wear as aigrettes, are very fine. There are but few of 
tMs kind of birds; for they do not increafe fo much as others. There are more of. 
that kind called Garcolas, which ferve for foldiers’ feathers, and other ornaments. 
Tliere are many others of great variety offcolours, of which the Indians ufe to make 
fllieir ornaments, called Mallengues, which are made for the head like" a garland of 
moil fine colours of wool, and in that they flick a ^ilume of feathers, for their, dances 
and days of rejoiang. 
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The birds by the Ipdians, Voycas, are very famous among them, in whofe 
notes, at ceiian times and places, they find great myfteries, prognofticating by them, 
either their own, or thdr children’s, or their friend’s death or ficknefs, fx other raif- 
fortune; and they remain with great apprehenfion and fear. iPThe Spaniards call thefe 
birds Pechicoloraaos, that is, marked on the breaft; becaufe there is no fcarlet deeper, 
nor brighter,- than the red on their breaft: the other feathca-s of their wings and 
body are brown. There are other very little ones, called Rnguedas, whofe body is 
not much bigger than an almond: thefe live upon flowers i and that they may come 
at thejioney of thetrt, nature has given them a bill, which, when it is fliut, is like 
a needle to fow with j and for this reafon they feed flying, like bees, from flower 
to flower, without lighting but very feldom on a branch of it, and that very flightly. 
Thefe ffirds are of the greateft beauty imaginable; for if they were made oi polifhed 
gold, they could not Inine brighter: they have a green mingled with this gold colour. 
The males are diftinguilhed from the females, in that they have on the head a lively 
orange colour, which is like fire. Thofe on the other fide of the Cordillera are yet 
more beautiful, becaufe their tail is alfo of the colour of their head j and though they 
have fo little a body, their tail is a foot long, and two inches broad. * 

There is likewife a very odd bird, to which the Spaniards have given the name of 
Wood»Pecker; becaufe, though they arc but little, they have fo ftroilg and iharp^a 
bill, that they form their nefts with it in the trees, forming a hollow place fit for tliem 
as exadly as if they had an inftrument to do it. Of thele I have feen but few; but 
there are great numbers of a kind of birds, called Condores, which are as white as 
ermine, and of their Ikins they make muffs, it being of a very foft touch, and ex- 
.tremely warm; but the bellies of the buzzards are much more lo, being admirable to 
make ftomachers to cover the pit of the ftcmiach, and help digeftion, 

I have not fecn fuch variety of birds on ihe other fide of the Cordillera} and the 
caufe, I telieve, is the dry^efs of the land, and the want of that fhelter of woods and 
groves which ar^ on Chile fide; but in thofe plains, called the Pampas, there are Fran- 
colins to be found, which are a fort of wild hens, and as big, but much better meat, 
and of a higher relilh. There arc likewife oftriches, which are a mighty bird, apd. 
very numerous there.^ They often find their nefts, and* in them fuch a quantity of eggs, 
jis one neft will feed a great company; one of them alone being beaten and fried, makes 
a pancake big enough to dine feveral people: their feathers are employed for umbrel¬ 
las to keep off the and other good ufes. 

. It is a pieafant fight to fee<the tatang of the Francolins : the Indian, with a firing 
made at one end into a running knot or noofe, at the other, having a little piece of 
lharp cane faftened to it, goes out lo find them, which, when he has done, he draws 
gently near, fo as not to fright his game , when he is at a due diftance, he begins to 
g6 round the bird, making with the cane feveral circles over his head. The Fran- 
colin is of its own nalhire a very fearful bird, and fimple, and dares not rife, 
becaufe he* thinks he is encompaffed round, but goes iitu '.le middle of the circle} 
where th« Indian leffening ftill his rounds, follows it, fo that at laft it fljuats doWn upon 
the ground, and lets the Indian put the noofe over its head } which, when he has done, 
touening it on the wing with the fharp end of the cane, the bird flies up, and draws 
the noofe clofe, and fo is catched like the fifties by -an angling-rod. 

It is not fo eafy to catch the offriches for though they do not fly, yet they have 
fuch large wings, thit though a greyhound be very iwift, if the bird has law of him, 
he will hardly overtake him} but if by chance he comes up wyh him by furprffe, 
or otherwlfe, it is wonderful to fee the art the oftrich ufes to avoid his teeth} for 
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when the dog is juft going to feize, the oftrich lets down one of his wings, and fixes 
it to the ground, coterii^ with It its whole body: the greyhound thinking he has him 
fure, takes hold -with open mouth; but he fills it only with feathers, and is cheated ; 
for immediately the oflmh, before the dog can clear his mouth, fets a running, arid 
gets a good length before him; and often efcapes, if the gre)diound does not make 
extraordinary hafte to overtake it. >■ 

This is a very diverting fport; but that which is ufed in Chile with ‘falcons is much 
more fo; not to fly partridges, for that is a known fport every where; but with 
another fort of bird, which the Indians call Quulteu, from the found of its not^ when 
it fihgs, which founds fo. Thefe are as big as hens, and have very large wings, and 
upon their wings they have, in the joining place, provided by nature for their defence, 
certain lharp points. The Spaniards call thefe birds Friers, either becaufe they*always 
go two and two, or three and three, or becaufe the colour and order of their feathers 
is fo, that one would really think they have a hood and a frock. 

For this fport it is not enough to have one Falcon, but there muft be two, and 
thofe veiywell taught, and dexterous to aflift one another. There ufes to be very good 
company to fee the engagement, as we may call it; for it is worth feeing. Coming 
then to the place thefe birds haunt, which is generally fome meadow or watery ground, 
(fSr that they never forfake, their laft defence being in the water, as foon as they are 
fprung) one at a time, the fportfman flies one falcon at them, who, as if he minded 
not his game, endeavours to get as high as he can, and get the wind of his prey, who, 
at the feme time, does the feme thing, and contends for place with his enemy; fo 
that they both get almoft out of fight; but at laft the falcon having the better wing 
prevails. When he has got advantage enough over him, he comes down upon him. 
like lightning; but the Quulteu defends himfelf, either by avoiding the blow, or by 
oppofing the armed points of his wings; upon which often theun wary hawk is wounded 
in the breaft. When the fportfman fees the engagement laft too long, fearing his 
hawk may tire, or be balked before the viftory declares for him, he loofes 'his other 
falcon to help the firft, which being frelh, foon joins his companion, and both 
together fall upon the Quulteu, but not at the fame time, left they fliould hinder one 
another: one gives him a blow,* and then the other another; and fo, though he make 
a good defeifce, he is forced to yield, which he does, by making away for the water, 
where he has his laft retreat to defend his life: here he expedts his enemies upon 
his back, with the points of his armed wings turned towards jthem: the Falcon 
defpifing the danger, comes down with all his force, and feizing her with, one foot, 
tears her to pieces; but it is not without receiving fometimes dangerous wounds. 
The viftory does not always coft fo dear; for that is according to the ftrength 
of the contenders. I omit the {hooting of wild-fowl in the fens and waters, which 
is neverthelefs very entertaining, as are likewife the Indians’ ways with nets, noofee, 
arrows, night-lights; nay, the manner of catching the -falcons themfelves is as 
divertinfi: it is done with fine nets, in which they involve them, that’*they may 
not huH their wings. . 

This is fufficient about the birds;, and fince we are in the region of the air, fo 
n^r "heaven, let us fay fomething of it before we come down tQ> the earth again. 
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CHAP. XX. — Of the Heaven^ and Stars, which are proper to the Kingdom and Region* 

of Ch ile. 

IT is the common opinion ‘of all thofe that have feen and dwelled in Chile, tfiat its 
foil and heaven, if they have their equal, have not their fuperior in the world ; and 
though fome,lay the ftars of the artick pole ire larger than thofe of the antarctick, yet 
as to their brightnefs and beauty, and the light they give, and as to their numbers, 
with ‘'the cleartiefs of the heavens where they are, there is none but muft own the 
advantage on the fide of the antarctick. We may give, as a natural reafon of this, the 
temper of the climate, both as to the air and earth; for though there are in it fo many 
rivers, as we have obferved, yet they being rapid, and fwirt in their courfe, do not 
caufe overmuch humidity by their ftay, but afford only W'hat is neceflary for its 
fertility j and, of the two extremes, the country is rather dry than moift, particularly 
as far as thirty-four or thirty-five degrees, as is manifellly made out by tv\{o experi¬ 
ments : firft, by the facility with which all wounds are cured, which ufe to be much 
longer in wet countrias; and, fecondly, it is proved from the habitations and houfes, 
where the befl; apartments are reputed to be on the firft floor, they being looked uj^n 
in fummer for cooleft, and in winter for warmeft; and, though they are watered every 
day in the year, and the flooj s moft commonly but of earth, not at all upon vaults, yet they 
are never unhealthy ; and there is no need of board-flooring, or mats, let the«vinter be 
never lb fliarp. This is a convincing argument, that the country inclines to drynefs 
rather than to humidity; from whence it follows, that the fun raifes fewer vapours; 
‘and therefore the air being clearer, the brightnefs of the ftars is more confpicuous; and 
for this reafon the fun (ets and rifes fo glorious, calling out refplendent beams of light, 
which is not fo on the other fide of the Cordillera ; for there I have feen the fun pretty 
high, antf its whole body vifible, and yet no ways dazzling, the vapours of the earth 
taking away the radiaat beauty of its beams. 

• The experience of this is yet more admirable to thofe who fail from Peru for Chile; 
for though they keep out a great way from land, yet they know' prefently by the 
horizon when they come to the height of Chile ; for they begin to fee it all dil'engaged 
froiR clouds and ferene, gilded and glorious, and its beauty increafing upon them every 
day, as they gain, more heighth towards the pole. On the contrary, when they fail 
for the line,from Chile, the nearer they grow to the tropick, that light and fplendor 
grows duller and duller ; 16 that in my voyage for Panama, I faw all the horizon 
muddy, fad, and clouded, which continued till I got to the Ilavanna; where being in 
eighteen degrees north latitude, the horiji^n cleared up and grew every day better and 
better, till we got to Spain. 

So much for the clearriiefs and beauty of ilic heavens a^d, ftars, which may be con¬ 
firmed by all thofe who have feen the place ; but it is ra-t c' the bignefs of tlM ftars. 
The aftrologers pretend, that the contemplation of them, and their meafure, oelongs 
entirely to their art, and underftamling belt the difpofition of the ccleftial fphere; but, 

«in my judgment, they who can bell fpeak of this matter, are thofe who have feen both 
poles, as is well obferved by John and Theodore de Bry, in the eighth and ninth part 
of their twelve curious books, where they relate variety of hiftories, obfervations, and 
voyages, which have been in the North and South America, as far as the ftraights of 
Magellan. They report then the opinions of learned men, who,* in failing on the 
South-Sea, obferved what I fiiall here produce, tranllated faithfully from their elegpxt 
Latin into our vulgar tongue, in thefe words: 
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** The learned of our nation, who have failed on the South-Sea, do relate to us many 
things of that Iky, and its ftars, as well of their number, as beauty and bignefs; and my 
opinion is, that the ftars we fee here, are no ways preferable to the meridional ones; 
but father do Affirm, without difpute, that thofe ftars which are near the antarctick pole 
are more in number, and brighter and bigger.” 

He adds, befides, fpcaking of the ftars of the conftellation of the Cruzero, that theii' 
fplendors and beauty are extraordinary, and that the Via Laftea, or Milky-iWay, is much 
brighter in thefe parts. This is all from thofe authors. 

Peter Theodore, a moll Ikilful pilot and aftronomer, relates in partichlar the ifars of 
that hemifphere, and the fourteen figures or conftellations they make. Tlje firft is the 
Cameleon, which contains ten ftars; the fecond is the Indian Afpick, made up of f our 
ftars ; the third is the Flying-Fifli, which is made up of feven 5 the fourth called the 
Fifh Dorado, is compofed of five; the fifth is called the Hydra, and is of fifteen ; the 
bird I'oncan. which is the fixth, has eight ftars; and the Phoenix,' which is the feventh, 
has fourteen; the Crane has thirteen, which is the eighth ; in Noah’s Dove, which is 
the ninth, there appears eleven ; the Indian Sagittary, which is the ttmth, has twelve; 
th^ Peacock, which is the eleventh, is compofed of fixteen; the Bird of Paradife, other- 
wile called Maaucodiata, has twelve ; the thirteenth is the Triangle, and contains five ; 
and the laft is the Cruzero, in which are four, which make a crofs, with a little one 
clofe by it, which makes the foot of the crofs. And though this Cruzero is the guide 
of thofe %ho fail in the South-Sea, as the Cynofura is to thofe who navigate the North- 
Sea, yet it is not immediately at the pole, but thirty degrees from it; but there being 
no ftars of that bignefs near it, it is made ufe of for that effe£l, but not for the needle; 
for that in either fea, whether fouth or north latitude, always turns to the north, 
though when one is in the South-Sca, the whole globe of the earth, or the bell part of 
it, is between them and the north, according to the circle that the Cruzero makes. 
The fixed point of the pole feems to be between two, as it were, great clouds, though 
they are not fuch, but clufters of ftars, not well diftinguifliable,' I'uch as compofe the 
Via Ladlea; and they are always fixt, without ftirring; and when the heavens are 
clear, they ty e brighter, and Better feen. There are other ftars nearer thefe clouds 
than the Cruzero; bdt not being fo big, there is little notice taken of them, but only 
of the Cruzero ftars, which are indeed very beautiful, and fliine with great five- 
linefs. 


CHAP. XXI. — Of ihe Animals, as well proper, as new comers to the Kingdom of 
Chile ; and alfo of the Bexoar-Jioncs. 

TILL tne Spaniards came to thefe American parts, there never had been feen in 
them |||her cows, horfes, Iheep, hogs, houfe-cats, nor rabbits tame or wild : nor dogs, 
except thofe calfed cur-dogs ; but no hounds, greyhounds, nor other dogs, for game, 
either by land or water ; no maftifls, nor little dogs, which we call lap-dogs ; no goats, 
nor affes; but as foon as the Spaniards were fettled in Chile, and found the land fo 
proper for the breed of cattle and flocks, they have increafed them to a degree of 
iuperfluity; fo that there is not only enough for'the fupport of human life; but alfo 
for thofe animals who are carnivorous ; for, as we .have feen above, in the flaughtering 
time, much flelh lies wafte in the fields, fo that it is neceflary to burn it, andfhrow u 
into lakes and rivers, to hinder its corrupting the air. That which in other parts is 
called a calamity and defolation of the country, which is a murrain among cattle, in 
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Chile is thought a neceflary purge of the too great abundijince of it. This may feem 
a paradox j but yet is founded upon experience, becaufe the cattle increafing as it does, 
and the land being fo good, that it fattens them to a wonderful degree, (there being ' 
oftat taken out pf one cow an hundred and fifty pounds weight of tallow, each pound 
of fixtecn ounces,) there is enough to do to get a vent for it. The fame may b§ faid 
of the hides; fof though Peru, where the belt part of the confumption is made, is fo 
great, yet fuch is the produft of Chile, that it wants another Peru to confume it; for 
this reafon it*is a, gain to lofe the increafe of the cattle, for then the profit is more, 
with iefs troublp and coft of fervants. In the beginning of the fettlement in Chile, 
Don Antonio de Herrera fays, that horfes were commonly fold for a thoufand pieces 
of eight a horfe; and Gareilaflb fays, that at firft a horfe did not ufe to be fold in 
Pern at all, except upon the death of the owner, or upon his returning to Spain j and 
in that cafe they were fold for four, five, or % thoufand pieces of eight a horfe. He 
fays, he hinifelf knew a foldier who had an excellent horfe, and that a negro going one 
day by with him in his hand, a gentleman, who faw them, fent to offer the foldier ten 
thoufand pieces of eight for the horfe and negro, which he refufed with cfetempt: 
but fince that time horfes have multiplied fo, that there being not people enough to 
feed and tend them, they are fallen extremely. The cows too have increafed fo as,, to 
cover the fields ; and it is a wonderful thing to fee in thofe great plains of Tucuman 
and Buenos Ayres, vaft herds of them feeding, without any other matter than the firft 
that will take them if he can. I have feen in Chile, in the territory of St. Jago, horfes 
already drefled for war, fold for two crowns a piece, to fupply the army, and yet for 
fhape, courage, and good qualities, they yield to no Neapolitan horfe I ever fasir; no, 
.nor to the Andaluzes, from whom they are defeended; for they have had ndreafon 
to degenerate in fo good a land. The cows too, which were at firft out of all price, 

I have feen fold for a crown a piece, and the calves for half a crown: the flieep, fuch 
as I havy feen bought in flocks for Cuyo and Tucuman, have been fold for three¬ 
pence, or threC'thal^ence a piece. 

Theodore, and John de Bry, do mention fome author who fays, that rats were 
likewife ftrangers to Chile, and were carried thither .by an Antwerp Ihip that palled 
the ttraights of Magellan : they mutt not mean the ordinary houfe-r^s and mice, 
but thofe great ones which have a large tail, and are about a foot long: they are 
called Pericotes, and are very mifehievous. I'his Ihip, without doubt, took port 
in fome of thofe* of Chile, where it left thefe animals, fo prejudicial and hard to 
deftroy; for they refill the cats, and it is a ftout one that can kill them. But it is a 
wonderful thing to obferve, that though in fea-towns the magazines, Ihops, and 
warchoufes, are full of them, yet they never go further into the land, which^'they 
might eafily do, by fo much carriage as the commerce of thofe parts requires. I 
bdieve tlic air of the Cordillera does not :igrec with them, and fo may have killed 
thofe which have been carried by chance with goods; fo. I ’o not remember I ever 
faw one in St. Jago, nor in any town far from the fea fide. 

Among the animals that are proper to Chile, the firft may be* reckoned thofe 
which are called the fheep of that country; they are of the fhape of camels, not 
fo big, nor vaft, and without the bunch that camels liave: they are white, black, 
brown, and fome are alh-colourcd. The authons above cited fay, that anciently 
they feryed te plow the land in fome parts, before there were oxen in it; nay, in 
the relation of George Spilberg and. his fleet, it is faid, the Dutch palTing by the ifland 
of Mocna, faw the Indians ide them in that work. * 
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They are made ufe of at this time in fome parts, for carriage of wine, wheat, maize, 
and otner provifions; and I remember to have feen thern about thirty years ago ferve 
to carry water at St.Jago from the river to the houfes, for the ufe of the family j bur 
now they are not at all employed there in this kind of labour, there Ijeing fuch quan¬ 
tities^ of mules and afles for all that fervice. Thefe fheep have their upper lip flit, with 
which they do, as it were, fpit at thofe who vex them and the children, who ufe to 
do it, when they fee them ready to fpit, run away; for they know, and it is a common 
truth, that wherever their fpitting falls, it caufes a fcab ; and having a vdy long neck, 
about three feet long, they ufe thefe defenfive arms the better. Their wool is extremely 
valued j for of it are woven cloaks or mantles fb tine, that they look like camblet: 
they govern them by a kind of bridle, which they put through holes in their ears, 
and fo by pulling the reigns, turn them which way they will: they kneel down to be 
loaded, and when the loading is well, fitted and faftened, they rife and carry it 
very gravely. 

There are likewife natural to that country a fort of little rabbits, called by the 
Indians Fegues, which they eat with much pleafure; they are wild. The taking of 
them is very good fport; for they carry water in greai tubs to their holes; and though 
they are very deep, and have fecret iifues and correfpondcncies witli cacli other under 
ground, to avoid being piirfued by the hunters or their dogs, yet the v/atcr overcomes 
them; and while they fly from it, the Indians watch for them at their other holes, and 
with their dogs take them as they come out to avoid the water. 

There are another fort of little rabbits, which are like thefe, but they are tame, and 
the Indians call them Cuyes, which arealfo very good meat: they are of pretty colours, 
and fpotted: they are very common every where. 

The fquirrels are not fo; and 1 do not know they ai'e to be fimiiJ any w'here in 
Chile, but in the valley of Guafeo : they are grey or afh-coloured, and their fkins arc 
mightily valued for furs, for their warmth and fmenefs of the touch. 

The animals called Guanacos, Chamois, or wild goats, are very like thefe country 
fheep, as well in their lhape as motions ; but they are of a tlifferent colour; for they 
are red, of a clear colour: they never can be tamed, but go in flocks, feeding in the 
fields ; and U is as much as a very fwift horfe can do to overtake them running ; and 
if they have the lealt ftart of them, they feem to play with them ; for by aii eafy gallop, 
they make the horfe ftrain; in which they “are much helped by their long legs, for by 
them they gain moi'c ground at every reach : yet it is very eafy to fefitcii the young ones, 
or thofe that are not tiled to be hunted; becaufc being fir/ail, and their bones, becaufe 
of their youth, not well knit, they are eafily tired ; fo that by following a flock of them 
on hSrfeback with dogs, (and they go three or four hundred in a flock,) the young 
ones are forced to lag behind, and fome are killed by the dogs, fome arc knocked on 
the head with a flick by the hunter. I have feen them bring thus ihree or four de'ad 
at a time. And this is not only a pleafant, but a ufeful fport; for the flcfli of thefe 
young ones is like kid’s flefli, and is eaten frefh : but that of the old ones is not fo, 
but dried and fmoaked : it is the beft of that kind in the world. ' 

Thefe creatures breed, in a bag they have under the belly, the bezoaf-ftones, which 
are fo valued againlt poifon, and malignant fevers, good to rejoice the heart, and other 
admirable efl'eds. The matter out of which they are made, are herbs of great virtue, 
which thefe animals eat to cure therafelves of any thing they ail, and preferve ihemfelves 
from the poifon of any venomous creature, as ferpents, or poifonous plants, and other 
accidents. * 
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Thefe ftones are found in the oldeft Guanacos j and the reafdn i%%hat their natural 
heat not being altogether fo ftrong as the heat of the young oiM^,mey cannot convert 
into their fubftance all the humour of the herb they take to remedy their indilpofition; 
and fo nature has provided, that what remains may be dcpofited in that bag, and be 
made a done to cure in men ,thc fame infirmities : according to this notion one may 
obferve, that the ftonc is compofed of feveral coats, forne thicker and fonie thinner, 
according to ll;ie quantity of matter that is gathered together at each time, juil as a wax 
candle is made by feveral coats given it at feveral times to form its bignefs. 

It is likewife a thing well experienced, that in thole countries, where there are 
molt vipers and other poifonous animals, thefe Itoncs are mofl plentiful; and the 
caufv is manifeit, becaufe thefe animals, and the deer-kind, do beat fo much ground 
for their livelihood, tliey are more expofed to venomous creatures, which, when trod 
upon, wound them forely, and they run naturally to their remedy in thefe herbs; 
and as they do this more frequently in ihofe parts where they receive molt damage, by 
confequence there are more of thefe ftones engendered. ^ 

From hence it happens, that in thofe parts of Cuyo, there is a greater quantit)’" of 
thefe bezoar-ftoncs to be had, than in that which W'e call properly C’hile; for there are 
many vipers and poifonous creatures, of which Chile is very free, as we have faid; 
and yet there are taken foinc ftones liere, but the grt'aiell parr come from Cuyo ; to 
which likewife it is of fome confidcration, that there arc bred more Guanacos and Itags 
than in Chile; for tiiat country being not fo populous, and having fitch vatt plains, 
thefe animals have room enough for food and for increafe; but it is not fo towards 
the fea-fide of C.hile, for that being very populous, and lull of cattle and flocks, 
‘there is no room for the wild ones, except upon the edges of the Cordillera, from 
whence they come down info the plains fometiines. 

The bignefs of thcle ftones is in proportion to tlie animal that breeds them; the 
moft certSin rule is, that it they are little, there are many in the bag, and fewer if 
large ; and fomttime.;, when very large, there is but one. I carried with me to Italy 
one that weighed thirty-two oiujccs; and yet that was not it which made it the molt 
valuable, but its virtues and lliape, for it was a perfeft oval, as if it had been turned 
by a turner : the Indian who found il had feventy pieces of eight for it; hecaule when 
a great ftone is found, it is not Ibid by weight, but according to the eitimation of 
the owner, and ihe bigger the dearer. 

The vir4te of theie bezoar-ftoncs is very well known and experienced; and people 
of quality take them, not only in the time of tlieir fickrefs, but alfo in health, to pre- 
ferve it: the way of ufing them is to put them whole into the veffel that holds ^ither 
the wine or water, or into the glafs out ..f which one drinks, and the longer they ftay 
in, the more virtue they communicate. And if a perfon be not much indifpofed, 
there is no need of ufmg them any other way; but if '”’y one lliould be attacked 
by any diftemper of confequence, and be lick at heart, or be; tfeded with melancholy 
fits. It would have more virtue to grate a little of the ftone,to powder, and 
drink it; whatfoever way it is taken, it comforts the heart, purifies the blood; and 
the ufing of it is looked upon as a prelervative againft all infirmities. 

There are alfo bred in the Pampas, or the plains of Cuyo, many hares; and one 
fort, called Cljirichirichos, whofe flelh taftes like that of fucking pigs. But the greatell 
increafers are the Guanacos, and the deer. It has been faid already, that in Chile there 
are but few, for the reafons alledged; but there is great quantitjiof wild cows and 
wild marcs, wh'ch came at firft from fome which went aftray, by the negligence of 
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owners; and being once in thofe mountains, they have increafcd fo wonderfully!|||that 
they arc become a game, and many go to kill them, or take them for profit. 


CHAP. XXIL — 0 / the Trees growmg in Chile. 

AMONGST other obligations which the land of America has to Spain, one is, the 
having enriched it with fo many noble plants, trees, and feeds, which it wanted ; for 
before the Spaniards conquered it, there were not in all America either vines, fig-trees, 
olive-trees, apple-trccs, melicotoons, peaches, aiiberges, quinces, pears, pomegranates, 
cherries, apricots, plumbs, oranges, lemons, citrons, nor almonds. As lor feeds, there 
was neither wheat, barley, nor oats, anifeed, coriander-feed, cumin, nor oreganum, lint- 
feed, fiax, peafe, beans, nor cabbage, lettice, raddilhes, cardoons, chicoi-y, nor indive, 
berenguenas, gourels, melons, cucumbers, parfley, garlick, nor onion. But inllead of 
thefe trees, fruits, and plants, the Author of nature had provided them with others of 
great uU and good rclijdi, furh as maize, all over America: Frifoles, Las Papas el 
Madi, Los Capallos, and fonie others, are proper only to Peru, and the land within 
the tropicks; the Camotes, Guayabas, Mammeyes, Plantanos, Zipitapotes, Anones, 
Nifperos, Aquacates, Pinnas, Guanabanas, Papayas, Pitabayas, and many others, which, 
though highly commended, do not generally come up to the relilh of the European 
fruits. And the bread and wine has been a fingular addition to them, fuch as the In¬ 
dians value more than all their produft, and particularly the wine, which is their chief 
delight; as for bread, they value it, but not fo much. 

Though America is obliged to Europe for all this addition, yet Chile much more, 
as having the greateft advantage by it, and with more plenty than any other part of the 
new world; for though all that we have named of European plants are to be found 
fomewhere, yet not all every where j for in fome there grows corn, and nof^wine; in 
others, both thofe, and not oil; in others, neither corn, wine, npr oil*, but other fruit- 
trees. The fame thing may be faid of .the animals to eat; fome have beef, others tout- 
ton, others pork, which on the continent is a delicacy, and is given to the fick; fo 
that runningvover all America, we may find that this communication of new creatures 
has reached fome parts for one thing, and fome for another. But as for the kingdom 
of Chile, it may be faid to have been totalfy obliged and enriched^ for all the trees, 
feeds, plants, and all the animals, &c. of Europe, arc to be ICun^ there, and that 
almoft in every part of it, for it is rare to fee any thing take in one place, and not in 
another; but if it does, they may eafily have it from their neighbours, if it be not fo 
good, or not at all with them. 

In the third chapter of this book, we have already mentioned how all thefe Euro¬ 
pean fruits and feeds take in Chile, but we can never enough dilate upon that fubjeft : 
it will hardly be believed by moft people, particularly by thofe, who, never having 
been out of theif own country, are fo in love with it, as not to imagine there can be 
any equal to it, much lefs exceed it; and we relating things fo diftant, of* which we 
cannot bring ocular witneffes, we are the more liable to contradiftion ; but fmee we 
are writing a hiftory, we mult fpeak the truth as we know it, and it really is. 

Some trees do not exceed in bignefs thofe of Europe of the fame kind, as cherry- 
trees, quince-trees, almond, peach, and pomegranate-trees, olive, orange, lemon, and 
citron-trees, melicotoons j which laft, in Tucuman,'are neverthelefs very large, and to 
that degree, that tnree or four men fomedmes cannot embrace the body of one of 
thofeftwes, I have feen fome apple-trees as big as elm-trees j the pear-trees are yet 
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bigg^ and much more the mulberry-trees, and wsdnut-trees ; thou^ as to their fruit, 
it isiwt fo large as that of Europe, the nuts having the Ihell as thi^ again, and by 
confequerice lefs meat. This is as to the garden-trees brought from Europe. 

As for the trees natural to that country, they are of two forts, the one is firuit-trees, 
the other not; of the firft, I find only three kinds or fpecies of thofe, which are 
likewife in Europe, which are the avellanos, or hafel-nut, the pine-tree, and the algar- 
rabos, or cod-tree. Of thofe whicli are not properly fruit-trees, there are the laurel, 
the oak, the vnllow, the cyprefs, which are in great abundance, and very large; out 
of thefe they have boards very fit for boxes and trunks, which are no ways pieced, 
but of one plank ; the doors and coverings of the churches are alfo of tliis cyprefs- 
wood. 

TKefe trees grow moft commonly in the precipices of the Cordillera, which being 
very deep, the cypreffes are cxireinely large and tall, for they llioot up till their tops 
can be warmed by the fun-bcains; fo that they are as llraight as a wax-candle, and of 
fo fine a frnell and perfume, that though it be fo plentiful, it bears a good price, and a 
greater in Peru, to which it is canied, as well as tlie cedar, which does not» fell fo 
well, becaufe there are more of them. 

I’hefe cedar-trees are without comparifon bigger, and have larger heads than the 
cyprefS'trees, and of one of them are made feveral planks ; but more of this when we 
come to fpcak of the ifland of Chiloe, for there they arc larger than in any other part. 
The colour of the wood is red when it is firll worked, but in time, and by degrees, it 
lofes that lively colour, and comes to be of a kind of walnut-tree colour; the planks are 
of tlte falhion of cedar planks, not fo fubjedt fo the worm, but more eafy to work. 

• The oak alfo yields very large planks, for they thrive exceedingly, and grow very 
thick j I’ome of them arc white, and the wood of them is corruptible; others are red, 
'and incorruptible. 

The plonks from the Paragua-tree arc the mofl in ufc, but lefs valuable. The 
tree is a handfome branching tree, keeping its leaves green all the year : they are like 
elms.* 

The mod common wood of all, and that of which. th,cre is moft plenty, which 
ferves for the covering of houfes and roofs, is the cinnamon-wood. Thefe aj^e very large 
trees, of a beautiful alpefl;; they keep their leaves all the year, and are like that which 
in Italy they call the laurel-royal I'he Guayac-tree is bred in the mountain or Cor¬ 
dillera, and from fhct'ce has its hardisefs and heavinefs, which is fuch, that it is like 
iron; and the balls made of it to play at billiard, are ahnoft as hard as the ivory ones ; 
the tree is no large tree, and the heart of the wood is a yellow mixed with green; the 
decoflion of it is good for many infirmities fhe fandal-trec is very odoriferous; there 
are great quantities of them in the illands which arc named from Juan Fernandes j it 
is a prefervative againft the plague, and is uft d by the confeflbrs, and others, who arc 
bound to approach infefted people. There are other trees ; u fhrubs of admirable 
virtue, for feveral infirmities, of which the Indians have a particular knowledge, and 
perform admirable cures with them. * 

Th^ fruit-trees bred in the mountains are many, and of great variety: let us firft 
treat of that which indeed carries the palm, not only becaufe of its name, but that 
its height, beauty, and abundance, and that of its moft excellent fruit, challenges the 
firft place amofig all the reft. 

They grow generally upon the meuntains, and in precipices, fo thick together, that 
feeing them at a diftance, one would think they were a clump fet by hand; they 
are very thick and high ; all the body of the tree is naked till the top or firft fprout; 
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its nature is to lofe all its old branches as the new ones come out; by which J|||||ns, 
the body of the tW rifing free, and difencumbered from fuch boughs as ufe in^^er 
trees to grow out of the fides of them, is totally employed in feeding the top; and the 
fruit which grows within it, being, as it were, a pyramid round it,,to preferve it by 
the admirable texture of its leaves and branches which incompafs it. 

Thefe palm-trees have a wonderful property, and moft certain, which is, that none 
of them give their fruit, except they are in fight of each other ; and if it happens that 
one comes up alone, without a companion, though it thrive to a great largenefs, yet 
it never bears, except another be planted by it, and this they call the female ; and as 
foon as the female is planted, though never fo little a one, yet the great ones bear, 
and the fecond in its time, when it is big enough : I have feen the experience of this; 
and it is a thing well known to all. The fruit of thefe trees is called Cocoas, and is 
like filberts, though bigger by half, and the meat within the fliell is not folid, but 
hollow, and is, round the; edge, about the thicknefs of a crown-piece, and in the reft 
of the hollow is a kind of milk, or water, of an excellent relifti; and fo is the flefti of 
it, which is white, and ferves to preferve the liquor like a viol, which Hays in it till it 
be imbibed by the cocoa, which happens in fome months; and then they are not fo 
good to eat as when they are frelh ; but then they are good to preferve, as almonds 
are, and other kernels of that nature. 

Antonio de Herrera, and other authors, fay, that thefe cocoas are good againft poifon ; 
and nature feems to fet a value upon it, by the many covers in which it is involved; 
firft, the kernel is covered with a Ihell harder than that of the almond, then it has an¬ 
other cover of a green colour, and fometimes yellow, which is woven fo clofe about 
it, and fo ftrongly, that when it is green, it is eafier to break it than to peal it off. 
The fruit grows clofe to a ftalk, which fometimes will have above a thoufand on it; and 
this is environed by a great fhell, which grow's bigger and bigger'with that bunch it con¬ 
tains, till at laft the fruit makes it burft and open into two parts, which ar^ like two 
boats, each above half a yard long, and two fpans diameter in the broadeft place, and 
the bunch within all of a fine yellow, very beautiful to look on. It hangs on the 
branches till it be ripe, and then falls to the ground, where it is gathered, and great 
provifion is ^nade of it for Peru ; for befides their being made a fw'eetmeat, the chil¬ 
dren rid the merchants of them for play-things, it being one of their greateft eiiler- 
tainmenis. 

The palm-trees which bear dates do not feem to be natural, to' this country, but 
brought from abroad ; for 1 never faw them, as others, ‘wild in the fields,'but only in 
gardens. 

There are other fruit-trees wild, which come in the fields, and are adled Pengue } 
they have a red fruit, fomeihing bigger and more oval than the filberts; theie the 
Indians eat boiled with other ingredients. There are alfo trees called Magues, which 
are very beautiful and cooling ; the leaves are adtnirable againft a burn ; the fruit is 
black like a myrtle-berry ; it is very well reliftied, having a duke-piquantc very agree¬ 
able ; it blackens the mouth and hands when it is eaten, and, for that Veafon, the 
more civilized people do not ufe it fo much. 'I’here are alfo fruits of which the Inditps 
make their fermented liquors, whofe names and properties I cannot call to mind ; only 
I know there is great variety of them ; and I can remember one called Quelu : the fruit 
is very fweet and fmall, between red and yellow ; of this they make a’drink extraor¬ 
dinarily fweet. fhey make another drink of that which they call Iluigan, and the Spa¬ 
niards, Molle ; it* is of the lhape and crlour like pepper ; the tree on wliich they grow 
is but little, but a great bearer : this drink is very agreeable, and coveted even by the 
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dHfeil ladies. The moft common drink of the Indians is made of maize, which is 
■> thewdinary bread and fuftenance of the Indians. 

Let us end with the tree called Murtilla; though, if we believe the authors who 
treat of it, it drferves to be ranked in the firft place. Antonio do Herrera fpeaks lo 
well of this tree in the ninth decade of his Hiftory of the ladic.s, Book IX., and*folio 
347, that I will relate only what he fays, and tliat in his own words, which are as 
follows:—“ yhere is a kind of fruit of trees that grow on the mountains, which gpow 
from thirty-fevon degrees upwards, and in ihofe countries it is a common iood; the 
natives call it Uni, and the Cahillans, Murtilla. It is red, and like a fmall grape, 
fomething bigger than a fwollen pea; its lhape and colour is like the pomegranate 
graips, its fmell and tafte agreeable, and not unlike a grape. It has little grains like 
a fig, which are almoft imperceptible to the tongue ; its temperature is hot and dry : 
of this they make a wine, which exceeds all other liquors, even that of the Ealt India 
cocoa, or palm-tree: neither cyder, mead, nor beer, nor all the other drinks deferibed 
by Andres de Laquuna, are to be preferred to it. This wine is clear, fine, warm, and 
very agreeable to the tafte, as well as profitable to the ftomach. It confumes all va¬ 
pours in the head, its heat warming the ears without going any further: it comforts 
and cheriflies the ftomach, increafes appetite, and never takes it away. It never offends 
the head, or makes it heavy, or burthens the ftomach ; and it bears as much water 
again as wine will do. Thole who have tafted it, commend its colour and flavour, as 
much as that of grapes. Its colour is golden, and mighty briglil; and it is as fweet 
and good as the wine of Ciudad Real. There is little of it made, and fo it lafts but 
eight months; for which reafon, it is not known how many years it would keep. It 
•takes up as much labour and care as wine, in the making: if it be left to itfcif, and 
without fire, it is forty days before it ferments. It calls down a lee, and works out 
the frothy part at the top of the veffel; and, for that reafon, care is taken to feum it 
as it boiL? and then it is drawn off into another veffel. When it is turned to vinegar, 
its vinegar has a better tafte and colour than wine-vinegar ; for it retains the colour of 
the fruit, which is very odoriferous and fweet.” I'hus far this author : from whence 
it may be inferred, that this kind had good wine of its own •, and it had alfo very good 
oil jnade of a feed called Madi j it is extremely well relilhed ; but now it is not much 
in ufe, becaufe that of olives is fo common.. 

It is not polfiblQ tq defciibc particularly, one by one, all the various forts of trees 
that are br^ in the iVbods an^ mountains of Chile; and it w'ould take up a very large 
treatife, which is not inv purJ>ofe; yet when we come to treat of the ftraights of Ma¬ 
gellan, we will fpeak of the cinnamon-tree, which is to be found there, and of the 
barks of fome other trees of that foil, which'have the fame tafte as the Eaft India pep- 
pec. All that I can fay at prefent, is, that there are few of thefe trees that lofe their 
leaves in winter, particularly thofe which grov\ wild in the ’vood , which are generally 
aromatick, and of a very fragrant fmell; and of them, all thi fineft of this kind are 
bred in the territory of the Conception. I would not have believed it, if I had not feen 
1 for in travelling I met with lovely groves, which bordered the highways, and call out 
foWich a fmell from their leaves, that the flowers of jafmin did not appear fweeter. 
There are alfo abundance of myrtles and laurels, which grow in great groves naturally; 
and yet among^them there are trees whofe leaves exceed them infinitely in the perfume 
of their fmell; infomuch that, pafling one’s hand over them, one would think one had 
amber gloves on. * 
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BOOK II. 

TREATING OF THE SECOND AND THIRD PART OF THE KINGDOM OF CHILE. 


CHAP. I. — Of the IJlands of the Kingdom of Chile. 


I-TAVING, for the better defcription of the kingdom of Chile, divided it into thref 
parts, we have treated of the firft and principal one, which is that which is properly 
called Chile, in which many things are faid which are common to all the three parts ; 
therefore, in thefe two which remain, we (hall take notice of that only which lhall be 


peculiar to them, to avoid repetition. 

We come now to the fecond part, which are the iflands which are fpread all along 
the coaft of the South-Sea, as far as the ftraights of Magellan ; I fay, they are many 
in number, and feme of them very large ones j as that of Sanfta Maria, La Mocha, 
Juan Fernandes, and, above all that of Chiloe, in which is founded the city of Caftro. 
Some make thefe iflands fifty, fome feventy leagues in length, and about fix or feven 
leagues in breadth. In the fame fea, or archipelago, there are many more, fome of 
ten leagues, and others lefs ; and in all, reckoning thofe that are within the ftraights 
of Magellan, there are above two hundred difeovered. 


Juft over-againft Coquimbo there are three, which are called Del Soboral, De MuxiL 
lones, and De los Paxaros, in thirty degrees latitude; two mqre in thirty-three and 
forty degrees : there are eight fmall ones juft over-againft Val Paraifo, which are called 
the iflands of Juan Fernandes ; who dying, left them to the Jefuits. Then follows the 
ifland Quinquina, which is in the bay of the Conception. Juft over-againft Arauco is 
the ifland of Sandfa Maria, in the thirty-feventh degree ; and in thirty-eight that of La 
Mocha. Hard by Valdivia, about forty-three degrees, comes the archipelago of Chiloe, 
w'hich is compofed of forty iflands ; and hard by it is the province of Calbuco, in which 
there are twelve more. Thofe of Los Clyonos are as many, in forty-five degrees ; and 
in fifty degrees are the eighty iflands difeovered by Pedro Sarmiento, as fhall be related 


hereafter. 


The iflands of Chiloe are reputed barren ; but their 'foil is not really fo, only the 
exceflive rains choak the feed, and do not let the corn thrive; fo that they are without 
wheat, wine, or oil, or any other plants**which need much fun. The nature of the 
climate of this archipelago is fuch, that it rains almoft all the year, fo that only majze, 
or other fuch grains, can ripen, that do not want fo much fun. The nouriftiment or 
diet of the natives, is^ moftly of a root called Papas, well known over all the Weft 
Indies, of a gopd nourilhment; and they grow there bigger than in any qther place, 
'i’bey have befides fome maize, fome fifli, and particularly fliell-fifli, which is excel¬ 
lent in thofe fras. They have few fheep, but very good poultry, as well as hogs, ftid 
Ibme beef; with which, and what befides is brought to them from St.Jago, and the 
’’Conception, the Spaniards, both of the garrifon and city of Caftro, make a good fliift. 
I'his city is the capital of the chief ifland ; in which, and in the reft, there is a great 
quantity of honey and wax made. And Herrera and other hiftorians fay, there are 
mines of gold upon the Ihore; and they remark it as an extraordinary thing, and 
hardly heard of in any other place. 
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manufedures of thefe iflands are the clothing for the Indians, who have a kind 
of vSl which they call Macun, and it is without lleeves, becaufe their arms are naked; 
and over this they put a garment called Choni, which ferves for a cloak, and is like 
that which painters give to the apoftles in their piftures. They have another commo¬ 
dity from their woods, particularly of the plank they make of a tree, which is 
a cedar, and of which they have vaft woods, and in them trees of a prodigious 
fize ; for Fr^r Gregory of I.eon, of the order of St. Francis, in his map of Chile, 
which he dedicates to the prefident Don Loiiis Fernandes de Cordoua del Carpio, 
fays, that fome of thefe trees are fo big that they cannot be hardly encompaffcd by 
a rope of fix yards long; and out of the wood of the boughs there has been made 
fix hundred planks, of twenty-five feet long, and two feet broad; and that which is 
confiderable, is, that this plank is not fawed, but cut with axes; in which there is 
much more lofs. This author deferves belief, as well from the experience of forty-two 
years that he lived in Chile, as from having been definitor of his order. And what I 
have heard from the mouth of a colonel, who was both born and bred in that country, 
will ferve to confirm this; which is, that if two men on horfe-back are on each fide 
of the tree, when it lies along, they cannot fee one another ; for the body of the trunk 
hinders them. Thefe planks are carried to Chile and Peru; and in exchange they 
bring back provifions to live on.* The iflands of Chono are yet poorer than thefe; 
becaufe, that being nearer the pole, their fummer is Ihorter, and their rains more 
copious, infomuch that they drown the earth, and hinder it from producing. 

We have little knowledge of any other iflands befides thofe of Chiloe ; becaufe the 
continent being fo large, and yet not thoroughly peopled, there has been little occa- 
•fion of inhabiting any more than forae few of thefe iflands; by which means there is 
but finall difoovery made of their qualities; though it is reafonable to think they re- 
femble the land over-againfl which they lie. 

As for Sthe iflands of Juan Fernandes, I will relate what I find writ about them in 
Theodore and John de Bry, in their relation of the voyage of John Scutten: they fay 
then,' that thefe two iflands are very high land: the lead of the two, which is the 
wefternmoft, appeared to them barren, as being covered with wood, and very moun¬ 
tainous ; though not landing on it, they could make no judgment of the*infide of the 
ifland. The bigger ifland, which is the eafternmoft, is likewife mountainous, but has 
great variety of trees, and much grafs, with which are fed great herds of fwine and 
goats, bred Jrom fon.c few which were put on ftiore by John Fernandes, who began 
to cultivate thefe iflands as h/s own; but he dying, and the Spaniards finding greater 
advantages upon the continent, they forfook thofe iflands, which were out of all trade, 
leaving their flocks of cattle behind them, which now are infinitely multiplied. 

They fay befides, that coming to this, which they call the Fine Ifland, thw found 
a port very fafe for their fhips, having twenty or thirty fr.tho’T. depth, the more all 
fandy and even, with a delicate valley full of trees of all foKS, and wild boars, and 
other animals feeding in it; but they could not diflinguifh them, by rgafon of the dif- 
tance they were at. They extol particularly a moft beautiful fountain, which coming 
do«vn from high rocks, rolls into the fea by different canals, which form a pleafant 
profpeft, and its water is very fweet and agreeable. They faw alfo great ftore of feals, 
and other filh, which they caught in* great plenty. In fhort, they were fo in love with 
this ifland, for’the good qualities they difeovered even at its entrance, that they were 
very unwilling to leave it though prdffed in point of time. , 

1 do not doubt, but this is a very pleafant fituation: for in its temperature, and- 
other properties, it muft be very like Val Paraifo and St. Jago, becaufe it is almoft 
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in the fame degree weft; and without doubt thefe iflands will be peopled in n^e, 
when the continent grows populous, as it d^es every day; for then people will be 
feeking new habitations; but at prefent they only go thither fometimes to fifli, to 
fend it to Peru, where they have it not fo plentifully. 

I'he fame authors, giving an account of the other Dutch fquadron under George 
Spilberg, fay, that they came to the Ifland ofc Mocha, and found the north fide of it 
plain and low, but the fouth full of rocks : they landed ; and the good feception they 
found from the Indians, is an argument of the fertility of the place. Thole Indians 
are a noble fort of people, and very good natured. When they had refreflied thera- 
felves much at their eafe, they made provifion of great ftore of Iheep, which are very 
large, and in great plenty there, as likewife of hens, eggs, fruit, and other provifions. 
They treated the Indians on board, and Ihewcd them their great guns, and their men 
in order for fighting : they prefented them alfo with European commodities, fuch as 
hats, clothes, axes, and things which they valued. After this, they let them again 
on Ihore/. and the Indians made figns to them to go back tr) their Ihips, as they did. 

But they were very differently received in the Ifland of San£la Maria, where the 
vice-admiral landed with fome of his men, and were invited by the Indians to cat; but 
from the Ihips they faw a great army coming down upon them, as they were going to 
fit down to table ; whereupon they made figns to th^m to retreat to the port; which 
they did, and had juft time to embark. But they likewil'e carried oft' about five hun¬ 
dred fliecp, and other refrelhments, having found the ifland very fertile and well pro¬ 
vided, as well as very temperate, being about thirteen leagues fouth-weft from the 
city of.the Conception, about thirty-feven degrees, and not above three leagues from 
Arauco ; w^hich makes fome think, that formerly this ifland was faftened to the main' 
land, and that the lea had in length of time made the divifion ,which now forms the 
bay of Arauco. 

There is a little to be faid that is particular of all the other iflands to th4 ftralghts 
of Magellan, fince it has not pleafed God to let them be peopled by Spaniards, and 
fo give an entrance to the gofpel; by which means the product and nature of them 
might be known, and many foUls faved which inhabit them. 

All that ’^e know now of them, is, that in the voyage of Pedro de Surmiento to 
Spain, being fent by the viceroy to chaftilp Francis Drake, for his boldnefs for infeft- 
ing thofe coafts; in his way, on this fide the ftraights of Magellaij, he difeovered a 
great archipelago of iflands, which they told to the numljer of eighty, which he named 
by feveral names, and took polTeffion of them in the naifie of his king. He alfo dif¬ 
eovered more iflands in fifty-one degrees, to which he did the fame. It is known 
likewife, that in the ftraights themfelves there are many iflands, fome of which we 
Ihall mention wht>n we treat of the ftraights of Magellan. 


\CIIAP. II. — Of the Land called Terra del Fuego. 

THE land called Terra del Fuego, (fo famous in the relations and maps wo have of 
the ftraights of Magellan,) has deceived many by its name, people believing that it had 
^en given it for fome volcanoes, or burning mountains, or other fubterraneous fires; 
out it is not fo, for thi®. name had no other oicafion, than that the firft; navigators 
through the ftraights difedvered upon it many fires- and great fmokes, 'made, as they 
fuppofed, by the ©umerousl inhabitants of.it; and fo they called it the Land of Fire. 
Ihere arofe likewife another'miftake from its great extent; for it was judged to be a 
great continent, of which in time the world was undeceived, as we (half fee hereafter. 

9 'I’his 
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ifflus land, called Terra del Fuego, is that which forms the fouth fide of the 
ftraights of Magellan, extending itfelf the whole length of the ftraights, eaft and weft, 
above one hundred and thirty leagues. Formerly, before the ftraights of St. Vincent, 
otherwife called the ftraights of Le Maire, were difcovered, this land was thought to 
be joined to fome other great'continent of the Terra Atiftralis, which was fuppdfed 
to join to New Guinea, or the iflands of Uolomon; and Ortelius, in his geography, is 
of this opiniofl; but upon the difcovery of the other ftraights of St. Vincent, that 
doubt has been cleared, feveral having gone through them to the South-Sea; and 
among the reft, two caravals fet out by the king’s command, in the year 1618, on 
purpofe to view thefe ftraights, which it was faid had been difcovered by James Le 
Maire, which caravals were commanded by Don Juan de More. 

Thefe two veflels fet out from Lifbon in the month of Oftober 1618, and being come 
to the eaft entrance of the ftraights of Magellan, they paffed by it, and ran along all 
that coaft, without finding any entrance, fill they came to that of Le Maire, which 
they went through, in Icfs than one day’s time; after which they turned to thp fouth, 
and afterwards to the weft: they went round all the Terra del Fuego; and failing 
north, came to the weft entrance of tho ftraights of Magellan, into which they entered, 
and failed through them to the North Sea. Ilaving thus ma^ a circle clear round the 
Terra del Fuego, they proved it d^monftrativcly to be an ifland feparate from all other 
land. The fame was done by Sir Richard Hawkins, an Englifh gentleman, who having 
palled the ftraight of Le Maire, failed for five and forty days to the fouth, without 
finding any land contiguous to the Terra del Fuego, but many iftands, as related by 
Antonio de Herrera, chap. 27, of the defeription of the Weft Indies. The fame has 
been confirmed by feveral, who being driven by ftorms from their intended courfe, 
have been forced to run towards the fouth pole ; amongft the reft by Francis Drake, 
who having paffed the ftraights of Magellan the fixth of September, 1572, and being 
got on the feventjh, a degree from the ftraights, was carried by a ftorm two hundred 
leagues to the fouth ; and coming to an anchor in fome of thofe iflands, he there found 
that the fun being eight degrees from the tropic of Capricorn, the days were fo long, 
that there was not above two hours night; from whence he inferred, that when the 
fun came to the tropic, there muft be a perpetual day of twenty-four ffours. The 
fame was experimented about two years ago, by the fleet of General Henry Brum; 
which having paffed ijie ftraights in April, were by the force t)f ill weather carried 
into feventy^tuo degrees, artc^^caft: anchor at the ifland of St. Bernard, to which they 
gave the name of Barnevelt; and it being about the entrance of winter, the days were 
not above three hours long, fo that they expeded they would ftill fhorten till June, 
when the fun being furtheft off from that hemifphere, would leave them in a total 
night; for this reafon, and becaufe of the h^irdinefs of the weather, which increafed 
every day, they durft not winter in that ifland, as they ha i a uind, but after a fort¬ 
night’s ftay in it, weighed anchor, and failed for Chile, in waich voyage they made 
but littfo.advance, having always the wind a-head, inibmuch that they were a whole 
month doubling one cape, and loft in the endeavour their Tender, in which was the 
beft part of their provifion. 

So much for the iflands belonging to the coaft of Chile; but having alfo mentioned 
the iflands of Solomon and New Guiitea, to which antiently it was thought thai^ thi 
land of Terra del Fuego was joined,, it will be well to fay fomething of thenu 

The author who writes the bell of them, is Antonio de Herrera^ and from him is 
taken what John and Theodore de Bry fay of them; which is thus; 

The 
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The iflands of New Guinea run from fomething more than one degree^fouth of the 
pole antardick, three hundred leagues eaft to the fifth or fixth degree; according to 
which reckoning, they fall about the weft of Payta. The iflands^of Solomon fall 
to the weft of Peru, about eight hundred leagues from its coaft, and extend them- 
felves between the feventh arid twelvth degr^: they ai'e diftant from Lima about fif¬ 
teen hundred leagues: they are many, of a*l^od fize: there are eighteen principal 
ones, which are, fome three hundred, fome two hundred, fome one hundred, fome 
fifty leagues, and lefs in com]):ifs. Between them and Peru, inclining to the land of 
Chilethere, is another called the ifland of St. Paul, about the latitude of fifteen degrees, 
and about feven hundred leagues from the Terra Pinna. 

The fleet of William Scowten having run along the coaft of Chile in the year 1615 
or 1616, from the ftraights of Magellan, took their courfc to the weft, when-they were 
about the latitude of eighteen degrees, to try to find out fome new ifland, and found 
one in fifteen degrees; which, according to their computation, was diftant from the 
coafts of Peru about nine hundred leagues. After this they difeovered two more, 
which they called the Cocoa iflands, by reafon of the great plenty of that fruit that 
was there, that the inhabitants did ufe to drink the fweet liquor that was bred within 
the cocoas, but when it Hvas at an end, they made a Ihift with fait water; to which, 
being accuftomed from their youth, it did not hurt them. 'Phey fay more, that the 
inhabitants go naked, though not quite; and that their way of being civil and faluting, 
is to give themfelvcs blows upon the temples, which is the fame as with us the pulling 
off the hat or cap. At firft they laughed at the fire-arms, till they faw one fall much 
wounded, which undeceived them, and convinced them that it was not only 
which proceeded from thofe arms. Thcfc iflands are diftant from Peru 1510 GWdtift 
leagues, which are longer than the Spanifh leagues, though not fo long as the IndJSli- 
ones. There were found alfo other iflands in the latitude of tw'enty-nine degreed, 
which perhaps were thofe which at firft they called the iflands of Solomon'. Others 
fay, that there are others more to the weft, oppofite to Chile. Whofoeyer is 
curious enough to know the particulars of all thofe iflands, their temperature, inha¬ 
bitants, their good and ill qualities, may find them in the above-cited authors, who 
treat of them more at large j for my intention, it is enough, to fay what 1 have 
reported. 


CHAP. III. — Of the two Straights of Magellan and St. Vincenti> 

THE Straight of Magellan received its name from that man, who eternized his own, 
by being the firft who difeovered and pafled it. This was that famous Portuguofe 
captain, Hernando de Magellanes, whofe intrepid foul going almoft beyond the true 
limits of all ordinary valour, feems to have bordered upon temerity and rafhnefs, by 
engaging himfelf to difeover a paflTage altogether unknown, and fo narrow,'that it was 
very dangerous for fhips, being befides in the fifty-fourth degree, which makes it very 
cold. This bold captain began to enter the ftraight by the North-Sea the twenty- 
feventh of November, in the year 1520, and in twenty days, which was a happy 
paflTage, he entered the South-Sea; from thence*he failed to the Philippine iflands, 
where he was killed in one of thofe iflands called Matan, to which he went from 
another called Pezebu, to fight againft the king of the firft, becaufe he refufed to fub- 
je£t himfelf to one of thofe fangs who had turned Chriftian; engaging him with nwr© 
courage than condufl, and fo he perifhed by the great number of his adverfariee. His 
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death was very much lamented, and he much miffed in the difcoveries of that new 
world; for, without doubt, if he had lived longer, he would have made great difcove¬ 
ries in the Terra Firma and iflands. 

To give a morh certain account of this ftraight of Magellan, I will make ufe of the 
memoirs of thofe who have paffed it, and left relations of it, who, as eye-witneffec, 
were lefs fubjeCl to miftake. And firft l|Bl give thofe fworn relations given in Caftilla 
by thofe who Set fail from the CorunnaHjy the Emperor Charles the Fifth’s order, in 
fix ihips under the command of Fray Garcia Jofre dc Loayfa, a knight of Malta, and 
born at Civedad Real. 

They fay in their report, that the faid ftraight is a hundred leagues in length, 
from.the cape of Eleven Thoufand Virgins, which is at the entrance of the North-Sea 
to the cape of Delirc, wliich is at the entrance of the South-Sea ; and they fay more, 
that they found in the ftraight three great bays, of about fevcn leagues wide from 
land to land, but the entrances of them are not much more than half a league over; 
the firft is about a league deep ; the fecond about two leagues ; the third, they fay, is 
encompafled with mountains of I’uch a height, that they 1‘eem to be in competition 
with the ftars, and the fun does not enter within them in the whole year j which was 
the caufe of their enduring there an extreme cold ; for it fnows alinoft continually, 
and the fnow never melting by the fun-beams, it looked with a kind of bluilh colour. 
They fay, moreover, that the nights were twenty hours long ; they met with good 
water, and trees of feveral forts, among which many cinnamon-trees; and that the 
leaves and boughs of the trees, though they appeared green, yet burnt in the fire as if 
they were dry ; that they found many good filhing-places, and faw many whales, (fome 
’mermaids) many of the tunny-filh, lharks, cods, great ftore of pilchards and anchovies, 
very great oyllers, and other Ihell-filh. That there were alfo very good harbours, with 
fifteen fathom water; and in the ftraights itfelf above five hundred fathom, and no 
where an/ lands or llioals. They obferved feveral pleafant rivers and ftreams, and faw 
that jhe tides of lioth feas came each of them above fifty leagues up the ftraight, and 
meet about the middle of it with a piodigious noife and formidable fhock. Though a 
Portuguefe captain, who had paffed tliis ftraight, told me, that thefe tides were only 
fome high floods, which laft a month, or thereabouts, as the winds blow; Rfhich makes 
the fca fometimes rife to a great height, and at other times fall as much, leaving the 
Ihore dry for a grwat way; and the ebbing is fometimes fo fuft, that (hips are left dry, 
as this captain’s Ihip was, fo that he was forced to dig his way out to get into deeper 
water. They found feveral other entrances in this ftraight; but for want of provifion 
they could not ftay to fearch them. They loll one Ihip off the Virgins Cape j and they 
had fcarce entered the ftraights when a ftorm blew them back to the river of St. Ddefonfo, 
and to the port of Sanfta Croce, where thev found ferpents of various colours, and 
Hones that were good for ftanching of blood ; all this ma’, be fi;en in Antonio de Her¬ 
rera, in the fecond tome, dec. 3, and in the ninth book, hJ. 335, and it does not 
difagree with the Other relation of Magellan’s voyage, though this makes the ftraighteft 
part yet lefs, allowing it not above a mufquct-ftiot over, and from one entrance to 
another it reckons a hundred leagues, the land on both lides being very rich and 
beautiful. 

This is, in.lhort, the relation gi^cn in to the king. There are fome other authors 
who neither make the ftraight fo long, nor do they make the narroweft part fo ftraight; 
for fome allow but fourfeore and'ten leagues, or lefs, to its leiigth; but yet it is 
probable, that the firft give the moft credible account, becaufe they examined it with 
fuch care and punfluality, in order to inform His Majefty. All agree in one thing, 

which 
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which is, in the good qualities of the fea, land, and illands of the ftrsught, as well as 
of the fhore on bqth fides, and of the good parts that are in it, and of fome particularly 
fo fecure, that the Ihips rid in them without being faftened, being as fafe as if they 
had been in a box. 

'Among the reft the Hollanders celebrate,much the twenty-fifth port, called the 
Famous ; and it is fo much fo, that Georg^Jpilberg, their general, gave it that name, 
for the excellent reception they found there: they law the whole earti;i about covered 
with various fruits of various colours, and of excellent taftc. To delight them the 
more, there was a fine brook of excellent water that fell from a high rock, and watereil 
all the valley entering into the port; and befides thefe five and twenty ports or har¬ 
bours, there were many others in the remaining part of the ftraight, which might 
be a third of it, all which were very remarkable. * 

There is a harbour called Dc la Pimienta, or the Pepper Harbour, for the fake of 
fome trees they found in it, whofc barks had a moft aromatick finell, and a tafie ol 
pepper, fomething more burning and quick than that of the I'laft-Indies. When the 
Nodales pafTed this way, they gathered a great deal of this bark ; and authors fay, that 
when they brought it to Seville, it was fo valued there, that it was fold for fixteen 
ryals, or two crowns a pound. 

The fame authors report, that they found cinnamon-trees, which bore good cinna¬ 
mon ; and in the fecond narrow palTage fome others, that bear a fort of black fruit, 
of moft excellent tafte and favour. In other places they faw moft beautiful woods 
and groves, pleafant plains, agreeable valleys, intervals of great beauty, with high 
mountains; fome covered with fnow, from whence there defeended lovely {beams j 
others all cloathed with greens of various forts j and in them they deferied many 
animals going to and fro, fuch as deer, ofbiches, and others, as alfo great variety 
of moft beautiful birds of all colours; and among the reft they killed one fo large, 
that meafuring one of its wings, they found it above a yard long; and they were fo 
tame that they flew to the fliips, and fuffered themfelves to be handled : they found 
alfo another fort of large birds, which they called fea-geefe, every one of which, after 
they had been plumed and pulled, weighed eight pounds of Caftile; and they were 
fo numerous, that the ground was covered with them, fo that they killed w'hat quan¬ 
tities they pleafed. They faw another fort of bird, much of the {hape of a pigeon, all 
white, only with red bills, and red feet; all which were a ^rand entertainment to 
them as they failed along. They commend alfo the harbour, which they call Moft 
Beautiful, where the city of St. Philip was founded; there they faw the traces of 
feveral animals, which ufed to come to drink in thofc chryftal fountains. After 
the third ftraight place, there is to be feen a moft excellent harbour, called the Shell- 
Harbour, by reafon of the vaft quantities of oyfters and other fhell-fifh that t^ey 
found there, which fufficed to feed the whole fleet feveral days, carrying away with 
them a good provifion likewife for their voyage, all owning that they were better 
than thole of Europe. , 

There are found in the great canal of the ftraight feveral iflands,which are as eftimable 
as the Terra lnrn\a; they are generally in the wideft part, where the fea is feven 
or eight leagues over ; the chief are thofe of St. Lawrence and St. Stephen, otherwife 
called the ifland Barnevelt. Before they came*to thefe, they found other iflands, 
which they called the Pinguin Hands, for the great quantity of that fort of birds that 
are bred there. ‘There is another, called the Holy King’s Ifland, which is in a river, 
which enters into the ftraights, and they faw in it many feals. Others, of thefe iflands 
are named Sevaldo, from the name of Wm that difeovered them, near which there 
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were ftore of the piogum birds, and abundance of whales. After having paffed the 
fecond ftraighr, there are ftill more iflands, the firft is called of the Angels, and is 
full of the birds we have mentioned. The fecond is named the ifland of the Patagoons, 
or giants, becaufe they faw there fome of them. Near the Ihell-port there are other 
eight ifliuids} and a little befpre the entrance into the South-Sea, there are feveral 
other illands, which mull be very little, Jh the llraights are there very narrow. Some 
may defire to know, whether, befides tl^entrance of the ftraight of Magellan, there 
are any other,* by which Ihips may fail from the North-Sea to the South. Touching 
which, the relation of George Spilberg fays, that there is one by the cape, which they 
called Prouvaert. Some Englilh likcwifc, who have failed that way, are of the fame 
opinion j for which they cite father Acofla, of our 1 ‘ociety, in his Oriental Iliftory, 
tranffated by .Tohn IJughLinfcot,|;hap. lo. in the end: as may be feen in the already 
cited John and Theodore de Brye, who add, that many other authors do agree in this 
opinion ; and that thofe of Spilberg’s fleet, before they came to the ftraight, faw this 
opening on the north fide; but they did not dare to go into it, becaufe they had 
exprefs orders to pafs the ftraight of Magelhui; and befides, that which added to this 
relblution, was the obfervation they made of the great force with which the w'aves met 
each other at this opening, infomuch that the fea fecined to boil. 

'J’his is all that I have met with in authors about this opinion, which even John and 
Theodore de Brye look upon as falfe j becaufe neither the Spaniards nor Dutch ever 
faw this fecond canal ; but rather that the whole land of Euego is one great continued 
ifland, which they prove by the relation of the navigation made by the Nodales, who 
were fent to fearch for the ftraight of St. Vincent, and who went round the Tierra del 
•Euego, witliout finding any fuch opening, or any other than that of Magellan and 
St. Vincent; and yet I am of another opinion, and hold the firft for certain; and this 
does not contradift the opinion of Spilberg, who does not fay, that the opening he faw 
was on th« fouth, but on the north fide, tow-ards the land of Chile ; and fo, though 
the laud of Euego be tci ifland, it does not follow that there may not be an entrance 
on the north fide. But let us leave that to time to make out, and fay fomething of 
the ftraight of St. Vincent, which is the fecond paftage from the North to the 
South-Sea. * 


CHAP. IV. •— T/jt'Jh'ne Matter is continued, and the Ufefidncfs of the Commerce between 
Chile arid the Philippine Iflands is made out. 

IN the year 1619, the king fent, in the month of Odlober, the two caravals which 
1 mentioned above, to fearch the ftraight of St. Vincent, becaufe about that time it was 
reported in Spain, that James Le Maire had Jifeovered it Thefe two Ihips failed to 
the bay of St. Gregory, which is near the eaft entrance of t^e ftraight of Magellan; 
from whence they failed along all that coaft, w^here they faw and conveffed with a fort 
of mants, who were at leaft the head higher than anjr of the Europeans;. and they 
exchanged for feiffars, and other baubles, gold, which it feems, is the produfl: of that 
country : after which they failed fouth-weit round the Tierra del Fiiego, till they came 
to the mouth of this new ftraight, which they called the ftraight of St. Vincent; and 
before they entered it, they fmled along the fhore of this new difeovered land, keeping 
it always on the right hand, thrir cotirfe eaft-north-eall, as it tends^ 

They failed about thirty leagues j and not having difeovered all that way, not as far 
as they could fee, any openmg or inlet, they returned to the opening of the ftraight 
VOL. XIV. o of 
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of St. Vincent; and entering into if, went through it in lefs than one day, it not be- 
ing above feven leagues in length ; and being entered afterwards into the South-Sea, 
they fallowed the fame land to the call, and iouth-wefl thirty leagues more; and fee- 
inc it was one continued coafl, clofed, up with mountains of great bight, they durft 
not 00 anv further, beginning to want provifions; and fo thinking that tliis land might 
reach as far as the Cape of Good tlicyjeft it, and failed to the weft entrance of 

the llraight of Magilaii; ubich they enteix*, and went through to the North-Sca, 
returning that way fo Spain, to give an account of wlial they had difeovered, having 
made a very fortunate voyage, and not jolt one man, nor had any ficknefs, all that 
climate being very like that of liurope, and particularly to the cold part of it. This 
made tlte king give order for the felting out of eigdit fail more, to carry this way 
to the Philippine iilands all the relief necelfary, (i' f< 4 diers, arfillci-y,’’and tackling for 
Ihips, rcfolving henceforward that tlicy lliould always go lliis way, as being Ihorter, 
eafior, and of' lefs charge and danger. This was the opinion of Michael dc Cardoel, 
and the other pilots chofen for this c\peJition, wlio obliged themfclvcs to fail to the 
Philippines (bating extraordinary acciilents) la eight or nitic months ; h)r, having once 
paded the flraiglifs, if they had rile wind and currents favourable, titey hoped to gel 
to the Philippiins in two momlis ; becaufe from C'.hile to thofe illatids, there is no rea- 
fon, as in other navigations, to wait for certain leafoiis ami times of the year; I'or all 
that voyage being to be made within the tropicks, there is no danger of winter ; but 
one may fail it at any time of tlic year. 

The Dulcii authors already cltcJ, treating of tills fobjecl, add thefe words:—“ In 
truth this is a great convenieucy to mankifid, to be able to go Iroiu I’.uroiie to tlicfc 
illands in fo iliort a time, witli all die health and falety (d tlie fallors; it heiug other-' 
wife in gidug by tlie Cajie of Good Hoj.'e, where tlte diverhtv oi wijids is to be ob- 
ferved, fome olThcm being fa contrary, as to hinder abfolutely the voyage; fo that it 
lafls fonietinies tiiteeti or hxleen months. Befides, tliis courfe is fo I'ubjed tji difealbs, 
that often they Imry half tiioir men in the fea, as happened to Gi,rrurd Reinlt, w ho was 
fixiecn months getting to Baniaiu, which is not above hall way to the Philippines; and 
yet loll a c]uarter of his ukti : Adrian V\'renter was nineteen months getting to Bantam, 
and loll out^of the fliip, called the Flehlngue, one hundred and fixiy-iliree out of two 
luindrcd : the fame happened 10 tlie other three fiups ol that fquadrnn.” Thus far 
thefo Dutch anth irs; who add, lliat the lliip Goncordia, going the other waiy, arrived 
at ilie iMoluccas without lofing a man. And if titey lay true, twid make out tliat it. ijp 
better to fail this wav to their Batavia, hoW’ mucii bettcfds it for th.e Spaniards, W'ho 
drive a trade witli Pcrti ami Chile, tiie dilbince being much lei’s, and having for 
fricmls all ilie ])orts of Cliile, il they would not go fo high as Peru, which the 
Dutch liavc not ? Neither would it be a ftnail advantage to exchange in thofe ports 
the mcrcl'.aiidizes of Europe wuth their product, wliieh is fo wanting in the Pliilippme 
iflands, ami all thofe parts of the eafh Everyone may find their account in this trade; 
the Spaniards, without running the danger of lieknel's in thofe unhealthy climates of 
Cartliagena, Pammia, and Puerto Bello, might find as much vent for thd European 
commodities; Cliile and Peru would have all goods from Spain much cheaper than 
they have them now by the 'J’erra Eirma ; the charge s then would be three limes lelis; 
and, at the fame time, they would help oil' the psodubls of thofe parts.; as from Peru 
they miglit load corn, wine, and oil; and if they did not care to go fo far, they might 
have the fame things from Chile, and cheaper, befides copper, hides, almonds, and 
other commodities proper to Europe : I’o that it is clear this would be a very advanta¬ 
geous intercourfc for the Philippines, who want all thefe commodities fo much. 
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Neither would the trade of New Spain receive any damage at all from this ; for thofe 
countries could not have them from Peru and Chile fo cafily as from F.urope; anil fo Sjiain 
would fend lefs, only fo much as is carried to the Philippines from New Spain, w hich 
cannot be much*; for the charge of carrying thofe European commodities from Vera 
Cruz, to be embarked again for the Philippines, is very confiderable, it being at'leaf! 
one hundred and fixty leagues by landtirom the Vera Cruz to Acapulco, which is the 
port where Uiey are to be embarked ; after which, they have a navigatioti of tlirce 
months; and then, there being not always conveniences of fhipping in Acapulco, thofe 
commodities arc kept fo long that they are fpoiled; and it is feen by experience how 
little of this trade turns to account; but it would be otherwife, if thefe couimoditics 
weri-' carried frogi Chile, fince in two or three months, always in a temperate climate, 
they migiit fail with a coidhint fcRilh wind, which blows all the fummer infallibly, and 
fo bring the jiroclucl of ("bile iti a good condition to the Philippines, 'i'liis commerce, 
though it would accommodate all parties, yet it nudt be confeifed, it would be molt 
bei'.cfieial to Cihilc, which would tlicreby have nsurc vent for its product, anj acquire 
more people to eidtivate its natural fertility. 

d'herc have been two obltacles to ibis jvrojecl, whicli have hindered its taking: the 
lirll is, the difiiculty of palling the Itraagiu of Magell in, becaufe it being fo much ele¬ 
vated towards tlie pole, it cannot be palled but iii ceruifn months of the year, which, 
if thofe who attempt it do not Jiir, t/iey are in danger of pcrifliing, as in efl'ei:t it has 
happened to (()me i'quadrons of Ihips, as I lha’.l relate in the next chapter ; though 
others have p.aifed it very luckily in its iwopcr feafon, the llraight itfelf having, as we 
have feen, many good Itarbours and Hielters for fliips. 

'J'he fccond obftacle i •. the fame that iceeps the port of Buenos Ayres from being 
frequented, 0 br elfe all tlie treafure of Peru might 1 h; fent that way ;) and it is, that 
the coiu'fe ol trade is lettled the ollnu' way, iii'twiihlLanding the great charge the crown 
is at to Iffivi! t'wo fleets, the one in the South, and the other in the Norih-Sea, only to 
feciire this palfage; snd that with th'o lols of fo many Sjianiards’ lives, that in the hof- 
pifal o{ Panama only, there was biir,ed, as. ility told me witen 1 went that way in (he 
year ifryo, above lournv'u litoul'and parfon.s; and wliat mull we guefs then in the 
jvorts of Ctirtliagena anil Puerto Eello, v.ittch lune bcesi. tlie lepulehri? of fo many 
Europeans ? 


NotwithftandiQg all in'le milchiels, ihi.' way is eonti.ntied to maintain thofe cities 
already foyndot! in thofe parti',; ihouglt it is ino'i certain, that the fatne end, of carry¬ 
ing the Idver to Spain, miglit he attained by one only fleet, with lefs danger of the fea. 
By that courfc the galleons would fail a!w;o,R in deep water, and not run the hazards 
they do between Carthagena and the llaianna, between which places they are fain to 
fyund all the way, and keep the load goi.og, to avoid the many Ihoals that are in thofe 
feas, and in the canal ot Bahama alterwanls : l)ei)de.s r.,!'. the tlangers of ficknefs 
would be avoided ; tor the Spaniards liud by experience, tiiat at Buenos Ayres they 
are healiljy, that being in the temperate climate correfponding to that of Europe. 

And for the lame reafon th.' navigation between Chile and the Philippines is not put 
in life; becaufe the courfe of things being once fettled one way, it is very bard to 
change them, though to a better. I Ihai! nor pm-fuc this matter any further, becaufe 
it feems to touch the Hate and government, which is not my delign ; perhaps time v ill 
bring all things tu pafs; and that thofe of Chile thcmiblvcs will venture to liini out 
this vent for their produbl. All confills in trying; for the advantages on both /ides 
would be fo manifelt, that the fweet of them would foon make the way' ealV, and that 
trade W'ould wonderfully enrich Chile and Peru, lince they might bring back to thofe 
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kingdoms all the commodities of China and Japan ; and that without carrying any gold 
or filver, which might be preferved all for Europe. Thus the greateft part of this 
new world being enriched by its own prciduft, the king’s revenues will be the 
greater, as well as the teturns in gold and lilver the greater; and all things thus well 
accommodated, the fervice of God, and the divine cult and worfhip would ^e better 
carried on. 


CHAP. V. — Of the Fleets ; fame of which have been lojl^ and fame ha ve happily paffed 

the Straight of Magellan, 

’AMONG the fleets which have been loft in the ftraight of Magellan, the firft w'as 
that of four (hips fet out by the billiop of Placentia for the Molucca iflands; which 
having got to the ftraight with good weather, and being entered into it about twenty 
leagues, there rofe from the weft a ftorm, which blowing direftly a-head, forced three 
of the ftiips aftiore, they not having room to turn or run before it; but all the men 
were faved. The fourth had better fortune ; for going before the ftorm, l^e got out 
of the ftraight; and when the foul weather was over, came into the ftraight again, 
where the other fliips were loft, and found the men, who had faved theinfelves on 
Ihore, who prcfently made figns and cries to be taken on board j but they with hearts 
full of grief anfwered them. “ What would you have? We cannot relieve you, for 
the provifions we have on board are not fufficient for us, and fo we may fear to perifh 
all of us together.” They could not fay to them the other words of the Gofpel, “ Go 
rather to thofe who fell,” becaufe they were in a defart country, where they had no 
remedy, but to fend lighs to heaven, accompanied with inconfolable tears and cries, 
capable of moving the ftones theinfelves. Thus they left them, purfumg their voyage, 
much afflifted to be forced to forfake them, and not be able to do any thing for them j 
but thefe are accidents and hard cafes belonging to the fea-faring men. • 

It is not known to this day what has become of thefe men j only there is a tradition, 
that a great way within land, on the continent of Chile, near the ftraight, there is a 
nation called'Ceflares, who were endeavoured to be difeovered by Don Hieronimo Luis 
de Cabrera, governor of Tucuinan, about^eight and twenty years ago, with a good 
army raifed at his own charge; but his diligence was in vain, as y/e have marked 
already, and told the caufe of his mifearrying. It is thought, aifd it is very probable, 
thefe Ceflares may be defeended from thofe Spaniards who were faved in this fhip- 
wreck j becaufe it was poflible, that feeing themfelves without any other recourfe, they 
might go on into the Terra Firma, where, contrafting alliance with fome Indian na¬ 
tion, they may have multiplied, and the fame of them may have reached the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, and fo on to others. This is certain, that this tradition is much kept 
up, that there is in thofe parts an European nation called Ceflfares. Some fay, that 
there has been hgard the found of bells, and they have founded cities where they live ; 
but, in fine, there is no certainty of all this. A gentleman bom in Chiloe, and who 
has been a colonel in thofe parts, gave me in writing a relation of feveral traditions and 
informations of great numbers of people that inhabit the land within, and who have much 
gold. There has been made feveral attempts to difeover them, though all have mifear- 
ried for want of provifions, or by other accidents, which in time may be remedied when 
it pleafes God. Ajid at thievery time I have received letters, which acquaint me, 
that father Hieronimo de Montemayor, apoftolical miffionary of that archipelago of 
Chiloe, had entered into the Terra Firma in company of Captain Navarro, a man very 
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famous in thofe parts; and that they difcovered a nation, which it is thought are thefe 
Ceffares, becaufe they are a nation of white complexion, and frefli cherry cheeks, and 
who, in their fhape and difpofition of body, feem to be men of mettle ; and that they 
had brought fome of them along with them, to endeavour to inform themfelves of 
that which they fo much defire. This is all the father wrote at that time, becaufa the 
(hip could not /lay, and there is but one Ihip every year bound for thofe parts; fo he 
was forced to refer himfelf to the next conveniency, to inform me more particularly 
of the originaf and defcenl of this nation ; fo that this is all that at prefent we can fay of 
this nation of the Ceflares, which it is polfible may come from thofe Ihipwrecked men; 
or elfe they may defeend from foine Dutch, who may have been fhipwrccked in the 
fame place, or thereabouts; and their complexion feems to fortify this conjefture; be- 
fides,* that they fpeak a language which no body then prefent could underftand} or 
there may be both Spaniards and Flemings. It is thought we lliall not be long with-, 
out knowing the truth, and fo I continue my narration. The fecond fleet which mif- 
carried in the ftraight, was that which was let out about two and twenty years ago, 
under general Ayala, a gentleman of high birth and valour j who going from Spain to 
Chile, dealt with His Majefty for a relief of men, which he was to carry through the 
llraight of Magellan, without landing any where elfe; but juft as they were entering 
it, they were all call away, fo as to this day there has not been any account of them, 
except of the vice-admiral’s Ihip, under the command of Francifeo de Mandujava; 
for, having loft light of the admiral in the ftorm, llie was carried before the wind to 
the port of Buenos Ayres, where he landed the men, and marched them over land 
to Chile. I heard fome of the men talk of this matter j and they ufed to blame the 
general very much, for having gone about to enter the ftraight when the time of the 
year was fo far advanced, particularly having been advifed in Braftl, where he touched, 
to winter there, which’ he refiifed to do, for fear his people Ihould defert him, and fo 
he and th^ all perilhed. 

Thefe accidents feenj to have made this palTage lefs pra£ticable ; but yet we know 
that many have pafied this ftraight with little dmger, and fome with great felicity. 
Eight fleets are mentioned by John and Theodore de Bry, as well Spaniards as fo¬ 
reigners, who have paffed this ftraight; and though fome have had bad weather, yet 
there is no doubt but time and good obfervations may make it more feafible; parti¬ 
cularly there being fo many good harbours iuid bays in this ftraight, where fhips may 
flielter themfelves, *and»Iet the ftorms blow over. 


CHAP. VI. — Of the Province of Ciiyo. 

AFTER havmg treated of thd two firft parts of the kingt.om of Chile, we mull 
fay foraething now of the third, which contains thofe large provinces of Cuyo, which 
are on the efther fide of the Cordillera, towards the eaft. We have already deferibed their 
fituation and extent, let us treat now of the nature of them. And to begin with their 
ill qualities; it is a wonderful thing to confider that there being nothing between them 
and Chile, but the high mountains of the Cordillera, yet they are fo diflerent in their 
qualities. We’havo already mentioned fome ; but we may fay, that as to their tempe- 
y ^ every thing entirely oppofite ; for firft, i(#:he heats are exceffive and 
that, as well as for the vaft quantity of bugs or punaifes, 
whwh are there, fome very fmall, and others as big as bees, one can hardly fleep a- 
mghts m the houfes, and therefore the people all fleep in their gardens and court-yards* 

There 
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There are almofl perpetual thunders and lightnings, and man;^ poifonous reptilCvS and 
infers, thougli not fo many as in Tucuman and Paraguay. There are likewife a fpe- 
cies of niofquitos, or gnats, no bigger than the points of needles, and as lharp in their 
fling, though themfelves arc alnioll imperceptible; they get into riic hair of one’s 
beard, and one cannot be rid of them any other way, than by killing them. 

Thefe are the evil qualities of the land of Cuyo ; let us now mention the good ones. 
'I'he land is fo fertile, that in many things it exceeds even the richefl foi^ of Chile; the 
crops arc better, the fruits larger, and of better tafle, by realon of the great heat, 
which rij'.eus them more: there is good (lore of corn, wine, llefli, all lorts of fruits, 
roots, and herbs of luiropc ; as alfn great quantities of olive-yards am! almond-grounds ; 
fo that the only eilential diflerence between it and Chile, is the many venomous ani¬ 
mals, and (he thunders and rains iu fummer; though to make louie anit'nds, il Chile 
^ exceeds in liirnim’r, Ciiyo has the advantage in winter; for though the cold is fliarp, 
yet it is not with fuch clouds, iu)r fuch fnow and rains, as in Cliih?; but rather t^t 
weather is ferenc, and the fun beautiful and clear, witliout any dark weather, wliich 
makes it very temperate. 

'J'hcro is no ica-ii/h iu this province, it being very far frotn any fea ; but it lias ponds, 
which are called the ponds of Guanacache, where tluT catch great quantities of trouts, 
as they call tltem, wliich are very !)ig, like the Savalos of Seville, but much better 
without couiparifon ; for they have no linall bones, and are of a higher relifh, and a very 
healthy food. 

Bcfides the fruits of I’.urope, this country has feveral very good of its own. The 
"firft is called ('.lianales, which arc like filberts or linall nuts ; only the diifercnce is, 
that that which is to be eaten is not within, but on the outfide of the fhell ; the other 
is the vMgaroba, of which they make bread ib fweet, that it naiifeates thole who arc 
'not ufed to it. All 'J’ucuman, as far as Buenos Ayres and l^araguay, are provided 
from hence with figs, pomegranates, <ln’ed peaches, :iud dried grapes, apples, oil, and 
excellent wine, of which they have alnuidaiicc, which they carty over thole vail plains 
called the Pampas, (where for many leagaies together there is not a tree, nor a ftbnc to 
be found,') iu large carts, fuch as tlicy uJc“ here in Rome ; and they are a caravan of 
them together, to defend themfelves*from^ certain Indians, who are enemies, and 
often attack them by the way. ^ 

Some years ago, they began to difeover here rich mines of filyer^ the fame of which 
drew people from Potoli when 1 k'ft Ghile, becanfe lliey were feputotl to lye richer, and 
of more jrrofit than thofe of Pntoli, ;dl provilioiis being more abounding ami cheaper 
too. Thefe mines w'cre alfo faid to be in a plain country, where carts might come eafily. 
'i'hey write me wortl likewife, tli it there have fmee been clifeovered gold mines of a 
prodigious richnefs. It is true, imleed, that in this matter of mines, there is a great ' 
duTerence between the affaying them in little parcels, or in great ones ; for often the 
ore that prorailes much, yields but little, when the affay comes to be made in great. 
This is a common obfervation in mine s ; and if thefe of Cuyo do not prove extraor¬ 
dinary rich, there will hardly come any people from abroad to them, particularly from 
Chile, where they have already fo many ami good ones, of fuch a known profit, and 
yet they do not work them, the people being more profitably employed in hulbandry, 
which turns to greater account. 

I will give here an exlrad of a letter w'hich I received in Rome this year from father 
Juan del P090 of pur compipy, a perfon of great* piety, and w orthy of credit, who is 
at prefent in the college of Mendoga, the chief of all thofe of the province of-Cuyo, 
and it is thus:—“ -rhe greatefl news here, is about the mines which are begun to be 
difeovered, which if it holds as they relate. It will be the greatefl thing in the world ; 
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they are of gold, which is feen among the filvcr ore: there arc come very underHancl -' 
ing miners from Potofi, who cannot give over commending them. I’hcre come people 
from St. Jago to work them, and Captain Lfjren^o Soares is named for Alcalde Mayor 
of thefc mines.”] . lliere are others who write the fame thing ; and there' is no doubt 
to be made, but that if they can have people, that country will be one of the richefbof 
all the Indies ; for its great fertility wants nothing but people to culuvate;and confunie 
its produd. This will make the three cities of that province, whic li arc that of Mendoza, 
that of Sr.Juan, and that of St.Luis of I.oiola, iiicroai'e mightily, v, iiicli fucc ilielr liiit, 
foundation have been at a ftand, by reafon of tlie neighbourhood of Cliile, which lias kept 
tliem down; many of the firft inhabitants of Cayo having left it to go to C'.hile, as being 
more temperate, and more abounding with tlie conveniences c>f life ; for ihe fime roal'on 
that v?c fee in other parts mofl peojile flock to thi‘ capitals of a kingdom, as is evident 
in Naples and other great cities. But if the Spanilli inhabitants incrcaii- as they have 
djjinc hitherto, there will lie enough for all tliele parts; and already fome of Si. Jago 
liavc fettled, and married at St. Juan and Mendoza ; neither can it be othenvife, for 
the people of Chile arc iieginning to be fo ffraiglitened, that they cannot liavc *ail the 
conveniences of being at large, and fo are forced to feck them abroad. 

And it is moll certain, tliat llic conveni'encies of tin's province are v(/•}’ gre:;t; and 
their not appearing fo, is owing only to rlicir neigJiboui hood to (au',', in coinpaiifon cs 
which tliefe countries appear a jilacc of banillmfent, aiul is looked upon as the molt 
rigorous lliar can be given any oiu'in Chile; beraufe to fay tre.ili, l!ie uitrerence is 
very greaf, confideriiig the proprie ties of eacli plac'e ; but If wo confidcr Ctivo, without 
conipariii!.^ it, it is not only a good place, but furpalfes many others, wliere neverrlielela. 
the iuliabitmits think ihcmfelves very hajipy, though wanting; the abundance of Cuyo, 
wlierc the llefh is very Aibllanlia! and f’avoury, and grtait abunilance of game, as 
alfo of ]iork, turkeys,* tiucks, hens, and other tame fowl. 

I'he Vv'iaes are very generous, aiul of fo much flreiigiii, tlnu tliongh th w be carried 
three or four hundred Je.ti’ues overthofo plain:;, and the intolerable lieat of die f^unpas, 
and that by oxen, yet (hey come good to Buenos Ayres and other places, and are 
prelcrvcd with tlie fame facility, as long as one pleafes, without fpoiiing ; and they are 
in fuch tpiainiil^, that all the provinces round arc I'upplicd wiih them, «vay, as far 
as Paraguay, which is three or four lumdr. d leagues more. The brc;ul is excollnU, fo 
is the oil, and all furls of legumes and gardening; the iilli better liiau the fea-iiili 
the flax and heiiu^ afkvgood as that of Chile; the materials lor tanning veiv good p 
and, in flioft, it has all acedfaries for lilv, v\iih as mi.ch advantage as any other 
country. 

This being ilius, and even more than I ,el:ite, what is there wanting to this land, or. 
what are its blots ? punaifes, thunder, lightning, hail. iVnd what oth.er country has 
nof fome of thefe? Shail we fay, heeaure ( '■• d ha.s exc ',<■ •1 (iirdc by a liragilae- 
providence from thefc things, that therefore (luyo is an ii, c. .mrry ? No,"for tlieii we 
mull condemn moll countries where tliefe alllitding circumllances are found. And though 
it mull bebwiicd, that in the luiuiuer the heats are great, yet they do not exceed thofo 
of T. ucaman, Buenos Ayres, aiul Paraguay ; and they are inlerior to thole of Brtifil, and 
thofe of Carajas, Carthageua, Puerto Bello, aiul Panama, as I myfclf have experienced in 
lome of thofe places. Ami thefe parts of Cuyo liavc fome amends made them from 
the neighbourhood of the fuow; for the city of Mendoza is not above a league from 
the C.oidillera, which is lull of it ;»aud likewife the gooij qualities of (he air do ibnie- 
tliing moderate the heat j for it is fo hcaltliy, that it never hurts any body by being in 
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it, which makes them in their gardens abroad, without any appi-ehenflon) except 
it be of fome hidden fhower which does often happen in fummer j for on a fudden, 
though the heavens be clear and bright, it grows cloudy, and fells a raining with greitt 
fury; but this .may be eafily remedied; and likewife the thunders and thunderbolts 
might be avoided, which are the thmgs which fright thpfe of Chile moft, they being fo 
little ufed to ^hem; and therefore at the very name of Cuyo, they think the heavens 
are falling upon their heads, or that the punaifes, and other naufeous vermin are never 
to leave them; fo that no greater mortification can be propofed to an inhabitant of 
Chile, than to go to live in Cuyo. And befid^ all this, the vaft fnows which fall on 
the mountains, ftiut up the paffes, and hinder all communication or intercourfe; fo 
that in five or fix months one cannot receive a letter, though thofe two provinces are 
not above thirty or forty leagues afunder, that is, the breadth of that chain of 
mountains called the Cordillera. This therefore is that which diferedits Cuyo j and 
if it had been further off from Chile, it would have had a better name; but it is with 
that, as with two loaves, which though both good, yet if one be whiter and better, no 
body vi?ill touch the other, the belt being always moft pleafing. 


CHAP. VII. — Cy the Confines of the Province of Cttyo^ and particularly cf iU Eafterly 
Bounds, the Pampas, and of the River of Plata. 

* 

TOE confines of this province of Cuyo to the weft, are Chile ; and to the eaft, the 
Pampas, or vaft plains of the Rio de la Plata, and part of Tucuman; which reaching 
as fer as thofe of Rioca, and the mountains of St. Michael, with all the reft as far 
as Salta and Jujuy, make the north fide of it; and to the fouth, it has the ftraights of 
Magellan. All this continent is called the Efcombradas, or plains without hindrance j 
for there is not fo much as any ftop to the eye; but it is like a fea, and the' fun feems 
to rife and fet out of the earth ; and at its rifing, it is fometime that if gives but little 
light; as alfo it lofes fome of its beams before it be quite out ol fight when it fets. 
Tme way of travelling in thofe plains is with very high carts, whicli diey cover over 
neatly wdthdioops, over which are cow-hides, with doors to go in ana out; and thefe 
are drawn by oxen : there are alfo windows to give a free paffage to the air, and on 
the bottom one makes one’s bed with fo hxuch conveniency, that often travellers fleep 
out the whole journey, and feel not any of the inconveniences which attend it. 
Generally they fet out about two hours before fun-fet, and travel all night,' till it be an 
hour or two after fun-rifing; fo that a traveller juft wakes when he comes to the 
baiting-place. This muft be owned to be a great conveniency ; becaufe one may alfo 
walk on foot fometimes, in the cool, before one lies down, and fo one comes merrily 
and eafily to one’s journey’s end. 

There is alfo another entertainment which helps to pafs the time pleafantly, and that 
is hunting: and for this end fome carry horles empty, and dogs on purpofe; and 
there is game enough both of hare and venifon: for tlierc are herds of Guanacos, of 
two or three hundred. The dog follows them; and the young-ones, not able to 
follow, are left behind, which the hunter knocks on the head with a club he carries, 
without lighting from his horfe, and returns to the carts loaden with venifon, which 
ferve for provifion as well as entertainment. At other times they follow the partridges, 
francolins, or the bird called Quiriquincho. But to all this there are abatements and 
misi^res of trouble: the firft is, the mighty heat in fummer; for which r«dbn, left 
the o^ten fiiould be ftifled with it, they travel in the night; and when they come to 
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halt, or bait in the day time, it is in places where there is not fo much as a tree, under 
whofe fliade cme may reft: nor is there any other fhade than that of the cart, and 
feme coverlet upon it; for to go into it, is like going into an oven. But this is not all 
the way, there being fome pleafant running ftreams and rivers bordered with green 
willow-trees, which very much mitigates the fury of the heat. The greateft infion- 
veniettce that I perceived in that journey, was the want of w'ater; which is fo great, 
that we were forced to provide ourielves, when we arrived at any of thefc rivers, for 
many days journey ; for there is no other, except fometimes fome plalhes remaining of 
rain-water j and that is all green, and can ferve only for the oxen : and yet this is rare 
too; for thefe are often dried up to mud, and then one is forced to double the 
day’s, journey, and march as far again; fo that the cattle is almofl: dead with 
thirft. I have feen fometimes, on thefe occafions, the oxen take a run as if they were 
mad or poffeffed; for they know by inltinft, a league or two before they come at 
it^ the places where it is, as if they fmclled it; fo there is no flopping thofe that 
are loo ;* and even thofe who are at the yoke, make what hafte they can j at^l when 
they get to the water, they raife the mud fo by their hafte, that they drink as 
much mud as water. 

When this happens, while there is any of the water left that was taken at the river, 
and carried in carts, the misfivtune is the lefs ; but v. hen that water is already fpent, 
the people fuffer extremely : for though moft commonly fome one man is fent before 
to take up fome water of the cleared, before the oxen trouble it, yet they make fuch 
hafte, that that prevention moft commonly mifearries; and then we are fain to flop 
our nofes, and Ihut our eyes to drink, and divert even our imagination, if we can. And 
to all this there is no remedy, but from heaven, as it happened to me once, that it 
pleafed God to fend us a fhower in our greateft extremity, which filled fereral wells, 
and there was enough for us and our cattle, as alfo to carry away; for which we 
thanked tHfc Divine Majefty, acknowledging his great mercy to us in fo prelling circum- 
ftances. • • 


Thfe fuftering would not be fo great, if there were any towns and villages in the 
way ; for there are little lakes, by which they might fettle, which, though fome years 
they yield no water, yet it is to be come at by a little digging, and that not^ery deep j 
and if there were people in thofe defarts,,wells might be made, or the rain-water 
g»thcred in cifternj, as it is praftifed in feveral other places. But thefe plains are fo 
vaft, that they can hafdly be peopled, being extended for feveral hundred leagues j 
and befides, there being no triftfe fettled of any importance in thofe parts, there cannot 
be inns nor places of fhelter fettled; and fo at prefent, whoever travels that way, mull 
carry every thing; for when once one is fet out, there is no addition to be made; 
and therefore all is to be provided, more or ft's, according to one’s ability ; and that 
mull be at leaft a fortnight’s allowance, and lometimes twoi.t’, or thirty days, till one 
comes to fome inhabited place. This is the manner of travelling in the plains of Cuyo, 
and Tucuman, and the Rio Plata, where in many leagues one does not li:e a hill, nor a 
ftone, nor a tree, but continual plains; and if, to drels your victuals, you have not the 
forefight to carry fome wood, all the remedy is to gather the cow-dung, which ferves 
the turn very^ill. In fome places of this province of Cuyo, there are woods near the! 
riverss, from whence may be had mf^terials for building; and hard-by the Cordillera 
there is a fort tSf tr^:e that breeds incenfe. I brought fome of it to Rome, and the 
druggifts ^Id that it was finer than the ordinary, confumed in churches. There 
grovra tht^e the herb called Xarilla„i(which is very hot, and a good medicine, as 
we have faid There are many others, of which I cannot give fo panicular an 
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account, as not having made any ftay in tljofe parts j n«ther am I in a place where I 
can advantage myfelt of thofe relations, that others .might give me; asw which maj 
ferve for larger hiftdries than mine, I pretending only to bretdty. Therefore let this 
fuffice for an i^^unt of the fituation, foil, heavens, proprieties, tsees, plants, fruits, 
melals, flocks, roontains, rivers, fea-filhes, and birds, in. all the three parts or divifions 
of the Idngdom of Chile. Let us now fay a word of its inhabitants, the old Intflans, 
who have poflefled it all formerly. 


BOOK 111 . 

or THE INHMSlTAN'i; Ol> lltl KINOUOM 01 tUHi 

CHAP. I,— Of the firjl that ptopUd AmaiLu, and ll'tii Aiilifpttiy. 

nj'HE knowledge of the firll inhabitants ol the kingdom of t'jnie, depciuLs neoeflarily 
upon that of the firft inhabitants of America, a\I nch Is not eafy to be made out 
If we fhould take the opinion of the Indian Guancat., near the valley oj Xavia, they 
would certainly affirm, that which is a conilant tradition among the natives of Peru, 
and before they had any knowledge of our faith, and is, that many years before there 
were Ingas, who were the kings of thofe parts, the country being very populous, there 
was a great deluge: (thus/ar it is well .) But then they add, that in the ho,How rocks 
of the higheft mountains, there remained fome alive, who returned and peopled the 
earth afrefh j and the fame tradition is received by the Indians of Quito in Cullao. If 
this were fo, the Indians of Chile might lay claim to the new peopling of America ; 
for if any. their mountains were moll capable of refilling the deluge, they being the 
higheft that are yet difeovered. 'rhcrc are other Indian mountaineers, who are lefs 
miftaken; for they affirm, that none could be faved in the mountains, becaufe they 
were all covered with water; but that fix were faved in a float t^ey .nade. If they had 
faid eight, they would have hit upon the number v-ljiich the apoftle St. Peter fays 
efcaped with Noah in the ark which he built. 

Antonio de Herrera, in the third tome of the General Iliflbry of the Indians, ex> 
cufes thefe errors of the Indians, faying, it was probable there was fome particular 
deluge in thofe parts, • to which they might allude, becaufe all the nations of that 
world are agreed in this tradition. The true and natural cxcufe is, that thrfe poor 
wretches have not had the good fortune to fee the chapter of Exodus, where they 
would have been undeceived; for there it is faid, that “ out of the ark of Noah there 
was not left any living thing upon the earth, and that the water was fifteen cubits 
over the tops of the higheft mountains. ” '^fhe other Indians, who talk of the fix 
men faved on the float, may have had fome tradition from their forefathKA, who were 
nearer the Ume of l^oah, about the ark j and* as they are a people who have no 
books, becaufe they cannot read, whatfoever they might learn from ahiceftors, 
andfi^ain in thefr memories, might by d^rees be loft, or dins«nil(bfiilf end .fo the 
defi|lndant8'came to have the tale of the fldt and the fix perfonSj.nqfe^Kmunlng how 
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it poffiMy could be, that upt® fo Oight a cdnt^yau^c^ which caa hardly laid three or 
four days #Mthe wattr, ihcae peopfe; themfelvee for fo, long as the de¬ 
luge ihsuuier Md time, hoW and when the defcaadidts of Noah 

pa&d to people this new world, or how their generations have extend fb fiw, it is a 
dhficult thing to make onjit; for the Indians being without wrUfen records,(«^ as 
other iSarions have, there is no diving by their memories into their antiquities, which 
even when they are committed to writing, life to produce variety of opinions about the 
origin and beginning of things. Befides, there was in Europe, even among the mod 
learned, fo great an ignorance of all that regarded America, that it was judged fcarce 
inhabitable, if it was at all; and fo they , could give us no light of a thing they had 
no notion of, or which they thought impoffible ; but after the difcovery of this new 
world, people began to reafon, and every one made his gueffes or reafonings as well 
as he could. Some have faid, with reference to what is hinted by Plato, in his Timasus, 
(as is related by our father Acofta, in his iirft book of the New World, in the twenty- 
fecond chapter,) that people paffed from Europe and Africa, to certain iflands; and 
fo from one to another, till they came to the Terra Firma of America. 

The fame author advances foraething more probable, in his nineteenth chapter ; 
where he fays, that fuppofmg we all came from the firft man Adam, and that the pro¬ 
pagation of the fpecies of mankind, after the deluge, was made by thofe only who were 
laved out of the ark of Noah, it is not improbable, that the firft inhabitants of Ame¬ 
rica came to thofe parts, not with defign, or by their own induftry, becaufe of the little 
ufe of navigation that was in thofe days, and particularly through fo great a fea; but 
that they were call by fome ftorm on thofe coafts, as it happened fmce in its firft difco- 
.very, as we lhall fee hereafter in its proper place. He brings, to prove this, the 
example of feveral Ihips, which, contrary to their courfe, have been driven to very 
remote Ihores. This is every day’s experience, and will not furprife thofe who know 
any thing tpf the ftrength of the winds and currents in thofe leas; and that which the 
fame father Acofta allpdges of himfelf, that he bad fuch a paffage, that in fourteen 
days he came within fight of the firft iflands of the gulph of Mexico, going from 
Spain. 

This, though probable, has yet a ftrong objeflion againft it, which is* about the 
wild beafts, fuch as tigers, iBns, wolves, and others of that nature, which could not 
be carried in Ihips, becaufe they were of no^fe to mankind, but rather mifchievous; 
and though fome lAay rmfwer with St. Auftin, in his fixteenth book De Civitate Dei^ 
chap. 7. whSn he folves the dffficulty how thefe animals came into iflands, and'fays, 
that they might either fwim thithei', or b? carried by hunters, or that they might be 
created a-new by God Almighty, as they were in the beginning of the world; which 
. is the beft folution, if it were as probable as it is eafy to fay. But firft, there is againft 
ittite opinions of philofophers, will hot allow any grer... at'h.ials to be propagated 
any other,way than by ^meratiohJ And befides, if God, as vrithout doubt he might, 
had created them a-new, what neceflity was there for him to comtriahd Noah to take 
fo jimany pairs of all fiving creatures, all male and female ? which care feems fuper* 
fluous, if God defigncd to make a fecond creation of all thofe fpecies after the deluge* 
It iso^pre probable, thefe creatures might arrive at the iflands fwimming, and me 
'^ylngj^^^cularly to the neareft iflands; but this does hot prove, that they 
could ai^e^l thole remote parts of America, there being fuch a vail: ocean, that it 
a birds fliould have fo nauch as to fwim or 

fly oy|ir It; w|pie;^eafoa h^^^ of the onehnd wcaitieth chapter;. 

that the men; as animals, paired either by land or water tot America, nea^t 
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fonte part where it joins to the other parts of the worlds either the Terra de Baca* 
laoe, or the ftraight of Magellan, that is not feparaidl hut 1 ^ ordiQury Utde fepuations 
of water and fda, which might be eafily pafled in fmall veffels, fuch as wert m ttfe In 
thofe antient titte* 

This is the ftWhor’s opinion; which, as to the Ter;-a de Bacalaos, carriei with it 
only the probability of an ingenious conjefture, becaufe as yet that part of die world 
has not been difcovered; but if in time it proves Rke the conjedure about the ftraights 
of Magellan, it is all without any grounds; for, as we have already related, it is now 
made plain, that America on that fide is entirely divided from the other parts of the 
world by a vaft fea. It is true, that to the eaft it is not known yet how far that land 
tubs, which is over-againft the Terra del Fuego, and is on the eaft fide of the ftraight 
of St. Vincent, otherwife called the ftraight of Lc Mairc; for fome think that it may 
run as far as the Cape of Good Hope, and fo be fo near that part of Africa, that 
men might pafe in fmall veffels from the one to the other. It is likewife uncertain, 
that the continent of America ever was nearer than it now is to any other continent, 
or that the fea has fince broke away part of either, to make the feparation wider, as 
we have obferved it did in the ifland of Sanda Maria, which is fuppofed to have for¬ 
merly been all of one continued piece with the firm land of Arauco; but thefe are all 
conjedures, and he alone knows the truth Avho created thefe men, and other animals 
of America, and by whofe providence they palTed to thofe parts, for the great ends 
of his hidden fecrets ; to whom, with all veneration for his counfels, we rauft fubmit 
the enquiry, why he has been pleafed that that part of the world fhould remain un- 
difeovered for fo many ages, without any communication with thofe parts where his 
divine light has appeared fooncr. Thefe are confideratbns for the good to make ufe 
of with thanks, for having been admitted to it; and confufion of the wicked, who 
at noon-day arc as much in the dark as if it liad never dawned.' 

Peter Bertius, in his geography, as John and Theodore de Bry do rela^^e, colle< 3 s 
the antiquity of thofe nations of America, from their moft antiept kings and lords, and 
from the ruins of antient edifices, and other memorable things; for this argues the 
largenefs of time in which all< this was done. Amongft other things he mentions the 
report of <wie of their gardens belonging to fome king, ^hich muft be of Peru, who 
were always the richeft,) in which all the herbs, and pants, and fhrubs, with their 
trunks, leaves, and flowers of their natural proportion, were of mafly gold; and in 
the houfes of recreation, there were all forts of animals made«of precious ftones, ^d 
fome of feathers of various colours. They fay befidesj ‘that the Ingas, A#ho were the 
emperors of Peru, were the richeft princes in the world : and that they had fo much 
gold, that not only the plate they cat in were of that metal, but all t|fxeir houfhold 
ftuff and furniture were of the fame, to their tables, benches, cupboards, nay, to the 
ftatues thcmfelves; a great deal of which fell to Spaniards’ fhare when they dbn- 
quered thofe parts; but the beft part was hid and concealed by the Indians, whkh to 
this day they keep undifeovered, being in that way of fecret intradabJe and extremely 
clofe. Neither is it any wonder that thofe princes fhould life fo much goltf, fince they 
were mafters of more of that metal than any others; being fo beloved by their fubje^s, 
that whatever they had that was precious, they prefented it to them; and thw Were 
To inclined to hoard it, that whoever fucceeded in monarchy made it a point <» ftate 
to touch, but rather to increafe the treafure of his father; of winch a grefit 
ti^ the vaft fum whkh Atahuaipa offered for his ranfom, and paid ^^jnfqWds 
/or 'Ir, ,aa We fltaft fee hereafter. 

10 Amongft 
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Amongft other precious pieces of gold work, authors make particular njendon, 
and adm^e with rejjjfon,, ch^ which the king Guaynacapa, the ejlev^th' king of 
oaufed to be made at the birth of his fon Guafcar., who was to inherit his crown, 
for each link of .it was as big as the wrift Of a man, (as is reported by Gareilaffo de 
la Vega, w^ho had it from an uncle of his, an Inga alfo, who told hi 0 pi» when he ^|ked 
the bignefs, as big as this, ihSwing his wrift,) and as long as twice the length of the 
great place of Cufco, which in all blight be about feven hundred feet long. And the 
condaior, Au^uftin de Varate, in his firft book, chap. 14. treating of the incredible 
riches of that Inga, fays thefe words: “ Guaynacapa at the birth of his fon, caufed 
a great cable of gc»ld to bo made (as is attefted by feveral Indians now alive) of lb much 
weight, that two hundred Indians could but jufl lift it up from the ground; forme* 
mory of w'hich they gave the name of Guafcar Inga to the new-born prince j for 
Gualca fignifies a cable j and the firname of Inga was added, as that of Auguftus to 
the Roman emperors. ” 7 'hus far this author: but this name, or word Guafea, not 
being fo decent in its figrificatitm for a prince, they added the r to it, and neverthelefs 
eterniacd the memory of that rich chain. • 

The chiefeft motive the king had to order this chain to be made, was, that the 
dances which were to be made at his birth, might be more folemu and worthy of his 
royal perlbn; becaulc the mauuer of dancing of the Indians, is to take one another 
by the hands, and make a cucle: and fo moving two lltps forward, and one back¬ 
ward, draw clofer and clofei to the king, to make their obeifances j and the king 
caufed this chain to be made, for them to take hold of, inftead of taking hold of 
one another. 

. A great proof likewife of this antiquity of the empire of Peru, is thofe two high¬ 
ways mentioned by Herrera; lor being of that vail length, and worked,with all thofe 
conveniences for travellers, they could not be made but by length of time, and with 
a long continued labour. This is what I and of the antiquity of the firft inhabitants 
of America, in which^we may comprehend the Indians of Chile. 


CHAP. II. —- Of the great Courage and JBoldnefs of the Indians of Chile. 

THE Indians of Chile are filmed by all v^ho have writ of them, for the boldcft and 
moll valiant warrtors pf all the ^'aft extent of the new world: it were to be wilhed 
by us, that'this had not beep* confirmed by woful experience, for then the kingdom 
01 Chile would have been one of the moll flourilhing kingdo ”s c'f the Indies, without 
the continual wars which it has maintained for ebout an hundred years, without ever 
ceafing, or laying down its arms. This is the more confiderable, if we reflefl:, that 
the Spaniards having fubjefted, in fo little a tim-N thofe vaft empires of Mexico and 
Pleru, have neverthelefs not been able, in fo great a time, fo c Jr ^aer the Indians of 
Chile, fons of the great Cordillera, from whofe rocks they leem to borrow their 
imtameable ftrength and fiercenefs. Except we Ihould fay with Friar Gregory of 
,that this bravery comes from the fertility of the earth, which, a^ he fays, and 
is dp^ not need any thing from abroad. To which he adds, the birth of thefe 
people, who all their life tread upon fo much gold, and drink the water which runs 
ovw ^efe rich minerals, by which ‘they participate of its good and generous qualifies, 
as it,i$ thof^ whOjUve.at rotofi, near that v2l m<?pntam of filver, who 

are fo ftOttt fma,^ti|hty^ as has appeared in the many revolutions fiiat have happened 
Let this He as it will, all au Aors agree, that they &re the top nation of America,. 

though 
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thooi^ hitherto no one has treated purpofely of this matter. There are now two hif- 
tories in the prefs, whifh will make out* by particulars, sdl that has been feid of this 
nation. Don Alopfo de Ereilla fays enough, in his felnd^s poem called the Araucana; 
but becaufe h is in verfe, it feems to leffen fomething the real troth; §ind yet abftraft- 
ing /rom the hyt^oles and enlargings of poetry, all the hiftorical part is very con- 
formable to truth, he being a gentleman of great quality, and an eye-vdtnefs of what 
he affirms j for what he wrote was not by hearla)i| but upon the very foot where the 
things happened; fo that he might have had as many contradiftors as he'^ad Wimeffes, 
who were prelent as well as he at what pafled. 

He dedicated his book to the moll CathoUck King, his lord and mafter ; and pre* 
feniing to him with his own hand, when he came from Chile to Spain, it is to be pre¬ 
fumed he would not have dared to fail in the exadnefs of truth, for fear of receiving 
a chalUfement, inftead of a reward, which he obtained for it. Let any read his pro¬ 
logue, in which, in a very good ftyle, and in pi ofe, he gives a noble account of the 
valour of the Indians, and concludes his preface with thefe words:—I have faid all 
this, as u proof and clear demonftration of the valour of thefe natiqns, worthy of all 
the encomiums I can give them in my verfes , and befides, there are now in Spain fe- 
veral perfons who were prefent at many of the aftions which 1 here deferibe, and refer 
to them the defence of my work on that fide.” Thus far this author, worthy of im¬ 
mortal praife for his incomparable book, which, thodgh publilhcd above fifty years 
ago, and printed in Spain and Flanders, is yet continually reprinted j which Ihows the 
value the curious and the learned have for it. The Araucanos are indeed the chief 
fubjed of it 5 and yet what is faid of them may be extended to all the Indians of Chile, 
as we foall fee in its proper place, when we ihall treat of the wars they had with the 
Spaniards. 

But before ever the Spaniards fet their feet on their ground, they had given fufficient 
proof of their bravery, which was invincible, to the Ingas, emperors of Pqru, fince 
with all their power they could never conquer them, though they endeavoured it, as 
being extremely inclined to enlarge their dominions j and they defired it the more, for 
the feme of Chile, to which they fent a powerful army, and which made fome pro- 
grefs at fubje 0 ;ing fome nations to extraordinary tiibutes. But as they purfued 
their point, and came to the valley of Maule, they met with the Promocaes, to whofe 
fuccour the Chilenos, who inhabited more \dthin the country, were come, and forced 
the army of the Ingas to retire in hafte. Garcilaflb dc la Vega relating this more par¬ 
ticularly, fays, I 

That the Inga yn Pangue, the tenth king of Peru, came to the confines of his own 
kingdom, to a place called Atacama, to be nearer at hand to attend the conqueft of 
Chue: and from thence firft fent his fcouts through the fourfeore leaguesi' of unculti¬ 
vated country, which was between his kingdom and Chile, with orders to difpatch* a 
man, every two leagues, with an account of what they difeovered ; which they did, 
one melfenger following another, and leaving in the way certain marks, whereby they 
that came laft might guide themfelves. He firft fent ten thoufand men, under the com. 
mand of General Sinchiruca, and two other colonels of his own kindred, not being 
willing to commit to any other’s care fo great an enterprife. They came 'within fight 
of the valley of Copiapo, which is the firft inhabited valley of Chile ; with the^il^a- 
bitants of which, the Peruvians began to fkirmilh, becaule they had not. adm^lSra the 
emb^y which they fent them as from the Jnga, to pwn him for their lord; *^^witfaal, 
having, given notice‘of the refiftance they found to the Ing|| he fent fhp^W^ou^d 
men mate, with a new fummons, affuring them, that his^dgfign take their 

I a ' » ' ' ‘ country 
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country from them, but only rfiat Ihould bWh Mm as fon of the fun, and ford of 

all that wjffl vraxmed and^^ Wm. Thofe cJf Copiapo feeiiig this iiew relief 

to their jentemiM^ and l^ovidnjg that’it would not be the laft, becaufe the ft^ yh Pan- 
gue wiw preparing another fuccour, and being convinced that this ,8cknow!Mgh^ 
would doll; th«n lefs than the blood that muft be fpilt in a long refillilice, they abided 
to own the In^ as he defired. ^ 

This was the firft entrance of theTeruvians as far as Maule, which is one of the 
rivers of Chile, as has been faid already. By this time, the army of the Peruvims 
was fifty thoufand men, and defimg to profecute their conqueft, they fent their ordi¬ 
nary embafly to the nation of the Proraocaes, who having already been informed of 
theif.invadmg their neighbours, were in arms to defend their country. The ambaffa- 
dors of the Inga delivered their accuftomed meffage, protefting, that their lord defign- 
ed nothing more, than to be acknowleded as fon of the fun, and honoured accordingly 
by their fubmiffion. I’hc Promocaes, who were refolved to defend their liberties, made 
anfwer, “ 'Ihat the conquerors Ihould be the lords and mailersand fo uniting all 
their forces, came on the fourth day, arid prefented battle to the Peruvians. The 
Inga’s generals, furprifed at fuch a courageous refolution, fent them a new fummons, 
defiring their friendlhip and peace, calling the fun and moon to witnefs, that they came 
not to fpoil them of their lands or goods, but only to oblige them to own the fun for 
their God, and the Inga for his fon and their lord. To which they received anfwer, 
that they came not to fpend time in talking, or vain difeourfes, but to fight manfully 
till they fhould conquer or die; adding, that they might prepare themfelves for battle 
the next day, as it happened; and the Promocaes overcame that powerful army of the 
•Inga’s, fo that they had no mind to try their fortune any more, but made their retreat, 
leaving the Promocaes in peace, and full polTeffion of their lands, which they had fo 
bravely defended. Antonio de Herrera, in his third tome, and fifth decade, treating 
of the re 3 fou why thofe of Chile refufed to fubmit to thofe monarchs the Ingas, fays, 
that it was becaufe oft the great reverence with which they made their fubjecls treat 
them; as if they were gods, and approach them as if they were another fpecies j 
which the Chilenians could not bear, their mind being too lofty and generous to fub- 
niit to fuch a tyranny, which they conftantly oppofed ; infomuch, that though the Ingas 
had conquered the bell part of that continent, yet the Chilenians never did yield to 
their power. Perljjaps the nearell provinces to Peru, fuch as thofe of Guafeo, Co- 
quirnbo, an^ Copiapo, “did in fome meafure acknowledge their power, fmee they paid 
a tribute in gold j and for that reafon, thefe provinces alone in all the kingdom of 
Chile, do fpe^ the common language of Peru, vMch is a very ftrong proof of what 
I here fay. 

JFor the fame reafon that they refilled the Ingas, they did not care to have any king 
of their own nation, the love of their liberty prevailing againft the reafohs of Hate, 
whkh might move them to have one monarch ; neither did the) ta’’ into any popular 
Ibfm of government, or commonwealth; for their warlike temper did not afford pa¬ 
tience enough for the phlegmatick debates, neceffary for the union of to many minds. 
Thifc every ftimily chofe one among them to govern them. From this arofe the Ca- 
uqU^ who are the fovereigns among them, and by degrees had that power hereditary, 
and tWr children after them enjoy k, with all its rights. 

But though’ every one governs independently his own diftri^ or jurifdiflion, yet 
when the bccaftpn offers, that the Mety of all is concerned,- there is an affembly of the 
Cadques, andfotiije of the elders of the people, who are, men pf experience, and are 
fupamcned after their way by particular melfei^ers. In Hiefe councils they refolve wK^ 
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they think moft convenient; which, if it be a cafe of wax, either defenfive or offenllve, 
they chufe the general, nbt one of the moft noble of the Ociqueg, or the moft power¬ 
ful, but he who has the fame of the moft valiant, and has beft braved hirafelf on the 
like occafion ag^ft their enemies; and when he is juftly chofen, all the other Ca¬ 
ciques obey him'punftually. It is after this manner thaj they have preferved themfelves 
fo many years againft all the ftrength that has been brought againft them. To make 
thefe affemblies, they chufe out fome very pleafant place, field, or meadow ; and thi¬ 
ther they-bring great ftore of provifion, and ftrong drink, called Chica, which is in- 
ftead of wine. Being all aifembled, and well warmed with this liquor, and excited in their 
martial temper, there rifes up one of the moft ancient, to whofe lot it falls, to propofe 
the bufinefs of that meeting ; who with great eloquence (for in that they are very fa¬ 
mous) opens the matter, and brings all the reafons and motives of perfuafion that he 
can. All are obliged to yield to the majority of opinion ; and when the refult is made, 
it is publilhed with the found of drums and trumpets, and a mighty noife ; but yet al¬ 
lowing every one the term of three .days to refleft and confider on what has been re- 
folved i^after which, if they find no inconveniency, the execution is infallible, and they 
think of the means of bringing the bufinefs about by the moft proper methods. 


CHAP. III. — The fame Subject is purfued^ and the Nobility of the Indians of Chile 

examined. 

ANTONIO DE HERRERA, in the place already cited in the laft chapter, fays, 
that there are fome of the Indians reputed above the/ as gentlemen ; and then he 
adds thefe words, “ Of this fort have been, and ftill are, the Indians of Chile.” In 
which he fays well; for if valour and the glory of arms make gentlemen, as may be 
feen in Andreas Tiraquello, in his book De Nobilitate et Jure Primegcnitorupi / and if 
many noble families-do to this day derive themfelves from fome great-captain or famous 
foldier, the Chilean Indians having fo often fignalized their valour in fights, they may 
very juftly be diftinguiftied from all the other Indians, and reputed more noble. In 
Ihort, they <ire the untamed Cantabri of America, who, like thole of Europe, defended 
themfelves, when all the reft of it was enflaved ; and repulfed the conquering monarchs 
of Peru to the extreme confines of their provinces. 

, And there is one circumftance more particular than under tke Cantabrians, becaufe 
they had the advantage of their mountains, and the bawennefs of their country, not 
fo inviting to a conqueror; but in Chile it was otherwife: the richnefs of its mines, 
and its foil full of delicious valleys, and a clear and rich territory, having been always 
well known, the only valour and bravery of its inhabitants was then the defence of 
the country : thefe were the fortrelfes and walls of it; for without a bit of fqrtifi'ca- 
tion of any fort, or fo much as one fire-arm, they obliged their powerful enemy to a 
fhameful retreat. Indeed, this is a thing worthy of great admiration j yet not fo much 
to thofe who know how thefe Indians value themfelves upon being good foldiers, ufing 
themfelves to arms, even from their childhood j of which, it will not be aihifs to fpeak 
a little, 

When a child is ftrong enough, they make it run up the rocky fide of a hill, giv- 

S him that does it beft, fome prize or reward: this makes them stdey nimble and 
^ tf and 1 have feen them, in their feafts and entertainments, run fvio and two for 
wa^s with wonderful fwiftnefs ; and thofe who fliew little difpofitioii: tb this exercife, 
are applied to follow day-labour, but the others they referye fpr not fuffering 

them 
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them to take any other employments, but mind their arms and their horfes, that they 
may be perfed in all thdr exercifes. To thefe they affigii their port upon occafion, 
according as each has behaved himfelf in thofe which he has been in before j and they 
have in this no confideration of gentility, interceffion of oth^/;, or other motives, but 
that alone of a good performance, and the many proofs given'by them of their couftge 
and conduft in war. 

The arms they ufe are pikes, halberts, lances, hatchets, macas of arms, bars, darts, 
arrows, and clubs ; as alfo ftrong noofes to throw upon a horfeman, and flings. Their 
horfe fight with lance and buckler, which they have learned from the Spaniards, and 
from them they have had their horfes; for before their time, they had neither horfe 
nor ipn, but they have a hard wood, which grows yet harder by being turned in the 
fire, and is ahnolf as ufcful as fteel. They have hard and ftrong corfclets, back and 
breaft, and thighs, arms, bracelets, gauntlets, helmets, morions; all thefe of a hard¬ 
ened leather, fo prepared when raw, that it becomes by drying as impenetrable as any 
fteel; and they are fomething better, becaufe more manageable, and do embar^afs the 
body lefs, as being lighter; and fo th(‘ man is more at his cafe, and better difpofed in 
fight. Among them the pikeman may not be an archer; neither can any that ufes 
the mace of arms, ufe other arms; fo every one beflirs himfelf with the arms he is 
ufetl to. ' 

In forming their battalions, every file is of above an hundred men, and between every 
pikeman an archer, who are defended by the pikenien, who clofe their flioulders to¬ 
gether ; and if their full; battalion is broken, the fecond relieves them with fo much 
readinefs, that there feems not that any have failed j and fo by the third and fourth 
following each other, like waves of the fea, without any interruption; and no man 
forfakes his rank but by death They always endeavour to have fonie bog or lake not 
far off for a retreat; for there they are more in fafety than in the ftrongeft caftle. 
Their volifuteers go before the battalion, trailing their pikes with fo much ftate, and 
are themfclves fo haughty, that, like Goliah, they challenge their enemy to meet them 
body fb body ; and they do the fame to the Spaniards, giving themfelves great airs of 
pride. Ihey march to the found of their drums and trumpets, having their arras gar- 
nifhed with all variety of beautiful colours, and themfclves adorned with grSat plumes 
of rich feathers, fo that they appear very handfome and fightly. 

When tliey makg any forts for their defence, it is of great trees interwoven with 
each other, and leaving in the middle a place of arms; and formerly within this fort * 
they uled to make another of tliick planks. Behind this, th y make a great ditch, 
covered over with plants and flowers, but underneath them lliarp Hakes to lame the 
enemy’s horfes; fome they .make deeper, that (he horfes may remain there ftaked 
’ through, 

Many of them are fubjeCt to great fuperfliiions and auguries, '^ bfervlng the omens, 
both b^ore and at the time of their undertaking; but many of tin n laugh at thofe 
obfervations^ faying? there arc no better omens than good blows, and ftoyt laying about 
them, without fear of either fteel, fire, or any fort of death; and it is certainly fo, 
that their firft encounter is terrible, and as if they feai'ed no one thing in the world. 
When they are drawn up, and ready to engage, there is filence made, and the;, general 
raifmg his voiccj begins an harangue, fo full of fpirit, filled with fuch warm incitations, 
and fuch a lively a<^on, that the coward lieft among them become like lions and tygers 
againft their enemies. He lays beforb them the glory of victory, apd the Ihame of 
being overcome, and made captives and flave§ to their adverfaries. “ Take notice,” 
fays he, “ that there is now no medium betw'een thofe two extremes: are not you the ■ 
VOL. xiv. Q fone 
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fons and grand>children of thofe brave men, who have fought fo many battles, 
and ventured all to defend that country and liberty, for wmch we now fight ? 
Shall we own that they exceed us in bravery, or that the enemies we encounter 
are fuperior to thofe whom they overcame ? Had they lefs motives than we have ? 
or do we hope for lefs glory ? We mull all die; and in the equality of that common 
fate, the only difference is dying nobly for our dear country, and the liberty of 
our wives and children ; therefore rouze up that courage which yoii have inherited 
from your anceftors, who never could endure the thoughts of that mfamous yoke 
of flavery upon their necks. Courage then, brave men, as brave as any the fun 
fees ; courage, for in that lies vidory.” 

With thefe, and other fuch words, and calling to mind fome of their victories, they 
grow fo warm, that raifmg a cry of war, they drive away all fear, and exprefs 
great defire of engaging their enemies; which they do with fo much fury and refo- 
lution, that a battalion that Hands their firft fhock is a very firm one. But we will 
treat further of this when we (hall fpeak of the battles they have had with the Spaniards, 
whofe valour has fet theirs in its lullre, obliging them to give fuch proofs as art- 
worthy to be recorded in hiftory. Let us purfue now the account of their natural 
(qualities, independently from the refiftance which they have made to His Catholick 
Majefty’s arms. 

The warlike fpirit of thi§ nation proceeds from their natural temper, which is cholerick 
and impatient, proud, arrogant, and fierce, very cruel in their revenge, cutting their 
snemies (when in their power) inhumanly to pieces, and wallowing in their blood. 
We lhall relate a cafe hereafter, in which fomething of this will be feen. They are 
ftrong and robuft of body, well proportioned, large Ihouldcrs, high chefts, well fet in 
their members, nimble, atfive, vigorous, and nervous, courageous and undertaking, 
enduring hunger, thirft, heat, cold ; defpifing all conveniencies'of life, even their own 
[mall ones, having little value for their very lives, when it is necelfary to hazard them, 
ather for glory or liberty; conftant in their refolutions, and pe^-fifting in a thing once 
aegun with incredible fteadinefs. 

They are excellent horfemen, and upon a fingle faddle-cloth, or without one, thtpy 
tre as firn* as others in war-faddles: they will ride down the fide of a hill, or a 
precipice, as if they were goats, with their bodies as ftraight and as firm on horfejjack, 
IS if they were nailed to the horfe: they have no trouble with the baggage they 
want, for they carry but little with them ; not but that when' they march they 
have their little pack of flour of maize, a little fait', r fome Piraientos,' or Guinea 
pepper, and dried flefli; and this is enough to maintain them a good while. They 
aeed no other kitchen utenfils than a gourd or calabafli, with which, when they 
come to a river or fpring, they open their flour-bag, and wet a little with the 
water, and that ferves them for drink; and for meat, when they put more of it 
with a little fait and pepper, this they call Rubul; and fometimes ^hey eat their 
meal dry, with flices of dried flefh. 

'fhe great numbers of people which that country has maintained, may be collefted 
from the people that the Spaniards found there at their firft coming, which was about 
200,000, more or lefs, according to the greatnefs of the diftri£ls or territories, and 
their habitations, which never were in form of a city or town; for the Indians cannot 
endure any formal conftraint, but love to live free in the fields; and'every Cacique, 
or lord, governed his own vaffak, who placed 'themfelves according to their con- 
veniencies, fome in one valley, and fome in another; fome at the foot of mouq- 
tains, others on the fide of rivers; fome by the fea-fide, or on the top of moun¬ 
tains ; 
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trains j but all Under no other form of government, than the will of their lord, the 
Cacique, to whom they yielded a ready and prompt^ obedience with joy. ITieii 
houfes are generally of wood, without any ftories, not very large, nor all of a-piece, 
but each room framed by itfelf, fo that when they have a mind to remove and 
chufe another fituation, they, carry away the houfe by pieces, or rooms, which* ten 
or twenty men can eafily carry. When they take it up, they clear the ground about 
it, and then one cry, lifting all together, they get it up, and carry it chearfully 
away, every one taking hold by its pillar.s; and when they are weary they reft awhile, 
and fo on again. Their doors are of the fame material, and they have neither 
hinges, locks nor keys, nor any thing under a lock or key, their fecurity con- 
fifting in each other’s fidelity, which they obfervc facredly towards one another. 

Their furniture is very mean, they being a people that defpife all conveniencies and 
fuperfluities; infomuch that that which is their natural way of living, w'ould be 
high penance with any European nations: for firft, as to their beds, they have neither 
quilts, nor Iheets, nor pillows, much lefs do they need curtains, paviilioiis, or ^alcoves. 
The hard ground is their couch, upon which they lay fome poor ikins ; and for bolfter, 
they lay a Hone, or a piece of wood, and double their cloaks to lay on it; and 
that i.s their higheft contrivance of eafe : they have one or two very coarfe coverlets, 
which they weave of a fort of thread as thick as one’s little finger. People that 
ufe fo little about their perfons, may eafily be prefumed to have no hangings, nor 
other ornament to their walls ; they have no utenfil of gold or filver, though they have 
fo much in their country ; their plate is four or five dilhes, and fome fpoons of 
wood, or a fliell from the fea-fide; a calabalh or gourd to drink in ; a leaf of a 
• tree, or of maize, for a fiilfcellar. This is all the apparatus of their table, which is 
the ground, or at belt a little bench, without any cloth or napkins, but only a 
little broom, upon wliich they wipe their hands. 

Their •pieais are the molt fimple, and eafily dreft, without any incitements to 
gluttony, as in other .nations; but yet they are tafieful enough, and fuch as many of 
our Europeans like very well. They eat little flefh; and before the Spimiards 
came among them, they had neither Iheep, goats, nor cows, no, nor hens; they ufe 
thefe only at their great feafts. Their ordinary diet is of maize, variety vA fruits and 
herbs, and molt commonly gourds, or a fort of beans, which we call Frizoles. They 
did eat fifh; and |he game they hunted, particularly a fort of fmall rabbits, which 
they call Degus; and< 4 ince the coming-in of the Spaniards, they eat beef and mutton, 
of which there is great abundance. 

Inllead of wheat bread, which they had not before the Spaniards brought it, 
they cat maize boiled in water, juft as rice in the Eaft Indies. This maize is, and 
always has been the general nouriftiment of the Indians of America ; and is not only 
thar meat, but their drink, which they make of the fame mair: to ifted and fteeped 
in water, and then boiled, and fet by; and that is their Chicha, c, wine, which they 
make alfo of the fruit of other trees. 

Their way of making flour is very different from ours: they firft toaft their maize 
in great platters of earth; thefe they fet upon the fire full of fand, which, when 
it is very hot, they take off; and putting the grains of maize to it, ftir them about 
very faff* with a kind of broom: ii is foon toafted. When done, they take it out, 
and put in nibre, till they have done enough to make flour. This they grind 
between two ftones, thus: they havd a ftone fixed jn the ground, pf about the fliape 
arid bignefe of a fheet of paper, and fo hollowed, as another ftone of an oval 

ft a figure 
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figure may play upon if: this the Indian woman takes with both liands, and being 
upon her knees, makes it pl|y upon the other, putting, from time to time, with her 
left hand, the maize'between the two Hones, fo as to-fupply what falls away, and 
that the mill do not Hand Hill. The flour falls forward into a fort of box, as it 
does in our mills, and almoH as fall, comparing the Hrength of a woman to that of a 
Hream of water. She can do enough at once for the maintenance of her family; 
•and make a provifion too fir a journey or a voyage ol her hufbaftd or fon to the wars. 
This is the projier bufineb of the women; and it would be a flume for a man to. 
employ himfelf in it, or in any other boullbold bufincls. 


CHAP. IV, — Of ibc fiimc Suhjcii. 

WHl’iN the Tndiatis arc fick, diey change little of their ordinary way of li\ing, ami 
they never have a better bed. 'I'lieir way oi Icttiii;,; blood is laler tlun ours; for it 
is not with a lancet, which may either fail to dr;iw blood, or go too devp, and lame 
the arm, if the fur!.’;eon be not very ikilful; but with a lharp llitit, fixed at the end ol 
a littie piece ol wood, lb lafl, that there is jull enough K'li out to cut the vein, and no 
more: this they apply to the vein alter they have imule a bandage, as we do, and 
Hriking a little itrc'ke upon it, the blood never fails to come, in greater abundance 
than our bleedings arc. i'liis is all they need a fiirget,u oi- bmher loi-, they thcmlelves 
having no beards to lhave, and the little hair tliey have, (‘very one pulls out; and 
they take it for an aflVout to look hairy. They have pincer.s, wliich tlicy make of 
cockle-fhclls, and always have them about them, nfmg them from time to time in 
converfation; they thinking it as honourable to he without that, which other people 
nouiifli, comb, and take care of; which is a good conviction o!' tiie variety (H' opinions 
of mankind, about what is, and is not houourahle. As lor their hair, they let it 
grow juH below their ears, and no lower, and fo nev^d no barber Jo cut it, but do every 
one help the other to keep the ends of it even. 

Their manner of cloaihing tliemlelves, (though of various and very beautiful 
colours, whkh they give to the wool that they weave their cloaths of,) is very plain and 
fimple; they liave no lining to any of their cloaths, neither do they wear one tiider 
another; their drawers come down to their knees, open and lool'e, and it is upon 
their naked body, for they ule no Ihirts: they have’ a f nt of. waiilcoat, which they 
call Macim, and if is made of alioul a yard and a half of fome woollen Hull', which they 
leave open, fo as to put it over their heads, and then they giril it with a girdle: they 
have alfo a kind of cloak or mantle, which they call Chomi, which they put on when 
they go abroad : they have their arms and legs naked, and on their feet they have a 
fort of Ihoc, which they call Ojota, and is like the ropedhocs the Spaniards wear: 
they wear nothing on their Iteads, hut a kind of circle of wool, of various colours, with 
its fringes hanging down like a cap ; which they Hir or pull oil' iu flicw of refpeft, as 
we do our hal':. ' 

In their fecills, halls, and rejoicings, though they do not cliange the form ol tlieir 
cloaths, yet tlicy have ;i richer fort, of finer w'ool, and richer colours: they put about 
their necks fotne chains of Ihells, which they gather by the lea-fide ; thcl'e rfiey call 
Nancas : others put fnail-lhells, Ilrung upon a firing, about their necks'; and thofe of 
the Hraights of Magellan luive pearls very well wrought, and of great artifice, as is 
affirmed by the authors already cited; and on their heads they put a kind of garland, 

not 
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not of flowers, but of wool, dyed of feveral beautiful colours, to which they hang fine little 
birds, which they efteem, and on each fide they have a plume of high feathers, either 
white, red, or blue, and about half a yard high. 

Theic way of dancing is with little jumps, and a ftep or two, not rifing much from 
ground, and without any capers, I'uch as tlic Spaniards ufe: they dance aSl together 
in a ring, round a may-pole or ftandard, which one of tliem holds in the middle as 
an enfign; ant' near it are all the bottles of their wine, of which they fake now and 
then a I'up while they dance, drinking to one anotlier ; for it is a cuftom among them 
never to driidc alone any thing that is given them: he that begins takes a fup, and 
then he tltat he drinks to pledges him, and gives the cup to another, and fo to a 
fourth, till it be empty ; and yet one has not more than the other ; for what this man 
does for that, that man does for this ; and fo at laft they come to be fo equally fliared, 
that at the end (d'lhe entertainment, they arc all alike drunk, and laid down ; for they 
drink as long as they can ftand. But this is not eafily brought to pals; for befides 
what they diink in the day-time, they will often pais all night at it, without leaving 
off', linging and dancing to their drums and flutes. The w'omen, as more bafhful, do 
not enter into thefe dances, except I'ome one or two, when the wine has got into 
their heads, and then too they do not enter into the ring wiili the men, but dance 
by ihernfeives. Few of them get drunk, fo as to lofe the .t judgment ; fo they are 
upon their guard more, to mind that the Jiicn do not quanei, and luirt one another in 
their drink. Their flutes, which they play upon in lliel'e dances, are made of the bones 
of the Spaniards, and other enemies, whom they have rvercome in war. I'his they 
do by way ol triumph and glory for their viclory : they make them likewife of 
•bones of other animals; blit the Indians of w;ir dance only to ihcfe of their 
enemies. 

Their way of fmging is, all together railing tlu'Ir voices upon the fame note, with¬ 
out any dfHercnce ol parts or meiilure; and at tlie end ol every long they play on 
their flutes, and a- fort of trumpets, jull as we do on our guiltars in the Paffacalles, 
This They repeat fo ofuii, and fo loud, that one may hear them at a great diftance; 
for jn thefe fealls, they are very numerous. Thole wl>o are not engaged in dancing, 
lit together in feveral companies, talking together upon pall occurrenc<^, and Hill 
warming thcml'elvos with their wine; and then they begin to recoiled the injuries 
they have received^ from one another, and fft refrcfliing the memory of old Cornells and 
enmities not revcngei!, and this makes them break out into new animofities, and 
fomclimes lull one another tiedn little provocation. 

The w'omeu as well as the men have their arm's naked, but no other part about 
them; for though they go barefoot, yet iheii cloaths, which are very long, cover 
them from, head to foot, though in fome ])laces they wear them lliorter : this is a 
pltnn fort of mantle, clofc to their bodies, witiiout . ny linen underneath ; this they let 
fall to their feet, and having fallencd it on their flioulders, gather it i plaits, and fwathe 
themfelves from their waill to the bretilts with fome fine coloured woollen fcarf, of 
about four fingers broad, and fo long, titat it takes fo many turns alJout their waill, 
as to keep their bodies as llraight as any : this is all their drels w'ithin doors. 

The Indian women of the belter fort, that live in towns among the Spaniards, have 
learned fhe ufe of fmocks and waillcoats under their mantles, but of no other thing; 
and one cannof affront an Indian woman more, than to offer to put her on hcad-cloaths, 
or necklaces, or fleeves, or gloves, or any of thole ornaments which the Spanifli women. 
r,ife; and much more if they oblige them to put any paint upon their faces; nothing 
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of this kind could ever prevail upon them, though born and bred among the Spanifh 
women; and to talk to them of it, even to thofe among them who love to be fine, 
would be like giving them a cut over the face, fo great a horror they have for any 
thing that is fo vety contrary to their ancient cuftoms. They wear .nothing on their 
heads, but their hair plaited behind their Ihoulders, and, divided handfomely upon their 
forehead over their eye-brows, and have locks which cover part of their cheeks; fo 
their face is handfomely and firnply adorned, without any artifice. ,When they go 
abroad, they put upon their fhoulders another half mantle, fquare, and faftcncd before 
with a bodkin, or crotchet, which anfwers the two others on the fliouldcrs ; and thus 
they go abroad with their eyes fixed upon the ground; for they are naturally very 
modell; honefi; women. 

'^rhis manner of cloathing themfelves, with fo much fimplicity and plainnefs, as well 
in the women as the men, with fo little pride and vanity in their houfes, does not much 
encourage artificers, who have little to do ; and by that means there are the more men 
of war, which is the thing in which thefe men place their honour and felicity, as other 
nations’do in the fumptuoufnefs of palaces and furniture, or in other riches and emi¬ 
nences, either of arts or learning ; of all which thefe Indians never had any notion ; 
and yet they learn them eafily, when they are taught them, and to a great perfection. 
They can neither read nor write among themfelves; but as to their way of remembering 
and keeping account, they have their Ouipocs, which is a fort of Itrings of difl'erent 
bignefs, in w'hich they make knots of feveral colours, by which they remember, and 
can give an account of things committed to their charge. With thefe they will give 
an account of a great flock, and tell which have died of ficknefs, or other accidents, 
and which have been fpent in the family, and for the fliepherds; and they will tell' 
every particular that happened in fuch and fuch occafions, and of what they did and 
faid. When they go to confefs, thefe Quipoes ferve them to remember their fins, and 
tell them with diftinftion and clearnefs: they have befides excellent memorj«5 of their 
own, and do remember things of very ancient date, juft as if they had happened but a 
little while before; and when they begin to talk them over, (which happens generally 
when they drink, and begin to be warmed with wine,j it is wonderful how they vrill 
repeat things part, with all their circumftances, and particularly affronts and inj^ies 
that have been done them, or their anceftors, refrefhing the memory of things ikliat 
feemed to be quite forgotten. For proof of the care they take to keep the memory 
of remarkable paflages, I muft relate here what I learned froin Father Diego Torres 
Bollo, a very extraordinary man, both for holinefs of lifej and fkill in government. 

This great man returning from Rome (whither he had been fent as procurator of 
the province of Peru) to found the province of Quito, he faw in a place where four 
ways met, an Indian, who, to the found of a drum, was ringing a great many things 
all alone in his own tongue : the father called one in his company, who underftood it, 
and afked him what that Indian meant by that adion ; who told the fether that that 
Indian was, as it w'ere, the regifter of that country, who, to keep up the memory of 
what had paffed in it from the deluge to that time, was bound every holiday to repeat 
it by the found of a drum, and ringing, as he was then doing. He was moreover 
obliged to inftrucl others in the fame way, that there might be a fucceffion of men to 
do the fame thing after he was gone; and that .which heat this time is ringing is, 
that in fuch a year there had been there a white man called Thomas, Vho did great 
wondersj preaching a new law, which m time was loft and forgotten, &c. And thus 
•we may fee the manner by which the Indians fupply the want of books and 
Vvridng. 
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The women of Chile are fo bold and manly in their courage, that when it is ne- 
ceffary, and that there is want of men, they t^e arms, and behave themfelves as if 
they were men. They play likewife at a very adive game called La Chueca, wherein 
the men (hew th^ir greateft agility and nimblenefs, each fide ft riving to get a ball 
from the other, and carry it to the mark with crooked bandy (ticks. They are abput 
forty or fifty on a fide, who place themfelves in different pods, fo as to be ufeful one 
to another, and drive away the ball from the other party; and when it happens that 
two of different fides are at it together, it is a pleafure to fee them run, the one to 
forward it with another ftroke, and the other to get before him and hinder him from 
ftriking it, that he may drive it back to his own fide. This is a fport much to be feen, 
and generally it has many fpeftators to fee the end of the play, which often lads a 
whold evening, and fometimes is forced to be pui off to another day ; fuch contention 
there is to win thefe prizes they play for. 

The ftrength and boldnefs of the women comes from the little tendernefs they are 
bred with, for they avoid neither heat nor cold; and in the coldeft winters, when 
birds are killed with cold, they wadi theii heads in cold water, and never dry their 
hair, but let it remain wet, and dry itfelf in the air; and as for their children, they 
wafli them in the rivers, when they are yet very young ; and when they are brought to 
bed, in a very little time they are about the lioiife, as if it were not they, but forae 
other woman that had lain in. 

If the women behave themfelves thus, what may be expefted from the men ? It is 
a wonderful thing how little they fear weather, though in the midlt of winter ; and to 
fee an Indian, with that finiple habit we have deferibed, his head bare, without 
Jhat, or any other covering. I have feen them in this condition endure mighty (howers, 
which wet them all over, and came out at their breeches, and yet laugh and not value 
that which to others would have been infupportable. 

• I remember, upon this occafion, what was faid by a Spanifh gentleman of a merry 
humour, to one newly^come from Europe, who, with great charity, was pitying thele 
poor Indians for their fufferings in winter, which in that country is very fevere. The 
gentleman afleed the good father what he had to keep his face from the cold ? To 
which he anfwered, nothing, becaufe every body’s face was ufed to the weather. To 
which the gentleman replied, thefe Indians are all face; for from their infancy they 
have no defence againft the cold. Who is it that pities a trout, or other filh, for 
being in the water,* beegufe they are bred in that element ? the fame may be faid of 
thefe Indian?, who are like fifties, and are bred to all that hardlhip; and fo we need 
not wonder at it. By thefe means they are fo hardened, that a wound which the 
braved Spaniatd would take his bed for, does give them fo little trouble, that I have 
feen them go about without minding it. I have known them have a broken head by 
aeddent at play, and all they do is to walh it in col! water, never leaving their employ¬ 
ment or bufinefsj and with this, and the application of th ii -.wn herbs, which, 
indeed, are of great virtue, they are foon well; but the excellency of their own con- 
ftitution hdps not a little to their cure in wounds, as well as all other •diftempers, out 
of which they get well with a great deal Icfs time and care, than the Spaniards. 
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CHAP. Y.-—Of other Qualities proper to the Natives of Chiki 

FROM this ftrong conftitution comes the admirable patience o£ their minds, and 
the little fenfe they mew of that which amongft us Europeans would be a great mor¬ 
tification. That which happened between an Indian a'nd Father I^wis of Valdivia is 
admirable upon this fubjefl:. The Indian came to confefs to the father; who, to make 
him enter into a penance for his fms, ordered him to wear a cilice, or fiair-cloth, upon 
his Ikin ; it was a very hard on^, and fuch as would have punifhed one of us feverely. 
The Indian put it on, and about a year after, there was a proceflion of the holy facra- 
ment, at which he danced, and feeing his confeflbr in the church, he left his danc¬ 
ing, and came to him faying, “ Look here how I have preferved what thou gaveH; me 
a year ago, ” and fliewcd it him upon his naked fkin. The father was aftoniflied to 
fee, that what he gave him to mortify him, was turned to an ornament; and afking 
him how long he had worn it, was anfwered by him, “ I have never left it off one 
iniiihte Tince thou gaveft it me; ” and fo returned to his dancing, Ihewing his compa¬ 
nions the prefent the father had made him, as pleafed with it, as if it had begn a gold 
or filver* brocade j and fo far he was from taking it for mortificatioh, or feeling its 
roughnefs, that he wore it for a favour given him by his father confeflbr. 

Thefe Indians of Chile are the laireft complexioned and whitell of all America; and 
thofe of the coldeft countries are the whitell, as we fee in Europe ; but the.very anti¬ 
podes of Flanders never came to be fo white as the Flemings; and among all the 
Chilenians, I do not remember a red-haired one ; for they all, both men and women, 
have black hair, and that very rough, and hard, and thick; infomuch that the mef- 
titos, or mungrcl breed of a Spanilh man and Indian woman, are known and diftin- 
guilhed by that from the children of a Spanilh man and Spanilh woman; and this 
will lall to the fecond and third generations before it foftens. There is little jdifference 
in any thing elle, either of fliape, feature, or difpofition ; nor in the mannel of Ipeak- 
ing, or found of the voice; and as for the language, not only the meflitos, bi^t the 
Indians bred among the Spania,rds, arc as ready at the phrafe and turn of the Spanilh 
tongue, as jmy Spaniard. 1 have made experience of this often in confefling them ; 
for the confeflionary is fo turned, as the father-confelTor cannot fee the woman; ,f»Viat 
enters to confefs. It happened to me ofton to have an Indian woman come in after 
a Spanifli woman, and I could not find any difference, till Ihc hcrftlf, finding I ufed 
her with that dillindlion and civility due to Spanifli ladies, would humbly* tell me Ihe 
was but an Indian. 

The conftitution of thefe people is the caufe that time does not make fo ftrong an 
impreflion on them, as on us ; and they bear their years mighty well, turning grey 
very late, at three fcore or thereabouts; and till then they look like young men. 
When they are over white, or have any baldnefs, you may guefs them at about an 
hundred; they all live long, and particularly the women ; and w'hen by age they lofe 
their judgment; they feldorn falter in their memory, which lafts them to their dying 
clay, even to remember all the particulars of their young days from their infancy. 
Their teetlF' and eyes are fo’good, that they feldorn lofe either ; tind, in Ihort, All the 
infirmities of old men, which are the forerunners of death, come to them later than 
to ,the other nations. But yet, if they happen to go out of their own .country, they 
lofe all their vigour, as we experience daily in oujr prifoners of war ; who being fold 
to Peru, asfoon aS they feel the’heat of the tropic, they fall fick, and moft of them 
die : and this is no more than what happens to the Spaniards, when they come from 
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their own climate to Porto Bello, or Panama; nay, the Spaniards born in Chile ven- 
ture their lives that,^go to thofe countries that are between the tropics. 

Ffom this experience the Indians have of the hot countries, comes the great reluc- 
tancy they Ihew lo go out of thdr own, and the refentment they exprefs againil thofe 
who carry or fend Aem abroiiri ^ aod it is not to be imagined the ftrange and rafli 
contrivances they have to make their efcapes from Lima; for though they have above 
five hundred loagues to go to their own home from Peru, yet they undertake it, and 
mod commonly compafs it, through a vaft number of dangers and inconveniences. 
For firft, they arc forced to go all along by the fea*fide, by which one may guefs 
how much they go about, fince they fetch the compafs of all the bays and nooks, 
and double all the capes. 

The next inconvenience which they meet with, is want of food; for they dare not 
enter any town, or inhabited place ; fo they are reduoed to feed on cockles and other 
fliell-filh OH the fea-fide, which is no very good nouxilhment. The third difficulty is 
the paffing of fo many and fuch fwift rivers. , 

The fourth inconvenience is the want of water to drink ; for it is not poffible, that 
in fo grftit a journey they Ihould not fometimes mifs of freffi water to quench their 
third. All thefe ffifficulties, and many others, which are obvious to travellers, are 
overcome by thefe Indians by length of time and patience ; and they get at laft to 
their own country, and are out of llavery, not by the means of gold and filver, but 
by the bravery of their minds. 

The boldnefs of fome other Indians was yet more remarkable : thefe were carried 
in a fhip to be fold as Haves at Limaj by a Portuguefc gentleman of the Habit of 
•Chrid., who was going about things belonging to war, at the time that I went the fame 
voyage: this navigation is made commonly in fight of the coad, more or lefs, accord¬ 
ing as the winds ferve ; but dill they keep a good way out at fea, for fear of the rocks. 
Thefe Indkms refolvcd among ihemfelves to throw themfelves into the fea, to avoid 
this flavery; and 'one nlay, when they found the diip in a proportionable diftance to 
the fftore, fo as they durd venture to trud; to their fwimming, they got loofe very 
dexteroudy from their fetters, and did, without being perceived, down by the fhip’s 
fide into the lea j and when they miffed them they were out of fight, aifd fo it was 
in vain to follow them. Among thefe prifonei s there was an old man, who either 
becaufe he w^as not; truded by the others, or becaufe they had not the opportunity of 
acquainting jiim with the defign, he not being Ihut up with them, but having the 
liberty of the diip as an old m?m, remained behind after they were gone. This Indian 
began to think of the thing, and to weigh with himfelf how his companions had under¬ 
taken and performed an extraordinary aftion j he refiefted how they had arrived at 
their own land, and among their friends, who perhaps were inquiring about him, and 
that every body delpifed him as a coward, and a man of little f; h it ance he had not 
been able to overcome the adverfe fortune which the others had conquered, but had 
fubmitted to it: he reprefented to himfelf the welcomes and joys which their friends 
expreffed, and the feafts and entertainments made for their retum, and the embraces 
and carefies which they received from their delations. All this, I fay, ma^e fuch an 
impreffion on his mind, and raifed fuch an emulation, that he could not bear the 
reproaches he ^made himfelf, particnlarly feeing himfelf without a remedy. At lad, 
after much thought and penfivenefs, he came to a refolution, which was, to do fome- 
thing which fhould be bolder than what his companions, had performid, and that in the! 
manner of doing it} for he refolved to do it by day, and in the fight of all the 
Spaniards j and for a beginning, he defigned to kill his mafter, not in the night, and 
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without witnefl'es, as he might eafily have done, but upon the deck, in the fight of 
all thofe in the ftiip, to get nimfelf a greater name of bravery. To this end, he took 
one day, a great knife in his hand, and fell upon the captain; and having wounded 
him in feveral places, with as much precipitation as he could, leaped overboard with 
fo much fuddennefs, that he flipped away from thofe who endeavoured to feize him. 
It is to be imagined they were ^1 wonderfully furprized at the refolutenefs of the 
aftion ; they immediately brought the fliip to, and put out the boat jn all the hafte 
that could be to follow the Indian, who, fwimming like a filh, was already almoft out 
of fight; but they overtook him, and bid him yield himfelf a prifoner, fince he could 
not efcape; and finding him ftill endeavour to get away, they ftruck at him with 
their launces, but he dexteroufly avoided all their ftrokes with great prefence of mind, 
diving and appearing again where they leaft expefted him. Upon this they'fired 
upon him, and wounded him in feveral places; but neither then did he yield, nor 
would ever have had a thought of it, but the lofs of blood taking away his Ilrength, 
had made him unable to get away, fo they brought him almoll expiring to the Ihip, 
having more valued death with the reputation of a brave man, than life with the 
infiuny of a coward, and the lofs of reputation among his own people. This laft 
does not only fhew the bravery of the nation, but likewife their great averfion to go 
out of their own country, and how heavy a yoke they think fubjeftion to be; and 
we fliall fee hereafter how much they have done to defend their beloved liberty. 

Now let us fpcak of fome other cuftoms thefe Indians have. 'Fhey foleinnize their 
marriages their own way, and in a very contrary manner to that of the I’.uropeans; 
for as to the portion, the woman does not provide it, but the man; and neither ol 
them enjoy it, but it pafl'es to the propriety and ufe of the father of the young woman ;• 
fo that the hulband has a charge upon him of maintaining his wife without any help ; 
nay, father with lefs ability, for he parts with fome of his fublfance to purchafe her: 
fo that in this country it is no charge at all to have many daughters, but rt^fher a part 
of their eftatc and fubftance. < 

They take many wives; and the greateft obftacle they have to be converted to our 
religion, is this vice of polygamy, which they embrace with great lenfuality, though 
it is chargeable, becaufe at the fame time it is a figure of power and riches. The.fi/ft 
wife has fome pre-eminence over the others, and has the ordering of them, yet they 
all look upon thcmfclves as lawful wives, and their children as Jegitimate; yet the 
fon of the firft inherits the eftatc and the honour of Cacique? and has a power over 
his other brothers. 

The fubjetfts obey their lord with great punftuality, love, and refpetfl; and for 
this rcafon they have no ftrong places or prilbns to hold them in; for their natural 
love and refped they bear their Cacique, is a law inviolable in their hearts, and a 
reward of their obedience, which they Ihow in all regards that may pleafe him. 

When a Cacique has a mind to make war, he need not make provifion of money 
for pay, withoyt which, amongft us, men will not fight, even for their king. He 
need only give out his orders, and they all come with arms and horfe, bearing their 
own charges during the enterprize j and this is the reafon that they can affemble fo 
powerful an army in fo little time, they all looking upon the common caufe as their 
own ; and as they make the good of their country the motive of their arms, every 
one thinks himfelf fuflScienily rewarded if they can defend that frorn* their enemies. 
The found of the drum and trumpet is only to meW them the neceflity of ,thar meeting 
in arms j at which they immediately leave wife and children, and ml that w dear to 
them, with the hazai'd of never feeing them more, as it often happens. 
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In the diftribution of the booty and flaves taken in war, there is no other method, than 
that every one has what - he can get, fo that the braveft and moft diligent are the bed 
provided, without atiy obligation of giving any part of it to their captains or general; 
for in this they are all equal, and valour alone makes the diftinftion, which they 

fhow in an eminent degree, being very defirous to recover feme of our arms, flich 

as guns, fwords, lances; for they have no iron of their own. When they return 

from war, anu find what men they have loft, it is incredible what lamentations, cries, 

and tears, proceed from the widows and children of thofe who are dead ; and though 
this be a common fentiment of humanity, pradifed amongft all nations who value 
I'ociety and proximity of blood, which are the foundation of IViendfliip, yet the Indian 
women feem to iurpafs all others; for they do not cry in fecret, but fet up their 
notes, fo that when any one hears them at a diftance, it provokes more to laugltfer 
than moves to compaffion. When a man dies at home, the manner of their exprefl- 
ing their forrow is more remarkable; for the women all get about the dead body, 
and the eldeft beginning, the others follow all in the lame tone; and thus they con¬ 
tinue a great while, I'o that they never give over as long as they can hold out ; and 
this cuftom they preferve, even after they are baptized, and live among Cliridians; 
but not that which they had of opening the dead bodies, to know of what dileafe 
they died, and to put meat, and drink, and clothes in their grave with them, as alfo 
jewels and things of value; neither do they cover their graves with pyramids of ftones, 
nor ufe other ceremonies practifed by the gentiles of thofe parts. 


CHAP. VI. —«Of the Chilenian Indians, who inhabit the IJlands of Chile. 

m < 

WE divided the kingdom of Chile into three parts, and the Illands made one: 
thefe are%ery well peopled : thofe who live in the fertile illands, which are capable 
of producing corn, and feeding flocks, pafs their lives as the Indians of I'erra Firma 
do, eating flelli, and feveral fruits, the produft of their illands. Thofe who inhabit 
the barren or lefs fertile illands, eat filh of the fea, and lliell-filh, as alfo potatoes; 
and fome, who cannot have any wool, clothe themfeves with the barkS of trees. 
Some go ftark naked, though their climate js mighty cold, and by cultom do not feel 
the hardinefs of th» weather overmuch. 

Others have a ftrange way,of clothing themfelves, which is to gather a certain 
earth with roots about it, to give it a confiftency ; and others clothe themfelves with 
feathers, as Brother Gregory of Leon reports in his map. They are all tall men, and 
in fome places there are giants, as the Dutch relate, who fay, they found feulis 
thqj: would contain within them fome of their he ids; for they ufed to put them on 
like helmets: they found alfo dead men’s bones of ten and elovei feet long, whofe 
bodies, by confequence, mult have been thirty feet high, which is a prodigious thing. 
Thofe wliQm they faw alive, were generally taller by the head and Ihoulders than the 
Dutch. This appears by the relation iT General Schewten ; and from that of George 
Sjjilberg we learn, that when they were in the ftraights of Magellan, they came to 
an illand, which they called the ifland of Patagoons, or giants, becaufe of fome they 
faw there, and, on the Terra del Fue'go. Among the rell, they faw one who was upon 
a rock, to fee the Ihips go by, and they fay of him, that he was immanis adtnodum, 
et horrend^ hngitudinis. * • 

Likewife we know, from the fleet commanded by Don Fray Garcia, Jofre de Loaifa, 
a Knight of St. John’s order, that at the cape of the Eleven Thoufand Virgins thiSy 
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found the footfteps of men of a large ftature, and met two canoes of favages, whom, 
becaufe of their ftrength and ftature, they called giants; they came near the ftiips^ 
and feemed to threaten them; but thofe of the fhip endeavouring to follow them, 
they could not come up with them, for they rowed fo fwiftly, they feemed to fljr. 
It is probable that thefe canoes were made of the ribs,of whales, which are there in 
abundance ; and they found one before with the fides and fteerage of whale-bone. 

In another voyage, made by Thomas Candifti, an Englifh gentleman, they found 
in a port, (in a very inacceffible place,) a company of Indians, very lufty men, who, 
notwithftanding the prodigious cold of that country, lived in the woods like Satyrs, 
and fhewed fo much ftrength, that- they would throw ftones of three or four pounds 
weight a great way. We read likewife in the relation of the voyage of Magellan, 
that as he wintered in the bay and river of St. John, there came to the fhip fix 
Indians, fo tall, that the loweft of them was taller than the talleft Spaniard aboard; 
that having made a great kettle of the fweepings of the bifcuit for them, enough 
for twenty men, thofe fix eat it up entirely, without leaving a crumb of it. Magellan 
gave them a fort of coats of red wool, with which they were much pleafed, never 
having feen any before; their ordinary wear being deer-ikins. I’hey learned from 
them, that in the fummer they ufed to come down to the fea-fide to live, but in 
the winter they withdrew more into the heart of the country. We know likewife 
by thefe fame authors, that the number of the Indians that inhabit thofe coafts, is 
confiderable, particularly in the port called the port of Shell-fifh; where as foon as 
they landed, great numbers of Indians, with their wives and children, came to them, 
and exchanged with them great quantities of pearl, ready wrought in points, like 
diamonds, very artfully, for fdflars, knives, and other baubles j as alfo for Spanifh* 
wine, which pleafed them extremely; but they came no more, ^for they were frighted 
with feeing the Spaniards fhoot fome game. 

The fleet of George Spilberg found alfo great numbers of inhabitants iri the land, 
on the other fide of the ftraight; and when the captains, called the Nodales, were, 
by the king’s order, to view the ftraight of St. Vincent, they found, upon a' point 
of land of that ftraight, great ftore of people. The fame is faid by the Saballas, and 
others who*'went from Peru to fearch the Terra del Fuego; and all thofe who 
paffed the ftraights, have conftantly feen men and inhabitants on the fliore in feveral 
places; and at one place feme of Spilberg’s men landing to purfve fome birds of a 
very fine colour, which they faw on fliore, had fcarce begftn to flioot, them, but 
they were environed with Indians, who attacked thenf fo furioufly *with clubs, that 
happy was he that could make his efcape to the fliip; and many of them were knocked 
on the head. 

The Nodales likewife faw in the bay of St. Gregory great numbers of inhabitants, 
with whom the feanien drove a trade, by exchanging fome Spanifh trifles for gold. 
By all which it is apparent how well peopled all that coaft and the iflands are j yet we ' 
do not know what fort of people inhabit the fourfeore iflands difeovered by JPedro Sar- 
miento, for nobody landed out of that fleet; but we know that the iflanders of Mocha 
are a peaceable civil nation, feveral fhip& having touched there, and at Sanfla Maria. 
As for the nation called the Chonos, they are a poor people, but good-natured, as has 
been feen by the Chilenians, in whom the Spaniards have found great 4ocility, and a 
good underftanding. 

IiiMie iflands diftovered by Francis Brake, in about five and fifty degrees, of which 
we have already made mention, they met with canoes of men and women ftark naked, 
which is the more remarkable, becaufe of the exceffive eold of thofe parts, where 
II there 
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there is a continual night, without any appearance of day, when the fun contiag to the 
tropick of Cancer, makes our fummerj on the contrary, when he draws near the 
tropick of Capricorn, there is continual day, without any lhadow of night. 

And now lately, in the year forty-three, the Dutch having fent a fleet under the 
command of Anthony Brun, v^ch palfed the ftraights with a delign to fettle at Val¬ 
divia, as they endeavoured; they failed afterwards into feventy degrees, where they 
difcovered an ilknd, which they called Bamevelt, in which they faw the footftcps of 
men of large ftature, and obferved great fmoaks: this place was fo cold, that the 
Dutch could not endure the rigour of the weather, which was nothing but froft and 
fnow, it being then June or July, which is the depth of their winter, and a perpetual 
nighty without feeing the fun one hour in a day. It is a wonder how thefe iflanders 
pafs their time in fo much cold and darknefs, without any thing to cover their naked- 
nefs ; for wanting commerce with Chile, or other parts in Kurope, they have neither 
Iheep nor goats, nor any thing that produces wool fit to make them garments. It 
mull be owned, that men are quite other creatures than tlie nice imagination q^ fome 
efl'eminate nations takes them to be; and human nature, by cullom, accommodates 
itfelf to the place where it is bred, lb that very often men will not leave that place for 
any other more full of conveniency. It is for this that thefe Indians Ihow fiich an aver- 
fion to leave their country where they were born and bred ; and though it be a mifer- 
.ibie 01 ^, and thofe they go to more delicious, yet there is no fweetnefs in any one like 
that of their own country. 

There is a report likewife, that in the ftraights of Magellan there are pigmies, 
but I know not upon what it is founded ; for all the authors that relate the voyages 
tnade into thofe parts, fpeak alw’ays of giants, or men of a gigantick form, who exceed 
us in ftrength and ftature; and it is faiii in one of thefe relations, that the Ihip’s men, 
in a certain place, beginning to fight with thefe Indians, they pulled up great trees by 
the roots, V ul'e them as a retrenchment, as wc may fee in a piefture in I'hcodore and 
Jean de Bry ; but -I caraiot imagine how this report of pigmies w as invented ; and it 
feeras to me a jell or irony, or, perha})S, among thelb giants there are fome dwarfs. 

That which was fecn by the vice-admiral of George Spilberg’s ftcet, was a body of 
about two feet and a half high, whidi was buried with another of an ordinary ftature 
in a grave of very little depth, and covered after the Indian way, w ith a pyramid of 
Hones, in an ifland palled the Great Ifland, a1)out the fecond mouth ol the ftraights; 
and from hei^ce, perhaps*, or from having feen fome of that littlenefs alive, this report 
of pigmies took its rife. • 

'i’his is all the account 1 can give of the inhabitants of the ftraights, and illands 
about it. Time will, perhaps, enable us to be more particular, when by commerce we 
’ are better acquainted with them; and then, without doubt, there will not be wanting 
authors to write about them. 


(TIAP. VII, — tie Indians of Cuyo^ 'ivho arc on the other Side of the Cordillera^ to 

the I'.ajl of Chile. 

THE Indians, of the province of Cuyo, though in many things they are like .the 
inhabitants of Chile, yet in many others they are not fo. For firft, they are not fo 
white, but more cdpper-xroloured, which may be attributed to the gr§at heat they en¬ 
dure in fummeri S|^ndly, they are not fo cleanly, nor do not build fuch neat houfes 
to live in: but their habitations are wretched} nay fome, who live in the marihe?, 

make 
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make themfelves holes in the fand, into which they go like wild beafts. Thirdly, they 
are nor fo laborious to cultivate their land, and fo have not fuch variety of produQ: as 
thofe of Chile. Fourthly, they are not fo brave nor warlike as the Indians of Chile: 
their language is likewife different, and fo different, that I do not know one word of 
the one that is in the other; but yet the language of Chile being fo univerfal, that it 
is the fame all over kingdom, to the foot of the Cordillera ; thofe of Cuyo learned it 
too, and that very perfedly; but I never obferved that a Chile Indian fpoke the lan¬ 
guage of Cuyo, which fhews the advantage that the language of Chile has over the 
other. 

In return of thefe advantages which the Chilenians have, thofe at Cuyo have fome 
over And the firfl is in the ftature, which is taller, but not fo ftrong and well 

fet as tijo Chilenians, but rather raw-boned, without flcfli. 1 do not remember I ever 
faw a fat Cuyian among fo many as I have feen. They are likewife better workmen f 
in fome things which require patience and length of time, fuch as bafket-work of fe- 
veral figures, all of ftraw; and yet fo clofe worked, that they will hold water; for ’ 
which realbn they make their drinking vcfl'els of them ; and as they cannot break by 
a fall upon the ground, they are very lafting, and the curiofities of this kind, which 
they make, very much valued for their work and colours. 

Likewife they prepare feveral furs of animals, which they hunt; and they are very 
foft and warm for winter; they hunt and catch ollrichcs likewife, and maky malny 
works of their feathers, with w'hich they adorn theml'elvcs on their feftivals, mingled 
with the feathers of other birds. They likewife hunt the wild goats and deer, and arc 
the mailers <.)f all the Bezoar-ftones, which they fell to the Spaniards fo dear, that any 
one who Ihould buy them to get by them, would make but a fmall profit in Europe. 

Thel'e Cuyians are alfo more haiiy, and have more beard than the C.hilenians, though 
they pull their hair as the others do, but with more trouble; and they never look 
fo fmooth as thofe of Chile. They are all well-fliaped, and nimble, and have a good 
air : they have alfo good underftandings. The women are •tall and llender, and I 
do not know that I ever faw taller: they paint their faces green, which is ib well 
fettled in their Ikin, that there is no getting it out: moll commonly they paint only 
their nollfils, fome their whole faces, and the men their beards and lips. 'rheit;,|<abit 
is decent in both fexes; the women let their hair grow as long as they can, but the 
mem only below their ears. In all other things are like the C'hilenians. 

They are very nimble, and good travellers, withoqt tirinj;f. I have fpen them run 
up the llilfell and llraightell hills of the great Cordillera, like fo many goats; and 
this the women will do as well as the men ; nay, the little children too. The wo)|ii|p^ 
will run with their children in a cradle failened to their backs by a llrap that colj||^ 
over their forehead; and with all this weight they follow their hulbands with To 
much eafe and agility, that it is wonderful. 

For a proof of the admirable difpofition of thefe people, in walking and running, 
a corrigidor ajid captain-general of that province told me a ftory about tjieir hunting 
their venifon, which is very fmgular; he told me, that as foon as they find their 
game out, they draw near them, and follow them upon an half trot, keeping them 
uill in fight, without leaving them fo much as to eat; and in a day or two they begin 
to tire them fo as they can come up with thein, and kill them, and return home 
loaded with them, where they feaft upon tliem, with their families, till they have 
piade an end: far thel'e Indians are fuch gluttons naturally, that a few of them will 
,eat up a calf, or a young heifer in a meeting : but they are as good at falling, when 
they have nothing to eat; for they will pafs feveral days with a little maize and fome 
lo roots 
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roots, vtrhich grow wild: the)' are alfo very dexterous archere, and often kill with 
their arrows the game they fee. 

I (hall not omit a particular favour beftowed on thefe Indians by God Almighty, 
which is a fingular inftindl: of tracing and following any loft thing. Of which I lhall 
give two examples which happened in the city of St. Jago. 

Our college had a cart belonging to it, which ftood at the gate of a garden, to 
which our Seminarifts did ufe to go to refrefh themfelves; it was ftole one night, and 
being miffed in the morning by one of our lay-brothers, he immediately went to find 
out a Guarpe (for this is the name they give thole finding Indians) ; he prefently 
fell upon the fcent or pifte, and followed it, taking with him the lay-brother, till he 
came ^to a river, where it failed him: but he loft not the hopes of finding it; he 
croffed the river, and recrofled it again, once and twice, by lb many different fords, 
(the man that ftole it, as he fince confeffed, had crofl'ed lb many times to break the 
pifte to the follower.) After this he went four leagues outright, and there he found 
it, when the man that had it, believed himfclf moft fafe from being difeovered. * • 

Another time, a certain perfon having loft a parcel of oranges, he employed a 
Guarpe, who having led him through many ftreets and turnings, brought him at laft 
to a houfe; where finding the door fliut, he bid him knock, and go in, Inw there, 
laid he, are thy oranges. Hc' did fo, and found them, 'riiere are every day experi¬ 
ments of this kind inadi- by them to admiration : they are likcwife flout workers, very 
ftrong and lafting in lalxnir. 

Next to thefe Intiians of Cuyo, arc the Indians Pampas, called fo becaufe they 
inhabit thofe vafl plains, which are extended for about four hundred leagues to the 
Call, and reach to the North-Sea. 'rhol'c of the point of Los Venados are the neareft 
the kingdom of Chilc„ and are much of the lame kind. Thefe Pampas have no 
houfes, in which they differ from all mankind ; for the firft thing men generally do, 
is to cover*themfelves from the inclemency of the air: and this is the thing which thefe 
Pampas do the leaft carfe for ; perhaps they are of opinion, that it is an iujury to the 
to the Author of mankind, to look for more flielter than he afforded n\en at firft, 
which is the earth, with the heavens for vault or cover : and that to defend themfelves 
from rain, it was enough to make any little cover, which might be eafily taken away, 
and fet up in another place. , 

This they obferva; and look upon it as a fort of prifon or captivity, to be tied to 
one place; fcir this reafod they will neither have houfe, nor gardens, nor plantations, 
or poffeflions, which are like chains to hinder their removal to other places; for they 
judge that the greateft of all earthly felicities '; to have the abfolute, entire, and 
independent ufe of their own free will; to live to-day in one place, to-morrow in 
' another. Sometimes, fay they, I have a mind to e.i Joy the frefhnefs of the river-fide, 
and being weary of that 1 pafs to another. Otherwhile I have a min ' to live in woods 
and folitudes; and when I am weary of their fhades, 1 go to the open air of plains and 
meadows. Jn one place I hunt, in another I fifh ; here I enjoy the fruits of one terri¬ 
tory; and when they fail, I feek out another, where they are beginmng to ripen. 
In fhort, I go where 1 will, without leaving behind me any thing I regret or defire, 
which ufes to be the torment of thofe who are fixed. I Hear no ill news, for I forfake 
nothing I can Igfe; and with the company of my wife and children, which I always 
have, I want for nothing. 

This is the account that thefe people give of themfelves ; and thffs they pafs a life 
without cares; here to-day, to-morrow in another place; making in an inftant, with 
four little pofts, a hut covered with boughs, or fome hide of a beaft. Their incomes 

are 
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are their bows and arrows, with which ^they provide them with fleffii, with which 
they drink water; only fometimes they make their drink, called Chica, of fruits of 
the trees, as they do in Chile. Their clothes are fome leaves for decency, and a fltin, 
which is like a cloak to cover them in other parts. They tnake holes in their lips, 
and pul fome glafs or brafs pendants in them, and fometimes filver ones. The men 
let their hair grow to their (houlders, and the women as long as it will. There feems 
to be one thing wanting to this nation, which all other Indian nations have, which is 
the bread they make of maize, or wheat, or fome of rice: but yet they do not want 
a fupply of this kind; for becaufc they have not thefe grains, they make bread of the 
cods of a tree, which we in Spain call Algaroba,; and becaufe that does not laft long, 
they have invented a ftrange fort of bread made of locufts, (nay, I have heard of 
Mofquitos;) but the locufts ufcd to be in fuch vail quantities in thofe great plains 
called the Pampas, that as I travelled over them, I often faw the fun intercepted, and 
the air darkened with flights of them. 

Th« Indians obferve where they light to reft ; and thofe plains being here and there 
full of thickets, they reft in them, and chufe the higheft for flielter. This the Indians 
know; and approaching foftly in the night, they let fire to the thicket, which, with 
the high winds that reign in thofe plains, is foon reduced to aflies, and the locufts with 
them. Of thefe they make great heaps; and as they arc ready roafted, they have 
nothing more to do, but to grind them to powder; of the flour of which they make 
a fort of bread, which maintains them. To the fame end they ufe an herb called 
Cibil, which, cither by pad with the devil, or by natural virtue, affords them a 
fuftenance for feveral days, only by keeping it in their mouths, where it makes a 
white foam, which appears upon their lips: it is a very difagrecable fight, and made 
me verv fick to fee it. 

Though thefe people are not fo warlike as the Chile Indians, yet they are coura¬ 
geous, and have Ihewed it upon feveral occafions. I’lsey arc vei y dexteiwus at their 
bows and arrows, with which they make incredible Ihots. 'But befides thefe, they 
have a very extraordinary fort of a weapon of a new kind, which is made of two 
balls, the^ one bigger, and is a (lone perfectly well rounded, about the bignefs of an 
ordinary orange; the other is of a bladder or hard leather, which they fill witb&ime 
matter of lefs weight than the ftone: tliffe two balls are tied ftrongly to each end of 
a ftrong whipcord, which they twift off a bull’s pizzle: -the Indian (landing on a 
high ground, takes the lelfer ball in his Iiand, and irts the'othcr fly, holding it like 
a fling over his head to take aim, and hit his adverfary with the he-avy ball, which 
they direft to the head, or legs of their enemy; and thus they entangle him fg|fi4Wi. 
to bring him to the ground, and then the Indian leaps from the height where ' 

and without giving him time to difembarrafs himfelf, they kill him ; and this' bUpftl- 
ment is fo powerful in their hands, that it not only brings a man to the ground, but 
a horfe or a wild bull, which are very frequent in thofe parts, fince the coming of the 
Spaniards ameng them. , 

At this time they have no wars with any; for though they do not own a fubje£lion, 
yet they carry themfelvcs to the Spaniards very friendly ;i#ind the reafon is, becaufe 
they fee their towns fo populous and ftrong, that it would be in vain for them to ftir, 
or make any attempt againft them: they have‘the liberty of going in or out as they 
pleafe; and when they nave taken a kindnefs foi; a Spaniard, there will come'a troop 
of Am in harvdft time to help him to get it in, and when it is over, they return to 
Aeir own w^ of living: but there are others who come in troops to Ae highway, 
and if Ae Spaniards are not well armed, attack them in their waggons; for 

which 
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which reafon they feldom fet out but a great many 'together, and well provided for 
an encounter; but moft commonly they are well pleafed with feme little prefent, 
which they alk very boldly, as if they were matters of all the goods in the waggons; 
they generally are content with a little bifcuit or wine ; but if the travellers are too 
niggardly, they are in danger,all the way, and mutt owe their fafety to their fire-arms. 


BOOK IV. 

OP THE PIKST ENTRANCE OF THE SPANIARDS INTO THE KINGDOM OP CHILE, 


CHAP. I. — The Introdudion to this Book. 

LjTAVING hitherto treated of thofe three parts) into which at firtt we divided tlie 
kingdom of Chile; of its foil and climate; of its temperature and properties; 
of its inhabitants, and their antiquity, nobility, and cuftoms; the order of this hittory 
requires we ttioiild now treat of the entrance of the Spaniards into their country j 
fince by that it has been changed much for the better in many things: and although 
what we have already mentioned about the flocks, fruit, bread, wine, oil, &c. of 
which they had no idea, before the Spaniards came among them; yet this is nothing 
in com^vifon with the advantages they received by the light of the gofpel, which 
by the means of the fiime Spaniards, was and is communicated to them. Upon this 
conflderation, we may well excufe fome military excefles of covetoufnefs in fome of 
the firtt difcoverers and their foldiers, who as fuch, and men who are bred in difordeP 
and confufion, and ufed to embrue their hands in blood where they find refittance, 
had lefs regard to the ttrift rules of juttice towards the Indians. But this was againtt 
all the orders of. Their Catholic MajettieS, who from the beginning recommended 
moft ftriaiy the pre'ervation of the privileges of thofe poor people, charging all their 
governors, captains, conquerors, and royal minifters, that they fhould always have 
before their eyes, in the conqueft of this new world, not fo much the dilatation of 
their royal power and monarchy, as the propagation of the gofpel, and the kind 
ufage of the Indians, their converfion being the principal motive of the undertaking, 
as we ftiall fee in its proper place. 

But how is it poffible, morally fpeaking, that human adioris, though never fo 
well defigned' upon high motives, (hould not have a mixture of the inconveniences 
which paflion, not overcome by reai'on, produces ? and fo it is no wonder, that in 
the beginning of thofe difcoveries fome difordcrs Ihould happen, though they never 
were fo exorbitant as fome authors make them; and particularly in Chile they were 
much lefs, becaufe the inhabitants-of thofe parts made the Spaniards feel their valour 
at thw very -firtt entrance, where they found their progrefs oppofed with greater* 
vigour than .imagined^ ’ • / 

But fince;dus kingdona is one of the confiderable parts of America, it will be.^iecef- 
fary firtt to fay fomething of the difcovery of the new world j for this being the 
VOL. XIV. s remoteft 
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remoleft part of it towards this fouth, it was neceflary to pafs all the before it 
could be difcovered; and therefore, though I have not a defign to mafice any relation 
but of the kingdom of Chile, I lhall neverthclefs touch upon the other difcoveries, 
and follow the fteps of the conquerors in order, as the hiftories of J:hem do relate; 
fo the fubjefl of this book will be better underftood, by opening the manner of the 
finding them, and the order of time in which this progrcfs was made; and' fo place 
each kingdom according to its antiquity. 


CHAP. II. — Of America in general, and what light may l/c foiaid of the it among antient 

Philofophers. , 

AMERICA, called otherwife the New World, becaufc of its late difcovery, is now 
as well known as it was formerly hid for fo many pafl'ed ages, not only to the vulgar, 
but to thofe piercing wits among the pagans, Ariftotlc, Parmenides, Pliny; and 
among the chrillian philofophers, to Sr. Aullin, l/actantius, and others, who judged 
all that climate to be inhabitable that lay between the tropics, founding their opinion 
upon a point of their philolbphy, which was, that the prefervation of the animal 
demanded by its temper the jult proportion of the fii lt four qualities, which they fup- 
pofed could not be found under the'torrid zone; for fo they called it, becaufe of the 
force of the fun upon it, it being all the year alnioft perpendicular to it; and having 
obferved its effects on this fide tlic tropics, how it dries the earth in luminer, confumes 
the fountains, thinking that if it did not withdraw to the other trojuc, it would have 
entirely fired the earth, though refrefhed by the nights, it is no wonder if they were . 
perfuaded that w'here its beams were continual, there could be no habitation for man. 

But experience, which is the touch-ltone of albphilofophical difeourfes, has difco¬ 
vered that not only there is a plain paffage, though troublefome, from one pole to 
the other, but alfo that thofe< regions contained under the Zodiaf have been,' and are 
inhabited by innumerable nations; and that there are even under the equinoftial dine, 
fome places, as that of Quito, lb temperate and healthy, that they are manifcftly pre¬ 
ferable to fojreral in the temperate zone. 'Phis new world has, by common confentj^^ 
been called America imjuftly enough, as Herrera compfadns in the firft book of his^ 
fifth decade, by the crafty ufurpation of this difcovery appropriated to Americo Vefpu- 
* fio, inftead of Columbus, who by this means is deprived of his true glory. 

It is not eafy to make out w'hat knowledge the antients have had of this rfew world : 
Marinco Siculo pretends, in his Spanilb Cihronicles, that the Romans had known it, 
and made fome conquelfs in it; and his foundation is, that in one of the gold mines 
of America, there was found a medal or antient coin, with the figure of Auguftus 
Ciefar; which, he fays, was fent to the pope by Joannes Rufo, archbilhop of Co- 
zenfa; but this is refuted, as ridiculous, by Pedro Bercio in his geography; and 
it is not very probable, that that coin alone, and no other, fhould have been found 
in all this length of time, fince the mines are working in the Weft-Indifcs. But, 
befides, if the Romans had been once in poffeflion of thofe pwts, it would not hu've 
been eafy to have loft all commerce with them, confidering the great riches that com- 
munication produces; for the nations would havq called in one another, as |fee 
thek have done fince the difcovery made by Their Catholic Majefties, and theiij; pdlTef- 
fing'of thofe parts, ^,to which there goes every year fo much people froiii llurtj^e, t 
As ta the Roman coin, it is probable that fome who paffed from; ]Euhjm;T^^ the 
firft epm^uerors of the Indies, pid out of a humour of !Q)readin^,.§^^es; (whichw 
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in the mines j' or it might fall from him, and be found by another, who carried it 
as a rarity to the bilhop, who is faid to have fent it to the pope. I am not ignorant 
that there are many arguments and conjectures, and thofe not contemptible, of fome 
knowledge that the undents had of this fo principal a part of our globe, which are 
related by Abraham Ortelius, Goropius, father Acoitaof our company, in his firll book 
of the Hiftory c f the Indies, chap, ii, 12 , and 13 . Thomas Bofius, book XX. chap. 
3 . Malvenda, Friar Gregory Garcia, in the firit book of the Origin of the Indians, 
taking their hints from Plato, Seneca, Lucian, Arrian, Clemens Romanus, Origen, 
St. Jerome, and others, who fecm to have had fome knowledge of this new world. 
There may be feen in Father Pineda, of our focicty, in the fourth book about Solo- 
mon’s Court, chap. lO. the words of Abraham Ortelius, which make very much 
to this purpofe. 


CHAP. III. — tV/ja/ light may be hadfro^Seripture about this new region. 

THERF. is another quelfion which feems to be bettor founded than the firft ; and 
that is, what light may be had from feripture about tnefe remote regions ? becaufe 
there are many authors, who from thele words of the fecond of Chronicles, chap. iv. 
“ The fervants of Hiram brought, with the fervants of Solomon, gold from Ophir, ” 
infer, that the feripture here fpeaks of the Weft-Indies, and interpret Ophir to be 
Peru, or all America; and as the moil famous Chriftopher Columbus was the firft 
who difcovercHl it, fo he feems to have been the firft that ufed that expreflion j for 
they fay, that when he was in the ifland of Hifpaniola, he often laid, that at laft he 
was come to the defireii land of Ophir, as is related by Peter Martyr, in his firft book 
of the DCqade of the Ocean. But he who firft let out this opinion in form, was 
Francis Vatablc, who upon the third book of Kings, in the ninth chapter, and fo on, 
makes’Ophir to be the illand of Hifpaniola, and the continejits of Peru and Mexico. 
He was feconded in his opinion by Poftcl, Goropius, Arias Montano, Antonio Poffevino, 
Rodrigo Yepes, Bofius, Mimugl do Sa, and other authors, reported by Pineda, in 
his treatife Dc rebus Solomonis /t'which makes Father Martin del Rio, of the company 
of Jesus, fay, that tjhis opinion is not-without good grounds; but he who defends it 
moft vigoroufly, is Father Gregory Garcia, of the order of St. Dominick, in his book 
De Indorum Occidentalium Origive, where he ftrives mightily to clear this opinion from 
all objefHbns and oppofition. 

The things faid by thefe authors are not of fmall w'eight, though thofe who would 
make an inference from the word Peru’s having a rjearnefs to Pharvim, which is ufed 
by the Septuagint in 2 Chron. iii. where, fpeaking of the gold wif' which Solomon 
adorned his temple, they fay, that it was of gold of Pharvim, which in the vulgate is 
tranllated Aurum probatijjimum, or moft pure gold, have againft them a powerful 
adverfary, to wit, Garcilaflb de la Vega, who affirms, that the name Peru is not 
the namie of the land, but that the Spaniards, endeavouring to inform themfelves of 
the Country, took an Indian, whofe name was Bern; and that afking him what 
country they were in, and he imadmng they alked him his name, he anfwered Beru j 
and the Spaniards thought he had faid Peru, and that that was the name of the 
country, which'ey^ after was called To. That which, in my opinion, confirms moft; 
the befief of Ophir, is, that whfch Solomon fays of himfelf m the book of Wifdom, 
that he “ knew the ddjmftdon df the earth % ” with whidi ft feems that ignorance was 

s 2 incompatible j 
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incompatible; and that he could not but be inftwmed of that great and principal part 
of the world; fo that we may conclude he knew how to fend his f^etS thither, and 
bring home the riches of thofe parts; and this may be more probable, if we confider 
the great defire he had of gathering together all the precious things from feveral parts 
of the earth, and the pureft gold, for the ornament of the temple and houfe of 
God j for the gold of Valdivia and Carabay being the pureft in the world, and the 
precious woods of odours that are in thofe kingdoms, and Paraguay! and Brafil, the 
fined, it appears hard he Ihould not ufe all diligence to have them, they making fo 
much to his end, which was to gather treafure and precious things. 

That he could do it, there feems no reafon to doubt, fince we know he had a great 
and powerful fleet; and if this fleet fpent always three years from the time of its 
fetting out in the Red-Sea, to the time of its return, as the interpreters of the fcnpture 
all fay, in what could they fpend fo much time, but in going to the utmoft bounds 
of the eaft and weft ? and, it is poflible, went round the world, as the Ihip Vidfory did 
fince, in the fame time; in which <the great Captain Magellan difcovered and paffed 
the ftraighfs of his name ; and fince we know that the fleets of the Catholic kings do, 
in our days, penetrate to the utmoft parts of the eaft and weft in lefs than a year’s 
time, why could not the fame be done by thofe of fo powerful and fo wife a king as 
Solomon, who may be fuppofed to have underftood himfelf, and inftruded his cap¬ 
tains and pilots in the art of navigation ? neither is it improbable, but he might know 
the ufe of the loadftone, and the fea-compafs, as fome authors do affirm he did. * 
This is yet more confirmed by what we have obferved already about the knoyttledge 
and conjedurcs which the antients had of this new world, of which he likewife could 
not be ignorant, but rather have a more particular infight into them, being himfelf 
fo perfed in the fciences of cofmography and geography, as well as hydrography; 
all which he had by infufion from God Almighty, that he m'lght fee into the errors 
of thofe who believed there were n© antipodes, nor that the torrid zone could be inha¬ 
bited, denying the roundnefs of the earth, and other fuch miftakes- 

Laftly, we know, that his fleets came to Syria, Phoenicia, Africa, and Europa; 
and to come to thofe coafts, it is certain, that if they fet out at the Red-Sea, it was 
necpflary for them to fail fouthward to double the cape of Good Hope, and then noiith, 
and pafs the equinodial line a fecond time, as the Portuguefe do now in their voyages 
from India to Portugal. This being fuppofed, and that Solomon had the knowledge 
of America, it is probable he was not unacquamted with the communication of the 
North and South-^as, by the ftraights of Magellan and St. Vincent j' for Solomon 
being fo powerful, both by fea and land; and fo well inftruded in ^1 things, it is 
probable he caufed thofe Ihores to be fearched, to find the communication of both feas, 
as it was fince done by men much inferior to him in every thing, which were Magellan, 
and Jacob le Maire; or, it might be difcovered by fome Ihips driven by ftorms into 
thofe parts, as fome fay it befel the firft difeoyerers of America. 

This once, fuppofed, thofe who underftand any thing of navigation, and the art 
of the fea, cannot but know how much more eafily a fleet, being placed ^at the Cape 
of Good Hope in thu’ty-fix, may fail fouth to the fifty-fourth degree, where the 
ftraights of Magellan lie, than to fail to the north above Iwenty-two degrees, which it 
muft do from the Cape to Europe: From whenae may be inferred what I fay, if it 
was true, that his fleet came to Africa and Europe, and entered the Mediterranean fea, 
fe much eafier to go to Chile and Peru; fbf from the ftraightsi it might run before 
theivwnd all along that coaft; and having take^ in the gold, inrecious woods, filver, 
and mner commodities, it might return by the fame*ftraghts, as Pedro Sarmiento, 

and 
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and others, |^ve done to the North-Sea, and fo to the Cape of Good Hojpe and the 
Red-Sea; or, 4 e fleet being in the South-Sea, might fail weft to the Philippine iflands ; 
and from thence coafting along thofe parts we call the Eaft-Indies, it might take in all 
the eaftern comnaodities; and fo having gone' round the world, return laden with ail 
the riches of eaft and weft, ^ith pearls, diamonds, rubies, and other fine ftones, as 
alfo mulk, amber, ivory, and other valuable eaftern commodities; and from the weft, 
with gold, filW, odoriferous woods, pearls, eiperalds, fine dyes, rich and fine wools, 
amber, and other riches, which were wanting to make up the opulency of Solomon. 

Neither ought this to be thought impracticable, fince it is made out already in thefe 
books, how eafy the navigation would be from Chile to the Philippine iflands in two 
or three months: the conveniences of which navigation have been fet out in the fourth 
chapter of the fecond book; and we do know how the fliip '\^£lory did return that 
way, and fo have many others fince; by all which the poflibility of Solomon’s naviga¬ 
tion is made out, and that within the compafs of the three years, in which they ufed 
to return to their port in the Red-Sea; and if it did not do this, it can hardly be 
imagined how it could employ fuch a fpace of time. 

For thefe, and many more reafons of this nature, our nioft learned Pineda retrads 
the contrary opinion, which he had publiflied in his commentaries on Job; becaufe, 
when he writ them, he had not fo well examined the grounds of the laft opinion, 
nor weighed all the authority and ftrength of conjeftures that attend it; and, indeed, 
fo far every prudent man would go, as not to defpife and contemn an opinion of which 
he believed the contrary, if it were maintained with probability, and by perfons wor¬ 
thy to be hearkened to. Though, to fay truth, if 1 muft fpeak what I think, that 
one reafon which 1 gave above againft the Romans having had knowledge of thofe 
parts, fwhich is, that it appears incredible, that having once made the difeovery, and 
enjoyed thofe mines, not only the communication with them, but the very memory 
of them dhould be loft,) feems, in my opinion, to be as ftrong an argument againft 
Solomon’s fleet y for* if that did once overcome all the dilHculties of that navigation, 
what caufe could interrupt that commerce in fuch a manner, as that the total remem¬ 
brance of it Ihould be aboliflied ? It is true, that as to the Jews, they were a people 
who did not care to live in foreign parts, nor fettle among other nations,* nor inhabit 
the fea-coafts; for God Almighty w as unwilling, that, by the communication with the 
Gentiles, they Ihould contract any of theif cuftoms; and therefore we do not know, 
that of aH the race of their kings, any more than three, went about any fuch thing, 
which were Solomon who totapalTed it, and Jofophat and Ochofias, whofe under¬ 
takings had no fuccefs. By which it may be infered, that when Solomon died, 
and me temple was finifhed, this navigation was neglefted, till at laft it was quite 
l^prgot; befides, that it appears from the Chronicles, and other places of feripture, 
that in thofe times filver and gold were but little valued, the ,, w' toufnefs of mankind 
not being arrived to the height it is at now-a-days: they diu not think it worth 
leaving their houfes to endure labour in'the fearch of them, and run all thofe hazards 
■^ioh the voyagers to thofe parts do undergo. This therefore niight take off the 
Mge and defire which we fee in the Europeans, of continuing thofe voyages j neither 
would they defire to fettle in thofe parts ; or if they did, the memory of them might 
be loft. Sep Padre Pineda, particularly in the fifth feftion of the fixteenth chapter, 
wdiere Ito ai^ the arguments of the negative opinion; to which he gives very 
handfpme foiutiqns; and in particular, to thofe who fay, that Solomon’s fleet could 
bring nothing but goM ai^ filver, as if this were nothing, or like ballaft; and that 
this were not modve Atou^ifor him to fend his fleets, for a thing of which it appears 
he made fuch ufe, both for the temple and Ids own palaces j fo that it does not 

feem 
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feem poflible he could have it aU from the eall, but mull have had recpurfe to the 
weft, where there was fuch a mafs of it, as is made out by what have faid of 
the mines of Chile, and thofe of the Inga, with thofe trees, fruits, and plants of 
mafly gold, and ftatues of the fame metal in his gardens; befides what they call 
Guafcas, where to this day they keep concealed a vaft ftore of thofe riches gathered 
together for the liberty of the Inga, when the Spaniards had him prifoner; all which 
may be feen in what has been faid already in feveral chapters. 


CHAP. IV. — Of the Difeovery of America ; and by what Means it was performed. 

AMONG the hidden and wonderful fecrets of nature, we may reckon the Angular 
virtue of the loadftone, which has produced fuch wonderful effedfs, as they feem more 
the objetl of our eyes than of bur faith, as men ; for who, if they did not fee it, could 
believe the experiments made every day, which furpafs all imagination ? See the curious 
and elafiorate treatife of Father Athanafius Kirkcr, of our company, De aric may^nctica ; 
for there the moft afpiring mind after curiofities will find all he can wifli about this 
matter, as well what is ancient, as what is modern, the whole treated with fo much 
erudition and clearnefs, that the ftudy of it is not lefs delightful than profitable. 'J'he 
fame fubjeft is alfo treated of excellently by Father Nicholas Cabeo, of our company, 
in his book of Magnetical Philofophy. 

Among all the virtues of this rare (lone, I think that its quality of taking up 
iron is not fo admirable as that which it has had of drawing gold and filver to 
Europe from India; the mafs of which has been fo great, that fome curious 
perfons having made a calculation in this matter, which they underftood very well, 
and reckoning the millions brought by the galleons and (lotas', from the difeovery 
of the Indies to their time; and having alfo computed the diltance betw'ee,rf Europe 
and thofe parts, have found that there might have been made, from the one to 
the other, of bars of filver, a bridge of a yard and a half wide; fo that if all 
that metal could be found now-a-days in any one place, it would make a moun¬ 
tain like thet of Potofi, fr(.)m which the greateft quantity has been fetched ; and 
for that reafon it appears hollow, and bored through in fo many places. We may 
therefore fay of the loadftone, that gold has given it a virtue like that of faith, 
to tranfport mountains, not only from one place to another, *1101 from ,one world 
to another, through thofe immenfe feas which feparate them. 

Who the firft man was that applied this virtue to facilitate navigation, it is hard 
to prove by authors; for though we know that this ftone was known to 1 :he Jews, 
md to the Egyptians, yet who‘firft made ufe of 'the fea-needle and compafs, is 
very hard to find out. Some fay it came from China to Europe: others, that ft 
was found by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope ; and that Vafeo de Gama, 
met with fome of their velTcls, when he made the difeovery of the Cape, who ufed 
this inftrument ;* others give the glory of it to the Spaniards and Portuguef#; 
others to a man of the kingdom of Naples, called John Goyas, of the city of 
Amalfi, who was rather the man that pe)dfe£led this invention, being hirafelf ^ 
experienced featnen. But let every one have his .cminion, it is not my bufinefi'fo 
decide; 1 only fay, that to this admirable virtue of the loadftone we owe' the: 
coveij of America: for though fome authors fay, that Solomon's fleet failed by''!:he 
obfer^l^Qn of the ftars, the winds, the flight of bird^'fold other figns, Wjfo which 
they fupplied the,. w;mt of fois lifeful invention, not iidli known according to the 
common ppinion, (though the contrary is not altogether improbable,) yet it muft 
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be owned jhe ufe of this fea-needle has beeri' the thing that has facilitated 
the navigatohjf^ as the firll difcoverers, trufting to this, durft venture into vaft 
feavS, and pafs 'tne gulph which leads to that remote and unknown world, fo as to 
land in it; which was a performance worthy of immortal memory to the man who 
undertook and executed it. , 

I’his man was the moll famous Captain Don Chriftopher Columbus, a Genoefe, 
whom the Spari'iards in their language call Colon, who, though he were not, as he 
was, nobly defceiided, might have given by -himfclf nobility and fame to his defccn- 
dants, and to his noble and illuftrious country; for if this commonwealth had had 
only this Ion, it might draw fame enough from him alone, fince his generous and bold 
mind was capable of overcoming all the difficulties which he met with in the projeft 
and execution of this enterprize, the more to be elleemed by the great advantages 
procured by it to both w'orlds j to this, by that vaft increafe of riche.s, of which a 
great deal is ct)nfecratcd upon the altars in churches, befides what is employed in 
the furniture of princes and great men : and to, the other world, the benelit,f)f the 
light of the gol’pel, by which it is lb much more polilhed and meliorated in all 
fenfes. 

Neither docs that which Garcilalfo de la Vega, and others, do relate, any ways 
afl'e£t the glory of this great man, when they fay, that he undertook this defigu upon 
the knowledge communicated to him by a man whom he entertained, and who died in 
his houfe as his guell; for we mult own that his chief praife does not come from 
what he knew of this new world before he undertook to iind and conquer it, but from 
his generous mind and conftancy in purfuing his enterprize ; and this is all his own, 
which puts juftly the laurels upon his head, and makes his memory immortal in Ijjite 
of time and envy, thoi^h one would think no body fliotild have'any for the common 
benetaftor of two worlds. That which thefe authors relate about this hiftory is, that 
a pilot, art* inhabitant and native of the town of Guclva, in the county of Niebla, in 
Andalufia, called Alonf# Sanches de Hualva, or as others fay, Buxula, ufed to trade 
with a ftnall veftel to the Canaries ; and that one time, in his return to Spain, he met 
with a mighty ftrong Levant, which was lb powerful, that in twenty days he found 
himfelf in one of the iflands of the Well Indies, one of thofc which wc call tRe illands 
of Barlovento, or the Windward IflanJs, and it is judgcil it was Hifpaniola; from 
whence, fearing to periftt for want of provifion, he returned to the illand of Madeira, 
having endure^ fo much, that almoll all his company died, apd himfelf came in fuch a 
condition, that though Columbfls, who loved Iba-farin?'; men, and for that reafon had 
chofen that ifland to live in, received him into his houfe, and took great care of him, 
yet he died; but before he died, being willing to make Ibme return for the kindnefs 
received, he called Columbus to him, and left him, as an inheritance, the journal he 
had ffiade, with the rhumbs of wind both going and coming, and aii ther his obferva- 
lions. in the voyage, and about the place where he landed. 

This is thus related by Garcilalfo de la Vega, and Father Jofeph d’Acofta,,who fays, he 
does know the name of this pilot who left this legacy to Columbus: and this he 
attrib^s to the particular providence of God, who would not have the honour of 
this difeovefy be owing to any human induftry, but immediately and intirely to the 
pivinesMajefty, to whofe difpofition we ought to attribute fo much as appears con¬ 
tingent and caui^ in. this (hip’s mifearriage, hrom its courfe, and all the other aeddents 
attending that ftorin; till tlie pilot was brought to die in the houfe of Wm whom God 
had chofen for a ferond detde and 6hi§f mttrument of this eiitpiprize; who being of 
himfelf a grrat philolbpher ahtf edfmographer, compared there notions which he had 
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from his dying gueft, with his own fpeculations which he had long had upon the fame 
fubjeft; and this made him refolve to undertake what he afterwards ajfcomplilhed. In 
order to this he began to confider of thofe who were likelieft to affift him ; and firft of 
all he offered it to his own country, who took it for a dream; after .this, to the Kings 
of Portugal,France, and England; and at laft he addreffed ^his rich offer to Tlieir Catholick 
Majefties; for whom it was defigned from the beginning, by Him who had refolvcd in 
his providence to amplify their monarcliy by the addition of fo many rKeh and powerful 
kingdoms, as they have acquired in this new world. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, who are worthy of immortal glory, having examined the 
grounds Columbuswent upon, and the honour that might be done to the crofs of Chrift, 
and to the preaching of his gofpel, if this cnterprizc fhould take effed, having ferioufly 
confidered of it for eight years together, they commanded all neceffary provifions to be 
made, without fparing any charge, or minding the contingency of a defign fo new, fo 
difficult, and fo much without example. 

• 


CHAP. V. — Don Chrijiopher Columbus fails from Spain in Search of the New 

World. 

IN the year of the birth of our Saviour 1492, upon the third of Auguft, about 
half an hour before fun-rife, (the happielt day that ever fhined upon our antipodes, as 
being the beginning of their greatelt felicities,) Don Chriftopher ColumbuSjvt|^ moft 
famous Genoefe that ever was, failed from Spain, with the title which he had received 
from Ferdinand and Ifabella, of admiral of the Seas of all thofe countri^ he fhould 
difeover and conquer ; fo leaving behind him the famous Herculean ftraights, as dif- 
daining their Non-plus-tdtra, and laughing at their pillars, he launched into the vaft 
ocean, and begun his navigation with no lefs confidence than admiration 9? thofe who 
faw him leave the fhore and fleer a courfe never before attemy)ted,- by new rhumbs of 
winds. Having touched at the ifland of Gran Canaria, he again failed from thence the 
firfl of September, with ninety in company and provifions for a year. After forae 
days of navigation he began to find himfelf near the tropick of Cancer, and under the 
torrid zone; whereupon his men who had been bred in the temperate climates of 
Europe, being impatient of heats, which they never before had experienced, and wearied 
with feeing nothing but avail ocean without land, ^ began to enter iqto diftruft of 
difeovering any. At firfl they murmured only bettveen their teeth; but at laft, 
fpeaking out boldly, they came to their Captain Columbus, and endeavoured by all 
means to diffuade him from purfuing his difeovery, as vain and without hopes of 
fuccefs; and that it would be much better to return back to Spain; but he with a 
generous mind being deaf to all their perfuafions, purfued his voyage with conftancy. 
His men perceiving ftill how he w'ent further from Spain, and that they had alraoft 
worn out thoir eyes with looking out from the top-maft head of the fhip, without 
finding any appearance of land, renewed their inftances and reafons ; and t'hat the more 
earneftly, by how much they perceived every day the confumption of their water and 
provifions; calling now that temerity, which before they faid might be conftancy: for 
^ they alledged that the time was increafed, their provifions leffened, the winds fcarce, 
cov^i^d calms to be feared; no land in view, its diftance not to be ^own nor gueffed 
obf^r^ 5 that the danger was -certain, and no avoiding to perilh, if they ftaid any longer; 
they fiipfefore, faid they, let us fecure our lives, except we intend to be a fable and laughing- 
(lommon e to all manmd, and looked upon as our own murderers. 

■9 
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To fay truth, it cannot be denied but this was an urgent danger, and greater per¬ 
haps than can B j imagined by thofe who never were in the like trials; for when no 
lefs than life is at (lake, all dangers appear great, and particularly at fea: belldes, thefe 
allegations were of ihemfclves of great confideration, and capable of lhaking the greateft 
conftancy and valour ; yet the courage of the great Columbus was fuch, and fo fingular 
his prudence, that fomelirncs diffeinbling, and fometimes taking no notice of what he 
heard, but talking to this man and the other in private, and then comforting them all 
up in general, and giving them foinc account of his well-grounded fpeculations, he fo 
fed them with hopes and expedations, (he hirafelf Ihewing no diftrult of his fuccefs,) 
that he brougiit at hill his projefi: to a happy ifl'ue. 'I’hey were following their voyage 
thus,,through all tiie inconveniencics of heat, ready to ffiile them, when on a fudden a 
voice was heard crjdng, Land, Land : they all dew to the pi'ow and fides of the Ihip, 
and fixe<l their eyes on the horizon like fo many Argus’s, to find out the land which 
feemed fo appear like a cloud upon the fea. Ihe dcfirt' of getting to it made fome 
doubt, if it were land or clouds ; but others were more confident: i'oiiu' alfiire it to be 
low land j others think they fee rocks, and a large exteiulcd liiore ; and all was but 
guefs, occafioiied by tlic great dillanee they were at fea from any land ; for in truth it 
was not land but clouds, xind this was an invention ol Cohnnhiis, their admiral, 
W'ho iecing them almoil ready to mutiny, made ule of this artifice to prevent the 
ill efl’etts of their defjiair, caufmg this voice to be heard to give them a foort joy, 
and amufc iheim 

I'his fucceeded well for that, time: he ileered his courfe towards this pretended 
land till night; and when they were afleep he fet his prow to the weft, in fearch of 
•the true land : hut in the meaning when it was day, feeing thofe clouds, which they 
took for land, vaniftied as if often happens in long navigations, they began to afflidl 
(heinfclvt's anew, and remonftrate to the admiral boldly to his face, which 1 do 
not wondl'i; at ■, lor befidos the danger of pcrifhing with hunger, they found thcin- 
felves ill a climari' fo f'corching and fiery, than in the third voyage that the admiral 
made,* they being becalmed eight days, about the fame place, were afraid the fun 
would have fet fire to their ftiips; for all his calks flew under decks, the hoops 
fraoaking as if ihev hud been fet on fire, and the wheat was all in a* ferment j 
and the fait fielh was, as it wx're, boiled again, and flunk fo, that, to avoid infeftion, 
they were Ibrced t* throw' it overboard. ” 

The ailmjral was thus purfuing his voyage, in which patience was his moft 
tieceffary habit, to endure the’ terrible peri'ecution of his own people; when on the 
1 ith day of Oftober of the lame year, it pleated God to crown all his invincible 
fufferings, and the confidence he had in him, firlt, by manifefl figns of land, which 
* in fuch occafions do generally put a flop to al' complaints and aftliftions, and are 
the "beginning of joy and content, w'hich is followed with foigi e.r <ill paft fufferings. 
The firft thing they faw was the bough of a tree new cut, with its fruit on it, which 
though a kind of thorn, was a branch of olive to the inhabitants of this new ark; 
another hacf feen green fill), and fome pieces of wood floating; all which were 
clear marks of land not far off, as to the navigators I'rotn India are the quantity 
of fea weeds which meet them about ten leagues from the coafl of Spain. The 
joys which failqrs and paffengers (hew generally at the figns of land, the capers 
they cut, and embraces they make each other, with their congratulations to the 
pilot, their thanks to heaven, nay, thh tears they Ihed, and, devout pieyers they make 
fo God and the Virgin Mary, in acknowledgment of their proteftion; all thefe are 
t'OL. XIV. Ti not 
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not fo much matter for my pen, as for fight and fenfe. All this happened to the 
admiral’s company, which not only forgot their fufferings, and /(the hatred they 
bore to the autlior of them, but they run and threw themfelves at his feet, as 
admiring and congratulating his conftancy, and begging his pardon for fo many 
hard thoughts, and as hard words, they had entertained, and let fly againft him: he 
received them all with embraces and marks of benignity, alTuring them that by the end 
of that day they (hould be within fight of laml, and h iving laid this, he went upon 
the higheft part of (he fhip’s llern, as being- defirous to be the firlt, that Ihould 
give tliern tile good news of difeovering laud. 

There was a rent of ten thoufancl Maravedies a year for the firfl: difeoverer, which 
made them all look out u'ith great attention; fome on one fide, and fome on the 
other fide of the Ihip, fixing their eyes where they thought it was moll probable to 
find land; but it was about two hours before midnight, when Admiral Columbus 
difeovered a light, and calling to two‘'oflicers, Ihewetl them ; and prefently he perceived 
that the light changed place, for it was a light carried from one houfe to another, as 
was known afterwards when they landed : they failed on towards that light, and about 
(WO hours after midnight they difeovered land, which was at the fame time made by tile 
other fliips in company, whereupon there w'cre many claims for the Alliricias ; hut at 
laft they agreed that the Albricias belonged to the admiral, becaufe he firlt difcov^red 
the light ; this w’as confirmed by Kerdinand and Ifabella, King and Oueeii ot Spain, 
and felileil upon the Ihamblcs of Seville, as the bell fuiu! for the adiniral. 

Herrera, the chrouologill, makes his reflections upon this light, and moralizes upon 
it, that it lignified tlie fpirituai light, wliich thofe nations wanted, and whicii was now 
brought to them from Europe by thefe difeoverers; as a proof likewiie of the piety 
of the catholic Kings, w^ho having made w'ar upon the Moors for three hundred and 
twenty years, had hardly finilhed it; but they put their Ihoulders \o this new con- 
queft, to fpread by their means the glory of the gofpel, and make tile voice of it to 
be heard to the utmofl limits of the earth, making out by this manifcli proof, how firm 
fupports they w'ere to the faith, fince they were conflantly employed in propagating of 
it. Thus far Herrera ; to which I may add, that the light Columbus law in the 
middle of the night, was the tacit working of realon, which being buried in profound 
errors, did yet thrown out fome fjiarks from under thofe afhes, and cry to heaven for 
the enlivening fpirit to deliver it, and by the means of Chrift revive jt, fo -.is to enlighten 
that gentilifm, fo long overwhelmed in darknefs, and for fo many ages pall buried, as 
it were, in the fhadow of death. ‘» 

Thus it was ; and as foon as day broke they landed ; the admiral carried with him 
the royal ftandai’d fpread, the other captains having in theirs the banners of this con- 
quefl:, which were prepared, and had in them a green crofs crowned, and round about 
the names of Ferdinando and lllibella, to lignify the hopes that thofe princes ‘had 
entertained to make fubjefl, and lay at the feet of the crucified Jefus, the crowns and 
feeptres of thofe powerful monarchs of that new world; they themfelves having firft 
fubmitted their own, that there might be no crown, command, nor lordffiip, bilt that 
of the exaltation of the crofs. 

To this end, as foon as the admiral landed, kneeling down with all his company, 
he kifled it once, and twice ; and lifting up his <;ycs to heaven, all in tears, he adored 
our Lord God of all things, who had brought him thither, thanking hini for his favour, 
and doing homage to him ip the name of thofe pbople, who were to be brought to his 
knowledge ; in %n of all which, and the poffeflion he then took, he c^Ied that 

* o ifland 
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Hand Saint Salvador: he raifed alfo a moft beautiful crofs, which was a declaring war 
to hell, to make'^it renounce the poffeffion of that land, which for fo many ages it had 
tyrannized over. 

The admiral being rofe up, they all approached, and not only embraced him, but 
carried him upon their Ihoulders in triumph, as having performed the greateft work 
that ever man attempted, or brought to pafs. Immediately after this, the admiral, in 
prefence of a notary, took pofleffion of that land in the nanu^ of 1 'heir Catholic 
jefties, and caufed himfelf to be owned as viceroy, and ay tucli tliey began to own him, 
and obey him in all things. 

I’liis illand, which we lhall call Saint Salvador, was about fifteen leagues in length, 
very woody, and having good water, with a lake of Irefli water in the middle ot 
it, and well inhabited by the Indians, who called if in their longue Guanaani; and it 
is one of thofe which lince have been called the Lucaicks. (t is nine hundred and fifty 
leagues from the Canaries. 


CHAP. VI. 

WHEN the Indians law fuel) great bulks in (he foa, uiifi great fails, and the whole 
unlike their canoes, and (hey were drawn near the Ihore, they remained allonilhed and 
befide themfcives, bccaufe, though by their motion they guelTcd them to be living 
things, yet for their bignefs they took them for lorne ftrange fea-monllers, never feen 
before on thofe coalts. The fhips came to an anchor dofe by the fhore, and the 
iidmiration of the Indians increafed ftill fo much the more, feeing white men come out of 
them with boards and cloaths ; yet they did not run away, but drew near without fear, 
the rather when they law that the Spaniards began to prelent them w'ith bells, needles, 
and othci* things of Europe, which pleafed tlicm extremely, as being new to them; 
in return they gave the Spaniards gold, provifions, and other things of their country : 
they came loine in theic ..aiioes, and fome; fwimming to the fhips, where it was wonder¬ 
ful to fee how they valued every thing, even to the bits of glazed difiies, or broken 
earthen ware, that lay about the fhips, which they gathered up as jewels v.ihich they 
had never fecn. And to fay truth, moll things borrow their value from their rarity; 
and for this reafon they had as little value for gold and pearls, w'hich were things very 
common among them, they exchanging whole firings of pearls, and fome of them as 
big as peafe and fmall nuts, fcTr needles and bells, as happened in the iflands of the 
Margarita ; fo great is the difference in the elfiniation of things common, or rare ones. 
The admiral having here got an account of lorne other iflands, went out to difeover 
them; and the fecond he found he named Santa Maria de la Conception, dedicating it 
to tfte queen of heaven : the third he called Fernaudina, of th Kii'yg Don Fernando : 
the fourth ho named Ifabella, in confideration of his miftrels on llabella. Of all 
thefe he took poffeffion in the name of Their Majefties, by letting up their royal 
ftandard before a publick notary, with tfio fame folemnity and ceremonies obferved in 
the taking poffeflion of the fir ft illand. 

On a Saturday, the 29th of Oflober, they dil'covered the famous illand of Cuba, 
where the Havana is: there the Indians, frighted to fee the Spaniards, whom they 
thought defeended from heaven, went to them kiffmg their hands and feet. The 
admiral's laft difeovery was of the ifland called Hifpaniola,,where helmet with a great 
deal of gold, and fome birds and filhes, like thofe of Caltile. Here the Cacique 
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Guacanagari received him with much humanity; and in his land he made the firlt 
colony, or i'ettlemcnt of Spaniards, which he named the city of the Nafivity. 

The ^Spaniards generally were received in thefe and other the Barlovento Illands, and 
on the coalls of 'ferra Finna, with much love and kindnefs, very f^w of the Indians 
offering to refill them. On the contrary, they all were pleafed with their coming upon 
their lands, furnilliing them with all that the country afforded, and prefenting them with 
gold, pearls, parrots; contenting themfelves with a return of a very fmall value. Of the 
European things, iliofe they feemed moft to mind, were needles ; .and at firlt they could 
not imagine what they were good for; but being told they were to few, they anfwered 
they had nothing to few; but yet they kept them, becaufe they had never feen any 
thing of iron or iteel. They were much furprized at the ufe of fwords, and parti¬ 
cularly vviien they experienced their lharpnefs; for at firlt they ufed to take hold of them 
by the edge with great limplicity. 

The admiral, as viceroy of thole rifcw kingdoms, began to govern, as he dilcovered 
them ; and that he might regulate them the better, by confulting'I’heir Majelties in his 
doubts and difficulties, he made two voyages backwards and forwards to Spain, Hill 
making in his returns difeovery of fome new iflands, and amplifying the monarchy, as 
hiftorians do relate at large, to whom 1 refer myfelf, not to engage in matters which are 
far from my fubjecl; but I cannot but make fome relleftion upon w'hat happened to this 
great man. Who would not have thought, ctmfidering the happinefs willi which he had 
executed all that he had deligned, in the molt difficult fubject in the world, that he was 
eternizing his felicity, and putting fortune under his feet ? But that no one may llrivc 
to do it, but that all may know how conllant is her volubility, and how perpetual the 
motion of her wheel, and that there is no human power, nor Itar, can fix it, I will 
relate here briefly what befel him. 

Let him who governs be undeceived once for all, and know, tliat to fit upon a throne, 
and take poffeflion ol power, is to be a mark for the cenfure ol llie good and bad to 
aim at; it is juff putting himll'lf into the hands of anatomills, ;.o lx* taken in pieces, 
,md examined to the very bones, and very often envy o])preffes innocence by feigned 
accufations : this is not the place to examine that of the admiral ; 1 only know that 
tliere werw fo many comj)l;i.iius, and luch appearances of inildcmeanors alleged at court 
againfl him ; a:;, that hi- did not advance the converfion of the Indians, but made them 
work to get gold, defiring more to make them Haves than Chrillians; and taking no 
care to maintain tiiem, and fueh other imputations ; as moved Their Catholic Majefties to 
lend the commander I)e Bobadilla to e.xaminc the trutli of what was alleged, and to do 
juftice in rccpiifite cafes ; writing at the fame time a kind letter to the admiral, that he 
fliould let the commander execute their orders. 

But he exceeding his commiffion, and the iiilenlion of d’heir Majefties, took all he 
informations againft the admiral and his brothers, and without hearing them, made 
himfelf be owned for judge and governor, giving rewards, and publifhing that he 
came to relieve the opprefl'ed, and to pay their ialanes, and jmt all things in good order. 
This drew ovef to him all tliofe who had any grudge to the admiral, and niofl of the 
common fort fided with him ; fo he entered into tlie houfes of the admiral and his 
brothers, feized their goods and their papers; all which, he might fafcly do, without 
any refiftance, for the admiral was away : he feat to feize him and his brothers, put¬ 
ting irons upon their feet, and fo (hipping them into a vcffel, called a Caraval, he fent 
them away for Spain, to give an account of themfelves. 

When they came to put irons upon the admiral, there was none fo bold as to do it, 
.jUt of the refpeft that all had for him ; and if he had not had in )us family a rogue of 
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a cook, who was villain enough to do it, they had not found any one to execute fo 
barbarous a command. When Columbus faw himfelf put in chains by his own fervant, 
it is faid, that fhaking his head, he pronounced ihefe words, full of refcntment for his 
ufage: “ Thus th? world rewards thofe who ferve it; this is the recoinpence that men 
give to thofe who trull in them. Have the utmoll endeavours of iny fervices ended in 
this ? Have all my dangers and fufFerings deferved no more ? Let me be buried with 
thefe irons, to lb .w that God alone knows how to reward and bellow favours, of which 
he does never repent; for the world pays in words and promifes, and at lall deceives 
and lies.” 

Having faid this, the llnp let fail j and as fooa as lie came to Spain, Iheir Majellies, 
when they were informed of tfu; prifon of the admiral, were much concerncil; for by 
no means had that been their intention, 'riicy lent for him to come before them; but 
his tears and fighs were f'ucfi, that in a great while he could imt fpeak ; at luff he. faid, 

alluring Their Majellies of his great zeal for Their royal fervice, which had always been 

his guide, that if he had failed in any thing, it was not out of malice, nor on purpofc, 
but becauie he knew no better. 

Their Majellies comforted him, and particularly the queen, who iavourc’d him moll j 
and after feme time, in which the truth of tlie matter was made out, tliey ordered, that 
all that the commander Bt)badilla had confifcatcd ol the eliaie of the admiral and his 
brothers, fltoukl be reltored to them ; as alfo, liial the capituladim with them fltould be 
obl'erved, as to their privileges and exemptions. After this, the admiral returned a 
fourth time to the Indies, in an honourable way ; and employing himfelf in new dif- 

covcrics, he arrived upon the coafl of Terra Firma of America, the fccond of Novem¬ 

ber 1502, and coaffing along I'y Cubija, arrived at ihe port ; which, becanfe it appeared 
fo good a one, and the country fo beautiful, will cultivaleil, and full of lioufes, that 
it looked like a garden, he called Puerto Bello, or the Fine Port, having difeovered 
other iflands in the way, and endured very bad llonns. At lafl, returning back by 
fome of thclie pficvs wlpch he had difeovered, taking, as it were, his leave of them, 
and reiurning to Spain, lO order there abetter fcttlement of afl’airs, he died.iat Valla¬ 
dolid, where the court was, making a very Chriftian end, and giving great ftgns of his 
predeflination. 

CHAP. VIl. //m: Dciitb of Columbus, the CajVillans purjuc the Difeovery and 

C^fiyue/l <ij the J^ew World. 

AMONG thofe who accompanied the adniii.a in his (irll difeovery, there was one 
Vincent Yancs Pinzon, who being a rich man, fei out four velfels at his own charge. 
Fle^ at his return to Spain, let fail from the fame port of Balos "oon new difeoveries ; 
he firfl came to the ifland of St. Jago, which is one of the Caj e ^ krd iflands : he fet 
fail from thence the thirteenth of January in the year 1500, and was the firfl who 
pafTed the cquinodial line, by the north fea, and difcor'crcd Ciape St. Ailgullin, which 
he called the (iape of Confolation, taking pofleflion of it for the crown of Caflilc; 
from thence he found the river Maragnoa, which is thirty leagues over, and fome fay 
more at its entrance, the frefli water running forty leagues into the feu; then coafting 
towards Paria, he fouu'^ another river very large, though not fo broad as Maragnoim 
they took up frefh water out of it, twenty leagues at fea. He difeovered in all a coal! 
of fix hundred leagues to Paria, and loft two fliips in a terrible florin' that he endured. 

We 
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We have feen alfo in the lall chapter, that Columbus had difcovered the illand of Cuba? 
though he could never fail round it, being hindered by the ftorms znjl ill weather; fo 
he died without knowing whether it was an illand or no, for he judg^ it to be rather 
a point of fome continent; hut it is a very large illand, with inaiiy fair ports, and 
mountains full of precious odoriferous woods of cedar, ebony, and »iiany others ; and 
there are in it feveral cities ol Spaniards, and among the reft the Itrong fortrefs of the 
Havana, which is a Sctila or rendezvous for the galleons and llotas, headed with lilver 
from the Welt-Indies : tltis is (me of the bell fortifications the King of Spain has in all 
his dominions. But, in iny opinion, that which makes this illand molt valuable, is, 
the good nature and docility ot thole who are born in it; which was a produd of that 
foil before ever the Spaniards trod it, as they Ihewed to Columbus, and thofe who came 
after him, receiving them witli all kindnels and humanity. 

To further what the Admiral Columbus had begun, God raifed an inftrunient in the 
perfon of Vafeo Nunnes de Balboa, one ot the firft difeoverers of this new W'orld ; a 
man of good underllanding, as he Ihewed upon the occafion w'hich 1 lhall now relate. 
He was, with others, upon the difeovery with General Kneifeo, the governor: the) 
came to a place called Hraba, and as they entered the port, by negligence of tin 
fteerfinan, the governor’s llii^ llruck upon a (and, and w'as loll, nothing being faved 
out of her but the lives of the men, who got into the boats, but naked, and in danger 
of perifliing for want of provilion. Valeo dc Nunnes laid, that he remembered there 
was not far olfa river, the banks of whicli were inhabited by much peojtie; he guided 
them thither ; and the thing being found to be as he had faid, he gained great reputa¬ 
tion among them all. They came thither, and found the Indians in arms againft the 
Caftilians, whofe name w'as already become odious to thofe nations : they made a vow 
to our lady, to dedicate to her ihe firll leftlement and church to the honour (>f her 
image, under the title of Sancla Maria la Antigua, or the Ancient St. Mary, which to 
this day is venerated in Seville; and to lend her many rich gifts of gold siiu! lilver, 
which one of them, as a pilgrim, Ihould carry in the nau\e of ^he reft. Being encou¬ 
raged by.'-this vow, they fell upon the Indians, and obtained the victory. 

Prefently they made a fettlement, and built a town, dedicated to the virgin, calling 
it Sanda^Maria el Antigua of Dairen, becaufi- that was the name ol that river. After 
this, to accomplilh their vow, they lent the promiled prefenti to the devout image of 
the virgin. <. 

'I’he good opinion of Vafeo de Nunnes increafing thus daily, anti having cunningly 
ordered it lb, that Encifeo refigned his government, ‘they chOfe Vafeo Nunnes in his 
room : at firll with an alTociate ; but he found means in time to be alone, as it was necef- 
fary he Ihould, in point of command, being to overcome Inch difliculties as were ly be 
met with at every turn: and, indeed, he knew how to make himfelf be both feared 
and beloved, having a very good fpirit of government. In the new difeoveries* he 
undertook, he came firft to th?' lands of the t/acique Ponea, and not finding him at 
home, he deftroyed them ; lie palled on to the lands ol the Cacique C^areta, who not 
caring to entef into war, received him peacefully, and treated him as a Iriviid. 'This 
Cacique Caveta had a kinlman, who was a lord, that livt^d further in the country, and 
his name was Suran ; wlio perluaded another neighbouring prince, called Comagre, to 
rnake a fricnddiip with the Caftilians : this prince had a very fine palace, which afto- 
iiilhed them , and particularly when they faw, in a kind of chapel or oratory, fome 
dead bodies lying., covered with rich mantle.s, and many jewels of gold and pearls; 
and being alked, whofe bodies thefe were, they anfwered, of their predecelfor; and 
that, to prelerve them from corruption, they had dried them with fire. The king 
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eiircfled the.Caftiliitos, and gave them great prcfents: he had feven fons, and one of 
them, more liljexal, gave the Spaniards a prcfent of near four thoufand pefos of fine 
gold, and fomt? Pieces of rare workmanlliip : they weighed it, and taking the King’s 
fifths, they bcgali to divide the remainder. In tlie divifion, two foldicrs fell out about 
their fhare : the^laciqtie’s fon, who had made the prcfent, hearing the noife, could 
not beai- it, but/coming to them, (truck the balance where the gold was weighing, and 
threw it ai! upon the ground, faying, “ Is it polTible you fliould value lb much a thing 
that fo little deferves vour eltecm ? and that you Ihould leave the repole of yourhoufes, 
and pals fo manv leas, expofed to luch dangiTs, to trouble thole who live quiet in their 
own country ? ! lave foine dtamc, Chriltians, and do not value thefe things: but if 

you ;uc refolved to fearch gold, 1 will (lievv you a country where you may fatisfy your- 
felvcs.” And, pointing with his finger to the fouth, he told them they lliould fee 
there another lea, when they had palled over cerniin high mountains, where they ihould 
lee other people, who could go with fails and oars as they did; and tliat palling that 
fea, they lliould nu-ct with valt quantities ol gold, whereol the natives made afl their 
utenfds ; and that he would be their guide, and conduct them with his father’s vallals ; 
but that it would be requilite they Ihould be more in number, becaufe they \\t. : e power¬ 
ful kings, wh'i could hinder their paifage : giving them by this the firll U(.)iice ol Peru 
and its riche:'. 

'i'his was the firit ko.owledge and light which the Spaniards got of t’ne South-Sea, 
and of the gold and riches (d its coalfs, which gave ihem all great joy ; fo that they 
were imjnilieiit to fee tlic liour of breaking through all obitacles, to fee that fea never 
before heard of, and enjoy the riches of it. Vafeo Nunnes immediately difpofed all 
•things, and went out of Dairen, in the beginning ot September in the year 1513, and 
going along the Ica-fui^g to the habitation of the friendly Cacique Careta, he went to¬ 
wards the iiKjuntains by the lands of the Cacique Ponca ; who, though at firft he en¬ 
deavoured ;o oppofe their paifage, yet being advifed by the Indians of Careta, who 
accompanied the Caliilhns, he prel'entod them with gold and provilions, and gave them 
guides'; they, in return, giving him looking-glasses, needles, knives, and other baubles, 
which they valued very much. 'I'hen they began to mount the mountain through 
the country of a Cacique called Ouar; ca, wht> ajipeared in arms, and attacked the 
Spaniards : he hr.d a long robe o! cotton, but all liis men were naked. They began 
to Ikirmilh, and threaten, by their aCliuiis, to hinder th'.- j.aiTage; but no fooner did 
they hear th^ noife, and feel llx^eiTefls of the muikets, a.nd imd fome to fall, but they 
turned their backs, Hying like ti herd of deer, frighted to lee tlie lire, and hear the 
found of the vollies, which appeared thunder . them, and thouglit the Spaniards had 
thunderbolts at their command ; fo they left (In; paifage free Ibr them. The Indians 
of Careta had faid, that from their country to tin top of the highelf mountain, there 
was the time of fix funs ; for by that tJiey meant (i) many d;;}" .e .ney; but the ways 
were fo bad, that they employed five ami twenty days to get fo the top. A little before 
they were at the highell, Vkilco Nimnet: de Balboa cauled a halt to be made, defiring 
to have the glory of having himlelf keen the firll man that ever faw the South-Sea. 
And fo it was ; he goes alone, difeovers tliat valt ocean, and the large bays of the 
South-Sea, called Pacifick; and upon his knees, with .ears in his eyes, lifts up his eyes 
to heaven, giving thanks to the great* Creator of all things, for having brought him 
from fuch remote parts to contemplate that which none of his anceftors had ever feen : 
he rnade a fign after this to his companions to come up, and fo they *all run in halte, 
pulhing one another on; and when they were on the top, where there is a full proljieft 
of the fea, it is not to be imagined the content they all received in admiring that vafl 
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and fmooth liquid chryftal, which not being animated, did not on its l/de give leaps of 
joy, nor go out of its bed to the tops of the mountains, to welcome thofe who came 
to deliver it from the tyranny the devil exercifed over it, by infefling n with ftorms and 
tempefts, and infeding the air with the breath of idolatry, which wLs breathed in all 
thofe parts, both eaft, well, north, and foutli. Oil! d all the crcatnres of that world 
could have come one by one to fee the good that was coming to them’ by means of the 
Gofpel, which dawned in riiole mountains; or, if the predeflinated of that new w'orld 
could have viewed from their cottages, and poor habitations, or rather from the deeji 
night of their errors and fms, tlie iun that was beginning to enlighten them from that 
high mountain, and the virtue and efficacy of grace, which then began to ajipcar to 
reconcile them with God, and the blood of Clhriil, which like a great river was lalling 
through thofe pr(;cipices, till it llumld bathe the utmofl parts of the earth, and give 
life to tliofe, who, being fallen and covered with the dark lliadow, did not only not 
hope for life, but not fo much as know it; how would the children have leaped out of 
their ccadlcs, w'ho, to go into jiaradife, exjiecteJ nothing but baptifm, as has happened 
to great numbers, who jult expired when they were made an end of bajitiaing ; and 
the old men, uho wanted only the knowledge of ilu' Gofpel to lliut. their eyes, and 
being reconciled to God, fly into his glory, how they would open them, an'd lying upon 
the ground, fly, at lead with their fpirit if they could not with their body, tr) receive 
the preachers of the Gofpel, who brought peace and a general pardon for their fms! 
All the other predellinated, c'very rnie according to his Hate, who have by this means' 
been faved, (which are infinite) how they would melt and cry with joy, to hear this 
news, wliich is as welcome to them, as that of the coming of tlhrid to the holy fathers 
in Ihiibo, who were expeding it with fuch laiiguifliing defires ! 


CI"L'VP. VIII .—Vafeo Niaincs Jc Ballmr purfuca ,‘bc Difcoi'cry hf ihc South-Sep* urul dies. 

•• 

VASCO Nunnes dc? Balboa, having performed his devotion, and thankeii oiii' Lord, 
with all his companions, for fo great a favour done him, as to bring them to that place, 
and for the favour he was about to lliew to that new world, by the means of the 
preachers of the Gofpel, to whom he tiuis opened a way to publidi it ; he then be¬ 
thought himfelf of his fecond obligation,' which was to his King,; in conformity to 
which, he took pofTeffion, in Mis Majefly’s tiame, for the crowns ol Calfile and Leon, 
of the place where he was, and of the lea which he Jifeovered from thence ; cutting 
for this purpofe many trees, and making great crolfes which he let ujg and writ upon 
them the names of d’heir Majeflics. 

After this they began to go down Irom tfie mountain, marching always prepared for 
any enc('unter that they might have with the Caciques in their way ; fo, though 'the 
Cacique Chiapes oppofed them with his people, who were fiout and many, yet by fet- 
tiiig the dogs pit them, and beginning to lire their imifkt'ts, they were foon routed. 
This made the Cacique offer terms of peace, and receive and maki? much oV the Caffi- 
hans, prefeuling them with golil; and he proved fo good a friend, that he pacified 
many other Caciques, who were in arms, to hinder the palfagc, who likew'ife made their 
prefeiits of gold. 

I*From the town of Chiapes, Vafeo Nunnes font out, to difeover the coalls of the 
Sa.yh-Sea, the captains Frandfeo Pizarro, Juan de Kicara, and Alonfo Martin, each to 
a different jfface : this laft found two canoes dry on the fliore, and the fea below them 
.'.hove half a league; lie wondered to fee them fo far from the fea; and, as he was 
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oonfidering it, fee perceived the lea coming very fall in, and did not flay long before it 
fet the canoes on float: he entered into one of them, and took witnefs that he was the 
firft European tH’.t had ever been upon that fea. The tides on that coall ebb and flow 
every fix houis, U. as great fliips will be left on fliore, the water retiring fo fall, that it 
gives great adinir* lion when It ♦•eturns, to fee fo great a fpace covered fo fitfl, that it 
appears an inund xtion. 

Vafco Nunncs having advice of this, came down alfo to the coall; and, going into 
the fea up to the mid-leg, with a naked fword in his hand, laid, that he took poflef- 
fion of it, and all the coafts and bays of it, for the crowns of Callile and I.eon-, and 
that he was ready with that fword, as often as it fliould be neceflary, to make good 
that claim, againlt all that lliould oppofe him. The Indians averc in great amaze at 
this new ceremony; and they were more furprized, when they faw him, againft their 
advice, and that of the Caciques, venture to crofs the gulph of Pearls, to difeovef the 
riches of it in that commodity ; though it had like to have coll him dear, for he was 
near perilliing in crolTing that arm of the fea. Now let us fee (in order fo undeceive 
thole who lhall read this) how little this courage and boldnefs availed this generous 
conqueror of the new world, and the great things his invincible mind had brought to 
pals. All his military prudence and cunning, by which he made himfell be refpefted 
by unknown nations, availed him little; for this fo fortunate a great captain had a tra¬ 
gical end : he loll his life in Dairen at his return, findmg there the governor Pedrarias, 
who came to fuccet>d him. The King, in fending this man, had recommended to him 
the perfon of Vafco Nunncs de Balboa, and ordered him to made ufe of his council, as 
of one who had honoured him by his bold undertakings, and to whom, for a reward, 
fee ordered the governments of Panama and Coiba, and the admirallhip of the South- 
Sea, which he had difcpvered, and on which he had already built four Ihips, and got 
together three hundred men, to go upon the difeovery of Peru. But the faid Pedrarias 
commanded Jiim on Ihore, and there feizing him, caufed him to be beheaded publickly 
as a traitor. The Crier ^vent before him, crying, as is cuflomary, that he w'as a traitor} 
which,’when Vafco Nunnes heard, he faid it was a lie, and that no man had ferved the 
King w'ith more zeal, mu' more fidelity than he, nor more defired^ to extend his mo¬ 
narchy ; but all his complaints were like voices in the defart, which were of no force 
againll envy and emulation, which had prevaili I in his enenties, and which can never 
fail againlt thofe who*govern. His death was much refented, and appeared very unjuft 
in Spain, becaufe, indeed, the Kirjg loft one of his braveft captains, and one w'ho w'ould 
have difeovered Peru with more facility, and without all thofe tumults, which fince 
happened ; for his prudence, valour, and zeal, ere above the ordinary fize. 

It cannot be denied, bur that the fcntence may be jultilied according to the depofi- 
•tions ofwitnelVes; but yet it was a great argumetu •..f his inne that which he 

himlelf faid to the governor Pedrarias, which was, that if he hao iii .tis heart to make 
himfelf mailer, and independent, as they accufed him. he w'ould not have obeyed his 
call as he dic^ and leave his lhi|) wdtiiout any difficulty ; for he had then three hundred 
men all at his devotion, and four veilt is, with which he might have been fafe, and gone 
upon new difeoveries, if his confcience had accufed him. They add here, that an 
aftrologer had told him, that that year he Ihould fee fomething extraordinary in the 
heavens, he Ihould be in guard againft Tome great misfortune that threatened him ; and 
that if he efcaped from it, he Ihould bp the molt powerful and happy i^an in the whole 
Indies. And that accordingly he did fee this fign, but laughed at it, as thinking him¬ 
felf in fo high a ftate. 
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CHAP. XS-.—^The Difcovery of the South-Sea, its Ports and IJlandK is contint^d. 

♦ r ' 

IT is a common paflion in thofe who govern, either -to oppofe thi defigns of their 
predeceffors, or at Icaft not to execute them by their means, nor their creatupes, 
that their alTiftancc iiiay not lelfen the glory, which they pretend by making themfelvift 
the authors of the enterprizes. As we have already faid, Pedrarias fucceeded Vdfco 
Nunnes de Balboa in the government, juft as he had made the difeovery of the South- 
Sea ; and, thouglj the King had recommended the perlbn of NunneS to him, yet he 
could not be brought to grant him leave to follow his difeovery, though the Bilbop of 
Dairen advifed it very earneftly ; but he had refolved to give this good morfel to a 
creature of his, called Captain Gafpar Morales; to whom he added, as companion, 
Captajn Fr incifco Pizarro, becaufe of the experience he had,* having been already em¬ 
ployed in the difeovery. 

They fet out from Dairen, and got to the South-Sea, and embarking there incanocvs, 
they came to the Ifle of Pearls, which the Indians called I'arargui. Thefe by this time 
beg’an to endeavour to hinder the Spaniards from fetting in their lands, but they w^ere 
not able to do it, their forces being fo much inferior to thofe of the Caftilians, who, 
paffing from one ifland to another, came at laft to the largeft, tvhere was the king of 
almoft all thofe nations, who took arms againft the Spaniards, having a brave number 
of men, and well chofen; but they not being ufed to fire-arms, they foon yielded and 
came to compofition: to which they were brought alfo by the fear of a famous dog 
that was in the Chriftian camp, who ufed to fall upon them like a Ijon; and they hav¬ 
ing never feen an animal of that fort, did flee him as a devil, becaule of the mifehief 
he did amongft them ; for they being naked, he could faften any where without'Banger, 
The Chiapefes, our friends, prcfently interpofed ; and telling the King what dangerous 
enemies the Spaniards w'ere, and of what importance their friendlhip was, they being 
invincible, he at laft was prevailed upon to grant them peace. They came to his palace, 
which WS.S very funjptuous, and, as they judged, better than any they had feen yet. 
The King received them with marks of friendihip j and, as a token of it, caufed a 
baiket of ruflies full of pearls, which weighed five marks, to be given them ; amongft 
which, there was one which had but few fellows in the world, (for it weighed fix and 
twenty carats, and was as big as a fmall walnut,) and another as big as a mufeat-pear, 
perfeft and oriental, and of a fine colour, weighing ten half ferupfes. The firft came 
from hand to hand, till it was in the emprefs’s, who valued it as it deferved, as is told 
by Antonio tie Herrera and others. They prefented the King, in return, with the ufual 
prefents of pins and needles, bells, knives, and other baubles of Europe, which the* 
Indians^alued much. I'he Spaniards not being able to forbear laughing, to fee the 
value they put upon them, the King faid to them, “ What do you laugh at?” And 
having heard what it was, he faid, “ We might more juftly laugh at yoi|, for valuing 
things fo much which are of no ufe in life, iu:d for which you pafs fo many feas. '.As 
for thefe knives and hatchets you give us, they are very ufeful inftruments to men.” 
This w.ns not the only return the King had for his pearls j for he had the precious pearl 
of faith by their means; for growing very fond of thenr, and being by them inlbaiQ;ed, 
he and all his family received the Chriftian reUgion, which was the principal'- efid to 
which the Caftilians diretted all their enterprizes. They made a folemn cnimkubg j 
and the King, to treat his fpiritual fathers, who had engendered, him in the Oofpel, 
carried them to fee the pearl-filhing, which was in this manner : The lit^ans dived to 
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the bottom, having about their nejdts a bag full of ftones, that they might fmk the 
fefter} and it f^ed them for a ballall to keep them fteady while they gathered the 
oyft^a, that thelwater might not buoy them up. The greateft oyfters are about ten 
deep; f^ when they do not go to feed, they keep as low as they can, and ftick 
fo fefi to the rocjp, and to one another, that it is very hard to loofen them; nay, it 
happens fometiiOTS, that while'they fpend too much time in doing it, their breath fails 
them, and they 4 re drowned: but, generally fpeaking, they are not in danger, becaufe, 
as they gather the oyfters, they put them in their bag, and lighten it of the ftones, and 
before their breath fails, they come up again with their filh. They open the oyfters, 
and take out the pearls, which ufe to be many if they are finall, and few if they are 
large. They fay, that among thofe they prefented the Caftilians at this time, were 
feveral of the bignefs of large peafe and hazle-nuts; with which they returned very 
well pleafed to have made a difcovery of fo rich a trcafure, as well as of the rich one 
they had given in exchange to the King and his people, by making thetn Chriftians. 


CHAP. X. — Of the Difcovery of the River of Plata^ and the Coajl of Chile, by the 

Straights of Magellan. 

WE have hitherto gone by the North-Sea to the Terra Firnia, and the difcovery of 
the South-Sea, with intent to follow the difcoveries of this new world to its utmoft 
bounds, which is the kingdom of Chile, to which all this narrative is direfted. We 
fliall follow this order by the fame fteps that the firft conquerors went; but while they 
, are difpofing all things for this great enterprife, it will not be amifs to leave the 
South-Sea, and follow thofe who endeavoured to difcover the coafts of Chile by the 
North-Sea. The firft we (hall follow is Captain Juan Dias de Solis, who failing from 
Spain the eighth of OQiober 1515, ran along the coafts of Brafil, till he difcovered 
the famous river pf P^ita, which was fo named, not from any filver that is found neaf 
it, or on its banks, but from fome plates of that metal which the Indians gave the 
Spaniards; which filver they had brought from the country aboitt Potofi, with which 
they had communication by the means of the Tucuman Indians, who are the neareft. 
to that fide to Peru. Solis entered that mighty river, which, if I am no? miftaken, 
is threefcore or feventy leagues over at itg firft entrance, and is known at fea by its 
frefh,,water, at firft ; till being further in, they can fee the mountains and land that 
bound it. *rhis river is one pf the moft famous in the wo-Id, of fweet and excellent 
water, being obferved to clear the voice and lungs, and is good againft all rheums and 
deftu^onsj and all the nations of the Paraguay’s, who drink this water, have admi¬ 
rable voices, fo tunable, that when they fing they appear org-ans; and therefore they 
afe all inclined to mufic; and thofe who come from abropd mend their voices by 
living there. I know one who was bom in Chile, and had 1 aurally a good voice, 
which he mended extremely by living in Paraguay; but when he left tlmt country, 
and came*to Tucuman, he loft his improvement, as he himfelf told me. This river 
has another property, which is, that it petrifies the branches of trees which fall into 
it. The governor Heman Darias, born in Paraguay, a gentleman of a Angular talent 
hwijjovernment, had in his houfe a^ whole tree all of ftone which had been taken out 
river. Likewife there are formed naturally of the fand of this river, certain 
yt^s of various figures, which have the property of cooling water. There arealfo 
cer$aia., com mterra, which contain ftones in them, which at a Certain time are; as* 
tt were, lijpe, and burft. dk^ovi^no' am#»ihvfts 'onihin thpm • thw burft open fwith 
a great noiie. ^ 
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There are alfo bred upon its banks moft beautiful birds of feveral kinds; and in its 
ftreams great variety of filhes, very dainty, and in great quantity. Tne river w niavi- 

? ;ab!e every where m canoes, but not with the fame canoes, becaufe df the prodigpoas 
all that is in the midft of it, the whole river precipitating itfelf iifto a deep gulph, 
from whence it runs many leagues, till it empties itfelf into the fea. j The noife mat 
this fall makes, the foam that it raifes, the whirlpools It caufes, by be rencounter of 
its waters, is not to be imagined. The land on both fides this riven is very fertile j 
on the weft fide, which is the Tucuman fide, correfponding to Buenos Ayres, there 
arc feveral cities, as St. Jago de Eftero Cordoua, St. Michael la Rioga, and Efteco 
Juzuy and Salta, which border upon Peru : thefe cities are not very populous, becaufe 
they arc in the midft of the land, and far from commerce with both i'eas ; but they do 
increafe very much, particularly Cordoua, which, amongft other properties, has that 
of producing rare wits in the univerfity governed by the Jefuits, who may match their 
profclfors and fcholars with thofe of any other part, as I myfelf have experienced. 
There are likewife in this diftrifl; many houfes and families of men of quality and antient 
nobility. Higher up the river to the weft, are alio the cities of Aft'umption, Santa 
Fee de las Corrientes del Guayta, and others. I’he city of the Aflumption is the 
chief, and was peopled by gentlemen that came firft to the Indies, and is fince much 
increafed in people, but not in riches; becaufe it being fo far within the land, cannot 
have fuificient vent for its commodities, which are chiefly fugar, and preferved fruits; 
among the reft they are famous for a dried fweet-meat, called Ladrillos, w'hich are 
flices of cetron, done up in fugar, in the form of a tile; but the belt fweet-meat 
they have they will give in great abundance for an apple, or any European fruit. In 
all this traft of land there are three governments, which are alfo bilhoprics, to wit, 
Paraguay, Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman. 

Higher yet on the eaft fide are many heathen nations, which have others that 
anfwcr them on the weft ; and among thefe are diftributed thofe famous miftioas which 
our fathers of the fociety of Jefus have founded. 

1 am forry I arn infenfibly engaged in this matter j and I muft own I have men¬ 
tioned that which I cannot well explain. 'Phis is not a place for panegyrics, nor does 
the thread of my hiftory admit of fuch large digreftions; yet I cannot but ftop a little, 
and give Tome confideration to that we may call miracles (-tf grace, which are per¬ 
formed in thofe defaris, of which I rnyfclf bave been an eye-witnefs,^ having lived fome 
time in that holy province, to which J owe all that I am. But who can explain what 
thofe apoftolical men deferve in the fight of God, who feem to have nothmg of man 
but what is neceffary to make their lives more admirable, which they lead like angels 
in human bodies. 

Who would not wonder to fee in thofe mountains and folitudes men ill fed; worfe 
lodged, naked, painful, and in anguilh for the fouls of others, when they might fave 
their own with Ids trouble, enjoying the good morfels ami merry day.s which, without 
fin, and fometimes meritorioufly, they might have in their own country among their 
friends, and in. the belt of Europe ? Who can but admire to fee fo mafiy youths 
banifti themfelves, and, renouncing all preferment, refolve to pafs all their lives like 
hermits, for the love of God, and zeal of the falvalion of fouls ? Is this a work of 
nature ? and can human force arrive to this of itfelf.? Let us go out from this confi- 
deption, left it be like a loadftone to draw us in further ; and yet let me fly as far as 
I will, I cannot hinder my heart from being with them, and defiring to end my dlays 
in tl^is employment.‘ They who defire to fee the fruit of thefe miftions of our company, 
the numbers of the gentiles which they have brought from folitudes to live m cities, 
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the greaLprogre^ of the feith, and the numbers of martyrs they have confecrated to 
God, kt him read the book made of all this by that apoftolical man Antonio Ruiz 
d<^ Mfflitoya; airi then he will be extremely edified, and admire the work, as well 
as tb^'^ttJthor. And fo I return to the thread of my hiftory. 

Jtian He Sblii fceing landed here, found little refiftance from the Indians, who are 
neither fo cruel'.^r fo warlike *as in other parts; fo he took poffeffion of all that trad, 
in the name of ’’rneir Majefties, for the crowps of Caftile and Leon, as was always the 
cuftom of the firft difcoverers. And he for hirafelf took poffeffion of thofe feven feet 
of earth which death allows to thofe he feizes, let them be never fo ambitious, though 
while they are alive a whole world will not fuffice them. He lies buried there i and 
an end was put to his difcoveries. 

Much about the fame time, there were at His Catholic Majefty’s court the. two 
famous captains Ferdinand Magellan and Ruy Falero, offering their perfons, valour, 
and induftry, for to find out, either towards the fouth or weft, an end to America, or 
fome canal or ftraight by which both feas might communicate w'ith each anothea; and 
fo the navigation from Europe might be made in the fame ffiips, in which they might 
go round all its coafts. They were treating upon this fubjecft; and the Portugal em-^ 
baffador made it his bufinefs to oppofe Magellan, becaufe being fallen out with his 
king about this difeovery, he defirecT he might not make it for the crown of Caftile j 
but at laft the king having heard at Sarago^a, in prefence of his council, the reafons 
and grounds that Magellan and Falero went upon, he accepted their fervice, and 
honoured them with the habits of St. Jago ; and having fettled the capitulation with 
them, His Majefty commanded the fquadron to be made ready, and named the cap- 
.tains and officers of it; and having heard that there was a difpute rifen between Ma¬ 
gellan and Falero, about who fliould carry the royal ftandard or flag, and the like, 
he ordered Falero, as^ot yet well recovered of a diftemper he lay under, to ftay at 
home, and mind his health; and, in the mean time, that another fquadron fliould be 
got ready, hi which F»1cto fliould follow. 

The iirft fquadron being ready. His Majefty commanded the affiftant of Seville, 
that he fliould deliver the royal ftandard to Magellan in the great church of Santa 
Maria, of Viffory of I'riana, taking at the fame time from him an oath of fidelity, 
or homage, according to the cuftom of Caftile, that he fliould perform the voyage 
with all fidelity, as ,a good and loyal vaffal of His Majefty. The captains took like- 
wife an oath to obey Magellan in all things. He, after m:>ny vows, having recom¬ 
mended him*felf and his voyagb to our I.ord, went on board the fhip called the 
'Frinity, and the treafurer general in the “''iclory (fo famous for being the firft 
that went round the world}. The other lliips were the Conception, St. Jago, and 
St. Anthony. 

They fet fail the tenth of Auguft in the year 1519. ITiey t lok the ifle of Teneriff, 
then made the coaft of Guinea, and arrived at Rio Genneiro; from whence they 
failed on St. Stephen’s day, and havitig had a great ftorm, they entered^into the river 
of Plata: here they flayed eight tl.iys ; and then following their voy’age, they had 
another terrible tempeft, which carried away their forecaftic, and forced them to cut 
away their poop. They made vows to our Lady of Guadalupe and Monferrat, and 
to St. Jago of Gallicia. It pleafed God to hear them, and they took fhelter in the 
river of St. Julian, but not all; for one of their fhips was loft : the men got on fhore, 
but ^during fo much by land to port St. Julian by hunger, that they feemed fkeletons 
when they came' to their companions. 
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While they were wintering in this river, either idlenefs, or the greai fufferings they 
had undergone, and thofe which they fedred, made them mutiny againft Fe^mand 
Magellan. There were fome of his (hips that revolted; but he with great boidnrfs, 
and no lefs art, made himfelf mafter of them, punilhing fome of tM guilty, and par¬ 
doning others; and for Juan de Carthagena and his companion iif rebellion, he fet 
them alhore when he fet fail, leaving them a good provifion bf briad and wine. It 
was never known whether this was fulEcient to fuftain them, till they Ihould meet 
with fome of thole giants which had been with the (hips, and had been treated by Ma¬ 
gellan, who perhaps received them. 

Magellan feeing the winter over, as he thought, fet fail the feventh of November, 
which is when the fummer begins in thofe parts; and having by land obferved what 
he could of the llraight, they puffed with great good fortune in twenty days, and then 
{leering north, they coaffed along Chile, which tliey left fomething at large, as 
having no knowledge of that land, Peru being not yet difeovered. After this, they 
came ‘o the Philippine Iflands, in one of which this mod courageous captain, and 
famous Portuguefe, Magellan, died by the hands of the natives, or to lay better, by 
'liis own ralhnels and over-boldnefs. 

Some years after, which was that of 15 34, Simon of Alcazova, a Portuguefe gen¬ 
tleman of the habit of St. Jago, and gentleman of the chamber of the King, a great 
cofmographer, and one very expert in navigation, having been employed many years 
for the crown of Caftile, made an agreement witli the king to difeover and people two 
hundred leagues from the place where Albagro’s government Ihould end, which was 
in Chile. He failed from St. Lucar on the 21ft oi September 1534, with five good 
Ihips, and two hundred and fifty men; and wathout feeing land tfom the Gomera to 
the llraight of Magellan, only having touched at cape Abre Ojos, and the Rio de 
Gallegos, about twenty-five leagues from the llraight’s mouth, he entered them on the 
17th of January 1535, having endured fo much thirft, that the cats and dogs were 
come to drink wine, and the people were ready to perilh. 1 ocy found a* great crofs 
eredfed by Magellan, and the wreck of the Ihip which he loft there. 'I’here appeared 
about twenty Indians, who gave ligns of much joy to fee the Spaniards. I’hey fol¬ 
lowed their courfe, keeping ftill the right hand, as the lafeft; but yet they had fo 
furious a ftorm, that it carried away half their fails: it blew fo, that they thought the 
Ihips would have been carried away throitgh the 'air. 'I’hey took .Iheltcr into a port; 
and becaufe the feafon was lb far advanced, they perfuaded their general Alcazova to 
go out of the ftraights, which he did, and, return to tilt* port .of Lions, or of Wolves, 
which was a very good one. 

While they were wintering in th.ofe parts, they rcfolved to enter further into the 
country, and make difeovery thofe riches which tiu' Indians told them were there; 
fo having celebrated niafs, tl^^cy bleffed the banners, and the captains took a new 6ath 
of fidelity and obedience 'and with this they let out about 225 men, having fifty 
arcabufes, feyenty cro|s.bows, four charges of powder and ball, w'liich every one car- 
which was about twenty-fix pounds weight. Thus they marched 
pbout fourteen leagues; and there Alcazova, being a heavy man, could go no further, 
iwhich was his ruin; he named a lieutenant, againft whom the men mutinied; for 
laaving gone ninety leagues, and their provifion. failing, they refolved to go back, as 
Wiey Sd, though they had met with a river full of filh; and that their guides told 
that a little* further they Ihould come to a* great town, where there was a great 
deal of gold; for the inhabitants wore plates of it in their ears, and upon their arms: 
but nothing could move them : and as one mifehief feldom comes alone, they refolved 
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to make themfelves mafters of the fhips at their return, and to kill all that fhould 
oppofe them; and fo they executed it. But God Almighty punilhed them immedi- 
atjply; for as t^w were going out of ^rt, they loft their admiral; and thai having 
but one Ihip, du^ft not venture for Spain, but put in at Hifpaniola, where Doftor Sa- 
ravia, of the :yi(^;ience of St. Domingo, chaftized the moft guilty. And thus the dif- 
covery of Chilfe) for that tinte, and that way, was difappointed: for God referved 
that honour for another. 


CHAP. XI. — Of the Dtfeovery of other Parts of America before that of Chile. 

\V 1 I 1 I.E the flips are making ready to go to the difeovery of Peru, it will not be amifs 
to touch upon the difeovery of fome other parts of America by the by, that at leaft 
the order of time, with which the difeoveries preceded each other, may be under- 
Hood ; and what we are to fay afterwards about Chile will be made plainer, that 
being our chief defign. • 

It has been faid already, in Its proper place, how the Admiral Columbus difeovered 
the Terra Firma, or continent of America, in his fourth voyage from Spain to thK 
Indies, and fountl the port of Puerto Bello the fecond of November 1502. We have 
alfo faid liow Vafeo Nunnes de Balboa having founded Sandla Maria la Antigua of 
Dairen, difeovered the South-Sea, and took poffeffion of it in the month of September 
or October in the year 15 ij, as alfo that in the year 1515, Juan Dias de Solis difeo¬ 
vered the river of Plata the firft of all difeoverers. 

Now we will add what is known about the difeovery of other lands; amonglt the 
which, one of the firft was that of Yucatan, which was undertaken by Captain Fran- 
eifeo Hernandes de Cbrdoua, in the year 1517, and the Adelantado of it is at this day 
Don Chriftoval Soares de Solis, a gentleman of an antient and noble family in Sala¬ 
manca. .fhis fariu: year other Caftilians difeovered the land of Campeche, where, in 
a chapel of the Indirms, full of their idols, they found painted crtifi'es, ol which they 
were not lefs aftonilhed than rejoiced, feeing light in darknefs, and the trophies of 
Chrift by the fide of Belial; which, at laft, by the Spaniards’ arrival in thofe parts, 
were better known to thofe barbarous people. In the year 1518, the Licentiado F.fpi- 
nofa, who was named deputy to the governor Pedrarias, founded tiie city of Panama, 
which is the canaf by which all the treafure of Peru paifes to Spain in the ga.llcons. 
I'his city has not increafed fo, much as many others of the Indies, bccaufe being fitu- 
ated near the equinoCfial line, its temperanue does not agree with thofe born in 
Europe ; but yet there are many conftitutions that do very well there, becaufe of the 
great riches that are cafily acquired there: an.! thofe who feck them, think no air 
bad. 'rhere are a great many people of quality : for tliere i^ a ’ Inopric, a royal Au- 
diencia, or court oi judicature,; a tribunal of royal olficers, and a chapter of canons, 
feculars and regulars. But that which in my judgement is moft commendable in it, is 
the piety,* mercy, and liberality cd its inhabitants. I have this y'ear received advice, 
that by the negligence of a female Have, the greateft part of the city was burnt; for 
the houfes being of wood, if one take fire, it is hard to flop the flames: there v/as 
loft in this a great mafs of riches, a great part of the lofs falling on the cathedral; and 
a little after, there being a gathering made, though this misfortune had concerned 
almoft every body, who for that reafon were lefs in a condition to contribute by way 
of alms, which fome of them wanted, yet they gave above twenty thoufand pieces of 
eight, and went on contributing. This was an extraordinary mark of their charity ; 
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but the ordinary ones, in which they conflantly fhow their generolity, are to ftrangers 
*nd paflengers who pafs from Spain to the Indies, who moft of them ^re at a iofs till 
they meet with fome patron, or friend, or countryman, to aflift themand they 
often be reduced to great extremity, if this were not, as it is, a conlmon inn for ml 
thofe people; for in the college of our company alone, though it is jnot yet founded, 
but lives upon alms, I faw when I was there, a cloth* laid at the ptrters’ chambers, 
where every day they provided for, and fed about fifty or ftxty pa{ren|;ers, with bread 
and flelh in abundance. The fame is done by other convents; and the leculars, I 
faw, gave them money and other neceflaries. This, as to the city of Panama, founded 
in the year 1518, in which year the religious friars of St. Dominick and St. Francis 
paffed from the ifland of Hifpaniola, and began to found convents in "I’erra Firma, 
and the pearl coaft; from whence thefe tw'o holy orders purfued their miffion through 
all the land, enlightening it with their doftrinc and holy examples ; by which they 
have made fuch a progrefs among the Indians, that the prefent flourifliing of the 
faith is owing to them, to the great faving of the Indian fouls. The year 1519, 
Ferdintfind Magellan made the difeovery of the coaft nt Chile; and the fame year 
Hernando Cortes went from the point of St.Antonne la Havana to (^orocha, which 
is the firft: point of Yutacan eaft, to begin the conqueft of the great empire of Mexico ; 
of which, and the noble aflions of that great man, it is letter to be filent than to 
touch upon them only by the by, as we fliould be forced to do ; this being not a 
place to explain the flate and grandeur of that mighty monarch Montefuma, w ho w as 
fovereignly obeyed in lb many and fuch great provinces. Who can exprefs in few 
words all this, and the felicity that accompanied Cortes in all his undertakings, which 
were fuch as they appeared poflible only tifter they were done, feeming otherw’ife fo 
high and difficult, as to be inacellible to the extremeft boldnefs ? Indeed, it cannot be 
denied, but that he W’as affifted by heaven, whofe inftrument he was in planting thi* 
Chriftian faith among thofe gentiles, and fliewing fuch reverence to the })reacbcrs of it, 
as might ferve the Indians for an example; a quality which will ^always give reputation 
to princes, both before God and men. 

In the year 1528, the king font a colony to the Rio de la Plata, having agreed with 
the merchants of Seville for that purpofe. I’he city they founded was that of Buenos 
Ayres, which is on the fide of that river, in that part of it where it grows narrow 
from its large entrance at fca; and the river there is not above nine leagues over. In 
the year 1532, Cedro de Heredia of Madrid failed from Spain, an'd founded the city 
of Carthagena, which is the firft Scala which the Spanifh galleons j^nike coming 
from Spain for the Indies, to fetch filver. It was fo called, becaufe its port was like 
that of Carthagena in Spain ; for the old name of the Indians was Calamari. He had 
at firft an engagement with the Indians; and though they fhowed themfelves very 
brave, yet he beat thetn, and founded the city, which is at prefent one of the beft of 
the Indies, being walled with ftone, and fo ftrong, that we may name it as an impreg¬ 
nable fortrefs. 

It is fituatedjn an ifland, divided from the continent by a fmall arm of the fea, 
which ebbs and flows, and comes to the bog of Canapote : there is a bridge or caufe- 
way there, that goes to the Terra Firma. The port is very fafe, and good fljips go 
into it by two mouths or entrances, a greater and a lefs; the great is fandy ; and the 
year that I was there, they told me that it wasalmo'ft fhut up by the fund which a river 
calls up againft it; and now they write me w-ord, that it is quite filled up, fo that there 
is no going in but 'by the leffer entrance, which makes it fo much the ftronger, and 
it is defended by a good caftle; befides which the city is well garnifhed with artillery, 
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fo as not to f«ar an mvafion. The plot of the city is very beautiful, all the ftre*ts 
being handfomely difpofed, the houfes of free ftone, high and noble; fo are the 
(lurches and convents, particularly that of the Jefuits, which makes a beautiful profpeQ, 
to the fea. Here is a cuftom-houfe for the king, and a houfe called of the Rigimiento, 
with other pub'lc buildingsit is very populous, and of a great trade, by reafon of 
the coming of :he galleons; and from them they have wine and oil; corn they have 
in their own territory: there relides a bilhop, and there is a tribunal of the Holy Inqui- 
iltion. The governor hath both the civil and military command: it increafes every 
day in riches, being fo fituated, that it lhares all the riches of Peru, Mexico, and 
Spain. 

In the year 1540, Captain Francifeo de Orellana difeovered the great river of the 
Amazones, which is called allb Orellana, and by a common miftake Maragnon; and 
went from it to Spain, where, upon the relation he gave of its greatnels, the Emperor 
Charles V. ordered him three fhips, with people, and all things ncceffary to make a 
fettleiiicnt. But this had no effedt, becaufc having loft, half his men at the •Canaries 
and Cape Vert, he was too weak when he got thither ; yet he attempted to go up the 
river in two large boats, to which his fleet was reduced; but finding his wants of ev^ 
thing, he came out again, and went by the coaft of Caracos to the Margarita, where 
he and his people arc faid to have died. About twenty years after, the viceroy of 
Peru fent a good ileet under Pedro de Orfua: but this mifearried alfo, becaufe he 
was killed treacheroufly by Lopes de Aguirre, who rebelled with the fleet; but having 
mifl’ed the entrance of the river, he landed on the continent, near the ifland of Trini- 
dado, where he was executed by order from court. Some years after this the fergeant- 
gcneral, Vincente de los Reyes Villalobos, Alonzo de Miranda, and the general Jo- 
feph de Villa Mayor, Maldonado, undertook the fame defign, but with the fame for¬ 
tune, death taking them away ; fo that they gave over at that time all attemps on Peru 
and Quitp fide. But ftill the fame of this river continuing, Benito Maciel, geiici'al of 
Paria, and finc6 ih,./ governor of Maragnon, and Francifeo Coello de CaravalJo, go¬ 
vernor likewdfe of Maragnon and Paria, attempted its difeovery up the river; and 
though they were backed by the king’s royal commands, yet there were many crofs 
accidents as to hinder the execution of their enterprize. . “* 

The fathers of our company of Jefus attempted likewife this difeovery, by the motive 
of faving fo many fouls; but beginning I^ith a nation called the Cofancs, their pro- 
grefs was flopped by the crupl death given to Father Raphael Fernandes, who was 
preaching the faith to them.' Thirty years after, which was 1537, fome friars of the 
order of St. Francis, moved by the zeal 01 amplifying the glory of the gofpel, and 
by order of their fuperiors, went from Quito, in company of Captain Juan de Palacios, 
qpd fome foldiers: they began to fail down this liver, and , iv to the Encabellados, 
or people with long hair; but not finding the harveft ready, they returned to Quito, 
except only two of their lay-brethren, which wert' Domingo de Brieva, and I'riar An¬ 
dres de Toledo, who with fix foldiere. more failed down as far as the city of Paria, a 
fettlement of the Portuguefe, about fi.rty leagues from the fea. They pall'ed by the 
city of St. I.uis de Maragnon, where the governor Jacomo Reymondo de Mor«nna, by 
the information he had from thefe friars, caufed feven and forty canoes to be got ready, 
and embarked upon them feventy* Spaniards, with 1200 Indians, fome of war, and 
fome to help to row, under the command of Captain Pedro Texeira, who, having fpent 
a whole year in his voyage, came at laft to the city of Quito, h^ving difcov ered and 
navigated the whole river of the Amazones, from its entrance into the fea to its fource 
or rife. 
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•The viceroy of Peru, who at that time was the Count de«Chinchon, 6eing informed 
of this voyage of Captain Pedro Texeira, refolved to fend two perfons back widbiih^i 
for the crown of Caftile, who might give a perfed relation of the difcovery. 

At this time the city of Quito was governed by Don Juan Vafques de Acunna, as 
corregidor for His Majefty over both Spaniards and Indians, and ■«fco at prefect is 
corregidor of Potofi, who very zealoufly offered his perfon for one, vnd his fortune 
to rdife people at his own charges, and provide them with all neceffaries; but the 
*6yal Audientia, confidering how much he would be wanted in his office, where his 
prudence, experience and zeal, had fhowed themfelves, refufed to let him go, and 
chofe a brother of his, that they might not totally deprive his illuftrious family of that 
glory. This brother was a father of our company of Jefus, and named Father Chrifl- 
oval de Acunna, who was reftor of the college of Cuen9a, and gave him for compa¬ 
nion Father Andres de Arrieda of the fame company, who was profeffor of divinity in 
the fame college. 

They'^fet out from Quito in the year 1539, and having navigated the whole river, 
v^ich, according to their account, is thirteen hundred and fifty-fix leagues long 
(though Orellana makes it eighteen hundred leagues), obferved exactly the rife of this 
great river, its fituation, its courfc, latitude, and depth, the illands it makes, the 
arms into which it is divided, the rivers it receives, the riches, quantities, temperature, 
and climate of its fhores, the cuftoms and manners of that multitude of people that 
inhabit it, and particularly of thofe famous Amazones. All which may be feen in a 
treatife made of it by Father Chrifloval de Acunna, printed in 'Iviadrid ; and it is a 
relation that deferves credit, he being an eye-w'itnels, and having examined various 
nations as he went. 

Thefe informations were well received in Madrid; but the revolutions which fuc- 
Ceeded in thole kingdoms hindered all further progrefs, and prevented thofe holy 
deiigns for the converfion of that great part of America. There are infinit'^ iiunibers 
of Indians that inhabit the illands, and other parts of this river.' It is laid they have 
one fettlement, that is a town, above a league in length. And now, omitting many 
other conqyg^s, made much about the fame time in the illands and coafts of the 
North-Sea, and that which was made in the South-Sea by Xil Gonzales de Avila, in 
the land of Nicarama, in the year 1522, let us attend (for it is high time) to the dif¬ 
covery of Peru, of which we lhall treat more at hirge, becaufe it h*as a connexion to 
that of Chile. 


CHAP. XII. — The Difcovery <f Peru is given to Don Francifeo Pizarro^ and Don Diego 
d *Almagro, and Hernando Loque ; and how much they endured in it. 

THE captains Don Francifeo Pizarro, and Don Diego Alraagro, in company with 
the fcholaftic of the cathedral church of Dairen, called Hernando de Loque^, came to 
the governor Pedrarias, ^'d defired of him, as friends, the favour of being employed 
in-fbe, difcovery iiy-hefts of thofe coafts which run fouth from Panama, where lies 
the powerful kingdom 15 ¥^^ru, of which at that time there was little light; and for 
this they propofed their reS^^is; among which, that which was of leall value, they 
relied moft upon, Md that was'^pir experience they had attained under their general 
Vafeo Nunnes de Balboa. They met with little difficulty with the governor; for fo 
long as they did not defire any alliftance of the King’s treafure, but ventured their own 
and their lives, they eafily obtained leave to undertake what they would. They pre- 
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fently bought one of tbe ;^s which Balboa had built for that defign } and having 
tpgtthfr threefcore men, i® four horfes, (for at that time horfes were a great rarity^ 
IJernahdo de Loque faid mafs; and when he came to confecration, he divided the 
Hoftia, or facrament .of the body of Chrift, into three parts, of which he took one, 
and gave the other two to his |wo companions, olFering themfelves to God, with intenr 
tion to propagat^among thofe‘people his glorious name, and plant the Chriftian faiVb 
amongft them by the predication of the Gofpel. Thofe who were prefent (hed tears 
out of devotion, and at the fame time pitied thefe undertakers, looking upon their 
enterprize as a mad one. 

About the middle of November 1524, Don Francifco Pizarro having left Don Diego 
Almagro behind him, to get more people together, failed from Panama to the Ifle of 
Pearls, to the port of Pinnas, (the laft difcovered by Balboa, and after him by Pafqual 
de Andagoya,) and went up the river of the Cacique Biru, or Biruquete, to the coun¬ 
try of Chocama, where he flopped to wait for his companion Almagro. The hard- 
fhips that the Caftilians endured of hunger and other inconveniences are not eafiJy to be 
told : twenty died ftarved, and the reft were fick, having no other fullenance than the 
bitter Palmetos ; yet Captain Pizarro, without lh*ewing the leaft weaknefs, took care df 
them all with great affedlion, which made them all love him. At that time Don Diego 
d’Almagro, his companion in the undertaking, came to him : he was received like an 
angel, for the relief he brought: he had loft one of his eyes by the foot of an arrow, 
in a rencounter he had with the Indians. They both together purfued their conqueft ; 
but provifion failing them once more, and their foldiers beii^ almoft naked, and fo per- 
fecuted with mofquitoes, which are infinite there, that they could not live, they began 
Jto talk of returning to Panama, to which Pizarro himfelf was well enough inclined ; but 
Almagro exhorted them rather to die than lofe patience, offering to return to Panama 
for new fuccour, while he foould leave his companion in the iiland of Gallo. 

The cffedl that this had, was, that he found the government altered in Panama, and 
Pedrarias fucceeded by Pedro de los Rios, who hearing of the roiferable condition of 
thofe Caftilians, would not fuffer Almagro to return to them, being defirous they foould 
give over the enterprize as impradicable. He fent for this end a gentleman of Cordoua, 
called Juan Tafur, a man of excellent parts, equal to his noble defeent, vHtfi a corn- 
million to bring thofe people back, that they might not all perifo. He came, and fig- 
nified his order to Pjzarro, at which he was out of ail patience, feeing it would be the 
ruin of his p^ojedt. Tafur feeing this, took a prudent medium, which was, that he 
foould draw a line between him-and Pizarro, who foould be at the head of his men: 
and Tafur told them, that all thofe who refoh ed to return to Panama, foould pafs the 
line, and come on his fide. Having faid this, they began to pafs the line, all to thirteen 
and a Mulatto, who faid they would die with Pizarro : and fo Taf"t returned with all 
the teft to Panama. 

Captain Francis Pizarro remained with his thirteen companions in an iiland, which, 
for the greater proof of his courage and conftancy, happened to be the Gprgona, which 
is a pidure of hell for the clofenefs of its woods, the afperity of its mountains, the 
infinity of its mofquitoes: the fun is fcarcely ever feen in it for the continual rains 
that fall. 

When Tafur came to Panama, andfois two friends Almagro and Loque found that 
Pizarro ftaid behind with fo few companions, it is not credible how much afilidion they 
foewed: they folicited the prefident, lhat at leaft another veffel mighf be fent to bring 
them away, in cafe they found them alive; and after many difficulties, at laft a ihip 
was ordered after them, but upon condition to be back at Panama in fix months; the 
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fliip failed, and came to the place where Hzarro and his aamjanions were left. Who' 
can exprefs the joy and furprize of thofe poor abandoned ii^tches, wh^ they darted 
at a diltance the fails of the Ihip ? At firft they could not believe their own eyes j for 
the defire and longing for a thing makes it appear lefs probable to come to pafs : but 
at laft it arrived ; and Pizarro feeing himfelf mafter of a good vcffel, could not forbear 
attempting fome difcovery. ‘ . 

They failed as far as the country of rumbefc, which is very rich ; though the Tum- 
befe Indians faid, that their riches were nothing in comparifon of what they might fee 
farther. The lord of that country having heard of the arrival of the Caftilians, he 
fent prefently to vifit them at their fliip, with twelve balkets of provifions, and, among 
the reft, a flieep of that country, which was prefented to them by the virgins of the 
temple, as to men who feemed del’cended from heaven, and fent by God for fome ‘great 
thing. I’he ambafladors came ; and wondering to fee the fliip with white men who had 
beards, they alked them. Who they were ? whence they came ? and what they pre¬ 
tended i They anfwered them, that they were Caftilians, vaifals of a powerful mo¬ 
narch, who, though fo great, had yet a greater over him, whom he owned, with all 
other kings, and who is in heaven, and is called Jefus Chrilt, in whofe name they came 
to undeceive them of their errors in worlhipping gods t)f Itone and wood, there being 
but one God, Creator of all things, whom we all ought to worfliip. 'I'hey explained 
to them, that there was a heaven and hell, the immortality of the foul,’ and the other 
myfteries of our faith. 

The Indians flood ftarint^and gaping, hearing this doArine, which had never been 
heard of before in their (Country ; for they believed, that there was no other king 
in the world but their King Guayanacapa, nor other gods but their idols. Among all, 
the things they admired, there were two chiefly : the one was a negro ; for they never 
had feen one, and did believe that his colour was fome ftrong tfye ; for which realbn, 
they beftowed much pains in walhing his face to get it olf; but when they faw that he 
was rather blacker, and that he fliewed at the fame time white Ueth, for h£ could not 
hold laughing to fee their fimplicity, they fell a laughing too, and could not but admire 
fuch a fort of men. The other thing was the crowing of a cock, wdiich the captain fent 
them witffShen of Caftile : every time he crowed, they alked what he faid? for they 
thought his voice articulate, like the human voice; which is an argument that they had 
not that kind of fowl: and Garciluflb de la Vft'ga is of that opinion, anfwering the 
objedfion of the Indian name they give a hen, that is, Atagualpa, which, he fays, was 
a name given by the Indians after the coming of the Sfijiniards. The Spaniards having 
refrefhed thcmfelves well on fhore, began to defire of Pizarro to return to Panama, and 
gather a greater force, that which he then had being very difproportioned to his under¬ 
taking ; he yielded to their perfuafions, having, for this time, made difcovery only as 
far as a place called Santa, which is very near the equinoftial line ; and having had a 
more certain account of Cufeo, its riches, and the mighty empire it was head of. So 
taking with hijn fome Indians, and fome patterns of the gold, as a teftimony of the 
difcovery, he returned to Panama. 


CHAP, XIll. — Captain Frandfeo Pizarro return/ to Panama^ goes from thence to Spain, 

and purfues his Conqueji. 

PIZARRO being come to Panama, went with his two companions to the Governor 
Don Pedro de los Rios, to reprefent to him their reafons for continuing their difcovery, 
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upon uccount of the riches iOf the country, as well as the plantmg the i^th in the capital 
offo great a monarch, and fo in all its dominions: but the governor would not agree to 
it; and fo they refolved that Pizarro ihould go to Spain, to propofe it to the King him- 
felf. He undertook the voyage; and, to give more credit to what he ihould fay, he 
took along with him feveral things proper to the country he had difcovered, as pieces of 
gold and filver, fome of thole Iheep we have mentioned, and foine of the Indians 
themfelves clotlied after the manner of their country. The King was much pleafed 
with them ; and Pizarro, in his firft audience, began to propofe the intent of his dif- 
’ cbvery, the great hardfhips he had endured, he and his companions going naked, and 
almoft llarved, expofed to the mofquitoes and poifoned arrows of the Indians; and all 
this,.having fpent three years in this fort of life, for theincrcafe of the Gofpel and His 
Majelty’s royal dominions. His Majefty heard him with much attention and goodnefs, 
Ihewing great companion for his fufferings, and ordered a gratification for himfelf, and 
his two companions, as alfo the thirteen who would not forfake him ; he received all 
his memorials, and ordered them to be difpatchcd to his mind, liaving firft made an 
agreement w'ith him proportionably to his great merits. 'I’liey did not believe in Spain 
(and that is an old difeafe every where) all that Pizarro faid of the riches of Peru, and 
of the palaces and houfes of ftone which he had feen, till he ftiewed them the pieces 
of gold and filver which he had brought with him j and then the fame of that land 
began to I'pread itfelf, and with it the covetoufnefs of fliaring thole treafurcs, every one 
blaming the governor of Panama for not having given the necefl’ary affiftance to the 
difeovery. 

Pizarro being difpatched with the title of Adelantado of the firft two hundred leagues 
’ he Ihould conquer, having alfo a new coat of arms, and other privileges granted to 
him ; and taking witji him four flout brothers that he had, he embarked for the Indies 
with one hundred and twenty-five Caftilians more. He left Stmlucar in January 1530, 
and arriveii at Puerto Bello, where he was received with great joy by his .companions 
and friends, who were all pleafed with the favours the King had beftowed upon them 
by his means : only Don Diego de Ahnagro was not fo well pleafed that Pizarro had 
made a better bargain for himfelf than for him, his partner in all the undertaking; he 
made his complaint to him, and refolved to part company, and difeover «:?d conquer 
by himfelf; but being afl'ured, that as foonas the firft two hundred leagues Ihould be 
conquered, he woflld ufe his intcreft to have him made Adelantado of two hundred 
more beforo any of his brothers ; and fo fufl'ering himfelf to be perfuaded, they agreed 
anew, and fell to preparing every thing for theii enterprize. He remained at Panama; 
and the Adelantado, with his brothers, went Irom thence with a good crew of men, 
being to be followed by Almagro, as before. 'I’o make Ihort about the things performed 
by this great conqueror, the great riches he got, and among n.-ft an emerald as big 
as an egg, which was prefented to him, we will fuppole him :U .lie ifland of Pura in 
war with the Tombezinos ; and there he came to a clearer information of the riches of, 
Cufeo, and the ftate in which that monarchy was at prefent: and bccaufehehad received 
a fpccial command, and was himlelf inclined to propagate our facred‘religion, as the 
belt means of furthering his own dclign, the firft thing he did, in landing upon the 
continent of Peru, was to build a church to God, to give a beginning to the fpiritual 
conqueft of fouls. His firft I'ettleinent was at Pura, where was built the firfl church 
that was ever erefted in thofe kingdoms. While he was employed in this, he fent out 
to difeover more lands, to know more of the ftate of the country. There he learnt 
the divifion that was between the two brothers Guafear and Atagualpa, which was • 
occafioned by the death of their father Guayaiiacapa, who was a moft powerful mo¬ 
narch. 
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oarch, and among other fons had thefe two, which were now m war, and fame gf bis 
fubjeds followed the one, and fome the other. Guafcar was the lawful heir, but not 
fo brave and warlike as Atagualpa, who, though a baftard, yet becaufe he had folbwed 
his father in his wars from a child, drew to himfelf a great part of the kingdom, with 
which he made war upon his brother, with hopes to prevail. 

The Adelantado Don Francifco Pizarro refolved to have an interview with Atagualpa, 
who was the neareft to the place where he was. So putting his truft in God, he fet out 
with his fmall army, more to be valued for its bravery than its number, which neverthe- 
lefs was feared and refpefted in its march. He came near the place where Atagualpa* 
had his camp, which was near fifty thoufand men, and fent him his ambafl'adors on 
horfeback, which was a new thing in that country, to give him advice of his arrival, 
and the reafon of it, which was, to perfuade His Majefty, and his vaflals, to give obe¬ 
dience to the true King of Glory, from whom is derived all the power and command 
that princes have on earth. Atagualpa received the ambafiadors in a ftately tent, Ihew- 
ing in all his behaviour a fovereign majelly; and though his courtiers were in great 
admiration of the horfes, which they had never feen, yet he kept his countenance, and 
concealed the effeds fuch a novelty might have over him. He lookeil upon them with 
fome plealure, and not as on a ftrange thing he had never feen ; for the horfes begin¬ 
ning to corvet, fome of his Indians run away, whom he prefently caufed to be put to 
death, for having Ihewed cowardice in his royal prefence. He anfwercd the ambafla- 
dors courteoufly, (hewing the pleafure he (liould have to fee and hear their general; and 
fet a day for it, telling them, that they fliould not be difiurbed, nor afraid to find him 
and his people in arms, for it was his cuilom to ufe them to it. 

The day came ; and Atagualpa marching in order w'kh his army to the place where 
the Spaniards w'ere drawn up, he difeovered to his captains the mind he had to make 
an end with thofe ftrangers, who had been fo bold as to enter into his country, and 
come fo near him without having any refpeft to his royal power ; but he ordered them 
not to kill them, but to take them alive, becaufe he w'ould ufe them as his Slaves j and 
as for the dogs and horfes, he refolved to offer them in facrifice to his gods. ‘ The 
Caftilians, who were not totally ignorant of this falfe appearance of peace and friend- 
(hip, though they were fo few that the Indians were four hundred to one, yet they did 
not lofe courage; but with confidence in God expedled the encounter, taking their 
polls, and preparing every thing for it, though fecrctly, that they might not be thought 
the aggreflTors. Therefore he drawing near, the Adelantado (laid for him with only 
fifteen men, the reft being retired and hid, and fent luih an embafl’y by a friar, who 
carried the Gofpel, and told him, “ That in thofe books were contained the faith, by 
which he and his people might be faved, and they brought it him from God 
Almighty.” 

The King heard the friar, and took the mafs-book out of his hands, looking eanie(fly 
upon it; but not knowing how to read it, and taking it all for a jell and a fi£iion, he - 
threw the book ,up into the air, making a fign at the lame time to his people to fall on; 
which they did; and then the Adelantado lifting up a handkerchief, whicn was the 
fignal to our men, they played upon them with their mu(kets on 9110 hand, and the 
dogs and horferaen attacked them on the other, fo that the viftory foon appeared for the 
Caililians; God Almighty having refolved to dellroy that monarchy of the Ingas, and 
to remove that obftacle to the propagating of the faith, and to put that land into hands 
that (hould increafd it, as Their Catholic Majefties' have done. They took the King 
Atagualpa prifoner ; but treated him with all refpe£l due to his royal perfon, as the hiilo- 
rians relate more at large. While this happened, which was on a Friday, a day deeffcated 
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to the crofs, in the month of May in the year 15^33, the a*:my which Atagualpa had fent 
againi^ his brother Guafcar, near Cufco, overcame him and took him prifoner, and 
were bringing him to Ataguaipa, without knowing any thing of what had happened 
between him and the CaftiJians j but on the way Guafcar learned tljat his enemy was a 
prifoner too; and Ataguaipa }vas at the fame time informed of the victory he had 
obtained; he hearing if, fhook his head, and cried, “ O fortune ! what is this, that I 
am this day a conquerorj and conquered ?” Guafcar moderated his grief with the news 
of his enemy’s misfortune, thinking that the CalHlians would revenge him on the 
tyrant, who pretended to take from him his lawful inheritance. 

Ataguaipa, though a prifoner, began to make refleftioris in this manner: If I caufe 
my brother to be put to death, how do I know how the Caltilians will take it ? and 
whether they will not put me to death for this, and remain lords of the land ? If I 
let him come on, and he fpcaks with them, the juftice of his caufe will fpeak for him, 
and I mull perilh ; for I cannot cxpefl: mercy from any. What remedy ? He found 
it cunningly, as he thought: he feigned a great fadnefs, with a defign that the Piilarros, 
who vifited him every day, fhould aik him what was the matter. They did accordingly; 
and, feeing him fo afflided, deli red to know the caufe of that extraordinary grief. He 
anfwered deceitfully, that having received the news that his generals had put to death 
his brother Guafcar, it gave him an exceeding grief, of which he was not to be com¬ 
forted ; becaule, though they were enemies, yet he was his brother ; and he could not 
but be much concerned at his death. All this was feigned, to fee how the Spaniards 
would take it; and finding they did not feem offended at the thing, he fent orders 
immediately to his generals, who were coming on with his brother, that they fhould 
put him to death prefeutly by the way ; which they did, by drowning of him in a river, 
which amongll them isian infamous death. His cries to Heaven to revenge his unjuft 
death, were ufelefs at that time. 

But let no^an give it to another to fave his own life; for there is not a fhorter, 
nor a more certain way l()r him to lofe it: let him not ftrive by politick maxims, which 
an unjuft and ambitious paffion fuggefts: for though that may be an appearance of 
liability, yet divine juftice breaks through it all like cobwebs, and at length leaves no 
crime without its chaftifement. Ataguaipa proved hiinfelf a great example of this truth, 
all his artifices ferving only to afford his enemies a pretext to lake away his life. He 
had promifed to jfill the room where they kept him prifimer, which was a very large 
one, with gold and filver, befidcs,ton thoufand bars of gold, and foine heaps of jewels, 
as an earneft, for his ranfom. And though this was accepted ; and that he performed 
it according to his promife, yet he did not obtain what he pretendod; for, inftead of his 
liberty, they proppunced to him a fentence of loath, which he juftly deferved for 
havii^ put his brOTher to it, and tyrannized over that wliicii was none of his own; 
and becaufe of the advice the Spaniards had every day of the army that w'as gathering 
together, which if it were true, and Ataguaipa at liberty at the head of them, 
there would.have been good reafon to fear, from his fubtilty, great»and irreme¬ 
diable inconveniences, which they thought they could no ways avoid fo well as bv 
taking his life, though with fome hopes of his exchanging it for a better and eternal 
one, if it be true that before he died he was inftruded, and received baptifm, as fome 
fay he did. 

About this time, which was in the year 1533, Don Diego d’AImagro being made 
marfhal, came from Panama to Tombez with a good body of men and arms; and 
from thence he went on to help his good friend, the AdelantadoPizarro, in his con- 
quefts, not letting his men do any injury to his Indians as he went. There were a 
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hundred thoufand pieces of eight given them upon their arrival; for though'they were 
not at the battle, yet their prefence confirmed the vidory, and helped to keep 
Atagualpa prifoner. The remainder of the treafure, which vras above a million, was 
divided among Pizarro’s men; and they being few, were all made rich, and in a 
condition to make difcoveries of their own. The Adelantado fent his brother Hernando 
Pizarro to Caftile, with the news of this happy progrcfs of their difcoveries, and of the 
propagating the Chriftian faith in the converfion of the Indians; and he alfo carried 
with him the claim of Don Diego d’Almagro to two hundred leagues of land beyond 
his brother’s, of which he lik^ewife to be Adelantado. All this he negotiated very 
much to the content of al* and in the year 1534, there was granted, in Toledo, to 
Don Diego d’Almagro the government of that which they called the new kingdom of 
Toledo, which began at a place called Las Chinchas, where the territory of Pizarro 
ended, and extended itfelf to the Straights of Magellan. 


CHAP. XIV. — The News of the Government of DonDiego cP Ahnagro is brought to him; 
and he goes upon the Difeoveryof that of Chile. 

DON Francifeo Pizarro had given commiflion to Don Diego d’Almagro, to take 
poffeflion of Cufeo, when the news came of the government of two hundred leagues 
given him by His Majefty, to begin from the Chinchas. I'his caufed great difturbance; 
for it was believed that Cufeo would fall into this divifion ; and the friends of Don Fran¬ 
cifeo Pizarro, judging this of great prejudice to Pizarro, that the marllial, even by his 
commiffion, IJiould find himfelf in poffeflion of Cufeo, they advifed him immediately to 
revoke the powers he had given, which he did; and this was the firft caufe of the 
difturbance in Peru, which made afterwards fo great a noife, and for which they both 
loft their lives. But I being to write the hiftory of Chile, and not of Pepu, ftiall leave 
the reader to thofe hiftorians who treat of it at large. ’I'His news being known in 
Truxillo, one Diego d’ Aguero fet out to carry it to Almagro, who was upon his march 
to taketipoffeflion of Cufeo. He overtook him at the bridge of Acambay; and he 
having received it with great moderation, ftiewed himfelf above the greatnefs of his 
fortune, and gave him as an Albricias, or prefent for his gepd news, feven thoufand 
Caftilians, which are near twenty thoufand ducats; and by this nows he was moved to 
change his defign of conquering a people called the Chirigutenaes, and* treated of that 
of Chile ; for he fuppofed it would fall into the government he was to have, and (as 
Herrera fays) moved by the informations he had of the groat riches of Chile. 

To prepare himfelf for this enterprizc, which was like to be very chargeable, 
he caufed a great deal of filver to be melted in Cufeo, to draw otiit the King’s fifths. 
Amongft other things, there was a man’s burden of gold rings to be melted down j 
and one Juan de Lepe being by, and taking a fancy for one of them, begged it ofMar- 
flial AlmagPD, who fhewed himfelf fo much a gentleman, and lb liberal, that he faid 
prefcntly, that he Ihould not only take that ring, but that he fliould open both his 
hands, and take as many as could lie in them ; and hearing he was married, he 
ordered him befides four hundred crowns as a prefent for his wife. He' (hewed 
another piece of liberality to one Bartholomew Peres, for having prefented him with 
a (hield, which ,was to order him likewife four hundred pieces of eight, and a filver pot 
weighing forty marks of filver, and had for handles two lions of gold, which weighed 
three hundred and forty pieces of eight; and to one Montenegro, who prefented him 
with the firft Spanilh cat that ever came to the Indies, he ordered fix hundred pieces 
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of eight. These are a great many (lories more of his liberality and charity too, he 
being very generous and noble minded. Having difpofed all for his enterprize of 
Chile, he caufed proclamation to be made, that all thofe who had not fome particular 
employment to (lay them at Cufco, (hould make themfelves ready to go along with him. 
They were all overjoyed at this, he being extremely beloved for his liberality and 
courtefy; and that they might furniftt themfelves with arms and horfes, he caufed 
one hundred and eighty load of filver to be brought out of his houfe, (in thofe 
days a load of filver was as much as a man could carry,^ and twenty more of 
gold : this he diflributed among them all. Thofe who^ere willing, gave him bonds 
"to pay him out of what they (hould conquer in theWand they were to difcover; 
for tjiis was the way of thefe conquerors in gaining to His Majefty this new 
world, having no other pay but what they could purchafe. 

The Inga Mango, who was brother to Guafear and Atagualpa, had fucceeded them 
in the government, as the fon of Guayanacapa, who had alfo many others. This Inga had 
taken a great kindnefs for Marflial Almago ; fo he gave him, as a companion in*his en¬ 
terprize, a brother of his, called tha Inga Paullo Topo, and the high-prie(i Villacumu ; the 
Spaniards call hifti Villaoma, or Vilehoma, that they might by their authority not only 
keep all his vall'als from falling upon them in the way, but rather (hould receive him, 
and make him prefents. The mar/hal deiired thefe two perfons to go before, in 
company with three Caftilians, and make a fettlement or habitation at the end of 
two hundred leagues. I’he other people, and Juan de Savedra, went by another way; 
and when they had gone one hundred and thirty leagues from Cufco, they founded the 
town of Paria. Here the marllial overtook them; and he was likewife aflfured of the 
• title of Adelantado granted him by His Majefty, w'ith the government of the new 
kingdom of Toledo, which was to begin from the borders of New Caftile ; for fo they 
called Pizarro’s government. His friends advifed him to return immediately, wherever 
this exprefs^overtook him, becaufe there was one come to the city of Los Reyes, with 
a commiffion frofn tlie king to regulate limits of both governments to each of the 
Adelantadoes : but Almagro was fo polfeffed with the ambition of conquering fo great 
and rich a kingdom as that of Chile, that he did not value the land he had <Ufcovered, 
in comparifon of w'hat he was to difcover, out of which he defigned to reward his 
friends, and the many gentlemen that accompanied him ; fo he purfued his journey; 
where it will not bi.’ amil's to leave him engaged with the fnows, and ill paflfages of the 
Cordillera, while we give a vi/it to the great city of Lima, called otherwife De los 
Reyes, becaufe it being the head of thofe k'ngdoms, we cannot well pafs it by. 

This city was founded by the Adelantado Don Francifeo Pizarro in the year 1555, 
in a very pleafa^t plain, about two leagues from 'he fea, upon a fine quiet river ; which 
being derived Iry drains and cuts all over the plain, fertilize it fo opioufly, that it is all 
covered with feveral forts of products, as vineyards, fugar-works, flax, garden pro- 
dufl, and other delightful plants; and if there be any thing they want from abroad, 
*it is brougjjt them fo puntlually, that all their markets are fupplied with all manner of 
delicacies that can be wi(hcd for. 

For this and many other delights of this city, it happens-to mod people who live 
there, that they cannot endure to think of leaving it for any other place; fo that it 
feems an inchanted place, where the entrance is cafy, and the getting out dilficult. 
I myfelf heard the Spaftilh merchant, who, the year I was there, hgri fold their goods 
themfelves at Lima, whereas they ufed to fell them at Puerto Bello, fo enamoured of it, 
though they (laid but a little while there, that during our whole navigation they could 
talk of nothing elfe; and to fay truth, it deferves their praifes; for though it cannot 
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be denied, that foine cities I have feen in Europe do out-do it in fome ■ laUAlgOy A^ifV 

come near it, take it altogether: and, firJft, for riches, it is the fountain from whdiBce 
all the reft of the world drinks; its tjravery in cloaths, and niagnificency of the 
court, out-does all others: it is extraordinarily populous; for a father of our com¬ 
pany, who had the care of catechifing the Negroes, told me, they were at lead fixty 
thousand, and more, that came to confeflion. They have fumptuous buildings, though 
outwardly they make no /Jievv, having no tiles; for it never rains all the year round : 
all the furniture, as pictures, beds, tkc. are mighty rich. 'I’here are great numbers of. 
coaches, and. abundance of mitry ; all the inhabitants very rich, merchants ol’ great 
ftocks, tradesmen and handiSftfmcn of all profellions. But that wdiich is to me moifl 
confiderablc, is, what belongs to the worfhip of God, and cult of religion ; for the 
cathedral church, and all the parilh churches are very fumptuous, and provided of 
admirable learned men, which come out of that univerfity; of which thofe of the 
country are not the leaft to be valued, having furnifhed fo many preachers and other 
fubjeds for all other dignities, even to the liigheft government. "What lhall I lay of 
the orders of friars and nuns ? I I'carce know one order that has not two or three con¬ 
vents in the city, beautiful cloifters, great buildings, and yet greater churches; fome 
after the old falhion ; all with burniilied gold from top to bottom, as are thofe of 
St.Augullin, and St.Dominick : others after the modern way, with curious well- 
wrought ceilings; as is that of the Jefuits, and of our lady of Mercedes, which 
are of a very fine architecture. There are eight nunneries, I’ome of which have above 
two hundred nuns in them. There are betides many oratories, confraternities, 
hofpitals, and congregations. In our convent alone of the Jefuits, I remember there 
were eight foundations of levcral kinds, and for people of as many dift'erent ranks • 
and ellates in the world. I'he great congregation has few in the world equal to 
it: the chapel of it is very large, ami of a very rich material, covered with lilk 
and gold, and rare pictures, with other rich ornaments belonging to it., 'I'liere is 
here great frequentation of the facranients by monthly communions: the body of 
Chrift is expofed, and the church fo adorned with mufick and fweet linells, that it is 
a paradifejLipon earth. And amongft other pieces of devotion performed by this con¬ 
gregation, there is a great entertainment or treat given once a year at an hofpital, 
which is lb magnificent, that it is worth feeing; the fame is done in proportion by 
the other congregations. * 

This city is the l'c;it of a viceroy, who indeed is a king in greatnefs and authority, 
difpofing of a vaft number of places, cominands, and polls of honour and profit. There 
is likewil'e a rich archbilboprick of great authority; three courts, or royal audiencias; 
a merchant court, which decides all matters of trade; a famous univgrfity, in w'hicb 
are profell'ors very learned in their profellions; three colleges or fcHrols I'or youth, 
under the care of the fathers ol our company of Jefiis, in which are about one 
hundred and thirty profelfors or mailers: there arc every day new foundations fop 
orphans, widows, and to reiire women from lewdnels: there is the famous,hofpital of*^ 
St.Andrew for the Spaniards ; and St.Anne for the Indians; all which would require 
a relation by themfelvesi 

This is what I could not avoid faying about this great capital of Peru ; and if it 
continues increafing as it has done for this firlt a^e, it will not have its fellow in the 
world* The fame ,may be laid of Cufeo, Arequipa, ChuquizagajJ^and the great town of 
Potofi, which increafe fo, that he who is abfent a few years, does not know them when 
he fees them again; and the reafon is, that the veins and mines of gold and fUver, 
which, like a loadftone, have drawn fo many people thither, are fo far from leffen- 
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mgy that new <«es are difcovered every day, and thofe richer than the old ones; for 
which reafoa there comes yearly more people, and among them much gentry, as 
well as tradefraen of all arts and profelfions^ who moll of them Settle and increafe 
there. 


CHAP. XV. — The Adclantado Ahnagro enters into Chilcy having fuffered extremely 

by the Way. 

WE left the Adelantado Don Diego deAlmagro in a j^lice called Paria, from whence 
he was to purfue his journey to Chile, as he did in the beginning of the year 1535. 
He hinifelf going before, ordered Juan de Savedra to follow with twelve horfe by the 
royal highway through i he province of Las Chicas, the chief place of which was I'opifa, 
where he found the Inga Paulo, and the priefl Villacumu, who prefented him with 
ninety thoufand pefos of very fine gold, it being the tribute they ufed to fend the Inga 
from Chile, and which they were now fending, without being informed of the tragical 
accidents that had befallen the family; and there he fent back a great many Caciques 
of the countries he left behind him, and who had waited upon him thither. 

The three Spaniards, whom he had fent with the Inga Paulo, and two more who 
joined themfelves to them, being defirous of making new difeoveries, and acquiring 
honour, and withal making their court to the marlhal, went before, till they came to a 
place called Jujuy, which is a place or country where the people are very warlike, and 
eat human flefh, and who kept the Ingas always in great aw'e. This boldnefs coft three 
•of the Spaniards their lives, though they fold them dear, 'fhe Adelantado being 
refolved to revenge their deaths, fent Captain Salfedo, with fixty horfe and foot, to 
challife thofe Indians; but they, being alarmed, had called together their friends, and 
made a fort to defend themfelves in, and many pits with fliarp llakes in them, that the 
horfes might fall into them ; with which, and many facrifices and invocations made to 
their ’gods, they had refolved to expefl: their enemies. Captain Salfedo found them 
thus fortified, and being himfelf inferior in ftrength, fent to the Adelantado tor relief, 
who fent it him under the command of Don Francifeo de Chares; but the Indians then 
avoided engaging, and refolved to abandon their fort; though, not to lofe all their 
pains, they refolved*firft to attack Don Francifeo de Chares, where they killed a great 
many, and particularly of the Ipdians Yanaconas; and carrying off the fpoils, they made 
a fafe retreat: the Spaniards returned back t^^ their chief body. Since we mentioned 
the Yanaconas, it will not be amifs to explain the fignification of that word, for the 
better underftai^in’g of what follows. 

Jhe Yanaconls were, among the Indians, a people fubjetl 10 p rpetual flavery; and 
to be known, were bound to wear a fort of habit different from the reft. Thefe feeing 
the bravery of the Spaniards, and how much they made themfelves be femred and re- 
fperfled, bagan to rife againft their mailers, and adhered to the Spaniards, hoping 
thereby to ITiake off the yoke of llavery; and became cruel enemies to the other In¬ 
dians. That which this word Yanacona now fignifies in Chile, is, thofe Indians who 
do not belong to any particular lord; for as to freedom, there is no difference, the 
king having made them all free alike. 

From Jujuy the Adelantado marched with the vanguard, purfuing bis journey, leaving 
the rear to the care and command of Nogaral de Ulloa. He came to a place called 
Chaquana, where he found the Indians in arms; for though at fir ft they were frighted 
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with the fwiftnefs of the horfes, yet at laft they ^rew fo. little afraid of them, that they 
took a folemn oath by the great fun, either to die or kill them‘all. The Adelantado 
attacked them, a:fl& was in great danger, for they killed his horfe under him in the 
engagement; but he continuing ftill to fight them, they refolved at lafl to retire : then 
he purfued his journey, with his whole army, which was of two hundred horfe, and 
fomething above three hundred foot; with a great many Indians, as well Yanaconas, as 
others, who affiftcd the Inga Paulo. The army being thus numerous, they began to 
want provifions; and, which was worfe, they were without hopes of finding any, there 
being no place thereabouts that could afford it, the country being a defart, which 
lalled feven days, all barren ground, and full of fait nitre; and for their comfort, as 
they defeended a hill or precipice, after which they hoped for fome relief, they met 
with the fnows of the Cordillera, which was a fight able to freeze the bolclell under¬ 
taker, confidering the dangers and fufferings they were threatened with. Herrera, 
when he comes to this paffage, fays, fpeaking of the bravery of the Spaniards, and their 
patience in fuffering a great deal, which 1 fliall not relate, that I may not be thought 
to praife my own countrymen with affeftation; but 1 cannot omit fome part of it: 
he fays then, that to overcome fuch difficulties, none could have attempted it, but fuch 
as were ufed to endure hunger and thirft, and to enter into a country without guides, 
through forefts, and over great torrents, fighting at the fame time wdth their enemies 
and the elements, and fhewing invincible minds; marching both day and night, 
enduring cold and heat, loaded with their arms and provifion ; being all of them ready 
to put a hand to all thin'^s, even the moll noble among them being the firll, when a 
bridge or any thing was to be made, to turn pioneers and carpenters, and cut down 
trees, by which they were fit for the greatell enterprizes. 

I’he Adelantado feeing the new, and, in all appearance, the infuperable difficulty that 
attended this journey, did not lole courage, but made a bold exhortation to his men, 
telling them, that thefe were accidents that ufed to befal foldiers, w’ithont which no 
great honour could be gained, nor any of thofc riches which they Ibught after ; that 
they fhould put their trull in God, who would not fail to affill them, fince the planting 
of his fait^ depended upon their prefervation. They all anfwered chearfully, that they 
were ready to follow him to death ; and becaufe example is the belt rhetorick, he firlt 
began to enter into the Cordillera, or fnowy mountains, with a detachment of horfe 
going before, that if he found any provifions, he might fend a ffiare to the army, which 
began to faint for w'ant of it. But the more he advanced, he met with'nothing but 
valt defarts, with a wind fo cold, that it, ftruck them through; and the palTage grew 
ftraiter and llraiter, till at lalt it pleafed God, that from a high hill they dilcovered the 
valley of Copiapo, w'here the kingdom of Chile begins, where they were received very 
kindly by the Indians, out of the refpecl they bore to the Inga Paulo, afili afforded thetn 
provifions enough to fend fome to the army which followed. It is not poffible to ima¬ 
gine how much they were prefled both by cold and hunger, both Spaniards and In¬ 
dians ; here one would fall into the fnow, and be buried before he was dead ; another 
would lean againlt a rock, and remain frozen, jull as if he had been alive. If any did 
but flop to take breath, immediately a blafl of cold air left him fixed and immoveable, 
as if he had been of iron ; and a Negroe, who had a led horfe in his hand, did but 
turn his head, and flop to fee who called him, as fomebody did, and both he and the 
horfe remained lik,e two llatues; fo that there was no remedy but to keep moving, for 
if was certain death to flop a little ; but it could not be, but people fo weary and fo 
weak muft ftand flill fometiines j and therefore they loft a great many men, ftrowed 
up and down the mountain. 
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Garcilaffo fay^, there died ten thoufand Indians and Negroes; of the fifteen thoufand 
which went with the iSga Paulo, only five thoufand efcaped; for being all natives of 
|,^eru, and not having ever felt fuch cold, for which they were totally unprovided with 
cWfhs, they died apace; the Spaniards being better provided, endured lefs; and yet 
(iarcilaflb fays, they loft above a hundred and fifty men, and thirty horfes, which was 
a^reat lofs; others loft their fingers and toes, without feeling it. Their greateft fuf- 
ferin^ were in the night-time; for they had no wood to make fire, and the Indians eat 
the very dead bodies out of hunger. "J’he Spaniards with all their hearts would have 
eat the dead horfes, but they could not flop to flea them. At laft The provifions, fent 
them by the Adelaiitado, met them ; fo they palled the reft of the way pretty well. 
When'they came to the valley, the Indians made much of them, where we will leave 
them, to fee how others, that came after the Adelantado, pafs the mountain. 


CHAP. XVI. — Others pafs the Cordillera.—What happened to the Adelantado in 
Copiapo :—His Return from Chile :—His Misfortune and Death. 

-^^ 5 ^ 1)0 not find clearly the time of the year in which this army paffed the Cordillera: 
|v^]^,ert»in it could not be in the uiidft of fumrner, nor in the heart of winter, becaufe 
i^^i one of them would have efcaped, fince the firfl high wind would have overwhelmed 
them in the fnow ; therefore they paffed it, either in the beginning, or the end of the 
winter ; and mofl probably it was at the entrance of the winter; for if it had been 
at the going out of the winter^, thofe who followed would not have run fo great a 
hazard. 

'Fhe firft of thefe Was one Rodrigo Orgonnes, who was left by the Adelantado in 
Cufeo, to raife men and follow him, as he did. He loft his nails, and would have loft 
his fingers, it he had noi taken his hand off the pole that held his tent up: others loft 
their gj es, their cars, and many their lives; particularly all thofe who were in one 
tent, whicl) a ftorm rifing carried up, and in the morning they were found all dead in 
the fnow ; they loft alfo fix and twenty horfes. '> ^ 

'I'he next wh<i palled after R odrigo Orgonnes, was one .Tuan de Arrada, who brought 
the Adelantado the king’s difpatches, and his comtnilTion for his government, whom 
we left in Copiapo ; *and it will not be amiTs to fee what hr him there, before he 
received his cbmmillion, and fa^J'«his friends. The firft thing he did in this valley, was 
a work of charity and jufUce, in favour of tiio,true lord of that land, and was not in 
polfeflion of the government, becaufe he was left a minor, under the guardianfliip of 
his uncle, who not only did not think of putting him in polleflion, but contrived to take 
his life, which he would have effeded, if he could have got hin into his hands; but 
the fubjefts, more loyal than he, had hid him out of the way. The Adelantado being 
informed of the truth of this matter, and being entreated by the wronged Prince, 
reftored hin< to the pofl'cflion of his government, putting the tyrant to dt-ath. 

Before this happened, at their firft arrival at Copiapo, the Inga Paulo took care to 
look out for feme gold in that little province j and in one day having got together 
the value of above two hundred thoufand ducats, he prefented the yidelantado with it, 
irt the name of his brother, the Inga Iflango ; which gave the Spaniards great caufc oi 
admiration, feing thatrin one village, and in fo little time, fo miv:h gold had been 
found, gathering from this, how prodigioufly rich the country muft be 5 and therefore 
Almagro was i;ontent to think all his pains well taken that he had been at to come 
into it. 
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The Inga Paulo finding his prefent fo well received, being defir6us to make his 
court, got from the neighbouring parts three hundred thoufand ducats of gold more, 
which he prefented to the Adelantado; which gave him fuch joy, to fee that fo 
rich a country was fallen to his lot, that he caul’ed all his people to be aflembled, 
and pulling out all the bonds and obligations made to, him in Cufco, for the gold and 
lilver which he had there lent them, he cancelled them all, one by one, declarinfw .o 
his debtors, that he freely forgave them their debts, and w'^as forry they were not 
greater; and not only fo, but opening liis bags of gold, he began to ufe great 
liberalities; which fo pleafed them, that they forgot the dangers they had gone 
through, every one promifmg hirafelf vail riches from fuch a conquefl. Francifeo 
Lopes do Gomara, who writes this hillory. fays, that it was a liberality becoming a 
great prince, rather than a private foldier : but he adds, as a eonlideration ol the 
little liability of human allaii's, and ilie profperiiy of this world, that when he 
died, he had nobody to give a pall to oover his colH ). 

But let us not afiliif the reader fo fcon with the memory of that lamentable tragedy; 
Jet us rather follow this great captain in his good fortune. As he went forther into 
the country, he was reljjected and treateil as if he h.ij been the Inga himlelf, ini.all 
the places he came to; but when he came to a nation called the Promocaes, fo, 
was the limits, beyond which the kings of Peru could never extend their empi 
found the fame refiltance as they had done. J’he Adelantado perceiving tins, ,1,.- 
manded fuccour from the Inga Paulo, who gavt it him, by calling in the Inga’s gar- 
rifons of the neighbouring frontier ; and fo the wai began. 

Here the Spaniards met with their match, and began to experience that the conquefl: 
of this part of America would not be compalfcd by their bare appearing with their 
horfes, dogs, and guns; or that a kingtlom tnight be got by taking a king prifo- 
ner, aifd feparating liis army to their purpofes, and fo remain abfolute mailers of 
the field; for here they met with a nation, who, though they a^lmired their h nles, and 
were furprized to fee them, yet the greatnefs of thsir courage overcame that furprize, 
fo they met and engaged them with great valour, and many w'ore killed oti both lide.s. 
The Spaoilh blood, which ufed to be fo little fpill, was here Ihed in abundance; 
and from that time to thi.s, the llaughter of tiiem has not ceafed, fo as to make either 
fide fafo. , f ^ 

However, the valoijQiii'f the Spaniards, and the advantages they had over them by 
horfes and guns, was fuch, as they might well depent^ upem, which made them con¬ 
ceive the conquelt of Chile to be a work of about two years at moll; as it is probable 
it would have been, if the divifions between Almagro and Pizarro, and his brothers, 
had not cut the thread of that enterprife, as it did that of their own lives ; for they pe- 
rilhcd by one another’s hands, upon points of contelt about jurijdicliofi. , r 

About this time the Adelantado being engaged witli tlie Indians in a bloc^y war, 
Rodrigo Orgonnes arrived with his Spaniards, and fo did Juan de Arrado, with tlie 
King’s royal patents, and a comniillion for the government of a hundred loagues of the 
country ; which w'as juft as if a deluge of water had been poured upon the fire already 
lighted of the war with the Promocaes, Cauquenes, and Pencos, who were the nations 
that had withftood this invafion. As for the Indians, they {»etended to no more than 
to defend their country, and their liberty, from’foreign invaders; and the Spaniards 
found themfelves called away by more earnell motives of intereft, and fo turned another 
way. Not but that there were different opinions about what was to be done; feme 
thought that it was better to fettle where they were, the heavens and earth behig both 
the bell: that they had yet difeovered, and its riches fuch as they were witnelfe of;' 

others 
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dthers were c4?*opinion to be content with what they had difcovered, without expofmg 
thetnfelves to new daflgers, and the accidents of war. But thofe who brought the 
King’s commiflion, infifted extremely, that the Adelantado Ihould go to enjoy the 
elFeft of the King’s favour to him; and, above all, that which moved Almagro moft, 
was the jcaloufy of feeing the; Pizarros mafters of Peru : to which might be added, 
that if he did not take poffeffion of Ciifco, by virtue ot the King’s patent, he might 
be in danger of remaining, at laft, without any title to any thing he had. In this 
confufion of motives, the Adelantado /luck to the worll, as it happened, fince he loft 
his lile: he had, it feeins, arrived to the top of fortune’s wheel; and it is the lame 
thing with her to /land ftill, and to begin to go down; which he did, till he tumbled 
quite -to the ground, imd had his head feparated from his Ihoulders. 

The world I'eldom performs its jrioinifes, otherwife who could have told this great and 
generous man, that he fliould f:d! by thofe hands to which he had lent his? 'I’he 
Pizarros would not have been at that height, if the franknefs and friendlliip of Alma¬ 
gro had not allifted them from I lie beginning with his fortune and good counfef; but 
notliing of all this was fullicicnt to lave him from death by their procurement. I’he 
differences between them grew to that height, that they engaged in a battle againft each 
other; in wliich the Pizarros were conquerors, and Hcinando Pizarro, the chief of 
them, ordered Almagro to be beheailed, being no ways touched by^ their antient friend- 
Ihip, nor the fubiaillions and tears of Almagro himfelf, though a venerable old man, 
begging his compalTion with a body full of honourable wounds ; but as if he had been 
a Italue of marble or brafs, he (hewed no figns of compaffion. It is granted that Al¬ 
magro did ill, to leave the conquell of Chile, fo w^ell begun, and where he might have 
fettled himfelf and his friends to fuch advantage, to go back to Cufeo, to govern there 
by force, in cafe the tPizarros Ihould oppofe him; but they alfo were much to be 
blamed, in not coming to fome agreement with their antient friend and companion; 
but they are inexcufabh^ in (hewing fo much cruelty, as to put him to death : accord¬ 
ingly all their own profperity feemed to end with his, and to turn to a lamentable 
tragedy, in which they died by one another’s hands, as may be feen more at large in 
the already cited authors. For me, it is my hulinefs to purfue the conquell and fettle- 
inent of C.hile, which is ray theme. 


BOOK V. 

OF •run CONQUEST AND FOtKOATlON OF THE KINGDOM OF CHILE. 


CHAP. I. — The Governor Pedro Valdivia enters Chile :— Ik conquers and fettles that 
Kingdoniy and is the fifjl that enters as far as Mapocho. 

' * • 

more I draw near to the relating the fettlement made in Chile by its firft found- 

ers and captains, who reduced that kingdom to the obedience of Their Catholic 
Majefties, and to the knowledge of God, the more 1 mifs thofe papers and records,'# 

which 
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which bang fo far off, I cannot have the help of in defcribing the pa^culars of thS 
evehts which were very memorable at the firfl; entrance of the Sjianiards. I muft there¬ 
fore make ufe of fuch paffages as I fliall find up and down in the general hiftories of 
the Indies; and this will refrefti in me the memory of what 1 have feen or learned by 
others; and'yet I muft owm the knowledge and informa{ion the reader will have from 
hence, will be but fcanty and fhort, fuch as I fhould have hardly attempted to publifh 
without this apology; and defiring my readers to accept of this colleflion for the pre- 
fent, till the complete hillory of Chile does come out, I having left men moll eminent 
in their profeffion employed in it whhn I left thofe parts. 

The Adelantado Almagro being returned in the year 1537 to Cufco, Colonel Pedro 
Valdivia defired from the Adelantado Francifco Pizarro leave to purfue the conqueft 
o£ Chile, fmce he had power and commilhon from the King to grant it. He promifed 
not to return till he fhould have completed the fubjeffion of it, and reduced it to the 
obedience of the crown and God Almighty. The Adelantado, who had it in his 
thoughts, becaufe of the fame of its great riches, to follow the conqueft of Chile, 
confidering this gentleman to be one of the bravefl captains that had come to the Indies, 
having bom arms in Italy and Peru, and given a very good account of all that he had 
undertaken, chofe him for this enterprize in the year 1 ^39, giving him a year’s time 
to prepare all things, that he might fet out, as he did, in the year 1540. I do not 
fay any thing of the particulars of his journey, nor of the people he carried with him, 
becaufe I am not where I can have a diflind information; only that in which all agree, 
is, that he got together a good body of men, both Spaniards and Indians; for thefe 
laft relating what riches the Ingas ufed to draw from people who owned his empire in 
thofe parts, animated every body to this enterprize; and Valdivia feconding, with- 
addrefs, thefe impreffions, made a good army, with which he fet out from Peru. 

They had almoft perifhed with cold, hunger, and other inconveniences; yet at laft 
they arrived, and advanced at firft with little difficulty ; but as they w-ept, engaging 
further in the country, ftill they found more oppofition : they nrft came to the valley 
of Copiapo, which fignifies the feed of Torquoifes; for there is a rock of them*, of fo 
great a ouantity, that they are grown Icfs valuable upon it, as Herrera fays: it is h blue 
none, which makes a very good ffiew. And fmce now we enter this kingdom with 
more advantage, and upon a fteady foot of fettlement, it will not be amifs to deferibe 
the valleys and places where the cities we?e firft founded, and the other fettleinents, 
that we may not be obliged to look back with an ufel^s repetition. • 

The valley of Copiapo is the firft of the inhabited viflleys of Chile, though the beft 
part of the people are Indians, with a few Spaniards, out of which one is the Cortige- 
dor, who is named by the governor of Chile. The land is of itfelf very fruitful, and 
is made more fo by a pleafant river, which runs about twenty leagues in it before it 
empties itfelf into the tea in a bay which makes its harbour. Here grow all forts of die 
natural fruits and grains of the country, and of Europe ; the maize yields above three 
hundred for one, and the ears of it are almoft half a yard long, as Herrer^ and Other 
authors relate. Though I am not informed as to the particular of Valdivia’s reception 
here by the Indians, yet 1 fuppofe it was without much contradiflion; becaufe thefe 
people were already accuftomed to the foreign yoke of the In^, and had already feen 
an 4 received the Spaniards out of refpefl to the Inga Paulo, who accompanied Almagrd, 
who gave them their lawful Cacique, or prince, ^ we have feen. They h 3 M the fame 
facility in the valleys of Guafeo, which is about five and twenty or thirty 
Copiapo, and that of Coquimbo Limari, and as far as Quillota. Here the 
arms, and oppofed th^ CaftilMis vigorouily; engaging them almoft daily, as people 
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that came to cqpqoer and fubdue their country. The Governor Valdivit^ p^etrated a$ 
far as the valley of Mapocho, though with the lofs of many of his men. He found 
diis valley extremely well peopled, becaufe of its breidth, fertility, and pleafantnefs, 
bang thoroughly watered by the river of that name, which, after having run feme 
leagues, finlw under ground, does not lofe itfelf entirely, but appears more nobly, and 
comes out with a more powerful ftream two or three leagues further, being much bet¬ 
tered in its waters, which, from muddy, are turned clear as chryftal. 


CHAP. II.— The Foundation of the City of St.Jago in Mapocho.—The Defeription of 

its Situation. 

TOWARDS the eafl, the great Cordillera, or Snowy Mountain, is a wall to tfiis 
valley of Mapocho, and is in winter all over white, but in fummer by fpots here and 
there; to the weft it has the ragged rocks of Poiiangue, Caren, and Lampa,* whofe 
foot we may fay is Ihod with gold (for that which is found in its mines is fo fine, that a 
great deal was got out of them). Neither is this valley uncovered on the fides; for to 
the north and fouth it is environed by other mountains, which, though they do not 
approach the Cordillera in height, yet are high enough to make a circle about this 
valley, which iii feveral of its rocks produces gold : it is, in its diameter from the Cor¬ 
dillera to the hills of Poiiangue and Caren, five or fix good leagues, and from north 
to fouth, which is from the river Colima to that of Maypo, feven or eight leagues more j 
fo that its circumference is between 26 and 28 leagues, or more, if we go down as far 
•as Francifeo del Monte, which is a place of moft pleafant fliady woods, where all the 
timber is cut for the building of the houfes. 

In this valley, two leagues from the great Cordillera, by tjje fide of the river Ma¬ 
pocho, Go(l has planted a mountain of a beautiful afpedl and proportion, which is like 
a watch-tower, upon which the whole plain is difeovered at once with the variety of its 
culture in arable and meadow ; and in other places woods of a fort of oak upon the 
hills, which alford all the fuel necelTary for the ufes of life. At the foot of this moun¬ 
tain, which may be two miles about, the Cattilians found many habitations of the 
Indians, to the number of eighty thoufand, as authors report; which Pedro de Valdi¬ 
via obferving, and gueffing from thence, that it was the bell part of the whole valley, 
he refolved R) found here the ci{y of St. Jago, which he began the 24th of February m 
the year 1641. It fiands in 34 degrees of hoifude, and longitude 77, diftant from the 
meridian of Toledo 1980 leagues. The form and ground-plot of this city yields to few 
others, and is I'uperior to moll of the old citic'" of Europe; for it is regular, like a 
chjl^fs-ltoard, and in that lhape, and that which we call the iqi. res for the men, of 
black and white, are in the city called Hies, with this difference, that fome of them are 
triangular, fome oval, fome round ; but the fquare ones are all of the fame make and 
bigpefs, ard are perfedlly fquare; from whence it follows, that whe^efoever a man 
Hands at any corner he fees four ftreets, according to the four parts of the heavens, 
Thefe fquares at firft were but of four large houfes, which were diftributed to the firft 
founders; but now by time and fucceflion of inheritance, they have been divided into 
lefTer, and are every day more and‘more divided} fo that in every fquare there are 
many houfes. - . 

Towards the north, the city is watered by a pleafant river, till it fwells fometimes 
bi winterj when it rains eight, nay twelve and fomteen daya without ceafiag} for then 
a bverflowai' and doee great mifclnef in the dty, carrytj^'away whole houfes, of 
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the mins may be yet feen in fome places? for’this reafon, th^ have*railed 

wtiH on that fide; againft which, the riyer lofing its ftrength, is thrown on the othei 

fide, and the city thereby freed from this inundation. 

From this river is drawn an arm on the eafl: fide, which being fubdividcd into as 
many ftreams as there are fqiiares, enters into every one ff them, and runs through 
all the tranfverfal (Ireets by a conduit or canal j and bridges are every where, as ne- 
ceffity requires, for the p-i/fagc of carts: fo that all the houfes have a Itream of water, 
which cleanfes and carries with if all the filth of the city : and from this dil'pofirion ol 
water, it is eafy to water or overflow all the ftreets in the heat of funiraer, withbul 
the trouble ol carts or other conveniences, and that without any charge. All thefi 
rivulets empty themfclves to the wefi:, and are let into the grounds without the city, 
tOjWater the gardens and vineyards that are there: which being done, it is let into othei 
fiSds, fowed with all forts of grain, and then returns to the great river. The inhabit 
ants do not drink of this water, though pretty good; but it ferves to water horfes and 
other animals i therefore they fetch water from the river for their own drinking, 01 
draw it from wells, which yield very good, and very cool: thofe who are yet iiicei 
femd to the fprings and fountains, ol which there arc many in the neighbourhood, m hich 
yield moll: excellent fweet water. Tnc llreefs of this city are all of the fame bignefs 
and proportion, broad cnougli for three coaches to go abrealt eafily : they arc paved 
on each fide near the houfes, and the middle is unpaved for tlic palfagc of carts. Then 
is one ftreet that is of an extraordinary breadth, :md in it fifteen or fixteon coaches 
may go abreall *, this is to the fouth, and runs call and weft the whole length of tin. 
city: this is called La Cannada; and though at firll it did not extend be)ond the 
city, yet now it does, and has many buildings and gardens ; and there is the chuich ol 
St. Lazarus : but there are feveral fquarcs built further which inclofe in again, and fo 
it is in a good fituation. ^ 

This Cannada is the bell fituation of the whole place, where ftierc is al.w'ays an aijf 
ftirring, fo as the inhabitants in the greateft heats of fummer can fit at their doors, md 
enjoy the cool; to which may be added the agreeable profpeft it affords, as well bec^Ufe 
of -the b\jftle of carts and coaches, as of a grove of willows which is watered by a little 
rivulet from one end of the ftreet to the otherit is befides adorned witli a famous 
convent of St. Francis, the church of which is all of a white free-ftonc, all fquare Hone 
finely cut, and a fteeple of the fame at ‘one end of it, fo high, that it is feen a 
great way off by thofe who come from other parts.. It is divided into throe payti?* 
and has its galleries; the uppermoft is a pyramid :* from it one may difeovur QH 
all fides lovtily profpefls, which delight the eye extremely, and recreate the 

■i ' 


CHAP. 111 .-—Of ihe other Edijitcs and Churches of the City of St.JagL 

THIS city hAs (befide this ftreet called tho Cannada, which might afford manj 
fuch as are in great cities) another very large one, named of St. Saturnino; it has 
wife the place of Santla Anna, where has been lately built a church dedicated to that 
gl^iotts faint. There is alfo a place called La Placera de la Compania de Jofiis, whore 
me front of their church makes a figure, and is a'retteat or tabernacle upon the da,Y|iSt' 
the.j^oceflion of Corpus Chrifti. Moll: of the other religious hof^ have thqir plAoei 
bek^ the great porticos or entrances of,their churches; but ahive all, 
caltbMte JE^cipal Piaqe^ all the bufinefs of law and commerce is* 
two AdsB-df the place and fouib have buildings after the 
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tfiley halite made '^eij good new balconies to ri»an, and large windows, to fee the bulU 
feEduS and other public diverfions which are made there. The north fide is all upon 
arches of brick; underneath which are the fcriveners and public notaries, as allb the 
fetfretarilhips of the royal Audiencia, and the town-houfe; and over-head are the royal 
lodgings, with balconies to the place, with the great halls for the meeting of the town- 
home officers; and in the middle are the audience-rooms of the royal chancery, with 
their galleries to the place : and, lafily, the royal apartments, where the royal officers 
are lodged; and the rooms ncceffary for the treafury and chamber of accounts, and 
lodgings for the officers. 

ITie fide that lies to the weft has in it, firft, the cathedral church, which is of three 
ifles, befides its chapels, which it has on each fide : it is all of a fine white ftone; the 
chief ifle, or that of the middle, being upon arches aud pillars of an airy and gailadt 
.'irchite£ture. The remainder of this fide to the corner is taken up with the epifcopal 
palace, which has a very fine garden, and noble apartments both high and low* with 
a gallery fupporlcd by pillars, which anfwcr the Place ; which, if it were equally built 
on the call and fouth fidcs, would be one of the moft beautiful and agreeable places 
that can be; for it is perfcftly fquare, and ivery large, with a due regard to the whole 
plot of the city. 1 doubt not but in time the two old-fafliioned fides will be pulled 
down, and others built on pillars and arches proportinnably to the other fides. 

I’hc greateft part of the buildings, (except the public ones, which are of a rough 
ftone, but very hard, which the mountain of Santa Lucia affords, and is within the 
city, and fome great gates and windows which are of mouldings of ftone or brick,) 
that is to fay, the ordinary buildings, are of earth and ftraw well beaten together, which 
i§ fo ftrong, that 1 have feen great openings made in a wall, to make great gates after 
the modern way, and yet the wall, though a very high one, not feel it, though the 
houfe was none of the neweft, but almoft as ancient as the city; for the fun bakes and 
hardens the earth and lb iw fo well together, that I have feen a piece of thofc walls fall 
from a high place, and not break in pieces, though fo big that a man could not carry 
it. At prefent, the houfes that are built are of a better form, higher, and lighter thag. 
at firft, becaufe the firft conquerors were more intent upon getting gold, and spending 
it in fumptuous treats, and high living, with fplendour and liberality, than in build¬ 
ing palaces, as they might have done, by reafon they had many hands, and ftone 
hard by. 

fa matter of buildings, this ci»y, as moft others of the Indies, may brag, that it imi¬ 
tated Solomon, who began with building the temple and houfe of God before he built 
his town palace. So the Spaniards have done all over the Indies, in this new world, 
iffiierki^ this cuftom from their ancoftors of Old Spain; for I n’member, that travel¬ 
ling in Caftilla, I made this obfervation, that let the place or village be never fo fmall, 
yet it hs^ a good church ; and even where the houfes were poor, and like dove-coats, 
the dttlrches were of free-ftone, with a (teeple of the fame ; which gave me matter of 
edifiMtion, confidering the piety of the faithful on this occafion. * 

JotC fo the Spaniards of the Indies began firft to ereft churches, with fo much appli- 
caSon, that they do not feem buildings made within thefe hundred years j but rather 
iucb as one would think they had inherited from their anceftors, or had been built by 
^Gentiles; and yet there is not a church in all the Indies, which they have not railed 

already fpoke of the cathedral of St. Jago} and much 
be«i Md of its ftrength and beauty, and ,the ornament of its altars 
Jt^ere are befides feveral other fine chcO#^* %at of St. Domingo*^ 
thOQgh not of is built upon arches of brick, greaf many fine chapels my 
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each fide, particularly that of Nueftra Samora del Rofario, which is* all painted and 
gilded, with handfome knots and feftoons. The facrifty is full of ornaments of brocade 
’ of gold and filver, and embroidered filks of the fame; a great deal of plate for the 
altar, and mouldings of the altar-piece, all gilded. But this is nothing to the cloifter, 
which by this time is made an end of, and is of a fine -architefture, two ftories high j 
and the lower, where the procelfion goes, is adorned with exquifite paintings in the tour 
corners, where are four altars all gilded, and light as a bright flame: the apart¬ 
ment at the entrance is alfo finely fet off with pictures of faints of the order, of 
excellent hands. 

The convent of St. Francis may be called a town for its largenefs : it has two cloif- 
ters for the proceflions ; the firft is upon arches of brick j and the fecond, which is 
the largeft, very finely painted, with the ftory of the life of the faint compared with 
palfages of our Saviour Jefus Chrift’s life; and over, are all the faints of the order; 
and at each comer four great piftures, with four altars, which fcrve for the processions 
and ceremonies of holidays. 

The church is of free-ftone, and all its altars gilded on the infide; but above all, 
the feats of the choir are a piece of rare wQfkmanlhip: it is all of cyprefs, by which 
means there is always an admirable fmell. The firft row of feats reaches, with its 
crowning or ornaments, to the very roof, all of excellent architefture, with its mould¬ 
ings, bafes, cornifties, and other proportions. 

The church of our Lady of the Mercede, is alfo built upon brick arches. The 
great chapel is admirable for the thicknefs of its wall, and the beauty of ceiling, which 
IS all of cyprefs wood, in the form of a duomo, or cupola. The great cloifter is begun 
upon fo fine a model, that to finilh it fo, will require the care and application of thofe 
who have the government of that convent. The lituation of this convent is the fineft 
and nobleft «f any, except that of St. Francis: it has the advantage of receiving the 
river firft, whereby water is fo plentiful in the convent, that (they have »been able to 
make two mills to grind corn enough for the convent, and to give away. 

^ The convent of St. Auguftin is but newly begun; but its church, all of free-ftone, 
will ou'ttio all the others tor beauty; it is of three ifles, and in the mid ft of all the 
hurry and bufinefs'of the town. 

It is not many years that the facred ordf r of the blefled Juan dq Dios has been fettled 
in this kingdom; and in a little time thofe fathers have done a great deal; for, having 
taken upon them the care of the royal hnfpitals, they have reformed them, aflifting the 
fick with all neatnefs, care, and diligence, and have added feveral large built^gs. 
They are much helped in this by the devotion the people have for their founder, to 
whom they addrefs their prayers and vows in their wants and neceffities, and not in 
vain, for they feel great relief by his interceflion. , 

The college of the company of Jelus has not been able to build the infide of the 
houfe, becaufe from their firft foundation the fathers have attended only the finifisng of 
the church ;* which is now compafled, and is without difpute the fineftr next tb the 
cathedral. It is all of a white ftone, the front of an excellent architefture, and bver 
the cornilh a figure in relievo of a Jefus. The great chapel has its cupola and lanthorn 
all adorned with feftoons and knots of two forts^of wood, white and red, which makes 
a beautiful fhew. 

The covering'or roof is all of cyprefs, inlaid with all fort§ of flower-vorik, and 
divided into five parts; the nuddlemoft is a corapofure of all forts of which 

feem a labyrinth to thofe who, fee it from the ground, and, with a nobfejOtit^Athat 
runs round, gives a delightful profpefl. 

The 
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The architefture of the altar, and the tabernacle for keeping the holy facrament, 
are valued at a prodigious fum. The altar rifes to the top of the church ; and becaufe, 
according to art, it ought to have reached from wall to wall, which it does not, the 
empty places are filled up with two reliquaries on each fide, which join to the altar: 
this being all gilded, feeins, when one firft comes in, to be one plate of gold. 


CHAP. IV. — Of the Civil Government, both Eccleftajlical and Secular, of the City of 
St. Jago ; and of the Nature and Properties of its Inhabitants. 

GOVERNMENT is the foul of the body politic; and therefore, at the fame time 
that the city of St. Jago was founded, the corporation W'as fettled to adminifter juf- 
tice, without wdiich no government can Hand. The corporation confifts of two 
ordinary Alcaldes, an Alfercs royal, an Alguazil mayor, a general Depofitarius, fix 
counfellors, or aldermen, chofen every year, half out of the gentlemen called Enco- 
menderos, and half out of the inhabitants of the place, who have bought that privilege 
for themfelves and their defeendants. Of the two Alcaldes, he that is of the Encomen- 
deros has the precedence and firfi vote* and the inhabitant the other: they divide 
the year between them by fix months. There is a prefident to the aflembly, who 
is always corregidor, and lieutenant to the captain-general; and it is a place of great 
. honour : and though it be of more charge than profit, by reafon of the expence be¬ 
longing to it b(.'ing unavoidable, yet it never fails of pretenders, becaufe of its authority, 
and the refpetl paid to the office. There are chofen yearly, with the two Alcades, two 
• others of the holy fraternity, or Hermandad, whofe jurifdidion is without the bounds 
of the city, as is pra6Iifed in other parts. About thirty years ago there was founded 
a royal chancery in this city, which confifts of a prefident, four Oydores, or counfel¬ 
lors, and tjivo lifcals • one who is the ordinary, and another, who has been added 
within thefe four years, and has the fame honours, who has the protedion of the 
Indians, and the matters belonging to the holy Cruzada. After thefe is the Alguazil 
mayor de Corte, who has alfo the inagiftrate’s habit, and a chair of Hate: thetjuare 
the officers called the chancellor, fecretaries, referendaries, and others, as in fuch 
courts. There is no appeal from the fentence of review given in this court, but to 
the royal council of the Indies; and then'there is a certain fum, below which there 
is no appeal neither. It cannot be denied but the majefty of this tribunal has very 
m,uch adorned the city; thovign there want not thofe who lament the hindrance it has 
to its riches and incretife, which would have been more confiderable, if the 
inhabitants had continued in their firft fimplicit;., cloathing themfelves with the manu- 
fadures of the country, and avoiding all thofe pompous livt oes which are now in 
I ulej,,;for thofe who before might walk in the public place in a plain drefs of the 
cotiatry, and be honoured and refpecled, muft now appear in filk, or Spanilh cloth, 
;ii^ch yet. is dearer than filk, for a yard of it cofts fometimes twenty,pieces of, eight, 
^y. gentleman of eftate cannot now' appear decently in public without many fervants 
in rich liveries; and within a few years they have brought up a vanity of rich para- 
; fpls, umbrellas, which at firft were only ufed by the people of the greateft quality; 

. iMd now nobody is without them,‘but thofe v.'ho cannot compafs them ; and though 
of grettj, gravity, and very ufeful to preferve health, yet it increafes thofe 
ufetT in great cities; for this, and fome other re^fons, fome were of 
it would, have been better for the city and kingdom, that they had con- 
i daued to go’y^m then^ves without this court of | rbyal Audiencia, as they did for- 

9 ' mefly: 
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merly; but, to fay truth, they are in the wrong; for, firft, there aw tnan|^ cities in 
the! Indies, where, without a court of this nature, 1 have fecn vanity thrive m liveries 
and fuperfluous expences as mucli as any wlicrc. Secondly, becauf', abftra^ting 
from paffion and intereft, which commonly do raiflead men in the adminiilration of 
juftice, it cannot be denied but that the fovereign autliority of this tribunal is of great 
weight to maintain the quiet of the kingdom, by keep'ng an evnn liand in the adminiC- 
tration of juftice, and not luftbring that the tyranny fume afllbt, cither by reafon of 
their preferments or riches, Ihould ilifle right reafon, or opprefs innocency, which has 
not learned to court and Hatter. 

Thus a royal Audieiicia is a bridle to vice, a reward t(i virtue, a proledion to the 
poor, and a maintenance of right and reafon; and this was tijc intention of eur catho¬ 
lic monarch: for this reafon did he credt this court, which is t'le more necefl'ary, 
becaufe it is at that diftauce from the royal prefence, and fo hard that the cues of the 
poor fhould reach his cars; for if fomeiimes they do-arrive to his court, it is fo faintly, 
that they can fcarce be heard: for this reafon, thofe who have the chuliiig and lending 
the king’s officers into fuch remote pans, ought to be tin- more careful to piovidc men 
of chriuian principles, and well inteuiioncd, as indeed they Inve been, and are Hill in 
that kingdom; and it is no more than is nereflary, for a good example to thofe new 
chriffians the Indians. 

This royal Audiencia is the caufe likewife, that much gentry comes from Europe to 
the Indies, and fo help to people them, and to continue the good inteicnurfe between 
Spain and that country, which is good for both. It cannot likewife be denied (though 
that be but as an accelfory ), that the prefeiice and afliflancc of this royal tribunal at all 
public feafts and exeicifos, is of great countenance to them, and particularly to the 
Lterary adfs and commencements, whereby learning is encouraged; and thofe whef 
employ thenifelves in that honourable fludy have a rcnwud before their eyes, hoping to 
attain to be advocates, referendaries, fifcals, and coui'fellors: fyr in the JVell-Jndics 
thofe places are all very honourable, and particularly in (ihile, vvlierc the fdaries are 
larger than mother parts, and yet provilions are cheaper; fo that it is cafy to lay'up a 
gosd parj^f one’s revenue. Befides thefe tribunals, there are others, as that of the 
chamber m accounts, or treafury, for tlie management and adminillration of the King’s 
revenue; thefe officers do likew'ife vifit the fhips that come in and out at the port of 
Valparifo; their offices are very honourable, and of great profit, find they are in the 
King’s gift, as thofe of the royal Audiencia are. ^ 

The aifairs of juftice, and things belonging to good gov'crninent, arc under the Au¬ 
diencia; but thofe of w;ir and preferments belong to the governor, of whom we fhall 
fpeak in a proper place. 

The bifhop is absolute lord of all the churcii-govcrnracnt; and though the biffic^ric 
of St. Jago is none of the richell of the Indies, becaufe all the prudud of me 
earth is I'o cheap, and by confequcuce the tithes do not rife high, yet this very abun¬ 
dance is part of the /iches of the bifliopric; for by this means the bifliop’s family a^d 
expences are the eafier fupplied, and he may keep more attendance, and yet lay upti 
good part of his revenue; whereas other bifhoprics, though richer, have enough to 
do to keep up the decency of their dignity. There is a numerous clergy, who make 
a great cortege to the bifhop upon certain public days; and when he is received ^ 
firft time, and takes^ polfeflion, the ceremony is veryt great; for part of the royal 
encia, the chapters, all the militia, horfe and foot, with the peoj^le, go 
him ; lb that it is a day of great pomp. 

The 
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The chapteF‘\)f Hie cathedral is a venerable body of men, in which the King alone 
provides the vacancies by virtue of his royal patronage, and the concellion of thepppes ; 
fo that there is not, as in Spain, the bifliop or the pope’s nionth; but in the Indies all 
dignities of cathedrals, even to the very parifh priefls, are all at the King’s nomination, 
but with fome differences; foi; the dignities are beflrowed in Spain itfelf, by the advice 
of the council of the Indies j but the cures or livings pi' parifli priefts, the King does 
bMow them by his governor or prefident, who expofes a public edid, that all oppo- 
fera for the vacancy of fuch a benefice may come and oppofe the examination; and 
of ihefe, the bifliop preJ'ents three to the governor general, to chufe in the King’s 
xiaift€. 

The holy tribunal of the inquifition, which is in Lima, ferves for all the whole 
South-America; fo that in Chile tliere is only a comtniff'ary, with Iiis officers and fami¬ 
liars, who accompany liim in all public afts, and form a tribunal with great authority. 
There is likewife an officer of the Cruzada, called a commiff'ary, which is likt^wii'e a 
poll of great authority; and the day that the bull is publilhed, all the orders of the 
religious arc bound to be at the procellion. 

Let us conclude this chapter by laying||^'omt;thing of the natives who are born and 
bred in this city : they are generally irfgenious, and of good parts; and thofe whofe 
inclination is to learning, i'ucceed very well; but they are naturally more inclined 
to war, very Icw of them taking to other craployntents, either of trade or bufmefs ; 
and they v/ho, Irom titcir infancy, or by a ftrong inclination, do not take to learning, 
feldoin I'ucceed, and eifily leave it, if put upon it, to follow the found of a drum or 
a truntpet, and never <ue quiet till they get to be enrolled as fokliers, being much 
tetter pi afed witlt the liberty of a foldier’s life, than with the difeipline of the fchools. 

They are much addfcted to iiorfemanffiip: and 1 have often feen, that to flrengthen 
a child tltal can hardly go, the belt, way is to fet him on horfeback; this makes them 
prove dexterous liorl'cinKn,.and bold. And it is a common opinion and a known experi¬ 
ence, that for horfe, one of the country is better than four from abroad : this has been 
fufficiehrly proved in the courl'e of fo long a war as that which has buffed that kingdjjgj,^ 

I’hey are naturally liberal, good-natured, and friendly, particularly if fftey are 
treated honourably, with due regard; they are pretty ftubborn and wilful; to be led 
ordy by fair means, and then they are docile and tradajile; but if force is ufed, they 
do worfe and worl'e. This we the fathers of the fociety do often experience in our 
colleges; fo are obl'ged to jOhd them by rweetnel's and emulation, rather than by 
riartttr and harflmefs. 


qHlAP. V. —- Of the Richesi Militia, Studies, and Jncreafe of the City of Sf, Jago» 

,c I 

THIS city, to which the King given the title of Moll Noble and Loyal, is the 
ca|Mtilii,'City «f Chile, and one of the bell in the Indies, next to thofe two royal plies 
of and Mexico, which do exceed it in fumptuous edifices, in people and trade, 
becaufe they are more antient and nearer Spain, and for a greater paffage for the peo¬ 
ple that come from lilurojie, and free from the tumults of war, which is a canker that 
eatfe deepen into great cities and kingdoms j and it is no fmall proof of their'force, to 
beulde to maimam fo J^ng a war. • • 

founded one hundred and four years ago; and it had all that while fuf- 
tanned load of a long and ftubborn war, which native Indians have made 

the withott any iq|ermiflionj in wMch^ its inhabitants have eith» 

alwavR 




always been in arms, or fending many horfes and provlfioh to the caujp; a cal^ity^ 
which, far from letting it grow to what it is, ought to have kept it down from the 
beginning : nor is it of a iiirall confideration, for the growth ot other cities in the 
Indies, to refledl, that they being in the w ay, and, as it were, upon the paflage of 
other places, many new comers have fettled there, who perhaps at firfl were bound 
for other countries, or at leafl were indiilerent where they flayed, and took up with 
them. • It is otherwife with the city of Sr. Jago, becaufc the kingdom of Chile beiflg 
fo remote, and the lafl of all the Spanilh dominions, it is the mn plus ultra of the 
world : fo that nobody goes thither by chance, but on purpofc, and upon fome defign 
or particular intereft ; for which reafon the number of ftrangers is little. 

But the city is fo good and convenient to pafs away life wdth eafe, that notwithfland- 
ing thefe difadvantages, it is fo encreafed, that it allonifhes all who fee it, few cities 
of the Indies outdoing it in finery, particularly as to the women (it were to be wifhed 
it were not to that excefsj; for all things coming from Europe are there prodigioully 
dear; and this caufes many families to run behind hand. Who fhould fee the place 
of St. Jago, and that of Madrid, could fee no difl'crence as to this point; nay, as to the 
women, the finery exceeds that of Madrid ;|for the Spanifli women, fcorning to go to 
fervice, are all ladies, and love to appear asTuth, as much as they can, and the emu¬ 
lation between them about fine clothes, jewels, and other ornaments for themfelves 
and their fervants, is fuch, that let their hufhands be never fo rich they want all they 
have, particularly if they are of the nobility, to fatisfy the pride of the women. 

As to the militia of the city, the firll part of it is the company of inhabitants, Enco- 
menderos, and reformed captains, who have no other commander but the governor 
himfelf, or his deputy; after that, there are two or three troops of horfe, and three 
or four companies of foot, all Spaniards. 7 ’hefc often mufter on holidays, and are 
exercifed in the ufe of their arms; and fometimes there are general mufters before the 
Oydores and royal officers, where their arms are examined ; who alfo notj* them down, 
to know what flrength they can raife upon occafion, puniffiing fuch as do not keep 
their arms and horfes fit for fervice. By this diligence they are very ready at their 
' aSms, '^d the exercifing of them proves an entertainment for them and the whole city : 
for very often, in the public proceffions, one or two of thefe companies ufe to come 
out, and make a falvo for them ; and in the holy week there always attend a troop 
of horfe, and a company of foot, who guard the ftreet, where the proceffions of the 
whippers go to keep the peace, becaufc of the Indijins, who ufe to take tliat., time 
to make fome rifings, the Spaniards being wholly taken up with their devotions. 

The days in which this militia makes the beft ffiow, are* when the bilhops epnie to 
be received, becaufc they make a lane from the entrance of the city to the great place 
of it, where they form their battalion ; and the concourfe of the people ufes to be fo 
great, that though the place is very large, there is fcarce room fdr them. 

And fince we are upon that fubjefl, we cannot omit to obferve that which ut wor¬ 
thy of admiftition, and that is, to fee how it is increafed in the number <of Spaniards 
within thefe forty years. It is probable, the fame has happened to the other ciries of 
the Indies; but this has had a continual drain, by fupplying foldiers for the war with 
the Indians, where many periffi, and few return. I remember that I have heard fay, 
that one of our fathers, newly come from Europe, and coming to our college, wh^r^ 
he fiiw but few people in the ftreet, cried out, '' 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgitc vafto- 
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By which he meant to fignify, the difproportion of the inhabitants to the bignefs 
of the city; but now that very ftreet is fo fiill of people, that all hours of the day, 
and fome of the night, it is extremely frequented; for there have been built many 
houfes for handicraftsmen and Ihopkeepers on both fides of it, becaufe trade is confi- 
derably increafed. • 

I can myfelf affirm, that I obfcrved as great an alteration in a much lefs time, as 
well in people as in building ; for having been abfent but eight years, I confefs, that 
at my return I fcarcely knew the place again; for I found feveral ground-fpots where 
there was not a houfe built upon, with very good buildings; and thofe which I had left 
built were altered to the better, with more and higher apartments; and the courts, 
which were very large, were confiderably ftraightened by other buildings; and yet the 
plot of the city was larger too ; fo that being at firft built at the foot of the mountain 
we have fpokcn of, to the weft of it, I found it extended as nmcli to the eaft, and the 
fame proportionably to the fouth and north, and it iiicrcafes daily towards the' river, 
and the Cannada. 

There was, when I left the phcc, about a dozen lliops of good retailers, and at my 
return there W'ere above fifty; and the Hme proportionably as to the /hops of /hoe- 
makers, taylors, carpenters, fmiths, goldfmiths, and other handicraftfmen, whom 1 
found allb more curious and exad in their profeftions; and emulation has produced 
very good pieces of workman/hip in gold and filver, and carvings in w'ood, gildings, 
paintings, which have adorned the churches, with thofe which have been brought from 
Europe, and the particular houfes ; fo that in fome houfes alone, there are more things 
of that kind now, than there were in all the city formerly. Some complain, that 
’there arc not now fuch rich and powerful men as there were at firft ; and that is true : 
but it docs not follox/, that the generality is the worfe for that, but rather otherwife; 
for the lands and lionfes which belong now to ten families were anlicntly in one j it 
being coridin* that fovei'lil of the heirs of that man have attained to as great riches as 
he hiuifclf had 5 or at leaft it is apparent, that the ftock of all thofe w’ho have fhared 

the inheritance far exceeds what w'as left them ; fo that fuppolinj; that foiij* _ 

formerly richer, yet the riches are more in the land ; which is alfo clear to any that 
lhall confider the houfes, pofleffions, and other improvements' made fince that time; 
for now there is fcar.cely room for the people, whereas before there was not half people 
for the roore^ that was for them; which is alfo vifible in the country round about, 
where farms that could hardly'find purchafci.-, and were little w’orth, are now fo rifen 
in their value, that the fu^lleft coft great I'ums ; and this rage of purchafmg is fuch, 
that moft of the caufes in the royal Audiencia are about title<^; for the antients, who 
took poffeffion of the land, thought, that if they had a little ft Jliiig in a valley, it 
waSiafl theirs ; but thofe who have come fince, have purchafed by virtue of new titleg, 
”lnd taken new pofleffion j whieh makes fo many law-fuits. 

There is not formed a regular uuiverfity in this city, becaufe that of, Lima ferved 
for all the fteighbouring kingdoms and provinces to take their degrees : but when' in 
rime the going to Lima was found fo chargeable, and the journey, which is of three 
or four hundred leagues, fo troublefome, there were bulls obtained of the pope, for 
the orders of Sr. Dominic and the Jefiiits, to have the privilege of conferring the de- 
^ees of batchelor, licentiate of arts, as alfo doftors in divinity, in the kingdoms of 
Grenada, Ru^ Chuquizago’, Tucuman, and Paraguay. * 

The effed has fhewed how necelfary this favour, and how important this privilege 
has been j for this incitement to honour has cauled a general application to learning^ 
fpr the priefts and curates are already great proficients in ftudy, and fo more capable 
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of taking upon them the cure of fouls; and thofe who betake theirifelves to a reK- 
gious life, are better qualified to ferve their orders, and be an honour to them, as 
many of them are ; and it does not a little contribute to the value of them, to 
fee the great folcmnity ufed at the reception of the feveral graduates. And in this, 
as well as the reft, I think our city of St.Jago is not inferior to any : for, firft, 
all the afts are held swiih great concourfe of all the learned, and very often the 
bilhop honours them with his prefence, and fo do the prefident of the Audiencia, 
and the chief of the town-government, to whom are dedicated the fubjcfts of the 
extempore readings, according to the conllitution of the univerfity, which are given 
out with great fidelity, dividing the fiibjeft into three parts, for the graduate to 
difpute upon in prelence of a great concourfe of. people; and the feverity is' indif- 
penlliblc in this and all other examinations, for the dilFerent degrees which are 
given by the bifltop, by virtue of an approbation firft given him by the father reftor 
and the profcfl'ors, as the bull direfts; according to which there is no obligation 
of giving any treat; but yet that the dodors may aflift with more pleafure and dili¬ 
gence, there has been intioduced a cuftom of giving fomc moderate ones, befides 
gloves, w'hich were allowed inftead of it;» but fome out of oftentation give both 
treat and gloves. Befides thi.s, there has been introduced a cuftom of inviting 
the horfc of the city to honour the proccliion, which make the folemnily the more 
confpicuous ; and they very willingly accept of the invitation, for they are very ready 
to mount on horfcback to honour any, much more thofe who diftinguilh themfelves 
by the c.xcrcilcs of virtue and learning. 


CHAP. VI. — Of the Worff of God, and the Church Ceremonies in the City of 

St. Jago. 

IF we were to-make a judgment of this city by the worlhlp of God that is per- 
in it, and the appearance of the clergy, we Ihould judge it to be much 
bigger Than it is; tor the ftale and expcnce with which the holidays are kept, in 
the charge of mufick, perfumes, wax, and other ornaments, are very great: let us give 
fome particular inftances, and begin with.the cathedral. I cannot but commend the 
piety of thofe eminent perfons, the bifhop, prefident, and counfellors of tlic royal Au¬ 
diencia, who taking each of them a day during the odkve of the holy facrament are at 
the whole expence of that day, and that is very confide^iblefor all the wax and 
perfumes are very dear, as coming from Europe; and the holy emulation that is 
between them, increafes the fplendour of the day; fo that during that oftave, the church 
is fo perfumed, that its fragrancy is fmelt fome diftance from it. The proceflion of 
the firft and eighth day are upon the account of the chapter, as the hanging of tlw 
ftreets, and eredkng of altars for repofitories, are at the charge of the inhabtfmi|its 
where the proceflion pafles : this proceflion is attended by all the convents?, and 
companies of trades, with their banners and flags, fo that it reaches a great *l^y. 
After this of the cathedral come every day new ones of all the convents, fo that they 
laft a month, every one endeavouring to have theirs the beft ; by which means there 
are great variety of ornamental inventions and machines. The Indians oi the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that live in the Chagras, that is, little cottages, within fome miles of the 
city, attend likewife with their banners: and they chufe for this purpofe a leader 
who makes the expence, and treats thofe of his company: their numbers are fo greats 
and the noife they make fo loud, with their flutes, and their hollowing and fmging, 
T 3 that 
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that they are plated in the'front, or elfe there would be no hearing the church mufic, 
nor any means of underftanding one another about the government of the proceffion. 
The other feafts and holidays in the year are proportionably folemnized with the 
fame decency by all the orders of friars, who all of them have fome devout perfons who 
help to bear the charge. ' But the nuns exceed all the reft in ornaments; and thefe 
nunneries are fo populous, that m that of St. Auftiri alone there are above five hundred 
perfons, whereof three hundred are veiled nuns, the reft are lay-fifters ; and becaufe the 
nunnery being full, there can be no more received, but with great difficulty, the other 
l)unnery of Sanfta Clara receives fo many every day, that in a little time it will equal 
the other in number, as it does already in the pomp and ornament of its church-fervice; 
that which thele angels of Heaven, (for fo we may juftly call thofe w'ho with fo much 
piety and anxiety do ferve God continually, and are as a wall of defence to the city,) 
that which they do moft ftiinc in, can hardly be exprefl'ed as to the neatnefs, curiofity, 
and richnefs of theii- altars, and the church-ornaments. What fliall I fay of the fmells, 
ai^pficial flowers, fruits, chocolates, paftilios, and perfuming pots, w'hich I havd feen 
fometimes of fo great a fize, that they ftruck me with admiration, confidcring the 
matter they are made of, which is of a refined fugar, as white as fnow, fometimes 
in form of a caftle, fometimes of a candlcftick, or a pyramid moft exquifitely 
wrought. 

They are not content with this; for I have fometimes feen the whole grate of the 
choir, and the joiners’ work, and beams of the church, all covered with preferved 
citron, in form of funs or atigels of vw%zo relievo, and a thoufand other inventions, 
which 1 fhould never have done, if I fliould report them all. I muft only fay, that the 
generofity of thofe ladies is fuch, that though this cofts very much, yet I have often 
feen them, at the end of a mafs, diftribute all thofe things to thofe who happen to be 
in the church, without keeping it for themfelves : they do not only do this within the 
church, but jhe altar;, vyhich are fet up in their cloiffers, and ftreets near them; for 
the proceflions are adorned, after the fame manner, with fruits and flowers of the fame 
materials, fo well imitated, that they appear new-gathered. 

The monaftcries of men are not fo w'ell filled as thofe of. the nuns, thougj’. 
have a hundred, others fixty or feventy friars. The fecular clergy is alfo very nu¬ 
merous, very virtuous, and learned. Since I came away, there has been founded an¬ 
other nunnery of about thirty nuns, who will need no portion, being provided for by a 
gentleman who left all his eftate tp that foundation ; it was Captain Alonfo del Campo 
l^Jtadilla, Alguazil mayor of that city, which will be of great fervice to help the pro- 
vidmg for poor maids, who, perhaps, elfe would not find it eal'y any other way. 


l^ilTAP. VII. •— In which is treated of the Proeejftons of the Holy JVeeh in the Citi oj 

St. Jago. 

LET us conclude this matter of religion and pious exercifes with faying fomething of 
the moft remarkable praftice of it in the holy week, by the ftatelinefs of the procef- 
fions at that time ; which is fuch, that all ftrangers conlefs, that if they had not feen 
it, they ihould hardly have believed it.‘ Thefe proceflions begin on the Tuefday in the 
holy week, to which the company of,the Morenos, which is founded in our co(*“ge, 
give a beginning, (of which we fnall fpeak more when we treat of its’employments, as 
alfo .of brotherhood or confrary of the Indians, on the morning of Eafter-day.) 
The proceffion that follows next, is that which comes out of the convent of St. Auftm, 
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in which is founded the confrary of the Mulattos: they go all covered with black 
frocks, and have many paffages of the paflion fung very devoutly, with the beft mufic 
of the place, and many lighted torches. The Wednefday the famous proceflion of the 
confrary of the Nazarenos fets out, which is all of natural Spaniards, of feveral arts and 
profeffions, and is founded in the royal convent of Niiellra Sennora de la Mercede; and 
it is one of the richeft and moll adorned pi-ocellions. iliis proceflion is divided into 
three troops: the firlt ol which carries La Veronica to the cathedral, where it flays to 
meet the fecond, in which comes the Redeemer with his crofs, fo heavy, that he is 
forced to kneel often. 

When this fecond, which is the largeft, comes to the great place, that which ftaid 
at the cathedral goes to meet them; and at a certain dillvmce, in flght of a vaft multi¬ 
tude of people, the Veronica comes, and kneeling down to tlie image of Chrifl, which 
is a very large one, fccmingly wipes his face, and then fliews the people the reprefont- 
ation of it remaining in the handkerchief; and then, as they begin to march, there 
appeal^ the third proceflion, in which comes 8t. John, fliewing tlie Virgin Mary that 
dolorous fpeftacle : fo that by all thefe there is formed a migluy jjroceflion, with man\ 
lighted torches, and all the brothers are clothed in their retl frocks, marching with 
great fdence and devotion. There is another rt^prefentation of great piety, which is 
performed in the convent of St. I'Vancis, and in this convent; which is the parting of 
Chrifl and his mother, wJiich ufes to caufe great paflion and many tears, becaufc of the 
naturalnefs with which it is aded. 

On the I'hurfday there are very curious fepulchres eroded, and manv alms given to 
the poor; and though in the foregoing proceliions, and on the Fridays in Lent, there 
are to be feen fome people whipping theiufelves, with ilivers forts of jK-nances, which' 
every one performs according to his own devotion, yet the proceflions, which by excel¬ 
lency are called the bloody proceflions, are pcrl'ormed this night. One of them fels 
out from the chapel of tlie true crols, wliich is in the convent ,ukI chapej of Nueflra 
Sennora de la Mercetle, and is only of the Inhabitants and gentlemen, who go all 
covered over with black frocks; and he who carries the crofs is obliged (befides the 
■■islktvjg^which he provides for the preacher, and the mufic, and which ufes to be very 
magnificent) to provide alfo men to aitend the proceflion, and relieve the whippers, 
who often draw fo much blood, that they faint away; and others take care to cut off 
of the difeiplines fome of the fpurs of tiie.n, for they ufe to hake fo many on, that 
they almoft kill themfelvcs, nay, I have fccu fome of fy indifcrcet a zeal, that "they ufed 
certain buttons with points fo fliarp, that if they were let alone, it is a difpute whether 
they would not die bpfbro the end of tlie proceflion. P-cfoie this go alfo two others, 
both of them bloody proceflions ; one of the Indians, and it is that has moft whippers j 
the other comes from St. Domingo, and is of the Morenos: they both have mufic; 
and the communities of all the convents go to meet them when they come near tfieii^ 
churches with torches in their hands. They fpend a great deal of time in their procef- 
fion, and are .accompanied by iui infinite number of people. , 

On the holy Friday there are two proceflions more that go out of St. Domingo and 
St. Francifeo, both of natural Spaniards. 'I’hat of Sandto Domingo is called the pro¬ 
ceflion of pity, and has been begun but lately ; but it has made fuch progrefs, thk it 
equals the moft ancient: they carry all the marks of the paflion by fo many drefl'ed up 
like angels very richly, and each of them is aften^led by two brothers of the proceflion 
Math lights, and their coats of yellow. I'he other proceflion, which comes froni-^t. 
Francifeo, is the aritienteft, and has always been the beft: it is mightily 
for the great filence and devotion with which ft is performod j for there is B^^verd 
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fpoke in it from* its going out to its returning. Before it goes, there is performed the 
defcent of the crofs before a great coucourfe of people. This has always been an aSion 
of great piety, and very moving. The enligns, or marks of the paflion, go out in 
order; and when they come, there is aiu)cher reprefentation very tenderly made in the 
Cannada; there is a great crofs fet up; and when the image of the virgin comes up 
to it, it lifts up its eyes, as one wlio milTes tire fovereign good that hung on it, and, 
drawing out awhile handkerchief, applies it to the eyes, as crying, and then opening 
the arms, embraces the crofs, and kneeling kiffcs the foot of it once or twice: all this 
it does fo dexterouily, and becomingly, that one would fw'car it were a living creature : - 

and this adion being accompanied with the mufic of the day, proportioned to the grief 
of the inyltery, it is incredible what effeds it has upon the people, who crowd one upon 
another to fee it. 

On the Saturday, and on Eafter-day in the morning, there are other proceffions. The 
fu ll comes out of St. Domingo, and is of the gentlemen and citiy.ens, who in this are 
clothed in white, of molt rich cloth of fdver or filk, finely gamilhed with jewels and 
chains of gold. The ceremony of the refurredion is celebrated by night in the cloif- 
ter; and, for that end, there is fuch an illumination, that it feems day. The pro- 
ceflion goes out very noble and gay, and in it are many lights, mufic, and dances, the 
llrects being all adorned with triumphal arches, and hung with tapeftries; and while 
this procellioii is in the cathedral, celebrating the inafs, and communicating the hoft to 
the brothers, ihere comes another to the great place to meet it, another from the col¬ 
lege of the Jefuits, which is a confrary of lndi;ms, the moll antient of the city, con- 
filling of a company of Indians of both fexes, who, with torches in their hands, accom- 
• pany the child jefus drcHed up after the Indian falhion, (which caufes great concern and 
devotion'): they have alfo many colours, enfigns, and other ornaments, very rich and 
gay. At the fame tinv, two other proceffions of Indians likewife let out from the con¬ 
vents of St. j'rancls aii i Nucllra Sennora de Ic Mercede, and another of Morenos from 
St. Domingo, all with a great apparatus of drums, trumpets, colours, hautboys, 
dances, which make that morning appear very gay and merry; and that it may be fo to 
our Saviour reful'citatcd, they all communicate, and give a happy Ealler to thi., 

Majelly and all heaven, to which the earth can never pay a greater tribute than by the 
converfion of finners, particularly of thefo new Chriliians, whole anceftors adored but 
the other day their idols; and now they acknowledge, and kneel before the true God, 
fit with him ♦at his table, as grandees of his court j they, who not long before were 
flaves of the devil. 


CHAP. VIII. —Of fame other Holidays of the City of St.Jago. 

ONE of the things in which the groatnefs of a city fliews itfelf moft i*;, in its feafts, 
hoKdays, :pid public entertainments : we will touch a Uttle on thofe of.St.JagO; and, 
befides the fecular ones of bull-feafts, running at the ring, Juego de Cannas, tourna¬ 
ments, illuminations, and other diverfions in whicl) this city lliincs, it is wonderful how 
well there are cclebraiod the public rejoicings for the birth or marriage of their prince, in 
univerfal canonizations of faints, and in all other folcmnities, but particularly thofe ordered 
by His Majelly, as that was about t^iirty years ago, when His Majellj, out of his great 
piety, ordered, in honour of the queen of angels, that the myilery of her holy imma¬ 
culate conaeption ffiould be celebrated in all his kingdoms, as well by the feculars, as 
by the churchmen ; and the firft indeed need no incitement in this matter, every one 
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beiog ready to fliew their acknowledgments to this foverei^ queen, of heaven, who has 
favoured more particularly the kingdom of Chile with her proteftion from the 
beginning. 

Let us now fay what the city of St, Jago did upon this occafion, that the affeftion 
with which the inhabitants corrcfpond to what they owe to this illuftrious queen of 
heaven may be manifclled, and fomc proof given of what they can do on fuch occa- 
iions: and letting alone what w'as done by all the convents and monafteries, I come to 
other particulars, to which three poetical contefts gave rife: thefe were publifhed 
folemnly on horfeback through the town, with the company of the town magiftrates, 
and all the gentry, without exception, 'i'lie fird of thefe troops were defrayed by the 
cathedral, the fecond by the celebrated monadery of the ('lonccption, the third by the 
congregation of dudents founded in our college; and in all thefe there were prizes 
propof^ of great value for the poets ; and thofe who obtained them, had them given to 
them with great folenmity ; and there w ere feveral reprefentations, with other di^erdons, 
accordhig to the cudom of that country. 

And, lince we are fpetiking of what happened in thofe holy feads, let us not forget 
as remarkable a padage as any; the day which it fell to the lot of our college to cele¬ 
brate its fead, the father provincial, w'ho was to preach before mafs, felt himfelf fo 
moved with love and devotion to the fovereign virgin, that, in a fit of^ extraordinary 
zeal, he invited the people to come alter dinner to the procedion of our church, and 
to fing before the image of our lady, that ballad which w'as in thole days lb famous, 
and begins— 


All tlie world in general 
Says fo, chofen queen of heaven. 
That you arc conceived even 
Without fin original. 


The auditory was much edified w ith the piety of the good father, but fmiled at his 
p fo p af-iJ. as impraQicable ; yet they all came at the liour, mod out of curiofity to fee 
the event of this novelty; they all took olive-branches in their hands, and began the 
procedion while our fathers fung the danzas. It was wonderful, that the fame fpirit 
which moved the farther to fuch an extraordinary invitation, moved uvlfo all the people 
to fing before the image of our lady, which they carried thus to the cathedral; out of 
which the clergy coming to meet, and finging the church-hymns, the noife of the 
others finging w'as fo great, that the canons were forced to give over, and accompany 
the people in their danzas, finging altogether like fo many children. They looked one 
another in the face, admiring at what they were doing, being fcarcely able to believe j 
and if I myfclf had not feen it, knowing, as I do, the natural gravity of that people, 
I Ihould not have believed it neither; but the inward force of devotion can do any 
thing, when the Lord of hearts makes ufe of it to exalt the immaculate purenefs of his 
mother. * *' . 

The rejoicings and entertainments upon this occafion laded many days; one of them 
fell to the lot of the congregation of natural Spaniards founded in our college, who 
made a very ingenious and codly mafquerade, reprefenting all the nations of the world, 
wi^their kings and princes all clothed after their own folhion, with their attendants, 
anoE^ of all the pope, to whom each nation came with its king, to defire his holinefs 
to mvour this myftery. The liveries were very codly, and there was aa,triumphal 
chariot, a great machine, in which was reprefented the church; but that which was 

moft 
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mofl: chargeable was the wax, which is very dear there; and this entert^mem was 
given by night. 

The other days were divided among the Negroes and Indians of all arts and profef- 
fions, who having a pious emulation to each other, made many rare inventions; but 
the merchants carried the bellp in a tournament, which they performed in the gr^ 
Place, each adventurer coming either out of a fea, or a wood, or an enchantal callle, 
with his paper or challenge, aAing their parts very well: they broke their lances, and- 
received their prizes, which are things of great value. The gentlemen of the city 
. crowned the feaft with their ufual diverfions of bull-feafts, running at the ring Juego de 
Cannas, &c. There are generally about twenty or thirty horfemen to attack the bulls, 
and throw the rejous or lances at them, befides him who ftrikes the bull dead. The 
illuminations of torches, with which they ufe to run about all night, are alfo of great 
diverfion j and upon this occafion they did it with rich liveries, and other chargeable 
expenc^, for the greater folemnity of the time. 

The ordinary and annual rejoicings which are obferved on Midfummer, on St.%hn’s 
day, St. James’s, and the Nativity of our Lady, are alfo worth feeing, particularly on 
the day of St. Jago, who is the patron of the city ; for then the royal enfign of the 
crown brings out the great ftaodard of conqueft, with the king’s arms, and is accom» 
panied by all tjie gentry, who are obliged to appear on that occafion, which, they do 
very glorioufly. 

'there happ«i likewife fome marriages or chriftenings of the people of bed falhion, 
in which they make as good a Ihew as their eftates will let them, and often above their 
abilities. In the bull-fealls, thofe who undertake them ufe to treat the royal Audiencia, 

■ and other bodies corporate ; but in marriages they are profufe, for the prefents to the 
bride have been brought in falhion to be very rich, fuch as Haves, carpets, ferutores 
filled with gold and jen'cls, and other curiofities of great value. There-is not Icfs fpent 
in treat* and,banquets, particularly of late years, that they have taken to counterfeiting 
natural fruits, and other things, which ferve for the fideboard ; fo that, after a man has 
given *a treat of all forts of birds and filhes, his entertainment is not gallant enough, if 
he does not add a defert of preferved citrons in all figures of love-knots, &c.<«..aul*‘ iiYi '‘ 
other fruits imitated after nature: thefe they mingle on the cloth, with the figures of 
ewers, falt-cellers, jars, falvers, dilhes, fpoons, forks, knives, all made of citron, covered 
with leaves of gold and filver ; and the firfi thing the guefts do, when they fit down, 
is to plunder the table of ihcfit, for there arc real ones of gold and filver for the 
banquet. 

All this colls extremely, becaufe the fugar coipes from Peru, and the manufaflure 
of ail thefe curiofities is very dear ; many arc the guefls ; and, >>efides the wedding- 
dinner, the fathers give another the next day as funiptuous. This is what nobody cf 
efafhion can help doing.. I have heard formerly, that firlt there were gentlemen, who, 
upon any of thefe public rejoicings, would do k all at their own charges, giving tliem 
all liveries of velvet, at the running of the ring for example; and yet then velvet was 
twice as dear as it is now. Hut at prefent that is left off, though they make expences 
equivalent in collations, bonfires, and other contrivances of great flicvv; for, upon thefe 
occafions, they all think themfelves rich enough, which is a great ruin to families, 
every one ftraining, out of vanity, to'equal another, though the difierence in riches be 
very great. 

And now let us leave St. Jago, which has detained us more than ordinary, to fa- 
the curtofity of thofe who are defirous to know the increafe and progrefs of the 
cities aild colonies of that new woiJd, and how the chriftian cuftoms and government 
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have begun to flouriih in it; and by this elTay a judgmait may be?' made of thofe 
fettlements. I pafs on to the particulars of the conqueft of that kingdom, that I may 
afterwards give an account of the progrefs of the chriftian faith, and the great hopes 
.jthere is of its greater propagation. 

CHAP. IX. — The Governor Pedro de Valdivia purfues his Conquejl.—The Gold Mines 
are begun to be wrought.—He fends Proofs of their Riches to Peru ; from wbettce the 
General Juan Bapiijie Pajlene brings him the firjl Succours. 

THE Governor Pedro de Valdivia having founded the city of St. Jago, began to 
hink of fortifying himfelf in that poll:, to defend himfelf agiiinft the fury of the In¬ 
dians, with whom he was every day engaged; and many men were loft on both 
lides, fo that his men began to be imcafy, and talk of going back to Peru, as ^Imagro 
had done; for though they faw the richnefs of the country, yet it appeared to them 
dearly bought, fmee they could not get any of it without running great hai:ards by 
the many engagements that they had u'ith the enemy ; fo that they gave their lives for 
gone. The Governor Pedro de Valdivia was not ignorant of the difficulty of his 
enterprize; but yet encouraged by tl)e hope's of fuccei’s, at laft he relplveJ rather to 
die than give it over; and being an experienced foldier, bred in the wars of Europe, 
he refolved to raife a fort for the defence of his men, being convinced of the bravery 
of the enemy he had to do with ; and though he was intorraed of a general rifmg, 
which the Indians defigned, he fent feventy men to make an incurfion towards the 
river of Cachapoal. The Indians taking the opportunity of the tibfence of thefe men, 
attacked the fort, and had gained it if the 8pani;inls had not fliewed incredible! valour 
in the defence of it till the otlier men returned; and by their |afli(lance they repulfed 
the Indians, and remained conquerors. i 

The governor made good ufe of tliis advantage, both with t!ie Indians and his own 
men; fo that having quieted tlieni, he began to work upon tluMnines of Qdillotti, 
■" 7 IW!li'Cil*^ere of great fame: they proved fo rich, and yeilded inch a, quantity of gold, 
that bethought it advifeable to make ^ for; ilicro for the fecurity of his men; but 
finding want of hands, by the Inil'es iie had laid, lie refolved to fend to Peru for relief 
This he put in execution, giving at the faille time an account of the richnefs and fruit- 
fulnefs of the country, to incite ^people ; and becaufe.ocidar toftitnony perfuadcs more 
thanw'hat we only hear of, hetnilled fix men, whom he fent along with thirty others, 
to have a great deal of gold wiili them, ctiufing befules the ftirrups df their horfes, 
and all that is employed of iron work about the Itridles and faddles, to be made,of 
mafly gold, making the ftirrups very great and large on purpofe. But all this defign 
was difappointed ; for thefe men, who were thus gilded like funs, were, when they* 
came to the \ alley of Copiapo, fallt-n upon by the Indians, and all perifhed but two, 
who were Pedro de Miranda, and Monroy, officers, who got away by the help of their 
horfes; but being purfued by the Indians through mountainous ways, and their horfes 
tiring, they were taken by an bidian captain, called Cateo, who had a company of 
archers : they tied their hands behind them, and carried them to their Cacique, who 
defigned to put them to death. 

' This Cacique vas married to the heirefs of all this valley (for there inheritances 
ft>llow the women, for greater fecurity of the right line), and whep thefe two were 
expelling nothing but the blow of death, it pleafed God to infpire the Cacica, or 
Caciqu€*s lady, with compaflion; and fo fire went herfelf, and with ^r own tods 
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untied theirs, commanding their wounds to be dfeffed, and treating them with fome of 
their drinks, which Ihe herfelf prefented to them, having drank firft herfelf, according 
to their cuftom, and bid them take courage, for they fhould not die. They feeing them- 
felves brought, as it were, from death to life, threw themfelves at her feet, and dedi¬ 
cated themfelves to her as voluntary Haves, fince by her favour they enjoyed a life 
which they gave for loft. 

The captain, who had taken them, feeing his Princefs and Sovereign fliow them fo 
much fiwour, came to them, and bid them be confident of their lives, for that their 
lady having commanded they fhould not be killed, there was not any one bold enough 
to look awry upon them: they were kept fix months in this captivity; and tliough 
it was lb gentle, by the kind ufage they met with, yet the natural defire of liberty, and 
the hopes of returning to their friends, ftill worked with them. 

Let no man think himfelf fecure that has his enefny within his own doors, nor let 
him trufl. his prifoner, though yielded up to his diferetion; for let him be ufed js well 
as'can be, yet there is no happinefs like being his own m;in, and enjoying his liberty. 
This thought continually took up the minds of thefe two captains, fo the)' laid a plot 
how to make their efcape. They had obferved in tlie Cacique a curiofity for horles, 
which were creatures fo new' fo thofc Indian countries ; they peri'iiadcd him to learn 
and manage a horfe. He liked the propofal, and began to exercife himfelf 
inflmis genteel aniuiOment, carrying with him nevcrthelefs always his guard of archers, 
w^/i an Indian before with a lance upon his fhoulder, and another behind, with a naked 
fword in his hand, more out of grandeur than diftruft ; for he had no fufpicion of their 
plot, which was, to take an opportunity when he rid out to fall upon him, and kill 
'him, as they did ; for Captain Monroy, with an extraordinary intrepidity, without re- 
flefting on the guard that attended him, attacked the Cacique, and Captain Miranda the 
reft, with fo much fud lennefs, that they made themfelves mafters of the lance and 
fw'ord; and ijeftirring themfelves courageoufly, they wounded and difmounted the 
Cacique; fo that he died of his wounds in fome months. Having gained the horfes, they 
faved fhemfelves upon them ; and not being purfued in that diforder, they ovVeame all 
the difficulties of thofc folitudes, and arrived at Peru fafe ; where at that ti.l'ie iSit'y 
found the government in the hands of the Lic«nciado Vaca de Caftro. 

I’hefe tw'o captains were gentlemen of great families ; and to this day the Mirandas 
in Chile are of the flow'er of the nobility of that kingdom. As for the Monroys, they 
are fo knowd in Caftile, particularly about b;damanca, that it is needlefs to fay 
more of them. They were very w-ell received by His Excellency, for the good news 
they brought of that difeovery and cotiqueft, of .he pleafantnefs of the country, and 
richnels of its mines ; and upon this relation, as Antonio de ih ' le’ i and other authors 
fay^ it was refolved to further this conqueft, which feemed to be of fuch high im¬ 
portance, and to chufe out fome fit perfon, and accotnp-any him with foldiers, arms, 
ammunition, and cloathing for the f kliers, who were almoft naked. 

He chofe«for this employment Captain John BaptiftePaftene. a genriaman of the 
moft antient and illuflrious <houfe of Paftenes in Genoa; which family is at prefent 
extinft in that republick, and remains only in its records', wliere many of that name 
are in the books of the nobility, and among the greateft dignities of the .ftate. 1 nis 
gentleman engaged in the conqueft of the new world by the fame ib fire of glory wdiich 
moved'*others, and to 'nend his fortune. He happening then to be in J\ru, the viceroy 
took hold of the )jK:cafion to employ him for the King's fervice ; which this gentleman 
accepted, and performed, going for Chile, where he arrived with fuccours which 
that kingdom flood in fo great need of. 
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This relief was received with great joy, as being in the beginning of the enterprize, 
and extremely wanted, the foldiers being much fatigued and weakened with the con¬ 
tinual aflaults of their enemies, without any other defence than their fort of St.Jago, 
where they had enough to do to Ihelter themfelves from their valour and fierce at¬ 
tack; but the arrival of thefe fuccours gave them new courage, and refolution to profe- 
cute their enterprize. To undertake it with more regularity, and prevent what accidents 
might happen from the fea, the governor fent Paftenc with the title of lieutenant-general 
in his own Ihip, to difeover the coaft as far as the ftraights of Magellan, as he did ; 
and it appears by the letters of Their Catholick Majellies, Philip 11 . and his fon 
Philip III. how agreeable this piece of fervice was to them. About this time the mines 
of Quillota being working with great profit, and Don Gon9ales de los Rios being 
captain-governor of the work, the Indians brought him a full pot of great grains of 
gold, for a fhew of a great deal which they faid they had found in a certain place. 
Therg they had laid an ambufeade of feveral of their bell men, to fall upon fuch as, 
blinded with covetoufnefs, Ihould go to leek this treafurc. This happened accord¬ 
ingly, for they all run prefently to the place; for there is no alarm never fo warm, 
that rouzes better than this defire of growing rich at once did them ; but they were 
much miftaken ; for inftcad of gold, they met with the iron of their enemies’ lances, who 
killed them all but their captain and a Negroe, who efcaped by the fwiftnefs of their 
horfes: fo the Indians remained vidorious, and by the way of triumph, fet fir(“ to a 
frigate which the Spaniards had alinoft fiinilhed to keep up their correfpondcncy 
with Peru. 


CHAP. X. — The City of Serena is peopled. — John Baptiftc Fajicne gfcs for more 
Succours to Peru, from whence he returns to Chile; and itdth Valdivii: and other 
Captains, goes to help the Royal Army againji Pizarro. ( 

HERRERA fays, that with this relief which Valdivia received, he purfued his 
“cbrnjttEfl; on the people called the Promocaes; and that he' was met by feveral 
Indians in the valley Quillocma, whom he overcame courageoufly, though with the 
lofs of fome horfes; and at that time horfes were a thoufand crowns a-piece. Hav¬ 
ing difeovered large provinces, and being fatisfied of the gfea't number of inhabi¬ 
tants in them, he returned to St.Jago. It is fuppcifcd the governor did all this in 

hafke, fince he returned without making any fort or ‘fettlement: fo it is probable he 

went this time only to difeover, in order to form a force proportionable of an 

army : therefore the General John Baptille Pallene being returned from difeovering of 
the fea-coafts, he fent him back to Peru to endeavour to bring more fuccours, as he 
had done the firft, and fo form an army capable of enlarging his conquefts upon fitch 
powerful enemies, as he found the natives of Chile to be. Judging therefore that it 
was not yet time to leave any thing behind him unfortified, he founded in the valley of 
Coquimbo the city generally called by that name, but by him called La Serena, to 
ferve for a refting-place or Scala for the people who came from Peru to Chile; for 
being in great want of fupplies, he did endeavour to facilitate by all means their 
paffage, and draw as many peoplq as pollible* to preferve his conqueft; for acting 
otherwife would pnly be to have fo much the more to lofe; as indeed it hagpened, 
and fhall be related in its due place.' 

The city of La Serena was the fecond that was founded in Chile*in the year 1544, 
in a very pleafant and fruitful valley, watered by a very fine river, not of the biggeft, 
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but of clear find admirable water, with which the fields are all fo plentifully re- 
frelhed, that their produd is fo various, that the inhabitants want almoft nothing from 
abroad that is neceflary for human life;’for they have corn, wine, flefli, all forts 
of other grjun, and pulfe*fruits, even morje than in St.Jago ; for befides all thofe of 
Europe, and thofe of Chile, they have two forts very extraordinary ; the firfl: is a fort 
of cucumbers, which are very fweet, and do not need paring, for the outfide is a very 
thin Ikin, fmooth, of a delicate colour between while and yellow, all ftreaked with a 
very fine purple; the other fruit is that which they call Lucumas, and is a fruit, as I 
remember, I have fecn in Peru: it is a very wholefome well-tailed fruit, the Hone is 
fmooth, and of a purple colour. 'I’he oil of this place is abfolutely the bell in the 
whole kingdom, as clear and bright as one’s eyes, and of a rare fmell and tallc; they 
make great quantities, fo that they fend a great deal abroad. They have great flocks of 
cattle, though not fo many as about St.Jago, becaufc it rains lefs, and fo the pafturages 
are leaner. 

But that which is moll particular, and of greateft value in this country, is th% great 
abundance of rich metals, as gold, copper, and lead ; fo that though they have given 
over gathering of gold in ^1 the other parts of Chile, becaufc other produdls are of 
greater advantage, yet in this place they go on gathering it more or lefs, according as 
the winter is more or lefs rainy ; for when it rains much, the mountains are difl'olved, 
and the earth opened, and fo the gold is eafier found. And the copper too that is 
melted down there, ferves for all the kingdom, and Peru befides. The climate of this 
city is abfolutely the moll temperate of all the kingdom ; becaufe the winter, which in 
other parts is very fliarp, particularly nearer the pole, is here fo gentle, that it is hardly 
perceived, it being within five or fix degrees of the tropick, and being in the 29th 
degree of latitude, enjoys a moderate climate, the longeft day being of fourteen hours, 
and is upon the i ith of December, as the Ihortefl; is on the i ith of June, and the night 
is of fourteen hours. ^ 

But the accidental fituation of th^ city helps much towards the mildnefs of the climate : 
it is w'ithin two leagues of the fea, having a plain before it all covered with myrtles : 
it Hands on a rifing ground, having a profpedl to the fea, which makes aJjp^UUfui, 
bay, abounding in fifh of all ibrts; by which it is an excellent place to pafs the Lent 
in, fifh being very cheap : but the good cheer is alfo as well out of Lent; for befides the 
mutton, which is elccellent and very nourifhing, there Is ple.ity of tame fowl, partridge, 
turkeys, and all forts of wild fowl. This city began to be inhabited by many noble 
families, the founders being nflen of the beft quality that came to Chile ; and their de- 
fcendajits have remained, and do maintain the luHre of their anceftors. The governor- 
general appoints the place of Corregidor, or mayi/r of the cit y, • nd it is one of the 
raoft profitable places that are, bccaufe of the mines which are wi ought in its territory : 
fettt notwithftanding all thefe good qualities which we have mentioned, this city does 
not increafe fo fall as that of St.Jago ; for this laft may be compared to the clove-tree, 
which fucjts to itfelf all the fubilance of the earth round about it, a thing which is 
proper enough to capital cities every where. 

About this time the General John BaptiftePiftene arrived at Peru for a fecond fupply 
of men, which Pedro de Valdivia defired of the viceroy, to carry on his conqueft; bpt 
he found the whole country in ccaifulion, caufed by the ftubborn difobedience of 
Gon^alo Pizarro, fo that the government wanted relief itfelf, inftead of being in a 
condition to relieve others. This 'was fo true, that Paftene was forced to return to 
Chile, to bring,^ force from thence to join with the royal army. This refolution it is 
|>robable came to the tcnowledge of the tyrant Pizarro; lor he found means to feize 
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his {hip and his perfon by cunning. I*aftene, though much prefled by Pizarro both by 
promifes and threats to join with him, as very well knowing how much he might 
aflift him as his friend, or injure him as his enemy, yet perfevered in his loyalty to the 
King, and found means to make his efcape out of the hands of the tyrant, and to re¬ 
cover his fliip too ; which having new fitted with neceflaries, he returned to Chile, to 
bring from thence fomc of the beif officers to encourage the royal army, which was 
preparing to engage Pizarro, who on his fide had fuch a force, that he had put to 
death the viceroy Velafco Nunnes Vela. In Chile they were waiting for his return, and 
the fuccours he Ihould bring with him; but when they faw him without any, they were 
much troubled ; for they found theinfelves obliged at leaft to fufpcnd all their projects 
upon Chile, to go and relieve thofe upon whom their own prefervation depended.. 

'I'he Governor Pedro de Valdivia, as loon as he heard what pafled in Peru, refolved to 
go thither in perfon with fomc of his bell officers and foldiers to join and help the 
King’s forces. Pie left in Chile for his lieutenant Captain I'Vancifco de Villagra, a gen¬ 
tleman of great courage and good parts, that he might govern and preferve what wo 
had already in that kingdom, it being im|joffible to do more, or make any further 
progrefs, till the times lliould alter, and he proviile more forces. He got together what 
gold he couhl, and went aboard with his cajtfains and foldiers in the fame Ihip, un¬ 
der, the condutl: of the fame General Pallene. Ilis arrival at Peru gave great courage to 
the King’s forces, by reafon of the gold and men which he brought, the valour and ex¬ 
perience of which was fo great, that in the battle they performed extraordinary things, 
being the chief caufe of the victory obtained over Pizarro in the valley of Quiriguana. 
He hirnfelf was taken, and chaltifed with his guilty aflillants, as his folly deferved, 
and his dilloyalty to his Prince. 'Phe prefident of Peru, Gafca, always advifed with the 
Governor Valdivia in all his molt important affairs, tvhom he made of his council, with 
fix more, for the fecretell affairs and of molt importance, making great elleem of his 
prudence and experience, as well as of the valour of his compaif ons. 

The victory being obtained, the governor returned to Chile, with a good fuccour 
of men and arms, and the fame officers and foldiers, who accompanied him to Peru, 
-witks-i.dikh, and other fuccours which came afterwards, he was in a condition to purfue 
his enterprize vigoroully, as wc ffiall fee hereafter. But all was little enough againft 
the refifiance of the Indians, who not only kept them from advancing, but for fix 
years together that their Itubborn oppofition lafled, they reduced the Spaniards to great 
extremities of nakednefs and hunger ; fo that they were forced to eat herbs and roots, 
and rats and mice, and fuch things j and if the heart and courage of the Governor Val¬ 
divia had not been invincible, it would have been impoffiblc to have made the 
conqueft. 

CHAP. XI. — What happened in Chile during the Abfcnce of the Governor Valdivia, and 
„ after his Return ; and of the new Succours he received. 

PEDRO Sanches de Hoz was a foldier, to whom the King was pleafed to grant a 
patent for the difeovery and conqueft of certain lands, to begin from the jurifdidion of 
the Marquifs Francis Pizarro; and he pretending that part of the kingdon of Chile was 
in his grant, oppofed the Governor Valdivia, to whom Pizarro by a royal commiffion 
had given the conqueft and government of Chile j but the marquifs perfuaded him to 
defift, and go along wJtfi Valdivia to Chile, recommending his perfon to the governor, 
to ufe him with regard, and give him a ffiare in the bell part of his conqueft. Val- 
lo divia 
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divia did fo, bc^owing on him the richeft lands^ of the Indians j but the ambition of 
commanding is always very contentious, and fubjefl: to complain till it gets the upper 
hand. This appeared in Pedro Sanches de Hoz, in the abfence of the governor from 
Chile; for being vexed that he was not left with the authority of lieutenant in his room, 
he plotted to take away the life of him who had it, which was Francifcode Villagra, 
who having notice of his defigns, feized upon Pedro Sanches de Hoz, and cut off his 
head, by which he alfiired his own ; and Valdivia approved of the thing as well done, 
when he was informed of it; becaufe he was a friend to juftice, and becaule a com¬ 
petitor is never forry to have his competitor removed. 

About this time, the Indians of Copiapo, who had begun to imbrue their" hands in 
the blood of the Spaniards, in purfuance of the revenge of their Prince’s death, whom 
the Captains Miranda and Monroy had killed, as we have related in the ninth chapter, 
lay in wait, and furprifed Juan Bon, with forty foldiers more, of feme companies which 
were coming from Peru, and marching through their country; thefe they put all to 
death. After their example the Coquimbcfes attacked the foldiers and inhabitants of 
the city of La Serena, whom they killed without fparing one, and let lire to the city, 
which they ruined utterly, not leaving one ftone upon another. 

All this being uncierltood by the governor at his return from Peru, he fent Captain 
Francis de Aguirre with a good force, to follow them to their retiring-place, where in 
feveral rencounters, in the valley of Copiapo, he oveixanie the Indians; all which was as 
much owing to his great valour as conduct, without which the force he had would 
have proved infufficient (as Herrera obferves). He did the fame in the valley of 
Coquimbo, and rebuilt the city of La Serena, in the place and fituation where it now 
Jfands. For which reafon he was looked upon as the true founder of it; and his 
defeendants, who are of the bell nobility of the kingdom, have preferved that prero¬ 
gative, and arc the chiefe||: in that government, or rather the maflers of it; for they 
arc fe numerous and ft powerful, that they yield to none in reputation, and are 
accordingly rrfpeded by all. 

Let JUS now treat of that which it is not reafonable to forget; which is, of thofe 
captains, who in thofe early times entered Chile with fuccours of men to help to 
conquer it, fince it is juft their memory fliould live for ever in thofe who enjoy the 
fruits of their labours, and are now' mafters of what they gained w'ith their blood and 
fweat, and the lofs of many lives, and datiger of their own, v\ hich they expofed in fo 
many battles apd encounters they had with the enemy. I am only forry, that I cannot fpeak 
of them all, and deferibe in particular their good qualities and great merits, becaufe I 
am in a place where I want memoirs and infer..lations for fuch a work; but I will fay 
what I can of their noble actions, as I find them recorded in other hiftories; though 
to fay truth, that which they fay about Chile is fe little, th-‘^ it ’s almoft next to 
nothing. I am not furprifed at it, for it is a place much out .ft t' e way, and its con- 
querons were bufier with their fwords than with their pens ; for their enemies preffed 
them continually with fo much vigour, that they had but little of that Icifure which 
hiftories and*relations require. We lliall begin with the Governor PedrO de Valdivia, 
who was the firft that entered the kingdom w'ith a force, as has been related; then 
that which General Paftene brought afterwards with arms and cloaths. The fuccours 
brought by Captain Monroy proved of great importaace; ,as Herrera fays, it was of 
three-fcore men, which in thofe days was as much as fiat hundred now: thefe he had 
hired in Peru, being much alfifted by* the viceroy, who, Aipon the relations of Monroy 
and Miranda, was refolved to encourage the enterprize. 
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I am not certain, whether it before this, or after, that arrived the fuccdwiirs 
fo opportunely brought by Captain Chriftoval de Efcobar Villaroel; for I do not find it 
mentioned in any of the hiftorians, which I have read here; but in Chile the memory 
of it is very frelh, and will never be forgot; not only for his coming in a time 
when they extremely wanted fupplies, but alio for that circuftancc of this noble captain’s 
having brought thcfc fuccours upon his own charges, (and I think they were 
feventy men,) and made his w'ay by land to Chile, either by the ^ wildernefs of 
Aracama, or by the Cordillera, either of which mufl; coft a great fum of money, 
for it is above five hundred leagues. 

This adlion alone was fufficient to Ihew the noblcncfs of this gentleman, if that of 
his family had not been fo well known as it is in Spain; but he continued to 
give proofs of his zeal for the King’s fervice, by IVrving in perfon, and employing alfo 
his fon Captain Alonfo de Efcobar Villaroel, whom he had brought with him from Spain, 
that they might both give an example to their pollerity, as they have; not yielding 
to any, but have produced many noble perfons, both in arms and other civif em¬ 
ployments of the government. 

When I refled upon thofe I have known of the defeendants of this famous head 
and conqueror, I find, that between fons, grandfons, and great grandfons, they come 
up to eighty-feven; and if they had not been fo many, there was enough to honour 
this family in the feven or eight fons of the General Luis de las Cucuas, grandfons of 
this gentleman, with whom he prefented himfelf to the royal army, all armed cap-a-pe, 
in which they ferved many years at their own charges; for in thofe days the 
inhabitants that were gentlemen had no other reward but their loyalty, and the 
glory of ferving their prince. Antonif) de Herrera makes mention of another fupply, 
of one hundred and eighty men, coiuluded by Captain Francifeo Villagra, who was 
afterwards governor of Chile, and to whom that kingdom owes a great deal of its 
being, for the hazards he ran, and the noble adions he perronjjied in its conquelt, as we 
lhall fee hereafter, and may be read in the general hiftory, to which b appeal. The 
nobility of his family w'as always notorious, and the gentlemen of his name have, (hewed 
thenafelves worthy of it, in the great fcrvices they have and do perform every day 
forihe King, worthy of all forts of acknowledgment and reward. 

After this, in the time of the viceroy Don Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza,HisExcellen- 
cy, as Herrera fays, he fent Captain Don Martin dc Avendano by land, with good fuc¬ 
cours of men, and three hundred and fifty marcs and horfes, which w^re of as much 
importance for the war as fo many men. The defeendants of this gentleman arc (lill 
carrying on the luftre of his family, fo known in Salamanca and other parts. I 
was acquainted with two brothers of that name who alone might preferve and in- 
creafe the reputation of their family ; the one was Colonel Don Antonio de Avendano, 
who was colonel of the regiment of Arauco, who fignalized himfelf at the head of.that 
regiment in many rencounters with the enemy, and particularly in one, where our 
camp was defeated, and where, to preferve the reputation he had gained in fo many 
noble afliorft and imminent dangers, he chofe to die, being wounded in 'a great many 
places, and almoft cut in pieces by the furious enemy, ’fhe other was Don Francifeo 
de Avendano, likewife colonel, and who came to Spain; where His Majefty, in confi- 
der^on of his own and his anceftors’ merit, honoured him with the habit of St.Jago, 
and the government of Tucuman, where he died. 

I jdo not mention thofe companies out of which, as they palfed by Copiaco, forty 
were killed, with t^ leader Juan Bon j bccaulc Herrera, who fpeaks of this, does 

not 
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not fay who wa? the captain of them. Perhaps tliete were alfo other commanders, who 
in thofe fix years time entered into Chile with men ; and I fhould be glad to be where 
I might have particular information of them, to do them at lead that fmall honour of 
putting their names in print, and giving fome glory to aftions which, perhaps, deferve 
to be graved in brafs. 

I do not likewife fet down here, that famous fupply of men brought by the fecond 
governor of Chile, Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendo9a, Marquis of Cannete, for this 
lhall be fpoke of in its proper place, after the death of the Governor Pedro de Valdi¬ 
via ; and thus we (hall conclude thofe who entered by the way of Peru. For though 
fince tliat time, there have been feveral fupplies^ and are every day ftill more, yet they 
have liot been remarkable enough, as not having come at firft, but after the fettlemcnts 
were made; and befides, it would carry me too far to report them all. But I fliall 
add here thofe which have come from Spain by the way of Buenos Ayres, as well 
becaufe they were the molt numerous, fome having been of five hundred or a thoufand 
men, as having come in dangerous times, when the kingdom was ready to be loft, the 
enemy having, as it were, befieged it; and lb it is juft to preferve the memory of fuch 
famous benefactors, who have been, as it were, fathers of their country. 


CHAP. XTI. — The Governor Pedro de Valdivia purfttcs his Conquejl, and peoples the 
City called of the Conception^ where he had like to have been deflroyed in a Battle. 

THF. Governor Pedro de Valdivia, feeing himfelf with a good force, and the great- 
nels of his mind perfuading him that he had wherewithal to put an end to his enter- 
prize, Herrera fays he font to the other fide of the Cordillera, from St.Jago, Captain 
Francifeo Aquirra with a good number of men, with which he paffed tliofe terrible 
nn.untains, and founded thcDiagutas and Juries. 

Herrera fays no more : nor do I know any thing of thofe individual places and cities 
which •he - founded. The Governor Valdivia, on his fide, fet out of St.Jago with a 
powerful army, and, palling the furious river of Maypo, Cachapoal, Tinguiritic£y"Pe- 
teroa, I’ena, and Metaquito, he conquered the Promocaes, a warlike people, who had 
refilted Ahnagro, and, before that, had repulfed an army of fifty thoufand men, which 
the Inga had fent aga^inft them when he tmtk'avoured to conquer Chile; but the good 
fortune and gteat valour of Valdi-^ia and his men overcame that which feemed invinci¬ 
ble, though I am perfuaded that* it was not without blot>d: but I refer myfelf to the 
general hiftory of Chile, which has deferibed the particular encounters and battles on 
both fidcs. 

The army paffed the deep river of Maule, and the wide Itaf.i, a; a coming to that of 
Audalien, quartered by the fea-fide ; and, for the conveniency of fituation, he founded 
there the city of the Conception in the year 1550. But the natives, aflonillied and 
enraged at tijis boldnefs of ftrangers, to enter thus into the heart of thclc, country, as 
if it were their own, called a general affembly, and, with a numerous and brave army, 
prefented them battle fo furiouily, that our people began to wilh they had not engaged 
themfelves fo far. Much blood was Hied on both fides; and our army was in great 
danger of being deftroyed, till it pleafed God, (who guides all things to his ends,) 
who was to reap the fruit of his vidory over thoi'e Gentiles, whom,he had predefti- 
nated by the means of the Gofpel, wliich was to be preached to thefn* in cafe the Spa¬ 
niards were viflorious, to make them fo at laft, and that very t^rioufly, the famous 
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Anabillo, chief head of the Pcncones, remaining prifoner, after having behaved him- 
fclf with great bravery in the fight. fs 

The fituation of the city (d' the Conception is on a pla’n where the fe;i makes a mod 
beautiful bay, in form of a half-moon ; and nature has provided a mole, by putting 
there a large ifland, behiiul which fliips ride fafe from ,the north wind. By land, to¬ 
wards the eall, it is encomi)afrcd with fome high hills, the Tides of which are all planted 
with vines and other fruit-trees ; fo that, which way loever one looks, tl# profpeft ter¬ 
minates in beautiful plantations of trees, or rather a green fcmicircle, which rejoices 
the fight, and fortifies the city. From the north, there comes into it a finall river, 
which comes down from the mountains, which we have already deferibed in the chap¬ 
ter of the rivers of Chile. On the fouth fide, another larger deeper river runs by it, 
and is called Audalicn. Neither of thefe rivers does the kindnefs to the city w'hich 
Mapocho docs to St. Jago, that is, to come into the houfes; but the w'anr of this is 
fupp(ied by excellent fountains of chryllallinc and delicate water, which rife very near 
the city, and are brought into it particularly very plentifully, and which were carried 
to the public place by the General Don Diego Gonzales Montero, he being Corrigedor 
of this city, and governing it w'ith the fame prudence and generofity, that he fiiicc 
governed that of St. Jago, in the lame quality of Corrigedor and lieutenant-general. 

This city is in the latitude of thirty-three degrees and five and forty minutes to the 
antartick pole ; and for this reafon, and bccaiife of the high land it llands upon, the 
air is fo temperate, that the heats never are troublefome, nay, in the heat of fummer, 
it is necefl'ary to have as many bed-clothes as in winter, which is not at all I’evere, be- 
caufc it never fnows there, though it rains extremely. For the fecurity of the city, 
there was ereded a good fort for our people to retire to when prelfed by the Indians, 
which often happened, and made them Hand to their arms almoft continually ; for they, 
impatient of any yoke, were incellantly taken up with the thoughts ;tnd endeavours of 
driving them out of the country, and, noivvithllanding all the care that \vas taken, the 
city was loll at lafl, for the enemy overpowered us : but yet in length of time it was 
built again, as we lhall fee; though Hill remaining a frontier to the enemy, it has not 
hadTtIch increafe as St. Jago. But it gains ground, and has many rich inhabitants, who 
have entered upon a great vent of fait, flelh, and hides, which is one of the richefl 
commodities of Chile; and they have, befides, magazines of llpur, with which they 
furnifh the army; the wines, too, of thofe parts are generally better than thofe of 
St. Jago, though they are lower ceps or vines ; nay, tfje grapes ripen as ' they lie along 
on the ground, as it is in many parts in Europe; they have not that abundance or 
almonds, oil, oranges and lemons, pulfe, Agi l.egumes, and dried fruit, as in other 
parts of Chile, their fummer being fhorter, and the fun having lefs force. 

The Spanilh children born here are of a very fweet nature, and docile; of good wits, 
and take to learning very well. The men are loyal, faithful keepers of their word, 
friendly, andfuchasfor their friends will venture any thing to defend them in their 
honour and fortunes, even with the hazard of their own, and their lives tco: they are 
very well difpofed to virtue, having good inclinations; and thofe among them, who 
have taken to ariiis, have extremely fignalized themlelves. They are br'ed in great 
fimplicity, as being far from the corruption of the court, which generally improves the 
malice, and raifes the libertinifm of young peoplfe. The bifhopric of this city is a poor 
one, not" being worth above two or three thoufand pieces of eight a year, becaufe, 
ireugh the land is rich of itfelf, and that in which there are molt mines, yet the Decimes 
"ths are very fraall, becaufe of thofe continual wars which this city has maintained 
•' -^inning; for we may fay, it has been nurfed with blood, and grown up in 
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arms, not havihg laid them down in ninety-five years, which is no fmall evidence of 

the mod qualities of its inhabitants, and what it may be henceforward, when this dead 
wei^t is taken off. Another caufe of the fmall revenue of this bilhoprick, is the lofs 
of feven cities, forae of them the richcll of the kingdom, which all belonged to its 
diocefe. 

In the year i ijfiy, there was fettled a high court of chancery, which remained tiM the 
year 1574, and afterwards it was removed to St. Jago, wliere it now is ; and though its 
jurifdiftion reaches as far as this city, there is little for it to do, becaufe the governors 
are generally jrreient, to be nearer tiu' garrifons, and countenance and affift the war, of 
which there is a continual neceflit)-. Tlte garrhon is very numerous, and of choice 
foldiers, where every day they mount the guard, as it is praciifed in places of war. 
The general provides all the officers, even to the colonels ; but His Majclty names the 
troafurer and mufter-mafter-gcneral, who is the fccond perfon after the governor: this 
is a poll of great eftectn, and no fmail value in this kingdom ; and there go tiTough 
his hantls three hundred ihoufand ducats of the King’s money, which every year is to 
be dilfributed among the officers and foldiers, wdio are enrolled in his books. 

CHAP, XIII.— The Govermr Pedro dc Valdivui projWnics his Conqucjl^ and founds the 
Cities of Imperial, Valdivia, and Villa Rica, and raifes three Forts in Arauco. 

THE Governor Valdivia hating fpent the year 1550 in peopling the city of the 
Conception, and defending himfelf in his fort again ft the continual attacks of the 
enemy, and having, at the fame time, informed himfelf more exadly of the country, 

. and its ferlility, by the means of Captain Hyoronimo de Aiderate, who had gone 
through it, and obferved the number of its inhabitants, refolved to go out of the Con¬ 
ception, and purfue his conqueft. In order to this, after having well provided hus fort, 
...lid left a garrifon in it, he fet out in the beginning of the year 1551. 

He took his way with his army by tlie plains of Angol, crolfing firfl the great river 
liiobuH and coming to that of C.auten, which, for its gentleriefs, is called the Ladies 
River, when joined with another very pleafant one near the fea; here he found great 
fettiements of Indians, and founded the city of Imperial. I'his is one of the moft 
agreeable lituations of the whole kingdom, being about three or four leagues from the 
fea, and thirty-nine leagues from the Conftiption, and a hundred and nine from the 
city ol 8t. Jago, in thirty-nine degrees of fouth latitude. All the territory of this city 
is very fruitful, bearing corn, and all forts of jjitlfc and fruits, though the black grapes 
do not ripen fo kindly as the white ones and the mufeadines : the country is not all 
plains and valleys, nor all hills, but rather a co;. jvjfition of the whole ; the hills are 
gentle and tractable, with good pafture and flieiter for cattl ; le ground does not 
want much watering, it having frequent and large dews that fertilize it. The city was 
fituated upon a pretty fiilF hill, am! th<' confluence of two navigable rivers j but the 
port is not good, for the flats there ue within three fathom and a half of depth. Here 
the governor met with fourfeore thoufand, Indians fettled, nay, feme authors fay^, they 
were many more; and all agree that they were a quiet and good-natured people, not 
at all fo warlike as the Araucanos. 

This city was the head of the bilhoprick, and it began to incrcafe at firft very much, 
by reafon of the excellency of its foil and fituation ; and if it had not been dellroyod, 
as we fliall fee herealter that it was, it would by this time have been a great city : for 
It was already very well peopled, and muft have increafed, if the gold mines wlucli are 
jn Its neighbourhood had-bem wrought. 
yoL. xiv. c c 
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This city, which was the fourth ot this kingdom, being thus founded, the governor 
divided the territory, and gave the lordfhips to his conquerors, according to the/oyal 
privilege he had fo to do, that he niight engage t!io Spaniards to enter more heartily 
into his enterprize. He took for hiinfelf tlie lordfliips of Atauco and Tucapel, as far 
as Purcn, except fome manors that lie gave to others, ^to content all. Having Feft a 
force, which feemed fuflicient in the city of Imperial, he marched as far as Valdivia. 
Being come to that famous river, and defiring to pafs it, to conquer the I;md and 
people on the other fide, the brave Indian lady, called Reeloma, hindered him, offer¬ 
ing to pafs the river alone fuimming, and to reduce the Indians to his obedience, 
as ihe did, and vve have already related in the ninth chapter of the firil book ; and 
there likewife is a full del'criptiou of the fitiiadon or the city, and all its other qualities, 
which it was jn-oper to make in that place, and fo it is not neceffary to repeat here. 
The governor having founded the city of Valdivia, erected a fort, and fettled all things 
as hej.had done at the Imperial. While he ff;iyed there to purfue his lettlemeiit, he 
font Captain Hyeronimo de Alderate to difeover the country as far as the Cordillera 
Nevada ; and he having fent to the governor relations of liis dilcovcries, as he went 
founded a town, which he called, by the excellency. Villa Rica, the appearances of the 
riches of that country being greater than any yet had been dil'covered. 

Though the fituation he chofe feemed at lirft to be the bell, yet in time it was 
refolved to change it, and place it upon a great lake, at the bottom of the Cordillera, 
and about lixteen leagues from the Imperial, and forty from the Conception. It has 
not fuch a plenty of corn and wine as the others, but it has enough, and many other 
good qualities, which I omit, becaufe it being fmee dellroyed with other cities, already 
mentioned, I am likewife forced to be ftlent of their particular properties, and rcler 
myfelf to the general hiffory of Chile, which wiil embrace all thof'e particulars. 

Thefe were the cities planted and peopled by the governor Valdivia; and though 
I have not, as to thefe kill, madit mention of r!ic blood fpilt in gaining tluni, it is not 
to be imagined but that they cofl dear enougii, fince the c<'nteit was with inch war¬ 
like nations, that it feemed a great rafhnefs (and would have been fo without a jvir- 
ticular proteflion from heaven) to undertake fuch enterprises, 'riiere .arc not waniihg 
thofe who blame the governor Valdivia, judging that he did not meafure well iiis- 
ftrength, but grafped more thati he could hold, as he found by a fad experience aE 
his own peril in a little time. 

The authors who fpcak of thefe aftemps are full of,,the commendation v)f the vahmr, 
patience, and fuiierings of the Caflilians ; but all this would not have done, nor liave 
iubjefled thofe people, nor twice fitaf fore * could have prevailed- againtt them, if, 
becaufe they faw them on horfe-back, and killing people at a didance, they had not 
believed them to be Epunamoims, by which name they called the gods they adored ; 
fo they imagined them to be iminort"!, and that they came from above with a poWer 
to fend out thunderbolts like f Jod : for halving never feen either fmall arms, or great 
artillery, fhey thought the noife w:is tlmnder ; and to this day tliat fort, of anus is 
called Taka, whic'i in tlieir ilgnilies thunder; and out of the fame imagi¬ 

nation they called the Spaniards 'diiT.ror'ci!;, v luch is as much as to fay, feum of the 
fea, or a people come I'-y fea, e.iving to und'-n'tand, that thofe men, if they were 
men, were fent from God to febj-. tt diem, d his made them ready at iirft to mow all 
refpefk to the Spaniards, and he]! tliem from rebelling, and relifting fo vigoroully 
as they did afterwards, though they always made fome oppofition, particularly the 
Araucanos, who have ever been the eagios a.mori;'; i!ie Indians, Valdivia having*; well 
obferved this, was content at preient with ti kat he had coiwiUCTcd, and returning to 
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^rauco by Puren and Tucapel, he caufed tnlee ftrong houfes to be erefted in the 
dift^ce of eight leagues from one another, and in fuch places as might have an eafy 
communication together. Having thus fettled matters, he returned to the Conception, 
and fo to St. Jago; from whence he difpatchcd Captain ITyeroiiimo de Alderate to 
Caftile, to give the King inibrmalirm of the riches that were difeovered in that country, 
and its other good qualities ; ’as alfo a relation of the fettlemcnts inade there, in order 
to obtain a fupply of people, which was granted. The cities newly ioimded were in 
great danger of being loll; for indeed they were more than our forces could proteft, 
and the Indians Ihewed groat impatience, and fretted to fee foreigners fettle cities in 
their country, and creel forts and ftrong places for their fecurity. 

The governor being informed of this dil'pofition of the Indians, fet out from St. 
Jago with a fupply of men which he had received from Peru, under the conduct of 
Don Martin de Avendano, and relieved all the garrifons; whicli having done, and 
prefuming they were fafe, without relleding on the danger that titreatened him, he 
applied all his intention to give a beginning to the working of the gold mine!! for a 
de/ign he had. 

Tills was to go to Spain, and carry with him all the gold he could get together, to 
fliew the King the vail riches of the country, and to obtain from Ills Majefty thofe 
tides of honour which were generally bellowed upon the conquerors and difeoverers 
01 thofe Indian kingdoms, and fo bring back a good force to fubduc them For this 
end he did two things; the firft, to fend to the ftraights of Magellan, in the year 
155 2, I'Vancifco de Ulloa, that with two Ihips, which were equi]:)ped on purpofe, he 
might difeover all the ftraiglit, and give an account of it, fo that he might know how 
to undertake the voyage to Spain that way : the other thing he did, was t<v let people 
to work to find out new gold mines, which they eafily did, there being ib many m 
thofe parts; among which, the moft famous were the mines of Ouilacoya, four 
leagues from the city of the Conception ; and others in Angol, to work which he em¬ 
ployed twenty thouiand Indians. It is eafy to imagine how much gold fuch numbers 
of men might get from thofe mines, which had never been touched till then ; it was 
very great, and enough to enrich both governor and foldiers, which it did : and with 
the aci.[uifition of fo much treafure, they began likewife to defpife their enemies ; who, 
while they were bufy in fearching the bowels of the earth for gold, were employed 
in thinking how tney (liould recover their loft liberty, and free themfelves from the 
yoke of fiibjetlion, which they, had never felt before. 

The city of the Conception went on profpering, becaufe of the great quantity of 
gold brought into it every day; by which means the minds of the inhabitants were 
e levated in proportion, and the foldiers grew wanton and infolent. The governor 
being tainted with the fame difeafe of too much profperity, neg! l:ted to take notice of 
rhefe diforders; for the defire of riches incrcafing by riches, which they faw every 
day fill their cofl'ers, they were lefs attentive to that which ought moft to have drawn 
their attention, which was their ciwn and the King’s prefervation, and lb ip;ule W’uy for 
that blow of fortune that laid them all aloim. 

1 he Araucanos were as uneafy, and continually plotting hnw' to compafs their de- 
figns, and at laft reiblved to rife unanimouily againil the Spaniards, and take their 
revenge of them. To try how it w'ould l)e taken they began to talk big, and carry 
themfelves haughtily, more like mafters of the land than like fervaiUs ; they quarrelled 
with one and the other, and lofing all refpebl drove the thing fo lar as to kill fomc 
Spaniards in ihefe cemtefts; and then perceiving that thefe things were iliirombied, and 
that their boldnefs had its defired efi'eft, they grew everyday more inlblentj and at 
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laft being thoroughly fatisfied that the Spaniards were neither gods nor iliUUUildl) uux 
of any other fpecies than they, but fubjedt to all human infirmities, they began to fear 
them no lortger, but rdblvcd to fall upon them. 


CHAP. XIV. — The City of Angol is peopled, and the Indians rife agahiji the 

Spaniards, 

UPON occallon of the mines that were begun to be wrought in the diftritl; of 
Angol, the governor Pedro de Valdivia fettled a city of that name there, which was 
alfo called the city of the confines. Some attribute this foundation to the Marquis of 
Cannettc, Don Garcia Urtado tie Mcndo9a, who governed after the death of Pedro dc 
Valdivia: perhaps the rcafon of this is, that the fiiuation of this city at firll was three 
leagues from the place where it now ftands: fo it might be that Valdivia firft fettled 
it, antJ the Marquis removed it to the place it is now in, and that was ground enou};‘h 
to make him the founder. 

The prefent fituation is in a plain, very large and dilengaged, eight leagues from 
the Cordillera, and twenty from the Conception ; fome fay lixteeii, which jierhaps is 
caufed by the dill’erence of its two lituations. Their longed day and longed night are 
of fourteen hours and a half. The land is very fertile; fruits ripen very well : there 
is good wine, and good dore of raidns dried in the fun, figs, and other dried fruits ; 
a vaft quantity of tall cyprell'es, which yield a very fweet-i'cented wood, of which, 
Herrera fays, there is made a gum-lac. The great river liiobio runs liy it, and ferves 
it for a wall and ditch on the Ibuth fide; and on the north fide anollu'r plcafanr 
rivulet comes running from hills of a moderate height, and turns many mills for the 
jfe of the city. Thofe whom I have known that have been born in this city, have 
jroved very gentle in their difpofitions, of good wits, and noble inciiimtions, wry 
'riendly and real, and extremely loyal to the King,*as indeed all the Cliilcnians are, 
ooking upon that as the higheft pmelo of their gentility. 

Now let us return to tlie Araucanos, who were bufy in calling together their alfem- 
jlies there, to treat how to call olF the yoke of fervitude, and make themfelves 
nafters of that which was truly theirs. So it was, that the Cacic^ues bc-ing poiVeil'ed 
vith an opinion that their forces were not inferior to the Spaniards,‘began to call them 
ogether; and they needed no incitements of pay or, money; I’or the love of their 
iberty, and pofl'eflions, and poflerity, was a liifTlcient ‘ijiur to them, thinking every 
lay a year that kept them from engaging with their enemies, and conquering them, 
rhe Caciques that met were thefe : firft, 'I’ucapel, a great butcher of Chrifliaus, with 
hree thoufand foldiers ; Angol, who was very brave, with four thoufand ; Cayocupil, 
vith three thoufand men, w'hom he brought from the Cordillera, as hardy as the rocks 
hey came from, and made to endure any labour ; Millarapue, an old man, of great 
vifdom, he brought five thoufand; Paicavi, with three thoufand ; Lemolenq, with fix 
houfand ; Mareguano, Gualemo, and Leucopie, each with tliree thoufand ; the robuft 
illicuera, held for one of the llrongeft men, wdth fix thouland, and they antient; and 
:hief of all, Colocolo, with as many more. Ongolmo offered four thoufand; and 
*uren fix thoufand ; Lin coy ce, wiiowas of the ffature of a giant, oll'ered to bring more 
ban any ; Peteguelen, lord of the valley of Araucoj from whence the whole took their 
.ante, came with fix thoufand; and the famous Caupolicaii, and his two neighbours 
'home and Audalican, and many others, kept themfelves ready to come in witb thbir 
ibjefits. They met, according to their cuftom, to eat and drink at their appointed 
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rendezvous, for’that never is omitted in thefe aflemblies; and having been unanimous 
in the iirft and chief point, wnich was to rife, there was fome difference about the choice 
of a general, every one defiring to have that command, as it generally happens in fiich 
eledlions; every one allcdging their particular merits j the one his valour, another his 
experience, another his good fortune, and none feemed to want a pretence for obtain¬ 
ing their defire. I'hey grew warm in this ambitious conteff, and would have come to 
blows, if the old and wife Colocolo, by his prudence and authority, had not quieted 
them, and reduced them to confent to choofe Caupolican, not only its the braveft 
foldier, but the ablcif chief. This done they all fwore obedience to him, and proinifed 
to obey his orders, for the better carrying on of their common defign. 

The Spaniards had, as we have already mentioned, tiiree calllcs for their focurity, 
arid one of them was near .|hc.' ]jofL where this ati’embly was kept; and the Indians, 
proud and itnpatient, had a miticl to attack it immediately; but Caupidican, their ge¬ 
neral, forbid it, in order to do it witli more dexterity and falety. He commanded I^Ita, 
who performctl thv place of i'ergeant-gencr.il, to choofe him out four-fcorc ftddiers, of 
the braved, aiiii fiich as were leaII kiiowit to the Spaniards, and the Indians their 
friends; thcle he pul under the coudiici of two very brave men, Cayaguano and Alca- 
tipay, and ordered them to enter the callle with their arms by this liratagem. The 
Araucanos, thoitgh in peace, were not permitted to enter the caffle, except fuch as 
fervcil the Spaniards; and thefe entered often with their loads of grafs, wood, and ‘ 
other necdlarit’s for the garrifon. Caupolican ordered thefe four-fcore men to feign 
themli'lves to !)(' fervants of the Spaniards, and having hid their arms in the grafs they 
carried, to aniwer nothing, but pretend they did not hear if they were alked any quef- 
tions; they acted their parts to the life, i'ome coumerfeiiing lamenefs, otliers weari- 
nefs, ib that th.ev were all let in without fufpicioji; then they took their arms out of 
the gral’s, and fell unanimoufly upon the Spaniards, who were much aflonilhed at lb 
unforefeen a bfeldncfs. However, they gave the alarm, and all coming out of their 
quarters, rclifled ihdni, fo as to kill fome of the Indians ; the others either out of fear 
of the Spaniards, or on purpofe to draw them out of the caffle in their purfuit, retired, 
on purpofe to gain time till their general Caupolican could come up with his army; 
which he did with a very numerous one, and forced the Spaniards to retire to their fort. 
He bfcfieged them in it, and after having killed many of them, ihofe who remained 
alive were glad to leave the poll, and get Ev.vay, judging it better to retire to Puren, 
led. they fhould lofc all; whereas Jreing joined to the garrifon of Puren, they might 
better refill the enemy, though he was very pov '-lul, and much elevated. 

The news of this invafion foon reached the C'onception, and the governor Pedro de 
Valdivia, who w'as then there, began prefently tet 'onlider how to remedy fo great a 
milcliief. Some blame him as tardy in doing of it; for 10 fer .i c ’.e treafure of the 
minc^, wliere (as Herrera fays) he had fifty thoufand vallals at work to get gold lor 
him. Before he went to fuccour tltof' in Puren, lie went out of his way, and ffayed 
the eredting of a fort at the mines, which took him io much time, that lie,came later 
than was requifite to their relief. But, indeed, if any thing was ill done by him, it 
was the making too nnich h.alle ; for without flaying for the relief and fuccours he 
might have received from ihe other cities, he fet out with a force not ftrong enough 
to encounter that of Caupolican ; his courage deceived him ; for being elevated with 
his fucceffes, and ti ufting to his fortune, he ran into the precipice, aj we lhall Ihew 
in the following chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. — The Governor Pedro de Valdivia^ and all hh People, are killed h^.flx 

Indians.-^The famous Action of Lautaro is related, that being the chief Catfe of this 

Event. 1 

THE time of this great c.aptain’s death was now come; all things, therefore, feemed 
to concur to that end. The prefent remedy that was to be applied to this mifehief, to 
flop its progrefs, and the delay of thofo fuccouis he expefted from the other garrifons, 
were all combining caufes : his heart mifgave him at his fetting out from Tucapel. He 
had fent out parties to bring him an account of the ftate of the enemy, but noue came 
back : this gave him fome apprehenfion, but being engagfi, it ueceffary to go cn. 
He had fent out fcOuts, as I faid, and had fcarcely gone two iea^Qes on his way to them, 
but he fiiw the heads of two of them hanging upon a tree : this incfeafed his fear, and 
he confulted wdth thofe with him, whether it woukl not be rafii to proceed. I'lie young 
men were of opinion, that it would be a lelTening of tiu-ir reputation to turn their backs 
to danger, though there came to them an Indian of their friends, and ueiired them not 
to proceed, becaufe Caupolican was at Tucapel with twenty thoidimd Imfians, and that 
the hazrard they ran was manif'eil; but he followed on his way, and came within fight 
of the enemy: they foon engaged, and the battle was cruel on both lides, fo that for 
a great while no advantage could be perceived, becaufe the brave actions on botlk fides 
kept vitiory in fufpence. 

After a good while of this contention, the Spaniards began to prevail, and to cry 
Viva Efpanna, or Live Spain ; with which, recovering new vigour, the Indians feemei 
to give way, when (as Arzilla, in his Araucana, fays) the famous Lautaro, an Indian, 
who had been bred page to the governor Valdivi.i, having more regard to the love of 
his native country and his liberty, than for the education he received, lind the fidelity 
he owed his mafter, went over to the Indians, and fpoke to them in 'this manner:— 
“ What is this, brave Araucanos ? Do you turn your backs when your liberty is con¬ 
cerned, your country, your liberty, your pofteriiy ? Either recover your liberty, or 
lofe your lives; for it is alefs misfortune to die, than to live Haves. Do you intend^ to 
ftain the glory of your ancefiors, acquired for fo many ages paft, in one hour ? Re¬ 
member you are defeended from thofe whr; gained that renown by refifting their enemies, 
and not flying from them; and fuch as feared not.,to lofe both lives land fortunes to 
preferve their fame : drive ;iway all fear, gcnei oiis foldiers, and cither live free, or die.” 
With thefe words he fo inflamed the minds of his fiiends, that, defpifing death, they 
returned with fury to invade thofe whom before they flew from. Lautaro, to encoumge 
them the more, led them on, fluiking his lance againft the governor, his mafler ; who, 
furprifed at his adion, cried, “ Traitor, what doft thou do ?” 'I’o which he anfWered 
only with a thrufl: or tw o, anima'ing his people to do the fame. Tiiis renew'ed the fight, 
and they all lefolved, by the example and exhortations of Ijiutaro, to copquer, or die; 
which they performed with fo much fury, that the concern of both fides was now at the 
higheft, and the contentir>n only who Ihould venture fartheff into danger. Mwiy Spa¬ 
niards and Indians fell on both fides, and Lautaro Hill encouraged his countrymen ■with¬ 
out any relenting. Valdivia did the fiime by the Spaniards, and fliewed himfelf every 
ijyhfire, in the greateft danger, without the leafi, apprehenfion, though he m^ny uf 
tKe braveft of his men fall by the fword. One would -have thought die'.fedtos ftad 
but jufl: bepn to engage, to fee how like lions, they fell oni’and begw to find vhStory 
incline to their fide, till at Jaft there fell fo many Spattiart^ dm Valtiivia was draoft 

left 
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left alone. In tllis extremity, he went afide with his chapisdn to confe& his fins, that 
being the principal thing he H&d now to do. The Indians gave him but little time to 
make his peace with heaven ; for a great troop of them fell upon him with darts and 
lances, killing the chaplain, and, taking him prifoner, they brought him alive to their 
genersJ, for the laft triumph of their viilory. 

This hitherto unconquered captain appeared in the prefence of the great Caupoli- 
can, his hands tied behind him as captive, his face all bloody, though venerable. 
He afleed his life as a favour ; he who a little before hai it in his power to grant it 
his enemies. He turned his eyes towards his Lautaro, and, with their language, 
feemed to deCre him to intercede for him who had been his lord and mafter, and by 
whofe means he was in tliis extremity. He promifed Caupolican, if he might have 
his life, to withdraw all his forces, and leave the country free from their incum* 
brance. He made oath of this feveral limes, and perfuaded with fo much eloquence 
his hearers, that Caupolican, who was as generous as brave, began to relent, and 
incline to compallion. But the greateft part faid it was madnefs to trull to'any 
words or prorailes of a captive, who was forced to humble himfelf; but that when he 
Ihould be free, he would do that which lliould be mofl for his advantage. However, 
the difpule between them increafed, and no doubt but Lautaro would have inclined to 
mercy ; for if he fought againft his mafter, it was not out of any hatred to his perfon, 
but out of the gieat kindnefs he had to his country, which, with the defire of liberty, 
prevailed over the gratitude he owed for the good ufage he had Deceived at his hands; 
but nothing of this w'as able to appeafe the vulgar, tliough Caupolican was inclined to 
clemency; fo they forced him to pronounce liis death, and to execute it immediately in 
hot blood, though they dift'ered in the manner of it; for feme fay that they poured 
melted gold into his mouth, bidding him once for all content his thiift for that metal 
which he had fo inlatiably coveted: others fay, that one of thofe Caciques, bearing 
impatiently that it lliould bear a queftion whether he Ihould live or die, gave him a blow 
on the head with a-club ; which Caupolican refented highly, as a want of refpedl to 
him. That which I find molt piobablc is, that according to the cullom of the Indians, 
they made flutes and trumpets of the bones of his legs and thighs, and kept his head as 
a teftimony of fo reinarakblc a viftoiy, and to animate their youth to undertake the like 
adlions, as they might fee by this their fathers had done. Thus 1 have heard it 
related. , 

Of all the Spanilh army, it is faid there cfcaped only two Indian friends, who, taking 
advantage of the obfeurity of the night, hid thcmi'elves in a thicket, fioin whencecieep- 
in^ out as well as they could, they came to the Conception, and biought the news of 
this fatal event. The city was immediately fuM of confufion and complaints, the 
women cry-ingand bewailing the lofs of their hulbaads and foi - 'heis that of their 
fatltfers and relations, and altogether the common calamity of tlitir city, in which they 
were all equally concerned. 


XVI. — Wbat happened after the Death of the Governor Pedro Valdkm. 

I'ilE enemy having obtained fo remarkable a viiElory, their general Caupolkan 
commanded the retreat to be founded, and called a coimcil, to confider whether, or no. 
It would be to follow blow warmly. Many were of o{anion*it would be moft 
expedi^t fo fidl upoa ^dteeftida immediately, before they could prepare for them ; yet 
Caupolican, after having heard,them all, r^olved to do othervrife. It is better, Md 
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f06 Wh fid!»'i?!af b^a‘'>«Iy rasmjJti&ied, taiitsuro relieving and cat 
^Ibffiran did hts, both of them ddnb the pans hodi of general and M 
n&Tvw to die gnateft danger. He that dgi^zed ^ valour moftaa 
,Capt^ Fedro Olmos de Aqui]Iera» killing with his own ’ 


Indkm84 Our army was enitoaraged with his valour, whidi 
jbunily fo fpread in Andalt^a: he was leccmded by did 
^ ,^nd niany others, who perforated woildeVs ill diis bai^ 
#ry bloody, and in fufpaiie to the laft. Th^ eoeit^ was 
[to our forces, and, therefore, the vidory b^;an to incii^' to 
‘ the general, and fome others, wbuld rather have 


a cafe, they began to retire, fighting and defending themfelves; but.d^ 
entoy, elevated with this fucceis, followed clofe, and having knocked "Vlllagraik ^ 
h^^rfe, th^ had made an end of him, if he‘had not valiantly defended himfidf ^ 
Mnepn of his men came to his relief. ) 

' v’ifeefe toous commanders did not obtain lefs glory m this rdb«at, dum if 
it^^d a vi^ry; for the enemy following them for fix leagues together, being a^hiK 
to one, tod having fdzed upon molt of the paffes, tod the numbers ftiil 
yet the Sptoiards made a noble ddfoice, and killed mtoy of them. Thofe 
from this engagement, came with the 6d news of* the ill fuccefs to the 
t^ Conception, which fet all the inhabitants in an uproar, mingled with 
^#ics, every one bdng^ fome m^ure concerned in the calamity; for bet#< 
“'sifds tod friendly Inirans, there died in this engagement two thouftod five h^, 

^ One would have thought the day of judgment had been come, to fee the Cti 
^Ihat was in the city ujpon this pews; one laments the deadi of his father, afioi*" 
hulband; fome tor their fons, fome for thar brokers; the woniai 
"off their hair, fill the air with lamaitable cries; the children cKi 
for thar loft fathers, which is more grievous to than tl,,^ 
of thefe borrors, ipght came on, in which no one could ifi 
nory of their mi^ntona; keeps the fool attentive, w^bttt 







40 repefent th« troe Wfea of thefe mjsftirtuneB! 

The Spaniard^ h^»id hardly tnade an end of 
entertd into it | and not being able to execute ih« 
iey did it bpcM^j. the houfes, to udiich theyjfet fire, 

‘tlH|dation, Ullhig evin the very animals which the S. 
kA the city moft abounding in gold, and fituited' in fhe 

ijitry} fbr it is faid tltere were not lefe tlan a hondredt 

__ies, frho were all ^ployed in gathering gold for the Spaniari^ 

dhijiibed to that d^ree, that Pedro de Vwdivia, if he had lived, vwauld hkve bkl 
thousand crowns Of gold a-year, and others twenty and thirty thoufand. 

^6 bpraing of the city being over, news was brought, that Caupoli 

«w4 A T fst-rrorr^ iraat^iim Kitt 



$ affembly b Arauco, ^icb tttade Lautaro return with^ his peopfj^i 
heh the two generals of the Al'aucanos met, they greeted one anoth# 

Obtained -over the Spaniards; and, in fign of triumph, one hundred and 
ges, all dreffed themfelves in the Spanifh drefs, with the cloths diey took! 
laifiards killed in the battle. The gencrai had Valdivia’s cloths, which 
t^ibrted, of green velvet, laced with gold laCe, a back and br«dl of weU*tehni|it^ 
^4 a helmet vdth a great emerald for creft. Ail feated.^«mft|i6j^, 

the general’s command, he propofed to them the «%n 6f conquerin 
.that g^ed from them by the Spaniards, who now were fo 
iffr 
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When the news of thk refolution cs^me to St. Jago, mAny Iool(^ ti|>on it as a fable, 
not bong capable of imadning that thfe Indians had boldnefs widifeti to saasoh fo 
far to attack them; but mofe who were come baick from the dty of thO 
undeceived them, as knowing by experience Lautaro’s courage j they therefore fertfied 
the place, and proidded it: th^ alf@ fent out parties to engage the enemies, the 
occafion offered: but Lautaro forced them to return in hafte to carry the and 
yet fome remained behind too. 

Franeifco de Villagran, the lieutenant-general, was fick at this time; and fo fenf his 
coufin Pedro de Villagran, with all the force he could make, to meet Lautaro | th^ 
lodged within half an hour from the fort which the Indians had raifed Upon the Rio 
Claro; the next day they entered the fort without any refinance j for JLautato had 
^cunningly ordered his men to feera to fly, that he might catph tho Spaniards in ifhe 
fort; and fo, when he faw his time, he gave the fignal, and his mai fell on the 
Spaniards like lions, who had enough to do to make their retreat, and efcape from 
their hands. The Indians followed them for a league, doing them much mifchief, 
though they defended themfelves with great valour. Lautaro feigned a fecond time to 
fly; and our people being reinforced, engaged him a-frefli. They attacked his fort, 
and gave three aflaults to it; where they were received with ihowers of arrows, darts, 
and ftones, and at laft forced to retire to a valley; whence they dchgned to return, 
and try their fortune again: but Lautaro faved them the trouble; for relolving to 
make an end of them all at once, and in order to it feigning that he wanted provifiopS, 
he fent to our camp to demand fome. His projeft was to let in a river upon the Spa- 
^niard’s camp, which he could do conveniently, bccaufe it was already in dams and 
canals; and fo having made a marfh of the ground where they lodged, fo as they 
fliould not be able to ftir, fei^^e all the pafles behind them. But Villagran having 
difeovered this ftratagem, raifed his camp, and letired to St. Jago, to the great difap- 
pdntment of the enemy. 

Yet this did not make Lautaro give over his defign ; for confidcring that he could 
not attack St. Jago, which was well provided with men and ammunition, except he 
had a greater ftrength, he railed a fort in a valley to cover himfelf, while his fuccours 
'ihould arrive, and enable him to attack St. Jago. Thofe of the city were making, 
\^th great care, preparations for their defence; and had fent for fuccours to all the 
trtJjer cities. Their general Villagran had fent out upon this defign } and ipafcjing as 
if*he was going to Arauco, had on a hidden marched to the Imperial, Wm 
he Iirought many good men away with him; and while Lautai^O was raifing h|R 
fort, Villagran, guided by an Indian, came fwiftly and filently Vpm ijwtarp^ and 
attacked his fort. In the firft afhiult that was given, Lautaro him^lf |elt, woundfel^l:^ 
an arrow which ftruck him to the heart; thus ended that valiant jCi^tain of the 
canos. His foldiers were not at all difeouraged with this miaforti^ne of their^gen^hl; 
but rather enraged with fuch a lofs, and a defire to revenge*^ death, thev^l) like 
lions upon the Spaniards, taking no quarter at their hands* There wore on bnlh 
great actions performed; but the refolution of the Indians was the noblefl in fhfi 
pitferxine their glory to their lives, which they hufbanded fo little, that l3»o^h‘ 
we^i^OKe, and but few left in a fighting con^pn^ yet,they ran upon the 
|||tttBaii«,and with their hands pulled them into their b^es, p come clpfe 

ret^|ngejtheir dqih with h^f, or leaft dig -' - ’ ■- 
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Ci^.XXII. — Ddn Garcia ^utktdo de Mendoga comes to the Government of Chile ; — 
he^pened at his Arrival, and in the Engagement he had with the Araueanos. 


‘ AFTflR* the death of Pedro de Valdivia, there was application made from Chile to 
the viceroy of Peru, who is to provide a governor till the king can fend one, that is, 
bodh prefident and governor independent of Peru. The viceroy at this time was Don 
Afttonio Hurtado de Mendo 9 a, marquis of Clanete, who governed with great zeal and 
a pudent feverity, making exemplary punilhments where they were neceffary, by 
which he fecured- the country. He had then with him his fon Don Garcia Hurtado 
d^Mendo^a, who afrerwards fuccceded him in his viceroyfliip, with as much applaufe 
and efleem of the world. The embaffadors from Chile defired him of his excellency 
the father for their governor, which he granted. King Philip the fecond had appointed 
the Adelantado Hyeronimo de Alderete, to fucceed the governor Pedro de Valdivia, 
Whoiedeath was known at court; but the news came likewife that Alderete was dead 
at the idand of Taboga near Panama. The viceroy’s fon having raifed a good body of 
horfe, fent fonie of them by land with the horfes, and he embarked with the reft.; 
and after a hard ftorm, in which they had like to have been all loft, he arrived in the 
bay of the city of the Conception, and landed upon the iiland of Quinquina, to 
inform himfelf from thence of the ftate of the country. The people of the iiland, who 
were fierce and wai like, took arms when they faw the (hips draw near the harbour, 
and pretended to hinder the Spaniards from landing ; but having no fire-arms, as foon 
' as the cannons of the ihip began to fire, they gave way. As foon as the governor 
landed he publiihed the defign of his coming, that the Indians might know it: which 
was, to fave their fouls by the predication of the gofpel, and reconcile them to God by 
the means of Jjaptifm ; and to confer that facrameni, he had with him religious men 
of the famous orders of St. Francis and Mercede i that if they would fubmit to that, 
hewodld treat with them in the name of the emperor Charles V. This declaratitm 
reached the ears of the Araueanos : and there affembled at Arauco fixteen cadques, 
and many other captains, to treat about what was beft for them to do in this cafe ; and 
though many youthful and arrogant fpeeches were made, according to their ufukl 
han^tinefs, which made them defpife all good counfel and peace, yet die old and pru- 
dem Oolocnld reftrained their pride with prudent reafons, and perluaded them to tre^t 
with the Sp^iards, fince they were by them invited to do it. “ It cannot hurt U8,i*' 
laid he, hettl? them ; we fhall haye our forces as ftrong ftill to maintain our right, 
if diey demand unjiift things. ” This opinion was followed by the moft prudent atnong 
th^ ; and they Sent Ibf their ambaffador the Cacique Milalan, a man of great rhetoric 
apd doipjenceatoqng'thetni giving him order to treat with the Spaniards, and obf^ve 
vVril tjitof ftreng^bi that he fhottld fhow inclmations to peace, to draw thdin*lo 
lah'd conditeit, and forfake the iiland, hoping that the def^e of gold wijpld 

to go further into the country. Milalan came to the governor’s 
‘’•"Hifeall but civil bow, faluted Wwv the other Spaniards that wene hw; 
^hearful couat«»ance he fevered his meffuage. He laid, coun- 

■ this'peac«?' that were propofed, and fhould q^erye .thofe 
’* “ ttewfon or ^ppreheafion caufeditt theip by the wrivri «f 
]v^ gre^ enough to tetrSy them, having^fr(fficiently 
i3^c^s thby hM hitherto h|dbut thul u^hich moved 
tofbesfo lb many tfrbmen and 

chib 
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'i&tperienced tl 
them was the cora^^E^ 
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childmt, who,* upon occafion of this w*r, nemained widows and wphans; ^at upon 
fair terms they would own the King of Spain, upon condition that he did <lot concern 
himfelf any tvays with their liberty or rights; that ifiriiey had any thought ofaiStog by 
violence, and making them flaves, they would fooner eat their own children, and kill 
themfelves, than fuft’er it. ” • 

The governor anfwered him with all affiirance of as good treatment as they expeSed; 
and having ‘nade him fome prelents, difpatched him back to give an account of his 
embafly : but this was not fufficient fecuriiy for either fide; fo they remained upon 
their guard. The Indians obferving the caution of the Spaniards, to give them more 
fedurify, feigned to difmifs their forces, but fecretly gave them orders to ftand upon 
their guard, and not lay down their arms, but be ready upon any occafion that might 
happen j yet the Spaniards for all this did not think fit to land upon the continent, 
but flayed two months upon the ifland where they firft landed, till the winter was 
ehtiroly over. About the Ipring, they fet on Ihore about one hundred and thirty men 
of the braveft among them, to raife a fort, as they did, upon the top of an hill whidi 
overlooks the city of Penco (otherwife called the city of the Conception). Under the 
proteftion of this fortrefs, the reft of the Spaniards went out of the ifland, hoping 
that in a little time, their horfes, which were coming by land, would arrive, having 
fome news of them; in the mean time they cut wood and fafeines to fortify their camp, 
the governor and the commanders fliewing an example to the reft in the labour of 
intrenching themfelves, and cutting of wood, as if they had never done any thing elfe 
all their lite-iime. They brouglit it to perfeftion in a little time, and planted upon it 
eight field-pieces, with all other neceflary provifions for their defence. 

The Araucanos, who were watching their motions, no fooner faw them bufy in 
their fort, but, without expeding any further proof of their intentions, which they 
took to be for war, called immediately an aflembly, and with ail their ilrengih came 
like lions, with a refolution to demolifh the new fort. They took up their polt at Tal- 
caguano, about two miles from the Spaniards* fort, and about break ot day they gave 
an alarm, and having firft challenged out many Spaniards to fingie combat, they at 
kft fell on in a body, with no more fear of the cannon-bullets than il they had been of 
cotton or wool, knowing, that though they received at firft fome damage, it could laft 
no longer than till the battalions were engaged. With this refoltition they f eUgiin like 
iiems, and fome of them got over the fortifications ; amongft whom was who 

did wonderful aftions. Neither were the Spaniards unprepared for ext*a- 

ordinary things, which it were too long to deferibe in particular, thouMpite a^ofis 
drere fuch as very well deferve it. 

The Spaniards who were in the ifland and aboard the fliips, of thef da%ec 

of their companions, came to their affiftance, and by the help of God, who aided them, 
joined their friends: and then thus united they began to prevtu! over the AswuctteHas, 
who, finding themfelves inferior, and having loft many of th^ braveft men, began 
to retreat, aft but Tucapel, who having ftayed laft, and being forely weuin^, yet 
made his efcape from the Spsmiards, whom he left full of admiration of his valouif and 
refolution. 

'iiUjout this time the horfes which tame ftrOlp St. Jago arrived, and wiftl 
tk<dob of good horfemen from the Imperial. The enendca muftered all 

Sjlaniard6.<went to, feek them iax the valley-of Axgil^Oj Wibere tWt»d a»<i&r 
veiy'MbOdy engagenwnt: the Araucanos Jed, or wdhinf' ««ir#d 5 iM|d4lite Sfamards 
having‘|#L<!h prHb^^ called Cnalbariiio, they, id onier to refti^ollt oC 

both hig hands; but; the ArauoaaoS'W^jifo jhx being tacd&ra that thie 

^ enraged 
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enr^geti }b«>a) 0 re} for Gus^lbarlao himfelf being returned to Iiis countrymen, 
went.«|k and'xiown, begging them to revenge the injury done to him, which they 
sd)' iot^ced Upon as thar own. Caupolican their general fent to challenge the governor 
]>aiiF Garcia with all his ^ftrength, telling him, that he would ftay for him In his camp, 
whidh he moved near the Spaniih camp, which was at Millarapue. He came over 
night? and the next day prefented them battle; which was as well difputed as the 
reft, both fides fighting with extreme valour. The Indians preffed the Spaniards ib 
hard, that victory nad declared for them, had not a Spaniih battalion, in which alone 
refflwned all the Spaniards’ hopes, charged fo defperately among the Indians, that they 
were forced to retire, and leave the field to the Spaniards; but their retreat was with 
great honour and reputation. It is related, that in this engagement fome of the neigh¬ 
bouring Indians were made prifoners: and that though they were put to a moft 
cxquifite torture, to force them to reveal fomething that the Spaniards wanted to 
know, yet they remained conftant and true to tlieir country, as if they had been ^nfen- 
fible of pain. The Spaniards had here a confiderable advantage; for, befides many 
dead enemies whom they left upon the fpot, they took twelve prifoners of the chi« 
among the Indians, whom they hanged upon fo many trees for an example to the reft} 
and among them that fame Gualbarino; who not only /hewed in dying an intrepid 
mind, but encouraged the others: and among the reft a Cacique, who began to fear 
and beg his life; to whom Gualbarino fpoke before all with fo much haughtinefs, 
taxing his bafe cowardice as if he had been the conqueror, and not the conquered, 
which /truck the Spaniards with fuch admiration, that they were befide themfelves, 
From this place our camp marched to the valley where Valdivia was loft. Here 
• the Spaniards raifed a good fort; from whence they made their cxcurfions upon the 
enemy, endeavouring to advance their conquefts, but not without danger of being 
often cut oft'; particularly the hazard they ran at a narrow pafs, caufed by the moun¬ 
tains on the vj;ay to Puren, where they were attacked by the Indians, and very hard 
fet by them, whom they might Lave deftroyed if they had not fallen to plunder the 
baggagt; for a company of Spaniards obferving this mi/cariiage, feized on a fpof on 
the top of a hill, from whence with their finall /hot they fo galled the Indians below, 
that they /led in confufion to avoid fuch a tempeft, leaving the Spaniards mafters ef 
the field, but much ,weakened : having been forely handled in this rencounter, they 
refired to their camp, where they were*received with great demonftration of joy. 
After this, leaving a good garrsfon in the fort, well provided for two months, the 
governor wait to vifit the other cities, to fticngthen them, and provide them with 
necelTaries againft all attacks, which they had reafon to fear ; for Caupolican, enragaj 
titat'in thriee ttiomhs he had loft three vidtories, h.id called a general a/fembly ; where 
it was i<efolved never to give over, but either die or conquer, th'i they might drive 
o(ft the Spaniards, and rimore their country to its liberty. 


XXIII. —» More Events of War. The Death and. Conver/ton of Cat^ediran. 

-,.fejiUB©LICAN followed his defigbs, but fortune feemed to be weai^ of affifting 
Wim?: for rencounters he came off either worfted, or entirely defeated, and the 

viiftory-j^ilri|^ outfioi;JbiS5iia^ when he thought himfelf fare of at: this made his 

S isde* Ifis command} and the vulgar began to ceofure his 

flaa as too sttd Hd, #edefke jhi pnriervinig his ppn^r, smd being genera^ 
made him nqgldfl mxSt tp tjae wafr ^ 
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Cav^lican beuig infoitned of thefe fufj^ions of his own peqpioi called a new 
afletnbly, in whi^ he pfopofed methods of carrying on the wm, Xo asfrfiey n%ht 
obtain an entire liberty. This was unanimoufly agreed to, with a firm tefeJiiacm 
of not giving it over till they either conquered or died. This refolution ^mfng;to 
the knowledge of the governor Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, who was godp,' as 
we have feen to the city of the Imperial, to fortify it, he difpat'ched to the fort advice of 
what pafied, and fent them a competent relief. ‘ ’ 

Amongfl other defigns pitched upon by Caupolican, the firft was to furpri^ the 
Spaniards in their fortrefs by a ftratagem before they were aWaife .of him, , and fo 
mailer the place. The other captains of repute, Rengo, Orompello, andi%Tiicapel, 
who were ufed to lead always the van-guard, did not approve of his pro)e£l;'^,?ahd fo 
let him go by hirafelf with his own forces, they fcorning, as they i^d, to obtain a 
viflory by fraud or furprize. Caupolican let out then by himfelf; and being. come 
within three leagues of the Spanifli fortrefs, he fent out his fpies to obferve their idifpo- 
fition, and how they might be molt eafily circumvented. He chofe for this purpofe 
one of his beft captains, whofe name was Pran, a cunning fagacious man, and prudent, 
with a great deal of ready wit. 'i’his captain difguifed himfelf; and putting on the 
habit of an ordinary Indian, he went alone, and without arms, as a private perfon, to 
the fortrefs of the Spaniards. He entered the fort without fufpicion, or being known 
by the other friendly Indians, with whom he foon grew acquainted; and walking up 
and down, he obferved our camp and forces, and took particular notice of the time of 
day .that our men ufed to be Icaft upon their guard, which was generally at noon, 
when they went to fleep, to repair their ftrength, wliich was wafted by their night- 
watches. 


There was in the Spanifli fort a young Indian, (not like Lautaro, in whom the love 
of his country prevailed over his duty to his mafter,) but of another temper; his name 
was Andres, fervant to a Spanifh gentleman, and very much inclined to all the Spa- 
nilh nation. Pran had made a great friendlhip with this ybtmg man ; and one day, as 
they were going together in the fields to feek out fome provifion, as they ufed to do, 
talking from one thing to another, Pran difeovered himfelf entirely to his friend Andres; 
perfuading him to help on the defign he came about, fince upon its fuccefs the liberty 
of the whole nation depended. Andres, who was not lefs fagacipus and prudent than 
Pran, promifed him all he could defire: bnt dilfembled all the while. Tliis bdng 
fettled, they agreed, that each of them Ihould return ^home to his camp,* and tteit lh( 
next day Andres lliould come to a certain poll they agreed on, tmd there Pral 
fiiould meet him, and carry him to Caupolican’s quarters, where he might fettle al 
matters with him. Pran went back to the Indians’ camp^ overjoyed-; he had fuc 
ceeded fo well, as he thought: he gave a particular account of all^^e bufin^ t< 
Caupolican, while Andres did the fame to Captain Reynofb, .who coinmimddd & .th< 
Spanilh fort. If God Almighty had not by this way delivered: the %aniard«i oiit b: 
this imminent danger, they mult have perifhed ; for natorally Andres ought "1®^ hav« 
been of the fide of his own countrymen. ’ . 

According to what had been agreed betweeai them, Andres came the ney-'da y^ 
th(B affignation, where he met with his friend Phmand they went together tib. CavlP 
Ucan, who received them with all demonftratibhs of joy-and confidence, Ihewihg 
IuB :^thp and all his army, the refult was, that he Iliquld the Spahwjf£il}ie !|ie 3 t^ 
day about noon. Andres Vsrent back to the-Spaniardsj^ito ififolin them of afi 
and by that Captain Reynofo knew how Vo difpofe bvi^ thm^Vn the^^k, 

Caupolican came at the time appointed with his,,jtodiMs the part of which 
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were luttereo to enter, the Spaniards making as if th^ were afleep; but on a fudden, 
upon a fign given, they rofe up like lions, and making a furious difcharge on thofe 
entered, the horfe fallied to engage thofe who had remained witliout, of whom the}’^ 
made a great flaughter. The furprize of the Indians was fo great, that few of them 
could make their efcape; but Caupolican, with ten more, faved hiinfelf by bye-paths, 
though he was hotly purfued ; the Indians that were overtaken, dill ilcnying they knew' 
any thing of him, and neither threats nor gifts could oblige them to reveal what they 
might know belbre. 

But it being very hard there fliould not be one traitor among many loyal men, the 
Spaniards light at lad upon one of his foldiers, who was difeontented that he had not 
been advanced according to his pretenfions, who betrayed to them where he was; this 
man guided them by a fecret path to a place w'hcre they could not be difeovered, and 
from thence Ihew'ed them a very thick wood, about nine miles from Ongolmo, w'here 
in a thicket by a river fide, over a precipice, this brave man had hid himfelf ifll he 
could get a new army, and rally his men. 

I’he Spaniards came upon him on a fudden, and furprifed him with the few thatw'ere 
with him ; and though he did all that was in his pow'er lo defend himfelf, yet they 
maftered him. His wife feeing him a prifoner, and his hands lied behind him, called 
him coward, and uled all the opprobrious language to hitn that was poffible. 

Caupolican was defervedly among the Indians the moil valued of their generals ; and 
accordingly, in an alfembly of fixteen Caciques, all fovercign lords, w'ho met to raife 
an army againil the Spaniards, he had the chief command given him. This was the 
man who, with fourfeore bold fellows, furprifed the callle of Arauco, and overcame the 
Spaniards in a bloody encounter without the city walls: this w'as he who duril expeft 
the general Valdivia in open field, and routed him and his whole army, fo as there was 
not one Spaniard left alive: this w'as he who deftroyed Puren, and facked Penco, not 
leaving one lfi)ne upon another in it, the Spaniards having been all frighted away by 
the terror of his\ name; this, in fine, was the man who managed all the w'ar with 
fuch fitcccfs, by his military (kill anti valour, that his authority was every where re- 
fpeded. This great man was new, by the means of a traitor, delivered up to his moil 
cruel enemies. In this calamity he Ihewed no bafenefs; for thtntgh he begged his life, 
it was in a grave way, promifing, in retuni, to caufe all the country to fubmit to the 
King of Spain, and 10 give way to intr()dL.ce the Ciiriilian religion. “ Confider,” faid 
he to Captain Reynoib, “ tliat, R'htit 1 promife, I am able to perform, by the great 
veneration that all my people have for me; ami if thou doll not accept of this proil'er, 
thou wilt do nothing; fince for one head taken away, there will rife up a hundred 
Caupolicans to revenge my death, that the true one will no* Imhfed. I defire not 
to be let at liberty, but to re|uain thy prifoner till 1 perform my p, omife.” 

All thefe reafons were of no ufe 10 Caupolican, for he W'as publicly fentenced to be 
empaled alive, and fliot to death with arrows, for a tern^r to the rell of the Indians; 
though, as'time has fince fliewed, this had no other efled, thart to llgilt the fire of 
war more and more, and make the wound almoll incurable. He heard this hard fen- 
tenco without any alteration in his countenance; but he defired with great concern to 
‘be baptized. The prie-ts are fent for, and, after a lliort inftrudtion, he receives the 
holy ablution, and the charafter of a'Chriltian. After this, the fentence was executed 
upon him, which he endured with great conftancy. 
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The Conchifton. 

THOUGH Father Ovalle has continued, in the remainder of his treatife, to give an 
account of the various events of the war with the Araucanos, in which narrative he 
runs through the commands and aftions of all the governors of Chile, to the peace 
made with that nation; yet it being by him more a piece of courtlhip to his nation, and 
to thofe families, than an information inftruftive to a foreign reader, it has been thought 
proper to take the death of that great general Caupolican for the firll natural period of 
that war. In the courfe of the remaining narrative, there are fo many fuperftitious 
notions inculcated, fo many improbable miracles given for the foundation of great en- 
terprizes, and fuch a monkilh fpirit runs through the work, that here, in England, it 
would rather prejudice than recommend the impreflion, and is therefore omitted. 
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A T the clofc of March 1743, after a refidence of fix months in a defert, at Tarqui, 
near Cuenca, in Peru, during whicii I had incefhintly, night and day, to contend 
with an atmofphcrc unfavourable to aflronomy, 1 learnt from Mr. Bouguer, then 
near Quito, at the northern extremity of our meridian, that he had there made a 
feries of obfer\'ati(.»ns of a fbir, intermediate betw^een our two zeniths, of which obferva- 
tions many were elFected on the fame night: this ftar had been obferved by me at the 
fouthern extremity ('f the line. By thel’e fimultaneous obfervations, on the importance 
• of which I had laid much ffrefs, we attained the fingular advantage of being enabled 
to afeertain precil'ely, and beyond difpute, the real amplitude of an arc of the meridian 
of three degrees, the mealureraent of w'hich was known to us geometrically, and this 
without having, any thing to apprehend from variations, whether of an optical or a real 
nature arifing from the motion of the liar, on account of its pofition having been fixed 
at the fame inflant of time by the two obfervers at the oppofitc extremities of the arc. 
Mr. Bouguer, arriving in Europe fomc months before me, communicated the refult at 
the laft public meeting of the I'ociety, a refult correfponding with that of the operations 
at the polar circle * ; , as this, with that of the lall ell’efted in France t, all confpiringto 
prove that the earth is a fpheroid flattened .owards the poles. I'aking our departure m 
the month of'April 1735, twelve ^months earlier tlian the academicians difpatched to 
the north, we reached Europe, on our return, by feven years too late, to communicate 
any thing new refpefting the figure of the earth, 'fliis fubjeft, fincc then, has been 
treated by fo many able hands, that 1 trull for excofe in referring to the memoirs of the 
academy the detail of my individual obfervations on the matter re muncing the privi¬ 
lege, but too liardly earned, of addrefling this aflembly on that head. 

Neither fliall 1 enlarge here on other academical labours, either individually under¬ 
taken, or in* common, during our voyage from Europe to America, at fhe different 
places of our Ibjourn after arriving in the province of Quito, and during the frequent 
intervals occahoned by olillacles of every kind, which but too often delayed the pro- 
grefs of our operations, do dilate on thefe, irrelative as they were to the meafurement 
of the earth, would require extrafts from a number of memoirs, which in the fpace of 

Effefted by Meffrs. Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, and Monnler, of the RoyalJParifia 1 Academy, in 
conjunAion with the Abbe Outhier, a correfpoiident of that academy, and M. Cclfius, allronomicai 
profeffor at Upfal, 

t By Meffrs. Caffmi de Thury and L’Abbe de la Caille. 
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feven or eight years have been forwarded to the academy, but of which fonje have not 
arrived in France, while many others have not hitherto appeared, nor ev«n extraSs 
of them, in our colleftions. I fhall refrain therefore from fpeaking now, of our aftro- 
nomical or geometrical conclufions on the latitude and longitude of a great many 
places ; of our obfervation of the two folftices in December 1736, and in June 1737 $ 
of the obliquity of the ecleptic which they determine; of our experiments on 
the thermometer and barometer; on the declination and dipping of the needle, 
on the fwiftnefs of found, on Newtonian attratftion, on the length of the pendulum in 
the province of Quito, at different heights from the level of the fea, and on the expan- 
fion and condenfion of metals ; I fhall carefully abftain from notice of the two journeys 
made by me, the one in 1736, from the coaft of the South-Sea to Quito, afcending 
the river of luneralds ; the other in 1737, from Quito to Lima. 

Finally, I fliall not advert here to the hiflory of the two pyramids which I caufed to 
be eE"cled for the purjiofe of determining in perpetuity the two extremities of the fun¬ 
damental bafe of all our meafures, and of thus remedying thofe inconveniences which 
were bu^ toO lamentably experienced in France, from want of a fimilar precaution, 
when the bafe of M. Picard was to be verified. The infcription propofed to the Aca¬ 
demy of Belles Lettres, before our departure and afterwards, with thofe alterations 
which circumftances of time and place required, placed on the pyramid, was denounced 
by the two lieutenants of the navy of the King of Spain, our coadjutors, as oft'cnfive 
to His Catholic Majefty, and the Spanifh nation. I defended, for two years, a law- 
fuit inftituted againll myfeif perfonally on this fcore, and at lafl: gained it, though 
oppofed by the parliament of Quito. What paffed on this occafion, and divers other 
interefting events on our travels, which diltance has much difigured, are better calcu¬ 
lated to form an hillorical narrative than an academical memoir ; in this I now prefent 
I fhall confine myfeif to what relates to my return to F,urope. 

In order to multiply our opportunities of making obfervations, M. Godin, M. 
Bouguer, and myfeif, planned dift'erent routes for our return. For my part I refolved 
on felefting one, almoft unknown, and fuch as I felt perfuaded no one would envy 
me, that of the river of Amazons, a river which crofl'es the whole continent of South- 
America, from weft to eaft, and which juftly palfes for the largeft in the world. 1 
propofed to render a voyage on this river of utility, by forming s. chart of its courfe, 
and by remarks on fuch objeds as a country fo little known might afford. Such as 
relate to the manners and Angular cuftoms of the ‘nations which inhabit its banks, 
would doubtlefs be moft gratifying to the majority of readers ; but, in prefence of an 
affeinbly with whom phyfics and geometry are familiar, 1 deem it inadmiflible I fhould 
dilate on matters foreign to the objcft of its meeting; neverthelefs, that I may be 
better comprehended, I cannot difpenfe with giving fome preliminary notion of tjie 
river in queftion, and its firft navigators. 

It is commonly believed that the firft European who difcovered the river of Amazons, 
was Francis< 1 ’Orellana. He embarked in 1539 on the river Coca, in tiie vicinage 
of Quito, a river which fomewhat below affumes the name of Napo; from this river, 
he defcended into one of larger fize; and, fuffering his veffel to be carried along 
conftantly by the current, he arrived without any pilot at the North Cape, on the coalt 
of Guyana, after a voyage, by eftimation, of‘1800 leagues. The fame Orellana 
. jjerilhed ten years, afterwards, together with three veflels entrufted to his command 
by Spain, without ever being able again to find the true mouth of the river. A ren- 
counter which he ftates to have had with certain armed women, agsunft whom an 
Indian Cacique had previoully warned him, occafioned'his naming this river, that of 
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the Amazons, ^me writers call it Orellana, but previous to this denomination it 
was already ■fcaown by that of Maranon from another Spanifti captain. Geographers, 
who reprefent the Amazons and the Maranon as different rivers, following, as did 
Laet, the authority of Garcilafo and Herrera, were undoubtedly ignorant, not only 
that the raoft antient Spanifli authors* denominated the river we fpeak of Marahon, 
as early as 1513, but alfo that Orellana himfelf in his narrative fays, that he met with the 
Amazons on defending the Maranon, an identification which puts difpute at reft; in 
fadl: this name of Maranon has uninterruptedly been preferved throughout its courfe, 
and from its very origin, in Upper Peru, by the Spaniards, during more than two 
centuries. Still, the Portuguefe, eftablilhed fince the year i6i6 at Para, an epifcopal 
city at the moft eaftern mouth of this river, in this part know it by no other name 
than that of the Amazons, giving it the title of Solimoes on afcending it higher up, 
and transferring the denomination Maranon, or as fpelt in their language Maranhao, 
to a city and whole province, or captaincy, adjoining that of Para. I lhall ufe uidif- 
ferently the names Maranon and Amazons in fpeaking of this river. 

In 1568, Pedro de Urfoa, difpatched by the viceroy of Peru in fearch of th^ famous 
Gold Lake of Parima, and the town El Dorado, fuppoled to exift in the vicinity of 
the Amazons river, fell into this river from one flowing into it on the fouthern fide, 
one of which 1 fhall fpeak in its place. Tne fate of Urfoa was ftill more tragical 
than that of his predeceffor Orellana. Urfoa perilhed by the hands of Aguird, a pri- 
vate foldier, who rebelled and declared himfelf king. This man afterwards defeended 
the river by a long route, which to this day is not clearly known, marking his courfe 
by pillage and murder, and terminating his career by being flayed alive in the ifland 
’ of Trinidad. , 

Voyages like thefe afforded no great information refpedling the courfe of the river; 
other governors, in after-time, repeated attempts for this purpofe, but with as little 
fuccefs. The Portuguefe were more fortunate than the Spaniards. 

Pedro Texeira, in 1638, a century after Orellana, placed by the governor of Para 
at the head of a numerous detachment of Portuguefe and Indians, afeended the Ama¬ 
zons river to where it receives the Napo, and afterwards proceeded up that river itfelf 
to the neighbourhood of Quito, whither he repaired by land, accompanied by fome of 
the Portuguefe under his orders. He met with a favourable reception from the Spa¬ 
niards, the tyro nations at that jundure being fubjed to one lord. The next year he 
returned, by the lame channel, to Para, in company with Father Acuna, and Father 
Artieda, anointed to render account of the particulars of the voyage to the court of 
Madrid. They eftimated their courfe from the hamlet of Napo, the fpot at which 
they embarked, to Para, at 1356 Spanilh leagues f. The narrative of this voyage 
w^ printed at Madrid in 1640. The French tranflation efled'd in 1682 by M. de 
Gomberville is in the hands of every one. 

The very defedlive chart of the courfe of this river, publilhed by Sanfon' from this 
purdy hiftbrical narrative, was afterwards, for want of new memoirs, copied by all 
fucceediqg geographers, none more corred appearing in France before the year 1717. 

At this time, in the twelfth volume of Lctires edijiantes, &c. was firft publilhed a 
copy of the chart engraved at Quito in 1707, but planned as early as 1690 by Father 
Fntz, a German Jefiiit miflionary on* the banks of the Maranon, the courfe of which 
river he bad traced throughout its whole length. From ^his chart was difeovered that 

* Pedro Martyr, FeroM de Enoifo, Fernandez de Oviedof Pedro Ciega, AugiilUn Larate. 

♦ At 1 c to the dcGrrefti 5*55 ftatute miles. 
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the Napo, efteemed the main fource of the river, was merely trftjut^, and that 
the Amazons itfelf, under the denomination of Maranon, ilTued frotn a lake near 
Guanuco, thirty leagues from Lima. But Father Fritz, deftitute^ of pendulun\ or 
telefcope, was enabled to determine no one longitudinal point, and fof afcertaining the 
latitudes lie had merely a fmall wooden femicircle of .three inches radius; he was 
moreover ill, as he fell down the river near Para. One need only read his manufcript 
journal, of which I have a copy taken from the original in the archives of the college 
of Quito, to fee that numerous obftacles, both at that time and on return to his ftation, 
prevented his making thofe obfervations requifite for rendering his chart exaft, efpe- 
cially towards the lower part of the river. This chart is merely accompanied by a few 
notes on the map itfelf, without any hiftorical detail, fo that, in fed, to this time 
Europe remains, with refpecl: to the countries -ithrough which the river of Amazons 
takes its courfe, as deftitute of information as it was left a century ago, after the nar- 
ratfve of Father Acuna *. 

I’he Maranon ifl'uing from its parent lake, in 11 ® of latitude fouth, direfts its courfe 
northward fd Juan (fe Bracomoros, through a fpace of fix degrees: thence it bends 
eaftward, in a line nearly parallel to the equator, to the North Cape, difemboguing 
its waters into the ocean under the line itfelf, after traverfing from Taen, where it 
begins to be navigable, nearly thirty degrees of longitude or 750 common leagues; 
or, computing its windings, from 1000 to 1100 leagues f. From the north, as well 
as from the fouth, it receives a prodigious number of rivers, many flowing through an 
extent of five or fix hundred leagues, and feveral of them equalling in volume the 
Danube or the Nile. The banks of the Maranon, more than a century back, were 
peopled with a great variety of nations, who withdrew to the interior at fight of 
Europeans. In the prefent day merely a few affemblages of natives are to be feen 
themfelves, or their immediate predeceflbrs, recently drawn from their native woods 
by the Spanifli miflionaries in the upper portion, and by thofe of Portugal, in the 
lower divifion of the river. 

I'hree roads communicate be|ween the province of Quito and that of Maynas, which 
gives its diftinttion to the Spamfli miflions on the Maranon. Thcfe roads traverfe that 
famous chain of fnow-cappcd mountains termed Las Cordilleras de los Andes. I'he 
firft of tliefe roads, almoll immediately under the line, eaftwarck of Quito, leads by 
Archidona to the Napo: this was the road irited by Texeira on his return, from Quito, 
and by Father Acuiia. The fecond road is through* a gorge below the Volcano of 
Tonguragua in of latitude fouth : it leads to the diftrid of Canelos acrofs riume.- 
rous torrents, the jundion of which forms the river Pafta9a, a river that fells into the 
Maranon one hundred and fifty leagues higher up than the Napo. Thefe two roads 
are thofe commonly travelled by the miflionaries of Quito, the only Europeans by 
whom thefe countries are frequented ; for the communication between them and the 
neighbouring province of Quito is rendered almoft impradicable by the Cordilleras, 
which are payable but for a few memths in the year. The third road is by Juan de 
Bracomoros in 5!° of latitude fouth, where the Maranon begins to be navigable for 
boats. This lalt is the only road by which beafts of burthen can travel to the place of 
embarkation. The two preceding require a march of many days on foot, and oh 
thefe every thing mull; be carried by Indians; heverthelefs the laft road is that the 
leaft frequented, asi much on account of the long circuit it requires, and the conftattt 

The work entitled El Maranon 0 Amazrtteas, 1684, is of no value. 

I According to-the chart, about 2350 Britiltf miles, i coo leagues (25 to a degree) is 3768 BritUh miles. 
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rains to which the traveller is fubjeft on the way, and ‘which render the roads almoll 
impa^bie eVeii ih the fineft feafon, as of the difficulty and danger atterfdin^ the cele¬ 
brated pafs on quitting the Cordilleras called Pongo. Principally that I might furvey 
this pafs, which is never fpoken of at Quito without admiration and dread, and that I 
might lay down on my chart the whole navigable extent of the river, I fdeded of 
the three roads, the laft. 

I left Tarqui, the fouthern extremity of our meridian, five leagues fouth of Cuenca, 
on the I Jth of May 1743. On my journey to Lima in 1737, I travelled the cultora- 
ary road from Cuenca to Loxa; on this occafion I went by a circuitous one, pafling 
by Zaruma, in order to place that fpot on my map. I ran forae rifk in fording the 
great river Los Jubones, then much fwollen, and always very rapid, but by chofing 
this courfe I avoided a greater ; as I h^ve fince been given to underftand, affallins em¬ 
ployed by the authors ot, or accomplices in the murder of our furgeon, laid in wait for 
me on the high road from Cuenca to Loxa. , 

From a mountain over which I pafied on my way to Zaruma, Tumbez is diftin- 
guifhed, a port on the South-Sea, at which the Spaniards elFeciedf their fwll landing, 
fouth of the line, on their expedition for the conqueft of Peru. From this point it 
was that I began to turn my back on the South-Sea, and take an caftward courfe acrofs 
the continent of South-Amcrica. This place w'as formerly celebrated for its mines, 
now almoft abandoned. "J’he gold extruded is much alloyed, being no more than 
fourteen carats fine; it is mingled with filver, and very dudile. 

At Zaruma the barometer Hood at 24 inches two lines; unlike in our climates, 
beneath the torrid zone it is fubjed to little variation; for at Quito we found that 
-the extreme difference, in the fpace of feveral years, did not exceed a line and a half. 
Mr. Godin was the firft who remarked that the variations of the barometer, which in 
the courfe of four and twenty hours extend to about a line, are fubjed to pretty regu¬ 
lar alterations, yhich, once known, allow the afeertainment of the mean height of the 
mercury by a Angle experiment. The different experiments made by me on the 
Ihores of the South-Sea, and thofe I repeated on my journey to Lima, fatisfied me what 
this mean height was at the level of the fea, whence I wKs enabled to affign with tole¬ 
rable exaditude an elevation of 700 toifes (about 4400 F.nglifli feet), to the territory 
about Zaruma, an eleyation not half fo great as that of the land about Quito. In this 
calculation I made ufe of atable compuied by M. Bouguer. after an hypothefis, 
which has hitherto correfponded batter than any other with experiments made with the 
barometer, and verified by trigoaiometrical meafurement. I came from Tarqui, a 
region rather cold, and experienced great warmth at Zaruma, notwithftanding I was 
fcarcely lefs elevated there than on Mont Pelce, In Martinico, where we found the 
cold fevere, afeending from a low and warm country. 1 pretuppofe here that the 
reader is apprized already of our having conftantly obferved, during our long 
fojourn in the province of Quito, under the equinodial line, that the elevation of the 
foil tlmoft eaclufively determines the degree of heat, and that it does not sequire one 
ihould afeend fo high as 2000 toifes (about 12,600 Englifh feet), from a valley parched 
by mt€nfe heat, to reach the foot of maffes of fnow, antient as the globe itfelf, with 
whfch a neighbouring mountain is crowned. 

On my way,' I croffed many bridges made with cords, bark of trees, or lianas. 
Thefe lianas, netted together, form an aerial gallery, which is fufpended from two large 
cables of iirnUar materi^ the extremities of which are faftened to branches of trees 
on'oppofite banks. Cdl^ively, the whole of thefe l&igular bridges refembles a fiffier’s 
net, or rather an Indito han^nock, extending from one to the, other 'fide of the river. 
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As the meflifes of tl^ net Tire very wide, and woufd fuffer the foot to go between them, 
a fort of flooring is fujperinipofed, confifting of branches and fhrubs. It will readily be 
conceived, that the weight of this net-work, but efpecially that of the paflenger, muft 
give a confulerable curve to the bridge; and when, in addition, one reflefts that the 
traveller*'pafling it is expofed to great ofcillations, to which it is incident, particularly 
when the wind is high, and he reaches near the middle, this kind of bridge, which is 
oftentimes thirty fathoms long, mull needs have fomething frightful in its afpe£i;: the 
natives, however, who are far from being naturally intrepid, pafs fuch bridges on the 
trot, with their loads on their Ihoulders, together with the fuddles of the mules, which 
Crofs the river by fwimming, and laugh at the timidity of the traveller who hefitates to 
venture. But this is not the moft Angular nor mod dangerous fort of bridge in the 
country ; I fiiall, however, omit defcription of the redi that 1 may not wander too far 
from my fubjeft. 

I repeated, on palling Loxa, my obfcrvations on the latitude, and the height of the 
"mercury on the barometer, and thercfulls agreed with thofe obtained, in 1737, on my 
journey td^ima. *Loxa is lefs elevated than Quito by about 350 toifes, and the heat 
is there fenfibly greater. The neighbouring mountains are but paltry hills compareti 
vrith thofe of the neighbourhood of Quito; but, neverthelefs, their ridges are the par¬ 
tition-lines of the courfes of rivers; and the very hill on which the bed Quinquina 
grows, two leagues fouth of Loxa, and called Caxanuraa, gives birth to dreams which 
flow wedward to the fouthern ocean, and eadward, after merging in the Maranon, to 
the Atlantic. 

The 3d of June, 1 fpent the whole day on one of thefe mountsiins; though aflided 
by two Americans of the neighbourhood, whom I took with me for guides, 1 was able 
to collefl: no more than eight or nine young plants of Quinquina in a proper date for 
tranfportation. Thefe I caufed to be planted, in earth taken from the fpot, in a cafe 
of fuitable fize, and had them carried on the Ihoulders of a man cond^ntly in my fight, 
to the place at which I embarked, hoping to preferve, at lead, fome of the plants, to 
leave under charge at Cayenne, if they mould not, on my arrival there, be in fit con¬ 
dition for tranfporting to France for the King’s garden. 

Between l.oxa and Jaen, the led hills of the Cordilleras are paffed. The road, on 
almod all this journey, lays through woods, where rain is fo inceffant, that it prevails 
eleven and fometimes the whole twelve ntonths of the year, fo that nothing can be 
kept dry. The bafleets covered with ox-hides, which are the packages ufed in the 
country, rot, and exhale an intolerably offend ve fmell. I paffed by two towns, which 
now have only- their names, Loyola, and Valladolid; both, a century back, were 
opulent, and teeming with Spaniards; but, at prefent, they are reduced to wretched 
hamlets of Americans or Medees, and removed from their original -fite. Jaen itfelf, 
which is dyled a city, and fliould be the refidence of the governor, is now but a mifer-^ 
able village. Such, indeed, has been the general fate of the major part of thefe towns 
of Peru, built at a didance from the fea, and out of the high road from Carthag^a^o 
Lima. On this route I eroded a variety of rivers, fome by fording, others by means of 
bridges fimilar to that I have deferibed; others again on rafts, condruded on tRe fpot 
of the timber with which nature has prodigally filled all thefe foreds. Thefe riveib 
united form one of great breadth and rapidity, called Chinchipc, fuperipr in volume 
to the Seine. I defeended it the fpace of five leagues on a raft to Tomependa, an Ame¬ 
rican village, within fight of Jaen, in a pleafant pofition at the confluence of three 
great ri>f|!i|j th§, middlemoft of which is Maranon. On the fouthern fide hi receives the 
Chaclylljl)^*'^ M the weftern that o’f Chinchipc, down wbjeh I floated. 

This 
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Thi^'junflAon the three rivers takes place in latitude 5l’f0tthj pnd«from this 
pcant, notwithftanding many windings, the main courfe of the Maranon * confta^ly 
approaches nearer, and more near the line till its mouth. Below this faffte point the 
rjyer narrows, and forces itfelf a pafTage between two mountains, at a fpdt where the 
violence of its current, the rocks in its bed, and a number of falls, render it unnatji- 
gable} what is called the port of Jaen, the place where the traveller embarks, beipg*^ 
four days’ journey from Jaen on the little river Chuchunga, which merges in the Ma- * 
ranon below the falls. However, notwithftanding the imagined iraprafticability of pafs- 
ing the cataraft, .an exprefs difpatched by me from Tomependa, with orders from the 
governor of Jaen to his lieutenant at Sant Yago to forward a boat for me to the port, 
overcame every obftacle on a little raft, compofed of two or three pieces of timber, a 
float fufliciently large for a naked Amerifcan, expert as they all are 'at fwimming. In 
my way from Jaen to the port, 1 croffed the Marauon, and frequently found myfelf on 
its banks. Within the interval between the above town and its port, the Maranon rV 
ceives a number of torrents from the north, which, in the rainy fpfon, b^^g down 
with them a fand mingled with fmall plates and grains of gold. At this feafon the 
natives go to colleft it, but they merely feek for what is neceflary to pay their tribute 
or poll-tax, and when urgently obliged; at any other feafon, they would rather tram¬ 
ple under foot' this coveted metal, than take the pains of colle^ng and cleaning it. 
Throughout the whole of this diftrid, both fides of the river are covered with the 
wild cocoa-trees, the fruit of which is nothing inferior to the cultivated, but on which, 
alfo, the natives fet as little value as on the gold. 

The fourth day after my departure from Jaen, I pafled the torrent Chuchunga, one 
and twenty times by fording, and the laft time in a boat; the mules, on reaching the 
river, darned into the water, laden as they were, and, in confequence, all my inftru- 
raents, books, and papers, were thoroughly wetted. This was the fourth accident of 
the kind which J had experienced in travelling among the mountains, my cafualties 
from water never ceafing until I was fairly embarked on that element. 

Chuchunga is an hamlet containing half a fcore American families, governed by their 
Cacique, who underftood about as many Spanilh words as I did of his native language. 

I was under neceflity of leaving behind me at Jaen two fervants of the country, who 
might have affcd for as interpreters; and necelEty enabled me to manage without 
them. The inhabitants of Chuchunga poffeiTed no other than fmall canoes fuited to 
their purpofes, and that I had fent for by exprefs to Sant Yago could not arrive in lefs 
than a fortnight, I therefore engaged the Cacique to caufe ftis people to frame a raft 
foir me, or, as termed by them, a Balfe, the fame w-ord denoting as well the float itfelf 
as die ipecies of wood of which it is conftrufted ; direcling him to mah i it large enough 
for myfelf, m^ inftruments, and baggage. . The time occupied in preparing the Balfe, 
afforded me leifure to dry my books and papers, Iheet by flieet, a precaution as necef- 
fary as it was tedious. The fun was vifible only about noon, but this glimpfe of it 
Chimed me tct take an altitude, which gave for the latitude 5’ 21' fouth ; tod from 
riw^lftrometer, fixteen lines lower than at the fea-fide, I gathered that at 335 fethoms 
above ffs level, &c.; navigable rivers occur without being interrupted by fells; I am 
iiV'ftom inclined to affert, that this is not the cafe with the Maranon at a ftill greater 
devadon, but I can only fpeak pofitivdy of what I know; though it appears for 
from improbable, that the &ot at which a river begins to be navigable* for boats, the 
rourfe of whftdt liver to wo fea is even from here*more than a thoufand leagues, 
Iholild be m«e.elevated level of the ocea% man that where navigation com- 
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On the '4th of July, m the afternoon, 1 went on board a fmall twooared <anoe» 
preceded by the Balfe, and efcorted by all the Indians of the hamlet. They were up 
to the middle in the water for the purpofe of guiding the Balfe through difficult chan* 
nels, and preferving it from rocks, and down the gentle falls, from the violence of the 
current. The fucceeding day, after a very tortuous fcourfe, I entered the Maranon 
about four leagues north of the fpot where I embarked. Here it is the Marafion begins 
to be navigable. It now became neceflary to enlarge and ftrengthen the raft, which, 
before, had been proportioned to the bed of the river I had floated down. During the 
night, the river rofe ten feet, and rendered neceflary a hafty removal of a bower which 
had ferved me for Ihclter, and which the natives raife with marvellous (kill and promp* 
titude. In this fpot I was detained three days by advice, or rather by order of the 
guides, on whom I was obliged to rely. They had in confequence full leifure to pre¬ 
pare the Balfe, and I alfo to make obfervations. ’ I meafured the breadth of the river 
trigonometrically, and, though narrower than before by from 15 to 20 toifes, I found 
it 135 tc^j^ wide*. Many rivers which it receives above Jaen are much broader, 
which made me conclude its depth to be very confiderable : in fadl, though I founded 
with 28 toifes of cord, this did not reach its bottom at a third of its breadth from the 
fide. In the middle of the ftrsam I was unable to obtain foundings, as a canoe in this 
part was carried along at the rate of a fathom and a half in a fecond. The barometer, 
higher by four lines than at the port, indicated the level of the river to be lower by 
50 toifes than at Chuchunga, from which place I had been but eight hours in defcaid- 
ing. At the fame place, I found the latitude 5“ i' fouth. 

On the 8th, I continued my route, and pafl'ed the ftrait of Cumbinamba, dangerous 
on account of the llones with which it is filled. It is fcarcely 20 toifes broad. The 
next day I came to that of Efcarrebragas, which is one of a different defeription. The 
river, arrelled in its courfe by the fide of a deep rock, againft which it ftrikes, is di¬ 
verted fuddenly, fo as to form a right-angle with its former direftionr. The fhock of 
the tide, rendered more impetuous by the narroiVnefs of the channel, has hollowed a 
deep bay, where the waters of the margin, feparated by the rapidity of the mid-ttream, 
are kept back. My raft, on which at that time I happened to be driven by the cur¬ 
rent into this bay, for an hour and fome minutes, was inceffantly whirled about, the 
fport of eddies. The waters, as they revolved, bore me toward^ the mid dream, where 
the waves, occafioned by the revulfion of tKe eddies, would infallibly hare overwhelmed 
a fmall canoe; the fize and folidity of the float feci red it from this danger, but repeat¬ 
edly did the force of the oerrent drive me back to the bottom of the bay, from which 
I was indebted for my ultimate releafe to the fldll of four Americans, whom I had re¬ 
tained with a fmall canoe in cafe of accident. Thefe, navigating their bark along the 
margin, climbed the rock, from which, with much difficulty, they threw Lianas, the 
fubditutes in this country for cords, on board the raft, and, by means of thefe, draggedl. 
it into the current. The fame day, I paffed a third flrait, called Guaracayo, in 
which th*bed of the river, confined between two immenfe rocks, is only thirty tifiks 
broad ; this ftrait is dangerous only at the period of great fwells. On the evening of 
the fame day, I met the large canoe from Sant Yago; but it would have taken.it 
days more to have reached the fpot from which I had fallen down fince the morni^^ 
and which had taken me only ten hours. 

4 

* 840 Englilh feet wide 5 depth upwards of 175 feet; diftance from the fee more thin a,6oo Britilb 
miles. 
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On the lotb, 1 arrived at Sant Ya^o de las Montanas, a hamlet fituate at the mouth 
of the river of fimilar name, and built from the ruins of a town which had ^ven de¬ 
nomination to the river. The banks of it are mhabited by an American nation called 
Xibaros, formerly Chriftians, but who Ihook off the Spanifli yoke a century ago, to 
efcape from the toil exadled from them in working the gold mines of their -country: 
ever fince, fecluded in inacceffible woods, they preferve themfelves independent, and 
impede the navigation of this river, by which it would be eafy to fall down in the fpace 
of a week, from the vicinage of Loxa and Cuenca, the tranfit whence had taken me 
two months. The dread impired by thefe Indians has twice obliged the inhabitants of 
Sant Yago to change their abode, and, in courfe of the laft forty years, to defcend to 
the fpot where that river empties itfelf into the Marailon. 

Below Sant Yago is Borja, a town of much the fame ftamp as the preceding, though 
the capital of the government of Mayhas, a government which comprehends all the 
Spaniui miffions on the banks of the Maranon. Borja is divided from Sant Yago 
merely by the famous Pongo de Manferichc. Pongo, anciently Poncu, fignifies in fhe " 
Peruvian language a gate. It is a term, in this language, given to all naarow paffes, 
but to this as a mark of excellence. This ftrait is a road worked for itfelf by the 
Maranon in its paffage eaftward, after a courfe of two hundred leagues towards the 
north and the mountains of the Cordilleras, its bed being dug between two parallel 
walls of rock almoft perpendicular. Little more than a century has elapfed fince certain 
Spanilh foldiers of Sant Yago difcovered this paffage, and went through it. Two Je- 
fuit miffionaries followed them fhortly after, and, in 1639, founded the million of 
Maynas, which extends to a confiderable diftance down the river. Arrived at Sant 
, Yago, I hoped to erofs over to Borja the fame day, and, indeed, an hour would have 
carried me thither, but fpite of reiterated expreffes, fpite of the orders and recommend- 
ations with which we were conftantly well provided, but which were fo feldom duly 
attended to, the timber of the large raft with which I was to pafs the Pongo was not 
yet felled. I contented myfelf with ftrengthening mine by a new fence, with which 
I caufed it to be furrounded, to enable it to refill the firft effe£l of the almoft inevit¬ 
able Ihocks to which the rafts, from their mode of ftrufture, and being without any 
rudder, are unavoidably liable in the windings of the ftrait. As for the canoes, they 
are fo light, that they are guided by the fame paddles with which they are rowed. 

I was unable to overcome the repugnance of my mariners to attempt the paffage on 
the day after <Aiy arrival, owing to the waters, as they faid, not being fufficiently low. 
iUl I could induce them to, was* to erofs over to the oppofite fide, there to wait a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity in a fmall bay at the entrance of ihe<Pongo; in this, the violence 
of the current is fuch that, although properly fpeaking there be no catarad, the waters 
feem to plunge, while thclhock of them, as they daln againft d.a'-ocks, deafens the 
ear with its tremendous noife. 

The four Americans who had followed me thus far from the port of Jaen, lefs feli¬ 
citous than I of a near view of the Pongo, proceeded onwards by a footpath, or 
'•siAer a ftaircafe cut in the rock, to wait for me at Borja. In confequened^ this night, 
a;| ,the preceding, I was left on the raft with no other companion than an old negro 
flaye. Lucky for me it was, that I determined on not leaving him alone, as I was 
threatened with an accident perhaps without a parallel. The river, which in thirty-fix 
hours fell five and twenty feet, ftill continued vifibly to fink. In the middle of the 
night, the fp^ter of jin ii^ipenfe brt&ich of a tree, concealed under Vater, penetrated 
between tiipbers of ii|^, taft, and, id proportion as the waters abated of their height, 
became more deeply fo that, had I not been prefent and awake, 1 fhould in 
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all probability have been left on the raft, fubtended in the air by the branch; in which 
cafe, the ligbteft misfortune I fhould have incurred, would have been the lofs of ray 
journals and obfervations, the fruit of eight years’ toil. I fucceeded, fortunately, in dif- 
engaging the raft, and fetting it again on float. 

I availed myfelf of my obligatory flay at Sant Yago to meafure trigonometrically 
the breadth of the two rivers, and to take the angles required to enable me to draw a 
topographical chart of the Pongo. 

The 12th July, at noon, I caufed the raft to be unmoored, and puflied from ihore; 
foon ‘I found myfelf carried along by the ftream in a deep and narrow gallery, formed 
by two walls of rock, in fome parts flanting, but in others perpendicular; in lefs than 
' an hour, I was tranfported to Borja, three leagues, according to common computa¬ 
tion, from Sant Yago. However, the Balfc, which did not draw half a foot of water, 
and which, from the bulk of its loading, prefcnted to the air a refiftance feven or eight 
times as great as that it oppofed to the current, did not conlequeiitly proceed with equal 
x'efocity to that of the current itfeli; and this velocity diminifiies materially as the chan¬ 
nel increafes towards Borja. In the narrowed; part I reckoned, that, comparing the 
fpeed of our courfe with that on former occafions, which I had meafured trigono¬ 
metrically, in the narroweft part, we were carried along at the rate of two toifes in a 
fecond. 

The channel of Pongo, hollowed by the hand of nature, begins a fliort league be- 
Iqnn Sant Yago, narrowing gradually till, from 250 toifes, the breadth at the jundion 
of the two rivers, it diminiflies in the narroweft part to twenty-five. I know very well, 
that the breadth hitherto aferibed to the narroweft part of the Pongo, is only five and 
twenty Varas, equivalent fcarcely to ten of our toifes ; and that the paflage from Sant 
Yago is laid to be effeded in a quarter of an hour. For ray part, I remarked that, in 
the very narroweft part, I was at lealt thrice the length of my raft from either fide. 
I moreover obferved by my watch, that we were fifty-feven minutes in fp^eding from the 
entrance of the ftrait to Borja, and all combined, 1 found the mealbres as I have given 
them} and, however well inclined to fhew a deference to the opinion commonly re¬ 
ceived, I can fcarcely admit th$ diftance from Sant Yago to Borja, inftead of three, as 
computed, to be even fo much as two leagues, of twenty t& a degree. 

1 ftruck twice or thrice with violence againft the locks in courfe of the different 
windings, an accident calculated, but for being forewarned of the little danger thence 
to be apprehended, to create no fmall portion of alqrm. A canoe on fiich an occa- 
fion would be clafeed into a thoufand pieces; and the fpot was pointed out to me, ,as 
I palled along, where a governor cf Maynas thus met deftrudion : but the beams 
the raft being neither nailed nor dovetailed together, the flexibility of the Lianas, by 
which they are fafteiied, have the efted of a fpring, and deadens the fhock fo, that 
when the ftrait is palfed in a raft, thefe percullions occur unheeded. The greateft 
danger for thefe is, their being liable to be driven out of the ftream into eddies, an 
accident which, as related above, it was my lot to experience. Not a year^had elapfed 
before fince^a miffionary, drawn thus into a vortex, was kept in it for two days defti- 
tute of provifions; and, but for a fuddeh fweirof the river, which brought ag ain 
into the current, he might there have perifhed of hunger. The Pongo is never at¬ 
tempted in a canoe, except when the waters are fo low as to admit its being fteer^ 
W^hout being overpowered by the ftream. Canqes alfo ftem the current when dfe 
waters are at their*loweft, and afeepd; but this js imprafticabje for Balfes. 

At Borja, I found myfelf in a new world, feparate from all hhipan ^teriftpurfe, on 
afrefh water fea, furroundedby a maze of lakes, rivets, and canals, p^etfatiiig in 
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every diredHofi tW gloom of an immenfe foreft, which but for them were forbidden to 
accefe. New plants, new animals, and new races of men, were exhi})ite<f''>tp view. 
Accuftomed during feven years to mountains loft in clouds, I was wrapt in {^miration 
at the wide circle embraced by the eye, reftrided here by no other boundary than the 
horizon, fave where the hills of Pongo, foon about to difappear, raifed themfelves to 
checquer the conftant monotony of the fcene. To the crowd of varying objeds- which 
diverfify the cultured fields of Quito, and which ftill prefented themfelves to the ima¬ 
gination, fucceeded the moft uniform contrail:, the whole to be feen being verdure and 
water; for the earth is fo thickly covered with tufted plants and bulhes, that it is trod, 
but not perceived ; to find a barren fpace, though but a foot fquare, requiring a world 
of toil. Below Borja, and 4 or 500 leagues beyond, on falling down the river, a 
ftone, nay a pebble, is an objed rare ^s a diamond. The favages of thefe countries 
indeed have no conception of ftones, ^pd when, on vifiting Borja, they firft perceive 
them, the wonder they occafion is admirable to behold; every geftnre tokens .furprjfe 5 
they colled them together, and load themfelves with the precious burden, till, begin¬ 
ning to notice their abundance, they finally difregard, and throw them awj^ 

Before I proceed farther, I deem it right to fay a word of the genius and charader 
of the primitive inhabitants of South America, improperly called Indians, iti fpeaking 
of whom, 1 mean to include neither the Spanilh or Portuguefe Crcols, nor the various 
races produced by a mixture of Europeans with the blacks of Africa, or the red men 
of America, _ fince the eftablilhment of the firft in the country, and the introdud^!® 
by thetn of the Negroes of Guinea. 

All the old natives of the country are of a tawny colour, inclining to a red of different 
. fhades of brightneft; the difference in the fhades arifing probably in a great degree from 
the varying temperature of the climate they inhabit, which embrace the intenfe heat of 
the torrid zone with the cold of the vicinage of fnow. 

This variety of climates; the wooded countries, plains, mountains, and rivers, which 
different fites afford; a difference of aliment; the little intercourfe fubfiftin^ between 
neighbouring nations, and numerous other caufes, muft neceffarily have introduced a 
variety in the occupations, as in the cuftoms of thefe people. Again, it will readily 
be conjedured that a nation," become Chriftian, and fubjed during a century or two to 
the Spanifh or Portugnefe yoke, muft, of confequence, have adopted fomewhat of the 
manners of its conquerors, and that an American inhabitant of a town or village in 
Peru, for exafriple, muft differ frqp the favage of the interior, and even from a new 
inhabitant of |t^ofe countries in which miflions are eftablilhed on the Marailon. In 
bfder, therefor*^ to prefent an exad idea of the American people, almoft as many de- 
feriptions are requifite as there are nations; however, as in Europe all nations, not- 
vrithftanding diftind languages, manners, and cuftoms, have yet loi.iewhat in common 
to<he eyes of an Afiatic who examines them with attention, fo do all the Americans 
of the aifferenl countries I had opportunity of noticing in the courfe of my travels, 
pj^ent featvyes of refemblance, the one to the other, indeed (with exceptign of light 
ff&es of difference, fcarcely to be diftinguilhed by a pafllng obferver,) I fancied in all 
amte, a fimilar bafe of charader. 

, among thefe people is generally prevalent, which, whether tq be dig- 

nifi^ by the name of apathy, or funk, in that of ftilpidity, I leave to the di^fipn of 
Undoubtedly it is caufed by t|ie, paucity of their ideas, which §xtend no farther 
than their Want^ Yoi^^ns gluttons, where means of fatiety exift; when want 
e^prees folOTetyjihey patietitiy bear with abftinence, and feem to be void of care. Pufilla- 
nimousand tinud in Ixtrenite,' imlefs when tranfportoi by drunkennefs; inimical to toil { 
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indifferent to every impulfe of glory, honor, or gratitude i wholly cngfoffed and deter¬ 
mined by-the objed of the moment, without concern for the future} defUtute of fore¬ 
fight and refledion; and giving themfelves up, when nothing prevents them, to a 
cmldilh j8y, which they manifeit by leaping, and loud burfts of laughter, with no 
apparent objed; they pafs their lives without thought, and fee old age advance, yet 
unrembved from childhood, and preferving all its faults. 

Were this the pidure merely of the Indians of fome provinces of Peruj who may 
be regarded as flaves, the want of civilization might be afcribed to the degeneracy 
incident on their fervile ftate; for the degradation to which flavery is capable of 
^ucing man, is fufficiently exemplified in the prefent condition of the Greek nation: 
J^iit the Americans of the country of the miffions, and the favages free from all con- 
troul of Europeans, Ihewing themfelves equally limited, not to fay ftupid, with the 
others, the reafoning mind cannot but feel humiliation, contemplating how little man, 
in a ftate of nature, and deftitute of inftrudiSh and focipty, is removed in condition 
from beafts. » 

All the languages of South-America with which I am acquainted, are very poor; 
many poflels energy, and are fufceptible of elegance, efpecially the antient language 
of Peru ; but they are univerfally barren of terms for the expreffion of abftrad or uni- 
verfal ideas, an evident proof of the flight progrefs of intelled among thefe people. 
Time, duration, fpace, entity, fubftance, matter, corporeity; thefe are words which, 
many others, have no equivalent in their languages. Not only metaphyfical 
terms, but alfo moral attributes, require long periphrafes to be exprefled, though with 
them, in but an imperfed manner. They have no words that correfpond exadly 
with virtue, juftice, liberty, gratitude ingratitude; a fed with which it feems difficult 
to reconcile what Garcilafo relates of the policy, induftry, arts, government and ge¬ 
nius of the antient Peruvians. Unlefs the love he bore his country induced him to 
exaggerate, we rauft needs allow that thefe people have greatly degenerated from their 
ancmoraif As for the other nations of South-America, they are not known to have 
ever emerged from their priftine barbarifm. 

I have formed a vocabulary of the moft common words in different American lan¬ 
guages. A comparifon of thefe words with thofe of fimifer import in other languages 
of the interior, may not only be ferviceable towards proving the different tranfmigrations 
of thefe people from one to the other extremity of this vaft contirfent: but where it can 
be efffeded alfo with the different languages of Africa, Europe, aud the Eaft-Indies, 
may furnifti, poflibly, the only means of afcertaining*ihe origin of the Americans. A 
well-proved conformity of language would without doubt folve the queftion. The 
word abba, baba, or papa, and that of mama, which with flight infledions feem to 
have been adopted from the antient tongues of the eaftera world by a majority of the 
nations of Europe, are common to a great number of the American nations, howeyer 
different the reft of their language. And though we Ihould allow thefe words to fee 
thofe which would preferably be received in every country by parents, from their bdng 
the firft a?ticulations of infancy, as the reprefentatives of the relation of father and 
■pother, it yet follows to enquire wherefore, in all the languages of America In 
in^th thefe words occur, the application of them Ihould be uniformly the fante, 
their meaning being reverfed; for example, how comes it in the Otnagua 
fpoken in the centre of the American continent, and in which- the tenhs 
waterijuid mama hre ufed, that papa Ihould neV’er fignify mother, nor mama fether, 
At m conttary, as in the languages of Europe and the eaft. It is far from Jchpijo. 
afrefli v^t »nong the natives ofi&nerica other terras ra%ht be fowid, like vWjU con- 
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firmed relation of which with thofe of fome oth^r langus^ge of the antieitt wot’ld, throw 
fight on a qjteftion hitherto left purely to conjedhu-e. 

I was expeded at Borja by the reverend Father Magnin from the canton Frfijdurg, 
a Jefuit miflionary, from whom I received that attention and kindnefs naturally to be 
expefted from a friend and countryman. I had no occafion with him, nor afterwards 
with the other miffionaries of his order, to avail myfelf of the recommendations I 
brought'from their friends at Quito, and ftill lefs of the paffports and orders of the 
court of Spain, which I carried with me. Befides other curiofities in natural hiftdry, 
this father made me a prefent of a chart, drawn by him, of the territory of the Spa- 
nifh miffions of the Maynas, together with a defcription of the manners and cuftoms of 
the neighbouring nations. During my ftay at Cayenne I was affifted by Mr. Artur, 
phyfician to the King, and member of^he Upper Council of that colony, in tranflating 
this Spaniih work into French : it is highly worthy the curiofity of the public. 

• I found the latitude of Borja 4® 28' S. 

From this place I took my departure on the 14th July with the fame Father, who 
was fo obliging to accompany me as far as Laguna. On the fifteenth we pafled on the 
north the mouth of the Morona, which flows from the volcano Sangay, the afhes 
thrown from which, traverfing the provinces Macas and Quito, are fometimes carried 
beyond Guyaquil. Beyond this, on the fame fide, we diftinguiflied the three mouths 
of the river Paftaca before mentioned. At this time its banks were fo much overfl||ra 
that no landing could be effedled; 1 was confequently tmable to meafure the breadth 
of its principal mouth, which I reckoned to be 400 toifes, nearly equalling the breadth 
of the Marafion itfelf. A little beyond, the fame evening and the fucceeding mom, 

1 obferved the fun at its fetting and rifing, and, as at Quito, I found its declenfion 
81 ® towards the north. By two amplitudes thus obferved in fuccelfion in the evening 
and morning, the variation of the needle may be computed without knowing that of 
the fun; all that is required being to notice the difference of declenfion o&khe fun in 
the interval of the two obfervations, provided this difference be fufSciently great to be 
(hown by the compafs. 

On the 19th we arrivedi at Laguna, where Don Pedro Maldonado, governor of the 
province of Efmeraidus, had been waiting for me fix weeks; to this nobleman, as well 
as to his two brothers and his entire fai\jily, I owe a public acknowledgement for the 
diftinguiflied civilities our academic detachment experienced at their hands, during our 
long ftay in the province of Qaito. He, as well as myfelf, on his paffage to Europe, 
fdit difpofed to proceed down the river of Amazons, and had taken the fecond of the 
three routs defcending the Paftaca ; after many dangers and great fatigue he had been 
fbrtunate enough to arrive qf>uch before me, notwithftanding the p nod of his departure 
from Quito was nearly the fame as that at which I left Cuenca; he had made the re- 
quifite obfervations as he travelled along, with a compafs and portable gnomon, to 
enable him to deferibe the courfe of the Paftaca, an undertaking, to which I not only 
'kad prompted him, but IHtewife facilitated, by fumifhing him with means for its 
execution. 

Laguna is a confiderable village, containing more than athoufand Amerwsms capable 
of bearitfg arms, who are a medley of various nations. It is the chief eftiblilhment 
iOf all the miffions of the province of Maynas. The town is placed on dry and elevated 
ground, which is rare, to be feen m’thefe countries, and at the fame time on the ntar- 
pn of a ^at lake, ^fiyd“ |^gues above the mouth of the Guallaga, a rivei; which, like 
the Maranoa, has it# dMpll in the mountains eaftward of Lima« By the Gualla^ jjt 
was that Pedro de Urfoa, of whom mention has already been made, defcended to the 
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river of Ainazons. The memory of his expedition and the events which ocoafioned 
his lamentable end, is ftill preferved ^ong the inhabitants of Lamas, a fmaU place in the 
neighbourhood of the port at which he embarked. The breadth of the Guallaga on 
its mflux into the Maraiion might, at this time, be 250 toifes. It is a river very infe¬ 
rior in volume to the majority of thofe I fliall have occafion to notice as I proceed. 

At Laguna I made a number of obfervations on the fun and liars, in order to determine 
the latitude, which I found to be 5® 14'. I made a halt here of twenty-four hours, for 
the purpofe of afeertaining the longitude, but I loft fight of Jupiter in the vapours of 
the horizon, before I could diftinguilh its firft fatcllite emerging from its lhadow. 

On the 23d Mr. Maldonado and myfelf left Laguna in two canoes from forty-two to 
forty-four feet long, by only three in breadth, each formed of the trunk of a fingle tree. 
In thefe canoes the rowers are placed from the prow to the middle, the traveller and his 
equipage at the poop, under Ihelter from the filb and rain beneath a rounded canopy, 
forft*ed with much ingenuity by the natives, of matted palm leaves. This fpecies o£ 
bower has a cavity in the middle of the roof, by which light is admitted, and it ferves 
likdwife to enter by; in cafe of rain, or othervife at the pleafure of the traveller, this 
entrance is clofed by a Hiding roof of fimilar materials, which draws over that which 
is fixed. 

We refolved on continuing our voyage by night as well as by day, in order to over- 
tal^ if polfible, the brigantines, or large canoes difpatched annually by the Portuguefe 
DOTonaries to Para in quell of neceflaries. During the day our Americans paddled 
along ; two only of their number kept watch during the night, the one at the prow, 
the other at the ftern, to preferve the boat in the current. 

In undertaking a chart of the courfe of the river of Amazons, I provided myfelf a 
refource againft the tirefomenefs of a weary though tranquil voyage through a country, 
in which the continued famenefs of objefts, however novel in themfelves, tended to 
fatigue ra||^er than pleafe the eye. My attention was perpetually engrolfcd by the com- 
pafs, and tl;ie watch I held in my hand, in order to obferve the deflexions of the courfe 
of the river, and the time occupied between each bend; to notice the varying breadth 
of its bed, and that of the mouths of the different rivers ijt receives, with tbe angles 
formed by them on delivering their waters; the occurrence of iHands and the length 
of them; but efpecially to afeertain the degree of celerity with which the current flow¬ 
ed, and the canoe proceeded along, ufing foTr thefe lall purpofes varioiis,methods too 
tedious to explain. Every inftant of my time was aaployed : repeatedly I fathomed 
the depth of the ftream; almoft every day I took a meridianal altitude, and oftentimes 
obferved the amplitude of the fun at its rifing and fetting : wherever I made a halt, 
there likewife did I determine the height of the barometer. I Ihall notice thefe obfer¬ 
vations only in the moll remarkable fpots, referring a more minute detail for our pri¬ 
vate meetings. 

On the 25th we paffed on the north fide the river Tiger, which polfibly exceeds in 
fize the cognominal one in Afia, but which, for its celebrity lefs happily^ fituate, is 
here loft, owing to the vail fuperiority of a number of other rivers. This day at an 
early hour, we halted on the fame fide of the river at a million newly eftablilhed 
among favages, denominated Taraeos, who had recently been drawn from the woods. 
Tlie laMuage of this people is indefcribably dilfifcult, and their enunciation fl^l more 
extraordinary than .their language. They draw their breath in fpeaking ift fuch manner 
that the found of fcarcely one vowel can be dillingoilhed. have words wl^h, 

to defcribe, and then but iraperfeaiy, would require at TeW nine ojf fyllahles, 
th'duj^ as pronounced * by them they teem to confift of but three or four; Poettarfaro* 

rincouroac 
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rincouroac fjgnifies tfie number three in this tongue; happily for thofe who hate tranf- 
acftlans with them, thdr arithmetic goes no ferther. However incredible it may 
appear, this is not the onljr American nation with whom an equal poverty of numbers 
is common. The Brazilian tongue, a language Ipoken by 'people lets favage and 
uncivilized, is equally barren ; the people who fpeak it, where more than three is to 
be expreffed, are obliged to ufe the Portuguefe. 

The Yameos are well Ikilled in the art of making long Sarbacanas, the moft com¬ 
mon inftrument ufed by native Americans on their hunting excurfions. Within 
thefe they infert fmall arrows, made of wood, and, inftead of being feathered, fur- 
rounded by a ball of cotton which cxadly fills the cavity of the tube. By a ftrong 
puft' of the breath thcjr dart thefe arrows to the diftance of thirty or forty paces, and 
fcarcely ever mifs their aim. This fimple inftrument ferves as an admirable fubftitute 
among all thefe favages for fire-arms. ' The points of thefe diminutive arrows, as jvell 
as thofe they flioot from their bows, are fteeped in a poifon of fuch aftivity, that when 
recent it kills any animal from which the inftrument dipped in it may chance to draw 
blood. Notwithftanding we had fowling peices, we fcarcely ever, in going down the 
river, ate of game killed by other means than thefe arrows, the tips of which we 
often difeovered in eating, between our teeth; there is no danger from fuch occur¬ 
rences, for the venom of this poifon is only mortal when abforbed by the bloo<k in 
which cafe it is no lefs fatal to man than to animals. The antidote is fait, but of'llfer* 
dependence fugar. In their proper place, I lhall notice the experiments I madOo 
afeertain the truth of this opinion, as well at Cayenne as at Leyden. 

The next day, the a6th, we fell in with, on the fouthem fide of the mouth of the 
Ucayale, one of the largeft rivers which fwdB the tide of the Marafion. It is even a moot 
point which of the two ihould be efteemed the chief, and which the tributary. At their 
confluence, the Ucayale is the broadeft oi the two, and its fources are more diftant 
and more copious than thofe of the other; it receives the waters of many«provinces 
of Peru, and at the fame degree of latitude at which the Marafion is only a torrent, 
it is enlarged by the tribute of the Apu-rimac, and already flows a confiderable 
ftream ; to conclude, the Ucayale, on meeting the Marafion, repulfes its tide and 
changes its courfe. On the other hand, before its junfture with the Ucayale, the Ma- 
•ranon makes a long circuit and receives the rivers St. Jago, Paftaca, Guallaga, &c. j 
moreover, th*' Marafion is throughout its courfe of very great depth. Still again the 
depth of the Ucayale has never /k been fathomed, nor is it known what the number 
or what the volume of the rivers it receives. I think therefore that the queftion, of 
which Ihotild be confidered the main ftream, muft remain undecided till the Ucayale 
be better known. This it was likely to have been at one period, bat the "infurreftion 
of the C uni VOS and the Piros, who maffaefed their miffionary in lOqj, byoccafioning 
the abandonment of the eftablilhraents effeded on its banks, have placed this event at 
a diftance. 

.Below the Ucayale the breadth of the Marafion is vifibly increafed, as is the num¬ 
ber of its iflands. On the 27th in the morning, we reached the miffionary eftablifli- 
ment of Saint Joachim, compofed of 'a number of American nations, elpecially of 
the Omaguas, a people formerly powerful, and which a century before inhabited the 
iflands aiid banks of the Amazons river throughout a fpace of two ^hundred leagues 
below the Napo. Neverthelels this* people is not efteemed to be originally of this 
country, and there is much probability that they proceeded to their fettlement on the 
Marafion down finne of ffate rivers which flow into it from the new kinitdom of 
VOL, xrv, 6 o nada, 
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nada, flying hither to avoid the dominion of the Spaniards, at die period of tharcoit- 
^oering the country they abandoned. 4 

This opinion is founded on thc^ft of the exiftence of a nanon near the fource of 
one of thefe rivers, and known by the name of Omagua; on the ufe of clothes, *a dr- 
cumftancc noticed among the Omaguas alone of all the tribes found on the Amaaions \ 
fame veftiges of the ceremony of baptifiu; and finally, certain disfigured traditions. 
Father Samuel Fritz converted the whole of this people to chriftianity at the clofe of 
the laft century (the feventecniK), and as many as thirty of their villages are laid down 
by name, in the map of that Father, of which however we could only trace the ruins 
or the fite; the whole of their population, intimidated by certain ruffians from Para* 
•who afcenderl the river thus far, and made flaves of many of them, having fled to 
the woods, or difperfed among the miffions of Spain and Portugal. 

The Peruvian word Omagua, and the Brazilian term Cambevas, applied by the 
Portuguefe of Para to thefe people, alike fignify flat-head ; and in fait this nation has 
adopted the whimfical praftice of preffing between two boa’-ds, the forehead of their 
new-born infants, in order to give it the fijjgular form v/hich originated their denomi¬ 
nation, and, as they fay, to make them more perfeftly refemble the full moon. 'I'he 
language of the Omaguas is as fweet and eafy of enunciation, as that of the Yameos 
is l^ih and difficult: it has no affinity to that of Peru or that of Brazil, the one 
cop^on above, the other below the country of the Omaguas, along the banks of 
the river. 

The Omaguas make great ufe of two pl.mts, both purgative ; the flower of the one, 
called by the Spaniards Floripondio, refemblcs an inverted bell; this plant has been 
deferibed by F. Feuillee; of the other plant*called Curupa, I brought away the feed. 
This people, by means of thefe, eflett an intoxication which lafts twenty-four hours, 
during which they are fubject to extraordinary vifions. They moreover take the Cu¬ 
rupa dried and reduced to powder, as we do fnuif, but after a Angular ^afhion. I’hey 
ufe for the purpofe a reed terminating in two prongs like the letter Y, each extremity 
of -yhich is inferted into either noftril; from thefe, by a ftrong infpiration which occa- 
fions their making a grimace that to Europeans, accuftomed to refer every thing to 
their own cuftoins, appears truly laughable, they inhale the powder. 

In a country where heat and moillurc cpmbine to excite the greateft fertility, it 
will naturally be concluded, that the abundance and^ variety of plants nmft be great. 
Thofe of the province of Quito will not have efcape'd the refearches of our aflociate 
M. Jof. de Juflieu, but I may fafely affirm, that the multiplicity and diverfity of the 
trees and plants found on the banks of the Amazons river, in its courfe from the Cof- 
dilleras de los Andes to the fea, and on the, banks of the different rivers its tributaries, 
would require years of toil from the moft indefatigable botanift, and employ for tfie 
feme fpace more than one draughtfinan to deferibe. I fpeak here merely of the labour 
which a ntinute delineation of all thefe plants, and the reduftion of them into claffes,, 
genera, and fpecies, would neceflarily require, hut if to this were fu^added an 
SKsamination into the virtues aferibed to them by the natives of the country, certaiqiy 
the moft interefting part of a ftudy of' this nature, how tedioufly long were the fafk! 
3 Sfo doubt thefe virtues have been much mis-ftated and greatly exaggerated by prejudice- 
and' ignorance, but are we to imagme that Back, Ippecacuhana, Simarolja, SalfepariHa,. 
Gutacum, Cacos, and Vanilla, are the only ufefid plants which the fruitful bofoWl of 
■^erica prefents? And does not the well-attefted and widdy-ackacwlrledged 

hold forth encourq|ement to new refeaithes ? For my pafr^'till I Itas e^led. 
thtasifl, was, to colleft fc^,at every ftep of my journey, whisae this was 

The. 
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The g@uis of plants which fe^raed moft to ftr&e the attention of new comers, on 
account of the fingubrity of its different fp«nes, was in iny efteem the Liana, a 
kind of oziers, which as before noticed fervesli lieu of cordage, and which is very 
abundant in all the hot parts of America. All the fpecies of this genus have this in 
common, that they twine around the trees and ihrubs in their way, and after pro- 
greflively extending to the branches, occafionally to a prodigious height, throw out 
ftoots which, declining perpendicularly, ftrike root in the ground beneath, and rife 
again to repeat the fame courfe of uncommon growth. Other filaments again, driven 
obliquely by the winds, frequently attach themfelves to contiguous trees, and form 
a coufufed fpeftaclc of cords, fome in fufpenfion, and others ftretched in every direc¬ 
tion, not unfrequently refembling the rigging of a fhip. Of thefe Lianas there are 
fcarcely any but to which fome particular virtues are afcribed, fome of therii with 
appropriate juftice, as in the inftance of Ippecacuhana- In many parts I obfcrved a- 
fpecies readily difcovered by its potent and diftinft odour, refembling that of garlic. 
Some of thefe Lianas are as thick as, nay thicker even than the arm of man, and fome, 
like the Boa Conftridor its viftims, ftrangle and deftroy the tree round which they 
twine their paralitic arms: to thefe, a weM-earned name, the Spaniards have given the 
title of Matapalo (wood-killer). At times it happens that the tree dies at root, and 
the trunk rots and falls in powder, leaving nothing but the fpirals of the Liana in form 
of a tortuous column, infulated, and open to the day j nature in this inftance lau^mg 
to fcorn, and defying the imitations of art. W 

The gums, refins, balfams, nay juices of every fort, which exude by incifion from 
different kinds of trees, as well as the various oils extracted from them, are number- 
Itfs. The oil obtained from a palm called Ungurave is reputed to be equally fweet, 
and by fome as pleafant to the tafte, as that of the olive. That of others again, for 
example the Andiroba, yields a brilliant light, without the Icaft offenfive fmell. In 
many parts th-* Americans, in lieu of oil, burn Copul, furrounded by leaves from the 
Banana tree; in others, certain feeds threaded on a pointed flip of wood, which, ftuck 
in the ground, ferves as a candleftick. The refin called Cahouchou in the province 
of Quito, where it grows in the vicinage of the fea, is alfo very common on the banks 
of the Miuafion, and is ufed there for fimilar purpofes; when frefli, by means of 
moulds, any fli.tpe L given to it at pleafure *, it is impervious to rain, but its moft 
markable property is its elafticity. Of it* are made infrangible bottles, boots, and hoi-,, 
low balls, which cati be flatten'»d at will, but which, when the preffure that flattens 
them is removed, affume again-^heir priftine form. From the Omaguas the Portuguefe 
of Para learnt the method of forming fyringes of the fame matter, and pumps which 
need no fucker: thefe fyringes are made in the lhape of a with a neck at the 
extremity, that, as well as the body, being hoIlow\ into this i eck a cane is fitted. 
fJvhen it is wiftied to fill this vclfel with a fluid, the air is expelled by preffure, and 
the reed inferted downwards into- the fluid ; on removal of the preffure the veffel refumes 
its ftvape, and the fluid preffed upon by the circumambient air, is forced into the va¬ 
cuum formed by the reftoration of its fliape to the veffel; this when full being fuddenly 
^effed the contained liquid is expelled with the fame effed as from a fyringe j among 
the Omaguas it is a very common utenfil. When they afferable on occafion of any 
enttsrtaintpeat, the mafter of the holife never fails to prefent one of thefe bottles to 
■each of hfeigueftiy and its contents are voided conftantly previous to the beginning of 
ft grand dinner.. < . 

At Saim Joachipt we tpok other canoes and a frefli crew, departing thence 
Julv. with a defitrn of rearhing the mouth of the Napo i]||lime to obferve at that ■“ 
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an emerfion of the firft fatellite of Jupiter, which would occur on the night between 
the 31ft and the ift of, Auguft. Frp^ the period of comm^iftg my journey, I had 
no certain point of longitude afcertail^ wherewith to correft my computed diftances, 
from weft to eaft ; however the travels of Orellana, Texeira, and Father Acuna which 
had rendered famous the river Napo, and th^ pretenfions of Portugal to both fides of 
the river of Amazons as far as the Napo,’made it important to determine the exaft 
pofition 6f this point. In fpite of various obftaclcs, I happily fucceeded in completing 
my obfervation, and thus reaped the fuft fruit of the toil which the tranfport of a 
telefcope eighteen feet long, over mountains and through woods, for the fpace of one 
hundred and fifty leagues, muft ncceffarily have occafioned. My fellow-traveller, 
aftuated with the fame'zeal as myfelf, on this occafion, and on a variety of others at 
wiiich he rendered me affiftance, was of great fervice, his intelligence and adlivity 
•’being equally exerted. I firft obferved the height of the fun at noon, in an iflanJ 
oppefite to the great mouth of the Napo, which I found to be 3® 24' S. I computed 
the whole breadth of the Maranon below the ifland, at nine hundred toifes, but was 
only able to meafure one of its branches trigonometrically. The N'apo appeared to me 
fix hundred toifes broad above the iflands Rt its mouth, -w'hich divide it into feverai 
arms. At length, the fame night, I obferved the emerfion of tlie firft fatellite of Ju¬ 
piter, and immediately afterwards, to afeertain the time, I took the height of two liars. 
The intervals between the obfervations were computed by an excellent watch, and by 
the# means, the mounting and regulating of a pendulum, a matter which was fcarcely 
polfible of execution, and wliich would have required fome time, was rendered 
unneceffary. The refult of the calculation I made, was, that the difference between 
the two meridians of Paris and the mouth of the Napo, was four hours and three 
quarters. This determination will be rendered more exaft when the precii'e inftant 
of obfervation fiiall be afceriained at foine place the longitude of which is known, and 

which the emerfion may have been vifible. «. 

After obferving the longitude, we continued our way ; and the next morning, the 
I ft Auguft, landed teh or twelve miles below the mouth of the Napo at Pevas, now 
the laft of the mIffionary eftablifliments belonging to Spain on the banks of the Ma¬ 
ranon. Father Fritz had laid them down as extending two hundred leagues beyond, 
but, in 1710, the Portuguefe pofTeffed tliemfelves of the major part of the lands, thus 
deferibed as pertaining to Spain. The lavages of the neighbourhood of Napo were 
never completely fubdiied by the Spaniards, for, at •different periods, the governors 
and miflionaries fent to reduce them to lubjeclion, have been malfacred; but fifteen or 
twenty years back, the Jefuits of yiiito formed eflablifhments here anew, fending other 
miflionaries; and thefe fettlemcnts, at pref’ent, are in a highly flouriflung condition. 

The name of Pevas, given to the town at which we landed, is that of an American 
nation, many individuals of which are inhabitants; but here are collefted Americans oV 
divers nations, each of which h-as a language peculiarly its own, as is common over the 
whole contiaent. It foraetimes happens, that a language is known to no ‘more than 
two or three families, the wretched veftige of a tribe, deftroyed, and devoured by fon^ 
other; for, notwithftanding there are at prefent no man-eaters along the banks of the 
Maranon, there yet exift inland, particularly towards the nofth, and alon^ the Yapura,, 
tribes of Americans, who eat their prifoners. The majority qf the new mhahitants of 
PeyRS are favages, newly enticed from their woods, and yet unconverted to Chrlftianity $ 
the neceffary preliminary of'debrutalizing them, a talk of no fmall difficulty, not^^ving 
yet been completed.. 
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On the pfefent occasion, it is not meet I ftould expatiate on the manners and cuf- 
toras of tbefe nations, and of others' I met with, .l^yond what is neceflary, from their 
relation to phyfics or natural hiftory; I fliall fay nothing, therefore, refpefting their 
dances, inftruments, entertainments, arms, ■fifhing, and hunting apparatus, their whim- 
fical ornaments of bones of fiflies and quadrupeds, run through their noflrils and lips, 
,or of their cheeks riddled with holes, which ferve them for fixing in feathers of various' 
hues; but anatomifts will poffibly fee a theme for refledion in the monftrous extenfion 
of the lobe of the lower part of the car, of certain nations of this people, without 
any fenfible diminution of its thickncfs occurring in confequence of the prolongation. 
We were much furprized at feeing lobes of this defcription, four or live inches in 
length, pierced through by a hole from feventeen to eighteen lines in diameter, a cir- 
cumftance which we were affurcd was far from uncommon. After firft making a hole, 
they infcrt in it a narrow cylinder of wood, the fize of which is gradually augmented, 
until the pendant lobe is fo much lengthened as to reach the fhoulders. ^fhe chief de¬ 
coration is a large nofegay or tuft of herbs and flowers, which is drawn through this 
hole, f(M-ming moft uncommon pendants. 

From Pevas, the lall of the I'nillionary fettlcments belonging to the Spaniards, to 
St. Pablo, the firfl defeending the river pertaining to the Portuguefe*, and in which a 
deputation from the order of Mount Carmel officiates, the diftance is reckoned fix or 
feven days’ journey; this diftance we travelled in three days and nights. In this inter¬ 
val no dwelling is found on the banks of the river. Here begin the large iflaftis 
formerly inhabited by the Oinaguas, and here the bed of the river increafes fo much in 
breadth, that oftentimes a Angle arm of it is from eight to nine hundred toifes broad. 

’ As fo wide an extent of furface prefents great room for the adlion of wind, the waves, 
here run fo high, as at times to overwhelm the canoes by which it is navigated. On 
our pafl'age from Pevas to Saint Pablo, we experienced two ftorms; but owing to the 
long experience ^f the Americans, it rarely happens they are furprized in the middle of 
the river, and no imminent danger is to be apprehended, except where they are pre¬ 
vented from I'eeking flielter at the frequent mouths of fmall rivers or rivulets. Imme¬ 
diately after the fubfidence of the wind, the current of the ftream reftores the furface 
to its priftine tranquillity. 

The greateft peril in navigating this river arifes from the frequency of uprooted trees- 
flicking in llie fand or mud, and concealed below the furface; we ourfelves, by Itrik- 
ing againft one thus under water', on approaching the fhore to gather fome wood 
recommended as efficacious in the dropfy, were nearly overfet. To avoid fuch acci¬ 
dents, the canoes are kept at a diftance from fhore, when, ow'ing to the great depth, 
fuch trees as are carried along by the current float, and, being feen from a diftance, 
iare eafily avoided. 

fhall not dilate on another accident, much lefs common, but always fatal, to which 
thofe are liable who keep near the coaft, I mean the hidden fall of trees, whether owing^ 
to caduck'J’^j'or the ground beneath them being gradually und^iipiined by the waters. 
M^ny canoes with all their crews have by fuch cafualties been entirsly overwhelmed, 
though, unlefs on fiinilar occafions, the drowning of a native is an occurrence never 
heard of. ' ' > 

On the immediate banks of the Marhuon there is.now no warlike tribes inimical to 
Europeans, all ^ving either fubniitted or withdrawn themfelves to the interior; ftill, 

.* By refer^ce to the letter of Mr. Godin, will be feen, that two fettlements, fince the voyage of M.. 
dc la Condamine, have been formed ; the one Toreta, belonging to thc^paniards, heloiu Pevas, the otUk 
tiavatinga, belonging to the Portuguefe, ahn’oe San Pablo, at the mouto of the river Yavari. ™ 
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in feme places, it would be hazardous to fleep on fliore. But a few years back the fon 
of a Spanifh governor, whofe fathe^e knew at Quito, on defeending this river, hav¬ 
ing ventured to land, was furpriled in th^woods, and tnaflacred by favag^ from the 
interior, who by unlucky chance had ftoien as far as the banks of the river. The fadl 
was related to us by a companion of his who efcaped the danger, and is now fettled at 
one of the Portuguefe ellablifhments. 

The tniffionary at St. Pablo, apprifed before-hand of our coming, had prepared for 
us a large canoe, pirogue, or brigantine, with fourteen rowers and a malter. He 
moreover afforded us, in another canoe, a Portuguefe ibr a guide; indeed from him, 
as well as from the whole of the monks of his order; we received courtefies which 
made us for the time forget we w'ere in the centre of America, five hundred leagues 
from countries inhabited by Europeans. At St. Pablo we iiril began to notice, in liep 
' of ruftic chapels, and bowers fetr dwellings made of reeds, houfes and churches of 
ftdhe, brick, and plafter, neatly whitened. We were likewife agrecatiyf furprifed at 
meeting here amid the deferts with native women all clad in Britany linen, coffers wiih 
locks and keys, iron utenfils, needles, knives, Icillars, combs, and a variety of little 
European articles imported hither annually by the natives, who purchafe them in barter 
for the wild cocoa they gather on the banks of the river, and which they iranfport to 
Para. I’his commerce fpreads antong thefe people a fernblance of eafe and comfort which 
at.firft glance dillinguilhes the Portuguefe from the Spanilh fettlemehts higher up the 
river. The latter, as the inhabitants hold no intercourfe with their neighbours down 
the river, but draw every tiling from Quito, whither they go fcarcely once in a year, 
and from wliich they are effeftually as much divided by the Cordilleras as by a fea a 
thoufand leagues in breadth, in every particular exhibit the difficulty with which the 
conveniences of life are procured. , 

The canoes in ufc among the Portuguefe, and which we employed down the river 
from St. Pablo, are much larger, and far more convenient, than thofe in which we 
navigated among the Spanifh fettlements. I'he trunk of a tree, which conflitutes the 
whole body of the latter, ferves only to frame the keel and bottom of thefe: in con- 
ftrufting a veffel of this kind, the Portuguefe firft fplit the tree, and hollow it out with 
the axe ; they afterwards open it by means of fire to give it breadth : but as the depth 
is confequently diminiflied by this proccls, they add planks to tht> fides, which arc faft- 
ened to ribs fixed in the kecl-trcc. Tlie rudiler in thefe canoes is fo contrived, that the 
tiller in nowife inconveniences the cabin or little ‘apartment faffiioned in the poop. 
Some of thefe velfels are fixty feet long, by feven broad, and three and a half deep ; 
while others again are much larger, and are manned with forty oars: niofl of them 
have tw'o malts and fiiils, a very material advantage on afeending the ftream under 
favour of the eaft winds, which prevail from ()(ttobcr to May. About four or five 
years ago, one of thefe brigaiuints of moderate llze, decked over, and manned by'a* 
French trader and three mariners of the fame nation, to the great afloniffimcnt of the 
inhabitantS*of Para, ventured well out tS fea, and in fix days arrived at Cayenne from 
Para, a voyage, as w'ill be feen, (from my following the common praftice of the 
country and coalting along fhore, as beft fuited the objeft I had of taWng a chart of 
the coafl:,) which 1 was two months in completing. 

In five days and nights, not including about two days’ ha^ at the intervening fettle^ 
ment of YviratahS, Traquatuha, Paraguari, and Tefe, w'e completed qur voyage from 
Sf. Pablo to Coari. Coari is the laft of the fix fettlements of the Portuguefe Catrmetite 
njiflionaries; the five firft have rifen out of the wreck of the eftafciifliment lincienliy 
fdrmed by Father Samuel Fritz, and compofed of a variety of nations, moft of them 
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emigrants from their former abodes. The whole fix are ftationary on the foiifhern fide 
of the river, on which the land lies higher, andys fheltercd troin floods. Between 
Saint Pablo and Coari,. we noticed the co^nenc *ith the Amazor.s of a number of 
large and beautiful rivers. From the foutn, the chief are the Yutay, of fupci ior volume 
to the Yuruca, by which it is fucceeded, and which, at its mouth, has a breadth of three 
hundred and fixty-two toifes; the Tefc, called by Father Acdna the'I'api, and the 
Coari, which fome years back was regarded as a lake; the direfticn of all is from fonth 
to north, their fources in the mountains eaftward of Lima and north of Cufeo. They 
. are all of them navigable for a fpace requiring feveral months to afeend, proceeding from 
their mouths ; and difi'erent Atperican natives relate, that on the banks of the Coari, in 
the higher lands, they had obferved an open country, flies and a number of horned 
cattle (the fpoils of which they exhibited on their return), objects to which they were 
unufed, and which prove that the early waters of thefe rivers take their courfe through, 
countries wid||||| different from thofe they inhabit, and, no doubt, contiguous to die 
Spanilh colonres of Upper Peru, where, as is known, the multiplication of cattle is 
very great. On the northern fide, the Amazons likewife receives, between the two 
places adverted to, two large and famous rivers; the Yea, which, like the Napo, flows 
from the vicinage of Pafto, north of Quito, where the miffionary cftablifiiment of Fran- 
eifeans, called bucumbios, is fituate, and where the inhabitants call it Putumayo ; the 
Yiipura, the fources of which are farther north, and which, in its early progrefs, is 
denominated the I'aqucta, a name utterly unknown by the inhabitants at its differwit 
mouths, for it empties its waters into the Amazons by feven or eight branches, which 
leave the main trunk in fucceffion, and at fuch diftance the one from the other, that 
•there is an interval of a hundred leagues between the point of entrance of the firfl and 
the laft of them. The i^nericans on their banks give various names to thefe, which 
have caufed them to be miffaken for different rivers. Yupura is that by which one of 
the largell is knqwn, and, following the pradice of the Portuguefe, who have extended 
this name on afeending it, I give the fame denomination, not only to that branch fo 
called by the natives, but likewife to the trunk itfclf. The whole of the country watered 
by thefe ftreams is fo low, that when the water in the Amazons is at its greateft height, 
it is flooded, and admits the paffage of canoes from one branch to the other, as well as 
from thefe branches lakes in the interior. The banks of the Yurupa are in fome 
places inhabited by thofe ferocious nations ^of wbojn 1 have already fpoken, who mutu¬ 
ally deftroy each other, and who, many of them, devour their captives. The trunk of 
this river, and indeed its branches, are frequented by few other Europeans befides thofe 
of Para, who refort thither by ftealth to purchafe flaves. We ftiall advert again to the 
Yupura, in fpeaking qf the Rio Negro. 

In thefe parts it was that Texeira, afeending the river in 1C37, ie( uived in exchange, 
/Kim the ancient inhabitants of an American village, certain trinkets of a very fine gold 
which, affayed at Quito, proved to be twenty-throe carats fine. This village he called 
The Qpldem On his return, he planted a laml-mark, and took pofieffion o£.it in the 
name of His Majefty of Portugal, on the 26th Auguft 1639, by an ad which is ftill 
preferved in the archives of Para, in w'hich it was feen by me. This ad, figned by all 
the officers of his detachment, ftates the pofition of the place to have been on high land 
oppofite to the mouths of ihe Golden River. * 

Father Acuna declares that by different channels which he points out, there is a 
communication between the Yup\;^ra and the Yquiary, the river which he calls the 
Golden. He adds, moreover, that the inhabitants of the banks of this river carry on 
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traffic in this metal with the M^aos * their neighbours^ and thefe again ^with the 
people of the banks of the Amazo*|^f whom he himfelf -puttAafed a pair of gnldqn 
ear-rings. Father Fritz in his ^ *687, that is to fay fifty yeai'S 

later than Father Acuna, he faw e%ht or ten canoes of Manaos, who, taking advan¬ 
tage of the floods, had jjroceeded from their abodes on the Yurubelh, to trade with 
his flock on the north bank of the Amazons. He fays that among other articles they 
brought fmall plates of beaten gold, which thefe fame Manaos received in exchange 
from tffe Americans of the Yquiary. All thefe places and rivers are laid down on the 
chart of this Father. So many concordant teftinionials, proceeding all from refpedf- 
able individuals, leave no room for doubting of the tri^h of thefe fads ; and this, not- 
withftanding the river, the lake, tltte gold mine, the land-m^k, and even the Oolden 
village itfelf, have vanilhed like a fairy palace, fo that 011 the very fppts defignated all 
memory of them is loll. 

*^Even in the time of Father Fritz himfelf, the Portuguefe, forgetti|M|.the title on 
which their pretenfions were founded, infilled that the land-mark riwd by Father 
Texeira was placed higher up the river than the province of Omaguas, while, running 
into the oppofite extreme, Father Fritz, a millionary fubjed of the crown of Spain, 
maintained that it was reared only in the neighbourhood of the river Cuchivara, lower 
towards the mouth by two hundred leagues. As is ever the cafe in difputed matters, 
each party launched into extremes. As for the fpot where the land-mark was planted 
in the Golden village, if the tfillrid in which the fourth Portuguefe million is fituate 
defeending the river, be well examined, which is called Paraguari, and Hands on the 
fouth fide of the Amazons, fonie leagues above the mouth of the Tefe, where I ob- 
ferved the latitude to be 3^’ 20' S. it will be found to unite all the charaderilHcs by 
which the fite of the famous village is marked in the ad of Texeira, dated at Guayaris, 
and in the relation of Father Acuna. The Gupura confcquently, one of whofe mouths 
is oppofite to Paraguari, will be the Rio de Ouro, or Golden river, the mouth of 
which noticed in the fame ad as being oppofite to the village. Remains to know 
what have become of the Yurubelh and Yquiari, to which Father Acuna gives the 
name of the Golden River, and to which you afeend by the Tupura ; the difeovery of 
this colt me fomewhat more pains, I think however that I have refolved the queltion, 
and perhaps found the origin of the Parima Lake and the celebrated Dorado, but 
regularity and precifion require the poflpon^ment of the difeuflion to the period of our 
treating of the Black River. ^ 

In the courfe of our navigation, we enquired of the people of various nations, if they 
had any knowledge of thofe warlike women which Orellana pretended to have encoun- 
teredj and if it were true they lived apart from men, receiving them but once a year, 
as is related by Father Acuna, in whofe narrative this forms a part fmgularly curious, 
*and well worthy of attention. We uniformly were anfwered, that they had heard thsir 
fathers fpeak of fuch things, and repeated many particulars which it were tedious to' 
detail, bu^which tended to confirm the faft, that in this continent did exi'l a republic 
of women, who lived entirely feparate from the men, and who withdrew towards thte 
north into the interior, either by the Black River or fothe other which flows on the 
fame fide into the Maranon. 

* Father Frit?; writes Manaves. In the French tranflation of Acima'iiiarrative, the word ii diafigunid 
jto ^avagus. The frortuguefe at prefent write indifferently either Manao* or Manauf, prononueing the 
word Manaoos. 
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An inhjibhant of St. Joachim de Omaguas «s that we fliould probably find 

at Chari, an old man whofe fether had feen ^^RAmazons, but arriving there, we 
found Ae individual alluded to was dead; %e ill|Pever convened with his fon, who 
feemetf 'to be fevcnty years of age, and who was the chief of his tribe in the village. 
He aflured us that his grandfather had in reality feen them pafs by at the entrance of 
tlie Cuchiura river, that they came from the Cayamc which fells into the Amazons 
on the fouthern fide, between the Tefc and the Coari, and that he had fpoken with 
four of them, one of whom had an infant at the breaft: he moreover told us the names 
of each of them, and added that on leaving Cuchiura, they eroded the Great River 
and proceeded towards the Black River. I omit here feve^ particulars related, un* 
likely‘‘in themfelves, but which at bottom were of little import. Below Coari, the 
natives every where related to us the fame fafts, varied indeed by circumftances, but 
which agreed in the main. 

The TopayiM efpecially, of whom in their place more exprefs mention will be made, 
as well as of certain green ftones called Amazons’ ftones, relate that they inherit them 
from their forefathers who obtained them from the Cougnantainfecouima, a word fig- 
nifying in their language, women without hufbands, among whom as they fay they are 
found in abundance. 

A native inhabitant of Mortigura, a miffionary fettlement in the vicinage of Para, 
offered to ftow me a river, by failing up which I might, he affured me, afeend to within 
a fhorl diffance of the country at this very lime mhabited by Amazons. This river is 
called Irijo, and fince this converfation paffed I failed by its mouth, which is between 
Macapa and the North Cape. According to this man, it is neceffary, in order to reach 
•the country inhabited by thefe Amazons, to travel for feveral fucceffive days weftward, 
through woods, and crofs a mountainous country. 

An old foldier once belonging to the garrifon of Cayenne, but now fettled near the 
falls of the river Dyapoc, affured me that being one of a detachment fent into the inte¬ 
rior in 1726, for the purpofe of exploring the country, they had penetrated into a part 
inhabited by the Amicouanes, a nation with long ears. The region inhabited by thefe 
people lies beyond the fourccs of the Oyapoc, and in the neighbourhood of a river 
which fells into the Amazons. Among this nation he noticed that thtar wives and daugh¬ 
ters wore necklaces fot.^ied of the green ftones I have before mentioned, and enquiring 
whence they procured them, he was anfwered from the women without hufbands, 
whofe territories were feven or ‘i^ht days journey further towards the weft. This 
nation of Amicouanes inhabit an elevated country at a diftance from the fea, where 
the riveis do not yet admit of navigation; it follows therefore that little likelpjood 
exifts of this tradition having paffed hither from the inhabitants of th ’ Amazons, with 
whom they havl no intercourfe, the Amicouanes knowing of no otlier nations but 
tltdfe their immediate neighbours, from among whom the Frenchmen belonging to the 
detachment felefted their guides and interpreters. 

' It is neCe.'fery to obferve, that not only the teftimonials adduced, buf sSb othen 
paffed by in filence, and thofe of which mention is made in relations given in *726. 
and fince then by two Spanifh governors * of the province of Venezuela, are alike in 
unifon with refpe£t to the faff of the exiftence of Amazons; but what is no lefs deferv- 
ing of rentirk, while thefe^ifferent accounts defignate the point of ^retreat of thefe 
Americ^ Amazons, fome towards the eaft, others the north, and others again the 
weft, thrfc feveral direfitions converge in one common center, that is, the mountains 

* Don Diego Portales lately a refident of Madrid,‘and Don Francifeo Torralva who was his fucceffor. 
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intihe midft of Guyaii^ a difW(5y|||^ich iidtHer the IPijatuijtj’tfe of ttot the 
JFrenth of Cayenne, have hitherl<^Bprat0d. Yet hotTW^ftaijdhig thefe corrobom- 
tioHS I muft confefs, that I fiiall gpjjl^wence to the exillerice of, Amazons at tli^ time, 
in the fpot pointed out, with great reluQiance, until more pblidve proofs be, gradually 
afforded by the natives of the countries in, the neighbourhood of the Eoropean colonies 
on the coaft of Guyana; but this migratory nation will very poffibly again havie 
changed its rehdence; or, what to me appears a more probable event than any other, 
\rill have forfaken its antient habits, either in confequence of being overpowered by 
ifo.me other nation, or of the maidens having at length loft the averfion of their mo¬ 
thers to the company of men. Thus, though no remaining veftige ihould be found 
of this feminine republic, this would not yet prove that none fucli had ever exifted. 

. Sufficient on the contrary has been adduced to determine the hiftorical fadl of the 
'ejdftence at one time, of a nation of women wiio had no men living with them. For 
the cuftoms of this nation, and efpecially that of cutting oft' one of their breafts, as, 
trufting to the tales of American natives, Acuna relates; thefe are acceflbrial circum- 
ftances, independent of the faft itfelf, and are probably exaggerations or inventions of 
Europeans informed of the praftices attributed to the Amazons of Alia, and which a 
fondnefs for the wonderful may have caufed the natives of America learning thefe tales 
from them, to interweave in their narratives. ^ In fad, it is ftated, that the Cacique 
who admonifhed Orellana to be on his guard againft the Amazons, whom in the lan¬ 
guage of his country he denominated Comapuyaras, deferibing them as but with one 
, breaft; and the natiVe of Coari, on repeating the relation of his grand-father who faw 
four Ama/ons, one of them fuckling her child, made no mention of this peculiarity, 
one of too remarkable a nature to have efcaped obfervation. 

I return to the principal fad. If, in refutation of the exiftence of a nation of this de- 
ftription, be alledged the want of probability, and the next to moral impoffibility, that fuch 
a feminine republic could be founded and fubfift, I fliall not attempt to fupport it by in- 
ftancing the antient Amazons of Afia, nor the modem ones of Africa *, as what we read 
of thefe in antient and modern authors, is at beft much nffiigled with fable, and open, 
to difpute ; but fhall confine myfelf to remarking that if ever fuch a nation had exift- 
«ace, there is moft reafon to conclude it muft have been In America, where the frequatt 
wsmderings of the women, who often accompany their hulbanc^ to war, and the hard- 
Ihips'bf their domeftic life, might not only originate fuch an idea, but •likewife furnifhi 
them with numberlefs opportunities of ihaking off file yoke of their tyrants, of forming 
an independent eftablifhment, and of avoiding that vilifying condition of flavery, fo- 
httl^emoved from that of beafts of burthen, in which they had* previoufly lived.. 
Suen a refolution once formed, it would neither be mote extraor(|jnary, nor more- 
'difficult.fo put it in execution than fimilar plans, in the European colonies of America 
whence llaves, who weary of ill-treatment, or difgufted with their condition, fo 
quently fly to the woods, either in bands, or where no affociates are found, alone 
thus palling years, and oftentimes their whole lives, in the- Iblitude of unbounded- 
wildemefs. 

I am aware that if not all, yet the majority of the liatires of ^tith Amerfca^^^ 
Bars, credulous, and prone to the marvellous^; but none of thefe people could 
^ite heard of the Amazons of Diodorus, Siculus, and Judin, previous arrmli 

^aniards among them j but even then Xuiazons were fpoken of as in 

♦‘ ' 1 ^^ Fatlier Labat, and the deferiptioft,®? Eaftern Edtiopia by Fadter Jaaft da Saatbi, Jo Porta- 
guefri and the Frooch tniodanboat PaH«« ’ . . < 
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the cepter t>iF tJie copnil^, Mid have fince been by nadons who never had held com* 
merce with Eoropeahs. ’ This is proved ^ tlM|j|dvice given by the Cadgue to Orel¬ 
lana and his people, and hy the traditi^ Wmed by Father Acuna aild Fsither 
Baraze*. Is it ppflible t» conceive that inhabiting countries fo dhlani '^one 

from the other, fhould have leagued togei|Kin inventmg the fame faft, and that tfiis 
luppofed fable fhould be fo uniformly anftw^generally adopted at Maynas, at Para, 
m Cayenne, and in Venezuela, among fo many nations who comprehend not one the 
language of the other, and who have no intercourfe whatever ? 

Mon ver, 1 have not enumerated the authors and travellers t of different nations of 
Europe,^ tvho during more than two centuries, have continued to fpeak of the exiftence 
of Amazons in America, and of whom many pretend to have feen them, cementing 
myfelf with the adduQiion of new teftimonies, which Mr. Maldonado and myfelf were 
enabled to colled on oift way. A difeuffion on this queftion may be feen in the preface 
to the lirft book of the Teatro Critico of Father Feijoo, a Spanifli Benedidine, <he 
work of his learned difciple Father Sarmiento of the fame order. 

On the 2oth of Aiiguft we left (Joari in a frefh canoe, and with another crew. The 
Peruvian language fpoken by Mr. Maldonado and our domcftics, and of which I had 
a flight knowledge, gnabled us to hold converfe with the natives of the countij, in all 
the miffionary fettlements of the Spaniards, in which it has been the ftudy or thefh to 
make it the common language. At St. Pablo and at Tefc we had Portuguefe inter¬ 
preters, who fpoke the Brazilian tongue, introduced in like manner throughout the 
w hole of the eflablifhments of the Portuguefe miffions; but meeting with none at 
I'oari, where, fpite of our diligence, we failed in arriving fufEciently in time for the 
great millionary canoe difpatched to Para, w'e found ouifelves among the natives with 
whom wo could hold no dfcourfe other than by figns, and the help of a fhort vocabu¬ 
lary 1 had framed of queftions in their language, but which vocabulary unfortunately 
could not lead to the comprehenfion of their anfwers. I was neverthelefs enabled to 
gather forae fmall information from them, cfpecially the names of rivers. I likewife 
remarked that they were *cquainted w]th a number of fixed flats, and that they gave 
the names of animals to different conftelfations. The Hyades, for example, or the 
head of the bull, they call Tapiera Rayouba, from a name which now fignifies in their 
tongue, the bull’s jav. J fay now, becaufe, fince bulls have been imported from Eu¬ 
rope ifitp Aipcrica, the Brazilians, as well as the natives of Peru, have applied to 
thefe animals, the name which of them before in their maternal tongue gave to 
the elk the largell of the quadrupeds they knew before the arrival of Europeans. 

The day after we left Coari, continuing our progrefs down the river, we paffed on 
the northern fide of qne of the mouths of the Yupura, about a hundred leaguesMIiftant 
from the firft ; and the fucceeding day, on the fouth fide, ih',' m'>uths of the Purus^ 
w6 it is now called, formerly denominated the Eucrivara, from the name of a village 
in its neighbourhood ; in this village it was that the grand-father of the old Indian of 
Coari war Vifited by the Amazons. The Purus is inferior in volume to of the 
rivers which fwcll the current of the Maranon, and if the native Americans can be cre¬ 
dited, js equal in breadth to even that river itfelf. Seven or eight l&gues below the 

** e4l%nte8 et ciirieuscs, tome x. > 

t Afficrico Vt’fpuoci, Haldihric Schignieiljel, Orellana, Betrio, Sir W. Rdeigh> Fathers Acuna, Ar- 
tiedai Bwaae, 

t 1 his is a mitiakt of £lon<lamine; T*piura, in the Brazilian tongue, does not fignify an elk, but the 
Taptr, an Imphibimisauimai abtnit two feet high by forty inches in length, fometjmes wrongly termed a 
Hippopotamus, Trans ‘ / 
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coafioence of the two^ ^ a fpot where no iflaada were, and where the breitidth of the 
MaraSon was fiom one tho«fand to thoufand two hundred toifes, while i^einming 
the current with all fail fet, in ordeRis well as poffible, to keep the boat ftationary, I 
founded,' but found no bottom with on4,i^ndred and three fathoms of line. 

On the 23d we entered the Rio Negrq^ftor Black River, another fea of frefli water 
which flows into the Amazons on the northern fide. The map of Father Fritz, who 
never entered the Rio Negro, and the laft map of America by Delifle, which copies 
that of Fritz, reprefent this river as having a courfe from north to fouth while the laQ: 
is according to the relations of thofe who have afeended it, that its courfe is from weft 
to eaft, with a flight inclination towards the fouth: that fuch is its direftion for feveral 
leagues above its confluence with the Amazons, I myfelf had ocular demonftration, 
having obferved that at this point its courfe is fo nearly parallel to that of the Amazons, 

~ ‘•hat, were it not for the tranfp-areacy of its waters, which has earned it the diftinftion 
of «he BlackkRiver, it might be miftaken for a branch of the Amazons, fefiarated by 
an illand. We afeended two leagues up this river as high as to the fort built by the 
Portuguefe on its northern bank, at its narroweft breadth, where 1 meafured it and 
found it to be one thoufand two hundred and three toifes in width. I'hc latitude of 
the fort I obferved to be 39' S. This was the firft fettlement ye came to belong¬ 
ing ■ to the Portuguefe on the northern fide of the river Maranon. The Rio Negro 
has been frequented by the Portuguefe more than a century, and a great traffic for 
Haves is carried on, on its banks. On thefe there is conftantly a detachment of Portu¬ 
guefe from the garrifon of Para, encamped for the purpofe of keeping the different 
American nations in awe, and of facilitating the flave-tr-ade within the limits preferibed 
by the laws of Portugal j and every year this flying camp called the Redemption Troop 
advances farther into the country. The Captain Commandant was abfent from the 
fort on our arrival, and 1 halted here but four and twenty hours. 

Oh the whole of the banks of the Black River hitherto explored, are fcttlemcnts of 
Portuguefe miflionaries of the fan|p order of Mount Carmel, we had conftantly noticed 
in defeending the Maraiion, after quitting the fettlements ofc the Spanifli miffionarics. 
On afeending this mighty river for a fortnight, three weeks, nay even a longer time, 
it is yet found of ftill greater breadth than at its mouth, owing to the multiplicity of 
iflands and lakes that it forms. Throughout the whole interval of fpacc, its banks are 
elevated and never overflowed ; they are lefs Aickly covered with wood, qnd altogether 
the country prefents an afpefl widely different from«4,hat which borders the Maranon. 

While at the fort on Rio Negro, we obtained more diftindt information refpcdling 
the communication that exifts between this river and the Oronooco, and, confequently, 
betwedl the latter and the Amazons. I fhali not detail the various proofs of this fadl 
which I gleaned with care on my voyage, (of which, the moft material was the indif- 
putable teftimony of a native American female, belonging to the Spaililh miflions 
the banks of the Oronooco, of the Cauriacani nation, and the village of Santa Maria 
de Bar^iusw, with whom I held converfation, and who had^^m bnmght fiom thcaice 
in a canoe to Para,) thefe evidences being rendered fup^^Airo^us by that ultimately ob» 
tained. By a letter from the reverend father John FwniyTa, reSor df the college of’ 
Jefuits at Para, I have recently learnt that laft year ('1744), the Portuguefe belongin^to 
the flying camp, after afeending from river to river, at length met the fuperior of th« 
Jduks of the Spanllh miflions from the banks of -the* Oronooco, whom they brought 
back with them by the way they came, without once landing to their camp on the Rio 
Negro.’ The faff, therefore, of the conneQioii of the two rivers, no longfr admits of 
doubt, however contradicted by the recent author of Ei Orinoco IluftratlQ^ (Madrid, 
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1741, p, i8.)*loflg a naiSonary on the banks of the Orinooco, who, in 174*»regarded 
liich connexion as im^f&ble. He was certainlyJgnorant.<iat that time, '^t his own 
letters to the Portuguae commandant, and the allisfioer of the Redemption Troop, were 
forwarded by the very channel reputed febulous ^0 Para, where I faw the origHials 
themfelves in pofleflion of the governor} but even thics author himfelf, by what I ton 
from Mr. Bouguer, who faw them laft year at Carthagena in America, is by this rime 
completely undeceived. 

The pofitive certainty of an exifting communication between the waters of the two 
rivers, which the cited teftiraonials adduce, is a geographical fa£t the more important, 
from the circumftance that, though this union be unequivocally marked on ancient 
maps, it has been generally fupprelfed in thofe given by modern geographers, as if by 
common confent, and treated as chimerical by thofe who were fuppofed to have the 
beft means of information. This, probably, is not the firft example of theoretic con» 
jefture, fupported by plaufibility prevailing over fafts attefted by travellers of faisfej 
nor the only inftanee in which criticifm, too far extended, has ventured on denial, where 
juftice allowed but of doubt. 

Yet, where docs this communication between the Oronooco and the Amazons take 
place ? This w'e can learn with exaftitude only when the court of Portugal fliall think 
fit to publilli a chart of the Rio Negro. In the meantime, I lhall explain ray ideas on 
this fubjedt, grounded on a comparifon of the feveral accounts I collefted in the coutfe 
of my travels, with the colledrive narratives, memoirs, and maps, in manufeript or in 
print, which 1 have been able to confult, as well on the fpots themfelves as -fince my 
return, and efpccially with the draughts iketched by my companion and myfelf in the 
. prcfence of, and after hearing the relation of the belt informed, among thofe of the 
miffionaties, and others, who had afeended and defeended the Amazons and the Black 
River. 

From thefe combined accounts, the one ftrengthening and elucidating the other, I 
gather, that a fmall village of native Americans in the^rovince of Mocoa (eaftward of 
that of Ump, and in 1° N.) gives its name of Caqueta to a river on the banks of 
which it wituate. Defcending lower, this river divides into three branches; one, the 
famous Oronooco, which mixes with the fea oppofite the ifland of Trinidad, takes a 
north-eaftern direftion <1 another, the fame as low?er down, is called Rio Negro by the 
Portuguefe, flows eaftward with a gentle declination towards the fouth ; the third, the 
Yapura fo often mentioned, has I'k^^wife an eaftward courfe, but with a more fouthera 
inclination than the preceding. 1 am uncertain whether or no this laft river leaves the 
main trunk earlier than the two preceding, or whether it be merely an ofepring of the 
fecond branch, the Rio Negro: in determining, I have only conjVdu’-e for my |bide; 
but this, founded on fubftantial reafoning, leads me to think tl e f 'rmer of thefe po- 
fi/ions moft worthy of affent. However this may be, it is at leaft plain that, if the 
Yupura be acknowledged as a branch of the Caqueta, (a name unknown on the bax^ 
of the Amazons) the whole of the relation of Father Acufia refpefting ths-dJaqrifeta 
and Yupura, becomes eafy of comprehenfion, and accordant. It is well known, that 
the (Uverfity of names given to places, and efpecially to rivers, by the various na- 
tiorts inhabiting ^heir banks, has at all times ocoafioned to geographers the greateft 
perplatity. 

In this liland it is, or rather this new Mefopotamia, formed by the Amazons and the 
Oronooco^ united by the Rio Negro, that the fabled Golden Lake Parima, and the 
uaigmary city Manoe, del Dorado, have long been fought, a fpeculation which has 
'Occailoned death of fo innny individuals, and, among others, of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, 
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leigilf a famous navigator, and ono of the moft ihklng chara^rs Engird can boafl, 
one alfo wbde tragical hiftflrjr is fo g^erally known. It is vifible iros^ the expreffioas 
of Father Acuna, that, in his time/ the cxiftence of this faudM chimera was far 
frcan general difcredit,, I muft here apologiae for a flight geographical detiiil which too 
clofely belongs to my fubjed to be omitted, and which may ferve to unravel the origin 
of a romance, which nothing but a thirft for gold could render credible: a town with 
roofs and walls of golden plates, a lake with lands of gold ! ** 

Here it will be ncceffary to call to mind *hat before has been obferA^ed refpeaing the 
Golden River, and the previoyfly quoted fads, extraded from the narratives of Fathers 
Acuna and Fritz. 

'I’he Manaos, according to the laft author, were a warlike nation, the dread of all 
their neighbours. They long refilled the Portuguefe, with whom at prefent they are on 
^friendly terms: many have fettled among the tribes and miflionary fettlements on the 
Jiio Negro ; while feme ftill make long excurlions into the countries ifthabitcd by 
roving tribes, and are ferviceable to the Portuguel'e in their flave-trade. Two of this 
nation it was who penetrated as far as to the Oronooco,. and bore away and fold to the 
Portuguefe the American Chriftian female I have before mentioned. Father Fritz, in 
his journal, fays exprefsly, that ihofe Manaos whom he faw trading with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the banks of the Amazons, and who procured their gold from the Yquiari, 
came from the banks of the Yurubefli. By^dint of inquiry, 1 learnt, that after five 
days’ failing up the Yupura, a lake occurs on the right, which it takes a day to traverfe, 
and which is called Marahi, or Para-hi, a word fignifying, in the Brazilian tongue. 
River Water ; that from this lake, by dragging the canoe along where iiifufilcient water 
is found, but where, during the floods, there is depth enough for navigating the vclTels 
in ufe, one comes to another river called Yurubelh, by which, floating wkh the cur¬ 
rent, a paflage to the Black River is effedled in five days ; finally, that this laft river, a 
few days’ fail above the confluence of the Yurubefli, received another called Quiquiari, 
in which were many catarafts, md which proceeds from a mountainous coun^f abound¬ 
ing in mines. Can it be doubteg that thefe rivers are the fame as are aIludJ|||kp under 
the names of Yurubefli and Yquiari by Fathers Acuna and Fritz ? The lattffj it is true, 
gives a different courfe to thefe two rivers, making the Yurubelh a tributary to the 
Yquiari, and the latter to difembogue its waters into a great lak'e in the interior ; but, 
fbundmg his relation on the teftimonies of American natives alone, frqin whom it is 
difficult to obtain any clear or diftinft account, efpesially where the intervention of an 
interpreter is neceflary, it is far from furprifmg, if errors fliould occur; on the other 
hand, the names of thefe rivers are preferved with but the flighteft alteration. On the 
map of Father Fritz, a large afl’emblagc of Manaos, which he calls Yencfiti, is laid 
down as inhabiting this diftrift. Of this I was enabled to obtain no fatisfadory intelli¬ 
gence, which is not to be wotidered at, when we refled on the migrations and difptat 
fiw of the Manaos’ nation ; at the lame time, it feems highly probable that, from the 
ca^itaL«^*lhe Manaos, the city of Manao was invented. I lay no ftrefs‘■whatever on 
the poflible derivation of Parima from Marahi or Para-hi, but confine myfelf to autlien- 
tic data. The Manaos had a confidcrable affeniblage or town in this diftrid; they bad 
in their vicinage a great lake, nay fcveral lakes, for colle£tions of water are very com¬ 
mon in a country fo low as this, and fo much liable to inundations. The Manaos, 
moreover, brougiit gold from the Yquiati, and flattened it into fmall plates; thefe are 
fads well eftablillied, and which may have been exaggerated fo as to have given birth to 
the.fabulous city of Manao and the Golden Lake^ If the cafuift fliould dwell on the 
difproportion between the fmall plates of gold of the Manaos and the roo^ of golden 
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tiles of the'dty oAMaDl^S, tie parfid^ 6f goW'^flied from mines by the Yquiari, 
and the golden fantfs of the'^Parima lake, he muft^et allow, great as it feally is, that 
cupidity atid prejudice,-on the part of European advmturers, determined on fini&g 
what they fended had exiftence; and, on the part of the native Americans, int^-efted 
in ridding themfelves of unwelcome guefts, a genius prone to exaggeration and lies, that 
thefe, I fay, are media fufficient to account for the aflimilation of objeds thus widely dif- 
fimilar in themfelves, and the change and disfigurement of feds, fo as not to be known 
for the fame. The hiftory of the difeoveries in the new world fumilh more than one 
inftance of metamorphofes equally ftrange. 

1 poffefs an extraft from the journal and a copy of the map of Nicolas Hortfraan, a 
native of Hildefheim, probably the lafi. traveller who attempted a difeovery of thefe 
vifionary incognitas. They were given to me at Para'^by the author hirafelf, who, in 
the year 1740, afeended the river Eflequibo, whofe mouth is on the ocean between th» 
rivers Surinam and Oronooco. After having’ traverfed lakes and vaft tracks of ladd, 
now dragging, now carrying his canoe, and enduring in his excurfion incredible toil 
and fatigue, but without any traces of the obje^ of his fearch, he at length came to a 
river \nith a fouthern courfe, by which he defeended into the Rio Negro on its northelA 
fide. The Portuguefe have given it the name of Rio Branco, or White River; and to 
the’ river ElTequibo, the Dutch have attached th* of Parima; doubtlefs, becaufe of 
their fuppofing it to proceed from the lake of that name; and, for a fimilar reafon, one 
of the rivers of Cayenne has a like denomination. It may be conceived by forae, that 
this Parima lake was one of thofe croffed by the adventurer laft noticed, but in any of 
them, he found fo little that correfponded with the idea he formed of the Golden Lake, 

‘ as to be far, in my opinion, from adding his fenftion to fuel) a conjedure. 

The crystalline waters of the Black River had barely loft their tranfprence by 
blending with the pale and muddy current of the Amazons, before, on the fouth fide, 
we drew near the fiift moutfe'hf another river, fcarce^ fecondary to thb preceding, and 
no lefs reforted to by the Portuguefe. By them it Hlcailed Rio de Madera, or the 
Wood River, poffibly from the abundance of trees ^ught down by its current after 
Hoods. Some idea of the length of its courfe may be enteitained, from the fed of it& 
having been afeended in 1741 as high as to the vicinage of Santa Cruz de la Scirra, an 
epjfcopa! fee of Upper^Peru, in latitude 17^’ fouth *. In its fvtperior part, where the 
miflionaiy fetllement of Moxes is eftabliftftd, this river is called Mamore; of its courfe, 
in this part, the Jefuits of Lima pu'blilhed a chart in 1713, which is given in Book Xli. 
of Lettres Edtjianics et Curieufes ; but the earlieft fource of the Madera is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mines of Potof., but little diftant from that of the Piteomayo, a tri¬ 
butary of the great river De Plata. 

The general breadth of the Amazons below th'^ two laft noticed rivers, the Rio Ne¬ 
gro, and the Madera, is about a league; where illands occur, iis Veadth from bank 
to bank is two to three leagues; but in time of the greateft heigut of its waters, the- 
vridely fpi eading deluge had no limits. At this point it is that the PortugutfoHjfc fttre 
mve th® name of Amazons? to the river; higher up, it is known by no other than that oi 
O Rio de Soiimoes, the River of Poifons, a diftindion which probably originated from 
the enVenomed arrows before noticed) the moft common weabon of the iimabitanis d 

fhores. 

1 

. * whole thit large river exceeds 1,700 Britifh miles, during more than 1,500 of which it 

i| aaxig^e ; auQ the greater [nnt of this leiogth it i* of confiderabk depth. 

Oh 
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« On the 28th we pa£ed the Jamnndas on the left. ‘Fieto catfe' th^ rket 
Cunuris, and ftates it to be that in which Orellana was attacked tsy th^ witfiike woin@a 
whom he calls Amazons. A little below, we landed on the feme fide oppoftte to the 
Portuguefe fort Pauxis, where the J>ed of the river is narrowed to a breadth of niiie 
hundred and five toifes. The tide rifes thus high, at leaft the wataa rife and fell 
vifibly every twelve hours, and each day at a later period than on the preceding, as 
upon the coaft. As the higheft rife of the tide at Para is Scarcely ten feet and a half, 
as I afcertained by new obfervation, it follows that from Pauxis to the fea, a diftance 
of upwards of two hundred ^gues, or, according to Father Acuna, three hundred 
and fixty, the fall of the river is not more than ten feet and a half; this well agrees with 
the height of the mercuiy in the barometer which, at Fort Pauxis, fourteen toifes above 
the level of the water, was abou! one and a fourth line higher than*at Para on the fea. 

It will readily be conceived that the flow of tide will not be experienced at the ftrait 
of‘Pauxis, more than two hundred leagues from Cape North at the mouth of the 
Amazons, until many days after its occurrence at that cape, inftead of in five or fix 
hours, the ordinary duration of the flux of the fea. In faft, between the coaft and 
Pauxis, there are a fcore of points which mark, as I may fay, the diurnal progrefs of 
the tides in afeending the river. At all thefe different points the height of tide is 
noticed at the fame inftant as on the? coaft; thus, fuppofing, for more clear explana¬ 
tion of what I mean to exprefs, that the interval between each two of thefe points were 
twelve leagues, there would be high water within fuch interval ,at every intermediary 
hour j that is to fay, at every league afeending from the fea, one hour later than at the 
preceding. The fame, in courfe, takes place with refped to low water. Thefe alte¬ 
rations, however, of ebb and flow, as before remarked, are conftantly and naturally 
fubjed to the fame retardment every day as on the coaft. A fimilar progreffion of 
undulatory tides, in all probability, prevails at open fea, making the period of high 
and low water ^dually later in proportion to the diftance of each fpot from the point 
where the firft rife and fell of dwea takes place till the breaking of its waves on the 
Ihores. The graduation of the ^creafe of velocity with which the tide flows on afeend¬ 
ing the river; two oppofite currents obferved on the flux of tide, the one at the fur- 
fece, the other at a certain depth ; two others, one of which runs up along the margin 
of the river and increafes its fpeed, while the other, in the middle of the river, runs 
down, and is ftayed in its progrefs; and, fhially, again two other oppofite currents, 
which fi'equently meet in the vicinage of the fea natural crofs-channcls, where 

the flux at one inftant enters either extremity ; all thefe fefts, of which I am uncertain 
whether fome of them have ever been duly noticed, and the different combinations of 
riiem, together with divers other accidental circuraftances relating to the tides, that in 
a river in which they afeend to a greater diftance in all probability from the fea than in 
any other in the world, are doubtlefs more numerous and more varied than ii^ any part; 
would aflliredly give room for curious, and perhaps altogether, novel remarks j but. in, 
order-t««teave little to conjefture, they would req^uire a fucceffion of minute Sbferv; 
a long refidence at each .fpot, and a delay, which but ill agreed with the re|^ 

anxiety I experienced of revifiting France, after an abfence already of nearly nin^,_ 

duration. I did not omit, however, to pay attaition, in tfee neighbourhood of Para.ahd 
the North Cape, to a phenomenon incident to the fprir^-tides, of greater frtlguiarity 
than any to which I have alluded, and to which, kt due feafon, I lhaU advert. 

We were received at Pauxis, as we had every where elfe been, from the inftant of 
our-entering the territories of Portugal. The Commandant, Cap^ Manuel Maziel 

‘ Parente, 
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wnjfoi*, #»« kjjpym at eee^ibiSojjjbefora I arrifed, and inteiad^fifce 
lQj^,6lb£^g tfeabnent, atot^to myli^alone, l|^nt to"aU utio accompanied me; a ttiiieii 
luent cctotmued tfcrough.tfee wdiole of my journ^ to rara, for which I ant under *tlie 
obligation^ to a mirnfter who loves the fciences, who duly values dieir utilitgt,# 
at^ whofe careful vigilance was ever on the alert to provide, durlfg our Jong fojoum 
at Qujto, for all the wants of our numerous companion^ 

la lefs than fixteen hours, we arrived oppofite the fortrefs of Topayos, at the entrance 
of the river of fimilar name; this again is a river of the firft order; it defcendS from 
the mines of Brazil, eroding unexplored countries inhabited by wild and warlike nations, 
whom the milSonary Jefuits are employed in civilizing. 

The town of Topayos has rifen out of the ruins of Tupinambara, formerly fituaie "in 
a large ifland at the mouth of the river Madera; and its inhabitants ate nearly all that 
remains of the brave Tupinambos, but two centuries back the lords of Brazil, and 
through which their language yet prevails. For their hiftory and long peregrinatior«^, 
the narrative of Father Acuiia may be confulted., 

Among the Topayos thofe green ftones are more common than with any other people, 
known by the name of Amazonian, of unknown origin, and which formerly wetf. ia 
high requeft for their fuppofed efficacy in curmg the llone, niphritic colic, and epilepfy, 
and on which a treatife, under the title of Pierre Divine^ or the Divine Stone, has been 
^ublilhed. Thefe ftones differ nothing in colour and in hardnefe to oriental jade; and 
' as they refill the file, it is inconcavablc how the ancient Americans were enabled to 
falbion them as they did into the lhape of various animals. It was no doubt the difficulty 
of folving this problem which gave origin to a fable fo improbable in itfelf as fcarcely to 
merit refutation. , It was ferioully aflerted, that this ftone was nothing elfe than the mbd 
of the river, which, when recently taken from its bed)|||yght be moulded into anyforai, 
and which^tained its extreme hardnefs by expofure ro the air. Yet were this mary<d 
granted, tfefpefling the fallacy of winch credulity was not undeceived but by fuccefsful'- 
ea^ritnent alone, ftill would the lapidary be ppfed to anfwer a queftion of fimilOr 
nat«u'e. This queftion by what means were wrought thofe rounded and ^liftie 4 
emeralds, pierced with two conical holes diametrically oppofite one to the othetl;( tt'Wfch 
are ftill to be found in Peru, on tt.: banks of the river St. Jago, in the profane 
ETmeralcUs, forty leagues from Quito, and which are accompanied by diva’s* otbffit 
monuments of the ingenuity of l^'iincient inhaliitants. As for (he g^eai ftoni^()^th( 2 f 
every year become more fcarce, as well owir^ to the unwillingncfs of the Ameti^ 
natives, by whom they are highly prized, to part with them, as to the great nuntbra: of 
them which jwve found their way to Europe. 

'fhb 4tll!^ wf beggn to diftinguilh the mounfains in the north ten or ti^elve leagues 
lai^ io uS who, from kaying thel*Qngo, had navigated two months with<<^nfewfiil^w. 

this a riovelty. What we faw weje the antfli!ior4i^;prfia. 

lig from vfeft fo eaft« the ioftieft ridges of wHch' mbhtt- 
'^aip,|^ch irrigate the n(»it^bem,iftain of the Aom- 
it w^ acco^Jll^ lb tradition in Ihe 
^maeo^s vrithdrew.* Attother tradition, nso IMi^eiferal, hut of the 
<iyid/ince is 1^ to be afforded, reputes thefe mountains 
*ijfeteii»i»,'’b6i!Pey«e»'though of a.natm;t> 








tcr tfeite the attenUdii of a gi-eSater numfefeir of ihqiiifitive ^rfoadi; is, ‘ niv£r^}d^ no 
ti^tter fubftantiatied titan the , , , -. v 

Ontheevemng offfite 5th, I noHti&i, at fon-fetj that the vatikicjn of\the comjiijtfs 
was 5i* eaft.' Kndihg no fpot ia^^jaiable to my landing, I made nty obfervatioh ottv^e 
trunk of an uprooted tree driven by the,current and fiaSed againft the ihore. We had 
the curiofity to meafure the length of tWs tree, which, from the roots-to the ftiooting 
,of the branches, meafured eighty-four reet, and, in circumference, notwithftanding a 
was withered and ftripped of its bark, twfcnty-four. By this tree, thrown in our way 
by chance ; by the great dimenfions of the pirogues of which I have had occafion to 
fpeak, hollowed from one tingle trunk; and by a table without joint, of a hard wood 
that received an admirable polilh, from eight to nine feet long by a breadth of four and 
a half^ which we afterwards fawin the houfe of the governor of Para, fome idea may 
" be formed of the height and beauty of the timber that grows on tl||; banks of the 
Amazons, and many of the rivers by which its volume is increafed. 

At night-fall, on the 6th, we left the principal trunk of the Amazons, oppofite to 
fort Para, newly erefted by the Portuguefe on the northern bank, on the ruins of an 
old Dutch fort. There, to avoid the ftrong current at the mouth of the river Xingu, 
which had proved dellruftive to many canoes, we entered a natural canal communicat¬ 
ing with the laft-mentioned rivers. The iflands in the mouth of the Xingu, which 
form a number of channels, prevented my meafuring by triangles its aduai breadth ; 
but as near as it can be determined by the eye, it is not lefs than a league- It is the 
.fame river which Father Acuna, from what he learnt of natives fpealang a different 
language to thofe-now inhabiting its banks, (and here it is fit I Ihould obfervei'fthat iff 
the different tongues fpoken, rivers are often known by different names,) calls Para- 
naiba,| and Father Fritz, in his chart, Aoripana; Xingu is the American name of a 
village, the feat of a miflSon, fome leagues up the river. It defcends, like the Topayos, 
from the mines of Brazil; feven or eight days’ journey up this riyer is a cataract, 
which, however, does not pre||itt its being navigable to a height, whither it requires 
two months to fail up. Its banks abound in two fpecies of aromatic trees, the one called 
.Cuchiri, the other Puchiri. The fruit of them, about the fize of a Spanifh olive, 
refembles in flavour the nutmeg, and, grated, is ufed as a fubflitute for that fpice. The 
bark of the firft has the fmell and tafte of the clove, which, by the Portuguefe, is 
termed Cravo j whence the French of Cayenne, by corruption, apply tq the tree which 
beari this bark the term Bois dc Crabe^ or Crab-tree. Were it not for the fpices ob¬ 
tained from the eaft, this would be more known in Europe. In many fpirituous 
liquhts made in Italy and England, it forms a component ingredient. 

After the union of the Xingu with the Amazons, the breadth of this is fo confider- 
able, that but for the continued fuccelTion of great iflands which interrupt, the fcan of 
the eye, the fpeftator on the one bank would be unable to defcry that oppofite to him *. 
At this place we found ourfelves happily'entirely freed from the mufquitoes,* gnats, and 
.-fWjaf^very fpecies, which had been our greateft torm^ throughout‘the whole of 
our voyage, a torment indeed fo intolerable, that the never travel 

without a cotton-awning to proteflt them frqm . their ftinra 'durfnig the night. At cer- 
feafons one is entirely enveloped in ibjhc pacts, (Specially in the country of the 
C^guas, by clouds of thefe infeifts, whtli ffingitiE caufes esrtfetne itchine. It is a 


,. Irf* tlisn eleven SngUtli miles in breadth,.(he-^anks on.one.iide piuft be vi^l^e from, (be other, 
allowing (hem to be esteff eighteen feet above few'WiitSlr-itiariti ’tad the eVe of the obiterfeom 
th^t i»nE^ Ti 
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they no loi^CT are fe^ piij'at le^ are vtrj me on t%ht bank 
while the #]p>ofite l»il« ftill inieiced by After refleamg oii thfe ijngu- 

lirity, and examining the fites. ^ thefe ^tp, I cdhceived this difference to be the cjon- 
fequenCe of the change in the*courfe of the river k tliis place j it rifing here to .^e 
ncath, the eaft wind, which almoft conftantly prevails, muft neceflarily, coming fjrtan 
^ea, drive thefe infers to the weftern fliore. 

On the 9 th, ^in the morning, we arrived at the Portuguefe fortrcfs of Ourupa, built 
by the Dutch when mailers of |he Brazils. The King’s lieutenant received xi,?-dth 
extraordinary marks of diftindbon. The'three days of our flay were one continued 
gala, in which was difplayed the moll profufe magnificence, fuch indej^ as was little to 
be expected in this country. Curupa is a fmall Portuguefe town, in which are no other 
natives than fpeh as are flaves to the inhabitants. It is pleafantly fituate on high groun^ 
on the fouth-eaftern bank of the river, eight days’ fail from Para. 

From Curupa, where the ebb and flow is very perceptible, boats move only with the' 
tide j at a few leagues below, a fmall arm of tjie Amazons, called Tagipurn, leaves the 
main channel, which has a northern courfe, and, taking an oppofite diredion towards 
the fouth, tends to form the great illand Joanes or Marayo, disfigured in all maps. 
From its extremity on this bend it changes its courfe, and, forming a femicircle, rifes 
north by eaft, and is Ihortly loft in an §ftuary w’^hich receives feveral large rivers one 
after the other. The moft confiderable of thefe is : firft, the Rio de dos Bocas, or the 
Two-mouthed Rivers, formed of the union of the Guanapu and Pacujas; it is two 
leagues wide at its mouth, and is laid down in all the old maps, as well as the Laet, 
under the name of the Para river ; the fecond the Tocantin, of ftill greater width than 
the preceding, allows navigation to a height which it requires feveral months to attain, 
and, lik(j the Topayos and the Xingu, has its origin among the mountains of Brazil, 
abounding in mines; finally, the Muju, which, two leagues up from its mouth I 
found feven hundred and forty-nine toifes in breadthn^d on which I faw a frigate be¬ 
longing His Portuguefe Majefty going up under Tull fail, in order to take, many 
league higher up, certain rare and curious wood, the growth of its banks. On the 
eaftern bank of this river it is that Para is fituate, juft below the mouth of the river 
Oapim, which, fliortlf before its difemboguing itfelf into the eftuary, recrives another 
called the Gqama. Nothing lefs than the fight of a correfl. map is requifite to funufh 
a diftind idea of the fite of this, city at the concourfe of fo many rivers, and prove that 
it is not without reafon its bhabitants are far from conceiving themfelves plac^ on the 
banks of the Amazons, of river it is poflible that not a Angle drop bsiLthes the 
walls of their city; for as well might we fay that the Loire flows by Paris, became that 
river communicates, by the canal of Riare, with the Seine. Indeed there k abundant 
ground for fuppofing, that the immenfe quantity of runnbg w v/hich feparates the 
Terra Ffrma on which Para ftands from the iiland Joanes, would experience no fenfible 
diminutioif, thebgh the communication between it and the Amazons lhoul4,^ bt^ 
runted J 3 y the clofuce/Q#'deyiation of the narrow branch of this river, wmch^cbm^ 
asif W^t,;^;to rivers before recited, by ufurpbg their titles. 

This, bjwever* may remab a qufcftion j jbd that 1 may accommo- 

dto mv^f ;|q ilie common .opimon, .Tflatt not objed to flasitig^^hat Para ftan^ on 
the eaftern ti^outh of the Amazons.; all that is required of bte being, to ftate in what 
light this is td:be underftood. . 

: Q® by to Para), ‘i^hout being cpnfulti^ on the courfe I chqw, 

I was con^ded between by narrow and crooked canaisj' from one rivet; 

II zi " 'otber* 
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Other,; for the purpofe of avoiding the oeril atteftdant on paffing. their , inoutlft^ "VlFhat 
ehflired my fafety, jttibd had been grati^ihg to another traveHer* was far -frotti ^atisfec- 
tory to me, whofe chief objeft was the {trudure of my chart j in order, ratd this tortu¬ 
ous labyrintli of iflands and innumerable canals, to preferve the thread of my rout, 
while it largely multiplied niy toil, exaded redoubled attention. 

I have hitherto faid nothing of the finguJar fifli which the Amazons produces, nor 
of the fare animals found on its banks, 'i bis portion of natural hiftory alone would 
furnifli materials for an entire work, and the exclufivC ftudy of it would not only re¬ 
quire a voyage cxprefidy undertaken lor the purpofe,, but a traveller whofe attention 
llicmld be called to no otlier objed. I lliall merely enumerate I'ome of tiie molt 
fmgular. ^ 

At St. Pablo de Oniaguas I defigncd, from nature, the larged frc-fli-water fllli that 

known, to which'the S]>aniards and Portuguere have‘given the name of the Sea-cow 
o]4Sca-buil; which, however, mull not be confounded with the feal or fea-calf. The 
one in quefiion browzes the grals of the banks of rivers, and iiJ its lli'lli and fat bears 
fotne relcmblance to veal. The female h.as tests, with which it I'uckles her young^ 
Some writers have increafed the fitnilitude I'uppofed between it and the bull, by aitri- 
butiiig horns to it, which nature, Jefs generous tlian they, has denied, it is not tnn- 
phibious, properly fpeakiug, as it never eniircdy quits the water; and, indeed, is unable 
fo to do, having only two fins near the head, in diape of fmall wings, about fixteen 
inches long, whicli forve it for hands and feet, and, coiifequcntly, merely raids its 
head out of water to reach the grals it feeds on. The one I deligued w-as a female; 
its length w’as ieven and a half Paris feet, anil its grealed breadth two: I have fince 
fceri others of dqjcrior fize. ITje eyes of this animal are difproportionate j they are 
round, and only three lines in diameter ; the opening of the ears is dill finaller, and 
can better be conipareil to nothing than a htdc made with a pin. This fifli, by fome, 
has been reckonetl peculiar to the vitnazons, but it is equally common iq tlic Oronooco ; 
it is likewile, though Id's frequen^, found in the Oyapoc, and in many other rivers of 
Cayenne, and off the coad of Guyana, and very probably in other parts. It is the 
fame animal in gcuus, though I think of different Ipecies, that is called the j.,amentin, 
in Cayenne, tmd in the French Iflands of America. It is not met witli in the open lea, 
and is rare near the mouths of rivers; but it is found inland at iliore than a thouJ’and 
leagues' from the da in the major part of the gveat rivers which fall into the Amazons, 
the Girllaga for ex:im[)le, the Padaca, See. In the Amazons itfdf, it is only doppetl 
in its upwiu d oourfe by the Pongo of Sorja; but this bra-ricr is no obdacle to another 
fidi"Called Mixano, as diminutive as this is large, many of them not exceeding the 
length of a finger. ThLs fry annually proceed to iJorja, at the commencement of the 
fubliding of lim waters, about the end of June. They prefeiit nothing fmgular, if we 
except the drejigrli they exhibit in demining and fwiimhing againd the current. As ' 
the narrow bed of the river neceffarily colleas them in great number near the ftrait, 

- they are .than eroding in droals from one bank to another, and, alternafel^ on either, 
fide, overpowerkig the violence with which the waters are,|nipeiled throu^ this drait. 
When the waters are low, they are taken by hand from the JinllbvifS in the rocks of ti)e ' 
Pongo, where they red tq refume their drength, and whi^ jferye them as fp many 
laddferS in afeending. ’ v 

In the neighboufliood of Para I faw a kind of laniprey, the body of tyijjch, Kfce that. 
of the common fpecies, is pierced by many openings, but, at the fame it pof,, 
feffes the ^me, faculty; wjfh the torpi^o; whoever pr^fuqies to touch it with the hand,' 
or even With the end pf a dick, estperiences a painful numbneis in the afro, and. A 
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ftock, -wHcli' is faid at timi^ tb be fo powerful, as to lay one proftratb. Of this laft 
alTei-ted fa^ |jiiad no pcttlar proof. M. de Reaumur has unfolded the myftery of die 
fecret fpring which occafioas this wonderful effcdl in the torpido. 

The turtles of the Amazons are much in efteem at Cayenne, being reckoned the 
moft delicious that are known. So numerous are they on this river, of different fpe- 
cies and of various fize, that they alone with their eggs would yield ample nourifhment 
tb the inhabitants of its banks. Tortoifes or land turtle likcwife abound, called, in the 
Brazilian tongue, Tahuiis ; rhefe, at Para, are preferred to the other or river turtle. 
Either, but el'pecially the latter, will live ibr months together out of the water, and 
without any vifible iinuriOunent. 

Indulgent nature feenis, by her prodigality, to favour the general idlenefs of the 
Americans, and anticipate all their wants : the lakes and marlhes which occur at every 
Itep on the banks of the Amazons, and, occafionally, at confiderable diftance mlan(4*' 
are filled with fifft of every Idnd at the time of thc'annual inundations j and when the 
waters fall, they remain in thef’e as in fo many natural referVoirs, where they are caught 
W'ith the lUinolt cafe. f 

In the province of Quito, in the different countries traverfed by the Amazons, at 
Para, and in Cayenne, a variety of plants are found, which differ from all known in 
Europe ; the leaves or roots of which, thrown into the water, have the faculty of in¬ 
toxicating filh. While thus torpified, they float on the water, aitd are taken with the 
hand ; by means of thefe plants, and by weirs, which they place at the mouth of fmall 
ffreanis, the Americans catch as many’fifh as they pleafe: to preferve thefe, they finoke 
them in riddles very rarely, ufing fait for this purpofe j the inhabitants of the miflion 
of Maynas, however, obtain rock-fult from a' mountain in the neighbourhood of the 
Gullaga; and thole fubjed to Portugal, from Para, wdiither it is brought from_ 
Europe. 

Crocodiles are’tery common through the whole courfe of the Amazons, apd even 
in moft of its tributaries. They are Ibmetimes twenty fiset in length, and ppRihly more. 
In the river of Guyaquil, J faw many before I embarked on the Anjazons. They 
remain for hours and da) S together ftretched on the mud, expofed to the fun, and 
motioniefs, and ffefembletrunks of trees or long pieces of timber covered with rough 
and dry bark. As thofe of the banks of the Amazons are lefs purfued, they are con- 
fequently lefs fearful of man. During the Ifioods, they fometimes enter the cabins of 
the Americans, and more than on-.'example has occurred, of this ferocious animal 
having borne away a man from his canoe in fight of his'companions, and devoured him 
without the poflibility of refeue. 

The moft dangerous adverfary of the crocodile,, and, perhaps, the only one that 
dares encounter it,, is the tiger. A combat betwi^h thefe two animals muft prefent a. 

• fingular fpedacle, but fuch a fight muft neceffafily be the refult of uazard, and very 
uncomipbn, A.mericans give this account of it. When the tiger approaches the- 
river’s brink K5 quench its thirft, the crocodile raifes its head to feize him, as on*TGHir-' 

, lar occafions it attacks fteer^ fiQrfes, mules, and whatever animal prefent? itfelfthe 
tiger then ftnkes its talons ifito the eyes of the crocodile, the only undefended partj 
but this diving into, the water carries the tigfet with it, which fuffersrat^r to be drowned 
than ferego ks prey. The tigers, an animal common to all hot couatriqs covered with 
wood, which 1 , |ti America, differ neither in fize nor beauty from thofe of Africa. 
Of thetn there is a one fpedes wUH a browii lyn without ftripe?. The Americans are 
very m cbihl^ting^e l^alf-pike, thdur common travel* , 

ling wdtpon. 
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In the province of Quito only, and no where on the banks 01 me Amazons, did i 
meet with the animal called by the Peruvians Puma, the lion of the American Spa¬ 
niards. I cannot determine whether it be deferving the name j the male W no mane, 
and is much fmaller than the lions of Africa. I never faw any but fucb as were dead 
and ftufFed. ' 

It would be no fubjed of wonder if bears, common but in cold countries, thougjj 
found on feveral of the mountains of Peru, fliould be unknown in the woods of the 
Marahon, of which the climate is fo different; neverthelefs, in this part 1 have heard 
mention made of an animal called ITcumari, a name that in the Peruvian tongue de- 
fignates the bear, though I never was able to convince rayfelf of its identity to that 
beaft. 

The elk, which is found in fome of the wooded diftrids of the Cordilleras of Quito, 
''is not uncommon in the woods of the Amazons, nor in thofe of Guyana. I give the 
name of elk here to the animal known to the Spaniards and Portuguel'e by the name of 
Danta, by that of Uagra to the Peruvians, and Tapii'ra to thofe of Bralil, and wliich 
is called in the Galibi tongue on the coafts Guyana Maypouri. As the continent in 
the neighbourhood of the ifland of Cayenne forms a part of the continent ti averfed by 
the Amazons, and adjoins the plain watered by that mighty river, in each country is 
found moft of the animals common to the other. 

1 defigned on ray way among the Yameos, a fpecies of weazel which .is cafiiy tamed: 
I was unable to pronounce or write the name by which it was called, but 1 faw one 
again in the vicinage of Para, when it was termed Coati, in the Brazilian longue. 
This animal is mentioned by Laet, 

Monkeys are the moft common game, and that moft prized by the Americans of the 
Amazons. In the courfe of my long voyage down this river 1 faw fo many, and heard 
n Tweak of fuch a variety of fpecies, that the mere enumeration of their names would 
up much time. There are fome as large as a grey-hound, and others fmall as a 
take '*K'fe,’o not mean in this comparifon to allude to the diminutive fpecies called 
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bianco as thefe hava ratli% •'>'= P‘“« ''■'y 

Pinchi, b Cayenne Tama>*-. ' to prrferve them; they 

r \ r ” iV kin the Brazilian tnnmip Sahnitis. in l<renrh Sanrnnic • 

are of the 1; 

Laet fpeaks 

body lis mveretUrnd'rbcrJd^ j of the tail, a Ihining'chefnut approach- 

ing to black. It had another fingulaVl^Y remarkable = ns enr... rbepke. anr! 

o .. ..f r !• I-- fcarrelv to he taken 



, its ears, cheeks, and 

fnr a \vr*rk nf nature. 


guard it frpra 
no convenience 

__ could do was to 

preferve^irinf^ritr,’ but evenThus 'ii will probably exhibihG^cienttb fcew no exagge- 
ration in the defcription I have given. ^ t j u 

’Phis country produces many other rare animals, but moft of them naYt^jigilreaay. been 
deferibed, and are found in divers parts of America, for example, various\f|>ecies of 

'boars 
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boars and rabbits, the pac, the ant-eater, the porcupine, the floth, the tatoo or arma¬ 
dillo, and numerous others, of U^hich fome were drawn by me, while of the refidue 
the reprefei^tations taken by M. de Mortunville were left in the cuftody of Mr. Godin. 

It is by no means aftoniftiing that in countries fo hot and humid as that of which I 
treat, ferpents and fnakes of every kind fhould be common, I have read, but in what 
I’elation, I forget, that none of thofe of the Amazons are poifonous; what however is 
more certain, while many of them are perfedlly innocent, of a number of others the 
bite is almoft conftantly mortal. One of the moll dangerous is the rattle-fnake, re¬ 
markable by the variety and livelinefs of colours; but the moft rare and fmgular 
of all is a large amphibious ferpent, from Tvventy-five to thirty feet long and more than 
a foot thick, according to report j it is called Tacu Mama, or the Mother of the Water 
by the Americans of Maynas, and commonly inhabits the large lakes formed by the river- 
waters after floods. Fafts are related refpcding them of which not even the fancied e'.*i^ 
dencc of my fenfes could prevent me from doubting, though I fhould fee them, and which 
I merely venture to repeat f rom the ferious affurancc of their authenticity of the author 
of El Oronooco Iluflrado before quoted. Not only as affinncd by the Americans, 
does this jtmazing ferpent fwallow a goat whole, but alfo by its breath irrefifHbly 
attracts thofe animals towards it, which it devours. Various Portugiicfe of Para en¬ 
deavoured to perfuade me of the verity of tales equally improbable, for example, of 
another inmicnfe fnake which kills men with its tail. 1 fiifped this laft to be of the 
fame fpecics found in the woods of Cayenne. 'I'hcre, experience fhews, that notwith- 
ftandiug its teeth are well calculated to excite terror, a man may be bitten by itj and 
, preferve the marks of its fangs w'ithont any dangerous confequence : of this reptilo I 
brought home two fkins, one of which, dry as it is, meafures fifteen feet long by more 
than one in breadth. Doubtlefs others of ftill larger diraenfions have exiftence. I am 
indebted for thefe fkins, and various other natural curiofitics to the Jefuits of Cayenne, 
Mr. de Lille A».^am commiffary f)f the navy, Mr. Arthur King’s phyfician, and feveral 
of the officers belonging to the garrifon. 

The worm called by Ihe Maynas, Suglacuru ; and at Cayenne, Macaque; grows 
in the flefh of men and animals to the fize of a bean, and occafions intolerable an- 
guifh. 1 defigned the <Anly one I faw, apd have the worm itfelf prelerved in fpirits of 
wane ; it is related to originate from thc^'gg of a fpecics of gnat or mufquito, but of 
this there is hithcrtc no certainty. ^ ^ 

Bats which fuck the blood of horfes, mules, and even men, when unfheltered from 
them by fleeping under cover, '.; e a torment common to moft of the hot countries of 
America; fome of them are of monftrous fize; at Borja, and in various other parts 
they have entirely deftroyed the cattle introji^Liced by the millionaries, and which had 
previoufly begun to multiply. 

The vanety of birds of different fpccies in the forefts of the M^rauon is ftill "greater 
than of quadrupeds, but it is generally remarked, that fcarcely any have a pleafingfong, 
their chief recommendation being their fplcndid plumage, and the diverfity of flours 
with which they enchant the eye. Among thefe beautiful works of nature, none 
' exceed the Colibri mentioned by numerous authors, and which is common in America 
throughout the torrid, zone. Of this magnificent bird I flaall only remark, that though 
it is generally gi^derftood to belong, fo hot climates alone, I have no where feen it in 
fiich numbeim gs in the gardens of Quito, the temperate climate of which is rather c(X>l 
than otherwife. ^ Tlie Toucaiij ihe red andyj|;llow beak of which is fo large and dif- 
prohoitionate fo its body; and tp «rhofe t^^ue, which refembles a long and narrow 
qhili, great virtues are alcrlbed ; is another bird not peculia#to this country alone. 
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Of parrots and water-fowl, the varieties, differihg in JRzft, colohr and fornf, are num- 
beflels; the moft fife among the parrots are thole entirely yellow^' except ® fmall tinge 
of green at the extretriity of the wings. Of this fpecies I law but two at Para, where 
the grey with the tip of the wings of a flame colour, fo common in Guenca, is 
unknown. 

The Maynas, Omaguas, and various other nations form fancy-works in feathers, but 
with much inferior ingenuity, and far Icfs ncatnefs, than is obferved among the Mex¬ 
icans. 

The inhabitants^on the Oyapoc have theflsillof caufing parrots to affiime colours 
different to thole they originally difplayed,*y plucking their feathers and rubbing the 
wounds with the blood of certain frogs; this operation is what in Cayenne is tenned 
Tapirer un Parroquet : pofiibly the fecret confilts in nothing l>eyond bathing the fpot 
htsjm whence the feathers were plucked with fome acid, indeed the application may 
be altogether ufelefs, for it is no more wonderful that red or yellow^ feathers fli<nild 
fpring up in lieu of the green that w'ere plucked, than to fee grey hairs grow from a 
wounded part on a horfc where black had been before. 

Among the Angular birds f faw at Para was one the fize of a goofe, the plumage 
of which polFefles nothing extraordinary, but of which the extremity of the wings is 
ftrmed by a fivarp horny fubilance, fimilar to a large thorn, half an inch in length. It 
has moreover, above its beak, another very llender aiul flexible horn, the length 
of., the finger : it is called by the Drazilians, from the cry it makes of fimilar found, 
Cahuitahu. 

'The bird called Trompetero by the Spaniards of the? prn^'ince of Maynas, is the fame 
with the Agami of Para and Ckn enne. It is very familiar and poflefles nothing extra¬ 
ordinary if the noife it occafionally make;; be excepted, which has earned it tlie title 
of trumpeter. I’bole who have concciv^cd tlm noife made by this bird to be a note 
or long, are much in error ; it proceeds not from the throat, but an organ dianicti’i- 
cally oppofite. 

The celebrated Contur, by corruption called Condor, df Peru, which I faw in 
many parts of the m<.miituins of the itrovince of Quito, is likewifc found, if reliance i.s 
to be placed in my informants, on the bank^^qf the Maranon, vay, 1 have inyfelf feen 
thefe birds feudding over a flock which proba^.y the preferice of the lliephord reflrained 
them from pouncing upon. It is a generally received opinion tliat tlJc Contur can 
carry oif a kid, and Ibinctimes flics away with a cliiltl. It is laid file Americans, as a 
lure, expofe the image of a clnld, formed of a fpccies of clay of very vil'cotis and ad¬ 
herent nature, from which this bird, ILriking on it as it pitches, with violence, is 
afterwards unable to difengageitfelf. ^ 

On the 19 th of September, nearly fourmonths from my leaving Cuenca, I arrived 
within fight of Para, calltid by the ^ortuguefe the Great Para (Ikira in the Brazilian 
tongue fimiifying a river), and landed at a dependency of the college of Ji>luifs, The 
prOT+n^ial of the convent gave us welcome, and the redor detained us a week, pro¬ 
curing us every diverfion the country coultl allbrd, while apartments in the city were 
preparing for our reception. On reaching Para on the^ytn, we found in rcadinefs 
forms, a very commodious and richly furnifhed Jhoufe, vrith a garden commanding the 
fe, and precifely.fiiuatc as 1 wiflied, for the dbfefarations I had to make. The goyer- 
lior and captain-general of the province received us in that handfome nianner we were 
led to exped, from the orders he had p^fmttted ftr our treatment on the wmy, to 
the different commandants of the forts, iffid from the frfbng reconmlendations in our 
favour, tranfraitted byijaim to the various miflionaries we had met with. 
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On reaching Para and bidding adieu to the woods of the Amazons, we fancied our- 
felves at opce tranfported to Europe. We found here a large city, reftilinear ftreets, 
pleafant houfes, mod of them rebuilt of done and brick within the lad tJiirty years, 
and churches of magnificent appearance. 

The commerce of Para direft with Lifbon, whence a fleet of merchant fliips arrives 
^ every year, enable thofe of the place whofe circumdances are eafy, to provide them- 
Telves with all the comforts of life. They receive European commodities in exchange 
for the produce of the country j fome little gold-dud brought from the interior of the 
Brazils, and all the various ufeful articles as well from the rivers which fall into the 
Amazons, as from that river itfelf, fuch as clove-wood and the black nutmeg, falfapa- 
rilla, vanilla, fugar, coffee, and in abundance cocoa, which is the currency of the 
country, and at the fame time its daple. 

Probably the latitude of Para had never before been obferved on Ihore, for whey I 
arrived there I was confidently told I was under the line. Fritz’s map places this city 
in lat. 1° o' S. By repeated obfervations, all of them agreeing, I found it to be i" 28'S. 
which latitude differs immaterially from that laid down in the Map of Laet, one, 
not to my knowledge followed by any after-geographers. In the New Portuguefe 
Traveller it is laid dowm in lat. 1® 40' S. As to the longitude I am enabled to fix it 
with nicety by the eclipfc of the moon, which I obferved on id Nov. 1743, and by 
two immerfions of the fird fatellite of Jupiter, on the 6th and 29th December, in the 
fame year. In the interval of my procuring correfponding obfervations in fome fpot 
the longitude of which is authenticated, as there were none effedled at Paris, I calcu¬ 
lated the difference of the two meridians of Para and Paris to be three hours, twenty- 
four minutes. I omit the obfervations I made on the variation and dipping of the 
needle, and on the tides, which are rather irregular at Para. 

A more important obfervation, and which immediately relates to the figure of the 
earth, the chiefiobjed of our voyage, was undertaken by me; I mean the afeertain- 
ment of the length of the pendulum to give mean time, or rather the difference of the 
length of fuch pendulum^at Quito and at Para, one of thefe cities being on a level with 
the fea, the other from fourteen to fifteen hundred toifes above its level, and both 
under the equinodial ljue; for a degree jmd a half here is of no confequence. In this 
experiment I employed a pendulum twerfty-eight inches long, more minutely deferibed 
elfewhere, wliich continued its ofcillatioriS yifibly for more than twenty-four hours and 
with which I had made a great adihber of experiments at Quito, and on Mount H- 
chinchi feven hundred and ^ry toifes above the level of Quito. The refult of nine 
experiments made at Para, the two moft dift:mt of which varied but three ofcillations 
in 98,740, I found that my pendulum vibrated from thirty-one to thirty-two times 
oftener than at Quito, and from fifty to fifty-oi^.c oftener than on Pichinchi. From 
thefe experiments I concluded that under the equator, two b odies, one of winch 
Ihould wei^ one thoufand fix hundred and the other one thoufand pounds, at the Sur¬ 
face of the fea, being tranfported, the one to the height of one thoufand four hiai!. 
and fifty, the other to a haght of two thoufand two hundred toifes, would each of them 
lofe a pound of their weight, as, or nearly, would be the cafe if the fame experiments 
were made under the parallels of 22® and 28® according to the tables of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, or, judgng from the aftuaf Experiments made under the equator, and in 
various parts of Europe, undqr. the parallels of 20® and 25®, * The numbers I 
have cited are merely ^proximate, and I ^m the privilege of making what flight 
alteration may be neceflary, after applying we fuitable equations, when I publilh the 
detail of my experiments on the pendulum. 
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During my fojoum at Para I made feveral Ihort excurfioais in a canoe, and availed 
myfelf on thefe occaftons to improve my chart. I was however unable to complete it 
without feeing*the true mouth of the Amazons, and tracing its northen bank to Cape 
North, where it terminates in the fea. This, and other re&ns, made me refolve on 
proceeding from Para to Cayenne, whence I might fail dired; to France, on board a 
King's fliip which was there to await me, rather than, as did Mr. Maldinado, profit 
of the opportunity afforded by the failing of the Portuguefe fleet, which took its depar¬ 
ture for LMbon on the 3d of December 1743. I was in confequence detained at Para 
till the clofe of the month, lefs owing to the reprefentations made to me of the contrary 
winds prevalent at this feafon, than to the difficulty I experienced of procuring a com¬ 
plement of rowers; the ftnall pox, which at this time made great ravage here, having, 
caufed the country people to abandon the adjacent villages. 

Vjt is noticed at Para that this malady is more fatal to the American inhabitants of tfie 
miffions, newly brought from the woods, and who go naked, than to i'uch of their 
fraternity as are clothed, and who received life, or have long dwelt with the Portu¬ 
guefe. The former, a fort of amphibious animal, as often in the water as on land, 
and enured from infancy to the inclemency of the weather, have pofllbly in confequence 
a lefe porous fkin than the reft of mankind, one confequently which will oppofe more 
difficulty to the eruptions. The cuftom, moi'eover, of thefe people, of rubbing their 
Ikins over with anatto, genipa, and various thick and greafy oils, which in procefs 
of time muft obftrufl; the pores, may likewife tend to incrcafe this flifficulty ; and thus 
conjefture is fupported by an additional obfervation ; the negro ilaves from Africa, who 
follow no fuch praftice, are lefs afi'efled by this malady than the natives. However 
this may be, thefavage newly fiom the woods who chances to be attacked by this com¬ 
plaint, may in common be regarded as a dead ntan ; but again, how comes tliat this 
is not the cafe where inoculation is reforted to ? About fifteen years ago a Carmelite 
miffionary, perceiving all his flock dying about him in fucceffion, and, having informa¬ 
tion from a news-paper of the efficacy of inoculation, which at that time made great noife 
in Europe, judging wifely, that by reforting to this remedy he Height at leaft render doubt¬ 
ful that death, which without the application was certain ; he confequently, after half 
his catechumens had periffied, boldly inoculated the whole of remainder wffio had 
not hitherto been attacked, and not one of the number died. He was followed in the 
example he fet by another miffionary on tile Black River, and with .equal fuccefs. 
The fenfible Carmelite reafoned but as others mightSiave done, who, like him, feeing 
the ravage this diforder occafioned, had heard of the fuccefs of the new difeovery; 
yet to him is the honour of its fir ft introduction into this part of America. 

After thefe experiments, fo well authenticated, it will be reafonably concluded, that, 
during the contagion of 1743 which occafioned my detention at Para, all thofe who 
had American flaves would refort to a remedy fo falutary. I fhould myfelf have 
thought lb, had I not been witnefs to the contrary j at leaft as long as 1 ftayed at 
“¥ani:*rit was not yet thought of. It is indeed true, that hitherto the proprietors had 
not loft half their flaves. 

On the 29th December I embarked for Cayenne, in a canoe belonging to the cap- 
t!un-general, with twenty-two oars, ftored with every neceffary to render the voyage 
comfortable, and ^urnilhed with recommendations for die Francifean Fathers of Re¬ 
form, who have their miffion on the ifland Marajo or Joannes, and who on ray reach¬ 
ing their abode were inftruded to fupply me with a recruit of rowers j but the want 
of communication between Para and Cayefiie, and other accidents, prevented my finding 
a Angle good pra^cal pilot in four villages, at which I landed in the early part of 
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January 174.^- Deftitute therefore of this effisndal, and committed to the little expe¬ 
rience and timidity of my American rowers, and the perfon affigned me to command 
them (a Portuguefe Meftee who fpoke their language and who even flEonfidered me 
myfelf as fubjeft to his orders), I was two months on a voyage which might have been 
effe£led in a fcajtnight, a delay which hindered my being able to obferve the comet on 
fhore which #?ihi8 time made its appearance, and which was loft in the fun’s rays 
before I reached Cayenne. 

Some leagues below Para, I crofted the eaftem mouth of the Amazons, or the Para 
branch, feparated from the real or weftem mouth by the large ifland called by the 
Portuguefe Joannes, but more commonly at Para Marajo, and by the Americans there 
Marago. This fingle ifland occupies almoft the whole intervening fpace between the 
two mouths of the river. It is ot an irregular form, and more than one hundred and 
fifty leagues in circumference. Inftead of this fmgle ifland, in almoft all maps is fvi)- 
ftituted a multitude of final! iflands, which might be conceived to have been laid down 
at hazard were they not copied into the Flambeau de la Mer, accompanied by details 
as falfc as circuinftantial. 'Fhe Para branch where 1 crofted, five to fix leagues below 
that city, is upwards of three leagues broad, and thence, as it approaches the fea, con¬ 
tinues to increafe. I coafted along the ifland, running towards the north for thirty 
leagues, as far as its laft head-land called Maguari, beyond which I turned weftward, 
keeping in with the coaft of the ifland ; which in this diredion fpreads forty leagues, 
diverging fcarcely at all from the equatorial line. 1 paflfed withm fight of two great 
iflands which I left on the north, the one called Machiana, the other Caviana, now 
deferts, but once inhabited by the Arouas, who, though difperfed, have preferved 
their peculiar tongue. Thefe iflands, like the major part of the ifland of Marajo, are 
nearly level with the water, fwampy, and almoft uninhabitable. I left the coaft of 
Marajo where the ifland bends towards the fouth, and once again enterd into the real 
bed, or principal channel of the Amazons, oppofite the new fort of Macapa, on the 
weftern bank of the river, tranfported by the Portuguefe two leagues to the northward 
of the antieut feite. It Vould be inipoflible on this part to crofs the river in commmi 
boats, were not the channel narrowed by fmall iflands, under Ihelter of which, by 
felefling favourable feafons, it is crofled with fafety. From the laft ifland, however, 
to Macapa, there is ftill a diftance of two leagues. In this laft trip I at length repafled, 
for the laft tirtie, th'^ equinoftial line, towards which I had infenfibly progrefied from 
the point of embarkation. At Fort Macapa, or, more properly fpeaking, on the fpot 
deftined for the new fort, on th? 18th and 19th January, I obferved the latitude to be 

3' N. _ _ , 

The bafement on which the fort is to be raifed is two or three toifes above high-water- 
mark. It is only the margin of the river in this part which is ''overed with trees, the 
land in the interior is open, the firft unwooded country which i hr i noticed fince I had 
left theCosdillera of Quito. The natives aflured me it continues thus towards the north, 
and that one might travel hence on horfe-back to the fources of the Oyapoc, ovef* large 
open favarnahs, on which but a few thinly growing fmall woods are feeu at intervals. 
From the vicinage of the fources of the Oppoc, are diftinguilhed, towards the north, 
the Aprouaga mountains, which alfo. are diftinftly perceptible at fea, many leagues 
from the coaft. Taking thus mueft for granted, it is evident thaf, departing from 
Cayenne in lat. 5^ o' N. and proceeding fouthward, two, three, nay perhaps four 
degrees of the meridian mi^ht have been meafured without quitting the French terri¬ 
tory: iii fhort, if chofen, one might, with permiflion from Portugal, have extended 
the line to the parallel of Macapa, that is to fay to tlie equator. This plan wouhi 
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undoubtedly have been more eafy of execution than I concaved it myfelf.when I pro* 
pofed it to the Academy twelve months before the voyage to Quito was projefted. 
Had my opini^ been followed, there is every probability we Ihould have returned years 
earlier: but it was only by infpedtion of the country could be determined that what I 
recommended was pradticable. , 

Between Macapa and the North Cape, at that part where the maSl^%hannel is moll 
confined by the iflands, and efpecially oppofite the wide mouth of the Arauary, which 
falls into the Amazons from the north, a lingular phenomenon is obfervable in the flow 
of the tides. For the three days next to a new and full moon, the periods of the higheft 
tides, inftead of taking near fix hours in running up, the flood rulhes to its height in 
a couple of minutes, not, as may be conceived, in the moll: tranquil manner. At the 
dillance of a league or two a frightful noife is diftinguillied, the herald of the Pororoca, 
w^>Ech is -the name given by the Americans of the diftridl to this tremendous bore. In 
proportion as it advances, the noife increafes, and lliortly a promontory of water is feen, 
from twelve to fifteen feet high, which is fucceeded by a fcccmd, afterwards another, and 
fometimes again a fourth, rapidly impelled one after the other, and filling the whole 
breadth of the channel: this bore advances with prodigious rapidity, and carries away 
before it whatever oppofes refiftance. In fome places I faw large tracts of land torn 
from the main, imraenfe trees rooted up, and, in Ihort, devallalions of every kind, the 
effefts of its violence! Wherever it pafles, the ihorc is as clean as if it were fwept with a 
broom. Canoes, pirogues, and even larger veffels, have no other means of fecurity from the 
fury of the bore than by anchoring in great depth of water. I lhall not in this place 
expatiate further on the fa(ft, or its caufe, than to indicate the latter by obferving that, 
after attentively remarking the occurrence of this bore in feveral places, I found it no 
where happen, fave where the tide, running in by a narrow channel, encounters in its 
way a fand-bank, or lhallow, which obftrutls the progrefs of the volume of water it 
brings; in fuch fpots this impetuous and irregular rufh of the waves commences, ceafing 
at a Ihort dillance beyond where the channel begins to have greater depth or extenfion. 
Something fimilar is faid to happen at the Orcades, north of S/'otland, frequently in the 
Brillol Channel, and occafionally in the mouth of the Garonne, near Bourdeaux, w here 
a bore is called Le Mafcaret. « 

The dread experienced by the chief of my Americans, of not being able, in the fpace 
of the five days wanting of the high tides of the full moon, to reach the North Cape, 
from which, however, we were but fifteen leagues diftant, and beyond which we fliould 
find fhelter, occafioned his determining, notwdthllanding my entreaties to ^le contrary, 
to wait nine whole days on a delert illand, until the moon fliould have fome timepafled 
the full. Thence vve reached Cape North in lei's than two days ; the day after that of 
the moon entering its lall quarter, wdien the neap tides occur, we grounded on a mud 
bank, and, at ebb, the fea retiredfar from us. The following day, the flood-tide failed 
of coming up to us; in fine, I rt^mained in the mud bank a whole week, during wtiich my' 
rowers, now without employ, had ample leifure to wander in fearch of brackifli water, 
wading for the purpofc through mud up to the waill. For my part, I amufed myfelf 
as well as 1 could in this irkfome pofition, by repeating my obfervations within fight of 
Cape North, but, as may be gueffed, heartily wqaried with remaining fo long in latitude 
I® 51' N. My canoe, ftationary on mud hardened by the fun, became a fixed obfer- 
vatory. I found the variation of the compafs 4'' E.; two and a half degrees lefs E. 
than at Pauxis, and remarked, that on every fide I call my eye.s, nothing was to be feen 
but Mangle-trees, in lieu of thofe lofty mountains whofe points are fo circumftantially 
detailed in the defeription of die coaft which accompanies the charts given in the Flambeau 
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de la Mer, a book tranflated from all languages, and which, in this part, feems rather 
calculated to miflead than afford any light to navigators. At length, at the approach of 
the full moon, the commencement of the fame bore fo much dreaded fet ys adoaf, but 
not without much danger, as it drove the canoe before it, and caufed it to pitch and 
labour more in the mud, and with even greater velocity, than 1 experienced while in 
the currents of the Pongo in the upper part of the river I had lately navigated, of 
which, at length, 1 faw the mouth. Here my chart of the Amazons river finiflied ; I 
continued, however, to take a plan of the coaft, and to make my obfervations of the 
latitudes, as far as Cayenne. 

At a diftance of fomc leagues weft of the bank and under the fame parallel, 
I found a fecond mouth of the Arauari, now barred by the fands. This mouth, 
and the deep and broad channel leading to it from the north, with the iflands 
in advance of the cajte northward, are the river and bay of Vincent Pinion. The Pot; 
luguefe have their reafons for confounding it with the river Oyapoc, the mouth 61 
which, by Cape D’Orangc, lies in latitude 4’ 15' N. ; yet, notwithftanding the article 
ol the treaty of Utrecht confounds the Oyapoc with the river of Pin9on, regarding 
them as one, they are neverthelefs fundered by a fpace of more than fifty leagues. This 
is a fad that will not be difputed by any who have confultcd the old charts of this 
country, and have read the original authors who wrote on America before the eftablilh- 
ment of the Portuguefe in Brazil. I found, by obfervations made on the 23d and 
24 th of February, that the French fort of Oyapoc ftands in latitude 3“ 55'N.: its 
lite is on the north bank of the river, fix leagues up from its mouth. 

At length, after a voyage of two months by land, I may fay, as well as by fea, (for 
the coaft is fo flat between Cape North and the ifland of Cayenne, that the rudder 
conftanlly grounded, or rather, never ceafed furrowing the mud, as half a league from 
Ihore there was at times no more than a foot of water,) I arrived at Cayenne on the 
26th February 1744. - 

it is well known, that it was in this ifland M. Richer of this academy, in 1672, made 
difeovery of the inequalitM of weights under dift’erent parallels, and that his experiments 
were the bafe of the theories of Mr. Huygens and Sir Ifaac Newton refpefting the 
figure of the earth ; now, one of the motives which induced me to go to Cayenne, 
was a profpef.1: of the utility that would refult from a repetition of his experiments, as 
we are in the jTrefent day greatly accuftoifled to them, and enabled to exercife far more 
precifion than formerly. I bring w 1 !h me a fteel rule, which, according to my obfer¬ 
vations, is precift'ly of the fame length with the fimple pendulum at Cayenne; but I 
look for ftill greater exactitude, I’rom a companfon of the number of the olcillations of 
my fixed pendulum at Cayenne with the vibrations at t^aris of the fame pendulum in 
equal fpace of time, when I fhall be enabled to m.;ke the ^experiment. This compari- 
fon will Ihew the pofitivc cxcefs of the number of the vibrations '>1 . pendulum at Cay¬ 

enne over^tkofe of the pendulum vibrating feconds at Paris, the length of which is 
determined by M. Mairan ; and as more precifion was obferved by him in the afeertain- 
ment of the length of this pendulum ilian any by whom he had been preceded, it is fair to 
jirefume it is coned.. As an eftabliflied term may alfo be regarded the length of the 
pendulum afeertained at Quito, in various manners, and with different inftruments, by 
M. Godin, M. Bouguer. and niyfelf, ifi which length we feverally agree to within Icfs 
than the hundredth part of a line. But, from whichever point wc proceed, the dif¬ 
ference between the number of ofcillations in the fpace of twenty-four hours of the 
fame pendulum at Quito, at Para, and at Paris *,, determined by a long feries of expe- 

• It is queflionable, whether, in lieu of “ Pa»is,” (hould not be read “ Cayenne.” 'I'r. 
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riments sat each place, will give tKe precife length of a pendulum ftriking feconds on 
the eqtiinox at the level of the fea, that length the moll proper, by common confent, 
to be received as a univerfal meafure. How defirable, indeed, were fucH a meafure, 
at leaft for mathematicians! The diveffity of tongues, an inconvenience wWch yet 
mull endure for many centuries, does it not prefent fufficient obftaclcs to the progrefs 
of the I'ciences and the arts, by prefcnting, in a degree, the requifue communication 
between different people ; but it mull be Itill increafed, as one may fay, purpofely, by 
an afieftation of ufing, in each country, and at each fpot, meafures and'weights which 
conllantly vary one irom the other, while nature, in the pendulum ftriking feconds 
under the equator, jrrefents an invariable tell, fo well adapted to the eftablilhment of a 
common meafure and a common weight in every country; one, too, which calls upon 
every lover of learning for its adoption ? 

^'I'lie objeft of my firft folicitude on reaching Cayenne was, to diftribuie to various 
perfons feeds of Quinquina, or the Bark-tree, then only eight months old ; by means 
of thefe, I trufted to repair the lols might be experienced by the failure of the young 
plants of that tree, the laft of which, preferved by me from the heat of the climate and 
the cafualtics incident on fo long a voyage, had been carried awTiy by a wave which, 
off Cape D’Orange, threatened our canoe with deftrudliou. The feeds at Cayenne did 
not profper; indeed, refleding on their delicacy, and their inevitable expofure to a 
high temperature, their profperity was more than could reafonably be expetted. I have 
not, moreover, received any information refpecting the refult of thofo I committed to 
the management of the Jefuit miffionaries on the Upper Oyapoc, the mountainous ter¬ 
ritory and more temperate climate of w'hofe eftablifliment affimilated, far more than 
Cayenne, with that of Loxa, whence the feeeds were brought. 

At Cayenne I obferved the latitude to be, as determined by M. Richer, 53 56' N.; 
but was at firft^urprifed to find, by four obfervations of the firft i'atellite of Jupiter, 
each of them agreeing with the others, that the difference between ,the mcjidians at 
Paris and Cayenne is nearly one degree Id's than is ftated in the Connuifance dcs Temps; 
but I have fince learnt, that M. Richer made no obfervation pf the fatellites of Jupiter 
at Cayenne, and that the longitude of this place was deduccu from other obfervations 
made by him, in a manner very imperfetf and much fubjed to --irror. A more enlarged 
detail on this fubjed, as well as of my remarks on the tides, and the variation and 
dipping of the needle, made at the fame plate, will more appropriate!) occur at dur 
private meetings. ” 

Noticing that at Cayenne, the mountains of Couroii, eftimated ten leagues diftant, 
were ver)' diftindly vifible, I conceived, that a fpot, whence the flafli and report of a 
cannon fired at the fort of Caytenne could be perceived, would be well adapted to the 
raenfuration of the celerity of found in a climate fo different from that of Quito, where 
we had made a variety of experiments. M. d’Orvilliers, commandant of the fort, not 
only , complied w'ith my requeft of iffuing the requifite orders, but gladly vsdertook 
to ihare the toil with me on the occafion ; M. Frefneau, of the engineer corps, under¬ 
took, on his part, the hoifting of fjgnals, and afeertaining the celerity of the wind, 
with feyeral other incidental matters. From five experiments made on two different 
days, four of which agreed within lefs than half a fecond in one hundred and ten, and 
from the diftance,. which was concluded to be twenty thoufand two hundred and thirty 
toifes by trigonoiiietrical calculations, in which a bafe twice mcafured on a level beach 
of one ’mouiand nine hundred toiles was employed, we detertnined, us the mean refult 
of the celerity of found, deduaing for tlrat of the wind, that it flew at the rate of one 
Inmdred and eighty-three and a half toifes in a fecond in this part, whereas its’ progrefs 
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at Quito was only one hundred and feventy-five. The cannon ufed in thefe expcri- 
incms was a twelve pounder. 

I took advantage of the angles I had already nieafured, and the diltances afc^ained 
in order to -determine geometrically the pofition of thirty or forty points, as well in the 
ifland of Cayenne as on the continent and the coaft, among othere, of certain rocks, 
and cfpecially tiiat called the Conflable, which ferves as a fea-work to Ihips. I likewife 
took the angles of elevation of the moll confpicuous capes and mountains, 'fheir 
hcighi, well afeertained, would fiiniilh pilots w-ith a much better dependence than mere 
reckoning, for appreciating, on catching fight of them, (and that without other trou¬ 
ble t!)an confuhing a finiplc table,) their cl ill nice from the coall. It is but too well 
known h.ow' netelku y, on approaching the land, an exaft knowledge of this is to the 
iiTariners ; nor is the liclp winch geometry affords to navigation, and which has been 
hid’.erto tieglcxled, confmed to this inllance alone, ‘ 

O.'i ; ncriher excurfion out of tlie iiland, in company with M. d’Orvilliers, we afeend- 
ed fever,il nvers on tile main, and nieafured their courfes ; I aho frei]ueiitly took the 
latitudes, and thus obtained inateri.ils which, with the principal points 1 had belore deter¬ 
mined, may ferve to form an exaft map of this colony, which is the more v anting, as 
there are none :.o prelent deferving the name;. 

Dining my fojourn at Cayenne, 1 !i;id the curioliry to tit. il the venom of the poi- 
foiuc) anows, wliich 1 Inul preferv. J upwards of a year, liill retained its aftivity, and 
W'licther I’ugar be in reality ;is fecure ;m anlidotc as it i • reprefonted. The experiments 
for deteniiining thefe points were made in jrrefcnce of the governor of the colony, of 
fever.tl olKcers of the garriiou, ;ind of the King’s phyfician. A pullet, flightly wounded 
by a fmall .irrow, which had been dipped in this poifon thirteen months before, and 
which was blown through a firhuctm, lived ;ibout half a quarter of an hour ; another, 
pricked in the wing with one of thefe fame arrows, newly dipped in the vemom diluted 
with w-atcr and iiiunediately witlidrawn, feemed to faint a minute afterwards, was Oiortly 
feized with convulfions, and, notwiihlUmding it was made to fcvallow fugar w-hile in 
this Hate, expired. A third, pricked w'ith the fame arrow frelh dipped in the poifon, 
having had the fame rcmutly immediately adtninillerod, exhibited no fign of the leaf! 
inccmveniencc. T repeat^'o thel'e experiments afterwards at Leyden in prefence of the 
celebrated profetfors, Mulfenbrock, Van Swioten, and Albiiius, belonging to the uni- 
ver/ity theri*, cat the 23d January ofy.ki^ year. The poifon, the force of which was 
necellarily diminillieti by length of .■fhle, and by the cold, did not produce its effeds in 
lei's than live or fix minutes ; but fugar was given to no purpofe in another inllance, 
the fowd which fwaliowed it living but a Ihort liine longer than the other *. The ex¬ 
periment W'as not repeated. I his poifon is an extract ;,made by boiling the juices of 
certain plants, efpeeially particular lianas. For the venom ufed by the Ticunas, which 
is that I tried, aiid wdiich is held in higlielt ellecein of all the chno' ut fpedes known 
along ilJSij'ivcr Amazons, 1 am aifuretl that more than thirty kinds of herbs or roots 
enter into its compolition, i'hcfe Aut^ricans conftanily follow the fame pre)cefs in pre¬ 
paring it, that handed down to them Ity their forefathers, and this with as nice exadi- 
tude as with us apothecaries in the compolition of the theruu a Andromachi, omitting not 

* Should this relation be pcrfedly corrtA, ifc would appear that, although at a high temperature of 
the air (ugar iinmediately taken on the blood.boconiiiig infedec! with tliis poifon, may be reg-arded as a 
remedy and antiilote, it lofes its clTicacy u'I.eii admiiiiltered in a cold climate. The temperature, at the 
time tlie experiment was made at Caycmie, in July, would be about 60''Fahr., while that at Leyden, in 
thcmidll of winter, was poliibly below 30^. Trans. 
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;#iP^o iatiate'their vengeance, thell'^p^iiry or 
biin^s alone. It is the more to be as a 

ofak in abhoitence by thefe neophytes* toWafds 
^'^l^that indulgence they exad, though fuiToutided 
harm } and what Ihould flili farther increafe 
^^P^iSefe'^c^ioiw peofde are favages, for the major part deftitute of the 

tSayienne, the marvellous and even novel fad, of the multi- 
jtf tdfcovered by M. Trembley, and fince confirmed by the experi- 

Reaumur, M. de Juilieu, and a variety of other natui alifts, I nude tome 
Isa-'polypi of large which, off this coafl, are very common. My firft 
kts were pot attend^ fuccefs, and an illneis with which I was leixed, 
my repeating them jlii^ I hitended. 

imths' ftay at CayiqShe, without feeing the King’s fhip arrive, which was 
Itttd without receiving any news from France, a pleafure of which I had been 
'fgc 6ve years, made more impreflion upon me than nine years’ travelling and 
l^raS attacked with a lownefs of fpirits and the jaundice, from which I found 
Idf ^an from ail medicine, in the extremely polite anfwer I received from 
1^4 .gO<iremor of the Dutch colony of Surinam, in which he invited me to 
U^urimiim, ahd me a paflage to Holland, engaging to lurniih me with 

of ruptum between France and the States General. 1 loft not a mo>' 
a flay of iht months at Cayenne, I left it in a ronvalefcent (late on 
mgtm 1744 * in a Itteg’s barge, furnifhed me by M. Orvilliers, with a ferjeant 
t,to the ganifon, who nad command only over the rowers. In confequence, 
^ nuich fhorter than that from Para to Cayenne. 1 flopped on the way no 
necefiary to complete my crew of Americans. The miflionary father 
i^^mpeured me a fufficient number of hands, not{/ithftanding the rumour of 
at Surinam, which, though i^fe, had fpread to a dif> 
the natives. Deduding floppages, now voluntary, and 
^fenewbat more thaiw^'.-tv hours on my voyagq from Cayenne 
uf jS^ii^m, lyhich I eotered the 2 ^^ 

Jlafc^ded the river the hdehr of five leagues, which brought ttie to 




ptpafed the exp^dariotis 1 had formed from his obliging letters. 1 ob> 
Which { fopnd pa be 15* 49' N.; and I Hkewife made feveral other 
4 aring thp five days I ,|tppped: on the 3d September, I embat^ked on 
tant Inip bound to Amfodam. ’ 

we difpenfed with fltewipg my pafTpmt to an Engliih ciWiflP^'owh)| to 
er} this, however, wemld probably nave met with little relped, 
r (aimed us with (htt^ to nnilte bs (end our boat m |>Oiurd, llotwi^ 
e under Dutch 

Zilpvember, at the ettMMpbf the channel, we went acco^ by a cruifer 


Texcl, we 


pilot to condud up iiip» pod; 
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but, forced to keep aloof from the land we fought, we kept wandering about at random, 
conftantly founding, and accompanied with conftant fogs, for fifteen of the fhortefl days 
of the year, furroundcd all the time by fiioais and fliallows. One ni^ht we dilb'nguifhed 
the Scheveling liglits, feldom feen with impunity; at length we diftinguilhcd the fhore 
of Vlieland, while our pilotvS, by their reckoning, imagined us within fight of the 
Texel. The 3otli November, in the evening, I landed at Amfterdam, where, and at 
the Hague, I waited two months for the pull'ports requifite to crofs the Low Countries. 
I am indebted for ihofe from England to Mr. Trevor, the minifter of that nation at 
the Hague, who, without hefitation, granted them to the entreaty of M. I’Abbe de 
la Ville, the French ambalfador; for thofe from the minifter of the Queen of Hun- 
j^ary, I am obliged to Lord Bentinck. To conclude ;—on the 23d February 1745, 1 
arrived in Paris, after a lapfe of ten years from my departure thence.. 


Letteh of M. De la Condamine, written in 1773, to M. **** ; giving an Recount 
of the Fate of thofe Ajlrommcrs who participated in the requiftie Operatiom for the 
. Ijnfurcnicnl of the Earth, begun in 1735. 

Y ■ feel intcrefted. Sir, in the labours of the Academy of Sciences undertaken for 
thr 11) nfurement of the earth, aitd,,s®ie ansapt© to learn the fate of all who were em¬ 
ployed on this great work abroad fihte the year 1735 ; well might 1 anfw'er you in the 
words of Virgil,-— 


Apparent rari iiantea in gurgite vafto. 

But few remain buoyed on the extenfive wafte. 

We failed from Rochelle in the month of May 1735, provided with paflports from 
His Catholic Majefty Philip V., for the purpofe of meafuring the degrees next the 
equator in Ills South /Vn/erican dominions. Our party confifted of three members of 
the Academy, M. Godin, M. Bouguer, and myfelf; of M. Jofeph de Juffiou, M. D. 
regflit of rhe Faculty at Paris, and Jyy^her of the two other academicians, admitted 
likewife, during his abfcnce, a in' ' AVer of the academy, M. Senieirgues, a furgeon; 
M. Verguin, engineer in the navy ; M. de Morainville, draughtfman for the department 
of Natural Hiftory ; M. Coup.et, a nephew of the academician of that name; M. 
Godin des Odonais, who will form the chief fubjeft of this letter; and M. Hugo, a 
watch and mathematical inftrument-maker:, at Carthagena, in Ammca, we were, 
moreover, joined by two lieutenants of Spanilh Ihips, appoi,itri. by the court of 
Madrid to accompany us during our oblcrvadons. 

The fdilowing year M. de Maupcirtuis, nominated for the meafurement of the de¬ 
grees of the meridian under the Artftic Circle, embarked at Rouen, accompanied by 
Meflis. Ciairaut, Camus, and Monnier the younger, academicians, M. FAbbe Outhier, 
M. Celfms, a Swedifli aftronomer, and others. 

In 1751, M. I’Abbe de la Caille, an academician, fet fail for Hie Cape of Good 
Hope, on which expedition tlie mea&iremeut of two degrees of the' meridian was one 
of his lighted labours. 

Of the five travellers to the Ariftlc Circle, only M. Monnier at prefent furvives. The 
AbbC'de la Caille, who undertook alone the voyage to the Cape, and w'hofe health 
appeared proof againlt every attack, on his return to Paris died, a nuntyr to his aftro- 
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nomical zeal, in 1763; and M. I’Abbe Cliappc d’Auteroche, an academician, tlie 
junior of the laO: mentioned, whom ho took for his model, experienced in tialiloriiia, 
in 1769, a llmilar defliny. 

Of my companions on the %'oyage to the equator, M. Couplet, the mofi. robud and 
one of the youngell, was carried olF, three days after his arrival at ^uito, by a putrid 
fever. M. Seniergues, oui- furgeon, was killed in ;i popular commotion at Cuenca. 
M. Bougucr in 1758 died of an abfcels of the liver. M. Godin, after entering the 
Spanifli fervicc, in wliirli he v. i; appointed to ilie diri'ctit)n of the Academy of Naval 
Guards at Cadiz, voungcr tlirai hi. Bouguer, furvivixl the latter but two years. M. dc 
Morainville, who reiiiairicd in the province of Ouito, met with death by falling 
from the fcantling of a cluircli, of which he w as the archired, at Cicalpa, in the vicinage 
of Riobomba. Of M. Hugi'*, who married at (^uito, I have received no intelligenci- 
Ihefe fifteen years back. I do not enumerate ho'v many of our fervants, white as well 
as of colour, who died in the courfeof our travels ; ‘w .'ol them oi a violent death. 

Commander Don Jorge Juan, the fuptrior of tiie two Spanifli oflicer.s attached to om 
party, made a polf-captain on his return to Spain, and afterwards commandant of the 
Naval Guards, commodore, and amballador to Morocco, though younger than moll 
of us, died lately of apoplexy at Madrid. Dr. jofeph de Juflieu, long detained by the 
Audencia Real of Quito for the benetit of his proleflional aflillance, and afterwards Ir. 
the Viceroy of Lima, returned to Paris two years back ; as lormerly the fanuui 
M. Mabillon, he has loft his memory, but, not fo fortunate as he, to M. de Juflieu it has 
never returned ; for this laft gentleman and myfelf I know not whether in jultice we can 
both together be reckoned equivalent to one living being. A deafnefs, which 1 began 
to experience in America, is become exceflivc ; and for thefe laft five years I havi.- been 
deprived of all external feeling in my lowier members, the vitality of which 1 am ren¬ 
dered fenfiblc of only by the pains I experience in them on change of weather. I'luis, 
of eleven travellers in the Torrid Zone, exclufive of fervants, the onl-y ones ueferving 
to be reckoned alive, are M. Verguin, naval engineer at i’oulon; Don vVntonio de 
Ulloa, commodore in the Spanifh navy, and late governor of Louiliana (nor indeed are 
either of thefe exempt from infirmities); and M. Godin des CLlonais, \vh<i, after ihirty- 
cight years’ abfence, has lately reached Paris, and who has mrnifhed me with matter 
calculated to afford you entertainment. I receivi?d from him, i.i the mnnth of Augull 
laft, in confequcnce of entreaty that he would me w uh .1 uiirrativi oi’tlie travels 

of his wife, a lady known to me from her infancy, and of .v hofe adventures 1 iiad 
heard but a conful’ed account, the letter of which I indofe you a I ranfeript: by it you 
will fee what miracles may be effeded by relolution and perleverance. Callous indeed 
muft be that heart w hicli can remain unmoved at the recital of the lliocking misfortiuies 
of an amiable woman brought up with tendernefs, who, by a fcrics of events not fo be 
avoided by human lurefighi;, tound herfclf in the depth of impervious fon-fts, the haunts 
ot ferocious beafts and dangerous reptiles, and there expofed to till the hoiTp#«*!ncident 
on ihirll, on hunger, and fatigue ; and who, after beholding leveu perfons who accom¬ 
panied her fink under the weight of fuch diftrefs, and expin; by lier fide, wandered, an 
infulate being, the only one furviving for feveral days througli this defert; finally, 
who, by providence, bordering on a miracle, efcaped all the perils of her critical fitua- 
lion. You will al the fame time notice the mupificcnce of His Portuguefc Majefty 
towards M. Godin, and the liberal demeanor of the officers charged with the execution 
of his orders. 

Upon reprefentation made to him by M. Godin, the beneficent minifter (M. le 
Due de Vrilliere}, whofc department embraces the Academies, has recently obtained lor 
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him from His Majefly a penfion, well earned by his zeal and toil during onr operations, 
and by the long exile he endured from a country to which he was fo anxious to return. 


Letter is M. De la Coxjda:\iine from M. Godin des Ouonais. 

Sir, St. Amand, Berry, 28th July 1773. 

You require of me a narrative of the travels of iny fpoufe along the Amazons river, 
the fame route I followed after you. The rumours which have reached your ears of 
the dangers to which Ihc was expofed, and which flie alone of eight perfnns furmounted, 
augment your curiofity. I had refolvcd nc\'er to Ipeak of them again, fo painful to me 
was the recollcclion of them ; but, as an old companion in your travels, a diftinftion 
which 1 prize, I cannot refufe in turn for the intercll you take in our welfare, and the 
marks of friendfliip you have Ihewn me, to give you the fatisfaclion you require. 

We landed at Rochelle on the 26th of June lall, after a paifage from Cayenne, efiedl:- 
ed in fixly-five days, having left this laft place on the 2ifl of April. On our arrival, I 
made enquiries alter you, and leart with much grief that four or five months had elapfed. 
fince you were no more. AVIiile yet in tears, my wife and myfelf were delighted on 
wiping them away, to find that at Rochelle the Iitcr»ry journals, and what regards the 
Academy, are far lefs read than the news \\ Inch relates to commerce. Accept, Sir, for 
yourlblf and Mad. de la Condamine our heartieft congratulations. 

You will recollebl that the laft time 1 had the honour of feeing you in 1742, previous 
to your leaving Quito, I told you that I reckoned on taking the fame road that you were 
about to do, along the river of Amazons, as much owing to the willi I had of know ing 
this way, as to inlure for my wife the molt commodious mode of travelling, by laving her 
a long journey over-land, through a mountainous country, in which the only convey¬ 
ance is on mules. You took the pains in the courfe of your voyage 10 give information 
at the Spanilh and Portugueze millions eftablilhed on its banks, that one of your compa¬ 
nions would follow you; and, though feveral years elapfed from the period of your 
leaving them, this had not been forgotten. My wife was exceedingly folicitous of fee¬ 
ing Prance, hut her repeated pregnancies, for feveral years after your departure, pre¬ 
vented my con lent to her bcing dxpofe'’ to the fatigues incident on fo long a voyage. 
Towards the tle-.e cf ty/jH receiyed'intelligence of the death of my father; and my 
prefence thence becoming indiipenlable for the arrangement of my family affairs, I re- 
i()lv( d on repairing to Cayenne by myfelf dowm the river ; and planning every thing on 
the way to enable my wife to follow the fame road with comfort, I departed in March 
1749 Irom the Quito, leaving Mad. Godin at that time pregnant. I arrived at Cayenne 
in .^^]n•il following, and immediately wrote to M. Rouille', then minifler of the navy, in- 
treating him to procure me pall'ports and recommendations to th court of Portugal, 
t<5 ciialrkj 'ste to al'cend the Amazons, for the purpofe of proceeding to my family, and 
bringing it back with me by the fame channel. Any one but you. Sir, might be fur- 
prifed at my undertaking thus lightly a voyage of fifteen hundred leagues, for the mere 
purpofe of preparing accommodations for a fecond: but you will know that travels in 
that part of the world are undertaken with much Icfs concern than in Europe ; and by 
thofe I had made duritig twelve years for reconnoitring the ground for the meridian cf 
Quito, for fixing fignalson the loftiefl: mountains, in going to and returning from Car- 
thagena, had made moperfcdly a veteran. 1 availed myfelf of the opportunity aflbrdcd 
by the .conveyance which took my letters to forward feveral objects pertaining to 
natural hiftory for the King’s garden ; among others, feed ol’thefarfaparilia, and of the 
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five fpecles of the Butua ; with thefe alfo a grammar, printetl at Lima, of the language 
of the Incas, which I defigried as a prefent for M. de Buflbn, from whom I received no 
anfvvcT. By that with which I was honoured from M. Rouille, I learnt that His Majefty 
had been pleafed to direft that the governor and intendant of Cayenne fliould both fur- 
nifli me with recommendations to the government of Para. Upon this, I wrote to you, 
Sir, and you were fo obliging as to folicit paflports for me. You moreover favoured me 
with a letter of recommendation from Commander La Cerda, minifter of Portugal to 
France, addrdled to the governor of Para, with a letter from M. I’Abbc de la Ville, 
which informed you that my paflports had been expedited, and forwarded to Para. I 
enquired relpeding them of the governor of that place, who e.xprelfcd his entire igno¬ 
rance of the fad. 1 repealed my letters to M. Rouille, who then was no longer in the 
miniftrv. Since that time 1 renewed my letters every year, four, five, and even ftx 
times, "for the purpofc of obtaining my paflports, and conflantly without effed. Many 
of my letters were lofl:, or intercepted, during the war, of which 1 the lels doubt from your 
having ccafed to leceive any, notwithflanding I regularly continued my correJjn'tidcnce. 
At length, hearing cafually that M. le Comte d’Herouville was in the confidence of 
M. de Choifeul, 1 ventured, in 1765, to write to the former of thefe noblemen, although 
I had not the honour of being known to him, explaining in a lew woials who I was, and 
entreating him to intercede witl% the Due de Choifeul for the traiifniillion ol' my paff- 
ports. To the kindnefs of this nobleman alone can 1 attribute the fuccefs that followed 
this flep ; for, the tenth month from the date of my letter to M. Ic Comte dtTIerouville, 
1 faw a decked galliot arrive at Cayenne, equipped at Para by order of the King of Por¬ 
tugal, manned w-ith thirty oars, and commanded by a captain of the garrifon of Para, in- 
ftruded to bring me to Para, thence traiifport me up the river as high as the firft 
Spanifh fettlement, to wait there till I rented with my I'amily, and ultimately re coti- 
du(d me to Cayenne, all at the fpecial elmge of llis Moll Faithful Majefly ; a liberality 
truly loyal, and fuch as is little common among fovercigns. We left Cayenne at the dole 
of November 1765, in order to take in property belonging; to me at the fort of Oyajmc, 
where I rcfided. Here I fell fick, and even dangeroufly fo. M. de Rebello, the caj)- 
tain, a knight of the order of Chrilt, was fo complaii'ant as to wait for me fix weeks; 
finding at length that I Hill continued too ill to venture on liiV voyage, anil, feaiful ol 
abufing the patience of this officer, I befought him to continue his route, and that lie 
would permit me to put fome one on board, ftk.whom I might eatiafl iliy letters, and 
who might fill my place in taking care of my faimfy on its return. 1 call my eyes on 
Triftan D’Oreafaval, a perfon whom 1 had long known, and in whom I had confidence. 
The packet I entrufted to him contained the orders of the Father-general of the Jei'uits 
to the Provincial of Quito, and the Superior of the miffions of Maynas. for furnilliing 
the canoes and equipage ncceflary for the voyage of my fpoufe. The inftrudions I gave 
to Triltan were fimplyto deliver thofe letters to the Superior, refident at La Laguna, the 
capital of the Spaniffi miffions of Maynas, whom I entreated to forward nj^inters to 
Riobamba, in order that iny wife might receive information of the vdfel diipatdv-d by 
His Majelfy of Portugal, at the recommendation of the King of France, to bring her to 
Cayenne. I'riilan was further direffed to wait an anfvver from Riobamba at Laguna. 
Pie failed from Oyapoc on the 2qth January 1766, and arrivx'd at I.orcto^thc firll ella- 
blilhment belongiivg to Spain on afeending the riVer, in the month of July or Augufl of 
the fame year. Loreto is a miffion eftablilhed below that of Pevas fince the period of 
your coming down the river in 17^3; nay, both this tuid the Portugueze million of 
Savatinga, above that of Si. Pablo, which was before their lalt fettlement up the river, 
have been founded fmee my pafl'age defeending in 1749. The better to comprehend 
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wliat I now defcrlbe, it may be well you fhould call your eyes over the chart made by 
you of the courfe of the Amazons, or that of the province of Quito, inferted in your 
Hiftorical Journal of the Voyage to the Equator, 'fhe Portugueze officer, M. de Rc- 
bello, after landing Trillan at Loreto, returned to Savatinga,in conformity to the orders 
he had received of waiting there until Madame Godin Ihould arrive ; and Triftan, in 
lieu of repairing to Laguna, the capital of the Spanifh miffions, and there delivering his 
letters 10 (he Superior, meeting with a miffionary Jefuit, called Father Yefqucn, who was 
on his return to Quito, by an unpardonable overfight, which had every appearance of a 
ha.d intent, delivered to liis care the j)acket of letters. I'his was addreffied to Laguna, 
fomc drsys’ journey from the fpot where Trillan w'as ; but in lieu of attending to this 
circuiulLance, he lent It five hundred leagues beyond, to the other fide of the Cordil¬ 
leras, and hiinfelf remained in the Portuguefe miffions, carrying on trade. 

You will plcal'e to notice that, bcfnles dilfereiit articles W'hich I had entrufled him to 
difpole of for me, 1 had lunu'ilied him in addition with more than fufficient to defrayal! 
oxjience in trawlling- through the Spaiiifli millions. 

Spite, iKAieveig of his Isul coiuiutf, a vague rumour obtained circulation through the 
province <-f (juiio, and reaclicd the ears of Madame (L’din, not only of letters addreffied 
to lier being vn their wav in the cnflodv <'f a Jefuit, but alfo, that in the uppermolt 
millions of i’ortugal a voflbl equipped by His Molt Faithful Majelty had arrived to tranf- 
port her to Cayenne. Her brother, a monk of the order of Auguftins, in conjunflion 
with Father 'I’erol, ayirovincial Dominican, exerted themfelves much to induce the Pro¬ 
vincial of the Jeliiits to obtain thefe letters. 'Phe Jefuit who received them at length 
made his appearance, and Hated he had delivered them to another ; this other, being 
interrogated, replied, he had committed them to a third : bur, iiotwithlfanding tliemoft 
diligent perqnifition, the letters never were fo Matj . AVith refped to the arrival of the 
vellel, opinions differed, foine giving credit to, while others difputcd the fad. To ven¬ 
ture cn a voyage* ot fuch length without any certainty, and preparatory thereto to ar¬ 
range all family affair", and part with her furniture, was what Madame Godin could 
not, without much rilk and imprudence, refolve upon : fhe determined on the com¬ 
mendable niediutn of difj.atching a faithful negro, who departed with fome Americans, 
but who, in c(',Tiicqi!cnco <■!' obliacles, was oblig,ed to return. His millrefs lent him for¬ 
ward a Icci lid time with new inllrudions, and means of funuoiinting the difficulties 
which had pnivciilc J bis pt ’.grels before. More fortunate on this fecond trip, the 
negro rctiched Loreto, law and comnuiiiicated wnth rrilLun, and, returning, acquainted 
Madame Godin of the reality of the rcpoit, and that Trillan was at Loreto. Upon this 
fhe determined ('it her journey, fold part of !..r furnltuie, but left the reft, as well as 
her houle at lunbainba, a garden and dtat<.“ at Guaflen, and another propeisy of ours 
between Galtc and Magnazo, to her brother-iii-lav., Some idea of the length of time 
which eiapl'ed fmee the month of September 1766, at which e; od tiie leners W'ere de¬ 
livered To '‘he Jefuit, may be formed by computing how' long the journey of liie reve¬ 
rend father to Qniio will have occujvied, how much rime would be loft in feekiiig llie 
letters, in enquiry into the fact ol file rumour, in hditating about what was beft to do, 
and by the two journeys ('f the negro to Loreto and back to Hiolramba, Hy the fale alfo 
of our efl'eds, and the requilite preparations for a voyage of fuch lengtli; in f.icl, thde 
prevented her letting out from Riobamba, forty leagues foulh ot»Quito, before the 
ifUfOdoberiyGq. . » J 6 » 

Ihe arrival of the Portuguefe vcffel was rumoured at Guayaquil, and even as f;.r as 
the ffiore ol the Sourfi Sea; for M. R., who reported himfeU to be a French phylician, 
coming from Upper Peru, and on his way to Panama and Porto Jdello, in view of pafllng 
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thence to Santo Domingo, Martinico, or, at any rate, to the Havannah, and from that 
place to Europe, touching at Point Saint Helena, learnt there that a la 3 y of Rio- 
bamba was on the point of fetting out for the Amazons river, and embarking 
tlicncc in a velTel equipped by the order of His Portugueze Majelly, to take her 
to Cayenne. This engaged him to change his route, and afeending the Guayaquil 
river, he proceeded to Riobamba to entreat Madame Godin to grant him a paffage, 
undertaking in return to watch over her health, and fliew her every attention. At 
firll (he anfwcred, that Ihe had no authority to grant his rcqucfl; hut M. R. ap¬ 
plying to her two brothers, they roprerentod to her fo urgently that file might 
liave need of the airiflance of a phylidan on fo long a voyage, that Ihc at length 
confented tc‘ hi^ acccjinpanying her. Her two brothers, who likewife were letting 
out for Europe, lielitated not an inftant to avail themCelves of the opportunity 
which now oHered of haliening their arrival, the one at Rome, whither he was 
called by biifineis relative to his order, the other in Spain, where his private affairs 
required his profence. The latter took with him a fon about nine or ten years of 
age, whom he wifhed to cducatc\in T’rance. M. de Grandmaifon,'my father-in-law, 
went on before - to obtain every polllble accommodation for his daughter on the 
road, to the point of embarkation beyond the great Cordillera. He at firll met 
with obllacles from tlic prefident and ca{)!:iin-general of the province of Quito ; for 
you. Sir, arc aware that the paifage by the Amazons is forbidden by the Spanilh court; 
but thefe diflicuhles were foon overcome. On my return from Ciarthagena, whither 
I had been difpatched on matters relative to our company in 1740, 1 brought back 
with me a palfport from the viceroy of Santa Fc, Don Sebaflian de Eflava, authorifing 
our taking whatever road we plealedj and in confequence of the produdion of this, 
the Spanifh governor of the province AdMaynas and Omaguas, informed of the ap¬ 
proach of Madame Godin, politely fent ro meet her a canoe flored with refrcfliments, 
luch as fruit, milk, &c. which reached her a little diftance from the town of Oma¬ 
guas ; but to what misfortunes, what a horrible fituation was Ihc not expoled before 
that happy moment! She left her refidence of Riobamba with her cfcort on the ift 
of Odober 1769 and with thefe fhe reached Canelos, the i'pot at which they were to 
embark, fituatc on the little river Bobonafa, which empties itfelf into the Paftaca, as 
.'liat lall does into the Amazons. M. de Grandmaifon, who preceded them a month 
•on the way, found the village of Canelos well iqligbited, and immedia'lcly embarked, 
continuing his journey, to prepare every thing neceflary for the tranfport of his daugh¬ 
ter at each 11 age of her way. As he knew that Ihe was accompanied by her brothers, 
a phylician, her negro, and three female mulattoes or Americans, he proceeded on 
to the Portiiguefe millions. In the interval, however, between his journey and the 
arrival of iny wife, tlie fmall pox, an liuropean import, more fatal to the Americans 
in this part than the plague, which is fortunately here unknown, is to the people of 
Levant, had caufed the village of Canelos to be utterly abandoned by its^fopulation. 
They had leeii thofe firll attacked by this diltemper irremediably carrieil off, and had 
in confequence difperfed among the woods, where each had his own hut, fe! vin|;; as 
a country-retreat. On her departure my wife was cl’cortcd by thirty-one American 
natives to carry herfelf and baggage. You know. Sir, that this road, the fame purfued 
by M. de Maidonhdo, is iinpi adicable even for piules; that thole capable, effeft the 
paffage on foot, but that others are carried. The Americans who cfcorted Madame Godin, 
who were paid in advance according to the bad cullom in this country, a cullom found¬ 
ed on millruft, at times but too well founded, fcarcely reached Canelos before they 
retraced theb* fteps, either from dread of the air being infefled, or from apprehenfion 
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of being obliged to embark, a matter obnoxious in extreme to individuals who had 
perhaps never feen a canoe in their lives but at a diftance. Nay fuch excufes are 
poflibly fuperfluous, for you well know how often we arc abandoned by them on our 
mountains, on no pretence whatever. What under fuch circumftances was to be 
done ? 1 lad mv wife been able to return, yet the defire of reaching the veffel waiting 
her, together with her anxiety to rejoin a huiband from whom llie had been partoil 
twenty years, were incentives powerful enough to make her, in the peculiar circum- 
Itances in which ilie was placed, brave cven^reatcr obflacles. 

In the village only two Indians remained free from the contagion; thefc had no 
boat, but they engaged to conflruct one and pilot it to the niiflion of Andoas, abou' 
twelve days’ journey below, defeending the river Bobonaza, a diitance of from oru- 
hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty leagues; Ihe paid them beforehand ; (he 
canoe being finiflied, they all departed from Canelos. After navigating the river (wo 
days, on the fucceeding morning the pilots abfeonded ; the unfortunate j)arty embarked 
without any one to lleer the boat, and paffed the day without accident. 'I'he next day 
at noon, they difcoveied a canoe in a I’mall port adjoining a leaf-built hut, in which 
was a native recovering from illnefs, who confented to pilot them. On the third day 
of his voyage, while Hooping over to recover the hat of Mr. K., which had fallen into 
the water, the poor man fell overboard, and, not having fufficient Ilrength to reach 
the fhore, avas drowned. Behold the canoe, again without a lleerfinan, abandoned to 
individuals perfedly ignorant of managing it; in conlcquence it was Ihortly overfet, 
which obliged the party to land, and build themfelves a hut. They were now but 
from five to fix days journey from Andoas. Mr. R. propofed to repair thither, and 
fet oft' with another Frenchman of the party, and the faithful negro belonging to 
Madame Godin, taking efpecial care to carry Jus efl'eds with him. 1 fince blamed my 
wife for not having difpatclied one of her brotJ®s to accompany Mr. R., but found that 
neither of them, after the accident whicli had befallen the canoe, were inclined to truft 
themfelves on the water again, without a proper pilot; hlr. R. moreover proniifed that 
within a fi)rtnight a canoe fhould be forwarded to them with a proper complement of 
natives. The fortnight expired, and even five and twenty days, when, giving over all 
hopes, they conftruded a raft on which they ventured themfelves, with tlieir provifions 
and property. 'I’he raft, badly framed, ftruck againll the branch of a funken tree, 
and overfet, alk their dfecls pcrilhing in the waves, and the whole party being plunged 
into the water. Thanks to the little breadth of the river at this place no one was 
drowned, Madame Godin being happily faved, after twice finking, by her brothers. 
Placed now in a fituation ftill more dillrefting than before, they colleftively refolved on 
tracing the courfe of the river along its banks. How difficult of efi'ed this enterprife, 
you, Sir, are well aware, who know liow thickly the banks of the rivers are befet w'ith 
trees, underwood, herbage and lianas, and that it is ofini r.ec ;ra’'y to cut one’s way. 
They retoiiined to their hut, took what provifions they had left beliind, and began their 
journey. By keeping along the river’s fide they foui.d its fimmfities greatly lengthened 
their way, to avoid which inconvenience they penetrated the wood, and in a few' days 
they loft ihemfelvck Wearied with I'o many days’ mardi in midli; of woods, incom¬ 
modious even for thefe accullomed to tl'.ein, their let ' torn by thorns and brambles, 
their provifions exhaufted, and dying with thirll, they were fain to fublill on a few 
feed, wild fruit, and the palm cabbage. At length, oppreil'ed with Rungcr and thirft, 
with laffitude and lofs of ftrengtly. they featetl themfelves on the ground without the 
power ofrifing, and, waiting tlm.s the approach of death, in three or four days expired 
one after the other. Madame Godin, ftretched on the ground by the lide of the corpfes 
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of her brothers' and other companions, ftupified, delirious, and tormented with choak- 
ing thirft, at length affumed refolution and ftrength enough to drag herfelf along in 
fearch of the falvation which providentially awaited her. Such was her deplorable 
condition flie was without (hoes, and her clothes all tom to rags; Ihe cut the feoes 
oif her brothers’ feet, and faftened the foies on her own. It was about the period 
between the 35th and 30th of December 1769 that this unfortunate party (at lead feven 
of the number of them) periflied in this miferable manner; the date I gather by what 
1 learn from the only I'urvivor, who relat|jjl that it was nine days after ilie quitted the 
fcene of the wretched cataftrophe dcfcribed before Ihe peached the banks of the Bobo- 
nafa. Doubtlefs this interval muft have appeared to her of great length, and how a 
female fo delicately educated and in fuch a Hate of want and cxhauftion, could fupport 
her diftrefs, though but half the time, appears mod wonderful. She aflured me that 
fhe was ten days alone in the wOodj' two, awaiting death by the fide of her brothers, 
the Other eight wandering at random. The rcmerabranco of the fliocking fpedacle die 
wimeffed, the horror incident on her f-.litudc and the darknefs of night in a del’ert, the 
perpetual apprehenfion of death, ‘which every inllant ferved hut to augment, had fuch 
e,fted on her fpirits as to caule her hair to turn g.'ey. On the fecoiid day’s march, 
the didance necefTarily inconfiderablc, die found w'ater, and the fucceeding day fume 
wild fruit and frefh eggs, of what bird Ihc knew not, but which, by her defeription, I 
conjecture to have, been a fpecics of partridge. Thcfe with the groatcll difficulty was 
die enabled to fwallow, the a-fopliagus, owing to the want of aliment, having become 
fo much parched and draitened but ihcfc and other food dre accidentally met with, 
fufficed to fupport her Ikelcton frame. At length, and not before it was intlifpenfable, 
arrived the fuccour defigned for her by providence. 

Were it told in a romance that a female of delicate habit, accudomed to all the com¬ 
forts of life, had been precipitated intot river; that, tifter being withdrawn when on 
the point of drowning, this female, the eighth of a party, had penetrated into unknown 
and pathlefs woods, and travelled in them for weeks, not knowing whither die direfted 
her deps; that, enduring hunger, third, and fatigue to very exhaudion, die diould 
have feen her two brothers, far more robud than her, a nephew yet a youth, three 
young women her fervants, and a young man, the domedic left by the phyfician who 
had gone on before, all expire by her fide, and die yet furvivc ; that, after remaining 
by their corpfes two whole days and nights, in a country abounding in tigers and num¬ 
bers of dangerous ferpents, without once feeing- any of thefe animals or reptiles, die 
diould afterwards have drength to rife, and continue her way, covered but with tatters, 
through the fame pathlefs wood for eight days together till die reached the banks of 
the Bobonafa, the author would be charged with inconfidency; but the hidorian diould 
paint fafts to his reader, and this is nothing but the truth. The verity of this mar¬ 
vellous tale is arteded by original letters in my hands, from many niidionaries on the 
Amazons who felt an intered in this event, and by other proofs as will be feen in the 
fequol of this narrative. Thefe misfortunes woulci have been avoided altSgether but 
for the infidelity of Tridan, but for his nogled, in lieu of dopping at Loreto, of deli¬ 
vering as indrufted, in perfon, my letters to the Superior at Laguna; with this precau¬ 
tion on his pSrt my wife would, as her father had done, have found the village of 
Canelos peopled with natives, and a canoe ready to cpnvey her forward. . 

To return, it was on the eighth or ninth dayj according to Madame Godin, after 
leaving the dreadful fcene of the death of her companions, that die fouqtk fterfelf on 
the banks of the Bobonafa. At day-break die heard a noife at about iwo hundred 
paces from her. Her firft emotions, which were thofe of terror, pccafioned her to 
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ftrike into the wood; but, after a moment’s refleaion, fatisfied Aat nothing worfe 
could poffibly beftil her, *than to continue in her prefent ftate, and that alarm was 
therefore childiih, Ihe proceeded to the bank of the river, and perceived two native 
Americans launching a boat into the ftream. It is the cuftom of thefe people, on their 
landing to pafs the night, to draw their canoe either wholly, or partially on Ihore, as a 
fecurity againft accidents, for fliould it be left afloat, and the faftening tackle break, 
it would be carried away by the current, and leave the fleepers on Ihore in a truly 
helplefs ftate. The natives, perceiving Madame Godin, advanced towards her, on 
which flie conjured them to tranfport her to Andoas; they had been driven by the con¬ 
tagion prevalent at Canelos to withdraw with their wives to a hut they had at a diftance, 
and were then going to Andoas. They received my wife on board with kindnefs truly 
aflFe£tionate, fhewed every attention to her wants, and conduced her to that village. 
Here (he might have flopped fome day& to reft herfelf and recruit her ftrength, (and 
well m^ it be conceived (he had great need of reft,J but, indignant at the condufl of 
the miflionary at whofe mercy (he was left, and >^th whom for that reafon (he was 
obliged to dilTemble, (he refolved on making no (lay at Andoas, %or would even have 
flopped a (ingle night had it been polfible to be avoided. 

^ great revolution in the millions of Spanilh America dependent upon Lima, Quito, 
Charcas, and Paraguay, founded and adminiftered to by the Jefuits, for from one to 
two centuries, had recently taken place. An unexpefted order from the court of 
Madrid expelled them from all their colleges and milTions; they had in confequence 
been every where arrefted, put on board, and tranfported to the pope’s dominions. 
This event, however, had occafioned no more difturbance than would have done the 
change of a village-re£tor. In lieu of them, the fecular clergy were fubftituted, of 
which clafs was the individual who ofliciate^ as miflionary at Andoas, an individual 
whofe name I wi(h to banilh from my memory. Madame Godin, dripped of alnioft 
every thing, not^ knowing otherwife how to teftify her gratitude to the two Americans 
who had faved her life, took from her neck two chains of gold, luch as are ufually worn 
in this country, of about four ounces weight, and gave one to each of them, whofe ad¬ 
miration at the richnefs of the prefent equalled that they would have experienced had 
the heavens opened before them; but the mifRonary, in her very prefence, took 
poflfelfion of the chains, and gave the poor Americans in lieu about three or four yards 
of coarf« cotton, fuch as is manuftktftured in the country, and called Tucuyo. Conduft 
thus ini^ous exafperated my wife to fuch a degree that (he inftantljr demanded a 
canoe and naen, and the next day fet out for Laguna. A female Amencan at Andaos 
made a cotton petticoat for her, which (he fent to pay for immediately on reaching La¬ 
guna, and which fbe preferves with care, with the loles of the (hoes of her brothers, 
converted by her into landals j—mournful tokens, rendered dear to me as they are to her 
herfelf! 

Whijp my wife was yet wandering in the woods, her faithful negro, vrith a party of 
Americans from Andoas, afcended the river. M. R. thinking more of his own affairs 
than forwarding the boat which (hould recall his benefeftors to life, fcarcely reached 
Andoas ^ore he departed with his companion and bag^ge for Omagu^ 'Ine negro, 
on reaching the hut where he left his miftrefs and her brothers, traced them through 
the woods, in company with his companions, until he came to the fpot where their 
corpfes laid, already putrid and uncdgnizable. At fight of thefe, perfuaded that no 
one had efcaped death, the negro and his companions returned to the hut, collefled 
what had been left Aere, and ag^ reached at Andoas before my wife arrived there. The 
negro thence repaired to M. R. at Omaguas, ‘and delivered to him the property of his 
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miftrels. I'his man was not ignorant that M> Grandmaifon, who had reaichfid Loreto^ 
awtutid there with impadcoice the arrival of his children. A letter in nay pofleffion evm 
proves that my father-in-law, informed that the negro Joachim was at Omaguas, ad- 
vifed Triftan to repair thither and bring him forward ; but neither Triftan nor M. R, 
thought fit to fadsfy him, and fo far from complying with his requefl:, M. R., of his 
own accord, fent the negro back to Quito, keeping the property he had brought back 
with him. 

You know, Sir, that Laguna is not fituate on the Amazons, but fome leagues up 
the Guailaga, a tributary of the former river. Joachim difmiifed by M. R, did not in 
courfe proceed to Laguna in fearch of his miftrefs, whom he imagined dead, but 
returned to Quito, and thus have we loft his fervices. You will certainly be far from 
goefting the excufe of M. R. for fending away a faithful fervant who was fo much 
wanted by us. “ I was afraid,” faid he in anfwer fo this enquiry, “ that he would 
** murder me.*’ What, replied I, could have given birth to a fufpicion of fuch inten¬ 
tion in a man whofe zeal and fideli^ were fo well known to you, and with whom you 
fo long had travelled*? If you aj^ehended he might diflike you from imputing the 
death of his miftrefs to your negligence, what prevented your fending him forward to 
M. Grandmaifon, who cxadled this of ydli, and who was fo nigh at hand P. At leaft 
what hindered your putting him in prifon ? You lodged with the governor of Omaguas, 
who would really have complied, had you made him fuch a requelt. 

In the meantime Madame Godin, with the canoe and crew from Andoas, had reached 
Ls^una, where they were received with the greateft politenefe by Dr. Romero, the new 
chief of the miffions, who, by his kind treatment during fix weeks that ftie remained 
with him, did much towards re-eftablilhing her health, but too much impaired, and 
making her forget her misfortunes. 'I’hc hrft care of this refpedfable charader was to 
forward an exprefs to the governor of Omaguas, to-inform him of the arrival of Ma- 
dai^e Godin, and the languid ftate of her health. Upon this intelligence M. R. could 
do no lefs, having prouoifed to render her his fervices, than haften to join her, bringing 
widi him four lilver dilhes, a filver faucep^m, a velvet petticoat, one of Ferfiaua, and one of 
taffety, fome linen, and other trifles, belonging to her brothers as well as herfelf j 
adding!^ that all the reft were rotten, forgetting that bracelets, fnuff-boxes, and rofaries 
of gold, and ear-rings fet with emeralds, were not fubjed to rottennefs, any more than 
various other effeds. “ Had you,” faid Madame Godin j “ had you br»ught Ijack my 
negro, I Ihould have learnt from him what he had done witli my property found in the 
hut. But of whom, refpeding it, am 1 now to inquire ? Gti your ways. Sir; it is 
impoilible that I can ever forget that, to you, I owe all my misfortunes and all my loflfes; 
manage henceforward as you may, I am determined you lhall make no part of my 
conmany.” My wife had but too much reafon on her fide, but the intercellions of 
M. Romero, to whom Ihe could refufe nothing, and who reprefented to her that, if 
Ihe abandoned M. R., his condition would be deplorable, at length* overcagie her 
repugnance, and induced her to confent he Ihould yet continue with her. 

When Madame Godin was fomewhat recovered, M. Romero wrote to M. Grandr 
maifon, infonnj^ him that Ihtf was out of danger, and requefting him to dilpatch 
Triftan to accoi^any her to the Portuguefe veflfel. He likewile wrote to the governor, 
acquainting him th^jt he had teprefented to Madame Godin, whofe .courage and piety 
he could never fufiiciently admire, that Ihe was merely at the. beginning of a Job^ 
and tedious voyage; and that, though flie had already twveUed upwards of/four bupf* 
dred leagues, me had yet four or live times that diftance to pais beforp foe reached! 
Cayenne; t^ !!>li* 9 uft relieved from the perils of death,, ihe was about '^ incur frefo 
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danger } concluding with offering, if (he chofe to return, to caufe her to be efcorted 
back in perfeO: fecurity to her refidtaice of Riobamba; to thefe he added, that 
dame Godin repKed, She was furprifed at his propofals; that the Almighty had pre- 
ferved her when alone amid perils in which all her former companions had periff^d; 
that the firft of her wilhes was to rejoin her hufcand; that for this purpofe Ihe had 
begun her journey; and, were Ihe to ceafe to profecute her intention, that flie fhould 
efteem herfelf guilty of counterading the views of Providence, and i*ender ufelefs the 
alCftance flie had received from her two dear Americans and their wives, as well as all 
the kindnefs for which fhe was indebted to him, and for which God alone could 
recompenfe them.” My wife was ever dear to me, but fentiments like thefe add vene¬ 
ration to tendemefs. Triftan failing to arrive whpn expefted, M. Romero, wearied with 
waiting for him in vdn, equipped a canoe, and gave diredions for the tranfport of Ma¬ 
dame Godin, without halting any where, to the Portuguefe veffel. Then it was that 
the governor of Omaguas, knowing of her coming, and that fhe was to flop no where 
by the way, difpatched a canoe to meet her, loaded with refrelhments. 

The Portuguefe commander, M. de Rebello, hearing of her approach, fitted out a 
pirogue, commanded by two of his men and ftored with provifions, to meet her, which 
they did at the village of Pevas. This offider, the better to fulfil the orders of hiS 
mafter, with great labour, and by doubling the number of oars, worked his veffel up 
the river as high as the milfion of Loreto, where he received her on board. I learn 
from her, that from that inftant till fhe reached Oyapok, throughout a courfe of nearly 
a thoufand leagues, fhe wanted for nothing to render her comfortable, not even the 
niceft delicacies, and fuch as could not be expefted in the country; wine and liquors 
which fhe never ufes, fifh, game, &c. were fupplied by two canoes which preceded the 
galliot. The governor of Para, moreover, had fent orders to the chief part of the 
uages at which they had to halt, with additional refrelhments. 

I forgot to mention, that the fufferings of my wife were not at an end, and that one 
of her thumbs was in a very bad ftate, owing to its being wounded by thorns in the 
wood, which had not yet been extricated, and which had not only occafioned an abfcefe* 
but had injured the tendon and even the bone itfelf. It was propofed to take off the 
thumb, but, by dint of care and fermentations, fhe had only the pain to uifdergO 
occafioned by the extraftion of two fplinters at San Pablo, but fhe entirely loft the uf^ 
of the tendon. * The galliot continued its courfe to the fortrefe of Curupa about fixty 
leagues above Para. M. de Martel, knight of the order of Chrift, and major of the 
garrifon of Para, arrived there ri»e fucemling day, by order of the governor, to take 
command of the galliot, and condufl Madame Godin to Fort Oyapok. A little beyond 
the mouth of the river, at a fpot off the coaft where the currents are v&y violent, he 
loft one of his anchors, and as it would have been imprudent to venture with only one, 
he fent a boat to Oyapok, to feek affiftance, which was immediately forwarded. Hear* 
ing by this means of the approach of Madame Godin, 1 left Oyapok on board a galliot 
belongm|[ to me, in view of meeting her} and, on the fourth day of my departure, 
fell in ikith her veffel oppofite to Mayacare, On board this veffel, aft« twenty years’. 
abfenp, and a long endurance on either fide of alarms and misfortune^ I agm met 
with a cherifhed wife, whom I had almoft given over every hope of femg again. In 
her embraces >I ft»got the I06 of fhe firqits of our unicni, nay, I qyen congratulated 
m^lf on thdip pnMoature deafh, as if faved dnsm from the dr^idful fete which befel 
th^r unclelnftienkood 'of Caicos beneath thdr motif’s eye, who certainly could never 
havd furvived ^ iighifJ We anchored at Oyapok the sad July 1770. ll found in M. 
hhirtel {Utt' ofBcer^iKt' much' ffyiUnguiffied tjy his acquuaaents as by his prepoffeffing 
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exterior., He has acquaintance with moft of the languages of Europe, is an excdlent 
Jatxoift, and well calculated to fliine on a more extenfive fcene than Para. He is a 
defcendant of the illuftrious French family of fimilar name. I had the pleafure of his 
company for a fortnight at Oyapok, whither M. de Piedmont, governor of Cayenne, 
whom the commandant of Oyapok, advifed of his arrival by exprefs, immediately dif- 
patched in a boat with refrelhments. We caufed the Portuguefe veflel to undergo a 
repair, which it much wanted, and refitted it with fails to enable it to ftem the currents 
on its return. The commandant of Oyapok gave M. Martel, moreover, a coaft-pilot, 
to accompany him to the frontiers. I offered to go fo far as his confort on board my 
galliot^ but he would fuffer me to proceed no farther than Cape D’Orange. I took my 
leave of him with thofe feelings which the polite attention and noble behaviour of that 
officer and his generous nation were fo well calculated to infpire in me, as well as my 
wife, a condua on the part of either, which 1 was led to expeft from what I had indi¬ 
vidually experienced on my former voyage. 

I fhould previoully have told you that, when I defcended the Amazons in 1749, with 
no other recommendation to the notice of the Portuguefe than arofe from the remem¬ 
brance of the intimation afforded by you in 1743, that one of the companions of your 
travels would follow the fame way, I was received in all the Portuguefe fettlements, by 
the miffionaries and commandants of the forts, with the utmoft courtefy. On paffing 
San Pablo I purchafed a canoe, in which I defcended the river to Fort Curupa, whence 
I wrote to the governor of Grand Para, 1 ^. Francis Mendoza Gorjao, to acquaint him 
of my arrival, and beg permiffion of failing from Curupa to Cayenne, whither I in¬ 
tend^ to repair direft. He favoured me with fo polite an anfwer, that I made no 
hefitation of quitting my intended cruife and taking a longer, in order to thank him 
and pay him my refpeffs. He received me with open arms, and infifted on my making 
his houfe and table my own during a week that I flopped with him; nor would he 
fuffer me to depart before he fet off himfelf for St. Louis de Marinhai^, whither he was 
about to go on his circuit. After his departure, I remounted the river to Curupa with my 
canoe, efcorted by one of greater dimenfions, fent with me by the commandant of that 
fort on my voyage to Para, a city which, as you have juflly remarked, ftands on a large 
river, *confidered, but improperly, the right arm of the Aihazons, as the river of Para 
merely communicates with the Amazons by a channel hollowed by the tides, and called 
Tagipuru. At Curupa I found waiting for me, by order of the governor of Para, a 
large pirogue of fourteen oars, commanded by a ferjeant of the garrifon, and deflined 
to carry me to Cayenne, whither I repaired by Macapa, coafting along the left of the 
Amazons to its mouth, without, like you, making the tour of the great ifland of Joanes, 
or Marajo. After fimilar courtefies, unprovoked by exprefs recommendations, what 
had I not to expe&, feeing His moft Faithful Majefty had condefcended to iffue precife 
orders to expedite a veffel to the very frontiers of his dominions, for the purpofe of 
receiving my family on board, and tranfporting it to Cayenne ? «•> 

To refume my narrative.—After taking leave of M. de Martel off Cape D*Ofange 
.with thofe reciprocal falutes common with failors, I returned to Oyapok, and thaice to 
Cayenne. 

Here I was engaged in a law-fuit. Triftan demanded of me the wages I had proinifed 
him of fixty livres,.per month. I offered to pa^him for dghteen months, the utmoft; 
time the voyage could have required, had he ftn&ly followed his inftrudions. The fen- 
tence pronounce^ by the fuperior council of Cayenne condemned him to render me 
an account of from feven to right thoufand franks, the value of effe£b I had committed 
to his care, dedu^g one thouiaiid and eighty for the eighteen months’ iaiary I had 
" ‘ ofi^ered 
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offered him; but the wretch, aiter dealing treacheroufly with me as he had done; after 
caufmg the death of eight perfons, including the American who was drowned, and all 
the mirfortunes which befel my wife; in Ihort, after diflipating the whole of the feffefls 
I had entrufted with him, proved infolvent; and, for my part, I judged it unneceflary 
to augment the Ioffes I had already fuftained by having to fupport him in prifon. 

I conceive, Sir, that I have now complied to the full with your requeft. The nar¬ 
rative I have given, by recalling the mournful fcenes I have depifted, has coft me in¬ 
finite anguifli. The law-fuit with Triftan, and the illnefs of my wife on reaching Cay¬ 
enne, a confequence but too natural of the fufferings fhe had undergone, did not admit 
of my venturing to expofe her earlier than the prefent year (1773), tofo long a voyage 
by fea. At prefent fhe is, with her father, in the midft of my family, by whom they 
have been tenderly received. M. de Grandmaifon had originally no intention of pro¬ 
ceeding <to France, but merely meant, by his voyage, to fee his daughter fafe on board 
the Portuguefe veffel; but finding old age creep bn apace, and penetrated with the moft 
lively grief at the intelligence of the fad death of his children, he abandoned all, and 
embarked with her, trufting the care of his property to his other fon-in-law, M. Savula, 
who refides at Riobamba. For my wife, however felicitous all about her to enliven 
her fpirits, fhe is conftantly fubjedl to melancholy, her horrible misfortunes being ever 
prefent to her imagination. How much did it coft me to obtain from her the rdations 
requifite for the judges in the courfe of my lawfuit! I can even readily conceive that, 
from delicacy, fhe has abftained from entering into many details, the remembrance of 
which fhe is anxious to lofe, and which, known, could but add to the pain I feel. Nay 
fhe was even anxious that I fhould not profecute Triftan, compaffionating even that 
wretch ; thus following the gentle impulfe of a heart infpired with the pureft benevo¬ 
lence, and the genuine principles of religion ! 
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AN ABRIDGED RELATION 


OF A 

VOYAGE TO PERU, 


Undertaken by Gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to mcafure the Degrees of the 
Meridian near the Equator, ■whereby to infer die Figure of the Earth. — By M. Bouguer. 

TKANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


'T^HE Academy has been fo diligent in publifliing every thing it has done to determine 
the magnitude and figure of the earth, that I am warranted to fuppofe the aflera- 
bly perfeftly inftru<aed with the ftate of the queftion *. The experiments already made 
to afcertain the weight of bodies which are found to diminifli therein in proportion as 
they draw towards the equator; the various operations undertaken in France to raeafure 
the extent of the degrees of both latitude and longitude; every thing, indeed, concurs 
to fatisfy us, that the earth is not completely fpherical; but thefe very experiments and 
operations are known to lead to oppofite conclufions as to its real deviation from this 
form. Geometry and phyfics feemed here fo much in contradi£Hon with each other 
that none were fufficiently aware of the means of reconciling them; it was a contro- 
verfy to which the learned themfelves gave rife, and notone of thefe difputes deemed 
pureljr fpeculative, and of no importance' in praftice: even the academy itfelf were 
undecided ; nor were its doubts entirely laid at reft until feme voyages had been accom- 
plilhed to the pole and the equator. The errors to which all our operations are liable, 
are not to be correded by comparing, only, degrees of latitude within a fmall extent • 
their inequality is not manifeft enough to be depended on : it is a very different thing to 
compare the degrees meafured in regions very remote, as is the pole and the equator 
from each other. The difference produced from the fura of the whdle of the fmall 
differences of thefe meafured degrees, muft have, neceffarily, by reafon of its magni¬ 
tude, difengaged us from thofe errors not to be avoided by calculating the difference of 
one degree from another feparately; and the confequences drawn from the mode of the 
firft calculation, had acquired a certainty the latter could not give. 

If towards the perfedrag navigation it had been conceived neceffary to afcertain the 
magnitude of the degrees of it, it was not of lefs confequence to be acquainted with its 
exad figure. They were not able to diflinguifh whether the accidents, whiclr' happen 
even now, too frequently at fea, ought or not to be imputed to the negligence of pilots 
not fcrupuloufly enough attentive to the precepts of their art, orwheAer the evil were 
not to be traced to a higher fource,-—to the imperfednefs of the art itfelf, by the maxims 
of it being chiefly founded upon the fpherical figure of the earth; of which it ought 
necefliirily to be afjjured, as well as of the circumftance, if fuggefted to it, of the fm- 
perceptible irregularity of the figure. Setting afifie every other advantage which may 

*. 9 ."* difeourfe was publicly read ia the Affetobly of the Royj! Academr of Sciences. 

J4th November 1744. * 
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have prefented itfelf hi our way, we could not fafl to propofe to ourfelves a variety oF 
verifications on different fubjefts; to labour at a defcription, and to corre^ th6 of 
the countries through which we had to pafs; to make obfervations on the loadnoiie, 
examine the weight of the tiir, its degrees of condenfation, elafticity, refraftion, and 
many other things, as occafion fliould offer. Nor even, perhaps, would all thefe ne- 
ceffaries, duly confidered, and taken in the aggregate, be eftimated of lefs importance^ 
than what we regarded as the principal objeft of our miffion. The projed of the 
voyage of the academicians to the polar circle was fubfequeni to ours; it has been a 
much fliorter one, and the public has already happily reaped the fruite of it; at leaft 
to the extent poflible from the nature of the thing, until they fliall form to themfelves 
a common refult, the laft objeft of every voyage undertaken. Willi regard to ourfelves, 
whofe deftination was to the fouth, and to encounter difficulties not to be imagined, we 
had to make our way to the equator; and it was clear enough we had no bunnefs be¬ 
yond it, fince the degree of the meridian could undergo but little change on the other 
fide; and if we had proceeded far enough, we fhould have found them equal to thofe 
of France. It cannot be doubted that there is fome fort of conformity between the two 
hemifpheres of the north and fouth : if the degrees enlarge on one fide, they muft, of 
confequence, do the fame on the other, even when not exactly fubjed to the fame law. 
It behoved us, then, to be ftationed at the equator, to determine, as this was neceffary, 
the inequality, whether in excefs, or lack, when at the' greateft. M. Le Corate de 
Maurepas, whofe love for the fciences urged him to e^'ery thing that might contribute 
to their advancement, loft fight of none of the advantages to be derived from our voy. 
age, that could reconcile himfelf to the undertaking; he fmoothed all our difficulties; 
indeed, we have felt at the extremities of the globe, that we had been travelling under 
his aufpices. We were three, M. Godin, M. de la Condamine, and myfelf, all acade¬ 
micians, not reckoning M. de Juflieu, regent doftOr of the faculty of medicifie at Paris, 
brother of the two academicians of the fame name, who joined us after our departure, 
'fhis gentleman’s employment was to attend, as he did with exemplary care, to the na¬ 
tural hiftoi7 of tlie countries through tvhich we travelled; and in this he was to be 
affifted by M. Senergues, furgeon, who, it was conceived, might alfo fometimes render 
much afliftance to us. We had need of the aid of many perfons, to draw, to examine 
the calculations, or to explore the country with us; for which purpofes, they appointed 
M. Verguin, engineer of the marines, and Mefl'rs. Couplet, Defodonnais, de Morainville, 
and Hugot, the laft a clock-maker, who was to have the charge and care of our in- 
ftruments. 

M. Godin had more pretenfions than one to be placed at the head of our company j 
befide being my elder in years, he alfo had the merit of propofing the voyage. For my 
own part, I had no intention of having any thing to do with the enterprize, when every 
thing being prepared and the period for its departure approaching, 'everal of the ma¬ 
thematicians or aftronomers on whom much reliance were placed, found themfelveS in 
a fuuation, from perhaps their private affairs attaching them to Paris, or other caufes, 
to be unable to give efficacy to their zeal, which determined me to conquer the repug¬ 
nance which the weak ftate of my health had always given me to fea-voyages. In the 
meanfime, though our abfence, from many particular incidents to which 1 was not the 
leaft aicceffory, became very long and tedious, Ifhallnot, lam fure, t;ppent of having 
rafhly come to the refolutbn I did, if I'have the gratification of knowing that ray indi¬ 
vidual efforts have been of public utility. 

It muft be remembered, we were not limited to meafure the extent of a fingle degree 
of the meridian} the arch we afeertained contained more than three; fo that our 

labour 
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labour in this fmgle place has been three times longer, and more painful, than that 
experienced in Lapland, which has recMved fuch wefl-eamed applaufe. On the other 
hand, if we have had to overcome many difficulties, it is certain many of them were 
infeparable from fuch undertakings; when it was neceflary to crofs the ocean to a 
country fo diftant, as to render afi communication with Europe exceedingly difficult, 
and when the fuccefs of the miffion depended on fuch a number of circumltances, and 
the concurrence of fo many perfons; the moral difficulties are then multiplied, and 
unite themfelves with local and phyfical ones. The firft have been greater than can be 
defcribed, and the extent of the latter may be concaved when you are informed, that 
the vaft height of the mountains, which in Europe has commonly contributed to acce¬ 
lerate thefe operations, were to us the greateft hindrance; either from the circumftance 
of being ftationed fo high as to be enveloped in clouds, or having our iignals carried away 
by the tempells, and being frequently reduced to the neceffity of having regard to 
nothing but our own fafety. We have fometimes been obliged to purchafe, for a 
month and a half’s patience, a fmgle quarter of an hour of fine weather; and in one of 
thefe ftations we have been longer detained, than we fhould have been toiling through 
a whole meridian in Europe. We were working, too, in a country, to which even its 
inhabitants themfelves were ftrangers; and obliged continually to penetrate into defarts, 
where no paths but thofe made by wild beafts were to be difcovered. 

We could not, without a palTport, enter the territories under the domination of Spain, 
which are ordinarily interdided to every defcription of ftrangers to all places beyond the 
Teas. We were even in want of a fpecial permiffion. His Catholic Majefty did not 
Amply permit our operations to be made in whatever place we might choofe in Peru, 
but declared himfelf the proteftor of them, by making known his pleafure in this 
regard to his viceroys and to his audience at Quito; and, at the fame time, nominated 
two marine>officers lieutenants of (hips, Don George Juan, commandant, D’Aliaga, of 
the order of St. John of Jerufalem, and Don Antonio de Ulloa, to affift in our work. 
We found them at Carthagena, in America, where they were arrived forae months be¬ 
fore us, diredly from Cadiz. It was a Battering circumftance for the two united 
nations, to be able to turn their thoughts towards the attempt of examining the figure 
of the earth, while the fortunate fuccefs of their arms aftonifhed Europe, and turned 
its attention to very different objefts. In the meantime, if we had the good fortune to 
fucceed, the advantages to be derived from our voyage would be copimon to every 
nation, all would equally be benefited thereby. It is fit Kings Ihould not limit the 
benefits arifing from thar glorious undertakings to one reign or one age; by generoufly 
extending them to the whole human race, they ftiow themfelves kings or as fathers of 
every people: this trait of goodnefs and wifdom is confpicuous in every thing com¬ 
manded by the cherilhed foverdgn to whom we are fubjefts. 

I fhall divide this difeourfe under different heads, in order the better to deferibe a 
country we have had too many occafions to become well acquainted with. Our 
French travellers have penetrated but a little way into it, and the idea tH^ey have 
formed to themfelves of the country, have ordinarily been founded upon the relation 
’ of perfons who have never been induced to a ftrid examination of what they beheld. 
Hence it occurred to me, a fomewhat circumftantial detail would afford pleafure, until 
I can give a conmlete relation of the whole journey. Befide this detail may throw 
fomp light upon the operations of the meafuring of the globe, of which I have given 
in an account. 


PART 
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PART I. 

DESCEIPTION OF THE PAET OF PERU COMPREHENDED BETWEEN THE SEA AND TSE 
, GltEAT CHAIN OF MOUNTAINS KNOWN UNDER THE NAME OF CORDELIER. 


embarked in a King's Ihip in the road of Rochelle the i6thof May 1735, and 
made our way very fuccefsfully to Saint Domingo, after having iirft put into 
Martinique, where we remained a few days. We made a vafiety of obfervations in 
both thele iflands, fome of which are noticed in the memoirs of the Academy. We 
meafured the height of the different mountains we had occafion to afeend, to fatisfy our 
minds in certain refearches we propofed to ourfelves; we tried our ability, without being 
fenfible of it, to fcale other mountains incomparably higher; thofe which form the 
famous chain known under ihe name of Cordelier, and of which but little is known 
than the name in Europe. We made a confiderablc ftay at Saint Domingo, and left 
it the 30lh of Oftober for Carthagena; from whence we made our way to Porto Bello, 
and having croffed the ifthmus, we embarked at Panama on the South Sea, and on the 
9th of March 1736, we faluted, for the firfl: time, the coaft of Peru, and anchored in 
the road of Manta, where we propofed to ourfelves to harbour. It is already known 
M. Condamine and myfelf feparated here from the reft of our companions, by reafon 
that we believed we might make fome ufe of our time in this part of the coaft, on 
which the heavy rains had already ceafed to fall, and we were affured it would be fome 
time yet ere they abated to the fouthward, and that the way to Quito would be impaf- 
fable until the month of June. 

We faw M. Qodin, 'with the reft of the company, fet fail for Guayaquil, and had no 
caufe to regret the refolution we had taken to remain behind \ our ftay purchafed us a 
perfect: acquaintance with this coaft, which being*the part jutting moft to the weft of 
South America, required to be afeertained with particular exaftnas. We examined the 
length of the pendulum under the equator, and I was myfelf much privately taken up 
with aftronomical refradions. 


The day after M. Godin’s departure, we went to the village of Monte Chrifti, fitu- 
ated at the foot of the mountain of that name, famed in thefe feas, and known to all 
navigators coming from a diftapt country ; it is the refidence of the anrient inhabitanta 
of Manta, who, to ftielter themfelves from tlie infults of pirates, have removed from 
the coaft where they formerly relided. We were lodged in the King’s houfe *, 
wliich Oiould bd confidered as a Town-houfe t» though, like the reft of the cabins, only 
conftruded of bamboos; it was raifed upon piles about feven or eight feet in height; 
we afeended it by a ftair formed of two bamboos of large fize, in which they had con¬ 
trived notches to receive one’s feet. On Thurfday the iftb, in the morning, the 
Indians came to vifit us, preceded by their Alcades or magiftrates, carrying in their 
hands their wands, as diftindive marks of their authority; they prefented to us fome 
fruits, and announced to us that they had orders, by letters from Don Jofeph de Olabes 
y Gamoroa, commandant of Puerto Viejo, to Ihew us the fame attention as to himfelf. 
We chofe a more commodious ftatibn as an obfervatory, at about a third of a league 
from the village j we there eftabliihed ourfelves under a roof, raifed by our good 
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friaids the Indians with much facility, confidering the extreme fimplicity of the arcbi-^ 
tefture common to this country. M. Condamine and myfelf made an unfuccefsful 
attempt to put in praftice the method I fuggefted in the memoirs of the Academy for 
1735, to afcertain the precife moment of the equinox. The fun was -vifible in the 
evening, but not in the morning ; this circumftance, joined to other accidents, deprived 
us of the correfpondcnt obfervations we were in want of. We were prevented 1 by a 
cloudy iky from obferving fome eclipfes of the fatgllites of Jupiter; but it permitted us 
to notice the end of the eclipfe of the moon, of the 26th of March 1736, in the even¬ 
ing ; which, from the circumllance of its fixing the fituation of all this coaft, the moil 
wefterly of South America, is become an extremely important obfervation *. We 
learn from it that Monte Chrifti, whofe latitude is i “ 3' S. is fourteen leagues to the 
weft of the meridian of Panama or Porto Bello, and the cape St. Lorenzo, which is 
near four leagues more to the weft, is about fifty-four minutes of a degree to the weft 
of the fame meridian. 

I was, with refpefl to myfelf, more fortunate in the obfervations I made at the 
mouth of the river De Jama, north of the Cape Paffado, at 0° 9' fouth of the equator. 
We did not go to this place until we had firft made our vifit to Don Jofeph de Olabes at 
Puerto Viejo, by whom we were very well received. Puerto Viejo is one of the oldeft Spa- 
nifti fettlements in Peru. It yet has the title of city, which it merits as little as that of port,, 
being a very inland town, and the river that paifes it very inconfiderable. We found 
notwithftanding a great number of Spaniards here, but for the moft part very poor j 
they have wax and cotton, and cultivate both the cocoa and tobacco, for exportation, 
but the badnefs of their roads and a defective navigation depreffes their commerce; 
it is even a fort of hazard that throws an opportunity in their way for the fale of their 
commodities. 

We noticed in this, as in feveral other places we paffed, fome very pretty houfes, 
under roofs thatched with ftraw or the leaves of the palm-tree, containing a great num¬ 
ber of chambers, and which to their other embellilhments, if we may ufe the term, were 
added galleries and balconies. The bamboo ferves for beams, as well as joifts and 
boards. .Thefe bamboos of which they make fuch a variety of ufes, areas thick as a 
man’s leg ; when they form boards of them, they fplit them down the whole length 
on one fide, then open them by breaking the diaphragm within, and fpread them flat j. 
thus prepared, thefe boards are as long as ours, and fometimes fifteen inches in 
breadth} and of thefe they make thdir floors, their partitions, and window-frames j all 
the parts of the building are united by the roots of trees, or cords made of the bark 
or rind, fo that not a particle of iron enters into the compofition or conftruftion of the 
edifice j and nothing can be more accommodating to the natural indifpofuion of the 
people of this country to labour; who, were they inclined to give themfelves a little' 

* The moon, although entirely ihadowed, was always vifible, her emerfion only was ohfervidile. 

H. M. S. 

7 26 40—Firft moment of emerfion. 

7 34 31—Ariftarcus appeared. 

7 47 00—Plato, ditto. 

7 52 17—Tycho began to emerge. 

7 53 23—Tycho totally emerged. 

7 57 47—Manilint emerged. , 

8 06 24—Mare Serenkatis, out of (hadow entirdly. . ‘ 

8 13 25—Mare Oris, out of ihadow entirely, 

8 19 17—Petavius emerged. 

8 20 18—.Langrenus, ditto. 

8 23 27 —Eclipfe ends. 
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more trouble, nu^ht find more foUd and durable materials in thdr forefls. It is true, 
it would wft them more to ered their habitationsin a better and more careful manner; 
l^d^, generally they are in want of nothing elfe than a Ihelterfrom the extreme heat 
of the fun, or the frequent heavy rains. Walk or move as gently as you can in thefe 
houfes, the whole edifice fhakes. Accidents by fire, too, are much to be apprehended, 
but as their fprniture partakes of the fimplidty of the building, the damage can never 
be very confiderable. 

From Puerto Viejo we went to Cijurapoto, another Spanifh fettlanent, where there 
are yet fome Spaniards to be met with. From this place we proceeded to Canow, and 
afterwards to the north of the Cape Paflado. On our way to Canow we paffed by the 
bay of Caracas, a port, thejuttings of which are formed by nature. This bay, fup- 
pofed to have fome refemblance to that of the fame name in the North Sea, has a very 
narrow entrance, but is neverthelefs very fpacious; and there is much wood in the 
neighbourhood of it, proper for the conftruftion of fhips; and the Spaniards, who 
founded a city near the entrance of it, the ruins of which are yet evident, continue 
here from time to time, eftablifhing timber-yards. 

In all the places not abfolutely defert, we found and had a refource in banMias, and 
fome other fruits, milk, eggs, and poultry. In other places we fubfifted upon rice, 
and what provifions we carried with us; the bananas, and maize-cakes, which had no 
other fault than being exceedingly dry, ferved us inftead of bread. 

The Indians provided us with horfe, of which we had much need; and they taught 
us to profit of the flux and reflux of the tide, by direfting our way upon the flat fhores, 
where no roads were found made over the heights of the coaft. Horfes multiply very 
much in this country, and there has beeri a great number of them fince the Spaniards 
have tranfported them from EuTope; their goodnefs does not arife from the care taken 
of them, as is the cafe in our iflands; they fuffer them always to run out even during 
the night, and never fhoe them; they are fometimes fo lean and ftarved as to excite 
the compaflion of a cavalier, but notwithftanding this, they are excellent and truly fer- 
viceable. We availed ourfelves of another fort of conveyance, when we had occafion 
to keep to the coaft. We found fome pirogues, a fpecies of canoe or boat, formed 
of a Angle trunk of a tree, in which they will venture very far from fhore, and even 
dare to double the cape, when the fea is not greatly agitated. 

All our propofitions in our different coaftings were defigned to make us as much 
acquainted as poflibie with the country : but while we had in view the perfefling of 
geography, we did not negleft other obfervations that prefented themfelves j to mul¬ 
tiply which it was that, bang ia the fouthem hemifphere, we conceived the defign of 
coafting now and that our way northward. I fought principally for a commodious 
/ituation to obferve the aftronomical refraftions near the horizon, and I at length found 
one at the mouth of the river Jama, where I fixed myfelf for *.20’"fifteen days. The 
obfervations 1 made there, joined to thofe already accomplifhed at St. Domingo, fur- 
nifhed me with a term of coihparifon which turn^ out exceedingly ufeful to me when 
I got to Quito j I noticed there the refraftions to be lefs, and that, contrary to all re¬ 
ceived opinion till that time, they diminifhed in proportion as we were above the level 
of the fea. 

While I was thus occupied below, I jjeheld, the 13th of April 17^6, a very uncom- 
mcm fight, and of which there have been but few examples: I aw two funs very 
diftind, fuccelfively fet} they were in contaft, and one exaftly over the other. I 
do not think I ought to attribute this phenomenon to the reflection of the furface of the 
lea, which had fent back the fecond image; for in this cafe the two images would hav^ 

N N 3 had 
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had a contrary motion, inftead of dcfcending with an ecj|tial one. The lower fon,' whofe 
light was not quite fo brilliant, but \^^ofe Mge was not lefs determined than the UppeY 
one, was when I obferved it already divided by the horizon, and did not even form a 
complete half-circle. It'fet, and was immediately followed by the other, which did not 
appear to me fubjeft to any other refraction than what I had already obfeh^ed, and for 
fome days following continued to obferve. * 

Moll part of the places we have mentioned are famous in the antient hiftory of Feral 
Manta, at the time of the Incas, was the raetropolll of all this country, then funk in the 
groffeft idolatry : the divinity they adored was competent to do them neither good nor 
harm; it was an emerald of the fize of an oftiich egg, to which they had contecrated a 
temple, and attached a college of priefts to have charge of its worfhip. Every eme¬ 
rald of an ordinary bignefs partook of a fmall portion of its divinity, were reputed her 
daughters, and were often brought from a great dillance to be depofited in the 
fame place, that they might have the fame homage rendered to them as the god- 
defs their mother; this laft was loft on the arrival of the Spaniards; probably the 
Indians carried it away and concealed it. It is in vain they have fought for the rmnes 
from whence thefe ftones are taktenj rior have they been more fuccefsful in the 

S iufttions made in another neighbouring country, further north upon the fame 
, the name of which augurs a better profpeCl:. They pretend to be acquainted 
in this province, which is that of the Emerald, with the Little Mountain, in which 
are the richeft of thefe mines j it is not farther than five leagues from the fea, and 
is upon the fouth bank of the river of the fame name as the province. But, be- 
lides the impenetrable nature of the country, almoft throughout caufed by the thick 
woods, the Indians are wife enough not to be very aiding in thefe fort of refearches; 
they are fenfible, no doubt, Ihould they fucceed, they would be opening a career 
of labour painful to excefs, which themfelves alone would bear the weight, and with 
but little portion of the profits. 

It is very probable this coaft, notwithftanding the relation of the fifft travellers who 
have gone over it to the contrary, have never been much peopled. The villages are 
at ten or twelve leagues diftance from each other, and in many places twice that; 
and there are none of them fituated at a Ihort diftance from the fea. We may 
hazard an opinion that this has always been the fame: immenfe forefts are not 
fuuations calculated for the fubfiftence of a numerous population. I6 is a contradic¬ 
tion, of which fome writers, otherwife very able, have not been fenfible; who have 
believed that the Gauls in the time of the Romans were more numerous than the 
French are now, although all the country, almoft, was then covered with wood. 
We are aware, befides, that we cannot, in the remote countries of which we are 
now fpeaking, confider forefts as a new produftion : commerce alone, by the abun-. 
dance it draws fometimes from without, may furnifli the means of fubfiftence to a 
large population: but we are not left ignorant that there has ever been but little 
communication between the coaft and the reft of the continent *, befides, as we fliall 
not hefitate long to prove, the infpeftion of thefe places confirms this to be very 
probable. 

We muft not feek in thefe forefts for our oaks or elms, and other trees com¬ 
monly found in our woods. There are, hojvcver, to be noticed fome which the 
Spaniards, from Ibme vague relation, have taken for the Fr«ich, or holm-oak. We 
fee there alfo oranges, citroi\s, and olives; thefe trees have been carried there• by fhe 
Spaniards, for which reafon.they cannot, any more than figs and pomegranates, be ex- 
p^ed to be feen in America, but in culth^ted fpots. We may even obferve-of the 
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olive, that thia climate is rather too warm for it, and that it would turn to bettsef 
account beyond the other tropic,< in the diftriS^ of Chili, the mpft neighbouring 
Upon the torrid Rone. We ,noticed a great number of ilirubs and plants we have 
not. in Europe, and others which grow belter in the former than in the latter cosun- 
try, as is evidenced by their growth. Acacias, brooms, ferns of numerous fpecfcs j 
the prickly Cuiges, the Opuntia, the different fpecies of aloes, not to mention the 
Mangliers, which even grow in the fea, and multiply to a,prodigious degree by means 
of their branches, which fo intertwinctfas in their turn to become trunks and roots. la 
all thefe fbrefts nothing is to be found but heavy wood, excepting only a few plants, 
converted by the goodnefs of the foil into trees. Mofl of the fpecies, for inllance, 
of the Ferule grows to a great height in Europe, principally in Pouille : but it attains 
to a larger fize in the hot regions of Peru, and it yields a white wood, which, though 
in weight four or five times lighter than the lighteft fir, is capable notwithftanding 
of as great power. Nothing can be found more proper to make rafts, of which the 
ufe is foraetimes fo necelTary, travelling over thefe deferts*. ^ 

It is only necelfary to penetrate into the thickeft places of the forefls to find cedars, 
of which there are two or three fpecies; cotton trees ; and the various forts of ebony, 
or hard wood ; Guyaco, and many other kinds of wood, eftcemed for their fragrance 
or colour, and for the fine polilh they will receive. 'I'he trees known under the name 
of Maria are diftinguifliable by the whitenefs of their bark, and their great height 
and ftraightnefs ; thefe are the only trees in Peru they can convert into ftialts for fhips $ 
they are very flexible, nor are they fo exceflively heavy as alraoft all the others are, 
I muft not omit noticing the palm-trees, of which I have myfelf reckoned more 
than ten or twelve fpecies, yet there are many more. Confidered in every manner, 
this is a very Angular tree: its branches, or rather leaves, bemg at the very top of 
its trunk, gives it, notwithilanding its height, the form rather of a plant than a tree. 
It is obferved in the hot countries of the torrid zone, trees fpread their roots near the 
furface of the foH : but the roots of many of the palms are altogether out of the ground, 
and the bafe of the ti unk is obferved to lift itfelf up as the tree advances in age; 
it will fometimes rife to fix or feven feet, and the roots which divide form beneath a 
kind of trench or pyramid, in the hollow of which it is poflTible to ftielter onefelE 
Near the fea thefe forells fcarcely ever exceed the growth of a coppice *, in pro¬ 
portion as you advance into land, the trees vifibly increafe in fize, and gradually in 
height, and at feven or eight leagues from the coaft, and not at a Ihorter diltance, they 
attain to their utmolt elevation. This maximum bears itfelf up; it comprifes a very 
confiderable trad, but at the fiMc time of unequal breadth, varying according to fitua- 
tions j for if we continue to advance, we find the trees lofe much in their height, either 
. becaufe the quality of the land is no more the fame, or becaufe of the elevation of the 
foil as ‘it approaches the Cordelier, and its not having the fa”’e-depth of good earth j 
the fpaces between the trees are filled with a prodigious quam ty of plants and pa- 
rafite Thrubs ; fome of thefe entwine the trunks and branches; others fall vertically in 
a ftraight line, refembling cords attached to their heights j the remaining voids are taken 
up by bamboos of all growths, fome of them twenty or thirty feet high, and the mofl: 
part of tlie larger ones thorny. When I fay that all the trees are aicumbered with 
plants and flifubs, I mean to fay, generally ; we mult, I believe, except the Acomas, 
which are confiderably larger here,tEan#n our iflands, and whidi, like eyen fome 
other trees, have appeared to me exempt from mofs. They owe, apparently, this dif- 

• The Spjuuards .name tUig wood. Wood of Balfa. 
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rin£don to the ladieous moiilure of their bark, which is prejudidal to many parafite 
plants. 

We acknowledge, on entering thefe woods, the truth of the obfervation already 
made by other travellers, that if the birds of America exceed ours in beauty of , plum¬ 
age, ours have the advantage, infinitely, in variety and fweetnefs of note. Inftead of 
fong, nothing is heard almoft throughout the foreft, but a difeordant ftunning noife. 
The clamour of the paroquets, which are feen here in great tribes, is particularly dif- 
turbing. Thefe birds do not frequent the fea-fide; to find them, we muft penetrate for 
fome leagues into the country : I have frequently eat of the fmall green ones, and found 
them very good', though their flelh may be confidered rather hard. The apes, alfo, 
choofe to take rherafelves far from the coaft, and generally follow the courfe of the 
rivers and brooks. Here, alfo, you fee the Toucan, called by the natives the Preacher, 
although he never opens his mouth. He bears no refemblance to any other bird, from 
the monftrous fize of his beak, which is almoft as large as his whole body. Pigeons 
are very common, «nd very good, fo are alfo ducks, principally thofe which the Spa¬ 
niards name Palos Reales, and which are decorated with a creft. The Galinaflb is 
found in many places here; it Ls a Angular fpecies of the Coori, to the flefti of which 
they attribute different properties ; but it is rarely made ufe of, by reafon of its ftink- 
ing fmell. It differs from ours by its fize, in which it is larger, and the head of it, 
inftead of being covered with feathers, has Amply a black ikin upon it, of an helmet 
form. 

The number of mifehievous terreftiial animals is, very great here, particularly remote 
from the fea and the thick receffes of the forefts, and where the trees are at their 
loftieft growth. The lion we fee there, is not one; he has much more relation with the 
wolf; and does not attack man. But the tigers are as large there, and favage, as thofe 
of Africa: of which, there has been at different times moft terrible proofs. "When, in 
1740, I returned from Quito towards the fea, taking a northerly direftion to meafure 
the abfolute height of the mountains which had ferved for our meridian, I paffed by 
Nigonas, which is, as it were, the centre of the Province of Emeralds, and faw there 
many perfons who had been lamed by thefe terrible animals : ten or twelve Indians had 
been torn to pieces by them two or three years before. I proc^ded farther, and fixed 
tnyfelf in a little ifland formed by the meeting of the two rivers of the Emeralds and 
Inca. In this ifland we imagined ourfelves perfectly fecure from any at^^ack; but, lo! 
the firft night the tigers fwam over to difpute our provifions with us, and carried off a 
part of them ; and we were under the neceflity every night of making a large fire as a 
protection. It is a blelling thefe animals, like all thofe ofl'enfiveby the ferocity of their 
nature, are not teeming. Tigers are but few in Peru; but it requires but one or two 
of them to defolate a whole country. 

The Indians, who never crofs the deferts without being armed with a lance and 
hanger, affemble thcmfelves at certain times to hunt thefe animals, and never fail, when 
accidents have happened to imprefs them with the neceflity of doing fo. Much* alfo is 
to be apprehended from lerpents, which are here very common, and of many dangerous 
fpecies; among them the rattle-fnake, which will not, like the moft part of others, 
turn afide from man. Idzairds are found here as large as your arm, but harmlefs. 
We will now notice thofe divers fpecies of animals, of which fome are confidered am¬ 
phibious. The Ighana has a thorny creft o#hi8 head and along his back: his form, he 
is fo meagfe and forivelled, is truly hideous. I fufpeC; he has the means, when he 
fwims, of blowing himfelf up into a large volume, which gives him lightnefs, and in¬ 
duces a belief that he walks upon the water as upon land. They eat of this animal, 
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and find his flefti excellent; as alfo of a fpecies of wild boar, which has a head not fo 
long as ours, and fomething like a navel upon his back. I believe this laft is peculiar 
to the wo^ of America; but the Taton or Armadillo is common to both continents: it 
is remarkable for the difthift fcales or armour with which its body, head, tail, and legs, 
are feparately covered. 

The moil part of the infers to be found with us are alfo there, but ordinarily of 
larger fize, and fometimes fo big, that Europeans confider them monftrous. Earth 
worms, for infi:ance, though entirely refembling what are common to us, are as long 
as one’s arm, and an inch in circumference. Some of their fpiders are covered with 
hair, and as large as a pigeon’s egg. We fee there different fpecies of the pifmire often 
cpnfiderably larger than ours, and fome of them venomous. Scorpions are alfo very 
common, but their fling is not of much confequence; the diftrefs of it generally ends 
with a flight fever : it has, however, happened to an acquaintance of mine, befide feel¬ 
ing this inconvenience, to have been afflifted with a fwelling of the tongue, fo as to 
render fpeaking painful. I have frequently feen a little dog flung, and it only occa- 
fioned him at firfl to flart. The flings were made chiefly in the tender part of the 
belly not covered with hair: the little dog did not appear at all indifpofed. But there 
is nothing in thefe forefls that diflreffes you fo much as the mofquitos and maringouins; 
by reafon they caufe an uneafinefs, or rather a plague, which is never ceafing, and it 
is very difficult to guard onefelf againfl it. The firfl are a fpecies of flies fcarcely per¬ 
ceptible, and afledl you like red-hot iron; the fecond are of two different fpecies, the 
fmallefl differing little from our gnats. We are acquainted in Europe with the nature of 
the fling of the latter,*'but the poifon of the maringouins is, neverthelefs, more aflive : it 
caufes great bliflers, chiefly upon thofe lately from Europe, whofe blood is apparently more 
fluid. It cannot be deferibed with what obflinacy they feem to attack thefe flrangers- 
The air is frequently darkened by their multitude, and we are obliged to be in inceffant 
motion to defend gurfelves from them ; they conquer by making their way through every 
little hole they find in our clothes, and it is impoflible to reft at night for them, unlefs 
under a tent made purpofely to guard us againfl them. This tent has curtains of calico, 
and Is formed like a tomb j they fallen it, when they fleep in the woods, by its two ex¬ 
tremities or four angles to fome trees ; and it is a piece of furniture fo abfolutely necef- 
fary, that the pooreft Indian is always provided with, and never journeys without it- 
As the maringduins ftrive to avoid both wind and fun, the open places they will never 
voluntarily infeft; and many places are found entirely free of them. The inconveni¬ 
ence is not fo great in hamlets ard all cleared fpots. 

It will not be confidered extraordinary that the country I have deferibed fhould be 
very hot, fince it is upon a level with the fea, and placed in the midll of the torrid 
zone. At the fame, the thermometer of M. de Reaumur did not rife in the afternoon 
but to 26®, 27®, or 28® ; in the morning, a little before fun-rife, it was commonly at 
19®, 20®, or 21®. It is not to be doubted but it is the condnuity of the heat which 
makes it feem fo great in the torrid zone, for we have very frequently known the ther¬ 
mometer in France to rife confiderably higher. The llrength is exhaufted by tranfpira- 
^tion and violent fweats. The heat abates but very little durkig the night, and we even 
rife fatigued in the morning. To the degree the faculties of the foul find themfelves 
incumbered, the laflTitude of the body communicates itfelf to the mind ; and we then 
find ourfelves in a ftate of indolende, which not only prevents us from aSmg, but 
unfits us for any thing that requires application and attention. It is very polfible all 
travellers, in paffing through the torrid zone, are not equally fenfible to this effeft of 
the ijgreat heat. There is reafon to believe alfo, that, in the end, we recover in a great 
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meafure our ufual ftate; provided the re-eftabliflwnent is fufficiently fj^dy, and no 
ether caufes throw any hindrance in the way. 

But what will, no doubt, create furprife, is, that in thefe countries, where the heat 
is always fo great, the humidity is always exceffive; and fo it is in all the places fitu- 
ated between the two tropics, where there is much wood. Even upon the higheft emi¬ 
nences, from whence it is natural to imagine the waters fliould run off, you fink mid¬ 
leg into the mud. I have already intimated, that the houfes were raifed upon piles; 
but this does not prevent the mifehief occafioned by the inceflant dampnefs excited by 
the heat. At certain feafons, every poffible care is required to preferve paper, and 
to prevent our faddle and portmanteau from rotting. To attempt to fire a gun after 
being loaded for three or four hours, is an ufelels effort; and there is no means of 
preferving powder, but drying it, from time to time, at fome dillance from a fire. 

This country, the length of which I fliall give by and by, is from forty to forty-five 
leagues in breadth from eaft to weft, being comprehended between the coaft and the 
Cordelier, whofe diredion is nearly north and ibuth. Sometimes the coaft abruptly 
changes its diredion; - and the chain of mountains, as if affedied thereby, feems, al¬ 
though at fo great a diftance, to confine itfelf to the alteration ; but it commonly takes 
its courfe in a diretf line; infomuch, that it is found at the leaft diftance from the fea, 
when any gulph, like that of Guayaquil, for in^ance, penetrates far into land. Going 
beyond this gulph, fouthward towards Lima, the face of the country is altered; the 
foil is covered with fand feemingly depofited by the fea; or it poffibly may be attributed 
to a contrary origin, this fand may have fallen from the Cordelier: the country is open j 
and there is no wood, as on this fide the gulph. 

But what more particularly diftinguifhes this part of Peru, lying beyond the Guaya¬ 
quil, is, that, notwithftanding the fky is often cloudy, there never falls any rain: a 
Angularity this which gives rife to a problem in phyfics the more difficult to be refolved, 
as It depends upon the moft perfed acquaintance with the nature of einuds. It is not 
furprifing that Auguftin de Zarate, who was, I believe, the firft who ftarted this diffi¬ 
culty, has not better explained it; yet I am not acquainted with any perfon, though the 
fubjed has occupied the attention of many naturalifts, who has done better. 

We have now to fpeak of a phenomenon, the regular and certain effeds of which is 
not confined to a fmall extent of territory. The country fubjed to the rains reach as far 
as Panama, and is in length more than three hundred leagues; and they are at the fame 
time fo heavy and inceffant, particularly in Choco, tlie moft central province of trfiis trad, 
that the people the moft avaricious of gain have the greateft repugnance to refide there, 
although this is, of every other country in the world, that in which nature has dif- 
plapd the utmoft profufion, by making the bowels of the earth a depofitory of gold 
dull. A fortune cannot fail to be made there in a little time ; but there is nothing more 
certain than falling vidiins to the pernicious qualities of the climate, the humidity of 
which incelfantly applied; checks tranfpiration, and fufpends the fweat continually pro¬ 
moted by an oppreffive heat. The other country in which rain never falls, and which 
is to the foujth of the Gulph of Guayaquil, extends beyond Arica towards the deferts 
of Atacama, or towards the confines of the torrid zone and the fouth temperate zone, a 
fpace of more than four hundred leagues in length by between twenty and thirty in 
breadth. There thunder is never heard, nor afe we ever expofed to 'any ftorm. The 
fdl there is always dry, or with more propriety we may obferve, that nothing is feen 
iHit arid fands. No verdure meets the eye, excepting on the banks of the rivers, which, 
falling from the mountains, traverfe thefe countries with unufual rapidity. So aflured 
are they of having no rain, and fo little apprehenfive of it, that the houfes in Arieft, jb 
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well as Lima, are never roofed; they content themfelves with mats by way of a cover¬ 
ing, over which they throw a fprinkling of foil or aflies, to abfoib the dew and damps 
of the night. 

That the extreme differences in the conftitution of the atmofphere, and the quality 
of the foil of thefe countries, have a connexion with each other, cannot be doubted. 
The nature of the foil has an influence upon the lower region of the air. Forefts, in 
all hot -countries, notwithftanding the (ky may be ferene, and the air pure without, are 
almoft always involved in a thick atmofphere. The fad is certain, becaufe it is vifiblc; 
befides, it is not difficult to explain the reafon of it. Trees, like the earth, which is 
covered with corrupted vegetable and animal matter, and always expofed to exceflive 
heat, is fubjed to a perpetual wafting. The evaporation takes the appearance of a fog 
which rifes to no height, feldom above that of the trees, if we notice only the denfe 
part of it; but the imperceptible parts afcend to a great height, fufficient, fuch is the 
attradive virtue of the wood, to conftitute a fpecies of communication between the 
foreft and the clouds. The exhaled particles unite themfelves with the vapours which 
form the clouds, which becoming, as it were, very fuddenly heavy, lofe their equili¬ 
brium on the bed of the air in which they are fufpended. While it is raining, they are 
in the midft of a fog; that is to fay, the rain falls not ufually as it does here, breaking 
from a cloud apparently high ovw our heads : more frequently in tiie forefts of the 
torrid zone, all the upper and lower regions of the atmofphere are equally thick, or 
furchargcd. 

Whatever tends to the progrefs of phyfics, is certainly not foreign to the relation of 
a voyage which has been undertaken to improve that fcience. I, therefore, fhall not 
be afraid of joining to the recital of fads, certain refledions arifing therefrom, from 
which Jbme benefit may be derived. There is every reafon to induce a belief, tliat the 
fmall particles of which the fogs and clouds are formed, are not fmall folid fpheres ; 
but that they anj rather, fimply, bubbles of air. Were this not fo, it would be im- 
poftible that the clouds fltould rife, and that they ftiould afcend to a greater height in 
fummer than winter, when the air, lefs condenfed, is lefs capable of fupporting them. 
Attention to every other circumftance, and even to the manner the evaporation of liquors 
is accompliflicd, will confirm this truth. In fad, whatever internal agitation may be 
imagined in any liquor that evaporates, the fmall particles which are thrown out, quickly 
lofe all their motion by thi' refill ance of the air, if they were but fimply thrown, out, 
and aretiot pofleffed of a lightnefs difpofing them to float and rife. 

Thefe fmall bubbles fufpendei in the air may be dillblved in various ways to rain. 
The wind, by driving them one againft the other, may jumble and break them. The 
heat may become fo violent, that the bubbles, by too great an inflation occafioned 
by it, may burft. A very contrary caufe will produce a very fimilar efi'ed, when the 
air contained in thefe fmall hollow fpheres ftiall experience a *o> great condenfation, 
which will caufe fuch a diminution in the bulk of thefe fmall bubbles, that they cannot 
buoy themfelves. When the wind coming from the fea, bringing a cloud along with 
it, conduds it over a coaft covered with wood, it can afted but little alieration in the 
heat. A wood refleds the rays of the fun but in a very trifling degree ; and it is cer¬ 
tain that the heat, at a certain height above it, cannot be more inten|e than over the 
fea. But the continual evaporation, w'e have obferved, of the woods, further the de- 
feent of the clouds and their dilTolutibn; whereas, in the environs of Lima, and to the 
fouth of Guayaquil, nothing like this happens. 

The winds, which prevail moft in thefe parts, ordinarily blow from the fea and fouth- 
weft : but when a cloud driven by this wind reaches the land, it becomes expofed to a 
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new heat, that is to fay, to one different from what it received from the fea; and which 
arifes from the refledion, and the neighbourhood of foil, compofed of nothing but fand. 
Thxis the cloud is likely to be lefs difpofed to fall by ite own weight, as the'volumes of 
each of its bubbles muft necefl'arily augment. It is true, if the dilatation were already 
too great, from the facility the fraall portion of the confined air had to recdve the heat, 
the neighbourhood of an overheated coaft would only tend to accelerate the burffing of 
the bubbles, and rain would be the more certain. So there is oftentimes a fufficiency of 
rain where the irrigation of the foil is pradlifed; but it is more common to obferve the 
clouds pafs over to a diftance of twenty-five or thirty leagues beyond, where they are 
met by the Cordelier, which, as a high wall, intercepts every thing not high enough 
elevated to fly over it. 

April 23, 1736.—It is now a month and a half ago fince we firft vifited thefe deferts, 
and it became neceffary that we fhould think of m^ing our way to Quito, the roads 
to which we had now rcafon to exped, from the ceffation of the rains, were now be¬ 
ginning to be pradicable. Being at this time at the mouth of the river Jama, which is 
nearly upon the fame parallel with Quito, M. Condamine and myfelf agreed to feparate 
and take different routes. M. Condamine followed the coaft towards the north in fearch 
of the river of Emeralds, continuing to lay down a map of the country he croffed in 
re-afeending it. With refped to myfelf, retracii^ back my fteps, I took a fouthern 
dirediou for Guayaquil, and penetrated the forelts, the furfece of. which was fo over¬ 
flowed, that I was frequently, when mounted on horfeback, up to the knees in water : 
it was, in truth, no other than a continual morafs or Hough. The violent efforts by 
the mules to extricate themfelves, expofed one every inftant to the hazard of being 
dalhed againft a tree. 

Having reached Guayaquil, I quitted it the fame day, of courfe could not myfelf 
acquire much knowledge of it. The town is large, and one of the inoft llourifhing of 
all the country. Its advantageous fituation renders it the ftaple of the commerce of 
both Panama and Lima ; and though it is at a confiderable diftance from Quito, it is, 
properly fpeaking, the port of this latter place. It is big enough, and divided into two 
towns, called the old and new. The houfes, which are all built of wood, are fepa- 
rated but by fimple partitions. Its fituation is five leagues from the fea, upon the weft- 
em bank of a wide and deep river, immediately below its confluence with the Daule, 
which is alfo a very fine river. Almoft all the rivers falling from the CcA'delier into the 
Pacific Ocean, are no other than impetuous currents, notwithftanding the great quan¬ 
tity of water that comes down. But thefe rivers come down from too great an height, 
and fo rapid are their courfes to the fea, that they have not time to enlarge themfelves. 
Some are confined within very narrow beds, particularly the moft part of thofe which 
crofs the countries on this fide the Gulph of Guayaquil; others, running over a fandy 
foil, are much wider; they frequently form great meets of water, preferving, at the 
fame time, the rapidity impreffed by their fijl. But the river Guayaquil, in filing into 
the gulph of that name, has a more gentle courfe, by reafon that it runs almoft parallel 
with the Cordelier; its defeent is not fo great; it is fubjed to flux and reflux ; and is 
the recepticle of many other rivers. All thefe circumftances render it more navigable, 
and abounding in filh; but, at the fame time, it is full of Caymans, or crocodiles, fo 
common in America. 


' I embarked upon this river, afeending it, and, on the 19th Mtf 1756, reached 
Caracol, feated at the foot of the Cordelier; a place left by M. Gcximi^ut thr^days 
before. This gentleman, although he had idl the mules of dm at he ccxq^l 

mand, was under the neceifity of leaving here neariy a fifth idtu equi{iili|^ 
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on account of the impradicability of the roads, he was obliged to render the 
M Ip He continued his route, and entered Quito on the 

Itaie days more, from our departure from ^rope. The 
companions in this capital is already known; all the 
Ilf the dty haftened to congratulate them on their arrival, 
ia tdie {lalace until they could provide convenient'houfes for 


PART II. 

IT (rf hs^More I reached Quito, having been detained at Caracol foi 

waii{!:^Cj^ljage» pad my health had fuffered confideiabJy by the fatigue of the jour¬ 
ney «nta, and more particularly from Puerto Viejo to Guayaquil. However, 

I let In my tu*o, to furmount Ae difficulties of the chain of mountdns before 

me, widch took me up fepen days to accompliih, although I did not eftimate the paf- 
fage i&Uftt at more than nltie or ten leagues. But it is an extremely rugged afeent, in- 
terrupled by an infinity of diflfereat precipices, on the brinks of which we are often 
obli^ to walk; we are db^ged too, many times to pafs a little liver called Ojiva, in 
which,inany people are loft eiwry year; Aough it is nor a wide tonent, its rapidity is 
fiighfftd: w'e ptus it for the laft Ane, we remove ourfelves from it, and yet we dread 
it, ft) much it faems to threaten Ae traveller, even when at a diftance from it, with its 
roar,^. Sometimes, defeendhm, a deep ravine prelents itfelf, which we have difficulty 
to g4 over, and often a whofo day is confumed only in afeending its oppofite fide, and 
then awe filid ourfelves but at a little diftance from the place we left in the morning. 
The laffitode Ae mules is fo great, Aat you muft allow them to reft and take their 
brcaA evem ifeven or eight fteps Aey make ; the whole journey becomes thus, although 
ven^ labotm^ hot intervals of alternate reft, and a flowly progreffive motion. 

rain was fo heavy, and every thing, during the firft few days, fo very wet, that it 
was potpeffi^e to make a fire ; and we had to live on bad chcefe, and bifeuit made partly 
of m|ia% made each night, when we were not fo fortunate as to meet with a cabin 
already .M ttjmdfted hy fmlie other traveller, the beft bed we could of the branches of 
trees# leaves* fa ^portioa as we advanced, the heat of the torrid zone 

abated^iihd ^ foon beeaHob ^uble of cold. When I fay 1 v ,& foven days on my 
|our|«;®l do %i|,jfeckon Ai ftay I made in Ae town called Guarenda, in the heart of 
the Coiner, and Itefach fdbfents a fttuation of reft which no perfon Ihould fail to avail 
Wh(A|'<i^ my way was through woods, which terminated, as I have 
hnc^H||y|MA^' j|t Ibisfa nt fourteen or fifteen hundred toifes; and w hen I 

and call my looks behind, I could lee no- 
'which 1 had paiTed, Iprcading themfelves even to 
’’hiasAt. s^d found niyfelf at the foot of a mountain 
vnA foow, and all the foil covered with froff and 
dfothan a long range of mountains, of which an 
infiiflfyWW^offirecRIlTOSTO'areio^ fa Ae eleuds, it is not poffible to crofs them but 
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by the necks or defiles ; but that by which I made my way, partook of its great eleva¬ 
tion above the level of the fea. 1 was at the foot of the Chimborazo, and, in the 
mean time, I found myfelf already in the region where rain never falls; to the greateff 
diftance around me I beheld nothing but fnow or hoar froft. 

I followed exaftly the fame route taken by the ancient troop of Spaniards, who are 
handed down to us in hiltory. This troop, commanded by Don Pedro Alvarado at the 
beginning of the conqui ft of Peru, and precifely two centuries before me, made this 
voyage to the aid of Francis Pizarro : he took, as I have done, his way from 
Puerto Viejo to Guayaquil, by w^ay of Jipijapa; from Guayaquil ho afceiuled to the 
foot of Chimberago, and went along the (buth fide of this mountain to Riobamba, 
called at that period Riveepampa: but in going over a hill, which could be no other 
than that known now under the name of Arenal, feventy of his followers, no other- 
wife acquainted with Peru than from report of its riches, and having taken no pre¬ 
caution, perilhed with cold and lallitude, among whom were two or three of tlu; 
Spanifh women who firft ventured into the country. Having attained thc> height, 1 
muff neced'ariiy delcend. Fhnv was 1 furprifed at the novelty of the view! 1 imagined 
myfelf, after having been fuccellivdy expofed to the ardour of the torrid zone and 
the horrors of cokl, tranfported all at once, as it were, into tlie temperate climate 
of France, and into a country, as embelliflied here, in the mofl engaging feafon. 

At a dillance I beheld v/ell-enough cultivated fields, a great number of unvns and vil¬ 
lages, inhabited by Hpaniards or Indians, other fmaller and pretty towns, and all the open 
and unwooded trads, peopled as are ibme of our provinces. I'he houfes, no longer con- 
flruded w ith bamboos, as arc thole low er down, but built of folid materials, fome of Hone, 
but for the molt part of large bricks dried under lhade. F.very village is ornamented w ith 
a fquare, one of the fides of which is partly taken up by the church; in no region 
of the world have they failed to let this place, which is a parallelogram, to the ealt, 
from w'hich flreets divide in llraight lines, open tp the dilfant country even the fields 
are frequently interfered thus at right angles, which give to them the form of a gar¬ 
den. Such is that part of the province of Quito, fituated by the Cordelier to the north 
and fouth of this capital; worthy, indeed, by its fize, its edifices, and number of 
inhabitants, of its title. This city is about eight or nine hundred loifes in length, by 
five or fix in breadth ; is the feat of a bilhop, and the refideiice of the prefident of 
the Audience, who is all'o governor of the province. It has a great nftinber of reli¬ 
gious fociedes in its bofoni, and two colleges, which are a fort of univerfities, 6nc 
under the direction of the Jefuits, and the other under the Dominicans. The inhabit¬ 
ants amount to between thirty and forty thoufand, one-third of whom arc Spaniards, 
or of Spanilh origin. Provifions are exceedingly dear. I’he on.y foreign merchan¬ 
dize there is, and that carried on with difficulty, is at an excellive price, as our cot¬ 
tons, woollen cloths, and filk fluffs. I have frequently given fix reals, or more than 
a crown, a pound for iron, to make fome inftruments of; a drinking-glafs coffs eighteen 
or twenty francs; but every neceffary of life is to be found there, and the country 
furniflies them in abundance. 

It muft. be confeffed, when one is in the deferts, at a dillance from the Cordelier, 
and look upon this bridled chain of fummits, it is impoflible to imagine to onefelf anv 
thing concealed among them. One would be* led to believe that, in climbing thefe 
mountains of fuch terrific afpedt, when we have reathed the height, we fhould be com¬ 
pelled by the inclemency of the weather to defeend on the other fide, where we Ihould 
meet with forells like thofe we had left behind : it could never entee the mind that be¬ 
hind thefe mountains extend a fecond range equally high, and that they ferve, neither 

one 
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one nor the other, but as a ihelter to this happy country ; where nature has traced out 
in her gifts, to fay rather, in her profufions, the image of a terreftrial paradife. 

This country is comprehended between the double chain of the Cordelier, which, 
like two walls, feparate it on the fides of eaft and weft from the reft of America. The 
firft of the two chains is, as we have already mentioned, at from 40 to 45 leagues from 
the fea; the two are parallel to each other at about the diftance of feven or eight leagues; 
I mean their ridges; fometimes they fly off, at others approximate, but always preferve 
the lame direftion; which varies little from that of the meridian: from their extreme 
vicinage, the land or plain which feparates them muft be very elevated. This plain is 
live or fix leagues in breadth ; the two chains of the mountains, which, to thofe 
on the outfide of them, appear but a Angle mafs, are very vifibly diftindl to the 
inhabitants living between them. Quito, and the largeft portion of the province, is 
thus fituated in an extended valley, which is ever reputed a mountain, from being placed 
between higher mountains, the moll of which are covered with fnow, or, if I may be 
permitted an exprcllion conformable to that in ufage in the country, fnowed. 

The Cordelier is not double in its whole length, though 1 know it to be fo, having 
vifited the country, from the fouth of Cuenca to the north of Popayan, to an extent 
of more than one hundred and feventy leagues; and I know it to be double yet further 
towards the north, although the country, by its finking, lofes by degrees the good 
qualities it poflefl'es in the environs of Quito. 

The fufllcient width of the valley and its expolition to the fun would, it might 
be fuppofed, render the heat of it infupportable : but, on the other hand, the great 
elevation of the land, and the vicinage of the fnow, it muft be calily conceived, muft 
temperate the heat; the two contraries, if one may fo exprefs onefelf, are intermarried, 
and the ifl'ue of the connedion can be no lefs a lulling autumn than a perpetual fpring. 
They are ftrangers to many of the hurtful animals, the tiger and ferpent, fo fre¬ 
quent in the furefts of the low countries; the heat in the higher country is not fuf- 
ficient for them. The thermometer of Reaumur kept its fituation at I’ourteen or fif¬ 
teen degrees; the fields arc always green, where grow the fruits of the torrid zone 
with thofe of Europe, ;\s apples, pears, and peaches: the trees there are almoll always 
in fap j every fpecies of grain, and particularly wheat, is there very produdlivc. Wine 
might be madct there, had not Lima obtained an exclufivc privilege to make it one of 
the objeds of her commerce, while Quito fubfilled on her commodities, and by her 
manufadories of woollen cloths, calicoes, and cottons. ^ 

Years of fcarcity and dearth do not ordinarily furnilh proofs of the fertility or 
goodnefs of the country in which it prevails, nevcrthelefs Peru is a lingular excep¬ 
tion to this rule. Another example of a more rainy year than 1741, perhaps, a 
century will not produce. The crops all failed, and the harveic di! not 3deld fcarcely 
a fevemh or an eighth part of the average of other years 5 the price of every thing 
increafed, as may be imagined, enough ; for the inhabitants of the country of Peru 
are unacquainted with magazines of reforve to have recourfe to on fuch occafions. A 
very moderate degree of labour is fufficient to render the foil, which is there extremely 
teeming, liberally produdive ; yet is bread very dear, double and treble of what it is 
with us, becaufe the views of the people of the province of Quito extend not beyond 
the prefent wants, and leave much of their lands uncultivated. The* fcarcity caufed a 
rife nine times over in the price of wheat, maize, and all other grain, and even in 
potatoes, which, with the maize, is the chief food of the Indians. It feems the public 
calamity muft have been extreme, and it was, too, fpread widely round : in the 
mean time fcarcely any body fuflfered; the poorer fort were fomewhat incommoded, 

but 
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but they lived ; they had recourfe to fruits and various forts of vegetables, which never 
failed them. Cheefe they were never without; and, as the cattle could always find 
rich pafturage in the ex'tenfive open plains of the mountains, meat was always cheap, 
and at a price, although ! have noticed the reafon of the advance, which will furprizc, 
when compared with that of bread; beef was mor| than two or three fous a pound 
of our money. 

ICvery thing neceffary for clothing is there as eafily obtained. Flax grows very 
well: 1 have feen fome which had been cultivated in the country, which was very fine. 
The wools are not of quite fo good a quality as ours, but by ufing the better fort of it 
they might make better cloths than they do. The Vicuna is not feen at Quito, but 
they have an animal of much the fame fpecics, which the Indians call Llamas ; it may 
better be compared to a fmall camel, and this they ufe to carry burthens of I’rom fifty 
to fixty pounds weight: the Vicuna is to be found in Chili, and will live, no doubt, 
in many places of the Cordelier of Peru. Ingredi&its are found proper for dyeing. 
Indigo is common in the low countries ; in the higher, there is a flirub grows that gives 
a very lair yellow, and in many places they attend to the breeding of the inl’ecl, known 
under the name of the Cocheneal, which gives the crimfon colours. They carry on a 
commerce with Ambato, a place twenty leagues fouth of Quito, w here the temperature 
is nearly the fame j perhaps the thermometer may Hand at one or two degrees higher. 
There is now no want of fpices, or, what is the fame thing, they have it in their power to 
fubftitute, for thofe with which we are acquainted, others produced in the country, 
which they do effeftively, and more fuccefsfully. Laftly, it is fufficient to chufe a fitu- 
ation either a little higher or lower (for we have Ihewn this long valley does not 
form a perfectly even plain), to enjoy the air and the advantages of the moll different 
climates. 

From the circumftance of the fphere being here very much equal, the days are 
always nearly of the fame length with the nights; it is a perpetual'equinox, and the 
degree of temperature is nearly the fame throughout the year in the fame place : the 
rains only mark the feafons, and they fall nearly as they do in the low^ countries in 
the forefts, from the month of November till May: thefe rains, together with the 
earthquakes, and frequent volcanic eruptions, which arc in great numbers, conilitute 
the bad qualities, of which but few good ones are behind to balance, of thefe countries. 
It is eal'y enough for a traveller who penetrates into the interior of the valley, to fatisfy 
himfelf he does not defeend within as he afeends without, and that he is at a confiderable 
ha'ght above the level of the fea, but to what degree is difficult, nay impoflible, for 
him to eftimate. There is no time for refledion in fuch a journey; man, in purfuing 
it, is then but a machine. All the collected waters difeharging themfelves from the 
two Cordeliers, fall in all diredions of the horizon, on the outfide of them, either to 
the North or South Sea, which mark their great height; thefe waters form the higheff: 
catarads in the world; but they mark out noi»hing precifely to the fimple traveller. 
Thus it is not aftonifliing that the inhabitants of Quito fhould have had the information 
from us, that of all the people of the known world, they are the higheff; fituated; 
that their elevation above the fea was from fourteen to fifteen hundred toifes, and that 
they breathed an sir more ratified by one third than other men *. Nor need any part 
of the known world be excepted in this obfervation, as from every circumllance we 
have reafon to believe, that the mountains of the temperate and frozen zones are un¬ 
inhabitable, and even inacceffible to half their height. 

The mercury in the barometer at Quito kept it» ftation at twenty inches one line. 

We 
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We found ourfelves, at firft, confiderably incommoded by the rarcfaftion of the 
air, partic\ilarly thofe among us who had delicate lungs, felt the alteration moft, and 
were fubjed to little hemorrhages; this no doubt arifes from the lightnefs of the 
atmofphere, no longer aiding by its compreffion on the veffels, to the retention of 
the blood, which on its fide maintains always the power of adion. I did not 
myfelf, when we had occafion to afeend much, obferve this inconvenience to increafe; 
perhaps the reafon might be I was already inured to'the country, or it might be owing 
to the cold preventing the dilatation of the air to the degree it might otherwife have 
been. Many of us while afeending, fainted, and were fubjed to vomiting ; but thefe 
accidents were more the effed of wearinefs than a difficulty in breathing; this is 
inconteftibly proved by their never being fubjed to this inconvenience while on horfe- 
back, and when they had attained the fummit, where the air, notwithftanding, was 
more fubtlc. I do not deny that this great rarefaction haftens laffitude, and contri¬ 
butes not a little to exhaullion, for refpiration becomes extremely oppreffive at every 
exertion however trifling, and a^thc leaft motion we make we are out of breath : but 
ceale thefe exertions and this motion, and the confequences are no more. I advance 
nothing that I have not been many times witnels to, and fliould have witneffied many 
times more, had not experience quickly taught many among us that it was not per¬ 
mitted us to expofe ourl’elves to fo great a fatigue. •’ 

Quito is at the foot of one of thefe mountains, named Pichincha, which belongs to 
the weftern chain of the Cordelier, and is that on the fide of the South Sea; this is 
afeended, as are the moil jrart of the others, very high on horfe-back. Many of thefe 
mountains relemble each other, infomuch that their bafes are formed by feveral hills 
covered with an argillaceous or common foil, from the middle of which a pyramid or 
mafs of ftones rifes from one hundred and fifty to two hundred toifes in height. 
There is fome appearance that in remote times the whole was covered with a foil, and 
that it has Aided by degrees from, or fome finking occafioned by an earthquake, have 
laid bare, the rocks. 

This part of Pichincha is very difficult to climb, we remained upon its fummit for 
three vteeks; tlie cold was very intenfe, fo much fo, that fome fcorbutic afteftions 
began to make their ajipearance on fome of us, and the Indians, and other fervants 
we had e-'v^aged in the country, experienced violent pains; they vomited blood, and 
fome of th.. n were obliged to defeend ; but this iudifpofition wais not continual while 
we were ftationed upon the point of the rock, it arofe from the intenfenefs of the cold, 
to which they had never been accuftomed ; the dilated ftate of the air did not appear 
to be the caufe, at leaf! the immediate or moft approximate caufe : I examined with 
the more circumfpedion into this, as I was aware that the moft part of travellers had 
been led into au error with regard to the circuraftance, by not enough unravelling the 
diftereut eiieifts. Frequently, when we have been at fupper in the evening, we have 
had an earthen p.m of fire, with many candles alight in the midlt <J' us, and the door 
of our cabin witli double hides, and yet all would not prevent the water freezing in 
oujglaffe; . We had every difficulty imaginable to manage a peudulUm; we were 
continually in the clouds, which abfolutely veiled from our fight every thing but the 
point uf the rock upon which we were ftationed. Sometimes the Iky would change 
three or four times in the fpace of half an hour; a tempeft was followed by fine 
weather, and in an inftant after, thunder, loud in degree to its prox^uity, ftruck upon 
our ears; our rock producing the fafne eft'td with regard to it, as the fands of the 
fea when the waves dalh againft them. We did not ule our thermometer towards the 
end of our ftay upon the rock, and when we thought the cold had become too intenfe; 
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but we had already obferved the inftrument to have been at feme degrees below the 
freezing point, and that it .varied more than at Quito. It had often varied between 
morning and the afternoon Seventeen degrees, although always in the lhade. 

The mercury which ftood expofed on the margin of the fea* was at twenty-eight 
inches one line, and on the rock one line below fixteen inches; the elafticity of the 
air was proved to be, as in the lower countries, and in Europe, exactly in proportion 
to their condenfations. Thefe obfervations, together with many others made with 
much care, not only confirm this exad relation, but proves to us that the intenfity, 
even of the elaftic force, or virtue of the air, is evidently equal in all the places of 
confiderable elevation of the-torrid zone. The aftual condenfations in every place 
are there proportional to the weight of the upper columns of air, which caufe the 
compreffion: and thefe condenfations or denfities alter in a geometrical progreffion, 
while the heights of places are in arithmetrical progreffion *. Below, this is not the 
fame, becaufe the intenfity of the elaftic force of the air is there really Icfs than 
at one or two hundred toifes higher, and it muftj(i,neceffiirily be confiderably lefs, 
bccaufe it is fo notwithftanding the effefl; of the heat which contributes to render it 
greater. 'I'his is not the place to infill farther on this fubjed, and to explain the 
different means I availed myfelf of to afeertain, in every place, the precife degree of 
this force. To dole my account of the obfervations made upon Pichincha, the pen¬ 
dulum in feconds, when it was Hopped immediately for the purpofe of experiments, 
was fliorter there, than on the lliore of the fea, by thirty-fix hundredths of a line t. 

All our pcrfeverancc was requilite to ftrugglc againft the rigour of our fituation for 
more than twenty days ; and we were at length oltliged to acknowledge the neceffity 
of renouncing fo elevated a ftation. The higher we .afeended, the more ground we 
would explore, our difeoveries dwindled almoft to nothing. A high mountain not 
only arrefts every cloud that meets it, but thofe alfo at a certain diftance palling the 
fide of if, they are thrown behind by the wind, and are there bee aimed. Belides, if 
it happens the point upon which wc are ftationed Ihould be tree f)f. them, frequently 
the others we want to fee, arc not; and the difficulty becomes incomparably greater 
when the fight of four or live mountains is abfolutely neceffiiry almoft at tMb fame 

* This fupplics a very fimple rule wlhcli I here explain in favour of fome of iny readers. They have 
only to look into the ordinary tabic of lofrarithir.s for the heights of the barometer, exprelfed in lines ; 
and if they take a thirtieth part from the differt nee of thefe logarithms, in taking the charaderiltic 
the four firft figures only which follow it, they will have the relative heights of the places in toifes. 
The mercury ftood in the barometer at Carabouron, which is the loweft of our Rations, at twenty-one 
inches two and three-quarter lines, or at two hundred and fifty-four atid three-quarter lines : whereas on 
the rocky fummit of Pichinrha it ftood at fifteen inches eleven lines, or one hundred and ninety-one lines. 
If we take the diflcrence of the logarithms of thefe two numbers, it will produce one ihoufand two hun¬ 
dred and fifty, and if a thirtieth part is fii^tradcd, it will give one thoufand two hundred and nine toifes 
for the height of Pinchincha above Carabouron, which correfpoiids with the geometrical fohition. The 
application of this rnlc is the more exaft as the heights of the mertury in the barometer vary very little 
in any place of the torrid zone. The variation below, near the fea, is little more than two and a half 
or three lines, and at Quito about one line. M. Godin has been the firft to notice thefe variations at 
certain hours every day at Quito, which I attribute to the daily dilatation caufed by the heat of thefim 
upon the atmofphere. On the banks of the fea, this dilatation caufes no alteration in the weight of the 
air, for be its column higher or lower its weight (hoiild be equally the fame; but the dilatation caufed 
during the day takes fomewhat away from a part of the lower column, wliich adds more to the higher 
one ; and this Varies the diftributioti of the weight with relation to all places fitiiate in the Cordelier, and 
even upon other moutifains. 

f I have noticed it oit the mountains at thirty-fix inches fix feveiity-onc-liundredth lines ; at Quito 
thirty-fix inches fix cighty-threc-Iiundrcdih lines; apd on the fea ftiore thirty-fix inches feveii feven-hun- 
drcdtli lines. 


inftant. 
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Tnftant. We therefore became fenfible it would in every refpeft be more to our ad¬ 
vantage not to make the triangles of our metidian fo high, and that we ought ordi¬ 
narily to be fatisfied with placing our fignals upon the hills at the bafe of the rocky 
pyramids. But not with Handing this very neccflary precaution, nothing incommoded 
us in our labour fo much, as the fudden alterations of heat and cold v/hich we expe¬ 
rienced froth one moment to aitother, every time, however inconfiderable, we afeended 
or defeended. 

M. Condamine and myfelf had already once more afeended the mountain, but 
with no other dcfign than to examine the flation, when we were obliged inftantly to 
defeend ; w’c w'ere furprifod by a ftonn, the wind Iiad no particular direftion, but blew 
from every quarter at the finie moment upon us. 'I'lic thunder drove the hail-ftones 
liorizontally againlt us, and was fcarcely louder than the flafli from a gun, which im- 
prelfcd the idea upon us, that upon the molt elevated mountains the report of it would 
not be at all heard. We had*every opportunity diiritig the three weeks we were lla- 
tioned here, to reform this firft opinion ; and wc have been a great number of times 
iince upon other mountains, where we have heard the moll terrible lulling of thunder, 
fometimes over our lieads; at others, beneath us. It is not to be difpured that the 
claps of thunder are fometimes very weak : I'ucli as they are generally when the light¬ 
ening is feen and no noife follows. We do not hear them below; thefe arc happily 
flrokes without effect, which may arile from many caufes, and often from the great 
diltance at vvliich we may be from them. At the lime 1 have jull mentioned, when 
upon the height, we w^ere in the very focus of the Horm, but apparently the inflam¬ 
mable matter had colledled in too ffnall a quantity. 

The highell ilations, in our w'ork of the meridian, have ahvays occalloned us the 
inoft trouble. 'I’he molt elevated llation we availed ourfelves of for our triangles, is 
two thouland three hundred and thirty-four toil'es above the fea, and is named 
Sinazahuan; it/orins one of ihefuinmits of the mountain of Afouay, which divides the 
jurifditfion of Riobar.iba and Cuenca. It will furprife you to be told the Incas have 
carried a road over this height, which they are in the habit of daily frequenting; but 
they are careful to chufe the weather; for if they have the misfortune to be caught in 
a ftorm, mingled with hoar or fnow, they run a riik of never returning more. We 
fortunately carried a change of tents along with us; ten or twelve of the days we were 
llationed there, W'e had to fubflitute the one for the other three times fucceffively. So 
greatly were they alarmed on our account at Atun-Cagnor, a town three or four 
leagues dilfant, that public preyers were oft’ored up for us. 

Kvery variety of w^eather we have had whillt amid thefe mountains, has fufficiently 
fatisfied ns how much certain philofophers have been miftaken, who have conceived 
the clouds of a nature diflerent from fogs. 'J'hc clouds have f-eoLL-ntly not afeended 
to us, they have been five or fix hundred toifes below us, and f.vive veiled the valley 
from us, while the inhabitants of the plain could not difeern the fley: at other times 
thefe clouds having lei's weight, have lifen higher, and become to us a fimple fog in 
which w'c found ourfelves involved. When 1 have noticed them very much above me, 
they have always appeared very white : I do not know what better 1 can compare them 
to with regard to the colour and form they then prefented, than to heaps of cotton 
touching each other, ’.;hofe union prefents a w'avy furface. With'it-fped to the colour. 
It is precifely the fame as with water dnd glafs; glafs wc know lofes its tranfparency when 
pulverifed, and when looked on at its brighteft fide, appears to have all the whitenefs 
of fnow. So it is with water when reduced to very fmall particles, or ahnoft imper¬ 
ceptible drops in the clouds or fogs. If thefe fmall drops arc nothing ell'e than fmall 
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hollow fpheres, the interior air more or lefs dilating them muft necelTarily oblige tl» 
water which forms th# bubble to vary its thicknels, and the fmall fphere changing 
its bulk, the cloud muft afcend to a greater or Ms height, till it meets with an equili' 
brium in the bed of the atmofphere in which it floats. To-day the clouds are of a 
certain fpecific weight, and maintain their fituations at a precife height; they are ob- 
ferved throughout the whole mountain to attain but to a certain point; to-morrow the 
fmall bubbles will be bigger or lefs, the clouds become more or lefs light, and they 
will be obferved to ftation themfelvcs in a higher or lower region. It is at fun-rife 
they are noticed to be more fufceptible of motion, when they afcend in an uniform 
manner, and fometimes with great velocity. But to return to their trani'parency, as 
the fmall bubbles which compofe them, prefent too large a number of frnall furfaces 
to the light, they appear opake when viewed from below ; whereas were the fpeCtator 
ftationed above them, as we frequently were upon Pichincha and other mouniains, 
all therefletfed and intermingled rays, after having undergone various relradtions, li)rni 
the white, conformably to what we are acquainted with, regarding the property of 
light. 

There is an extraordinary phenomenon vifible alnioft every day upon thcl'e moun¬ 
tains, and w'hich muft nccelfarily be as old as the world, yet there is much probability 
we have been the firft to notice it. The firft time we remarked it, we were together upon a 
mountain of a medial height called Parabamarca. A cloud in which we were enve¬ 
loped, removing, opened to our view the feene of a very brilliant rifing fun, the clotid 
paffed from the other fide ; it was not thirty paces diftant, being yet too fliort a one to 
give it that whitenefs of which I have fpoken, when each of us faw his own fltadow 
projedted above, and only faw his own, by reafon the cloud did not prclcnl an even 
furface. Its proximity allowed us to diftinguilh every part of the lhadow ; we faw the 
arms, legs, and head ; but what aftoniflied us the moft was, that the head was deco¬ 
rated with a glory or circlet compofed of three or four concentric coronets, of a very 
lively colour, each with the fame variety as the firft rain-bow, the red being the out¬ 
ward colour. The diftances between thefe circles were equal, the luft circle the 
fainteft; and after all at a great diftance we noticed a large white circle, wliicli iur- 
rounded the whole. 'Phis was a fort of apotheofis to each fpedUuor; and I muft not 
negleft to apprize yoti, each every day calmly enjoyed the exquifite pleafuve of viewing 
himfclf decorated with all thefe glories, and faw no trace of thofe of his neighbour’s. 
It is true it is precilely the fame thing with regard to the rain-bow, although it has not 
always been attende<l to. Each Ipediator views a di/tincl: rain-bow, fince the arch has 
a dift'erent centre for every perfon ; but as the coronets which are feen upon th,e moun¬ 
tains of Peru are very fmall, and feem to belong to the fliadow of the fpedalor, each 
has a right to appropriate what hedifeovers to himfelf. The firfl immediately encircles 
the head of the lliadow, the others follow, and the fpeclator, only witnefling wliat 
concerns himl'elf, merely conjeftures that his neighbours find themfelves in a fimilar 
fituation. 

I frequently noticed the diameters of thefe circles, nor did I fail to do fo the firft 
time I beheld them; for I haftily made a fort of radius with the firft rules at hand, 
becaufe I was apprehenfive this ‘admirable fight might prefent itfelf but feidom. T 
have remarked the* diameters from one moment to another to vary in dimenfion, but 
whether lefler or greater, the interval or fpace between them always maintained its 
equality. Belide the phenomenon is only piftured upon the clouds, and on fuch only 
whofe particles are congealed, and not, like the rain-bow, on drops of rain. When a 
cloud tifat fhades the fun withdraws, and the fun becomes more ardent, quickly the 
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little bubbles of theoppofite cloud neceiarily dilate j their furface enlarging, the thick- 
nefe of the ifrater contained in them diminiihes: and reduced to a thinner fubftance, 
it isdnly a greater obliquity, or bubbles more remote from the centre of the ihadow, 
which can prefent to us, as other experiments of this nature have confirmed, the 
fame colours. The diameter of the firll circle was commonly nearly five degrees two- 
thirds, the next nearly eleven degrees, the third feventeen degrees, and thus on j 
the white circle was nearly fixty-feven degrees in diameter. The time proper to view 
this phenomenon, which requires that the fhadow be projefted from a cloud, is a fuffi- 
cient excufe for the Peruvians never having beheld it, and why they Ihould not be 
blamed for it. It is an hour not ufual for any but a philofopher to be found upon the 
fummit of a high mountain: it might probably be noticed fometimes, on t)ur moft 
elevated fteeples. All of us have feen at a ftiort diftance from us, fogs confined to a 
very circuml'cribed fpace ; one thuig only was wanting, which was the fun in the op- 
pofite horizon j but where this latter circumftance has not exaftly correfponded, a 
portion of the white circle is frequently to be diilinguiihed, as I have at different times 
remarked fince I have paid attention thereto. 

The height of the rocky fummit of Pichincha, is nearly the fame with that of the 
loweft conltant termination of the fnow on all the mountains of the torrid zone ; and 
I have found it at two thoufand four hundred and thirty-four toifes above the level of 
*the South Sea. The fnow falls much lower; it even, though but rarely, fometimes 
falls at Quito, which is more than nine hundred toifes fliort of the height of Pichin¬ 
cha, but it may be thawed the fame day: whereas in all the parts of fhe Cordelier I 
have gone over, 1 have obferved it higher to lie undiflblved. Some mountains do not 
reach this point of termination; others, as Pichincha, border upon it; others, and 
thefe in great numbers, lift themfelves ftill higher, and have their fumraits continually 
covered; and confequently, from the fnow being converted into ice, are inacceffible. 
When the mounjains are not enveloped in clouds,, their furface mull be a little thawed 
during the day; but the fun ceafing to act, the furface becomes glazed; the water 
pafles into the interftices of the lower beds, and there freezing, renders the Ihow 
extremely compaft, and forms a folid whole. The furface hardens at the fame time, 
and becomes as fmoothly poliflied as a mirror, fo that it is as it were impoffible to 
afeend higher. This limit depends upon too great a variety of circumftances not t© 
be liable to gieat iriegularities. Many mountains in Peru have a difpofition to emit 
flame, for ahnofl; all of them have been volcanic, or adually are fo notwithftanding 
their fnows, which much induce a forgetfulnefs of the circumftance: it is befides cer¬ 
tain, the larger the dimenfion of the mafs is which conftitutes their bafe, the more 
fufceptible they mull be of heat, and the limit of congelation farther removed} 
as thefe malfos muft be confidered a fecondary foil, every day i.i.biH.ig the heat of the 
fun ; on'the other hand the part covered with fnow, when very co.ifiderable, produces 
a contrary '“ffeft ; it caufes a greater cold around, capable of congelation, or producing 
ice a little lower down. In the mean time the difference is not great, inafmuch as 1 
have remu.’ked the lower boundary of the fnow, to form a level line through all the 
mountains of Peru, in a manner to enable us at a glance to judge of their height. 

The volcanoes, as I have noticed, create the ftrongeft exception to this rule; but 
the exception is fometimes fuch,as it may be difficult to forefee. This I have remarked 
with regard to Cotopaxi, a ftation of’our meridian, fituated on the eaftern chain. The 
fpot on which we were ftatbned was between one hundred and fifty and one hundred 
and -eighty toifes below the fhow j but this mountain, from a recent irruption in 1742 , 
had caufed the fiiow above to thaw. We faw it from below fometimes increafe, and 
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fometimes diniinilli, in thicknefs ; but, at the fame time, the boundary of the beginning 
of congelation likewife lowered ; and fell below the ftation on which we were encamped 
to work at our triangles. I gave fiyfelf the trouble, at the beginning of 1743, again 
to vifit the mountain, to fatisfy myfelf of this, and various other circumftances, lb that 
I could not be deceived. This fmgularity feems to have fome connexion with thofe 
acknowledged operations, in which congelation is haltened by the affiftancc of fire. In 
the meantime, the examination led me to a difcovery, that the fingularity depended 
upon a very dift'erent caufe. I difcovcred, that what at a dillance I had taken for fnow 
was not, but water, which, falling from above, and gufliing from out the mountain on 
every fide, fro?;c as it run. It is certain, that the leall degree of heat is fuflictent to 
thaw partfclcs fo delicate as fnow, when it falls upon a furface interiorly heated. But 
when a body of water of a certain thicknefs runs over the fame ground, the heat below 
may be fo weak, as not to communicate with the upper furface ; and if this i'urf;u:e is 
found expofetl to an excefs of cold, nothing can prevent it being converted into ice. 
The fnow on the higher parts of Cotopaxi thawing, from its vicinity to the fire, conii- 
nually produces new water, and this water freezing below after being divided into an 
infinity of ftreams, forms, as it were, when received at a certain dillance, ringlets of 
ice on the mountains, but, looked at from a certain dillance, it appears a perfeef cover¬ 
ing. The fame efi'ect may have place upon all the other mountains ; the fnow only 
maintaining itfelf to a certain limit in defeending ; whereas a body of water will, in* 
proportion as it decrcafes in bulk, freeze on iis furface, lower on tlic mountain, buch 
is the elucidation of this phenomenon, derived to me from my vifiting the places. If 
regard is had to the exception it furnilhes, and to otlicrs lefs confidcrable, we repeat it, 
the lower limits of the fnow conlUtutcs a fufficiently exad level line through all the 
country in the environs of tlic equator. 

But if we ex|jpine the circuraltance in a more general manner, if w'e dircil our re¬ 
gard to the globe, this line will not be found exadly parallel with the .earth : it is evi¬ 
dent it mull, in its diredion, gradually fall, as it retires from the torrid zone, or ad¬ 
vances towards the poles. In the middle of the torrid zone this line is at two thoufand 
four hundred and thirty-four toifes above the level of the fea ; at the entrance into the 
temperate zone, it will be found but two thoufand one hundred, palling by tlie fummit 
of'riieyde, or the Peak of Teneriff, which is nearly of this height *. In Trance and 
Chile, the line will pafs at fifteen or fuxteen hundred toifes, and, continuing to defeend 


* Tiie Pert Feiiiilct, to wlioni 'ht arc indthted for s great number of obfervations, afflgns, in a manufeript 
relation prclciitt-d to ilic .'Vcadtniy on his return from a voyage to the Canaries in i 724, two thoufand two 
hundred and flurtPcM toifes to tlic height of the Peak of Teneriff. Jhit we are induced to believe, for 
reafoiis we fhall give, tinr \vc mull take from the calculation of this height one hundred and forty or one 
Iiundred and (ifty toifes at lead. The ohferver worked U[)on a bale, wiiofe lengtli, not being more than 
two hundred and ten toifes, was much too Ihort, confideriiig that he was didant from the Peak not lets 
than ten thoufand toifes, Tiiis hale, too, from the badncls of its fituatioii, was not equivalent to another 
much lefs : for, confornialdy to a metliod fearcely ever good but in theory, it was direded up the moun¬ 
tain, indead of having a direction nearly perpendicular : infomuch, that the bale was really reduced to 
forty toiles, which had been placed in a fituatiori nearly perpendicular to two vifnal rays dircited to the 
fiimmit of tlie mountain. Finally, P. Fcuillee negledfed the inclination of his liafe, becanfe they told 
him the fea had formerly covered the ground. Now, were this true, the ground iniilt have acquired ele¬ 
vation fine?, and dill more towards the font of the mountain where his fecond dation was fixed t how, as 
the inclining oi the grhnnd was 110 more than three toifea’in two hvmdrcil and ten, whicli is by ino means 
coufiderable, the two vifnal ravs, by reafon of the elevatioiPof the fecond llation, have tqet, at little dif- 
tance, and at little elevation in the air ; and regard being had to the fliortnefs of the reduced bafe, which 
Was not more than forty toifes, we muft dimiiiilh the height calculated by P. Feuillce a thirteentli or fo'ur- 
teemli part, 1 conceive the reader will not confider this note as foreign to a work of the nature of this, 
wliich has fo often a relation to mountains. 
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in proportion as it removes from the equator, it will touch the earth beyond the two 
' polar circles, though our calculations have regard only to the fummer. 

This line may be called that of the Conftant liower Boundary of the Snow, for 
there muft neceffarily be another, i. e. the Upper Boundary; but this, to all appear¬ 
ances, the higheft mountain of the world does not reach. If there were mountains 
high enough to lift their fununits above all the clouds, the more elevated parts of the/e 
high fumiriits would be free of fnow, and we fliould there enjoy, could we attain the 
llation, a perfeft and perpetual ferenity, as is improperly conceived of Olympus, Mount 
Ararat, and of Theyde, or the Peak of TenerifI’, ahhough the latter does not completely 
reach to the lower boundary of congelation, d’o limit myfelf fnnply to declare here, 
what I myfelf proved, fome of the mountains which have ferved as (lations for our 
triangles, Cotopaxi for inftance, have a portion covered at from fix to feven hun¬ 
dred toil'os of perpendicular height. It will be unneceffary to mention others along our 
meridian, as well as on both fides tlte river Magdalene, approaching the fea from the 
nortli, to Saint Martha. Chimborazo, which is the highell of all 1 have noticed, or 
even feen, is three thoufand two hundred and feventecn toifes above the fea, and the 
part of it on which the fnow lies more than eight hundred. But if the clouds fome- 
times pafs lower, which opens the fummit to our view, they alfo pafs foractimes con- 
fiderably above the fummit, even to three or four hundred toifes, which has enabled 
me at a difinnee to judge of them, comparing their height with the dimwnfions of the 
mountains 1 had already meafured. In a word, the fpace, in the perpendicular or ver¬ 
tical fenlc, hetweou the two boundaries, the upper and lower of the fnow, is at leaft, 
in the torritl zone, eleven or twelve hundred toifes; we mufl even confiderably add to 
this height, if it is permitted us to confound the clouds formed by the fmoke of the 
volcanoes with others, for I have obferved it afeend feven or eight hundred toifes Bill. 
higher. I’hus, if we fliould Hop at this laft boundary, and there had_^en mountains 
high enough, a gii dle or zone of ice might have been noticed, the be^ning of which 
w'ould have been at two thoufand four hundred and forty toifes above the level of the 
foa, and ending at nearly lour thoufand three hundred or lour thoufand four hundred 
toifes ; not that we are to conclude from hence the cefi'ation of the cold at this point, 
fince it is certain, on the contrary, the farther wc are removed from the earth, the 
greater w'ill he, the degree of cold, but by reafon that the clouds or vapours cannot 
afeend higher. 

It is not difficult, by a little attention, to be convinced, that the cold muft na¬ 
turally incrcafe in tlie proporticai w^e are lifted into the atmofphcre. It is not only the 
firft obllacle to our afeending, but alfo to our breathing, in a very great elevation, had 
V’e the power to reach it; a cir^umftance which has not enough iinprefldd the minds 
of thofe, whofe ideas have led them to conceive and talk of an ag. c tole refidence above 
the region of the clouds. It had been rcafonable, in order to deferibe the cold felt 
upon the fummit of mountains, to infilt upon the Ihort duration of the power or adtion 
of the fun, which falls but for a few hours upon each of their fides, and frequently not 
at all. An horizontal plain, when the Iky is clcar,*is fubjedf, in the middle of the day, 
to the perpendicular action of his rays, the force of which nothing can diminilh; whereas 
an inclined furface, the fides of an high point of rocks, almoft perpendicular, can only 
be played upon by them. But let us cfonfider for a m»mont an inlalated point, in the 
inidft of an elevated atmofphere, and draw an abftradion from all mountains, and even 
clouds which float in the air. 

The more diaphanous the centre may be, the lefs of heat it will imbibe from the im* 
mediate a£Uon of the fun. The facility with whkh a very tranlparent body gives paf- 
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fage to the rays, is evidence that its fraall particles is fcarcely affeded by them. Indeed, 
what impreffion can it receive, oppofmg no obftacle to their paflage ? According to 
the obfervation I have formerly made, the light, when formed of parallel rays, lofes not 
here below one hundred thouiandth part of its force traverfmg a foot of free air. One 
may judge from this, how few of the rays are deadened, or can ad upon this fluid, in 
palling through a bed whofe thicknefs (I will not confine myfelf to fay) is not an inch 
or a line, but I will even fay, is not the Ample diameter of a molecule. In the mean¬ 
time, fubtilty and tranfparency are the greater as more elevated : the natural eye, in 
looking at objects at a diftance in the Cordelier, will fometimes perceive this. Finally, 
the groffer air heats below, by its contad with, or vicinage, to deiifer bodies that it fur- 
rounds, and upon which it creeps; and the heat may communicate itfelf with it, nearer 
and nearer, to a certain diftance. The lower part of the atmofphere, by this means, 
daily contracts a very confiderable heat; and it will be the greater, to its degree of denfity. 
But this, we know, is not the cafe at a league and a half, or two leagues above the fur- 
fiice of the earth, although the light, when it paffes there, Ihould be more vivid. The 
air and the wind mull neceffarily then be very cold ; and the more elevated the fitua- 
tion in the atmofphere, the more penetrating it muft be. 

Further, the heat we ftand in need of to exift, is not Amply that we receive every 
inftant immediately from the fun. The momentary degree of this heat correfponds but 
with a fmall pertion of that which all the bodies which prefs upon us have contracted, 
and by which ours is pretty nearly regulated. I’he adion of the fun does but merely 
maintain in the fame ftate the aggregate of total heat, by fupplying the diminution it conti¬ 
nually fuflers from the night. If the degrees added are greater than thole loft, the 
body of heat, as in fummer, will augment, and it will incrcafe more and more to a cer¬ 
tain line; but, conformably to what we have feen, this addition, or this total, thus to 
exprefs it, of R||umulated degrees, can never reach far up the fummit of a high moun¬ 
tain, the moft elevated point of which is generally but of fmall fiae. This is i ,c 
caufe why the changes in the thermometer were fo great upon Pichincha; while at Quito 
they were fo little, and ftill Icfs on the fea Ade. The loweft ftate of the thermometer, 
at fvery place, has always relation to the degree of heat imbibed by the foil, and this 
quantity being very fmall upon the fummit of the mountain, the portion fupplied by the 
fun during the day muft neceffarily be found relatively greater. , 

It is certain one may compare the heat the earth contracts by the conftant adion of 
the fun, with the molt part of other phylical effeds, which augment by degrees, and 
are comprehended in limits they cannot pafs. The degrees of augmentotion which 
refult from the complication of the whole, are never continually equal: thefe degrees, 
principally, if confidered in the middle of their progrefs, go on diminilhing, till they 
becoine nothing, or till the effed ceaftng to augment, reaches the utmoft verge of 
accretion. Now it follows from hence, that the leffer the accumulated heat is, or the 
further diftant from its maximum^ the more augmentation it will admit in an equal time 
by the adion of even the fame agent. 

There is yet another Angularity peculiar to the elevated parts of the Cordelier, and 
which arifes from the fame caufe; and that is, when you pafs out of the lhade into 
the fun, a greater difference or alteration is felt in the temperature of the air than 
here daring our fineft days: ‘there are times' when every thing confpires at Quito to 
render the fun exceedingly piercing; one ftep only is neceikiry into the lhade, and we 
are alnioft fenAble of the cold, a circumftaiice that could nqt be, were the body of 
heat acquired by the earth much more confiderable. This explains why the lame 
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thermometer placed in the fliade, and afterwards in the fun, undergoes in no weather or 
place any proportional alteration. Upon Pichincha, this inftruraent commonly Hands 
m the morning fome degrees below the freezing point, which muft be regarded as the 
natural temperature of the ftation; but let this inftrument be expofed during the day 
to the fun, it is not difficult to conceive the effe£l will be very great, and much more 
than double in whatevsT manner raeafured. 

There remains another ohjeft, the laft to be confidered on this fubjeft, which is, to 
explain why fometimes we experience an excefs of cold, while the thermometer indicates 
but a moderate degree of it. It feems that three or four degrees, at which this iuftru- 
ment Hands below the freezing point, does not correfpond with all the inconvenience, 
it Ls bettor to fay, tvith all our fuffering: but we ought to recolleO: that we had left a 
very temperate climate, of which wc had made to ourfelves, as it were, a new country, 
and that our removals into another had always been very, Hidden. It is known from 
daily experience, in the countries we fpeak of, that the heat and cold are but relatively 
great, and that our prefent difpofition depends in a great meafure on the place w'e have 
quitted. When we afeend or defeend the Cordelier, and pafs the places elevated fix or 
I'even hundred toifes above the fea, w e feel the cold or heat in the fame place, as we may 
happen to have come I'rom below or above it; if from below, we are cold ; on the 
contrary, w'c are in the moH violent perfjMration when coining down from an height on 
which it freezed. 

We had already remarked fomething fimilar to this, when in our own iftands we had 
to afeend the higheH of the mountains there. After a journey of five or fix hours at 
Martinique, we attained the fummit of Pelee at one o’clock in the afternoon, and we 
were ikivering with cold, although tj^k thermometer Hood yet at lyi degrees above the 
freezing point: it is even necellary our refidence in any place Hiould be of confiderable 
length, to know that we could make it our conHant one ; and this proves that our pores 
do not eafily undergo an alteration, and that w'e do not all at once take difpofition of 
body congenial with each clhnate. Here wc may difeern the caufe of :ul thofe unfor¬ 
tunate accidents happening at times to thofe obliged to pafs over fome very high ridge 
or defile on leaving or entering the Cordelier. By the interception of the wind 
by the mountain we find a fpecies of flielter, and enjoy a temperate climate in our afeent; 
but no fooner have wc reached the ridge, than we are all at once feized on by the cold, 
rendered incomparably Hiarper by the frozen particles carried by the impetuofity of 
the wind that rifes upon us. Let it be reflefted how much the haHe of this change 
differs from the flownefs with which our different feafons are brought on, and the dan¬ 
ger to which we arc expofed under fuch circumHances will be the better imagined. I 
have had alfo more than once or twice occafion to remark, that a very little difference of 
elevation in very high Harions make a very confiderable one in their temperature: fome¬ 
times the weather where I have been Hationed has been but moder:'ieiy unfavourable. 
When at thirty or forty toifes above me on the part of the mountain covered with Ihow, 
on which the fiorm feemed moH to prefs, I could clearly behold it was very different. 
Some travellers have only been able to preferve themfelves, wiien the Horm j^s been of 
Ihort duration, by ripping up the belly of their horfes, and Iheltering themfelves in 
them. 

1 have already mentioned a paffage at the foot of Chimborazo, above the Guaya- 
quil, or Caracol; but there is another p^, infinitely more to be dreaded, and is the , 
moH famed in all South America; ft is named the Pafs of Gouanacas, fituated in 
34' N. latitude, between Popayan and the little town of Plata. This pafs condufts 
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over the caftem Cordelier, which maintains its height, its fumnnts ^ certain diftances 
all along being covered with fnow, keeping its firfl diredion, and terminating at about 
one hundred leagues northwards, towards the confluence of the rivers Cauca and 
Magdalene, between which it pafl'es from Papayan. I’he Pafs of Gouanacas is never 
hazarded without the utmoft dread, particularly when it is taken approaching the eaflern 
fide. It is neceflary to cncaniji as high as one can, or rather to flop at a village, tvhich 
is of the fame name, on the exterior of it; and it is alfo nccclfary abfolutcly to refolve 
to wait there, if thy- blacknefs of the clouds fufpended above us gives indication of bad 
weather. Tlie mules, which are ufed always iu ihcfe journeys, on account of their fure- 
footednefs .and flrength, are ftill more expofed to the dangers ol’ihis pafs ; they have not 
only, like their mailers, to guard againft the inteiifenefs of the cold, but they are worn 
out with fatigue: for more than two leagues on this way, the bones of thefe animals 
that have died in the journey lie fo thick, that it is not poflible to Jet a fool down wdih- 
out treading on them. 1 have been obliged to encounter this deJilc in order to embark 
on the river Magdalene for Carlhagcna, dn my return to Europe. As I crofl'ed it from 
the interior of the Cordelier, 1 mud nccefl'arily have been iu a fituation more able to 
buffet with the labour of the pafl'agc, 011 the fouth fide of which, and at a diffance of 
from four to five leagues, there is a vei'y high mountain covered with fnow, called 
Cocounoucou, an old volt^o, now abfolutely extingiiiilied, and on the north anodur 
mountain, covered in the firae manner with Jiiow, which is that <j 1 Ilouila. Upon the 
fummit of the defile is a fmall lake, the waiter of which was not Jrozen; and, at 
lefs than one hundred toifes from each other, on one fide are found the iburces of 
the Cauca, and on the other the fources of the Magdalene. 1 fiw many packages 
that had been left by travellers on their route, but we chofe to leave them'to an¬ 
other time, preferring this to the not getting out ol this dangerou;', pafs between 
fun-rife and fiinfet. 1 eJlimate the diitaiice iietw'een Popayan and La Plata 'at from 
nineteen to twenty leagues, while the journey commonly requires tv.enty or twenty- 
two days. 

Although the mountains are rendered inaccefllblc by the- fnow', above the lower 
freezing boundary, yet M. Condaniine and inyfelf ai'cended ihi- volcano of Picliin- 
cha in the month of June 1742, w'hich is tinotlier fiiinmit more elevated than the firJl, 
behind which, with reJ'peef to Ouilo, it is finrated. We found ourJelves fniTouiuied 
with fnow; it blocked up for fomc days all the ro'ad to ns, and W(!,were J’oinetinies 
■obliged to exert ourfelves very much to pixwent it crufhing our rents down upon 
us, under which we were flieltcred; from its recent fall, and yielding to the pref- 
fure of our fteps, the declivity, too, not being precipitous, nor the diffance long, we 
were able to reach the height and the edge of the volcano, whofe different eruptions 
had proved fatal to Quito. I’lie extreme ffiarpneJs of the cold would not allow us to 
remain little more than half a quarter of an hour. It occurred to us, in our infpedfioii 
of the places, that two obftacles had fufpended the gi eat effecit of the volcano upon the 
town ; one was the interpofiiion of the ftony fummit, upon which we made the long 
and diffre^ng ftay ; ‘the other, the half-circle of rocks upon the mouth of the volcano, 
to the fide of Quito, the refiftance of which deiermiued the direftion of the erupted 
matter generally another way. It is fingular, wdiile we wxre in the midft of our exami¬ 
nation, another volcano in the eaffern chain flamed beneath us, Cotopaxi, w'hich, by 
melting its fnowS, recalled to our recolle^Hon' its ancient ravages, and one of the moff 
remarkable epochs in the hiJlory of thofe countries. 

M. Condamine and myfelf afeended once more above the lower boundary of perpetual 
fnow, upon ChouflTalong, or Le Coraijon dc Barioauevo, another mountain, one of the 
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hills of whictffefved us as a bafis to our triangles. Its ftony parts were formed like the 
roof of a houfe, and its northern extremity being aimoft quite bare of fnow, we availed 
ourfelves, though with much labour, of the circumftance: when we had reached the 
height, we found ourfelves covered with ice. The height of the mountain is 3476 toifes, 
conformable to the georaetricn! admeaftirements I have taken of it: the mercury in the 
barometer w'as at 15 inches 9 h'nes, rather more than 12 inches 3 lines lower than on the 
fea-fhore. A barometer had never b(dore been taken fo high, and there is much pro¬ 
bability that no pcrfon had ever been at tlie fa>.ne place; for thefe forts of joumeys are 
attempted without a motive, d'lje love of riches, w hich moves fo many people at Peru, 
as every w here elfe, fo far from leading them up fuch elevated rocks, rather urges them 
to feek and ranfack the hollows beneath. 

It is enough that the lirlt bed of fnow that has fallen upon a mountain has not been 
fubjeft to be diflblvcd ; that the firll and fecond fhould be IHll lefs liable: thus, it feems, 
the fnow muft neceflarily increafe in thicknefs, till, lofing its flielving form, it finks, 
which an earthquake may alfo occafion it to do, Maffes large as a houfe have been 
feen to roll down, and have kept their body, although confiderably below the line of 
the level we have mentioned, by rcafon they have fallen under fhade into fome hollow 
or deep ravine, d'he wind covers thefe mafles with faiK^which attaches itfclf to them, 
hence they lofe their whitenefs, and may be mi/laken fo*eaI rocks, of which they par¬ 
take aimoft of the hardnefs. One of thel’e mafles having fallen from Cotopaxi in 1739, 
I afeertained fome months aft(;r a part of the thicknefs of the fnow on the mountain : I 
meafured it by the aid of a micrometer, examined it in various places, and found it 
fifty-four feet thick, although this could only be confidered as' a part of the whole 
thiclcnefs. I had occafion, at the beginning of the year 1743, c^.meafure another 
thicknefs, though a partial one, and 1 found it fevonty-fix feet, at the time the moun¬ 
tain was vomiting torrents of fmoke and flame. 


PART III. 

REMARKS, OR PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS, UPON THE NATURE OF THE SOIL, EARTH¬ 
QUAKES, VOLCANOES, See. 

'T'HE mountains around Quito appear to contain but few'metals, notwithftanding, in re¬ 
mote and even at the prefmt times, gold in duft has been found. The places where 
they aftually find a coiifidciable quantity of this precious metal, particularly in duft, 
are commonly fituated nni..h lower. On the north fide of the equator, and at two 
degrees diftant from it, the Cordelier is perceived to have ahnolt loft all its height: 
fcarcely it poflefles one-fourth of the elevation it has in the environs of Quito; it 
afterwards rifes again very fuddenly near to Popayan, which is fituated at from eight 
to nine hundred toifes above the level of the fea*, but it lowers once again, not the 
eaftern part, but the other chain on the fide of the South Sea, which, turning afidc 
to the weft, after liaving thrown out a branch to the eaft of the gialph of Darien, 
takes the way of the ifthmus of Panama, dividing the Choco from the reft of South 
America, and palfes on to Mexico. ‘ 

* The mercury flood in the barometer at Popayan at 22 inches loJKncs; nor would it vary, as is the 
cafe in all elevated places in the torrid'zonc, beyond line. 
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There is much gold contained in the weftern Cordelier, as alfo in the bafe of thr 
eaftern one, and in another very long chain, which breaks a little to the fouth of Po- 
payan, and afterwards paffing on by Santa Fe de Bogota and Merida, ends towards 
Caraccas upon the North Sea; as the gold-dull is found in fituations low with re- 
fpe£l to the reft of the Cordelier, it is never difcovered till two beds of different 
ftrata are removed, under which it lies concealed. The firft is of ordinary or the com¬ 
mon earth, three or four feet thick, and fometimes ten or twelve; beneath is often 
found a ftratum or bed not fo thick, of a yellowilh colour, and yet lower a third, of a 
violet colour, which is often three or four feet in thicknefs, but fometimes not an inch, 
and this it is with which the gold is mixed. The colour of the earth changes again 
below, becomes black as at the furface, and contains no metal. It appears as il the 
gold, before it had been covered by the two upper ftrata, had been walked by the run¬ 
ning v'aters. We are alfo allured that this foil, once walked or robbed of their riches, 
never produces them more, which proves that the gold had been, as it were, depolited 
there : it is probable this may not hold good with regard to cither mines, in which the 
metal may be mcorporated with fomc ftony fiibftance. It is pretended in thefe laft, 
which, properly fpeaking, are the mines, and which are found in the bowels of the 
mountains, though I have ne^ feen them, and arc only found beyond the fouth of the 
equator, there is a daily new |■bdudion of metallic matter. 

In the environs of Popayan, as is the cafe at Quinamajor, Ikrbacoa, and even at 
Choco, the fituation of w 4 ich places I have already noticed, they do not carry away 
the foil to be walked, as is done at Chili: to do this would be almoft always too diffi¬ 
cult, and even impoffible, particularly as the roads are impradticable for beafts when 
burthened. The gold is feparated from the earth by an operation upon the fpot: a 
trench is made of about forty feet in length, according to the inclining of the foil, to 
which they give from five to fix in breadth ; the two firft ftrata are thrown out, anfl 
water palTes through the excavation by me.ins of an opening at the lower extremity ; 
while this is paffmg five or fix men arc labouring in the water with Iliov'els and iron 
rakes to feparate the earth which contains the metallic particles. This labour will laft 
for a fortnight or three weeks, and until all the parts of the third bL'tl comprehended 
in the fpace have not only been diluted, but drawn away, and nothing remains at tlic 
bottom but the gold-duft, with the heavieft part of the fand. They know when they 
have dug a fufficient depth by the blacknefs of the earth adhering to the implements 
they ufe in digging. There is no failure of water in the country, where the rain 
falls almoft inceffantly ; at the fame time, as the foil is not competent to the retentioii 
of it, they have fometimes to go far in fearch of it; and their right to it in the forefts is 
difputed, fo that they are obliged fometimes to purchafe it very dear, and it is really ob¬ 
tained but by weight of gold ; and the expence is great to convey it to the places where 
they want it, which is done by a fort of aqueduds, haftily conftructed of the bamboos 
1 have before mentioned. This difficulty. Joined with a want of proviftons, which in 
thefe places are not to be got at, or which they have not time to cultivate, obliges them 
frequently to abandon their works in different placra, rich in the extreme. 

The remainder of the labour, the gold-duft, and the fand with which it is interraixt, 
once colletled, lakes up but little time ; a few walkings are fufficient;'for which purpofe 
they ufe a fort of dilh or bafon, in which they tofs it about, and pour it off from time to 
time. The operation is frequently forwarded by the glutinous juice of certain plants, 
which fixes upon the fand, but not with the fame facility on the gold : when the latter 
is drawn away by the fand, which oftai happens, they ufe the loadftone to liberate it. 
Sometimes they have recourfe to ^ very oppofite expedient: they make ule of mercury; 
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to Choco they are frequently under the neceffity of doing this, as the metal is found 
mixed with the platma, a fpecies of pyrite peculiar to the country. The artifts who 
work in the deferts of America (hould be acquainted only with the fimpleft modes of 
chemical operations. To withdraw the quickfilver without lofing any of it, they con¬ 
tent themfelves with a wooden difli or bafon, in which they put a certain quantify of 
water; in the middle they lay two tiles, upon which they put another, heated, and 
which is intended to fupport the amalganjation, and then cover the whole with a lelTer 
bafon, fo that it may throw back the exhaling mercury into that below. The gold in 
the environs of Popayan is from twenty-one to twenty-two carats. One of thefe trenches, 
the dimenfionsof which I have'given, will not give fometimes more than a lingle mark, 
but frequently five or fix, and even as far as eighteen or twenty, when they have been 
fortunate in their difeovery. Grains of a very confiderable fize are fometimes found. 

Quito cannot boatt of poffeffing thofe riches, fo arabitioufly fought after, that are 
found in Choco, but it pofl'efles a more fubftantial blefling in the goodnefs of its foil. I 
will add to what I have already noticed, that they have frequently there the pleafure to 
behold the trees bearing at the fame time blollom, buds, and fruit. It cannot be 
doubted that the perfect equality of the feafons is favourable to thofe trees peculiar to 
hot countries, though it apj(ears to have rather a contrar^ffed upon thofe tranfplanted 
there from Europe. A convenient temperature for th*atter may eafily be found in 
the Cordelier, but, as the heat is not difiributed there as with us, there muft be always 
fomething wanting ; they cannot, as it were, repofe themfelves for a certain time, and 
at another, fo ad as to colled their whole force; and this may be the reafon why our 
fruits never reach the perfedion they acquire in Europe. Perhaps, among thofe of the 
country, there are alfo fome which might be improved by changes in the feafons; for 
even the tree whicli produces the moft delicious fruit that I am acquainted with, Jofesits 
leaves every year. 

This fruit, which I can compare to none of ours, and which I Ihould 5 e tempted to 
place in a rank above any, is called Chiriraoya : it is frequently larger than the largell 
of our apples ; its ikin is rather tougher, though not quite fo thick as that of our fig, 
and of deeper colour, and is in a manner covered with fcales, flightly formed, or as they 
might have been engraven with a chifel; the pulp is white and fibrous, but infinitely 
delicate. The Anana, when well chofen, and thoroughly ripe, is alfo of exquifite fla¬ 
vour, and the moft perfed perfume: but the moft part of other fruits, which leaves not 
a little degree of acidity behind their flavour, have in the torrid zone a tafte of caflia or 
fome other, difagreeable to thofe not accuftomed to it. 

After all, it is not clear that, with additional attention, it would not be poffible, not 
only to improve the quality of thefe fruits, but to increafe their quantity. Agriculture, 
notwithftanding the fmiling appearance of the plains, is, as arc ail other arts, extremely 
negleded in Spanifli America, where they ignorantly renounce many advantages it 
would coft them little to benefit from. It will be with difficulty credited, though the 
fad is not to be difputed, confidcring the great number of people who go every year 
into thefe countries, and cannot be conceived entirely ignorant of gardening, that the 
trees of Peru are all wild : they underhand not here to convey the fap of one tree into 
another, and as little do they comprehend the utility of thinning them of their branches. 
I'hus muft we be ignorant of the real vhlue of all thefe fo naturally'fertile lands. "We 
can only comprehend that they are dapable of being rendered more produdive, fince 
they are fo very liberal, with fo little trouble to the inhabitants, in their gifts. 

Perhaps the aflies thrown out at the eruption of the volcanoes, when perfedly incor¬ 
porated with the foil, may contribute much to its fecundity; the whole country abounds 
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In falls, almoft every morning the falt-petre appears lightly, like meal, fpread over 
divers places of the ftreets and ways ; I merely relate thefe particular things, and relate 
them only becaufe I think them worthy of notice. M. do Tournefort has obferved that 
the water-melons thrive well in the faline foils of Armenia, particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trois-Eglifcs (three churches). To judge by the courfe of the rivers as 
laid down in our maps, we mull imagine this laft place to be very elevated. I was much 
furprifed to find a place at fifteen or fixteen leagues north of Quito, in every refpefl: 
like to the fouth of the river of Mira. I’he foil there, particularly in the village of 
Saint Catherine de Salines, is fufficiently impregnated with fait, to furnilh the whole 
province with that article; excellent water-melons grow in the fame place, and the 
whole of the canton is the moll fruitful of the Cordelier. 

It is eafy enough to examine into all the depth necclfary of the foil in Peru, the 
earth being there cut into ravines ; thel’e are found frequently of two lumdred toifes 
broad by from fixty to eighty in depth, fame even more confiderable. Many of 
them may have been the efi'ecl of earthejuakes, but the tnoft part have been cauled 
by the rapid currents of water from the mountains, capable in ftorms of carrying 
every thing along with them; yet thei'e llreams at other times are fo fliallow that 
one may pafs over them without wetting one’s feet; fometimes the fides of thefe 
ravines are cut perpendicularly down, and if we give ourfdves the trouble of going 
to their origin, we difeover they begin by a vertical fall, which fometimes is nor 
announced by the height of the lurface. We frequently walk over a gentle declining 
fward, and on a fudden come upon the brink of one of thefe precipices. 

It is only neceffary to feck out fome convenient defeent into thofe fpecies of large 
beds of rivers, which contain at all times but little water, to examine, as one would 
defire, all the qualities of the different llratas of the foil. No veftige is diltinguifhable 
there of thofe violent inundations which have left fo many marks of their ravages in 
every other region. I have taken every poflible means, but always .without fuccefs, 
to difeover any Ihells; probably the mountains of Peru are too high. You fee much 
of that black fand which is attrafted by the loadllone, and it is eafy to recognife that 
the ftrata, the different lhades of which are very diflindl, fo far from being the efl'ed 
of different alluvions, are rather the expanfion of matters vomited from the volcanoes; 
almoft every thing there has the appearance of being the work of fire. Some of thefe 
mountains are, to a very great depth, compofed but of fcoriae, of pmnice-ftones and 
fragments of burnt ftones of all fizes, and fometimes all concealed beneath a ftratum 
of common earth, which bears both herbage and even trees, 'i’hefe materials are 
ranged in beds of different thicknefs, which diminifh in proportion to llieir dillancc 
from the mountain: they are obferved to reduce themfelves to a foot, half a foot, 
and to an inch ; nor are they loft fight of for four or five leagues, when they get into 
the vicinage of fome other volcano, and then the fame effedl becomes vifible ai| in 
the firft. 

Thefe remarks have been made chiefly at the foot of Cotoptixi, which is become a 
mutilated cone, the fummit of which has been carried away : ^the bafe of this volcano 
is rounded, and has taken a regular form by the effufion of matter which has not been 
thrown out with force enough, or wliich was too light to be impelled. I have before 
faid, that the fton^ pyramids found at the fifmmit of almoft every mountain, have 
been only laid bare, perhaps, by the fudden rolling of the foil from them, or by the 
imperceptibility of their fall. But the caufe, there is much reafon to imagine, has 
been different with refpeft to many of them, and poffibly with PichiuqJhUj to which 
we now allude. It is not impoffible that the rock which is burnt and black, and which 
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contains much of that matter attraded by the loadftone, has been heaved up by the 
action of a fubterraneous fire; this fire having been without fufficient force to make 
its way through the fummit of the rock, had found other avenues to its rage. 

To return to Cotopaxi, we difcovered at its bafe, beds of burnt ftone reduced to 
very fmall particles, in thicknels equal to five or fix times the height of a man ; the 
upper bed is the thickeft, and is the fame I doubt not that fpreads iffclf very wide, 
and is hid under the good foil, which was originally nothing elfe than allies. I am 
led to believe we muft attribute the upper bed of calcined Hones to the dreadful erup¬ 
tion taken notice of by hiftorians, which took place after the death of Alahualpa, King 
of Quito, about the beginning of 1533, and of which we have viewed with greater 
aftoniflimcnt 01 her more extraordinary vcltiges, — Hones of from more than eight to 
nine feet diameter, carried to the diltance of three leagues, many of which form 
I’urrows that indicate the volcano from whence they were ejected. Thefe large 
floties are not burnt like thofe with which the bafe of the mountain is covered, and 
could not have been ejeded fo far but at the firH effort of the explofion. Thus it 
feenis a like effeft is not to be apprehended while the month of the volcano continues 
of its prelent breadth, which appears to be fix hundred loifes. 

'I'he Indians pretend this difaHer was announced to them, and they confidcred it as 
the fatal moment when any oppofition to the Hrangers who were come to fubjugate 
thcifl, and had already much advanced their conqucH, was become ufelefs. Pedro 
Cieca de Lion, Garcilaffo, Herrera, and all the other hiftorians mention this circum- 
Hance ; they attribute thefe predictions in part to Huayana Capac, the twelfth and laH 
emperor, and father of Atahualpa; this volcano, which is from five to fix leagues 
diHant, is called Latacunga. Were we authorifed to compute the different eruptions 
by the multitude of difl’erent beds of calcined Hones, found at the foot of this moun¬ 
tain, having no regard to the interior beds, we might fet it down the twentieth in 
fucceflion : apparently-there has been an iflue of new matters, and of different colours 
and fpecies at every eruption, and have been fucceflively ejected as they are diverfely 
arranged in the bofom of the mountain. In the mean time, there can be no doubt of 
there having been many conflagrations, and it is as certain that that of the year 1533 
has not been able alone, to fupply the quantity of matter lying at the foot of the vol¬ 
cano. Had all the different beds been ejccled at the fame time, the divers eHablifh- 
ments the liidians had in the environs of it, would have been entirely deHroyed, 
whereas fome of thefe are yet in being ; but nature forgetting, thus to exprafs mylelf, 
her flow manner of adding, embraced all this portion of the Gordelier in the convulfion. 
I have obferved thefe broken beds in the enviroits of a place called Tioupoulou, at 
more than four leagues from the volcano, and more than fertv feet in depth; how 
prodigious mull have been the agitation thus to have fradured, and piled them upon 
one another in the manner we fiitd they are! 

It was aj^parently, in remote times, atnl perhaps ere the country was yet inhabited, 
that was formed that mafs of pumice-Honcs which is at nearly feven leagues frotn Coto¬ 
paxi. The puinice-lior.es found upon the mountains are only of a certain bignefs, and 
fimply fragments. But in this place of the Cordelier which correlpomis with our tenth 
triaitgle, thefe Hones are whole rocks, parallel fhelves of frent live to fix feet thick, 
within a fpace of more than a fquare league, the depth of which is' unknown. Only 
imagine the nature, and what mult have been the volume of fire capablv of throwing 
this enormous nr.ds into fufion, and doing it at once, and in the place whore it now is; 
for it is ealy to lit isiy one's felf it has never been thrown out of order, and that it has 
cooled in the very place it has been liquified. The neighbourhood has profited by 
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this immenfe quarry, the whole of the little town of Latacunga, in which there are 
fome very pretty houfes, has been built entirely of the ftone taken from it, fince the 
earthquake which deftroyed it in 1698. 

The laft burning of Cotopaxi (1742,) which began in our prefence,*did no mif- 
chief but by the melting of the fnows j although it made a new opening at the fide 
near the center of the portion of the mountain continually fnowed, while the flames 
made their way ^t the fuminit of the truncated cone. There were two fudden inunda¬ 
tions, viz. the a4th of June, and the ninth of December ; bur the lafl. is incomparably 
the greateft. We muft firfl: mention that the water fell at the leaft from feveu to eight 
hundred toifes. It overthrew in its firft impetuofity the poll we had availed ourfelves 
of as a ftation for our fixth and fevenih triangles. The furges ,it formed in the plain 
were lifted up more than fixty feet, and in fome places more than one hundred and 
twenty. Not mentioning the infinite number of cattle it carried away, it fwept along 
with it from five to fix hundred houfes; and was the occafion of the death of from 
eight to nine hundred perfons. All thefe waters had a courfe of feventeen or eighteen 
leagues to run, or rather to ravage, to the fouth of the Cordelier, before they could find 
an outlet at the foot of Tongouragoua; the voyage of which was made in three hours 
and not more: hence the mean rapidity of the waters may be eftimated. But if we 
may be permitted to judge by the various effefts produced at three or four leagues^rom 
the mountain, its courfe muft have been after the rate of fifty feet in a fecond of time. 
There were very heavy ftones more than ten or twelve feet in diameter that had changed 
their places, and had been tranfported more than fourteen or fifteen toifes, upon an 
almoft horizontal furface. 

Every body at Quito was perfuaded that the waters iflued from the bowels of the 
mountain; and this they were the more led to believe from the fignification attached 
to the word volcano, in that country. They pretend volcanoes are of two fpecies, i. c. 
fire and water. Indeed it is not impollible that large colledions‘of water may be 
formed in thefe cavities, which lie high upon the mountain. This colledion, as M. 
Defcartes explains it, may be kept up by the evaporation of the waters below. If this 
evaporation is not the effect of the heat of the fun, a very ftrong one may be kept up 
by its contiguity to a fubterraneous fire; and when thefe waters fhall have collcded to 
a great quantity, we are not to be furprifed at its breaking down the walls or partitions 
that confine it, and that it fliould fpread all at once over the face of the country. But 
we do not conceive this to be the cafe with refped to Cotopaxi, to prove that the 
waters boiled in the refervoir formed in the fummit of the mountain for their reception, 
and that it was the excefs of ebullition which occafioned their burfting their bounds, 
they inftance the drowned carcaffes, which almoft all appear to have been expofed tp 
the aftion of boiling water. 

Many neceffary points with relation to the prefent fubjefl were cleared up to me 
on my vifiting the places. I had many teftimonials from perfons entitled to all confi¬ 
dence, who fortunately were refident but upon the edge, as it were, of the inundation; 
who affured me the water was not hot. They obferved an oily matter which was in¬ 
flamed, and forced on before it; and which might have produced the effeQ: obfervable 
on the carcaffes. They affured me alfo, when they heard the great noife which pro¬ 
bably was caufcd'by the firft fall, the mountain was enveloped in the clouds, which 
abfolutely confutes the relation of thofe who gave out they had feen the waters like 
a river, rufli over the brink of the volcano, in a manner refembling liquor pouring from 
an inclining vafe. And laftly, it appears to me on examining the extent of the fpace which 
had been overflown, and every other circumftance attending the overflow, that a very 
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fiiiall quantity of water might have occafioned all the difafter. The inundation was not 
of more than a quarter 6t a minute’s duration in many places; it was commenced by 
a ftunning noife ; neighbours reciprocally gave notice of the danger to etch other} but 
many, inftq|d of taking tq the neighbouring heights, met the danger. The waters 
difappeared in an inftant, and but for the melancholy veftiges and marks it left of its 
paflage, it might have been conceived as a dream. 1 fufpeft the fnow had melted for 
ibme time upon the furamit of the volcano, and that below being more diftant from 
the fire, preferved its confiftence, and formed a kind of bafon witft the ridge of the 
mountain; but the melting always incrcaling, and the weight augmenting too confi- 
derably, the waters mull necelTarily fall; and with it many large mafles of fuming 
fnow were obferved to be drawn along with them, and which, although broken, were 
yet more than fifteen or twenty feet diameter. 

Something fimiiar to this happened when a violent earthquake overthrew the little 
town of Latacunga, and many hamlets or villages as far as Ambato, lying towards the 
third part of our meridian. A very high mountain fituated very near to Chimborazo, 
fell} as even did feme others of lefs elevation which were upon the fame line, and 
wliofc fragments have been of ufe to us in our triangles. There iffued fo great a quan¬ 
tity of water from them, as to caufe a great inundation in the neighbourhood of them, 
if foil falling, diluting, and metamorphofing itfelf into mud may be called an inunda¬ 
tion ; but it was a mud fufficiently liquified to run under the form of ftreams and 
rivers, of which many veftiges are yet vifible. Cargavirazo, the higheft of thefe 
mountains, is now but of middling elevation. Others partially crumbled, one half 
fell, and the other remained } having the fide from which the falling portion feparated, 
too ftcep to be afeended. I had the curiofity to go up one of thefe mountains named 
Pugnalic, at the foot of which we had a fignal} 1 met with an infinity of clefts, which 
obliged me to proceed with caution, and the foil appeared to me extremely pul- 
verift'd. Cargavirazo, when it loft its height, took a dwarf conical figure; there rnuft 
be much fait contained in it, which aids congelation. Although it is much below the 
line of the lower level of the fnow on other mountains, yet is its fummit continually 
covered with fnow; and is the only marked exception to what is genferally obferved. 
Whole fields planted with trees are noticed, that have evidently been detached and 
carried to fome leagues from each other. At Latacunga the calamity was in the ex¬ 
treme, whole fiiinilics were buried together under the fame roof, and abfolutely there 
was not a houfe in which they had not to lament the death of forne one inhabiting it. 
This dreadful feene took place or. die 20th of June 1698, one hour after mid-night, 
and the whole mifehief was caufed by the firft Ihock. 

It is not aftonifhing that judicial aftrology at Peru fhould pretend to a prognoftication 
of the periods of earthquakes and volcanic irruptions. A tafte for th's vain fcience is 
preferved in every country, where true fcience has yet made but little progrefs. A 
curious man, a fubftitute of the profeffor of mathematics in the univerfity of Lima, 
publifhed, in 1729, a work, under the title D*Horloge AJlronomique des Tremblemens 
dc Terre, (ai. Aftronomical Dial of the Earthquakes,) in which he confined himfelf to 
mark out the fatal hours during which they were to be apprehended. In 1734, he fent 
out another book into the world, wherein he imparted to the public a Tragic Period, to 
fervd as a rule to diftingaifli the years .fubjeft to fimiiar accidents^ and he did not 
fcruple to advance, that i^ in 1729, his aftronomical dial was already confirmed by one 
hundred and forty-three obfervations, he had, in 1734, colledfted feventy others, equally 
conformable thereto. It has been long obferved, that maritime places are more ex- 
pofed to thefe dreadful phenomena than inland ones. If we glance over the places of the 
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old world, where volcanoes have been, we fhall find them to have been fituated on 
Mands, or upon the Ihores of the fea. The Alps, ,for example, are not fiiHje^t to 
earthquakes; it is the portion of Italy advancing upon the Mediterranean. So it is in 
America. There may be fometimes a colleftion of inflammable matter cofpealed in the 
bowels of the earth, waiting only for water to take fire. Nou , on any unufual rife of 
the fea, occafioned either by the flux or reflux of its tide, nr from being fimply im¬ 
pelled by the winds, it may make its way over the banks witliin which it is confinetl, into 
divers fubterraneous canals, and find an entrance into many places, which under any 
other circumftance it could not otherwife do. 

It follows, evidently, from hence, that all the circumflances of the mooids motion, 
fo fenfibly affeding the flux and reflux of the fea, may alfo extend therafelvcs to earth¬ 
quakes and volcanic irruptions. Thus an aftrologer, continually talking of the head 
and tail of the dragon, of the moon, of the diftance of this planet from' the fun, and 
its fituation, with regard to his apogaeon or perigaeon, and talking of them as he ever 
does, in a vague and undetermined manner, may by hazard advance many things in 
this particular divination not altogether void of fenfe. 1 have ever confidered the fub- 
jeft worthy of difcuilion; and I will now, in a few words, offer here the refult of my 
obfervations, which falls naturally within the plan of this relation. 

The great number of individual caufes which contribute to thefe dreadful accidents, 
is, perhaps, the reafon why the concurrence of many of them often fupply what is 
wanted on the fide of others; but the precife inftant, and even the time of the 
efie£f raufl be, neceflarily, more uncertain. Perhaps the heat of the fun may alfo 
have fome influence; we know, at leaft, that it is affifling to the inflaming ingredients 
or matters chemills fometimes mix together, to give us a reprefentation of a volcano 
when emitting fire. The tovra of Lima has been three times deltroyed : the tirft time, 
in 1586; the two laft, in 1687 and 1746. The firft difafter happened in July the 9th ; 
but the two others in Oftober the 19th and 28th; after the eqyinoflial tides had 
thrown a great quantity of water into the fubterraneous cavities, and when the fun, 
advancing in the auftral hemifphere, began to difpenfe his greateft heat. There have 
been three other very confiderable earthquakes; the one of the 17th June 1678, we 
cannot urge as an example to our purpofe; but the other two happened in November the 
27th and 13th, one in 1630, and the lafl in 1655. 

Thus, it appears, that of the fix violent earthquakes with which*Lima has been 
afflided, inflead of having happened at feafoiis in the year remote from each other, 
four have takea place in the months of Odober and November. This fingularity may, 
perhaps, be regarded as chance: but, is it not poflible, that the return of the heat, and 
high tides, may have contributed thereto ? The gales that blow upon the coafl: of Peru 
in the environs of I^ima, may have a tendency to keep thefe back in the September 
equinox, longer than in other places, confidering alfo, that numbers of thefe places are 
fituated far fouthward, although in the torrid zone. 'I’he communication there is be¬ 
tween the diflerent fubterraneous cavities may alfo give a wider fcope to the effeft of 
the flux and reflux of the tide. The moft violent of the different earthquakes I have 
felt, threw down fome houfes in the vicinage of Latacunga, and killed many people. 
There was feen at the fame time, although not at the fame .hour, a flame iffuing 
from a lake, o» a neighbouring mountain. • This was at the beginning of De’cem- 
bw of the year 1736. From other fitnilar • obfervations I have made, and all 
things elfe confidered, it appears to me, confining rayfelf to a fimple fad, that if in all 
feafons in Peru they liable to thefe difaftrous phenomena, they are neverthelefs 
rather more little to thetii in the latter months of the year. 
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The author we have already fpoken of, affures us there is abfolutelyno other critical 
time, thah that of the fm hours and fome minutes the moon takes up to pafs the horary 
circle between three and nine. This is precifely the time of reflux: for it is full fea 
upon aimOft all the toaft of South America in the South Sea, when the moon paffes the 
horary circle at three. But let us examine how many different circumftances mull 
concur to prove that our author's rule mull be an exafl: one. It is neceffary the focus 
■ of the fire be always in the fame place; the water muff always take the fame courfe, 
enter always with the fame celerity, and that the mixture ever take up exaftly the fame 
portion of time to enflame. If it is not neceffary that all thefe circumftances Ihould 
concur, very exad compenfation Ihould at leaft be made to fupply the defeat. The 
earthquake, alfo, of the year 1746, which occafioned the deftrudion of Lima, did not 
happen while the moon was on her way of the horary circle between three and nine, 
but, on the contrary, while Ihe was paffmg the fame circle between nine and three. 
The tragic period is not lefs falfe. The author pretends, that nothing is to be appre¬ 
hended but when the horns of the moon are-found in the malignant figns of Scorpion, 
or Amphora; whereas thefe horns were then in the figns of the Virgin and Pifees. 

There are few weeks during which fome flight fliocks of an earthquake are not felt; 
if it is not in one place, it is in another; frequently no perfon pays any attention to 
them, nor gives himfelf the trouble to colled or mark their dates. An aftrologer, 
therefore, is at full liberty to boaft, that the obfervation has never been at variance with 
his conjedures. I’he only earthquakes to be dreaded by him are thofe attendant with 
the inoft difaftrous confequences. Happily thefe are rare, and may, after all, happen 
as well at one feafon as at another. They have always the wife precaution, not to con¬ 
fine their prognoftications within too narrow bounds; and befide that, the pretended 
rule ought at leaft to quadrate with fome one precedent calamity, with thofe upon which 
they form them. 

After all, if we would proceed with any method to difeover if there is really a period 
that may be denominated tragic, we inuft go another way to work. We Ihould begin 
by the examination of the fimpleft fads: the firft objed of our obfervations, it feems 
to me, Ihould be the eruptions of the volcanos. In truth, with refped to the return of 
earthquakes, the events are extremely complicated; they may be tranfmitted folely by 
the contiguity of lands, though they be very remote from the point which correfponds 
to the upper focus of the eruption. In every place fliocks are felt around to a certain 
diftance, and yet we are ignorant where particularly to fix its origin : whereas the points 
of volcanoes are more determinate in every country, and, confequently, fupply us with 
lefs equivocal obfervations. Any regular returns of thefe eruptions have never been 
ronarked; and this muft neceffarily be the cafe w ith refped to earthquakes, which, for 
the reafons we have ftated, are lefs under the controul of any » u1{n, and becaufe that^ 
in every place, they muft depend upon a great number of cafuaities. The rain-waters 
very often produce the fame eft'eds as the fea-water,» and it Ihould be confidered, it is 
in the latter months that the rains fall the moft in the countries we are fpeaking of. 
Sometimes a very violent fliock in the Cordelier is felt but over a yery confined fpace. 
There is then reafon to imagine the inflammable mafs lies very deep, and that the fea has 
no immediate connedion with the accident. Both the fea and rains contribute to many 
Ihocks, which is a double reafon they fliould be very frequent. * 

A comparifon of volcanic eruptiorfs with earthquakes throws fome light upon many 
particulars of thefe laft phenomena. Volcanoes, when in flames, ad, as it were, by 
fits} the flame or fmoke is feen to iffue by whiffs or blafts. When I was engaged on 
©ne of our ftations at Senegualap, my night’s fleep -was continually interrupted by the 
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roaring of the volcano of Macas, called Sangai. I was more than eighteen thoiBahd 
toifes diftant from it j notwithftanding, the noife was fo frightful, as every moniettf ^ to 
wake me. This mountain is of a conic form, wanting only the point, whofe fides are 
perfectly regular. The people of the country all agree, that the mafs of this mountain 
IS continually diminifliing; its a£tuai height above tne/ea is two thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty-four toifes. The flames iflfue from its fummit, and a ftream of inflamed mat¬ 
ter often rolls down one of its fides; a ravine at its bafe has taken the name of the Sul ■ 
phur River. The roarings of the volcano are fometimes like the noife of a (harp peal 
of thunder ; but they quickly refumc their regular periods, and rumbling founds, the 
rmetition of which fo much incommoded me. I have obferved the fame pulTs of fmoke 
iflne out at regular intervals from Cotopaxi, and form a fort of flieaves of light. The 
intervals between their cmiffions, when I obferved them, were from forty-two to forty- 
three feconds. The inflamed matter in the interior of the volcano doubtlefs extended 
each time its dilatation: but this dilatation in part weakening, the inflammable parrs 
alfo a little' diminilhed ; which >?would open a way for the exterior air to re-enter, either 
by the upper or fome other opening. Perhaps, alfo, at this interval, other inflammable 
matter, unlooked- for, may find an eafy introduction; and inftantly the eruption ac¬ 
quires additional force, and re-produces a new emillion of fmoke, or a new roar. 

The materials which rake fire in the bowels of the earth, and which caufe earth¬ 
quakes, mull neceffarily be fubjed to the fame changes. When the fire takes in a con¬ 
cavity, the dilatation of the inflammable matter and air will naturally fpread wide, and 
be conveyed to other fubterraneous cavities communicating with the firlt. The roof of 
the vault is alfo violently forced, as are its fides, although the mafs of matter lies precifely 
beneaiSi. The diredion of the effort will depend then upon the horizontal or inclined 
pofition of the cavity; hence the caufe why fometimes the walls of buildings remain or 
not, according to the manner they are fituated. The roof of the vault returns to its pi ice, 
after the neceffary vibrations, which are independent of the adion of the fire. 'Fheir fpecd 
muft depend upon the fize of the vault, its thicknefs, and the nature of the materials 
of which it is formed. But the effort of the explofion abating a little, while the air be¬ 
comes much too compreffed in the adjacent cavities, it makes a violent reflux toivards 
the place of eruption, which opens another accefs, and gives occafion to a new and 
more violent fhock. Thus there mull necefl'arily be returns marked by a more excef- 
five agitation; and their intervals will be more fenfibly regular, till fome conliderable 
change happens, either in the inflamed matter, or the difpofition of the cavity. I he 
weakeft fhocks are thofe from the earth already lhaken; the ftrongeft thofe caufed im¬ 
mediately by the inflammation, vj^ich are analogous to the roarings of the volcanoes, 
and which are repeated more or lefs frequently, according to the facility with which the 
materials take fire, and alfo, as their volume has relation with the extent of the fpaces 
in which they are inclofed. 

A country containing in it fo many inflammable materials, muft be a fubjed to fur- 
nifh many other remarks to natural hiftory. Nature has there, thus to exprefs myfelf, 
continually in her hands the materials and implements for .extraordinary operations. 
Exhalations may produce, in certain places, the fame cafualties as in the famous Grotto 
4 el>Cani# Waters impregnated with mineral matters will make hot-baths, while, in 
otltiOT places, we lhall fee them labouring at mcruftations and cryftalizations. But I 
m«ft w 4 ve thefe details till another time, that I may give you a little account of the 
part ipf America over which I paffed on my return. 
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PART.IV. 

^TUBN OF THE AUTHOR FROM QUITO TO' THE NORTH SEA, BT WAY OP THIS RIVER 
MAGDALENE J—OBSERVATIONS* ON THE LOADSTONE, &C. &C. 

X^HEN I returned to Europe, and left Popayan, inftead of taking an irnmediatdy 
eaft direction, and palling out of the Cordelier by Guanacas, I could con¬ 
tinue my way northward between the two chains of mountains, and crofs the eaftern 
one near its extremity. The eaftern Cordelier has many ways over it. There is one 
about forty-five leagues more to the north, which leads from Cartage to Ibague, 
over which we muft be drawn by oxen, inftead of mules. Thefe /animals have rings 
through the cartilage of their nofes, to which are faftened leather thongs, which are 
ufed as reins: they have more ftrength to bear the fatigue of fo oppreffive a road; the 
traveller is lefs expofed to being fatigued by their movements, which are flow; and 
befides, fhe feet of oxen, by their particular make, are better adapted to extricate them- 
felves from the mires, in which are found neither any ftones, nor any folid body to pre¬ 
vent them finking. I had many reafons for preferring the Pafs of Guanacas ; but what 
induced me the more readily to make choice of it, was, being defirous of examining the 
courfe of the river Magdalene, I was very glad to reach as foon as polfible its fliores^ 
I had traced a map of the countries I had gone over, and I propofed to myfelf to make 
one of thofe walked by this river. 

It is exceedingly eafy for an obferver to determine the fituation of any place, through 
which he is led, refpeftively, in all this part of America. It is fufficient, with thecom- 
pafs, to take thediredion of the moft diftant mountains in view. We chance, after a 
few days, to journey at thebafeof thefe mountains, and others in the diftance prefent 
themfclves to our fight. I found it equally eafy to afeertain the length of the way. My 
courfe was almoft always pretty exad to the north j I made my way, as it almoft 
always happens, but by Ihort journeys ; when one is obliged to carry one’s bed and 
provifions along with one; befides our batings were frequent. Sometimes we have 
been flopped by the hidden fwelling of fome river, at others by our mules ftraying, 
which occafioncd the lofs of part of a day to find them.' They are never tied to one 
another, but left at liberty, that they may find more eafily and with lefs rilk provender 
in the woods, and on the brinks of the precipices : there is no better method known 
to guard againft lofing them, than by accuftoming them to the company of horfes, 
which will ferve them as a guide, and will feldora wander far. I endeavoured to be¬ 
nefit all I could from thefe forced batings, of which I did not aV?'y s complain, by ac¬ 
quiring. a more perfeil knowledge of the country. I took the '.atitude every time it 
was in my power. I had a round iron plate with a hole pierced through it, by which 
I was enabled to form a gnomon, which I fometimes raifed to eight or nine feet in 
height by refting it upon the trunk of fome tree, or againft the polls of my tent; 
when, inftead of encamping in the open field, I met \»th any cabin or houfe, the faci¬ 
lity of the operation encreafed; I had only to throw afide a little of the thatch, to 
introduce my plate of Iron. To ayoid the error of any unevennefe of the furfac^ which 
commonly was not horizontal, I received the rays of the fun upon a tile or piece of 
board ; from the fmall hole I let fall a plumb-line; I meafured with the equal divifions 
of a compafs of projmrtion, ufing a reed for my rule, two fides of a triangle, the 
length of the ray of light which ferved for the hypothenufe, and the fhortefl diftance 
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from the point on which the ray fell to the plumb-line ; and afterwards refolye^)%e 
triple by a calculation, .^eating i^ as k was effe£Hvely, as a, reftj^gle.^-: ii il , ;, 

j'thefe obfervations, frequently repeated, correfted one in the > eftiraation t .ihEi^ 
the length of diftanceS. The badnefe of the road in the Cordelier, the paflage of the 
dreams and rivers we frequently meet with when waleave it, and when we coaft the. 
bafe of the, chain of mountains, will throw us into errors, howfoever experienced we 
may be. .The raterated obfervations of the latitude came to my aid, which, in com¬ 
bining with the diredions I obtain with the load-done, I attained to determinations 
fui^wntly exatl for all the ordinary purpofes of geography. We follow the Ihore of 
the .Magdalene almod all the way from Plata to Honda, and mod generally its wedern 
fide. Honda is a very cheerful little town, and the fird port we meet with up the 
river, which is neverthelefs navigable confiderably above. I had no means during'my 
navigation, of availing myfelf ot the heights of the mountains; but I meafured from 
time to time the rapidity of the run of the river, and continually noticed its dire£lion. 
It took me up fourteen days to defcend, fubmitting myfelf to the force of its current, 
and every night I flept on fliore. The time I remained at Mompox, which is a very 
pretty port about feven leagues above the confluence of the Magdalene with the Cauca, 
is not comprehended in thefe fourteen days. I annex here under the form of notes, 
the refult of all my afeertainments, which were confirmed, when on the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember 1743 I reached the lower part of the river in the vicinage of Carthagena 
and Saint Martha, the fituation of which places with regard to Quito, I was ac¬ 
quainted with *. 


* Places Jituated in the Cordelier. 


Combal, a town iituateO at the foot of a volcano always covered with fnow, - - 

Ypiales - 

Pafto, a linall town at the foot of a volcano almoil always burning, . . . 

Mercaderes, a village three leagues to the north of the river Mayo, which feparates 
the two biflioprics of Quito and Popayan; and to which Huayana-Capac, the 
laft Inca, carried his conquefts towards the north, . . . . . 

Popayan, an epifcopal city, - 


Places out of the Cordelier. 

La Plata, -ii,, - - - - - - - - - . . 

Bacche, a haihlet half a league weft of the river Magdalene, - • 

Nwva, a fmall town on the other fide of the river Magdalene, and nearly three 
leagues and a half diftant from Bacche, and fouth-fouth-eaft of it, - . • . 

La Wla Vieja, upon the eaft fide of the fame river, and three leagues north-eaft 
from the fame hamlet, - 

Honda, the firll port up the river Magdalene, - - - - . 

Maciquita, a fmall town four leagues to the weft one quarter fouth-weft of Honda j 
the river Guali running from Mariquita, palTes through the middle of Honda, 
ttc, a finall town eighteen leagues to the fouth of Honda, and eleven to the weft, 
r the road divides here from Carthago, and which they journey with oxen; Ibague 
it., fire or fix leagues to the weft of the Magdalene, . 

Mq,>PPOR> ' a »cry cummet cial port upon the weftern bank of the river Magdalene, 

Tajl^ameque, a fmall town upon the eaft Ihore of the .river; — it nearly eight 
■ l^gueaarid a half to the fuutb of Mompox, and thirteen leagues to'the eaft, ; - 

Laporqnera, a town upon the weftern fide of the Magdalene, and thrte leagues from 
, the mouth of it, - - - • r . • - - - 
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I was under the necelfity, in order to attain to ^ fufficient exaditude in the con- 
ftrudion of my map, frequently to notjce the variation of the needle, ind I was far¬ 
ther invited to this from a convi£Hon how much fuch forts of experiments are intereft- 
ing td pMIofophy. I remarked at Quito the magnetic needje to dip towards the 
north nearly ten degrees below the horizon. I fay nearly, becaufe, having cad&d 
three different needles to be made of different lengths, I could not fucceed in fixing 
them precifely to the fame inclination. At the period the variation Was found to be 
eight degrees and a half towards the north-eaft, ft was at Plata the fam^ the follovring 
year in July; and four months after, I found it at Saint Martha at fix degrees 
thirty-five minutes, and always to the north-eaft. I muft notice by the way, as it is 
fubjedt to divers irregularities, I have frequently found portions of rocks fpread over 
the furface of the foil, which exteriorly were black, and appeared to have been expofed 
to the adtion of fire, and I really believe they had been thrown there by the explofion 
of fome volcano. I can compare them to nothing fo properly as maffes of clay, Iplit 
and chapped by the fun, and afterwards' converted into Itone. The variation of the 
needle differs fo much in thefe places, that you have only to advance five or fix paces, 
and you find a difference fometimes of more than thirty degrees in the diredlion of it. 
Thefe ftones are noticed in feveral places; but at about one third of the diftance on 
the way from Plata to Honda, three leagues or thereabouts from Bacche, fome re¬ 
markable ones are to be found. Two of the biggeft of them have a furface of nearly 
twenty feet in length, by eleven high; it is very fmooth, not chipped, and upon it 
are engrtived many characters and figures. Similar ftones equally well engraved are 
found in places more remote and higher in the neighbourhood of the Cordelier, but 
I have feen none of them ; I have made a drawing of the laft. They call them, but very 
improperly in the country, painted ftones (Piedras Pintadas); probably fome infcrip- 
tion is deifigned by all thefe figures and characters, and points out by hieroglyphics, 
the time and cirsumftances of the eruption of volcanoes, or other events, as fome ex¬ 
traordinary and hidden fwell of the river. It appears to me to have been a work of 
much deliberation and patience ; the figures are cut two inches and a half deep at 
leaft. The property thefe ftones have to aCt fo forcibly upon the compafs, demon- 
ftrates them to contain fome portion of iron in their compofition, but thefe parts lie 
very much concealed ; tlie interior of the ftone is white, and it is befide of very fine 
grain. 

I (hall take occafion, while upon the fubjeCl of the load-ftone, to communicate the 
refult of fome experiments which occupied me much on my journey h(X||e. It has 
not relation to a phenomenon that required but one examination, but a itrccellion of 
examinations made at different places more or lefs diftant from rhe equator. I do not 
intend to examine if in magnetifm the governing force is diftinci o-r feparable from the 
attractive force ; but I am aware that many perfons pretend that one of the poles of 
the earth i» much more attractive than the other, and I could not make choice in the 
world of a more proper fituation than Quito, to work at the decifion of this queftion. 
With this defign, I caufed to be made a long needle of copper, fufpended as a mag¬ 
netic needle. I had a fmall nail foldered to one of its extremities and fet upright, I 
placed this needle horizontally upon a pivot, and to the nail juft m^itioned, which- 
was vertical, I applied an ordinary mimetic beedle; arid I fo contrived it, by fmall 
counter-weights, that t|ie whole was‘in exaft equilibrium, could turn freely about. 
It is evident that if one of the magnetic poles has more virtue than the other; as if, for 
example, the north pole has more force, two effects muft neceffarily arife j not only 
the magnetic needle will take its ordinary direction, but being attracted more power- 
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fully by the north pole of the earth, it will communicate by degrees a motion to the 
copper needle, and both in moving towards the north, will fix themfelves upon the 
magnetic meridian; fo that the two needles will form a ftraight line. 

Every thing being prepared, J made not one only, but twenty or thirty experiments 
at Quito; and I made them with the more care, as I was prejudiced in favour of the 
opinion 1 propofed to myfelf to verify or confirm: but all I could do, the copper 
needle was never moved by the other, and remained always ftatbnary. Neither could 
I attribute its repofe to the fridion of the pivot, for when I put the two needles toge¬ 
ther, they took very properly the diredion given to them by the loadftone. I alfo, 
fometimes, put the copper needle in motion, while the other was left at perfed liberty, 
and the firft remained always indifferently fixed in every diredion. From hence it 
may be naturally concluded that the two magnetic poles of the earth, which perhaps 
refult themfelves from the complication of many others, have fenfibly the fame power. 
Our ordinary inagnetic needles, when they take a certain diredion, yield to this power; 
and they cannot advance, literally, in their length, becaufe they are kept back by their 
centre, but as that I made ufe of in my experiments was in every refped moveable, 
and neverthelefs it made no advance neither to the north nor fouth, it was a demonftra- 
tion not to be difputed, that one of its extremities had no more tendency towards one 
of the poles, than its other extremity to the oppofite. 

The equality between the abfolute forces being cftablifhed, although contrary to my 
expedation, it remained to me to examine the relative powers ; I mean to fay the per¬ 
ceptible power of the part of the pole from which we may be receding, and that of the 
other which fhould naturally encreafe in proportion as we draw near it, and this I 
could do with much facility in my journey, by a repetition of obfervations in places 
diverfely remote from the equator. 1 made three trials on my way, the third at Por- 
quera, a little towm low on the river Magdalene, and three leagues from its mouth j but 
the fuccefs of tliefe experiments was fimilar to that at Quito. The centre of gravity of 
the magnetic needle, although moveable, remained always at reft w'hile placed upon 
the magnetic meridian. I now began to think I had not advanced far enough north¬ 
ward, notwdthftanding I was already eleven degrees removed from the equator, which 
made twenty degrees of difference between the dillances of the tw^o oppofite poles. 
At length on my arrival in France, I again repeated the expariment, bqt with no other 
fuccefs. As I was apprehenfive I had not taken all the precautions necefliiry, it did 
not fatisfy me to proceed in the fame manner, 1 had recourfe to another expedient by 
which I Muld not fail to perceive the moll minute inequality. I fufpended a magnetic 
needle fi^i its center of gravity, with a number of hairs five or fix feet in length ; 
this new line would not fall vertically, but incline below a little to the north, if it 
is true that the boreal magnetic pole to which we are moft adjacent, ads with a 
greater force than its oppofite ; and a digreflion of five feconds, or a difference in the 
power not more than a forty thoufandth part of the wdght of the needle, would have 
been manifeft to me. But by all the attention I was competent to, I was not able to 
difeern any horizontal tendency which compofed itfelf with the weight, or altered at 
all the diredion; it always appeared to me that the hair hung vertically, and that while 
the needle pointed north and fouth, it made-not the leaft effort in the diredion of its 
length, to move toWrds either of the poles. 

It is only fince my return, and refleding more‘on the fubjed, that I have at length 
conceived the reafon for the conftant perfed equality, which appeared to me fo extra¬ 
ordinary, always prevailing between the attradive powers of the two poles. The di¬ 
redion of the magnetic ewp; may be compared to the rays of light, whofe powei 
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augments or diminifhes according as thefe rays arc found united in a greater or leficr 
fpace. When the rays are divergent, the force of light decreafes j and it continues to 
do fo, at leaft until, by the falling of it upon a convex glafs, or a concave mirror, 
the divergency is ''banj-ed to a convergency: then the force of light increafes, although 
received at a gre atcr diliance from the luminous body. So it fliould be with regard to 
the magnetic virtue. The diredions, according to which this power operates, are a 
Ipecit':; of meridians, and they are at the greateft poflible diftance from each other in 
the environs of the equator; it is there, then, the magnetic power fhould be the wcakeft. 
But if we advance into either of the other hemifpheres, we arc not to imagine that it is 
the clfed of the pole to which we may be approaching, that folely operates to its aug¬ 
mentation ; it will be alfo the efTcft of the other pole ; fince thefe direftions are the 
fiune as the rays of light, which, from being divergent, become convergent. Thole 
direftions which are the fartheft feparated from each other towards the equator, mu¬ 
tually draw to each other as they go forward. According to this, the force of the 
aufhal magnetic pole as felt at Paris, fhould be feufibly equal to that we Ihould experi¬ 
ence from the part of the fame pole, if we were at the fame diftance from the equator 
on the other fide. Thus, generally fpeaking, and fetting afide every confideration 
upon wliich one might infill, it matters not on what place of the earth we Hand; it 
lignilics nothing, that it is or is not an equal diftance from the two poles j we lhall 
always feel the tiction of one pole as powerfully as the other. It is true, that the force 
of each pole will be greater or lefs, but the two will neverthelefs be always equal, which 
allb my obfervations confirm. The refillance of the air will apparently introduce fome 
difl'erence between the two actions, if the magnetic matter creeps upon the furface of 
the ground, and if it has a long voyage to make through the grofs air we bretithe. But 
the inclining of the needles marks out the route taken by the magnetic matter ; and this 
route varies little from a vertical one below, which demonllrates, that the magnetic 
matter has preferttly palled through the groffer air, and that its palfage through the 
higher region is made above the denfer part of the atmofphere. 

My readers will, doubtlefs, not difapprove, that, in giving him an account of thefe 
fibfervations, 1 have conduced him from Peru to Europe, to inlhmtly carry him back 
towards the middle of the torrid zone. When I got out of the Cordelier, I had no 
reafon to doultt, that, if the country was low enough, 1 Ihould find it nearly the fame 
in quality as that on the other fide of the double chain of mountains. In the mean¬ 
time, I was Itruck at the firll view, with the difference in many rel’peds. Plata is of 
moderate elevation : the mercury in the barometer flood exadly at tw'cnty-f^ve inches; 
and at Honda at twenty-feven inches and five lines and three-quarters. The upper 
grounds are all fliony, and the country naked. Tiie environs of Plata, which is four 
or five leagues to the w'ell of the river Magdalene, are tolerably pt ipled; the reft but 
thinly ; and the places or towns, Honda and Mompox excepted, towards the fea, are 
of little confideration. Mompox is ornamental with a very fine quay, which they have 
been obliged to raife high, by reafon of the fudden fwells to which the river is liable; 
for, although it is very wide, it riles every year, at the beginning of December, to 
twelve or thirteen feet. Ir has its courfe between rocks, and upon land, as far as the 
midway between Honda and Mompox; but it experiences, below, much the fame 
change 'as the interior of the Cordelier. It rolls it waters over llime; its fine lhore.s 
are converted below almoft entirely into morafles, feme of wdiich ipread very wide 
around. 

One fingular circumllance has frequently drawn my attention throughout all thefe 
countries ; and that is, all the mountains near which 1 journeyed, and, which are at the 
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* The remainder is ommed,' aa the topics are better illuftrated in the following voyage. 
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A 

VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA, 


DESCRIBING AT LARGE 

IHE SPANISH CITIES, TOWNS, PROVINCES, &c. ON THAT EXTENSIVE 

CONTINENT; 

Undertaken, by command of the King of Spain, l)y Don George Joan, and Don Antonio 
»E UtLoA, Captains of the Spanifli Navy, Fellows of the Royal Society of London, Mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Academy at I’aris, See. &c.— rratillated from the original Spanifli; with 
Notes and Obfervations ; and an Account of the Brazils. 

J3y John Adams, A'/iy. of iv,il/hiim Abbey ; •w /.<0 r fulfilftr,>eral Vears in fhoje Parts.* 


PREFACE. 

TT is certainly a very true, as well as trite obfervation, that knowledge is the food of 
the mind; and if this be fo, then certainly that ought to have the preference, which 
is at once equally nutritive and pleafant. On this account, books of voyages and travels 
have been in fuch general efteeni, and at the fame time have been commended by perfons 
of the greateft fagacity, and in the highelt reputation for fuperior underftanding. The 
pleafantnefs of this kind of reading has attrafted many, who had before no relilh for learn¬ 
ing, and brought them by degrees to cnler upon feverer inquiries, in order more effeftually 
to gratify that curiofity which this kind of lludy naturally excites. Men of higher abilities 
have turned their thoughts on this fubjccl, from the confideration of its real utility. This 
induced the ingenious Hakluyt to make that noble collection, which procured him the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth’s ablell miniller. This led the elder Thevenot, to enrich 
the French language with a very copious colledion of the fame kind. And, not to 
multiply examples, this made voyages and travels the fiivouritc Itudv of the judicious 
Locke, who looked upon it as the bell method of acquiring thofe uleful and pradical 
lights, that ferve moft effedually to llrcngthcn, and alib to enlarge the human under¬ 
ftanding. 

>,It is indeed true, that in refped to this, as well as other branches of fciences, there 
have been many produdions, which for a time have been applauded and admired, and 
which,, notwithftanding, have ferved rather to miflead, titan to inftruft men’s minds, 
by a difplay of fpecious falfehoods, highly acceptable to fuch as read hterely for ainule- 
ment. But thefe authors of marvellous, and very often incredible relations ; of (Irange 
ami furprifing adventures ; thefe pompous deferibers of wonderful curiofities, which men 

* Thii tranflatlou has pafled through five Editions. 
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of more penetration, but of founder judgments, could never afterwards, though pur- 
fuing the fame routes, with their utmoft diligeuce difcover; quickly loft that credit, 
which novelty alone gave them; and, being once exploded by fenfiblejudges, gradually 
funk, firft into the contempt, and then into the oblivion, they deferved. 

Thefe books, however, are thus far ufeful, that they ferve to give us a clearer idea 
of our wants, and a more juft notion, than perhaps we could otherwife obtain, of the 
qualities requifite to reader voyages and travels truly worthy of efteem. They demon- 
ftrate very fully, that, in the firft place, it is of great confequence, to know the cha- 
rafters of the authors we perufe, that we may judge of the credit that is due to their 
reports; and this as well in point of abilities, as of veracity ; for many writers impofe 
on the world, not through any evil intention of deceiving others, but becaufe they have 
been deceived themfelves. 'Fhey relate falfehoods, but they believe them : wc cannot 
therefore juftly accufe them of want of candour; the fault properly to be laid to their 
charge is credulity. VJc are moft in danger of fuffering by thofe atithors, who have 
either lived in, or pafl'ed through countries, that are rarely vifited, and into which few 
are permitted to come. This protefts their nuftakes for a great length of time ; and 
we know that prefeription is a fortrefs in which error often holds out a long fiege. 
There cannot, therefore, be a more acceptable tribute offered t,» the republic of letters, 
than voyages or travels, coinpofed by pcrlbns of eftabliflied reputation lor learning, and 
in equal efteem for their probity. But the value of the prefent is much enhanced, if 
thefe voyages or travels refped countries little known, the coafts of which only, per¬ 
haps, have been accidentally vifited by feamen, or harafl'ed and plundered by privateers, 
perfons often of fufpeded faith, and almoft always of very limited capacities. Some 
few exceptions indeed there may be to this general rule; but even in regard to thefe, 
there will be necefliirily great defects ; and, allowing them their higheft merit, they can 
only report truly the little they have feen: and what idea can we form of a I’urkey 
carpet, if we look only at the border, or, it may be, at the felvage ?, 

The authors, whofe writings are now oflered to the public in an Englifti drefs, are 
men of the moft refpeftable characters, men diftinguiflit'd for their parts and learning, 
and yet more for their candour and integrity : men who did not travel through accident, 
but by choice; and this not barely their own, but approved by authority, and ajiproved 
bccaufe they were known to be equal to the talk they undertook ; and that talk was, 
the examining every thing they went to fee, with all poftlble care and fcrupulous 
attention, in order to furnilh the public with fuch lights as might be entirely and fafiely 
depended on. This was ilic delign which they undertook : this defign they executed 
with the circumfpeefion it deferved ; and the punctuality with which thev dil'charged it, 
has procured them the juft returns of favour from their Royal Mafter, and the applaufe 
and approbation of the belt judges in their own and other countries. I’hefe arc cir- 
cumllances that diflinguifh, in a very fingular degree, the following work; circum- 
ifances that, no doubt, will have their proper weight, and which it Mould be entirely 
necdlcfs for us to enforce, though it would have been incxcufable not to have men¬ 
tioned them. 

Tl'.ere is, however, one other circumftancc that deferves particular notice, whicii is, 
that, with lefpeCf to the characters ahd abilities of thefe gentlemen, all does not reft 
either upon their writings or foreign authorities: they have been in this country ; were 
feen and known by tltofe who Mere belt able to'judge of their merit; and, in confo- 
quence of that, are both of them members of our Royal fociely. They continued here 
fome time, converfed indifferently with all forts of people, and were unanimoufly allowed 
to have very exteiifive views in refpeCt to fcience; great fagacity; much application; 
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were -v^ affidoous and very accurate in their inquiries, as well as candid and commu- 
lucativ^n relation to the difcoveries and obfervations which they had made in their 
travels;—men of fuch talents, and fuch difpofldons, mull render themfelves agreeable 
every where; much more in a country of liberty, and where, without partiality, we may 
have leave to fay, the fciences are as deeply rooted, and flourilh in as high a degree, as 
in any othef in Europe. We will add, that, from a knowledge of their merit and 
candour, they not only received the greatell civilities, but the_molt feafonable protedion, 
to which, in fome meafure, the world is indebted for this very performance, as the 
reader will learn in the perufal of it; accompanied with thofe marks of gratitude and 
refpetl:, which were due to their kind benefaftors, more efpecially the late worthy pre- 
lidsnt of the Royal fociety, whofe memory is juftly dear to all who had the honour of 
being in the lead acquainted with him * j and that humane and polite patron of every 
ufeful branch of literature, Earl Stanhope ; whofe noble qualities refledt honour on his 
titles, and who inherits the virtues of his illuftrious father, one of the braved men, and 
one of the mod difintereded miniders, this nation could ever boad. 

After doing judice to the authors, let us come to the work itfelf. In pieces of this 
kind, there is, generally fpeaking, no part fo tedious and unpleafant, at lead to the 
generality of readers, a^hat regards occurrences at fea; and yet thefe are allowed to have 
their utility. In the following dieets, however, though they are found pretty copioufly, 
we (hall fee them without thofe defefts. If thefe writers mention the variation of the 
compafs, they explain the nature, inquire into the caufe, and Ihow the ufes that arife 
from obferving this phenomenon. In this manner, they treat of calms, winds, currents, 
and other incidents, in fo fuccind and fcientific a method, as at the fame time to be very 
indruftive, and not unentertaining. In this refped, we may look upon their narratives 
as a fort of pradical introdudion to the art of navigation, which we not only read with-' 
out difgud, but which, when read with any tolerable attention, will enable us to under- 
ftand many pall'ages in other writers of voyages, which we Ihould otherwife pafs over, 
as utterly unintereding and unintelligible. This obfervation, the reader will find fo 
fully verified, from his own experience, that, I am confident, he will think it no fmall 
recommendation to the book; and the more fo, becaufe, though very neceffary, and 
much wanted, the difficulties attending it had hitherto, in a great meafure, difeouraged 
any fuch attempt. 

The geographical deferiptions we have of the country about Carthagena, the idhmus 
of Darien, the Terra Firma, the countries of Peru and Chili, thofe watered by thevad 
river of the Amazons, and, in a word, of the greated part of South America, are 
not only perfedly accurate, very methodical, and, in all refpeds, full, clear, and fatis- 
feftory; but alfo what we greatly wanted, and what we never had, at lead in any com- 
parifon with what we now have, before this work appeared. The!l are countries that, 
from the time of their difetfvery, have maintained the reputation of being as pleai^t, 
as fertile, and as valuable, as any upon the globe. But though we knew this in ge¬ 
neral, and, from the Spanifli deferiptions and hiftories, were not altogether unacquainted 
with many particulars relating to them; yet, with refpefl: to any diftind and predfe 
delineation of their feveral provinces, their divifions and fubdivifions, the diftribution 
of mountains, rivers, plains, and other circumdances, with their relations to each other, 
and comparative values in all refpeds, they were things not barely'unknown, but fuch 
as we could never exped to know, from the nature of the Spanilh government, with 

* Martin Folkes, Efq. a gentleman not more confpicuous from hi» extenfive knowledge, than amiable 
for the politenefs of his manners, and refpedtable for tus excellent private charaficr. 
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any degree of certainty. But by the accident of thefe gentlemen going thither, with no 
other view than the improvement of knowledge, purfuing that view with the moft lively 
zeal and affiduous application, and founding their reputation upon a plain and candid 
communication of all that knowledge which, with fo much pains and labour, they had 
'acquired, we have now as clear, concife, and correft a reprefentation of thel'e extenfive 
regions as we can poffibly delire; fuch a one, as will anfwer all the ends of information 
and inftru^fion, enable us to difcover the errors and partialities in former accounts, and 
prevent our being amufcd or mifled by any erroneous relations for the future, wdiich are 
certainly circumftanccs of very great confequence. 

The natural hiftory of thefe countries will be likewife/ound in the following flieets, in a 
manner no lefs perfeftand pleafing. Thefe gentlemen went about it in a proper method, 
and with the talents requifite to the complete accomplilhmcnt of their defigu. riiey 
faw things with their own eyes, they enquired carefully, but they took nothing on trull; 
on the contrary, they difeovered, and they have difclofed, many errors of<an old Hand¬ 
ing ; exploded various connnon notions that were ill founded, and have left others in 
the Hate in which tliey ought to be left, as things not thoroughly proved, or abfolutcly 
difproved ; but which are relcrved for ffirther examination. It is chiefly from the na¬ 
tural hiftory that we collcdl the value and importance of any country, becaufe from 
thence we learn its produce of every kind. In thefe Iheets we iind the greateft care 
taken in this particular ; all the riches of the mineral, vegetable, and afjimal kingdoms 
exhibited ip our view, their places cxadly affigned, tlieir relpt dive naimes ileferibed, 
the methods of ufmg, improving, and rnanufaduring them pointed out ; and, exclulive 
of a multitude of vulgar errors expofed, and miltaken notions refuted, an inlinity of 
new, curious, and important remarks are made, all tending to explain tinJ illufli-ate the 
refpedivc fubjects. Of thefe many inftances miglit be given ; but that would be to 
anticipate the reatler’s pleafure, and arrogate to ourfelves the merits of the authors we 
celebrate. 

In refpect to the civil hiftory, the world in general w'as yet more in the dark than as 
to the natural; knowing much lefs of the inhabitants than of the commodities of thefe 
countries ; and in this refpedl our authors have been as candid, as circumllantial, and 
as copious, as iu the other. 'J'hcy not only acquaint us with the diflribution and difpo- 
fition of the Spanifh governments ; with the nature, extent, and fubordipatiou of thofe 
who prefide in them; but have alfo given us a regular plan ol their admiiiillration, and 
of the order and method in which juflice is difpenfed, and tlie civil policy maintained ; 
the domeflic oeeonomy of the Spaniards, their cufloms, manner of living, their way 
of treating the Indians, both fubjedls and favages, are Hated with the fame freedom and 
precifion. In like manner they give us a fuccindl account of the Creoles, that is, fuch 
as are defeended from the Spaniards, and have been longer or later fettled in the Indiei:, 
with whatever is peculiar in refpedl to the genius, humour,' virtues, imd vices of thefe 
people; and tnore efpecially the points in which they differ from the native Spaniards. 
The flate and condition of the Indians who live in fubjedlion to the Spaniards, their 
tempers, employments, good and ill qualities, labours, and diverfions. The habitations 
of the free Indians, their cuHoms, drefs, manner of fpending their lives, exercifes, 
talents, religion,, and method of preferving the remembrance of paft tranfadlions, as 
alfo the condition 'of the negroes and mulattoes, whether in the capacity of Haves, 
domeHic fervants, or in poffelTion of their fre&om, with whatever differences occur 
in the Hate of any of thefe people in different provinces. 

But to the Englifh re.ider, perhaps, nothing in the following pages will be more ac¬ 
ceptable, as indeed nothing feems fo have been more carefully confidered by the authors 
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than th^onnn'^r'cial hiftory of thde countries. We find here not only the principal 
commoditfes of every province, diftindly enumerated, but we are alfo infornied of the 
paracular places where they grow, their different qualities and degrees in value, 
the method of collefting and curing moll part of them, the raanufedur^ of cot¬ 
ton, wool, and other materials, the produce of their mines and different kintfe of 
metal, their potteries, and whatever elfe is the objefl: of induftry and Ikill; the 
manner of conveying them from one province to another, the great roads, the in¬ 
land and coafting navigation, their commerce with Spain, their contraband trade, 
the maimer of introducing, and the great confumption, of European commodities and 
raauufiadlures, the atlvantages and diladvantagcs attending their prefent regulations, the 
dilcoveries that are yet to be made, and the improvements which may ftill take place in 
the management of affairs in thofe countries: the fingular inventions of the natives for 
paffing great rivers, tranfporting their goods by the help of veffels of their own con- 
llruftion, their adroitnefs in fome refpocls, and their ftupidity in others.—From the due 
confideration of this part of the work, the reader will perceive that in many things we 
have been impofed upon, in former accounts; and that other things, in a long courfe of 
years, are very much changed from vihat they were. But inllead of old errors, we 
fijall find many new truths, an^ fome eftablillicd from example and experience, that 
are of too great confequence not tt) be frequently remembered, and perfedlly under- 
Hood j fuch as, that countries aru not tlie better, and, which is ftill ftranger, are not 
tile richer, for producing immenfe quantities of gold and filver, fince this prevents their 
being cultivated, expofes the natives to jiafs their lives in the fevereft drudgery, and, 
after all, mak*s ilie digging of metal from the mine little more than drawing water 
in a fieve; fince, in fuch countries, riches difappear alinoft as fooif as they are re- 
vealcil. Induftry alone, in the old world and in the new, has the power of acquiring 
and prel’erving wealth, and this, too, without the trouble of mining. Befidcs, though 
not infilled upon^ it wall be evidently feen, that feverity in government, and fuperftition 
in religion, fubvert both liberty and morals, and are confcqueutly in all refpedls de- 
ftruftive of the happinefs of mankind. 

The account given by our authors, of the miftions which the Jefuits have eftabiilhed 
in Paraguay, is as interclling as it is entertaining, and may be very juftly confidere^ as 
one of the mcift curious and bell written parts of the whole performance; fince, at the 
fame time that it breathes all the deference and refpecl pollible for the fathers, it informs 
us of a great variety of facts of fo much the more confequence, as, at the time it was 
written, nobody could forefee that the courts of Madrid and Idft^on would make fo 
thorough a change as they have done in their fentiments in regard to this order; and 
therefore the informations thefe gentlemen give Ui. are the more to be relied on. They 
us in what manner, and under what fpecious pretences the J<nuts acquired a kind 
of independent poffellion of fo large a traCl of country, and, except their annual tribute, 
an almoft abfolute dominion over an immenfe number of people. They acquaint us 
that there is a civil government in every village, after the model of the Spanifli towns; 
but the raagiftrates are chofen by the people, fubjeCl: only to the approbation of the father 
Jefuit, who refides in and, in reality, governs the village. ’We learn from them, that 
the Jefuits draw from the people all the commodities and manufa^lures that are fit for 
foreign commerce, which are vended^by a commiffary of their appbinting, and the re¬ 
turns in European commodities made to and dillributed by them at their pleafurc ; they 
tell us, that the church in every village is fpacious, and elegantly adorned; that, though 
they are ftyled villages, they are in effefl large towns, and the houfes in them neat, 
commodious, and, in coraparifon of the Spaniards’, very well furniflied. We learn 
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from them that, under R pretence of the excurfions of the Portuguefe, who ufed to 
feize thefe Indians and make them work in thdr mines, and of the favage Indians who 
furrounded them in a manner on all fides, the frthers have taught them the ufe of 
arms, make them fpend their holidays in military exercifes, have a large body of welU 
difciplined troops, magazines well furnifhed with military (lores, together with mills 
and other neceflaiy machmes for making their own gimpowder. They likewife let us 
know that, to prevent the manners of their difciples from being corrupted, the Jefuits 
exclude them entirely from all communication with ftrangers, whether Europeans or 
Indians, and fufifer none to enter into their miflions, who may report either the ftrength 
or the weaknefs of their condition, or penetrate into the myfteries of their policy. 


PART I. 

ACCOUNT OF CARTHAGENA, PANAMA, &C. AND THE PROVINCE OP QUITO. 


BOOK I. 

Reafons for this Voyage ; Navigation from the Bay of Cadiz to Carthagem in America,, and 

a Defeription of the latter. 


CHAP. I. —- Motives (f this Voyage to South America, with Remarks on the Navigation 

between Cadiz and Ctfrthagena. 

'T’HE heart of man is naturally inclined to attempt things, the advantages of which ap- 
pear to increafe in proportion to the difficulties which attend them. It fpares no pains, 
it fears no danger in attaining them ; and inftead of being diverted from its purpofe, is 
animated with fre(h vigour by oppofition. The glory infeparable from^ arduous enter- 
prifes is a powerful incentive, which raifes the mind above itfelf; the hope of advan. 
tages determines the will, diminiihes dangers, alleviates hardihips, and levels obdacles, 
wmch otherwife would appear unfurmountable. Defire and refolution are not, however, 
always fufficient to enfure fuccefs ; and the beft-concerted meafures are not always prof- 
perous. Divine Providence, whofe over-ruling and incomprehenfible determinations 
dired the courfe of human aftions, feems to have preferibed certain limits, bepand 
which all our attempts are vain. The caufes his infinite wifdom has thought proper to 
conceal from us, and the refult of fuch a condu£l, is rather an objeftj of our reverence 
than fpeculation. The knowledge of the bounds of human underftanding, a difereet 
amufement and exercife of oujr talents for the demonftration of truths which are only to 
be attained by a continual and extenfive ftudy, which rewards the mind with tranquillity 
and pleafure, are advantages worthy of our higheft efteem, and objefts .which cannot 
be. too much reedmmended. In all times the defire of enlightening others by fome 
a^ew difeovery has roufed the induftry of man, Md engaged him in laborious refearches, 
and b^ that means proved the principal fource of the improvement of the fcienccs. 

Thmgs which have long baffled fagacity and application, have fometimes been dif- 
coveted by chance. The firmeft refolution has often been difeouraged by the infuper- 

9 able 
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at»le precipices which, in appearance, encircle his inveftigation. The reafon is, becaufe 
the obitecW are painted, by the imagination, in the moft lively colours $ but the me- 
thods or furmounting them efcape our attention j till, fmoothed by labour and appBca'- 
tion, a more eafy paffage is difcovered. 

Among the difcoveries mentioned in hiftory, whether owing to accidoit or refle^on, 
that of the Indies is not the leaft advantageous. Thefe parts were for many ages ua** 
known to the Europeans, or, at leaft, the remembrance of them was buried in oblivion. 
They were loft through a long fucceflion of time, and disfigured by the confufion and 
darknefs in which they were found immerfed. At length the happy aera arrived, when 
induftry, aflifted by refolution, was to remove all the difiiculties exaggerated by igno¬ 
rance. This is the epocha which diftinguifhed the reign, in many other refpefts fo glo¬ 
rious, of Ferdinand of Arragon, and Ifabella of Caftile. Reafon and experience at once ex¬ 
ploded all the ideas of raflmefs and ridicule which had hitherto prevailed. It feems as 
if Providence permitted the refufal of other nations to augment the glory of our own; 
and to reward the zeal of our fovereigns, who countenanced this important enter- 
prite; the prudence of their fubjefts in the conduct of it, and the religious end pro- 
pofed by Ixith. 1 mentioned accident or refleftion, being not yet convinced whether 
tlie confidence with which Chriftopher Columbus maintained, that weftward there were 
lands undifeoverod, w«is the rcfiflt of his knowledge in cofmography and experience in 
navigation, or whether it was founded on the information of a pilot who had adually 
dilcovered them, having been‘driven on the coafts by ftrefs of weather j and who, in 
return for the kind reception he had met with at Columbus’s houfe, delivered to him 
in his laft moments the papers and charts relating to them. 

The prodigious magnitude of this continent j the multitude and extent of its pro¬ 
vinces ; the variety of its climates, produfts, and curious particulars ; and, laftly, the 
diftance and difficulty of one part communicating with another, and efpecially with 
Europe, have been the caufe, that America, though difcovered and inhabited in its prin¬ 
cipal parts by Europeans, is but imperfectly known by them ; and at the fame time 
kept them totally ignorant of many things, which would greatly contribute to give a 
more pt'rfeCl idea of fo confiderable a part of our globe. But though inveftigations of 
this kind arc worthy the attention of a great prince, and the ftudies of the molt piercing 
genius among his fubjeCts, yet this was not the principal intention of our voyage. His 
Majefty’s wife refolution of fending us to this continent was principally owing to a more 
elevated and important defign. The literary world are no ftrangers to the celebrated 
queftion that has lately produced fo many treatifes on the figure and magnitude of the 
earth which had hitherto been thought^ perfedfly fpherical. The prolixity of later 
obfervations had given rife to two oppofite opinions among philofophers. Both fuppofed 
it to be elliptical j but one affirmed its tranfverfe diameter was tlw t <^f the poles, and the 
other, that it was that of the equator. The folution of this problem, in which not 
only googiaphy and cofmography are intcrefted, but alfo navigation, aftronomy, and 
other arts and fciences of public utility, was what gave rife to our expedition. Who 
would have imagined that thefe countries, lately difcovered, would have proved the 
means of our attaining a perfed knowledge of the old World ; and that, if the former 
owed its difeovery to the latter, it would make it ample amends by determining its real 
figure, which had hitherto been unknown or uncontroverted ? who, I fay, would have 
fufpeded that the fciences fhould in,%hat country meet with treafures not lefs valuable 
than Uie gold of its mines, which has fo greatly enriched other countries ? How many 
difficulties were to be furmounted in the execution! What a feries of obftacles were to 
be overcome in fuch long operations, ^wing froni the inclemency of the climates j the 

diladvan- 
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difajlvantageous fituation of the places where they were to be made, and in fine, from 
the-^very nature of the enterprife! All thefe circumflances infinitely heighten the glory 
biF the monarch, under whole aufpices the enterprife has been fo happily accomplithed. 
This difcovery was referved for the prefent age, and for the two Spanilh monarchs, the late 
Philip V. and Ferdinand VI. The former caufed the enterprife to be carried into execu¬ 
tion, the latter honoured it with his countenance, and ordered the narrative of it to be pub- 
liflied; not only for the information and inftrudtion of his own fubjeds, but alfo for 
thofe of other nations, to whom thefe accounts will prove equally advantageous. And, 
that this narrative may be the more inllrudlive, we lhall introduce the particular cir- 
cumftances which originally gave occafion to our voyage, and were in a manner the bafis 
and rule of the other enterprifes, which will be meafured in the fequel, each in its pro¬ 
per order. 

The attention of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for the improvement of 
human knowledge, and its continuaJ ardour to difeover imd apply the bell methods for 
that noble end, could not fit down contented under the uncertainty concerning the real 
figure and magnitude*of the earth, the invelligation of which had, lor feveral years pall, 
employed the moll eminent geniufes of Europe. This learned alfembly reprefented to 
their fovereign the necelfity of determining a point, the exatl decifion of which was of 
fuch great moment, efpecially to geography and navigation; and at the fame time laid 
before him a method of doing it. This was, to meafure fome degree of the meridian 
near the equator ; and (as was done with great propriety after our departure) by mea- 
furing other degrees under the polar circle, in order to form a judgment of the difl'erenL 
parts of its circumference, by their equality or inequality, and front thence to determine 
Its magnitude and figure. No country feemed fo proper for this as the provmce of 
Quito in South America. The other countries under the equinoclial line, both in Afia 
and Africa, were either inhabited by favages, or not of an extent fuflicicnt for thefe ope¬ 
rations ; fo that, after the niofl mature relleclion, that of Quito was judged to be the 
only place adapted to the plan in quellion. 

His moll Chrillian Majelty Lewis XV. applied, by his ininillers, to King Philip, that 
fome members of his Royal academy might pafs over to Quito, in order to make there 
the neceflary obfervations; at the fame time fhewing the intention and univcrfal advan¬ 
tage of them, and how very remote they were from any thing which tends to awaken a 
political jealoufy. His Majelly, perfuaded of the candour of this application, and dc- 
firous of concurring in fo noble a defign, as far as was confillent with the dignity of his 
crown and the fafety of his fubjefts, referred the matter to the council of the Intlies j 
and, on their favourable report, the licence was granted, with all the necelTary re¬ 
commendations and affurances of the royal proteftion to the perfons who were* to 
repair to America to make thefe obfervations. The patents, which were made out 
for them on the 14th and 20th of Auguft 1734, contained the moll precife orders 
to the viceroys, governors, &c. in the countries through which they were to pafs,, 
to aid and affift them, to Ihew them all friendlhip and civility, and to fee that no 
perfons exadled of them for their carriages or labour . 100 ^ than the current price; 
to which His Majelly was pleafed to add the higheft..p^fs of his royal munificence, 
and of his zeal for the advancement of the fciiillfies, and clleern for their pro 
fe&rs,.;' « ' 

|rKis general regard of . His Majelly was foU^pd by fome meafures, particularly 
dengned to promote the honour of the Spai^' nation, and to give his 'Own fubj(?cls 
a tafte for the fame feitmees. He apjpo^l two officers of hS navy, well Ikillpd 
ifi matheriiatics, to join in the obfervatij^fipiic^ were to be made, in order to give 

them * 
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them a great dignity and a more extenfive advantage; and that the Spaniards might 
owe only to themfelves the fruits and improvements expefted from them. His 
Majefty alfo conceived that the French academicians, having thefe officers in their 
company, would be more regarded by the natives, and, in the places through which 
they were to pafs, all umbrage would be thus removed from perfons who might 
not be fufficiently acquainted with the nature of the defign. Accordmgly the com¬ 
manders and direftors of the academy of the Royal Guardas Marinas received orders 
to rqcommend two perfons, whofe difpofitions not only promifed a perteft harmony 
and correfpondence with the French academicians, but who were capable of making, 
equally with them, the experiments and operations that might be neceffary in the 
courfe of the enterprife. , 

Don George Juan, commander of Aliaga, of the order of Malta, fub-brigadier to 
the Guardas Marinas, equally diftinguifhed by his application to the mathematics, 
and his faithful fervices to the crown, was, with myfelf, propofed to His Majefty, 
as qualified to contribute to the fuccefs of fuch an enterprife. We had commif- 
fions given us as lieutenants of men of war, and, with all necelTary inftruSions, 
were ordered to embark on board two fhips fitting out at Cadiz, for carrying to 
Carthagena, and thence to Porto Bello, the Marquis de Villa Garcia, appointed vice¬ 
roy of Peru. About the fame time, the French academicians were to fail in a fhip of 
their nation, and, by way of St. Domingo, to join us at Carthagena, in order to 
proceed from thence in company. 

The two men of war, on board of which we had been ordered, were the Con- 
quiftador of fixty-four guns, and the Incendio of fifty j the former commanded by Don 
Francifeo de Liano, of the order of Malta, commodore; and the latter by Don Au- 
guftin de Iturriaga, by whom it was agreed that Don George Juan Ihould go in the 
Conquiftador, and myfelf in the Incendio. We fiiiled from Cadiz bay. May 26,1735 ? 
but, the wind lifting, we were obliged to put back and come to an anchor about half 
a league without I.as Puercas. 

On the 28th, the wind coming about to north-eaft, we again fet fail, and continued 
our course in the manner related in the two follovnng journals: 

Journal of Don George Jmn^ on board the Conqmjiador. 

The 2d of June 1735, faw the Canary Iflands; and the winds, which are ufually 
very variable in this paffage, were cither nnrth-weft by north, or north-eaft. Don 
George Juan, by his reckoning, found the difference of longitude between Cadiz and 
the Pico of Teneriffe 10° 30'. 

According to Father Feuillce’s obfervations, made atLoiata'Va, fix minutes and a 
half eaft of the Pico, the difference of the longitude betwixt the latter and the obfer- 
vatory at Paris is iS'’ 51’. Subtrafting therefore 8® 27', which, according to the Con- 
noiffance des Terns, is the different e of longitude between that obfervatory and Cadiz ; 
the difference of longitude between that city and th** i^co is 10® 24', and confequently 
differs fix minutes from Don George's reckoning. 

On the 7th we loft fight of the Canaries, and continued our courfe towards Mar- 
tinico, fteering fouth between forty-tw6 and forty-five degrees \A<'iterIy, encreafing the 
angle every day, till near the ifland, 'we fteered due weft under its parallel, and on the 
26 th of June diicovered Martinico and Dominica. 

Tlie difference of longitude between Cadiz and Martinico appeared from our 
reckoning to be 59® 55', that is, 3® 55' more than the chart of Antonio de Matos 
* von. XIV. T T makes 
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makes it j which is 4 iowever generally followed in this voyage. According to the 
©bfervarions of Father Laval, made at Martinico, the difference Gf longitude is 55" 8' 45" j 
according to thofe of Father Feuill^e, 55® 19'. This ■error in a great meafure 
proceeds from a want of accuracy in the log-line j for had the pilot of the Conquiftador, 
who found the fame defeft in his calculations, made the diftance between the knots 
of the log-line thirty Englifli fcet, in dead of forty-feven and a half, the difference of 
longitude, by account, would have been only fifty-feven degrees. This error in mark¬ 
ing the log-line is common both to the pilots of Spain and other nations ; and this^ like 
many other faults in navigation, remains uncorrefted for want of attention. 

The diftance between the knots on the log-line fliould contain of a mile, fup- 
poftng the glafs to run exadly half a minute : and though all agree in this refpeft, yet 
not in the true length of the mile, which ouglu to be determined by the molt exadl 
menfurations; as thofe of M. (iaflini in France, ours in the province of Quito, or 
thofe of M. Maupertuis in Lapland. If the length of the degree be computed accord¬ 
ing to M. Cafliui’s meafures, 57,060 toifes, a nnmite or geographical mile will, contain 
951 toifes, or 5,706 royal feet, of which I - is nearly equal to forty-lcven feet fix 
inches and a half; and as the Paris foot is to that of London as 16 to 15*; 
this, when reduced to Euglifh meafure, makes nearly filly feet eight inches and a 
quarter. And this is the true diftance' between each knot on the log-line. 

This menfuration, which Ihoiild have been hitherto the rule obferved, is not exafl:, 
when compared to that which has been found from inveftigating the figure of the 
earth, which is difeovered to be very difi'eront from what it has been imagined ; fo that 
it is not furprifing that there Ihould be found confiderable differences in the nautical 
calculations. 


T/je Author's Journal, on board the hiccndio. 

HAVmo fet fail on the fame day, namely, the 28th of May 1735, and fleered fouth, 
between fifty-two and fifty-fix degrees wefterly, we perceived on June 2d, about fix 
in the evening, the ifland of Savages, one of the Canaries ; and on the 3d we faw Te- 
neriffe. I found the difference of longitude between Cadiz and Naga-Point to be 11" 6', 
which agrees with the Englifh and Dutch charts, but differs a little from the true 
longitude determined by Father Feuillce at Loratava, in the fame ifland of Teiierifl'e. 

On the 4th, we had fight of the illands of Palma, Gomera, and Fer; but again 
loft fight of them on the fifth. On the 29th about noon, we made Martinico, and 
continuing our courfe, paffed between that ifland and Dominica. 'J’he difference 
of longitude between Martinico and Cadiz bay, according to my reckoning,*was 
57® 5', one degree more than San Telmo’s chart makes it. Put it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that in order to eftimate my courfe, and avoid the danger of finding a great 
difference at making land, I followed two different calculations, one according to tfit 
meafures commonly given by pilots to the diftance between the knots on the log-line, 
of forty-feven Englifli feet and a half, and the other by reducing them to forty-feven 

•* 

' *■ According to the late regulation of the Royal Society of London, and the meafures font by it 
tQ the Academy of Scis.icts at Paris, and with which I was favoured by Martin Folkes, Efq. the worthy 
prefideut efthat fociety, the l^aris foot is to that of London as 864 to 811, which Ihews how erroneous 
thefe arc publiihed by Father Tofea f. • 

i. . t 

4 The Purii foot is divided into e.velve iiiche.., »ml each inch into uvclvc liur,; nherernre, if we fuppofe e»cll line to he divhle'* 
.!> atO liarts, tlic. Paris foot will be 1 MO jvirts, ihc I.oiidon, 13i0. .jfjtl 

'fhefr proportions were fettled hj the Royal Academy of Sciences at Parij, in their treatife of the figure and migiiitude of the earth. 
Part xi. tliBp. J, which IJtews iho erTtmeonfnelt of the above. A. 

royal 
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royal feet: for though in ftriftnefs, it ought to have been fotty-feven and a half of the 
latter, the difference being but fmall, I thought it beft to omit ffie half foot, that my 
reckoning might be before the fliip. Accordmg to the firft method, the difference ol 
longitude between Cadiz and this ifland was between fixty and fixty-onc degrees, which 
nearly agrees with the journal of Don George. 

From Martinico we continued our courfe towards Curafao, which we had fight of 
July 3d. 'J’he diffeicnce of meridians between that and Martinico, Don George Juan 
found to be 6® 49', whereas f made it 7" 56'. The caufe of this difagreeuient was, 
that finding a fenfible diii'erciice in tlic latitudes, I regulated myfelf by the currents, 
imagining, according to the opinion of all our navigators, that they fet to the north- 
wed ; which Don George did not, and by that means his reckoning anfwered to the 
real diftance betwixt thefe two illands, and mine was erroneous. But that the water 
was in motion, is not to be queilicjned ; for in ail the latitudes from June 30th, to 
July 3d, thofe found by obfervation exceeded thofe by account ten minutes thirteen 
feconds, and even fifteen minutes j a fuflicient proof that the currents run diredly 
north and not north-w(dl. 

From the 2d, at fix in the morning, till the day we made Curafao and Uruba, 
we had fhallow water, of a greenilh colour, which continued till about half pad feven 
in the evening, when w'e entered the gulf. 

Our couri'e from Martinico to Curalao, during the two fird days, was fouth eighty- 
one wederly; and the two lad fouth fixty-four degrees wederly. From thence to 
Carthagei^a we kept at a proper didance from the coad, fo as to didinguifli its mod 
noted capes, and inhabited places. 

On the 5th we difeovered the mountains of St. Martha, fo well known for their 
height, and being all covered with fnow; and at fix in the morning we eroded at 
the current of thick water, which iffues with prodigious rapidity, from the river De la 
Magdalena, and.extends feveral leagues into the fea. About fix in the evening found 
ourfelves to the northward of Cape de Canoa, where we lay to, and continued till 
feven in the ii^rning, when we fet all our fails, which at eight in the evening brought 
us under for* Boca Chica, where we came to an anchor in thirty-four fathom water, 
the fxitiom muddy. On the 8th we endeavoured to get into Carthagena bay, but 
could not b< fore the 9th fecurely moor our (hip. 

During our paflago betwixt the Canary iflands, we had faint and variable winds, 
with fome fliort calms; but, after we had loft fight of then, the gales encrcafed upon 
us,’ bur moderate, ;md continued in this manner till we arrived within one hundred 
and feventy or one hundred and eighty leagues of Martinico, when w^e had fquaits 
accompanied with violent rains. After palling the Canarie,s, at about (w'en.y leagues 
from thefe iflands, we had the wind at north-well, and at th: d'flince of rear eighty 
leagues it fhifted to call and caft-north-eail. We had nearly the fame in the middle 
of the Atlantic ocean, and afterwards the wind came about to the eaft, with different 
degrees of velocity j but the variation was not fuch as to occafion any incbnveniency. 

Thefe are the winds generally met with in this voyage. Sometimes it veers away 
to the weft and well-north-wcft, though it is very feldom knovvn to continue on 
thefe points. Sometimes long calms intervene, which lengthen the voyage beyond the 
ufual time. All this depends on the feafons; and according to time of the voy¬ 
age, the weather and winds are morq or lefs favourable. The winds above-mentioned 
are the raoft general ;f and the beft time for making ufe of them, as they then are 
fettled, is when the I'un approaches near the equator in his return from the tropic of 

T T 2 Capri- 
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Capricorn: for his approach to the autumiul equinox is the time when the calms 
moft prevail. 

From the iflands of Martinico and Dominica to that of Curafao and the coaft of 
Carthagena, the winds continued the fame as in the ocean, though more variable, and 
the weather lefs fair. 1 have faid that about one hundred and feventy leagues before 
we reached Martinico the winds were interrupted by fqualls; and thefe are more com¬ 
mon beyond thofe iflands, and are immediately fucceeded by fhort calms; after which 
the wind frefhens again for half an hour, an hour, two hours, and Ibmetimes longer. 
From what quarter thefe tornadoes or fqualls proceed, I cannot pofitively aflBrm ; but 
it is certain, that when they are over, the wind begins to blow from the fame point as 
before, and nearly with the fame force. And here it may be of ufe to obfervc, that 
on any appearance of thefe fqualls in the atmofphere, the utmofl expedition mufl be 
ufed in getting the fhip in readinefs, their impetuofity being fo fudden as to admit of no 
time for preparatives; and therefore the leaft negligence may be attended with the 
moll fotal confequences. 

In the voyage from Cadiz to the Canaries, in fome parts, though the winds are 
otherwife moderate, the fea is agitated by thofe from the north and north-wefl fome- 
times in large and long waves; fometimes in fmall but more frequent ones, which 
happens when the wind blows ftrongly along the coall of France and Spain; for in 
the ocean the winds are fo mild, that the motion of the fliip is hardly perceived, which 
renders the paflage extremely quiet and agreeable. Within the windward iflands, and 
even before we reach them, in the parts where thefe terrible fqualls prevail, the fea is 
agitated in proportion to their violence and duration ; but no fooner is the wind abated, 
than the water becomes again clear and fmooth. 

The atmofphere of the ocean anfwcrs to the calmnefs of the winds and fea, fo that 
it is very feldom an obfervation cannot be taken, either from the fun’s being obfeured, 
or the hazinefs of the horizon. This is to be underftood of the fair feafon ; for other- 
wife here are dark days, when the air is filled with vapours, and the horizon very- 
hazy. At all times it is feen filled with white and towering clouds, embellilhing the 
Iky with a variety of figures and ramifications, which amufe the eye, tirld with being 
fo long confined to two fuch fimilar objects as the fea and fky. Within the windward 
iflands the variety is ftill greater, the quantity of vapours profufely exhaled, filling it 
in fuch a manner, that fometimes nothing but clouds are to be feen, though part of 
thefe are gradually difperfed by the heat of the fun, fo that fome parts are quite clear, 
others obfeure; but a general darknefs during the whole day is never known. 

It is well known and allowed, that through the whole extent of the ocean, not the 
leaft current is perceiveable, till we arrive within the iflands, where in fome parts they 
are fo ftrong and irregular, that without the greateft vigilance and precaution, a fhip 
will be in great danger among this archipelago. This fubjefl, together with the winds 
peculiar to this coaft, fliall hereafter be confidered more at lafge. 

In the track to Martinico and Dominica there is a fpace where the water, by its white 
. colour, vilibly diftinguiflies itfelf from the reft of the ocean. Don George, by his 
eftimate, found this fpace to terminate one hundred leagues from Martinico; whereas, 
according to my reckoning, it reached only to within one hundred and ei^ht leagues; 
it may therefore, at*-a medium, be placed at one hundred and four. This fmall dif¬ 
ference doubtlefs proceeds from the difficulty of, difeovering where this whitifli colour 
of the water terminates, towards Martinico. It begins at about«>ne hundred and forty 
leagues from that ifland, which muft be underftood of the place where the different 
colours of the water are evident j for if wc reckon from where it begins to be juft 

fcernible. 
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cernible, the diftance is not lefs t^ one hundred «nd eighty leagues. This track of 
water is a certain mark for direfting one’s courfe; becaufe, after leaving it, we have 
the fatisfaftion of knowing the remaining diftance; it is not deleniated on any map, 
except the new one lately publilhed in France; though it would doubtlefs be of great 
ufe in them all. 

Nothing farther remains, than to give an account of the variation of the needle 
in different parts in which we found the fhip by her latitude and longitude; a 
point of the utmofl confequcnce in navigation, not only with regard to the ge¬ 
neral advantage to mariners in knowing the number of degrees intercepted be- 
betwcen the magnetic and true north of the world, but alfo as, by repeated obferva- 
tions of this kind, the longitude may be found, and we may know vdthin a degree, 
or a degree and a half, the real place of the ftiip; and this is the nearefl: approxi¬ 
mation to which this has been carried by thofe who revived it at the beginning of this 
century. Among thefe the chief was that celebrated Englifhman, Dr. Edmund Halley: 
in emulation of whom, many others of the fame nation, as alfo feveral French¬ 
men, applied themfelves to the improvement of it. We already enjoy the fruits 
of their labours in the variation charts lately publifhed, though they are prin¬ 
cipally ufeful only in long voyages; where the difference of two or ot even three 
degrees is not accounted a confiderable error, when there is a certainty that it 
cannot exceed that number, 'fhis fyftem, though new with reward to the ufe 
it is now applied Vo, is far from being fo among the Spaniards and Portuguefe, 
very plain vcftiges of it remaining in their old treatifes of navigation. Maniel ae Fi- 
gueyredo, cofmographer to the Kang of Portugal, in his Hydrographia, or Examin de 
Pilotos, printed at Lifbon in 1608, chap. ix. and x. propofes a method for finding, from 
the variation of the needle, the diftance run in failing eaft and weft. And Don Lazaro 
de FlorCsS, in his Arte de Navegar, printed in 1672, chap. i. part ii. quotes this author, 
as an authority So confirm the fame remark made by himfclf; adding (chap, ix.) that 
the Portuguefe, in all their regulations concerning navigation, recommend it as a cer¬ 
tain method. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that thofe ancient writers have not 
handled this point with the penetration and accuracy of the Englifh and French, 
aflifted by a greater number of more recent obfervations. And that the obfervations 
made in thi< ^'oyage may be of the raofl general ufe, I fhall infert them in the two fol¬ 
lowing taoles ; previoully informing the reader, that the longitudes correfponding with 
each are tfqe, the error of the courfe, with regard to the diference of meridians, being 
correfted from the obfervations of the fathers l/aval and Feuillec: — 

VariaiioTU ohferved by Don George Juan, the L:ngitudc being reckoned wejl from Cadiz. 
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Variaftom obferved by the Author, the Longitude being reckoned from the former Meridian. 
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To the ab.jvc obfervations on the variation of the needle, compared with thole on 
the variation chart, firll publilhed by the great Dr. Halley in 1700, and corroded in 
1744, from other obfervations and journals by Mefl'rs. Montainc and Dodfon of Lon¬ 
don, I fhall add foine relledions, in order to expofe the negligence in conllruding the 
magnetic needles. 1. It appears that the variations obferved by Don George Juan do 
not agree with mine, which is not to be attributed to a defed in the obfervations. This 
is fufficiently evident from comparing them. The diflercnces between thofe obferved by 
Don Qeorge and thofe on the chart, are nearly every where uniform j the moll confi- 
derable being a degree and fifty minutes; one making the variation 2° 30', and the 
other a degree only. This probably arofe from the motic/n of the fhip, which hinders 
the needle from being entirely at relt; or from the dilk of the fun, by rcafon of in¬ 
tervening vapours, not being accurately determined, or fome other unavoidable accident; 
the error, when the difl'erence is lefs than a degree, being fcarcely perceivable in thefe 
obfervations. 'I'hus, on a medium, the rational conclufion is, that the needle ufed in 
thefe obfervations varied a degree and forty minutes lefs than thofe when the map was 
conftructed. 

The finne uniformity appears in the ditl’erences between my obfervations and the 
chart; but it inuft be obferved, that having ufed two difl'erent needles, the particulars 
of each nearly correfpond, fo that betw'een the five firll, the greatell difference is of 
forty minutes, which intervene between the linallelt difference of 2® 50', and the greatell 
of 3'''j;,3o'. Ilcncc, taking the medium between both, the difference between my ob¬ 
fervations and the chart will be 3" 16', the Lifter being fo much lefs than the former. 
The three lall do not want this operation, the difference of 1'' 30' being equal in jail, 
and the variations refulting from thefe obfervations are alfo lefs than thofe delineated on 
the map; the variation having paffed to a different fpecies; namely, from north-well 
to north-eafl. 'J’his dernonllrates, that the firfl needle I made ufe of, whether it had 
been ill touched, or the Heel not accurately placed, varied i" 30'weflerly lefs than 
that ufed by Don George Juan; and as this officer continued his (>bfervations to the 
end of the voyage with the fame needle, the difference, which at full wus negative, on 
the variation changing its denomination became pofitive; and from my clianging inflru- 
ments, the difference on my fide continued always negative. Tlie reafon of this is, that 
the difference of the five firll obfervations proceeded lefs from a real ‘Wifiference in the 
variation, than from the poles of the needle, which was fo far from anfwering exaClly 
with the meridian-line on the compafs-card, that it inclined towards the north-well} the 
contrary happened in the fecond coinpafe made ufe of, its inclination being towards the 
north-eafl:; confequently, whatever the angle of that inclination was, it occafiohed^ 
proportionate diminution in the variation of a contrary fpecies. 


Thefe 
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Thefe obfemtions, thus compared, fhew the errors to which navigators are liable, 
for want of attention in making choice of proper needles, which they fhould be careful 
to procure, not only well made and exaft, but alfo ftridtly tried with regard to their in¬ 
clination to the true meridian, before they venture to depend upon them In any voyage. 
In this point, Spain is guilty of a notorious negleft, notwithftanding it is evidently the 
fource of a thoufand dangerous errors j for a pilot, in correding tlie courfc he has 
fleered, in making ufe of a coinpafs whofe variation is different from the true, will con- 
fequently find a dilTerence between the latitude by account and the latitude obierved ; 
and to make the necelfary equation according to the rules commonly received in failing 
on points near the meridian, he mull cither increafe or dimitiilli the diilance, till it 
agrees with the'latitude, whereas in this cafe the principal error proceeded from the 
rhomb. The fame thing happens in parts where it is apprehended there may be cur¬ 
rents ; which often occur in failing when the latitude by account, and (hat by obferva- 
tion, difagree; though in reality the water has no motion, the difference proceeding 
entirely from making ufe of another variation in the courfe, than that of the needle by 
which the fhip is fteered ; as was the cafe with me in failing from Martinico to Curafao, 
and likewife of all the artifts on board the fliip. if\jiother error incident to navigators, 
though not fo much their owm, is to fleer the fhip by one needle, and obferve the va¬ 
riation by another; for though they have been compared, and their differences carefully 
obferved, their motions being unequal, though at the beginning of the voyage the dif¬ 
ference was only a certain number of degrees, the continual friftion of the former on 
the pivot, renders the point of the needle, on which it is fufpended, more dull than 
the other, which is only hung when they make obfcrvatlons, being at all other times 
kept with the greateft care ; and hence proceeds the change obfervable in their differ¬ 
ences. In order to remedy this evil, all needles intended to be ufed at fea iliould be 
equally proper/or obferving the variation ; and the obfervation made with thofe before 
placed in the bittacle; and, to improve the charts of variation, fhould be touched in 
the fame manner, and adjufted to the meridian of place, where the exacl variation is 
known. Thus obfervations made in the fame places by dift'erent fhips, w'ould not be 
found fo confiderably to vary ; unlefs the interval of time between two obfervations be 
fuch as to render fenfible that difierence in the variation, w hich has been obferved for 
many years na/l, and is allowed of by all nations, 

Thefe are the caufes of the manifeft difference between needles •, there may be others, 
but this is not the proper place for enumerating them. 


CHAP. 11 . — Defer}ptior of Cartbagenu. 

ON the 9th of July 1735, we landed, and Don George Juan and myfelf imme¬ 
diately waited on the governor of the place. AVe were informed that the hreuch acade¬ 
micians were not yet arrived, nor was there any advice of them. Upon this informa¬ 
tion, and being by our inftruitions obliged to wait for them, we agreed to make the 
belt ufe of our tinn;; but were unhappily deftitute of infhuments, thofe ordered by 
His Majelty from Paris and I,,ondon not being fiiiiflied w'lien we left Cadiz, but were 
forwarded to us^aliQuito foon after our •arrival. We, however, fvtunately heard that 
there were fome in the city, formerjy belonging to Brigadier 'Don Juan de Herrera, 
engineer of Carthagena j by thefe we were enabled to make obfervations on the latitude, 
longitude, and variation of the needle. We allb drew plans of the place and the bay 
from thofe of this engineer, with the neceflary additions and alterations. 
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Ift thefe operations we employed ourfelves till the middle of November 1735, impa- 
tietlt at the delay of the French academicians. At length, on the 15th, a French 
armed vcflfel came to an anchor, during the night, under Boca Chica; and to our great 
fatisfaftion we learned, that the long-cxpedled gentlemen were on board. On the 16th 
we vifited them, and were received with all imaginable politenefs by M.de Ricour, 
captain of a man of war, and king’s lieutenant of Guarico, in the ifland of St. Do¬ 
mingo ; and Meflrs. Godin, Bouguer, and De la Condamine, academicians, who were 
accompanied by Meflrs. Juflicu, botanifl;; Seniergues, furgeon; Verguin, Couplet, and 
Defibrdonais, aflbeiates; Morenvile, draughtfman ; and Hugot, clock-maker. 

Our intention being to go to the equator with all poflible expedition, nothing re¬ 
mained but to fix on the moft convenient and expeditious route to Quito. Having 
agreed to go by the way of Porto Bello, Panama, and Guayaquil, we prepared to fail; 
in the meantime, by help of the inftruments brought by the academicians, we repeated 
our obfervations on the latitude, weight of the air, and the variation of the needle; 
the refult of which will appear in the following defeription:— 

The city of Carthagena ftands in 10“ 25' 48north latitude; and in the longitude 
of 282* a8' 36'' from the meridian of Paris; and 301" 19' 36" from the meridian of 
Pico Teneriffe; as appeared from our obfervations. The variation of the needle we 
alfo, from feveral obfervations, found to be eight degrees eaflerly. 

The bay, and the country, before called Calamari, were difeovered in 1502 by Ro- 
derigo de Baftidas; and in 1504, Juan de la Cofa and Chrilfopher Guerra began the 
war againfl: the Indian inhabitants, from whom they met with greater refiftance than 
they expected; thofe Indians being a martial people, and valour fo natural to them, 
that even the women voluntarily fhared in the fatigues and dangers of the war. Their 
ufual arms were arrows, which they poifoned with the juice of certain herbs ; whence 
the flighteft wounds were mortal. Thefe were fucceeded by Alonfo.de Ojeda, who 
fome years after landed in the country, attended by the fame Juan de.la Cofa, his chief 
pilot, and Americo Vefpucio, a celebrated geographer of thofe times; but made no 
greater progrefs than the others, though -he had feveral encounters with the Indians. 
Nor was Gregorio Hernandez de Oviedo more fortunate. But, at length, the conqueft 
of the Indians was accomplifhed by Don Pedro de Heredia, who, after gaining feveral 
vi£lories over them, peopled the city in 1533, under the title of a goveiaiment. 

The advantageous fituation of Carthagena, the extent and fecurity of its bay, and 
the great fhare it attained of the commerce of that fouthern continent, foon caufed it 
to be erefted into an epifcopal fee. The fame circumftanccs contributed to its prefer- 
vation and increafe, as the moft clteemed fettlement and ftaple of the Spaniards t but 
at the fame time they drew on it the hoftilities of foreigners, who, thirfting afirer its 
riches, or induced by the importance of the place, have feveral times invaded, taken, 
and plundered it. 

The firft invafion was made foon after its eftablilhment in 1544, by certain French 
adventurers, conducted by a Corfican pilot, who, having fpent fome time there, gave 
them an account of its fituation, and the avenues leading to it, with every other parti¬ 
cular neceflary to the fuccefsful condudt of their enterprife; which they accordingly 
effefted. The fecond invader was Francis Drake, termed the deftroycr of the new 
conquefts, who, after giving it up to pillage, fet it on fire, and lai^i half the place in 
alhes; and its fatal deftruaion was only prevented by a ranfom of a hundred and twenty 
thoufand filver ducats paid him by the neighbouring colonies. 

It was invaded a third time in 1597, by the French, commanded by M. dePointis, 
who came before the place with a large armament, confifting partly of Flibuftiers, little 
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better than pirates: but, as fubjefts to the King of France, were’protctled by that 
monarch. After obliging the fort of Boca Chica to furrendcr, whereby the entrance 
of the bay was laid open, he landed his men, and befieged Fort Lazaro, which was 
followed by the furrendcr of the city. But the capitulation was no fccurity againft the 
rage of avarice, which had configned it to pillage. 

This eafy conqucfl has by foinc been attributed to a private correfpondence between 
the governor and Pointis; and what increafes the fufpicion is, that he embarked on 
board the French fquadron at its <leparture, together with all his treafures and effeils, 
none of which had fliared in ihc general calamity. 

The city is fituated on a fandy ifiand, which forming a narrow palTage on the fouth- 
weft opctis a communication with that part called Ticrra Bomba, as far as Boca Chica. 
I’he neck of land which now joitts i!\cin, was formerly the entrance of the bay j but 
it having been clofed up by orders from Madrid, Boca Chica became the only entrance ; 
and this alfo has been lilled up fince the attempt of the Englifli in 1741, who, having 
made theinfelves iiialtcrs of tlic forts wliich delended it, entered the bay with an intent 
of taking the city; but they mifearried in their attempt, and retired with confiderable 
lols. This event caufed orders to be difpatched for opening the old entrance, by which 
all fljips now enter the bay. On tiie north fide the land is fo narrow, that, before the 
wall wa^egun, the diflancc from fea to fea was only thirty-five ttiifes ; but afterwards 
enlarging, forms another illand on tliis fide, and the whole city is, excepting thefe two 
places, wliich are very narrow, entirely furrounded by the fea. Eaflward it communi¬ 
cates, by means of a wooden bridge, with a large fuburb called Xexemani, built on 
another illand, which has alfo a communication with the continent by means of another 
wooden bridge. The fortifications, botii of the city and fuburb, are conftruded in the 
modern manner, and lined with free-ftone. The garrifon, in times of peace, confifis 
('f ten companies of regulars, each containing, officers included, fevciity-fcven men ; 
befides feveral cogipanies of militia. 

In the fide of Xexemani, at a fmall diftance from that fuburb, on a hill, is a fort 
called St. Lazaro, commanding both the city and fuburb. The height of the hill is 
between twenty and twenty-one toil'es, having been geometrically meal’ured. It is joined 
TO feveral higher hills, which run in an eallcrn diretUon. Thefe terminate in another 
hill of confiderjjble height, being eighty-four toifes, called Monte de la Popa, and on 
the top of it is a convent of bare-footed Auguftines, called NueRca Senora de la Popa. 
Here is an enchanting profpetf, extending over the country and coaR to an immeufe 
diftance. 

Tl^ city and fuburbs arc well laid out, the ftreets being ftraight, broad, uniform, 
and well paved. 'J'he houfes are built of ftonr, except a few pf brick; but confift 
chiefly of only one Icory above the ground-floor; the apartnim.s'"dl contrived. Ail 
the houfes have balconies and lattices of wood, as more durable in this climate than 
iron, the latter being loon corroded and deftroyed by the moifture and acrimonious 
quality of the nitrous air; from wlnmcc, and the fnioky colour of the Vails, the out- 
lide of the buildings makes but an indifferent appearance. 

'I'he churches and convents of this city are the cathedral, that of the Trinity’ in the 
luburbs, built by billiop Don Gregory de Molleda, who alfo in 1734 founded a chapel 
of eafe dedicated 1% St.Toribio. The orders which have conveuti at Carthagena, are 
thofe of St.Francis, in the fuburbs, Sj. Dominic, St. Auguftin, La Merced, alfo the Ja¬ 
cobins, and Recollets ; a college of Jel'uits, and an hofpital of San Juan de Dios. The 
nunneries are thofe of St. Clara and St. Tcrcfa. All the churches and convents arc of a 
proper architedure, and fuflidenily capacious ; but there appears foiuething of poverty 
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in the ornaments, fome of them wanting what even decency requires. The communi¬ 
ties, particularly that of St. Francis, are pretty numerous, and confift of Europeans, 
white Creoles, and native Indians. 

' Carthagena, together with its fuburbs, is equal to a city of the third rank in Europe. 
It is well peopled, though moft of its inhabitants are defeended from the Indian tribes. 
It is not the moft opulent in this country, for, befides the pillages it has fuffered, no 
mines are worked hci e; fo that moft of the money feen in it is feiit from Santa Fe and 
Quito, to pay the falaries of the governor and other civil and military officers, and the 
wages of the garrifon j and even this makes no long ftay here. It is not, however, 
unfrequent, to find perfons who have acquired handfome fortunes by commerce, whole 
houfes are fplendidly furnilhed, and who live in every refpeft agreeable to their wealth. 
The governor refidcs in the city, which, till 1739, was independent of the military 
government. In civil all'airs, an appeal lies to the audience of Santa Fe,; and a viceroy 
of Santa Fe being that year created, under the title of viceroy of New Granada, the 
government of Carthagena became fubject to him alfo in military aflairs. The iirft who 
filled this viceroyalty was lieutenant-general Don Sebaftian de Ellava ; who defended 
Carthagena'againft the powerful invafion of the Englilh in 1741. 

Carthagena has alfo a biffiop, vvhofe fpiritual jurifditlion is of the fame extent as the 
military and civil government. The ccclefiaftical chapter is compofed of the bkliopand 
prebends. Ihere is alio a court of inquifition, whole power reaches to the three pro¬ 
vinces of Ilia Ef])anola (wlicre it was firlt fettled). Terra Firma, and S:mta Fe. 

Befides thefe tribunals, the police and adminiftration of jufticc in the city is under 
a fecular magiftracy, confifting of regidores, from whom every year are chofen two 
alcaldes, who arc generally perfons of the higheft elteem and diftindion. I'here is 
alfo an office of revenue, under an accountant and treafurer ; here all taxes anti monies 
belonging to the King are received ; and the proper ilfues directed. A perfon of the 
law, with the title of auditor dc la gente de guerra, determines proceflos. 

The jurifdiction of the government of Carthagena reaches eallward to the great river 
De la Magdalena, and along it fouthward, till, winding away, it borders on the pro¬ 
vince of Antioquia ; from thence it ftretches weftward to the river of Darien ; and from 
thence northward to the cjcean, all along the coalls between the mouths of thefe two 
rivers. The extent of this government, from call to well, is generally computed at 
fifty-three leagues; and from fouth to north, eighty-five. In this fpace are feveral 
fruitful vallies, called by the natives Savannas ; as thofe of Zamba, Zenu, Tolu, Mom- 
pox, Baranca, and others; and in them many fettlemcnts large and fmall, of Euro¬ 
peans, Spanilh (<reolcs, and Indians. 1 here is a tradition, that all thefe countries, 
together with that of Carthagena, whilft they continued in their native idcitry’ 
abounded in gold ; and fome veftiges of the old mines of that metal are ftill to be feen 
in the neighbourhoods of Simiti San Lucas, and Guamaco ; but they arc now neglecled, 
being as imagined, exhaufted. But what equally contributed to the richnefs of this 
country, was tht trade it carried on with Choco and Darien ; from w'hence they brought 
in exchange for this metal, the feveral manufadurcs and works ol’ art they ftood in 
need of. Gold was the moft cfcmmon ornament of die Indians, both for men and 
women. 


t 

CHAP. 111 . — Defeription of Carthagena Bay. 

CARTHAGENA bay is one of the beft, not only on the coaft, but alfo in all the 
A.nown parts of this country. It extends two leagues and a half from north to fouth ; 
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has a fuffident depth of water and good anchorage; and fo fmooth, that the ihips are 
no more agitated than on a river. The many Aral lows, indeed, at the entrance, on 
fome of which there is fo little water that even fmall veffels ftrike, render a careful 
fteerage ncceflary. Biit this danger may he avoided, as it generally is, by taking on 
board a pilot; and for further fecurity, Ilis Majelty maintains one or fulBcient experi¬ 
ence, part of whofe employment is to fix marks on the dangerous places. 

The entrance to the bay, as I have already obferved, was through the narrow ftrait 
called Boca Chica, a name very properly adapted to its narrownefs, fignifying, in Spa- 
nifh. Little Mouth, 'admitting only one fiiip at a time, and even Ihe muft be obliged to 
keep clofe to the fhore. This entrance was defended on the eaft by a fort called Saint 
Lewis de Boca Chica, at the extremity of Tierra Bomba, and by I'^ort St. Jol'cph on the 
oppofite fide in the Ille of Baru. I'he former, after fufiaining, in the laft fiege by 
the Englilh, a vigorous attack both by fea and land, and a cannonading of eleven days, 
its defences ruined, its parapets beat down, and all its artillery difmounted, was relin- 
quilhed. I'he enemy being thus maltcrs of it, cleared the entrance, and, with their 
whole fquadron and armaments, moved to the bottom of the bay. But, by the dili¬ 
gence and iiidultry of our people, they found all the artillery of fort Santa Cruz nailed 
up. This fort was alfo, from its largenefs, called Ca'lillo Grande, and commanded 
ail the fiiips which anchor in the bay. This, together with that of Boca Chica, St. 
lofiph, and two others, which defended the bay, called Manzanillo and Paftelillo, the 
enemy, enraged at their difappointinent, demolilhed when they quitted the bay. The 
promifing beginning of this invafion, as I have already obferved, gave occafion to the 
fhutting up and rendering iinprafticable the entrance of Boca Chica, and of opening 
and fortifying the former ftrait; fo that an enemy would now find it much more diffi¬ 
cult to force a paff.ige. 

The tides in this bay are very irregular, and the fame may nearly be faid of the whole 
coall. It is often feen to flow a whole day, and afterwards ebbs away in four or five 
hours; yet the greateft alteration obferved in its depth is two feet, or two feet and a 
half. Sometimes it is even lefs fenfiblc, and only to be perceived by the current or 
flow of the water. This circumftance increafes the danger of ftriking, though a fere- 
nity continually reigns there. 'I'he bottom alfo being compofed of a gravelly ooze, 
whenever a flv'p is agrounil, it often happens that ftie muft be lightened before Ihe can 
be made to float. 

Towards Boca (fliica, and two leagues and a half diftant from it feaw'ards, there is a 
flioal of gravel and coarfe fand, on many parts of which there is not above a foot and 
a half of water. In 1735, the Conquiftador man of war, bound from Carthagena to 
PoiTO Bello, ftruck on this flioal, and owed her fafety entirely to a very extraordinary 
calm. Some pretended to fay that the flioal was before known 1 ; the name of Salme- 
dina; but the artifts on board affirmed the contrary, and that the flioal on which Ihe 
ftruck had never been heard of before. From the obfervations of the pilots and others, 
Nueftra Senora de la Popa bore caft-north-eaft two degrees north, diftauco two leagues; 
the caftie of St. Lewis de Boca Chica, eaft-fouth-call, diftance three leagues and a 
half, and the north part of Ifla Vofaria, fouth one quarter wellerly. It muft, how¬ 
ever, be remembered, thag thefe obfervations were made on the apjiareni rhombs of 
the needle. 

1 he bay abounds with great varioty of fifli both wholefome and agreeable to the 
palate ; the moft; common are the fliad, the taftc of wdiich is not indeed the moil: deli¬ 
cate. Tlup turtles are large and well tafted. But it is greatly infefted with fliarl^, 
which are extremely dangerous to feamen, as they immediately feize every })erfon they 
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difcover in tlie water, and fometimes even venture to attack them in their boats. - It is 
a common diverfion for the crews of thofe ihips who flay- any time in the bay, to fifh for 
thefe rapacious monfters, with large hooks faftened to a chain; though, when they 
have caught one, there is no eating it, the flefli being as it were a kind of liquid fat. 
Some of them have been feen with four rows of teeth ; the younger have generally but 
two. The voracity of this fifli is fo prodigious, that it fwallows all the fdth either 
thrown out of (hips, or call; up by the lea. 1 myielf faw'in the ftomach of one the en¬ 
tire body of a dog, thefofter parts only having been digefled. The natives allirtn that 
they have allb feen alligators ; but this being a frelh-water animal, il’ any were ever: .en 
in the fea, it mull be Ibmekhing very extraordinary. 

In thc^bay the galleons from Spain wait the arrival of the Peru fleet at Panan:;,, ..lul 
on the firlt advice of this, fail away for Porto Bello; at the end ol the lair held at that 
town, they return into this bay, and, alter taking on board every necefl'ary for their voy¬ 
age, put to lea again as foon as pollible. During their ableiice the bay is little fre¬ 
quented ; the country vefl'els, which are only a lew bilaiulers and feluccas. Hay no lon¬ 
ger than is neceliary to careen and lit out for proiecuting their voyage. 


CHAP.- IV. — Of the Jnhabihinls cf Carthngcmi. 

THE inhabitants may be divided into dilferent calls or tribes, who derive their 
origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and Indians. Of each of thefe we lliall 
treat particularly. 

The Whites may be divided into two clall'es, Jhc Europeans, and Creoles, or Whites 
born in the country, 'i’he former are commonly called Chapetoncs, but are not nu¬ 
merous ; moll of them either return into Spain after acquiring a competent fortune, or 
remove up into inland provinces in order to increafe it. Thofe who qre fettled at Car- 
thagena carry on the whole trade of that place, and live in opulence; whilft the other 
inhabitants are indigent, and reduced to have recourfe to mean and hard labour for fub- 
fiftence. The families of the White Creoles compole the landed intercll; Ibmc of them 
have large eftates, and are highly refpected, becaufe theii’ anceflors came into the coun¬ 
try invelled with honourable polls, bringing their families with them when they fettled 
here. Some of thefe families, in order to keep up their original dignity, have cither 
married their children to their equals in the country, or fent them as officers on board 
the galleons; but others have greatly declined. Befides thefe, there are other Whites, 
in mean circumftances, who either owe their origin to Indian families, or at lealt to tin 
intermarriage with them, fo that there is fome mixture in their blood ; but when this is 
not difcoverable by their colour, (he conceit of being Whites alleviates the preflurc of 
every other calamity. 

Among the other tribes which are derived from an intermarriage of the Whites with 
the Negroes, the firlt are the Mulattos. Next to thefe the Tercerones, produced from 
a White and a Mulatto, with fome approximation to the former, but not fo near as to 
obliterate their origin. After thefe follow the Quartcrones, proceeding from a White 
and a Terceron. The lalt are the Quintcrones, who owe their origin to a White and 
Quarteron. 'I’his ii the laft gradation, there being no vifible dift'erence between them 
and the Whites, either in colour or features; naj, they are often fairer than the Spa¬ 
niards. The children of a White and Quinteron'are alfo called Spaniards, and coufi- 
der themfelves as free from all taint of Ae Negro r^ce. Every perfon is fo Jealous of 
the order of their tribe or call, that if, through inadvertence, you call them by a 
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degree lower than what they a£lually are, they are highly oiFended, never fuffering 
themfe^es to be deprived of fo valuable a gift of fortune. 

Before they attain the clafs of the Quinterones, there are feveral intervening cir- 
cumftances which throw them back; for between the Mulatto and the Negro there is an 
intermediate race, which they call Sambos, owing , their origin to a mixture between 
one of thefe with an Indian, or among themfelves. They are alfo diftinguilhed ac¬ 
cording to the calls their fathers were of. Betwixt the Tercerones and the Mulattos, 
the Quarterones and the 'I’ercerones, &c. are thofe called Tente en el Ayre, fufpended 
in the air, becaufe they neither advance nor recede. Children, whole parents are a 
Quarteron or Qiiinteron, and a Mulatto or Terceron, are Salto atras,- retrogrades, be¬ 
caufe, inllead of advancing towards being Whites, they have gone backwards towards 
the Negro race. The children between a Negro and Quinteron are called Sambos 
de Negro, de Mulatto, de 'i’crceron, &c. 

Thele are the moll known and common tribes or Caftas; there are, indeed, feveral 
others proceeding from their intermarriages ; but, being fo various, even they them¬ 
felves cannot eafily diflinguilh them ; and thefe are the only people one fees in the city, 
the eflancias*, and the villages ; for if any Whites, efpecially women, are met with, it is 
only accidental, thefe generally refiding in their houfes, at leaft, if they are of any 
rank or character. 

'i’hefc calls, from the Mulattos, all alFeft the Spanilh drefs, but wear very flight 
Hull's on account of the heat of the climate. Thefe are the mechanics of the city ; 
the Whites, whether Creoles, or Chapitones, difdaining fuch a mean occupation, 
follow nothing below merchandize; but it being impoflible for all to fucceed, great 
numbers not being able to procure fufficient credit, they become poor and mifer- 
able from their averfion to thofe trades they follow in Europe; and, inllead of the 
riches which they flattered themfelves with polTefling in the Indies, they experience the 
moll complicated* wretchednefs. 

The clafs of Negroes is not the leaft numerous, and is divided into two parts j the 
free and the Haves. Thefe are again fubdivided into Creoles and Bozares, part of 
which are employed in the cultivation of the haziandes t, or eflancias. Thofe in the 
city arc obliged to perform the moll laborious fervices, and pay out of their wages a 
certain quota t ' their mailers, fubfifting themfelves on the fmall remainder. The vio¬ 
lence of the heat not permitting them to wear any clothes, their only covering is a fmall 
piece of cotton Huff" about their w'aift ; the fepiale flav^es go in the fame manner. Some 
of.,thefe live at the eftancias, being married to the Haves who work there ; while thofe 
in the city fell in the markets all kind of eatables, and dry fruits, fweet-meats, cakes 
made bf the maize, and calTava, and feveral other things about the ftreets. Thofe who 
have children fucking at their breaft, which is the cafe of the go le'-ility, carry them on 
their llioulders, in order to have their arms at liberty ; and wliea the infants are hun¬ 
gry, they give them the breaft either under the arm or over the flioulder, without 
taking them from their backs. This will, perhaps, appear incredible ; but their breafts, 
being left to grow without any prell'ure on them, often hang down to their very wmft, 
and are not therefore diflicuk to turn over their llioulders for the convenience of the 
infant. 

* Eilancia properly figtiifies a mantion, or place where one Hops to reft; but at Cartliagena it injplics a 
country-houfe, which, by reafon of the great number of flaves belonging to it, often equals a confiderablc 
village. 

f Hadanda in this place fignifies a country-houfe, witiftlie lands belonging to it. 

The 
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The drefs of the Whites, both men and women, differs very little from that worn in 
Spain. The perfons in grand employments wear the fame habits as in Europe; but 
with this difference, that all their clothes are very light, the waiftcoats and oreeches 
being of fine Bretagne linen, and the coat of fome other thin fluff. Wigs are not mucli 
worn here; and during our flay, the governor and two or three of the chief officers 
only appeared in them. Neckcloths are alfo uncommon, the neck of the fliirt being 
adorned with large gold buttons, and thefe generally fufl'ered to hang loofe. On their 
heads they wear a cap of very fine and white linen. Others go entirely bareheaded, 
having their hair cut from the nape of the neck Fans are very commonly worn by 
men, and made of a very thin kind of palm in the form of a crefeent, having a flick of 
the fame wood in the middle. Thofc who are not of the White clafs, or of any eminent 
femily, wear a cloak and a hat flapped ; though fome Mulattos and Negroes drefs like 
the Spaniards and great men of the country. 

The Spaniflj women wear a kind of petticoat, which they call pollera, made of a thin 
filk, without any lining, and on their body, a«rcry thin white waiilcoat; but even this 
is only worn in what they call winter, it being infupportablc in fummer. 'J'liey, how¬ 
ever, always lace in fuch a manner as to conceal their breafls. When they go abroad 
they wear a mantelet; and on the days of precept, they go to mafs at three in the 
morning in order to difeharge that duty, and return bcibre the violent heat of the day, 
which begins with the dawnf. 

Women wear over their pollera a talfety petticoat, of any colour they pleafe, except 
black ; this is pinked all over, to fliew the other they wear under it. On the head is a 
cap of fine white linen, covered with lace, in the fltape of a mitre, and, being well 
flarched, terminates forward in a point. I'his they call panito, and never appear abroad 
without it, and a mantelet on their fltoulders. 'i’he ladies, atid other native Whites, 
ufe this as their undrefs, and it greatly becomes them ; for, having been ufed to it from 
their infancy, they wear it with a better air. Inllcad of fhocs, they only w^ear, both 
within and without doors, a kind of flippe s, large enough only to contain the tip of 
their feet. In the houfe their whole exercife confilts in fitting in their hammocksand 
Twinging themfelves for air. I’his is fo general a cuftom, that there is nor a houfe with¬ 
out two or three, according to the number of the family. In thefe they pafs the greater 
part of the day, and often men, as well as women, fleep in them, withvut minding the 
inconveniency of not ftretching the body at full length. 

Bothdexes are pofTcll'ed of a great de:\l of wit and penetration, and alfo of a genius 
proper to excel in all kinds of mechanic arts. I’his is particularly ccmfpicuous in thpfe 
who apply themfelves to literature, and wdio at a tender age, Ihow a judgment and 
perfpicacity, which in other climates, is attained only by a long feries of years and the 
greateft application. This happy difpofition and jrerfpicacity continues tiH thev arr' 
between twenty and thirty years of age, after which they generally decline as fail at 
they rofe; and frequently, before they arrive at that age, when they ihould begin to 
reap the advantage of their ftudies, a natural indolence checks their farther pro- 
grefs, and they forfake the fciences, leaving the furpriling ctfebls of their capacity 
imperfect. 


* Here, and in moft^iarts of South America, they have their hair cut fo fliort, tliat a ftrangcr woiii<l 
think every man had a wig, but did not wear it on account of the heat. 

f The heat is inconfiderablc, compared with that of the tlftcrnoon, till half an hour after fun-rife. —A- 
^ Thefe hammocks are made of twilled cotton, and commonly knit in the maniicM of a net, and make no 
■fmall part of the traffick of the Indians, by whgp they are chiefly made. —A. 
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The principal caufe of the fliort duration of fuch promifing beginnings, and* of the 
indolent turn fo often feen in thofe bright geniufes, is doubtlefs the want of proper 
objects for exercifmg their facultiesj and the finall hopes of being preferred to any 
poft anfwerable to the pains they have taken. For as there is in this country neither 
army nor navy, and the civil employments very few, it is not at all furprifmg that the 
defpair of making their fortunes by this metltod, fhould damp their ardour for excell¬ 
ing in the fciences, and plunge them into idlenefs, the fure forerunner of vice ; where 
they lofe the ufe of their reafon, and ftifle thofe good principles which fired them when 
young and under proper fubjecfion. I'he fame is evident in the mechanic arts, in 
■which they demonitrate a furprifmg (kill in a very little time; but foon leave thofe alfo 
imperfoft, without attempting to improve on the methods of their mafters. Nothing 
indeed is more furprifmg than the early advances of the mind in this country, children 
of two or three years of age converfing with a regularity and ferioufnefs that is rarely 
feen in Europe at fix or feven ; and at an age when they can fcarcc fee the light, are 
acquainted with all the depths of 'tt'ickednefs. 

The genius of the Americans being more forward than that of the Europeans, many 
have been willing to believe that it alfo fooncr decays; and that at fixty years, or 
before, they have outfived that folid judgment and penetration, fo general among us 
at that time of life; and it has been laid that tlieir genius decays, while that of the 
liuropeans is hallening to its maturity and perfedion. But this is a vulgar prejudice, 
confuted by numbcrlels inftances, and particularly by the celebrated Father Fr. Benito 
Feyjop, Teatro Oitico, vol. iv. elfay 6. All who have travelled with any attention 
through thefe countries, have obferved in the natives of every age a permanent capa¬ 
city, and uniform brightnefs of intellefl:; if they were not of that wretched number, 
who diforder both their minds and bodies by their vices. And indeed one often fees 
here perl'ons of eminent prudence and extenfive talents, both in the fpcculative and 
praflical fcience.., and who retain them in all their vigour, to a very advanced age. 

Charity is a virtue in which all tlie inhabitants of Carthageria, without exception, 
may be faid particularly to excel: and did they not liberally exert it towards European 
ftrangers, who generally come hither to leek their fortune, fuch would often perifli 
with iiicknefs and poverty. This appears to me a fubjeef of fuch importance, though 
well known to all, who have vifited this part of the world, that I Ihall add a word or 
two on it, in order to undeceive thofe, who, not contented with perhaps a competent 
eftata in their own country, imagine that it is only fetting their loot in the Indies, 
aiy their fortune is made. 

^'hofe who on board the galleons are called Pulizones, as being men without em¬ 
ployment, Itock, or recommendation; who, ]ea\ ing their country as fugitives, and, 
without licenfe from the officers, come to feek their fortune in a c. ’ itry where they are 
utterly unknown; after traverfing the llreels till they have nothing left to procure 
them lodging or food, they are rcducf'd to have recourfe to the lafl: extremity, the 
Francifean hofpital; where they receive, in a quantity fufficient barely to keep them 
alive, a kind of pap made of cafava ; of which, as the natives themfelves will not eat, 
the difagreeablenefs to wretched mortals never ufed to fuch food, may cafily be con¬ 
ceived *. This is their food ; their lodging is the entrance of the fquares and the 
porticos of churches, till their good fortune throws them in the V-.y of hiring them- 
felves to feme trader going up the country, who wants a fervant. The city merchants, 

■* This is called Mandioc by the natives, and is the chief fnbftitutp the poorer people have for bread ; 
and fo far from being rejefted even by the richer, that many prefer it to bread made from the bell 
European flour, much more to bifeuit, which after fuel) a voyage generally begins to be full of weevils. A. 
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ftanding in no need of them^ difcountenance thefe adventurers. Affefted by the difFe* 
rence of the climate, aggravated by bad food, dejeded and tortured by the entire difap- 
pointment of their romantic hopes, they fall into a thoufand evils, which cannot well 
be reprefented : and among others, that difteinper called Chapetonada, or the diftem- 
per of the Chapetones, without any other I'uccour to fly to than Divine Providence ; 
for none find admittance into the hofpital of St. Juan de Dios, but thofe are able 
to pay, and confequently poveity becomes an abfolute* exclufion. Now it is that the 
charity of thefe people becomes confpicuous. The negro and mulatto free women, 
moved at their deplorable condition, carry them to their houles, and nurfe them with 
the greateljt care and affedion. If any one die, they bury him by the charity they pro¬ 
cure, and even caufe malfes to be faid for him. The general ilfue of this endearing 
benevolence is, that the Chapetone, on his recovery, during the fervour of his grati¬ 
tude, marries either his negro or mulatto benefadrel^ or one of her daughters ; and 
thus he becomes fettled, but much more wretchedly than he could have been in his 
own country, with only his own labour to fubliil; ou. 

The difintereftednefs of thefe people is fuch, that their compafllon towards the Cha¬ 
petones muft not be imputed to the hopes of producing a marriage, it being very 
common for them to refufe fuch ofl'ers, either with regard to theiftfelves or their daugh¬ 
ters, that their niifcry may not be perpetual, but eitdeavour to liud them mailers whom 
they may attend up the country, to iianta I'V, Popayan, I’eru, whither 

their inclinations or profpeds lead them. . 

They who remain in the city, whether bound by one of the above marriages, or, 
which is but too common, are in another condition very dangerous to their future 
happinefs, turn Pulpcros ♦, Canocros, or fuch like mean occupations; in all which, 
thjey are fo harralTed with labour, and their wages fo final!, that their condition in 
their own country mull have been mil'crable indeed, if they have not reafon to regret 
quitting it. The height of their enjojanent, after toiling all day and part of the night, 
is to regale with bananas, a cake of maize or cafava, which I’erves for bread, and a 
nice of cafajo, or hung-beef; without tafting wheat bread during the whole year. 

Others, not a few, equally unfortunate, retire to fome I'mall ellancia, where, in a 
Bujio or draw hut, they live little different from beads, cuitivating, in a very fi'nall 
fpot, fuch vegetables as are at hand, and fubfiding on the fale of them.» 

What has been obferved witli regard to the negro and mulatto women, and wlucli 
may alfo be extended to the other cads, is, as to the charitable part, applicable to all 
the women and whites ; who in every tribe, are of a very fnild and amiable dlfpofuio] 
and from their natural Ibftncfs and lympathy excel the men in the practice of 
chridian virtue. 

Among the reigning cudoms here, foine are very dilferent from thofe of Spain, or 
the mod known parts of liurope. 'J’hc principal of thcl'e are the ufe of brandy, cho- 
ttilate, honey^ fvvcat-mcats, and fmoking tobacco; all which fliall be taken notice of. 

I’he ufe of br,andy is fo common, that the mod regular and fober perfon* never 
omit drinking a glafs of it every morning about eleven o’clock ; alledging that this 
fpirit drengtheas the domach, weakened by copious and condant perfpiration, and 
fliarpens the appetite. Ilazer las onze, to take a whet at eleven, that is to drink a 
glafs of brandy, is the common invitation, I'his cudom, not edeenied pernicious by 
thefe people when ufed with moderation, has degenerated into vice; many being lb 

* Pulperos are men who work in a kind of tent, called in Spanifli rulpcrios, and the Canocros arc 
watermen who carry goods in Pirogues or canoes. 
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fond of it, that dining the whole day, they do nothing but hazer las onze. Perfons 
of diftintfion ufe Spanilh brandy, but the lower clafs and negroes very contentedly take 
up with that of the country, exiradcd I’rom the juice of the fugar-cane, and thence 
called Agoa ardente de canna, or cane brandy, of which fort the coiifumption is much 
the greatell. 

C’hocolafe, here know'n only by the name of cacao, is fo common, that there is 
not a negro Have liut conllantly allows himfeif a regale of it after breakfall; and the 
negro women fell it ready made about the llreets, at the rate of a quarter of a real 
(about five favtliing;; fierling) for a difli. This is however fo far from being all cacao, 
that the principtd ingredient is maize; but that ufed by the better fort is neat, and 
worked as in Spain. 'I’his they conllantly repeat an hour after dinner, but never ufe 
it fading, or without eating fomething with it. 

They alfu make great ufe of ^weet-meals and honey ; never fo much as drinking a 
glafs of water without previoully eating I'omc fweet-meats. Honey is often preferred as 
the fweeter, to conferves or other fweet-meats either wet or dry. i’heir fweet-meats are 
eaten witli wheat bread, which they ufe only with thei'e and chocolate ; the honey they 
fpreail on calava cakes. 

'I'lie paflion for finoking is no Id's univerfal, prevailing among perfons of all ranks 
in both fi'xes. The ladies and other white women fmoke in their houfes, a decency 
not ohferved eiilier by the women of the other cads, nor by the men in general, 
who regard neitlier time luw place. The manner of ufing it is, by flender rolls 
compofed of the leaves of that plant; and the, w'omen have a particular manner of 
inhaling the fmoke. 'rhey put the lighted part of the roll into their mouths, and 
there continue it a long time without its being quenched, or the fire incommoding 
them. A compliment paid to tliofe for whom they profels an intimacy and edeem, 
is, to light their tobacco for them, and to hand them round to thofe who vifit them. 
To refufe the ofi'eT would be a mark of rudenefs not eafily digeded ; and accordingly 
they arc very cautious of paying this compliment to any but thofe whom they pre- 
vioufly know to be ufed*to tobacco. This cudom the ladies learn in their childhood 
from their nurfes, who are negro Haves; it is fo common among perfons of rank, 
tliat till 'd’ who come from Kurope eafily join in it, if they intend to make any confi- 
derable day in ‘lie country. 

One ('f the mod favourite amtifemcnts of the natives here, is a ball, or Fandango. 
Thofe arc the diiliiiguiflicd remicings on fedivals and remarkable days. But while the 
g^kpns, guarda codas, or omer Siianilh Ihips are here, they are mod common, and 
fame time coruluHod with the lead order ; the crews of the fhips forcing rhem- 
felvcs into their ball-rooms. 'J’hcfe diverfions, in houfes of didinftion, are conduced 
in a very regular manner; they open with Spanilh dances, and art lucceeded by thofe 
of the country, which arc not without fpirit and gracefulnefs. I’hefe are accompanied 
with linging, and the parties rarely breakup before day-light. 

I’hc Fandangos or balls of the populace, confid principally in drinking brandy and 
wine, intennixed with indecent and Icandalous motions and gedures; and thofe con¬ 
tinual rounds of drinking foon give rife to quarrels, which often bring on misfortunes. 
When drangers of rank vifit the city, they are generally at the expenfe of thefe balls ; 
as the entrance is free, and no want of iiquor, they need give themfelves no concern 
about the want of company. , , 

Their burials and mournings are fomething fingular ; as in this particular they en¬ 
deavour to difplay their gr.'indeur and dignity, too often at the expenfe of their trau- 
quillity. If the deceafed be a perfon of cfindition, his body is placed on a pompons 
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Catafalco, erefted on the principal apartment of the houfe, amidft a blaze of tapers. 
In this manner the corpfe lies twenty-four hours or longer, for friends to vifit it at all 
hours ; as alfo the lower clafs of women, among whom it is a cuftom to lament over 
the deceafed. 

Thefe women, who are generally dreffed in black, come in the evening, or during 
the night, into the apartment where the corpfe lies ; ^nd having approached it, throw 
themfelves on their knees, then rife and extend their arms as to embrace it; after 
which, they begin their lamentations in a doleful tone, mixed with horrid cries, which 
always conclude with the name of the deceafed: afterwards they begin, in the fame 
difagreeablc vociferations, his hiftory, rehcarfing all his good and bad qualities, not 
even omitting his amours of any kind, and in I'o circumftantial a narrative, that a gene¬ 
ral confeffion could hardly be more full; at length, quite fpent, they withdraw to a 
corner ftored with brandy and wine, on which the)| never fail plcntilully to regale 
themfelves. As thefe depart from the body, others fucceed, till they have all taken 
their turn. The fame, afterwards is repeated by the fervants, Haves, anil acquaintance 
of the family, which continues w'ithout intermiffion during the remainder i-f the night; 
whence may eafily be imagined the confufion and noife occafioned by this difmal voci¬ 
ferous ceremony. 

The funeral alfo is accompanied w'ith the like noify lamentations ; and even after the 
corpfe is depofited in thegrave, the mourning is continued in the houfe for nine days, 
during which time the Facientes or mourners, whether men or women, never llir 
from the apartment, where they receive the Pefancs, or compliments of condolence. 
During nine nights, from fun-fet to fun-riling, they arc attended by their relations and 
intimate acquaintances; and it may be truly laid of them, that they arc all fmcerely 
forrowful; the mourners for the lol's of the deceafed, and the vilitors from the uncafi- 
nefs and fatigue of £0 uncomfortable an attendance. 


CHAP. V. — Of the Clhnale of Carthagena, and the Difeafis inddent to Natives and 
* Foreigners. 

THE climate of Carthagena is exceflively hot, for by obfervations'we made on the 
19th of November 1735, by a thermometer conftrutled according to Mr. Reaumur, 
the fpirit was elevated to 1025!; and in our feveral experiments made at different 
hours, varied only from 1024 to 1026. By cxpen'menls made the fame year ai^kris 
on a thermometer of the fume gentleman, the Ipirit rofe on the 16th of July at^wee 
in the afternoon, and on the 10th of Augull at lialf an hour after three, to 1025I, 
and this was the grcatcll degree of heat felt at Paris during that year; conlequently 
the degree of heat in the hot tell day at Paris, is continual at Carthagena. 

But the nature of this climate chieHy difplays itlclf from the month of May to the 
end of November, the I'eafon they call winter; becaufe during that time, there is ahnoii: 
a continual fucceffion of thunder, rain, and tempefts ; tiie clouds precipitating the 
rain with fuch impetuofity, that ihe llreets have the apiiearance of rivers, and the 
ccountry of an oegan. Tiie inhabitants make ufe of this opportunity, otherwife fo 
dreadful, for filling their cillerns; this being* the only fwcet water they can procure. 
Bdides the water faved for private ufos, there are large refervoirs on the baltions, that 
the town may not be reduced to the Ihocking conlequciice of w'anting water. There 
are indeed wells in moll houfes j but the water being thick and brackilh, is not fit to 
drink, but ferves for other ufes. 
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From the middle of December to the end of April, the rains ceafe, and the weather 
becomes agreeable, the heat being fomewhat abated by the north-eaft winds which then 
fet in. This feafon they call fummer; befides which, there is another called the Little 
Summer of St. John, as, about the fcdival of that faint, the rains are intermitted, and 
refrelhing gales begin to blow, and continue about a month. 

The invariable continuance of Xuch great heats, without any fenfible dificrence be¬ 
tween night and day, occafions fuch profufe perfpiration, that the wan and livid com¬ 
plexion of the inhabitants would make a ftranger fufped they were juft recovered from 
Ibme terrible difteinper. Their actions are conformable to their colour ; in all their mo¬ 
tions there is fomething lax and fluggifli; it even affeds their fpcech, which is foft and 
flow', and their words generally broken. But notwith(landing all thefe appearances of 
ficknefs and debility, they enjoy a good ftate of health. Strangers from Europe retain 
their ftrength and ruddy colour poffibly for three or four months ; but afterwards both 
fufrer fuch decays from the exceflive perfpiration, that thefe new-comers are no longer 
to be dillinguiflied by their countenances from the old inhabitants. Young perfons are 
generally mod affeded by the climate, which fpares the more aged, who preferve their 
vivid countenance, and fo confirmed a ftate of health, as even to reach their eightieth 
year and upwards; this is common among all the clafles of inhabitants. • 

The Angularity of the climate, in all probability, occafions the fingularity of fome 
of the diftentpers which here affed the human race ; and thefe may be confidered in 
two dift'erent lights; one, as only attacking the Europeans newly landed, and the other, 
as common both to Creoles and Chapitoncs. 

Thofe of the firft kind are, in the country, commonly called Chapetonadas, allud¬ 
ing to the name given there to the Europeans. Thefe diftempers are fo very deleterious, 
that they carry off a multitude of people, and thin the crews of European (hips; but 
they feldom laft above three or four days, in w'hich time the patient is either dead or 
out of danger. The nature of this diftemper is but little known, being caufed in fome 
perfons by cold, and in others by indigeftion ; it foon brings on the vomito prieto, or 
black vomit, which is the fatal fymptom; very few being ever known to recover. Some, 
when the vomit attacks them, are feized with fuch a delirium, that, were they not tied 
down, they would tear themfelves to pieces, and thus expire in the midft of their fu¬ 
rious paroxyfms. It is remarkable, that only the new-comers from Europe are fubje£l 
to this diftemper, and that the natives, and thofe who have lived fome time here, are 
never aft'eded by it; but enjoy an uninterrupted ftate of health, amidft the dreadful havock 
it Allkes among others. It is alfo obferved to rage more among the common feamen, 
ihan thofe who have been able to live on more wholeforae food ; whence, fait meat has 
Iteen confidcred as pernicious in bringing on this diftemper, and that the humours it 
produces, together with the labour and hardfliips of the feamen, I icline their blood to 
jmtrefadion, and from this putrefatffion the vomito prieto is fuppofed to have its origin. 
Not that the failors are its only viftims, for even pafl'engers, who poffibly have not 
(afted any fait meat during the voyage, often feel its effedfts. Another remarkable cir- 
cumftance is, that perfons who have been once in this climate are never after, upon their 
return again, fubjedi: to this diftemper; but enjoy the fame ftate of health with the 
natives,^ even though they do not lead the moft temperate lives. 

The inveftigation of the caufe of this ftrange diftemper has exercifed the attention of 
all the furgeons in the galleons, as well as the phyficians of the country ; and the refult 
of their refearches is, that they impute it to the food, labour, and hardfhips of the 
feamen. Doubtlefs thele are collateral caufes; but the principal queftion is, why per¬ 
fons exempt from thofe inconveniences, frequently die of the diftemper ? IJnhappily, 
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after all the experiments that have been made, no good method of treatment has bfeeii 
dlfcovered; no fpecific for curing it, nor prefervative againft it. The fymptoms are fo 
vague, as fometimes not to be diftinguifhed from thofe of flight indifpofitions; and 
though the vomit be the determinate fymptom, the fever preceding it is obferved to be 
very oppreflive, and extremely alFedbing to the head. 

This diftemper does not fhew irfelf immediately after the arrival of the European flrips 
in the bay, nor has it been long known here; for what was formerly called Chape- 
tonades, were only indigeftions, which, though always dangerous in thefe climates, were, 
with little tlithculty, cured by remedies prepared by the women of the country, and 
wdiich arc dill ufed with i'uccefs, efpccially if taktm in the beginning. I’hc fliips after¬ 
wards going to Porto Bello, were there; firft attacked by this terrible difeafe, which has; 
always l)cen attributed to the inclemency of the climate, and the fatigue of the feamen 
in unloading the ihips, and drawing the goods during the fair. 

The vomito prieto was unknown at Carthagena and all along the coafl, till the years 
1729 and 1730. In 1729, Don Domingo Jufliniani, commodore of the guarda collas, 
loft fo confiderablc a part of his fliips’ companies at Santa Martha, that the furvivors 
were ftruck with aftoniftitnenr and horror at the havock made among tlieir comrades. 
In 17^0, w'hen the galleons under Don Manuel Lopez Pintado came to Carthagena, tlic 
feamen were feized with the fame dreadful mortality ; and fo fudtlen were the attacks 
of the difeafe, that perfons walking about one day, were the next carried to their 
graves. 

The inhabitants of Carthagena, together witli iliofe in the whole extent of its go¬ 
vernment, are very fubjeft to the mal de San Lazaro, or leprofy, which leems ftill to 
gain ground. Some phyficians attribute the prevalence of it to pork, which is here a 
very common food ; but it may be objeded, that in other countries, where this flefh 
is as frequently eaten, no fuch effeefs are feen, whence it evidently appears that fomc 
latent quality of the climate muft alfo contribute to it. In order to Itbp the contagion 
of this diftemper, there is without the city, an hofpital called San Lazaro, not lar from 
the hill on which is a caftle of the fame name. In this hofpital all perfons of both 
fexes labouring under this diftemper arc confined, w'ithout any cliftinction of age or rank ; 
and if any refufe to go, they arc forcibly carried thither. But liere the diftemper in- 
creafes among thcml'elves, they being permitted to intermarry, by wWch means it is 
rendered perpetual. Befides, their allowance being here too fcanty to fubfift on, they 
are permitted to beg in the city; and from their intercourfe with thofe in health, the 
number of lepers never decreafes, and is at prefent fo confiderable, that their Iiofj|ital 
refembles a little town. Every perfon at his entering this ftructure, where he is to con¬ 
tinue during life, builds a cottage, called in the country Bujio, proportional 10 his 
ability, where he lives in the fame manner as before in his houfe, the prohibition of not 
going beyond the limits preferibed him, unlefs to alk alms in the city, only excepted. 
'The ground on which the hofpital /lands is furrounded by a wall, and has only one 
gate, and that always carefully guarded. 

Aniidll all the inconveniences attending this diftemper, they live a long time under 
it, and fome even attain to an advanced age. It alfo greatly increafes the natural de/ire 
of coition, and uitei>:ourle of the fexes; fo that, to avoid the diforders which w'ould 
refult from indulging this pa/fton, now alinoft impo/fible to be controlled, they arc per¬ 
mitted to marry. < 

If the leprofy be common and contagious in this climate, the itch and herpes are 
equally fo, efpecialiy among Europeans, who are not feafoned to the climate ; anti, if 
uegleflcd in the beginning, it is diuigerou.s to attempt a cure when cuftom has rendered 
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them natural. The remedy againft them, in the firfl; ftage, is a kind of earth called 
Maquimaqui, found in the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and, on the account of this 
virtue, exported to other parts. 

Another very fmgular diftemper, though not fo common, is the cobrilla, or little 
fnake, being, as the moft fkilful think, a tumour caufed by certain malignant humours, 
fettled longitudinally between the membrane of the Ikin, and daily increafing in length, 
till the fwelling quite furrounds the part aft'eded, which is ufually the arm, thigh, and 
leg; though fometimes it has been known to fpread itfelf all over ihefe parts. The 
external indications of it are, a round inflamed tumour, of the thicknefs of a quarter 
of an inch, attended with a flight pain, but not vehement, and a numbnefs of the part, 
which often terminates in a mortification. I’he natives are very fkilful in removing it 
by the following procefs:—^They firfl: examine where (accoi-ding to their phrafe) the 
head is, to which they apply a fmall fuppurative plaflcr, and gently foment the whole 
tumour with oil. 'I'he next day the fkin under the plafler is found divided, and through 
the orifice appears a kind of white fibre, about the fize of'a coarfe fewing thread j 
and this, according to them, is the cobrilla’s head, which they carefully faften to a 
thread of filk, and wind the other end of it about a card, rolled up like a cylinder. 
After this they repeat the fomentation with oil, and the following day continue to wind 
^bout the cylindric card the part of this fmail fibre which appears in fight. Thus they 
proceed till the whole is extratfed, and the patient entirely cured. During this opera¬ 
tion, their chief care is not to break tlie cobrilla; bccaufe, they fay, it would then caufe 
a humour to fpread through the body, and produce a great quantity of fuch little fnakes, 
as they will have tliem to be, when the cure would become extremely difficult. It is a 
current notion among them, that when it has, for want of care in the beginning, com¬ 
pleted the circle, and, according to them, joined its head with its tail, the difeafe gene¬ 
rally proves fatal. But this is very feldom the cafe ; the pain warning the patient im¬ 
mediately to apjrly a remedy, which fliould be accompanied with emollients for dif- 
perfing the humour. 

Thefc people firmly believe it to be a real cobrilla or fmall fnake, and accordingly 
have called it by that name. At its lirll appearance', a fmall flow motion may indeed 
be perceived; but this is foon over, and poflibly proceeds from the compreflion or 
extenfion of the nervous fibres which coiiipofe it, without its having any animal life. 
1 do not, however, pretend to determine abfolutely on this point. 

Befidcs thefe, another diftemper coitmion in this country is the fpafm, or convulfion, 
which always proves mortal, anil feldom comes alone. Anti cf ihi I fhall fpeak when 
fdeferibe other parts of Ameriai, where it is equally dangcious, and more common. 


C.HAP. VI. — Defeription of the Country, and of the Trec^ .aid Vegetables in the 

Neighbourhood of Carthagena. 

THD country about Carthagena is fo luxuriant, that it is impoflible to view, without 
admiration, the rich and perpetual verdure of the woods and plaiU;> it natural!) pro¬ 
duces. But thefe are advantages of which the natives make lutle ufe ; their innate flotii 
and indolence not allowing them to cultivate the gilts of natu-'<, which f'eem to have 
been dealt out witli a lavifh hand. The interwoven branches of the trees form a fheltcr 
impenetrable both to heat ami light". 

riic nees here are large and lofty, their variety admira!>le, and entirely different from 
thofc of Europe. Ihe principal of thefe for diincnfions are, the caobo or acajou, the 
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cedar, the maria, and the balfam tree. Of the firft are made the canoes and cham- 
panes ufed for fifhing, and the coaft and river traded within the jurifdiftion of this go¬ 
vernment. Thefe trees produce no eatable fruit j but their wood is compaft, fragrant, 
and beautiful. . The cedar is of two kinds, white and reddifli; but the laft moft eiteem- 
ed. The maria and the balfam trees, befides the ufefulnefs of their timber, diftil thofe 
admirable balfams called Maria Oil, and Balfam of Tolu, fo called from a village in 
the neighbourhood of which it is found in the greateft quantity, and of a peculiar 
excellency. 

Befides thefe trees, here are alfo the tamarind, the medlar, the fapote, the papayo, 
the guayabo, the cannafiftulo or caflia, the palm, the man^anillo, and feveral others, 
moft of them producing a wholefome and palatable fruit, with a durable and variegated 
wood. The man^anillo is particularly remarkable; its name is derived from the Spanifh 
word Man9an, an apple, which the fruit of this tree exadly refembles in fliape, colour, 
and flavour ; but contains, under this beautiful appearance, fuch a fubtle poifon, that its 
effefts are perceived before it is tafted. The tree is large, and its branches form near 
the top a land of crown; its wood hard, and of a yellowifli tinft. On being cut, it 
iflues out a white juice, but not unlike that of the fig-tree, lefs white, and of a thinner 
confiftence ; but equally poifonous with the fruit itfelf; for if any happens to drop on 
any part of the flefh, it immediately caufes an ulcer and inflammation, and, unlefs 
fpeedy application be ufed, foon fpreads through all the other parts of the body * ; fo 
that it is necelTary, after felling it, to leave it till thoroughly dried, in order to its being 
worked without danger; and then appears the beauty of this wood, which is exqui- 
fitely variegated and veined like marble on its yellow ground. Upon tafting its fruit, 
the body immediately fwells, till the violence of the poifon, wanting fuflicient room, 
burfts it; as has been too fully confirmed by feveral melancholy inftances of European 
failors who have been fent on fliore to cut wood. The fame unhappy confequence alfo 
attended great numbers of Spaniards at the conqueft of thefe countries, till, according 
to Herrera, common oil was found to be the powerful antidote to this lubtlc poifon. 

But fuch is the malignity of the man9anillo, that if a perfon happens to fleep under 
it, he is foon awaked, and finds his body fwelled almoft as if he had aftually eaten the 
fruit t; and continues in great danger and tortures, till relieved by repeated anointings 
and the ufe of cooling draughts. 'I'he very beafts ihemfelves, by their natural inftiiiii, 
are fo far from eating its fruit, that they never approach the tree. 

The palm-trees, rifing with their tufted heads above the blanches of the othcis, form 
a grand perfpedive on the mountains. Thefe, notwithffanding the difl'erence is fcarce 
perceivable, are really of different kinds, as is evident from the diverfity of their 
fruit. They diflinguifh four principal fpecies: the firfl produce cocoa; the fecond 
dates, of a very pleafant tafte; the third, called Palma-real, whofe fruit, though of the 
fame figure, but fomething lefs than the date, is not at all palatable, but has a very dif- 
agreeable tafte; and the fourth, which they call corozo, has a fruit larger than dates, 
of an exquifite tafte, and proper for making cooling and wholefome draughts. The 
palmitos, or branches of the palma-real, are agreeably tafted, and fo large, as fre¬ 
quently to weigh from two to three arrobas J. The other I'pecies alfo produce them, 

* The juice dropping oiwilie flefli generally caufes an inflammation ( but 1 do not remember ever to 
have fecn an ulcer produced, or any very bad effedts, the hot burning pain excepted. A. 

f The author is here milinforroed. Indeed perfons, who have flept under the tree, have afterwards 
complained of an head-ach. Thofe who happen to take flielter tmder it in a fhower, generally feel the 
fame effed, from the dropping of the leaves, as tiiough the juice had dropt on them. A, 

I The arroba ii twenty-five pounds. 
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but neither in fuch plenty, nor fo fucculent. Palm-wine is alfo extraded from all the 
four; but that from the palnvi-real and corozo is much the beft. The manner of 
making it, is either by cutting down the palm-tree, or boring a hole in the trunk, in 
which is placed a tap, with a veflel under it for -receiving the liquor, which, after five 
or fix days fermentation, becomes fit for drinking. The colour of it is whitilh ; the 
tafte racy : it bears a greater head than beer, artd is of a very inebriating quality. The 
natives, however, reckon it cooling, and it is the favourite liquor of the Indians and 
Negroes. The guaiacum and ebony trees are equally common; and their hardnefs 
ahnoft equal to that of iron. I'hefe j'pecies' of wood are fometimes carried into Spain, 
where they are greatly efteemed, but here they are difregarded from their great 
plenty. 

Among the variety of vegetables, which grow under the fhade of the trees, and along 
the funny borders of the woods, the mod common is the fenfitive; on touching one of 
the leaves of which, all thofe on the fame branch immediately clofe againft each other. 
After a ihort interval, they begin gradually to open and feparatc from each other, till 
they are entirely expanded. I’he fenfitive is a finail plant about a foot and a half or 
two feet in height, with a /lender ftem, and the branches proportionally weak and ten¬ 
der. The leaves arc long, and ftand fo clofe together, that all on one branch may be 
confidered as a fingle leaf, four or five inches in length, and ten lines in breadth; 
which, being fubdivided into the other ftill fmaller, forms in each of them the true 
leaf, which is about four or five lines in length, and not quite one in breadth. On 
touching one of thefe fmall leaves, all ot them immediately quit their horizontal pofi- 
tion, and fly into a perpendicular direftion, clofmg their inward fuperficies, fo that 
thofe, which before this fenfitive motion made two leaves, now feem as but one. The 
vulgar name of this plant at Carthagena being improper to be mentioned here, we fhall 
omit it; in other parts it is more decently called La Vergonoza, the bafliful, and La 
Don9ella, the maiden. The common people imagine that this effedf is caufed by pro¬ 
nouncing its name at the inftant of the touch ; and arc amazed that a plant fliould have 
the wildom of Ihewing its obedience to what was ordered, or that it was too much 
afi’eded by the injury offered it to conceal its refentment. 

We afterwards met with this plant at Guayaquil, where the climate feems to be 
belter adapted to it than that of Carthagena ; fyr it is not only more common, but grows 
to three or four feet in height, Ihe leaves and every part in proportion. 

In the woods about Carthagena are found a great quantity of bejucos of a different 
magnitude, figure, and colour, and fome of the Items fiat. One fpecics is particularly 
known on account of its fruit called Habilla d? Carthagena, the bean of Carthagena. 
It is about an inch broad, and nine lines in length, flat, and in the fliape of a heart. 
The flicll, though thin, is hard, and on the outfide fcabrous. It contains a kernel 
refeinbling an almond, but lefs white, and extremely bitter. This is one of the moft 
effectual antidotes known in that roimtry againft the bites of vipers and ferpents ; for a 
little of it being eaten immediately after the bite, it prefently Hops the effe^ls of the 
poifon ; and accordingly all who frequent the woods, either for felling trees or hunting, 
never fail to eat a little of this habilla faffing, and repair to their work without any 
apprehenfion. I was informed by an, Eurt)pean, who was a mi aous hunter, and by 
feveral other perfons worthy of credit, that, with this precaution, if any one happened 
to be bit by a ferpent, it was attended with no ill confequence. The natives tel! you, 
that, this habilla being hot in the higheft degree, much of it cannot be eaten ; that the 
common dofe of it is lefs than the fourth part of a kernel, and that no hot liquor, as 
wine, brandy, &c. mult be drunk immediately after taking it. In this cafe, they 
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doubtlefs derive their knowledge from experience. This valuable habilla is 'alfo known 
in other parts of America near Carthagena, and goes every where by its name, as be¬ 
ing the peculiar produft of its jurifdidion. 


CHAP. VII. — Of the Beajisy Birds, Reptiles, and Infers, in the Territories of 

Carthagena. 

FROM the trees and plants in this jurifdidion, wc lhall proceed to the different kinds 
of animals; foine of which are tame for the ufe and pleafure of its inhabitants; others 
^,wild, and of fuch different qualities and kinds, as wonderfully difplay the diverfity 
which the Author of nature has fhewn in the multitude of his works. The quadrupeds 
and reptiles frequent the dry and defert places, and are diftinguilhed by an endlefs 
variety of fpots, whilft the vivid plumage of the feathered race glows with exquifitc 
beauty j and the brilliant fcales of another kind conceal the moll aftive poifons. 

The only tame eatable animals are the cow and the hog, of which there are great 
plenty. The beef, though not abfolutely bad, cannot be faid to be palatable. The 
conffant heat of the climate preventing the beafts from fattening, deprives their flefh of 
that fucculency it would otherwife have acquired: the pork is delicate, and allow’ed not 
only to be the bell in all America, but even to exceed any in Europe. This, which is 
the ufual food of Europeans and Creoles at Carthagena, befides its palatablenefs, is alfo 
looked upon to be fo wholefome, that even fick perfons are allowed it preferably to 
poultry, which is here very good, and in great abundance. 

I muff not omit a Angular ftratagem praftifed here for taking wild ^eefe, the extreme 
cheapnefs of which naturally inclined us to afle how they caught them in fuch quantities: 
in anfwer to our queftion, we received the following account. Near Carthagena, to 
the eaftward of Monte de la Popa, is a large lake called La Cienega de*Tefcas, abound¬ 
ing with filh, but reckoned unwholefome. The water of this lake, communicating with 
the fea, is fait, but without incrcafe or decreafe, the difference of the tides here being 
inlignihcant. Every evening vaft flights of geefe retire hither from all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, as their natural place of reft during the night. The perfons who catch 
thefe birds, throw into the lake about fifteen or twenty large calabaihes, which they call 
totumos; and the geefe, being accultomed to fee thele'calabaihes floating on the water, 
never avoid them. In three or four days the perfons return early in the morning to the 
lake, with another calabafli, having holes in it for feeing and breathing. This calabafli 
he places on his head, and walks in the water, with only the calabafli above the.fur- 
face. In this manner, with all poflible ftillnefs, he moves towards the geefe, pulling 
them under water with one hand, and then feizing them with the qther. When he 
has thus taken as many as he is able to carry, he returns towards the fliore, and de¬ 
livers them to his companion, wlio waits for him at a certain diftance in the water. 
This done, he renews his fport, either till he has taken as many as he defires, or the 
birds begin to difperfe over the country. 

Other perfons make it their bufinefs to procure different kinds of game, deer, 
rabbits, and wild boai^, called here fajones; but thefe are eaten only by the country 
Negroes and Indians, except the rabbits, which meet with a good market in .the city. 

The wild beafts are alfo of various kinds; as tigers, which make a- great havock, 
not only among the cattle, but among the human fpecies. Their ikin is very beautiful, 
and fome are as large as little horfes *. Here are alfo leopards, foxes, armadillos, a 

* They are not larger than maiUiF dogs. A. 
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kind 9f fcaly lizard} ardillas, or* fquirrels, and many others; befides innumerable 
kinds of monkies living in the woods, fome remarkable for their fize, others for their 
colour. The artifice generally obferved by the fox, in defending itfelf againft dogs or 
other animals, by whom it is purfued, by voiding its urine on its own t^ and fprink- 
ling it on them, effeftually here anfwers the intention ; the fmell of it being fo ftrong 
and fetid, that it throws the dogs into diforder, and thus the fox efcapes. The ftench 
of this urine is fo great, that it may be fmelt a quarter of a league from the place; and 
very often for half an hour after. The fox here is not much Wgger than a large cat; 
but delicately fltaped ; has a very fine coat, and of a cinnamon colour j but no large 
hrufti on its tail. The hair, however, is fpungy, and forms a bunch proper for the 
above-mentioned method of defence. 

Nature, which has fumifhed the fox with fuch an effeftual defence, has ifot forgot 
the armadillo, the name of which partly defcribes it. The fize of it is about that of a 
common rabbit, though of a very different fhape; the fnout, legs, and tail, refembling 
thofe of a pig. His whole body is covered with a ftrong fhell, which, anfwering ex¬ 
actly every where to the irregularities of its ftrufture, protefts it from the infults of 
other animals, without affedting its aftivity. Befides this, he has another, as a helmet, 
conneded by a joint to the former; this guards his head, and thus he is every way 
fafe. 

Thefe fhells are variegated with feveral natural relievos, as it were, in chiaro ofcuro, 
fo that they are at once his defence, and a beautiful ornament. The Negroes and 
Indians, who eat its flefh, give a high charafter of it. 

Among the monkies of this country, the moft common are the micos, which are 
alfo the fmalleft. They are generally about the fize of a cat, of a brownifh colour; 
and too well known to need any further defcription. The larger kind^ which are lefs 
known, I fhall defcribe in another place. 

The birds feen in this hot climate are fo numerous, that it is impofiible to give a dif- 
tinfl: reprefentatibn of them; particularly of the beauty and brilliancy of their various 
plumage. The cries and croakings of fome, mixed with the warblings of others, dif- 
turb the pleafure which would flow from the melody of the latter, and render it impof- 
fible to diftinguifli the different cries of the former; and yet in this inftance we may 
obferve the wifdom of Nature in diftributing her favours; the plumage of thofe birds 
being the moft beautiful, whofe croakings are the moft offenfive ; while, on the other 
hand, thofe whofe appearance has nothing remarkable, excel in the fweetnefs of their 
notes. This is particularly evident in the guacamayo, the beauty and luftre of whofe 
colours are abfolutely inimitable by painting j and yet there is not a more Ihrill and dif- 
a^aeeable found than the noife it makes: this is in a great meafure common to all other 
birds, whofe bills are hard and crooked, and their tongue thicker than ufual, as the 
parrots, the cotorras, and the periquitos. All thefe birds fly in t oops, fo that the air 
often founds with their cries. 

But of all the fingularities among the feathered race, nothing is more r<!^arkabie than 
the bill of the tulcan, or preacher. This bird is about the fize of a common pigeon, 
but its legs much larger j its tail is fliort, and its plumage of a dark colour, but fpotted 
with blu«i purple, yellow, and other colours j which have a beautiful effed on the 
dark ground. Its head is beyond all proportion to its body, bu<; otherwife he would 
not be able to fupport his bill, which, from the root to the point, is at leaft fix or eight 
incheSj. and the upper mandible has, .at its root, a bafe of at leaft an inch ^d a half, 
of a triangular figure, whofe apex is at the point of the bill. The two lateral fuper- 
ficies form a kind ^f elevation on the upper part} and the third receives the lower man^ 
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dible, which clofes with the upper through the wiole length; lb that the two parts 
are every where perfeftly equal, and from their roof narrows infenfibly, till near 
the top, where it iuddenly becomes incurvated, and terminates in a ftrong and lharp 
point. 'I’he tongue is formed like a feather, and of a deep red colour, like the 
whole infide of its mouth. 'I’hc bill is variegated with all thnfe bright colours 
which adorn the plumage of other birds. At the bafe, and alfo at the convexity, 
it is gen«rally of a light yellow, forming a kind of riband half an inch in breadth. 
The reft is of a fine deep purple, except two ftreaks near the root, of a rich fear- 
let, an inch diltant from each other. I’hc inward flelhy parts, which touch when 
the bill is clofed, are fiirnilhcd witli teeth, which form the furface of its two fer- 
rated mandibles. The name of Preacher has been given to this bird, from its 
cultom of perching on the top of a tree above his companions, while they art; allee]>, 
and making a noife refembling ill-articidated founds, moving his head to (he right 
and left, in order to keep oft the birds of prey from feizing on the others. 'I'liey 
are ealily rendered fo very tame, as to run about in houfes, and come when called. 
Their ufual food is fruit; but the tame eat oilier things, and in general whatever 
is given them. 

To deferibe all the other extraordinary birds would engage me in a prolixity of little 
entertainment or ufe; but I hope a word or two on the Galiinazos uall be excufetl. 
This bird is about thelize of a pea-hen, but the neck and head fomewhat larger. From 
the crop to the bale of the bill, inlfead of feathers, it has a wrinkled, glanduluus and 
rough Ikin, covered with fmall worts and tubercles. Its feathers are black, which is 
alfo the colour of its Ikin, but ufually with fomerhing of a brownilli tirfol. Its bill is 
well proportioned, ftrong, and a little crooked. They are fo numerous and tame in 
the city, that it is not uncommon to fee the ridgt;s of the houfes covered with them. 
They are alfo very ferviceable; for they clean the city from all kinds of filth and ordure, 
greedily devouring any dead animal, and, when thefe are wanting, feek other filth. 
They have fo quick a feent, that they will fmcll at the diftance of three ftr four leagues * 
a dead carcafe, and never leave it till they have entirely reduced it to a fkeleton t. rhe 
infinite number of thefe birds found in fuch hot climates is an excellent pro’-ifion of 
Nature, as otherwife the putrefatfion caufed by the conftant and exceffive heat would 
render the air infupportable to human life. At firft they fly heavily, but afterwards 
dart up out of fight. On the ground they hop along with a kind of torpor, though 
their legs are ftrong and well proportioned. I’hey have three toes forward turning in¬ 
wards, and one in the infide, turned a little backwards ; fo that, the feet interfering, 
they cannot walk with any agility, but are obliged to hop or Ikip. Each toe has a long 
and thick claw., , 

When the galiinazos find no food in the city, their hunger drives them into the 
country, among the beafts in the paftures ; and, on feeing any one with a fore on the 
back, they immediately alight on it, and attack the part affedled. It is in vain for the 
poor beaft to endeavour to free itfelf from thefe devourers, either by rolling on the 
ground, or hideous cries ; for they never quit their hold, but with their bills fo widen 
the wound that the creature foon expires. 

• The author fliould h*. e faid Tniht. ■— A. 

f It ia furprifing to fee what numbers of thefe birds gather round the carcafe of a dead whale, which i» 
no uncommon thing on thefe coalts. The carcafe (hall be covered with them; and yet their number fhidl 
be nothing in comparifiun to th.nt hovering about, waiting forlhcir turn, for which they often fight. They 
are feldom above a fortnight in making a fkeleton of a large whale. — A. 
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There is another kind of gallinazos, fomewhat larger than thefe, onl]^ to be met with 
in the country. In forae of thefe the head and part of the neck are white, in fome red, 
and in others a mixture of both thefe colours. A little above the beginning of the crop, 
they have a ruff of white feathers. Thefe are equally fierce and carnivorous with the 
former, and called the kings of the gallinazos, probably becaufe the number of them is 
but few ; and it is obferved, that when one of thefe has faftened on a dead beaft, none of 
the otliers approach till he has eaten the eyes, with which he generally begins, and is 
gone to another part, when they all flock to the prey. 

Bats are very common all over the country ; but Carthagena is infeffed with fuch 
multitudes of them, that after I'un-l’et, when they begin to fly, they may, without any 
hyperbole, be laid to cover the llreets like clouds *. They are the moft dextrous bleeders 
both of men and cattle; for the inhabitants being obliged, by the exceflive heats, to 
leave open the doors and windows of the chambers where they fleep, the bats get in, 
and if they happen to find the foot of any one bare, they infinuate their tooth into a 
vein, with all the art of the molt expert furgeon, fucking the blood till they are fatiated, 
and withdraw their tooth j after which the blood flows out at the orifice. I have 
been affured, by perfons of the ftridtefl veracity, that llich an accident has happened 
to them; and that, had they not providentially awakeil foon, their fleep would have 
been their paffage into eternity, they having loll fo large a quantity of blood, as hardly 
to be able to bind up the orifice. 'I’he pundure not being felt is (befides the great 
precaution with which it is made) attributed to the gentle and refrelhing agitation of the 
air by the bat’s wings, hindering the perfon from feeling this flight pundure by throw¬ 
ing him into a deeper fleep. Nearly the fame thing happens to horfes, mules, and affes, 
but beads of a thick and hard Ikin are not expofed to this inconveniency. 

We lhall next proceed to the infetls and reptiles, in which nature has no lefs dif- 
played its infinite power. The great number of them is not only an inconvenience to 
the inhabitants, but health, and even life itfelf, often fuffers from the malignity of their 
poifon. The pfincipal are the fnakes, the ciehtopes f, the fcorpions, and the fpiders; 
of all wdiich there are difl’erenl kiiuis, and their poifons of difterent adivity. 

Of the fnakes, the moll common, and at the fame time the moft poifonous, are 
the corales, or coral-fnakes, the cafcabeles, or rattle-fnakes, and the culebras de be- 
juco |. 'I’he firft arc generally between four and five feet in length, and an inch 
in diameter. ' 'I'hey make a very beautiful appearance, their Ikin being all over va¬ 
riegated with a vivid crimfon, yellow, and green. The head is flat and long, like 
that of the European viper. Each mandible is furnilhed with a row of pointed 
teeth, through which, during the bite, they infinuate the poifon; the perfon bit 
immediately fwells to fuch a degree, that the blood gufltes out through all the organs 
of I'enfe, and even the coats of the veins at the extremitier. of the lingers burft, fo 
'that he foon expires. 'Ehe cafcabel or rattle-fnake feldom exceeds two feet, or two 
feet and a half in length; though there are fome^of another fpecies, which are 
three and a half. Its colour is brown, variegated with deeper fltades of the fame 
tind ; ;.t the end of its tail is the cafcabel or rattle, in the form of a garvanzo or French 
bean-pod, when dried on the plant, and, like that, has five or fix divifions, in each 

*■ They are almoil as large as rats; and the iufide of the roofs of the out-hontes are generally lined with 
them. — A. 

■* f Or hundred feet. They are very common throughout the warmer regions of America. Common 
fait is a fpecitic a^inlt their bite, as alfo the iting of the fcorpion. — A. 

f They are ciilled Cobras by the natives, which is. their common name for all kinds of ferpents. — A. 
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of which are feveral fmall round bones; thefe, at every motion of the fnake, rattle, 
and thence gave rife to its name. Thus nature, which has painted the coral fnake with 
fuch fhining colours, that it may be perceived at a diftance, has formed the latter in 
fuch a manner, that, as its colours render it difficult to diftinguilh it from the 
ground, the rattle might give notice of its approach. 

The culebras de bejuco, which are very numerous, have their name from their colour 
and ffiape refembling the branches of the bejum, and, as they hang down from.that 
plant, appear as real parts of the bejuco, tm a too near approach unhappily dif- 
covers the miftake; and, though their poifon be not fo adive as that of the others, 
without a fpeedy application of fome fpecific, it proves mortal. Thefe remedies are 
perfeftly known to the Negroes, Mulattos, and Indians frequenting the woods, and 
called curanderos. But the fafeft antidote is the habilla, already mentioned. 

It is not, however, often that thefe dangerous ferpents bite any one, unlefs, from 
inadvertence or defign, he has been the aggreffor. Befides, they are fo far from having 
any extraordinary agility, that they are remarkably torpid, and, as it were, half dead ; 
fo that, were it not for their motion in retiring to hide thcmfelves among the leaves, it 
would be difficult to determine whether they were dead or alive. 

There are few parts of Europe which do not produce the cientopies or fcolopendra; 
but at Carthagena they not only fwarm, but are of a monftrous fize, and the more dan¬ 
gerous, as breeding more commonly in houfes than in the fields. 'J’hcy are generally 
a yard in length, fome a yard and a quarter, the breadth about five inches, more or 
lefs, according to the length. Their figure is nearly circular, the back and fides 
covered with hard fcales, of a mufk colour, tinged with red; but thefe fcales are 
fo articulated, as not in the leaft to impede their motion, and at the fame time fo flrong 
as to defend them againft any blow, fo that the head is the only place where you 
can ftrike them to_ any purpofe. They are alfo very nimble, and their bite, without 
timely application, proves mortal; nor is the patient free from confiderable torture, 
till the medicine has deftroyed the malignity of the poifon. * 

The alacranes, or fcorpions, are not lefs common, and of difierent kinds, as black, 
red, mulk colour, and fome yellow. The firfl; generally breed in d*y rotten wood, 
and others in the corners of houfes, in clofets and cupboards. They are of different 
fizes, the largeft about three inches long, exclufive of the tail. The fling alfo of fome 
is lefs dangerous than that of others ; that of the black is reckoned the mbfl malignant, 
though timely care prevents its being fatal. The flings of the other kinds produce 
fevers, numbnefl'es in the hands and feet, forehead, ears, nofe and lips, tumours in 
the tongue, and dimnefs of fight; thefe diforders laft generally twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, v^ien by degrees the patient recovers, 'rhe natives imagine, that a 
fcorpion falling into the water purifies it, and therefore drink it without any examina¬ 
tion. They are fo accuflomed to thefe infefts, that they do not fear them, but readily 
lay hold of them, taking care not to touch them c^tly in the lafl vertebrre of the tail, 
to avoid being flung j fometimes they cut their tails off* and play with them. We 
more than once entertained ourfelves with an experiment of putting a fcorpidh into a 
glafs vefl'el, and inje£ling a little fmoke of tobacco, and immediately by flopping it 
found that its averlion to this fmell is fuch, that it falls into the mofl furious agitations, 
till giving itfelf feverai repeated flings on the head, it finds relief by deflroying itfelf. 
Hence we fee that its poifon has the fame effeft bn itfelf as on others. 

Here is alfo another infetSl called caracol foldado,tor the foldier-fnail. From the middle 
of the body to the poflerior extremity it is fhaped like the common fnail, of a whitifh 
colour and a fpira! form : but the other half of the body refembles a cxab, both in fize 
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and the difpofition of its claws. The colour of this, which is the principal part of its 
body, is of a light brown. The ufual length, exclufive of the tail, is about two inches, 
and the breadth one and a half. It is deftitute both of (hell and fcale, and the body 
every where flexible. Its refource againft injuries is to feek a fnail-lhell of a proper 
fuze, in which it takes up its habitation. Sometimes it drags this fnail-Ihell with it, 
and at other times quits it, while it goes out in queft of food ; but on the leaft appear¬ 
ance of danger, it haltcns back to the fljell, and thrufts itfelfinto it, beginning with 
its hind part, lb that the fore part fills the entrance, while the two claws are employed 
*in its defence, the gripe of which is attended with the fame fymptoms as the fling of 
a fcorpion. In both cafes the patient is carefully kept from drinking any water, which 
has been known to bring on convulfions; and thefe always prove fatal. 

The inhabitants relate, that when this creature grows too large for making its way 
into the Ihcll which was its retreat, it retires to the fea coafl, in order to find there 
a larger, where killing the wilk, whofe fliell beft fuits him, he takes poflelllon of it j 
which is indeed the fame method it took to obtain its firfl habitation. This laft cir- 
cumflance, and the dcfire of feeing the form of fuch a creature, induced Don George 
Juan and myfelf to dcfire the inhabitants to procure us fome; and upon examination, 
we found all the above-mentioned particulars were really true j except the bite, which 
we did not choofe to experience. 

There are feveral other forts of infefts remaining, which though fmaller, yet afford 
equal reafon for admiration to a curious examiner ; particularly the infinite variety of 
inaripofas, or butterflies, which though differing vifibly in figure, colours, and deco¬ 
rations, we are at a lofs to determine which is the mod beautiful. 

If thefe are fo entertaining to the fight, there are others no lefs troubleforae; fo 
fo that it would be more eligible to difpenfe with the pleafure of feeing the former, than 
to be continually tortured by the latter ; as the mofehetos, of which large clouds may 
be feen, efpecially among the favannahs and manglares, or plantations of mangrove 
trees, fo that the one, as affording the herbage on which they feed, and the other, as 
the places where they produce their young, are rendered impaffible. 

'I'here are four principal fpecies of this infeft ; the firfl called zancudos, which are 
the largcfl ; the fecond the mofehetos, differing little or nothing from thofe of Spain * j 
the third gegenes, which are very fmall and of a different (hape, refembling the weevil, 
about the fize *of a grain of muflard-feed, and of an alh colour. I'he fourth are the 
mantas blancas, or white cloaks, and fo very minute that the inflammation of their bite 
is felt before the infeft that caufed it is feen. Their colour is known by the infinite 
numbers of them which fill the air, and from thence they had their name. From the 
two former, few houfes are free. Their fling is followed by a large tunipur, the pain 
of which continues about two hours. The two lafl, which chiefly frequent fields and 
gardens, raife ho tumour, but caufe an infupportable itching. Thus if the extreme heat 
renders the day troublefome, thefe imperceptible infers difturb the repofe of the night. 
And though the mofquiteros, a kind of gauze curtains, in fome meafure defend us 
from,, the three former, they are no fiifeguard againft the latter, which make their way 
between the threads ; unlefs the fluff be of a clofer texture, in which cafe the heat 
becomes infupportable. 

The infeft of Carthagena called nigua, and in Peru pique, is ffaiped like a flea, but 
almoft too fmall for fight. It is a great happinefs that its legs have not the elaftidty 
' with thofe of fleas j for could this infed leap, every animal body would be filled with 


them • 


Or the gnat of England. A. 
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them; and confequently, both the' brute and human fpecies be foon extirpated by the 
multitudes of thefe infers. They live amongft the dull, and therefore are moft com¬ 
mon in filthy places. They infinuate themfelves into the legs, the foies of the feet, 
or toes, and pierce the flcin with fuch fubtilty, that there is no being aware of them, 
till they have made their way into the flefh *. If they are perceived at the beginning, 
they are extraded with little pain; but if the head only has pierced through the Ikin. 
an incifion muft be made before it can be taken out. If they are not foon perceived, 
they make their way through the ikin, and take up their lodgings between that and 
the membrane of the flelh; and fucking the blood, form a nidus or neft, covercdi 
with a white and fine tegument, refembling a flat pearl: and the infeft is at it were, 
enchafed in one of the faces, with its head and feet outwards, for the convenience of 
feeding, while the hinder part of the body is within the tunic, where it depofits its eggs ; 
and as the number of thefe encreafes, the nidus enlarges, even to the diameter of a 
line and a half, or two lines, to which magnitude it generally attains in four or five 
days. There is an abfolute neceflity for extracting it: for otherwife it would biirff of 
itfelf, and by that means fcatter an infinite number of germs, refembling nits, in fize, 
lhape, and colour, which becoming niguas, would, as it were, undermine the whole 
foot. They caufe an extreme pain, efpecially during the operation of extracting them : 
for fometimes they penetrate even to the bone; and the pain, even after the foot is 
cleared of them, lafts till the flefh has filled up the cavities they had made, and the 
fkin is again clofed. 

The manner of performing this operation is both tedious and troublefome; the flefh 
contiguous to the membrane where the eggs of the infect are lodged, is feparated w'ith 
the point of a needle, and thofe eggs fo tenacioufly adhere to the flefh and this mem¬ 
brane, that to complete the operation .without burfling the tegument, and putting the 
patient to the moft acute pain, requires the greateft dexterity. After feparating on 
every fide the fmall and almoft imperceptible fibres, by which it was fo clofely con¬ 
nected with the membranes and mufcles of the part, the perilla, as they term it, is 
extracted, the dimenfions of which are proportional to the time it has exifted. If 
unfortunately it fhoiild burft, the greateft care muft be ufed to clear away all the roots, 
particularly not to leave the principal nigua; as before the wound could be healed, 
there would be a new brood, further within the flefti; and confequently the cure much 
more difficult and painful. 

The cavity left by the removal of the nidus, muft be immediately filled cither with 
tobacco afhes, chewed tobacco, or fnuff; and in hot countries, as Carthagena, great 
care muft be taken not to wet the foot for the firft two days, as convulfions would 
enfue; a difteraper feldom got over: this confequence has poflibly been obferved in 
fome, and from thence confidered as general f. 

The firft entrance of this infeCl is attended with no fenfible pain ; but the next day, 
it brings on a fiery itching extremely painful, but more fo in fome parts than in others. 
This is the cafe in extra&ing it, when the infett gets between the nails and the flelh, 
or at the extremity of the toes. In the foie of the foot and other parts where the fkin 
is callous, they caufe little or no pain. 

This infed Ihows an implacable hatred to fome animals, particularly the hog ; which 
it preys on with futh voracity, that when their feet come to be fcalded, after being 
killed, they are found full of cavities made by this corroding infeff. 

t 

* They feldom infinuate themfelves into the legs. A. 

■J- There is no neceflity for this precaution, as is well known to the houeft tar. The tobacco alhes, &c. 
entirely dettroy the nits or ovaria, if any be left. A. 
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Minute as this creature is, there are two kinds of it; one venomous, and the other 
not. The latter perfeftly refembles the flea in colour, and gives a whitenefs to the 
membrane where it depofits its eggs. This caufes no pain, but what is common in 
fuch cafes. The former is yellowifli, its nidus of s.n afli colour, and its effects more 
extraordinary; as when lodged at the extremity of the toes, it violently inflames the 
glands of the groin, and the pain continues without abatement, till the nigua is extraft- 
ed, that being the only remedy : after which the fw'clling fubfides, and the pain ceafes, 
thofe glands correfponding w'ith the foot, where the caufe of the pain refided. The 
true caufe of this apparently ftrange cffefl; I fliall not imdertakc to inveftigate ; the gene¬ 
ral opinion is, that ibme fmall mufcles extending from thefe glands to the feet, being 
afiefted by the poifon of the bite, communicate it to the glands, whence proceed the 
pain and inflammation. All 1 can affirm is, that I have often experienced it, and at 
tirll with no fmall concern ; till having frequently obferved that thefe effeds ceafed on 
cxirading the nigua, 1 thence concluded it to be the true caufe of the diforder. The 
fame thing happened to all the French academicians who accompanied us on this expe¬ 
dition ; and particularly to M. de Juffieu, botanift to the King of France, w'hom 
frequent experience of thel'e kinds of accidents taught to divide thefe infeds into 
two kinds. 

As the preceding animals and infeds chiefly exercife their malignant qualities on 
the human fpecies, fo there are others which damage and deftroy the furniture of 
houfes, particularly all kinds of hangings, whether of cloth, linen, filk, gold or filver 
Ihifl's, or laces; and indeed every thing, except thofe of folid metal, where their vo¬ 
racity feems to be wearied out by the refiltancc. This infed called comegen, is 
nothing more than a kind of moth or maggot; but fo expeditious in its depredations, 
that in a very ihort time it entirely reduces to dull one or more bales of raerchandil'e 
where it happens to fallen ; and w’ithout altering the form, perforates it through and 
through, with a fubtilty which is not perceived till it comes to be handled, and then 
initead of thick cloth or linen, one finds only fmall flireds and dull. At all times 
the ftridell attention is requifite to prevent fuch accidents, but chiefly at the arrival of 
the galleons; for then it may do iimnenfc damage among the vail quantity of goods 
landed for warehoufes, and for falc in the ffiops. I’he belt, and indeed the only 
method is, to lay the bales on benches, about half a yard from the ground, and to 
cover the feet . i them with alquitran, or naphtha, the only preforvative againft this 
fpecies of vermin ; for wMi regard to wood, it cats into I'i.it as cafily as into the 
goods, but will not come near it when covered with naphtha as above. 

Neither would this precaution be I'ufficient lor the I'afety of the goods, without a 
method of keeping them from touching the walls; and then they are fufficicntly fc- 
cured. This infeci is fo fmall, as to be fcarcely vifihle to the n ’ked eye, but of fuch 
adlivity as to dellroy all the goods in a w'arehoufc, where it h.is jt footing, in one 
night’s lime. Accordingly it is ufual that in running the rilks of commerce, in goods 
configned to Carthagena, the circumflances are fpecilied, and in thefe arc underftood 
to be included the lofles that may happen in that city by the comegen. This infedl 
infefts neither Porto Bello, nor even places nearer Carthagena, though they - have 
lb many other things in common with that city ; nor is it fo much as known among 
them. 

What has been faid, will, I hope, bo' fufficient to give an adequate idea of this 
country, without fwelling the work with trivial obfervations, or fugh as have been 
already publiffied by others. We lhall now proceed to treat dillindtly of other equally 
wonderful works of Omnipotence, in this country. 
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CHAP. VIII. — Of the efculent Vegetables produced''in the Territories of CarthagenUy 
and the Food of the Inhabitants of that City. 

THOUGH Carthagena has not the convenience of being furnifhed by its foil with 
the different kinds of European vegetables, it does not want for others, far from being 
contemptible, and of which the inhabitants eat with pleafure. Even the Europeans, 
who at their firft coming cannot eafily take up with them, are not long before they 
like them fo well as to forget thofe of (heir own country. 

The conftant moifture and heat of this climate will not admit of barley, wheat, and 
other grain of this kind j but produces excellent maize and rice in fuch abundance, 
that a bufhel of maize fown, ufually produces an hundred at harveft. From this 
grain they make the bollo or bread, ufed in all this country; they alfo ufe it in 
reeding hogs and fattening poultry. The maize bollo has no rel'emblance to the bread 
made of wheat, either in fliape or tafte. It is made in form of a cake ; is of a white 
colour, and an infipid tafte. The method of making it is to foak the maize, and 
afterwards bruife it between two ftones ; it is then put into large bins filled with 
water, where by rubbing and fhifting it from one veffel into another, they clear it 
from its hufk; after this it is ground into a pafte, of which the bollos are made. 
Thefe bollos being wrapped up in plantane or vijahua leaves, are boiled in water, 
and ufed as bread ; but after twenty-four hours, become tough and of a difagrceable 
tafte. In families of diftinffion the bollo is kneaded with milk, which greatly im¬ 
proves it, but being not thoroughly penetrated by the liquids, it never rifcs, nor 
changes its natural colour; fo that inftead of a pleafing tafte, it has only that of the 
flour of maize. 

Befides the bollo * here is alfo the cafava bread, very common among the negroes, 
made from the roots of yuca, names, and moniatos. After carefully taking off the 
upper Ikin of the root, they grate it, and fteep it in water, in order to free it from a 
ftrong acrid juice, which is a real poifon, particularly that of the moniato. The water 
being feveral times fhifted, that nothing of this acrimony may remain, the dough is 
made into round cakes about two feet diameter, and about three or four lines in thick- 
nefs. Thefe cakes are baked in ovens, on plates of copper, or a kind of brick made 
for that purpofe. It is a nourifliing and ftrengthening foo(% but very infipid. It will 
keep fo well, that at the end of two months it has the fame tafte as the firft flay, except 
being rtiore dry. 

Wheat bread is not entirely uncommon at Carthagena; but, as the f^ur comes from 
Spain, the price of it may well be conceived to be above the reach of the generality. 
Accordingly it is ufed only by the Europeans, fettled at Carthagena, and fome few 
Creoles ; and by thefe only with their chocolate and conferves. At all other meals, fo 
ftrong is the force of a cuftom imbibed in their infancy, they prefer "bollos to wheat 
bread, and eat honey with cafava. 

They alfo make, of the flour of maize, feveral kinds of paftry, and a variety of 
foods equally palatable and wholefome j bollo itfelf being never known to difagree with 
thofe who ufe it. 

* Or cake made of mandioc yams, and fwcut potatoe8^(or camiotes), which they grate and mi* rogc- 
ther. The bollo is far from infipid, when a proper quantity of the camiote is put in. A. 
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Befides thefe roots, the foil produces plenty of camiotes, refembling, in tafte, Malaga 
potatoes} but fomething differejit in fhape, the camiotes being generally roundilh and 
uneven. They are both pickled and ufed as roots with the meat; but, confidering the 
goodnefs and plenty of this root, they do not improve it as they might. 

Plantations of fugar-canes abound to fuch a degree, as extremely to lower the price 
of honey: and a great part of the juice of thefe canes is converted into fpirit for the 
difpofing of it. They grow fo quick as to be cut twice in a year. The variety of their 
verdure is a beautiful ornament to the country. 

Here are alfo great numbers of cotton-trees, fome planted apd cultivated, and thefe 
are the bell; others fpontaneoufly produced by the great fertility of the country. The 
cotton of both is fpun, and made mto feveral forts of Huffs, which are worn by the 
Negroes of the Haciendas, and the country Indians. 

Cacao trees alfo grow in great plenty on the banks of the river Magdalena, and in 
other fituations which that tree delights in; but thofe in the jurifdidion of Carthagena 
excel thofe of the Caracas, Maracaybo, Guayaquil, and other parts, both in fize and 
the goodnefs of the fruit. The Carthagena cacao or chocolate is little known in Spain, 
being only fent as prefents ; for, as it is more efteemed than that of other countries, 
the greater part of it is confumed in this jurifdiclion, or lent to other parts of America. 
It is alfo imported from the Caracas, and fent up the country, that of the Magdalena 
not being fufficient to anfwer the great demand there is for it in thefe parts. Nor is it 
amifs to mix the former with the latter, as corredling the extreme oilinefs of the choco¬ 
late, when made only with the cacao of the Magdalena. The latter, by way of dif- 
tinftion from the former, is fold at Carthagena by millares, whereas the former, is dif- 
pofed of by tlte bufliel, each weighing one hundred and ten pounds; but that of Ma?a- 
caybo weighs only ninety-fix pounds. This is the moll valuable treafure which Nature 
could have bellowed on this country ; though it has carried its bounty Hill farther, in 
adding a vaft number of delicious fruits which evidently difplay the exuberance of the 
foil. Nothing llrikes a fpeclator with greater admiration, than to fee fuch a variety of 
pompous trees, in a manner emulating each other, through the whole year, in pro¬ 
ducing the moil beautiful and delicious fruits. Some refemble thofe of Spain ; others are 
peculiar to the country. Among the former, fome are indeed cultivated, the latter 
flourifli fpontaneoufly. 

Thofe of the fame kind with the Spanifli fruits are melons, water-melons, called by 
the natives Blanciac, grapes, oranges, medlars, and dates. The grapes are not equal 
to thofe of Spain ; but the medlars as far exceed them ; with regard to the reft, there 
is no great difference. 

Among the fruits peculiar to the country, the preference, doubtlefs, belongs to the 
pine-apple ; and accordingly its beauty, fmell, and talle, have ai quired it the appella¬ 
tion of queen of fruits. The others are the papayas, guanabanas, guayabas, fapotes, 
mameis, platanos, cocos, and many others, which it would be tedious to enumerate, 
cfpecially as thefe are the principal; and, therefore, it will be fufficient to confine our 
deferiptions to them. 

The ananas or pine-apple, fo called from its refembling the fruit or the cones of the 
European pine-tree, is produced by a plant nearly refembling the aloe, except that the 
leaves of the pine-apple are longer, but. not fo thick, and moft oi them And near the 
ground in a horizontal pofition; but as they approach nearer the fruit, they diminifli in 
length, and become lefs expanded. This plant feldom grows to above three feet in 
height, and terminates in a flower refembling a lily, but of fo elegant a crimfon, as 
even to dazzle the eye. The pine-apple makes its firft appearance in the centre of the 
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flower, about the fize of a nut; and as this increafes, the luftre of the flower fades, 
and the leaves expand themfelves to make room for it, and fecure it both as a bafe and 
ornament. On the top of the apple itfelf, is a crown or tuft of leaves, like thofe of 
the plant, and of a very lively green. This crown grows in proportion with the fruit, 
till both have attained their utmolt magnitude, and hitherto they differ very little in 
colour. But as foon as the crown ceafes to grow, the fruit begins to ripen, and its 
green changes to a bright ftraw colour : during this gradual alteration of colour, the 
fruit exhales fuch a fragrancy as difeovers it, though concealed from light. While it 
continues to grow, it fhoots forth on all fides little thorns, which, as it approaches 
towards maturity, dry and foften, fo that the fruit is gathered without the lealt incon¬ 
venience. Ihe lingularitics which concentre in this produ£b of nature, cannot fail of 
ftriking a contemplative mind with admiration. The crown, which was to it a kind of 
apex, whije growing in the woods, becomes itfelf, when fown, a new plant; and the 
ftem, after the fruit is cut, dies away, as if fatished with having anfwered the intention 
of nature in fuch a prodtuT; but the roots fhoot forth frelh ftalks, for the further in- 
creafe of fo valuable a fpecies. 

The pine-apple, though feparated from the plant, retains its fragrancy for a confider- 
able time, when it begins to decay. The odour of it not only fills the apartment where 
the fruit is kept, but even extends to the contiguous rooms. The general length of 
this delicious fruit is from five to feven inches, and the diameter near its bafis three or 
four, diminilhing regularly, as it approaches to its apex. For eating, it is peeled and 
cut into round fliccs, and is fo full of juice, that it entirely diffolves in the mouth. Its 
flavour is fweet, blended with a delightful acidity. The rind, infuled in v'ater, after 
a proper fermentation, produces a very cooling liquor, and flill retains all the proper¬ 
ties of the fruit. 

The other fruits of this country arc equally valuable in their feveral kinds; and fome 
of them alfo diftinguilhed for their fragrancy, as the guayaba, which js, befides, both 
peftoral and aftringent. 

The moft common of all are, the platanos, the name of wliich, if not its figure and 
tafte, is known in all parts of Europe *. I’hefe are of three kinds. The firft is the 
banana, which is fo large as to want but little of a foot in length. Thefe are greatly 
ufed, being not only eaten as bread, but alfp an ingredient in many made, diflies. Both 
the ftone and kernel are very hard ; but the latter has no noxious quality. The fccond 
kind are the dominicos, which are neither fo long nor fo large as the bananas, but of a 
better tafte ; they are ufed as the former. 

The third kind are the guineos, lefs than cither of the former, but far more palatable, 
though not reckoned fo wholeforae by the natives, on account of their fuppofed heat. 
They feldom exceed four inches in length ; and their rind, when ripe, is yellower, 
fmoother, and brighter, than that of the two other kinds. I’he cuftom of the country 
is to drink water after eating them ; but the European failors, who will not be confined 
in their diet, but drink brandy with every thing they eat, make no difference between this 
fruit and any other; and to this intemperance may, in fome meafure, be attributed the 
many difeafes with which they are attacked in this country, and not a few hidden deaths; 
which are, ii^eed, apt to raife, in the furvivors, concern for their companions for the 

♦ The plantanc and banana are, 1 believe, little known in Europe by name. The firft two foits the 
Author defcribes, are better known by the names of tlie lon^ and Ihort plantanc, and the laft by the name 
of banana, than by thofe he has aiven them. They have neither Hone nor kernel, but a very fmall feed, 
as fmall as that of thyme, which lies in the fruit in rows like that of a cucumber, to wbicli the banana bears 
Uie greateft refemblance of any thing in England j only it is fmooth, and not fo large. A. 
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prefent; but they foon return to the fame exceffes, not remembering, or rather choof- 
ing to forget, the melancholy confequences. 

By what we could difcover, it is not the quality of the brandy which proves fo per¬ 
nicious, but the quantity ; fome of our company making the experiment of drinking 
fparingly of this liquor after eating the guineos, and repeating it feveral times vrithout 
the leaft inconvenience. One method of dreffing them, among feveral others, is to 
roaft them in their rind, and afterwards llice them, adding a little brandy and Ibgar to 
give them a firmnefs. In this manner we had them every day at our tabic, and the 
Creoles themfelvcs approved of them. 

The papayas are from fix to eight inches in length, and refemble a lemon, except 
that, towards the ftalk, they are fomewhat Icfs than at the other extremity. Their 
rind is green, the pulp white, very juicy, but ftringy, and the tafle a gentle acid, not 
pungent. This is the fruit of a tree, and not, like the pine-apple ancTplatano, the pro- 
dud of a plant. I'hc guayaba, and the following, arc alfo the fruit of trees. 

The guanabana approaches very near the melon, but its rind is much fmoother, and 
of a greenifli colour. Its pulp is of a ycllowifh cait, like tltat of fome melons, and not 
very different in tafte. But the greateil diftindion between thefc two fruits is a naufeous 
fmell in the guanaba. The feed is round, of a finning dark colour, and about tweflines 
in diameter. It confifts of a very fine tranfparent pellicle, and a kernel folid and juicy. 
The fmell of this little feed is much flronger and more naufeous. The natives fay, that, 
by eating this feed, nothing is to be apprehended from the fruit, which is otherwife 
accounted heavy and hard of digeftion; but, though the feed has no ill tafte, the fto- 
inach is ofi'endcd at its fmell. 

The fapotes are round, about two inches in circumference, the rind thin and eafily 
feparated from the fruit; the colour brown, ftreaked with red. The flefli is of a bright 
red, with little juice, vifeid, fibrous, and compad. It cannot be claffed among deli¬ 
cious fruits, though its tafte is not difagreeabie. It contains a few feeds, w’hich are 
hard and oblong,’ 

The mameis are of the fame colour with the fapotes, except that the brown is fome- 
thing lighter. Tl;cir rind alfo requires the afliftance of a knife, to feparate it. The 
fruit is very much like the brunion plum, but more folid, Icfs juicy, and, in colour, more 
lively. The ftpne is proportioned to the largenefs of the fruit, which is betwixt three 
and four inches in diameter, almoft circular, but with fome irregularities. The ftone 
is an inch and a half in length, and its breadth, in the middle, where it is round, 
one inch. Its external fiufaco is fmooth, and of a brown colour, except on one 
fide, w'hcrc it is vertically croffed by a ftreak refembling the flicc of a melon in 
colour and fliapc. 'I'his ftreak has neither the hardnefs nor fmoothnefs of the reft 
oI the furface of the I'lone, which feems in this place tov >rcd, and fomething 
fcabrous, 

I'he coco is a very common fruit, and but little efteemed; all the ufe made of 
it being to drink the juice whilft fluid, before it begins to curdle. It is, when firft 
gathered, full of a whiiifli liquor, as fluid as w'ater, very pleafaiit and refrefliing. 
I'he fheli which covers the cocoa nut, is green on the outfide, and white within; full 
of ftrong fibres, traverfing it on all fides in a longitudinal direiftion, but eafily feparated 
with a knife. The coco is alfo whitilh .at that time, and not Fa. d; but, as the con- 
fiftency of its pulp increales, the green colour of its Ihell degenerates into yellow. A.s 
foon jis the kernel lias attained its maturity, this dries and changes to brown j then be¬ 
comes fibrous and fo compafl, as not to be eafily opened and feparated from the coco, 
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to which fome of thofe fibres adhere. From the pulp of thefe cocos is drawn a milk 
like that of almonds, and, at Carthagena, is ufed in drefling rice. 

Though lemons, of the kind generally known in Europe, and of which fuch quan¬ 
tities arc gathered in fome parts of Spain, are very fcarce ; yet there are fuch numbers 
of another kind, called futilcs or limes, that the country is, in a manner, covered with 
the trees that produce them, without care or culture. But the tree and its fruit are 
both much lefs than thofe of Spain, the height of the former feldom exceeding eight 
or ten feet; and from the bottom, or a little above, divides into feveral branches, whofe 
regular expanfion forms a very beautiful tuft. The leaf, which is of the fame fhape 
with that of the European lemon, is lefs, but fmoother j the fruit does not exceed a 
common egg in magnitude; the rind very thin; and it is more juicy, in proportion, 
than the lemon of^ Europe, and infinitely more pungent and acid; on which account, 
the European phyficians pronounce it detrimental to health j though, in this country, 
it is a general ingredient in their made dilhes. There is one fingular ufe to which this 
fruit is applied in cookery. It is a cuftom with the inhabitants not to lay their meat 
down to the fire above an hour at fartheft, before dinner or fupper; this is managed by 
fteeping it for fome time in the juice of thefe limes, or fqueezing three or four, accord¬ 
ing tb the quantity of meat, into the water, if they intend boiling; by which means, 
the flelh becomes fo foftened, as to admit of being thoroughly drefled in this fhort fpace. 
The people here value themfelves highly on this preparative, and laugh at the Europeans 
for fpending a morning about what they difpatch fo expeditioufly. 

This country abounds in tamarinds; a large branchy tree, the leaf of a deep green; 
the pods of a middle fize, and flat; the pulp of a dark brown, a pleafant tafte, very 
fibrous, and is called by the fame name as the tree itfelf. In the middle of the pulp is 
a hard feed, or ftone, fix or eight lines in length, to two in breadth. Its tafte is an acid 
fweetnefs, but the acid predominates ; and it is only ufed when diflfolved in water as a 
cooling liquor, and then but moderately, and not for many days fucceflively j its acidity 
and extreme coldnefs weakening and debilitating the ftomach. * 

Another fruit, called mani, is produced by a fmall plant. It is of the fize and fhape 
of a pine-cone ; and eaten either roafted, or as a conferve. Its quality is diredly oppo- 
fite to that of the former, being hot in the highell degree ; and, confequently, not 
very wholefome in this climate. 

'i’he produfts which are not natural here, befides wheat, barley, and other grain, 
are grapes, almonds, and olives: confequently the country is deflitute of wine, oil, 
and raifins, with which they are fupplied from Europe: this neceffarily renders them 
very dear; fometimes they arc not to be had at any price. 'When this is the cafe with 
regard to wine, great numbers fufl'er in their health; for, as all thole who do not ac- 
cuftom themfelves to drink brandy at their meals, which are far the greater number, 
except the Negroes, being ufed to this wine, their ftomach, for want of it, lofes their 
digeftive faculty, and thence are produced epidemical dillempers. 'fhis was an un¬ 
happy circuniftance at our arrival, wften wane was fo extremely fcarce, that mafs was 
faid only in one church. 

The want of oil is much more tolerable; for, in drelTing either fifh or flefh, they 
ufe hog’s lard, of which they have fo great a quantity, as to make it an ingredient in 
their foup, which is Very good, and, confidering the country, not at all dear : inftead 
of lamps too, they ufe tallow candles ; fo that they want oil only for their falads. 

From fuch plenty of flefh, fowl, and fruits, an idea may be formed of the luxuriancy 
of the tables in this country; and; indeed, in the houfes of perfons of wealth anti dif- 
tindion, they are ferved with the greateft decency and fplendour. Moft of the dilhes 
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are drefled in the manner of this country, and differ confiderably fropi thofe of Spain \ 
but fome of them are fo delicate, that foreigners are no lefs* pleafed with them, than the 
gentlemen of the country. One of their favourite difhes is the agi-aco, there being 
fcarcely a genteel table without it. It is a mixture of feveral ingredients, which cannot 
fail of malang an excellent ragout. It confifts of pork fried, birds of feveral kinds, 
plantanes, maize pafte, and feveral other things highly feafoned with what they call 
pimento, or aji. 

The inhabitants of any figure generally make two meals a-day, befides another light 
repaft. That in the morning, their breakfaft, is generally compofed of fomc fried 
difh, paftry of maize flour, and things of that nature, followed by chocolate. Their 
dinner confifts of a much greater variety ; but at night the regale is only of fweetmeats 
and chocolate. Some families, indeed, afl'cQ: the European cuftom of having regular 
fuppers, though they are generally looked upon at Carthagena as detrimental to health. 
We found, however, no diftprence as to ourfelvcs; and, poflibly, the ill effeds flow 
from excels in the other meals. 


CHAP. IX. — Of the Trade of Carthagena^ and other Countries of America, on the 
Arrival of the Galleons and other Sjianifi Ships. 

THE bay of Carthagena is the firft place in America at which the galleons are 
allowed to touch ; and thus it enjoys the firft fruits of commerce, by the public fales 
made there. Thefe fales, though not accompanied with the formalities obferved at 
Porto Bello fair, arc very confiderable. The traders of the inland provinces of Santa 
I’e, Popayan, and Quito, lay out not only their own flocks, but alfo the monies in- 
irufted to them by commiflions, for feveral forts of goods, and thofe fpecies of provi- 
fions which are moft wanted in their refpedlive countries. The two provinces of Santa 
Fe and Popayan have no other way of fupplying themfelves with the latter, than from 
Carthagena. Their traders bring gold and filver in fpecie, ingots, and dull, and alfo 
emeralds; as, befides the filver mines worked at Santa I’e, and which daily increafe by 
frefli difcoverics, there are others which yield the fineft emeralds. But the value of 
thefe gems being now fallen in Europe, and particularly in Spain, the trade of them, 
formerly to confiderable, is now greatly leflened, and, confcquently, the reward for 
finding them. All thefe mines produce groat quantities of gold, which is carried to 
Choco, and there pays one-fifth to the King, at an office erected for that purpofe. 

This commerce was for fome years prohibited, at the folicitation of the merchants of 
Lima, who complained of the great damages they fuftained by the tranfportation of 
European merchandifes from Quito to Peru ; which being thus furniflied, while the 
traders of Lima were employed at the fairs of Panama and Porto Bello, at their return, 
they found, to their great lofs, the price of goods very much lowered. But it being 
afterwards confidered, that reftnuning the merchants of Quito and other places from ‘ 
purchafing goods at Carthagena, on the arrival of the galleons, was of great detriment 
to thofe provinces, it was ordered, in regard to both parties, that, on notice being given 
in thofe provinces, of the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena, all commerce, with 
regard to European commodities, fliouid ceafe between Quito uud Lima, and that the 
limits of the two audiences fliould be thofe of their commerce: that is, that Quito 
Ihould not trade beyond the territories of I.oja and Zamora ; nor Lima, beyond thofe 
of Piura, one of the jurifdidions of its audience. By this equitable expedient, thofe 
provinces were, in time, fupplied with the goods they wanted, without any detriment 
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to th« trade of Peru. This regulation was firft executed in 1730, on the arrival of the 
fquadron commanded by Don Manuel Lopez Pintado, who had orders, from the King, 
to place commerce on this footing, provided it bid fair to anfwer the intentions of both 
parties, and that no better expedient could be found. Accordingly this was carried into 
execution; being not only well adapted to the principal end, but alfo, during the ftay 
of the galleons at Carthageqa, procured bufinefs for the Cargadores *, in the fale of 
their goods j and thus made them ample amends for their expences. 

During the prohibition, the merchants of ‘Carthagcna were obliged to have rpcourfe 
‘ to the flotilla of Peru, in their courfe from Guayaquil to Panama; or to w^ait the return 
of the galleons to Carthagena, and, confequently, purchafe only the rcfufe of Porto 
Bello fair; both which were, doubtlefs, cpnfiderable grievances to them. If they pur- 
fued the firft, they were obliged to travel acrofs the whole jurifdiclion of Santa Fo to Gua¬ 
yaquil, which was a journey of above four hundred leagues, wdth cnnfiderablc funis of 
money, which haring difpofed of in merchandifes, the charges of their return were flill 
greater. In fine, the lofl'es inevitable in fuch a long journey, where rapid rivers, moun¬ 
tains, and bridges, were to be crofled, and their merchandifes expofed to a ilioufand 
accidents, rendered this method utterly impracticable; fo that they were obligeil to 
content themfelves with the remains of the fair; though it w:is very uncertain whether 
thefe would be fuflicient to anfwer the demand. Befidcs, the inland merchants ran the 
hazard of not meeting at Garthagena with goods fuflicient, in quality and quantity, to 
anfwer their charges ; and were fometimes atfually obliged to return with the money, 
and the vexation of a fruillefs, though expenfive, journey. Thefe inconveniences pro¬ 
duced a repeal of the prohibition, and commerce was placed on the prd'ent equitable 
footing. 

This little fair at Carthagena, for fo it may be called, occafions a great quantity of 
fliops to be opened, and filled wdth all kinds of mcrchandife; the profit partly refulting 
to Spaniards who come in the galleons, and are either recommended to, or are in part- 
nerlhip with, the Cargadores; and partly to thofe already fettled in that citj-. 'Phe 
Cargadores furnifli the former with goods, though to no great value, in order to gain 
their cuftom; and the latter, as perfons whom they have already cxjierienced to be 
good men; and both in proportion to the quicknefs of their fale. This is a time of 
univerfal profit; to fome by letting lodgings and fliops, to forne by the inicreafe of their 
refpcclive trades, and to otlicrs by the labour of their Negro flaves, whofo pay alfo is 
proportionally increafed, as they do more work in this bufy time. By this brilk circu¬ 
lation through all the feveral ranks, they frequently get a fiii plus of money beyond what 
is fuflicient for providing themfelves with neceflaries. And jt is not uncommon for 
flaves, out of their favings, and after paying their mafters the daily tribute, to pur- 
chafe their freedoms. 

This affluence extends to the neighbouring villages, eftancias, and the moft wretched 
chacaras, of this jurifdicfion ; for, by the iiicreafe of flrangers to a fourth, third, and 
■ fometimes one-half, of the ufual number of people, the confumption, and confequently 
the price of provifions, advances, which is, of courfe, no fmall advantage to thofe 
who bring them to market. 

This commercial tunjult lafts while the galleons continue in the bay ; for they arc no 
fooner gone, than filence and tranquillity refume ^their former place. This the inha- 
bifants of Carthagena call Tiempo muerto, the dead time; for, witli regard to the trade 
carried on with the other governments, it is not wbrth notice. The greater part of it 


* Perfons who bring European goods for fale. 
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confifts in fome bilanders from La Trinidad, the Havannah, and St. Domingo, bring¬ 
ing leaf-tobacco, fnuff, and fugars; and returning with Magdalena cacao, earthen-ware, 
rice, and other goods wanted in thofe iflands: and even of thefe fmall veflels, fcarcely 
one is feen for two or three months. The fame may be faid of thofe which go from 
Carthagena to Nicaragua, Vera Cruz, Honduras, and other parts; but the moft fre¬ 
quent trips are made to Porto Bello, Chagra, or Santa Martha. The rcafon why this 
commerce is not carried on more brifkly is, that moft of tli^e places are naturally pro¬ 
vided with the fame kind of provifions, and confequently are under no ncccflity of traf- 
ficlang with each other. 

Another branch of the commerce of Carthagena, during the tiempo muerto, is 
carried on with the towns and villages of its jurifdidlion, from whence are brought all 
kinds of nccelTaries, and even the luxuries of life, as maize, rice, cotton, live hogs, 
tobacco, plantanes, birds, cafava, fugar, honey, and cacao, moft of which is brought in 
canoes and champimas, a fort of boats proper for rivers. I'hc former are a kind of 
coafters, and the latter come from the rivers Magdalena, Sinu, and others. TJieir re¬ 
turns confift of goods for apparel, with which the fliops and warehoufes furnifli them- 
felvcs from tlie galleons, or from prizes taken on the coaft by the Xing’s frigates, or 
privateers. 

No eatable pays any duty to the King; and every perfon may, in his own houfe, 
kill any number of pigs he thinks he fliall left that day : no falted pork is eaten, be- 
caufe it is foon corrupted by the excellive heat of the place. All imports from 
Spain, as biandy, wine, oil, almonds, raifms, pay a duty, and are afterwards fold 
without any farther charge, except what is paid by retailers, as a tax for their fhop or 
ftall. 

Bcfides thefe goods, which keep alive this llender inland commerce, here is an office 
for the afliento of Negroes, whither they are brought, and, as it were, kept as pledges, 
till fuch jjcrfons as want them on their cftaies come to purchal'e them, negroes 
being generally employed in hufbanclry and other laborious country works. I'his, 
indeed, gives foiue life to the trade of Carthagena, though it is no weighty article. The 
produce of the royal revenues in this city not being iufficient to pay and fupport the 
governor, garrifon, and a great •number of other officers, the deficiency is remitted from 
the treafurers of Santa Fe and Quito, under the name of Situado, together with fuch 
monies as are requifite for keeping up the fortifications, furnilhing the artillery, and 
other expences, neceflary for the defence of the place and its forts. 


BOOK II. 

Vvyage from Carthagena to Porto Bello. 


CHAP. 1. — General Winds and Currents between Carthagen a ind Porto Bello. 

^^HEN the French frigate had watered, and was ready for failing, we embarked on 
board her, on the 24th of November 1735; the next day we put to fea, and on 
the 29th of the fame month, at half an hour after five in the evening, came to an anchor 
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at the mouth of Porto Bello harbour, in fourteen fathom water; Caftle Todo Fierro, 
or the iron caftle, bearing north-eaft four degrees northerly j and the fouth point of the 
harbour eaft one quarter northerly. The diflerence of longitude between Carthagena 
and Punta de Nave, we found to be 4" 24'. 

We had fteered weft-north-weft and weft one quarter northerly, till the (hip was ob- 
ferved to be in the eleventh degree of latitude, when we flood to the weft. But when 
our difference of longitude'lirom Carthagena w'as 3° 10', we altered our coiirfe to fouth- 
wefl and fouth, a quarter wcfterly, which, as already obferved, on the 29th of Novem¬ 
ber, at five in the evening, brought us in fight of Punta de Nave, which being fouth of 
us, we were obliged to make feveral tacks before we could get into the harbour. 

In this paflage we met with frefli gales. The two firft days at north quarter eafterly, 
and the other days till we made the land at north-eaft, a high fea running the whole 
time. But we w'ere no fooner in fight of Punta de Nave, than it became calm, and a 
breeze from the land fprung up, which hindered us from getting that day into the har¬ 
bour. It alfo continued contrary on the 30th ; but, by the help of our oars, aiul being 
towed, we got at laft to the anchoring-place, where we went on Ihorc, with our bag¬ 
gage and inftruments ncccfl'ary for beginning our obfervations. But this being the inofl 
proper place for mentioning the winds which prevail in this paffage along the coall, and 
that of Carthagena, we (hall beftow fome paragraphs on them. 

There are two forts of general winds on thefe coafts ; the one called Brifas, which 
blow from the north-eaft, and the other called Vendabales, which come from the well, 
and weft-fouth-weft. The former fet in about the middle of November, but arc not 
fettled till the beginning or middle of December, which is hero the fummer, and con¬ 
tinue blowing frefh and invariable till the middle of May ; they then ceafe, and are fuc- 
ceeded by the vendabales, but with this difference, that thefe do not extend farther than 
12 or 124- degrees of latitude, beyond which the brifas conflantly reign, though with 
different degrees of ftrength, and veer fometimes to the eaft, and at other times to the 
north. 

The feafon of the vendabales is attended with violent florms of wand and rain j but 
they are foon over, and fucceeded by a calm equally tranfitory; for the wind gradually 
frefliens, efpecially near the land, where thefe phenoma are more frequent. The fame 
happens at the end of Odtober and beginning of November, the general winds not being 
fettled. > 

In the feafon of the brifas, the currents, as far as 12® or 12® 30' of latitude, fet to 
the weflward, but with lefs velocity than ufual at the cJianges of the moon, and jfreater 
at the full. But beyond that latitude they ufually fet north-well. Though this mull 
not be underftood without excc])tion ; as, for inllance, near illands or ihoals, their courfe 
becomes irregular: fometimes they How through long channels, and fometimes they 
are met by others; all which proceeds from their feveral diredlions, and the bearings 
of the coafts; fo that the grcatell attention is neceffary here, the general accounts jior 
being fufficient to be relied on ; for, though they have been given by pilots wdio have for 
twenty or thirty years ufed this navigation, in all kinds of veffels, and therefore have 
acquired a thorough knowledge, they themfelves confefs that there arc places where 
the currents obferve no kind of regularity, like thofc we have mentioned. 

When the brifas \lraw near their period, which is about the beginning of April, 
the currents change their courfe, ruiming to* the eallward for eight, ten, or twelve 
leagues from the coall, and thus continue during the whole feafon of the vendabales; 
on which account, and the winds being at this feafon contrary for going from Cartha¬ 
gena to Porto Bello, it is neceffary to fail to twelve or thirteen degrees of latitude, or 
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even fometimes farther; when being without the verge of thofe winds, the voyage is 
eafily performed. 

While the brifas blow ftrongeft, a very impetuous current fets into the gulf of Darien, 
and out of it during the feafon of the vendabales. This fecond change proceeds from 
the many rivers which difcharge themfelves into it, and at that time being greatly 
fwelled by the heavy rains, peculiar to the feafon ; fo that they come dovm with fuch 
rapidity, as violently to propel the water out of the gulf.' But in the feafon of the 
brifas thefc rivers are low, and fo weak, that the current of the fea overcomes their 
refinance, fills the gulf, and returns along the windings of the coaft. 


CHAP. II. — Defeription of the Town of St. Philip de Porto Bello. 

THE town of St. Philip de Porto Bello, according to our obfervations, Hands in 
tf 34' 35" north latitude; and by the obfervations of Father Feuillec, in the longitude 
of 277 50' from the meridian of Paris, and 296" 41' from the Pico of Teneriffe. 
'Fhis harbour was difeovered on the 2d of November 1502 by Chriftophar Columbus, 
who was fo charmed with its extent, depth, and fecurity, that he gave It the name of 
Porto Bello, or the fine harbour. In the profecution of his difeoveries, he arrived at 
that which he called Baftimentos, w'herc, in 1510, vras founded by Diego de Niqueza 
the city of Nombre de Dios, “ the Name of Godfo called from the commander 
having faid to his people on their landing, “ Here we will make a fettlement in the 
name of God,” which was accordingly executed. But this place was in its infancy 
entirely deftroyed by the Indians ot Darien. Some years after, the fettlement was 
repaired, and the inhabitants maintained their ground till 1584, when orders arrived 
from Philip II. for their removing to Porto Bello, as much better fituated for the 
commerce of that, country. 

Porto Bello was taken and plundered by John Morgan, an Englilh adventurer, who 
infefted thofe feas ; but in confideration of a ranfom, he fpared the forts and houfes. 

The town of Porto Bello Hands near the fea, on the declivity of a mountain which 
furrounds the w'hole harbour. MoH of the houfes arc built of wood. In fome the 
firlt Hory is of Hone, and the remainder of wood. They are about one hundred and 
thirty in number; moH of them large and fpacious. The town is tinder the jurif- 
didion of a governor, with the title of lieutenant-general; being fuch under the pre- 
fident of Panama, and the term of his poH is without any fpecified limitation. He is 
always a gentleman of the army, having under him the commandants of the forts that 
defend the harbour ; whofe employments are for life. 

It confiHs of one principal Hreet, extending along the niar l, with oliicr fmaller 
croffing it, and running from the declivity of the mountain to the Hiore, together with 
fome lanes, in the fame diredion with the principal Hreet, where the ground admits 
of it. Here are two large fquares, one oppofite to the cuHom-houfe, which is a 
Hrudure of Hone, contiguous to the quay; the other oppofite the great church, which 
is of Hone, large, and decently ornamented, confidering the fmallnefs of the place. 
It is ferved by a vicar and other prieHs, natives of the country. 

Here are two other churches, one called NueHra Signora de 1 < Merced, with a con¬ 
vent of the fame order; the other St. Juan de Dios; which, though it bears the title 
of an hofpital, and was founded as fach, is very far from being fo in reality. The 
church of La Merced is of Hone, but mean and ruinous, like the convent, -which is 
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alfo decayed: fo rfiat wanting the proper conveniences for the religious to refide in, 
they live in the town difperfed in private houfes. 

That of St. Juan de Dios is only a fmall building like an oratory, and not in better 
condition than that of I.a Merced. Its whole community confifts of a prior, chaplain, 
and another religious, and fometimes even of lefs: fo that its extent is ■ very imall, 
fince properly fpeaking, it has no community: and the apartments intended for the 
reception of patients confifts only of one chamber, open to the roof, without beds or 
other neceflaries. Nor are any admitted but fuch as are able to pay for their treatment 
and diet. It is therefore of no advantage to the poor of the place; but ferves for 
lodging fick men belonging to the men of war which come hither, being provided with 
neceflaries from tlve fhips, and attended by their refpedive furgeons, lodging-room 
being the only thing afforded them by this nominal hofpital. 

At the eaft end of the town, which is the road to Panama, is a quarter called Gui- 
ncy, being the place where all the negroes of both fexes, whethiT Haves or free, have 
their habitations. This quarter is very much crowded when the galleons are here, 
moft of the inhabitants of the town entirely quitting their houl’es for the advantage of 
letting them, while others content themfelves with a fmall part in order to make money 
of the reft. The mulattos and other' poor families alfo remove, either to Guiney, or 
to cottages already crefted near it, or built on this occafion. Great numbers of arti¬ 
ficers from Panama likewife, who flock to Porto Bello to work at their refpeftive 
callings, lodge in this quarter for cheapnefs. . 

Towards the fea, in a large track between the town and Gloria caftle, barracks are 
alfo ere£ted, and principally filled with the fhips' crews; who keep Halls of fweetmeats, 
and other kinds of eatables brought from Spain. But at the conclufion of the fair, 
the fhips put to fea, and all thefe buildings are taken down, and the town returns to 
its former tranquillity and emptinefs. 

By an experiment we made with the barometer in a place a toife above the 
level of the fea, the height of the mercury was twenty-feven inches eleven lines 
ind a half. 


CHAP. III. — Defeription of Porto Bello Harbour. 

THE name of this port indicates its being commodious for all forts of fliips or veflels, 
great or fmall; and though its entrance is vfry wide, it is w-ell defended by Fort St. 
Philip de Todo Fierro. It ftands on the north point of the entrance, which is about 
fix hundred toifes broad, that is, a little lefs than the fourth part of a league ; and the 
fouth fide being full of rifes of rocks, extending to fome diftance from the fhore, a 
fhip is obliged to Hand to the north, though the deepeft part of the channel is in the 
middle of the entrance, and thus continues in a Itraight dirediion, having nine, ten, or 
fifteen fathom water, and a bottom of clayey mud, mixed with chalk and fand. 

On the fouth fide of the harbour, and oppofite to the anchoring-place, is a large 
caftle, called Saint Jago de la Gloria, to the eaft of which, at the diftance of about 
one hundred toifes, begins the town, having before it a point of land projefting into 
the harbour. On this point flood a fmall forjt called St. Jerome, within ten toifes of 
the houfes. All thefe were demolifhed by the Englifti admiral Vernon, who with a 
numerous naval force *, in 1739, madehimfelf rnafter of this port; having found it 

* Th« iiurocroui naval force mentioned by our author, ronfiftrcl we know of fix fliips only. 
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fo unprovided with every thing, thgit the greater part of the artillery, efpecially that 
of the callile de Todo Fierro, or iron caftle, was difmounted for want of carriages, 
part of the few military florcs unferviceable, and the garrifon (hort of its complement 
even in time of peace. The governor of the city, Don Bernardo Gutierrez de Boca- 
negra, was alfo abfent at Panama, on fome accufation brought againft him. Thus the 
Englifli meeting no refiftance, eafily fucceeded in their defign upon this city, which 
furrendered by capitulation. 

The anchoring-place for the large fliips is north-weft of Gloria caftle, which is nearly 
the centre of the harbour; but lefler velTels which come farther up, muft be careful 
to avoid a fand-bank, lying one hundred and fifty toifes from St. Jerome’s fort, or 
point, bearing from it weft one quarter northerly ; and on which there is only a fathom 
and a half, or at moft, two fathom water. 

North-weft of the town is a little bay, called la Caldera, or the kettle, having four 
fathom and a half water; and is a very proper place for careening fhips and veflels, as, 
befides its depth, it is perfedlly defended from all winds. In order to go into it, you 
muft keep pretty clofe to the weftern Ihore till about a third part of the breadth of the 
entrance, where you will have five fathom w'ater (whilft on the eaftern fide of the fame 
entrance, there is not above two or thrpe feet), and then fteer diredly towards the 
bottom of the bay. When the fliips are in, they may moor with four cables eaft and 
weft, in a fmall bafon formed by the Caldera; but care muft be taken to keep them 
always on the weftern fide. 

North-eaft of the town is the mouth of a river called Cafcajel, which affords no freih 
water within a quarter of a league or upwards from its mouth ; and it is not ucom- 
mon to fee in it Caymanes, or alligators. 

The tides are here irregular; and in this particular, as well as that of the winds, 
there is no difference between this harbour and that of Carthagena ; except that here 
the fhips muft always be towed in, being cither becalmed, or the wind dircdly againft 
them. ¥ 

From obfervations we made, both by the pole-ftar and the fun’s azimuth, we found 
the variation of the needle in this harbour to be 8* 4' cafterly. 

Among the mountains which furround the whole harbour of Porto Bello, beginning 
from St. Philip de Todo Fierro, or the iron ca^le (which is fituated on their declivity 
and without aiiy decreafe of height, extends to the oppofite point, one is particularly 
remarkable for its fuperior loftinefs, as if defigned to be the barometer of the country, 
by foretelling every change of weather. This mountain, diftinguiflied by the name ol 
Capiro, ftands at the utmoft extremity of the harbour, in the road to Panama. Its top 
is always covered with clouds of a denfity and darknefs feldom feen in thnfe of ibis 
atmofphere; and from thefe, which are called the capillo or c p, has poflibly been 
corruptly formed the name of Monte Capiro. When thefe clouds thicken, increafe 
their blacknefs', and fink below their ufual ftation, it is a furc fign of a tempell j while 
on the other hand, their clearnefs and afeent as certainly indicate the approach of fair 
weatheit It muft however be remembered, that thefe changes are very frequent and 
very fudden. It is alfo feldom that the fiimmit is ever obferved clear from clouds ; and 
when this does happen, it is only as it were, for an inftant. 

The jurifdi£tion of the governor of Porto Bello is limited to th? town and the forts; 
the neighbouring country, over which it might be extended, being full of mountains 
covered with impenetrable forefts, esjcept a few vallies, in which are thinly fcattcred 
fome farms or Aaciendas; the nature of the country not admitting of farther improve¬ 
ments. 
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CHAP. IV. — Of the Climate of Porto Belh, and the Dijlempers which prove fo fatal 

to the Crews of the Galleons. 

THE inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello is fufficiently known all over Europe. 
Not only ftrangers who conic thither are affeded by it, but even the natives themfelves 
fufler in various manners. It deftroys the vigour of nature, and often untimely cuts 
the thread of life. It is a current opinion, that formerly, and even not above twenty 
years fmee, parturition was here fo dangerous, that it was feldom any women did not 
die in child-bed. As foon therefore as they had advanced three or four months in their 
pregnancy, they were fent to Panama, where they continued till the danger of deli¬ 
very was pad. A few indeed had the firmnefs to wait their deiliny in their own houfes; 
but much the greater nnmber thought it more advifable to undertake the journey, than 
to run fo great a hazard of their lives. 

The exceflive love which a lady had for her hidband, blended with a dread that he 
would forget her during her abfence, his employment not permitting him to accompany 
her to Panama, determined her to fet the firlt example of ading contrary to this general 
cuftom. The reafons for her fear were fufficient to juftify her refolution to run the rilk 
of a probable danger, in order to avoid an evil which flic knew to be certain, and mull 
have embittered the whole remainder of her life. The event was happy; foe was delivered, 
and recovered her former health; and the example ol a lady of her rank did not fail of 
infpiring others with the like courage, though not founded on the fame rotifons; till, by 
degrees, the dread which former melancholy cafes had imprelfed on the mind, and gave 
occafion to this climate’s being confidered as fata! to pregnant women, was entirely 
difperfed. 

Another opinion equally flrange is, that the animals from other climates, on their 
being brought to Porto Bello, ceafe to procreate. The inhabitants bring inllances of 
hq|s brought from Panama or Carthagena, which immediately mi their arrival grew 
barren, and laid no more eggs; and even at this very time, the horned cattle lent from 
Panama, after they have been here a foort time, lofe their llefli fo as not to be eatable ; 
though they do not want for plenty of good pafture. It is certain that there are no 
horfes or affes bred here, which tends t^ confirm the opinion that this clipiatc checks the 
generation of creatures produced in a more benign or lefs noxious air. ' However, not 
to rely on the common opinion, we inquired of forae intelligent perfons, who dilfercd 
but very little from the vulgar, and even confirmed what they allerted, by many known 
fads, and experiments performed by themfelves. 

The liquor in Mr. Reaumur’s thermometer, on the 4th of December i73q, at fix 
in the morning, flood at 1021, and at noon role to 1023. 

The heat here is excefove, augmented by the fituation of the toivn, which is fur- 
rounded by high mountains, without any interval for the winds, whereby it might bo 
refrefoed. The trees on the mountains ftand fo thick, as to intercept the rays of the 
fun; and, confequently, hinder them from drying the earth under their blanches: 
hence copious exhalations, which form large clouds, and precipitate in violent torrents 
of rain; thefe are no fooner over, than the fun breaks forth afrefo, and foines with its 
former fplcndour; though fcarce has the adiv^ty of his rays dried the furface of the 
ground liot covered by the trees, when the atinofphere is again crowded by another 
colledion of thick vapours, and the fun again concealed. Thus it continues during the 
whole day: the night is fubjed to the like viciffitudes; but without the leall diminution 
of heat in either. 
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Thefe torrents of rain, which, by their fuddennefs and impetuofity, feem to threaten 
a fecond deluge, are accompanied with fuch tempefts of thunder and lightning, as 
muft daunt even the moft refolute: this dreadful noife fs prolonged by repercuffions 
from the caverns of the mountains, like the explofion of a cannon, the rumbling of 
which is heard for a minute after. To this may alfo be added the bowlings and fhrieks 
of the multitudes of monkies of all kinds, which live in the forefts of the mountains, 
and which are never louder than when a man of war fires the morning and evening gun, 
though they are fo much ufed to it. 

This continual inclemency, added to the fatigue of the feamen in unloading the Ihips, 
carrying the goods on fhore in barges, and afterwards drawing them along on fledges, 
caufes a very profufe perfpiration, and, confequently, renders them weak and faint; 
and they, in order to recruit their fpirits, have rocourfe to brandy, of which there is, on 
thefe occafions, an incredible confiimption. The exceffive labour, immoderate drinking, 
and the inclemency and the unhcalthfulnefs of the climate, mull jointly deftroy the bell 
conflitutions, and produce thofe deleterious difeafes fo common in this country. They 
may well be termed deleterious; for the fymptoms of all are fatal, the patients being too 
much attenuated to make any efl'eclual relillance ; and hence epidemics and mortal dif- 
tempers are fo very common. 

It is not the i'eamen alone who are fubjeft to thefe difeafes; others, ftrangers to the 
feas, and not concerned in the fatigues, arc attacked by them; and, confequently, 
is a fuflicient demonflration that the other two are only collateral, though they 
tend both to fpread and inflame the diflemper ; it being evident, that when the 
fluids are difpoled to receive the feeds of the diilemper, its progrefs is more rapid, 
and its attacks more violent. On fome occafions, phyficians have been lent for 
from Carthagena, as being fuppofed to be better acquainted with tlie properefl, 
methods of curing the diftempers of this country, and, confequently, more able to 
recover the feamen •, but experience has fhewn, that tliis intention ])as been fo little 
anfwered, tliat the galleons or otlier European fhips, which flay any time here, feldfl||i 
depart, without burying half, or, at leaf!, a third of their men; and hence this city 
has, with too much resdbn, been termed the grave of the Spaniards ; but it may, with 
much greater propriety, be applied to thofe of other nations who vifit It. 'I’his remark 
was fufficiently confirmed by the havoc made atnong the I’.nglilh, when their fleet, in 
1726, appeared before the port, with a view of making themfelves malters of the 
treafure brought thither from all parts to the fair held at the arrival of the galleons, 
which, at that time, by the death of the Marquis Grillo, were commanded by Don 
Erancifeo ('.ornejo, one of thofe great officers whofe condudt and n'folution have done 
honour to the navy of Spain. He ordered the flups under his command to be moored 
in a line within the harbour ; and erected, on the entrance, a t^att; y, the care of which 
he committed to the officers of the fliips : or rather, indeed, luperintended it himfelf, 
omitting no precaution, but vifiting every part, in perfon. 'I’hci’e preparatives Ifruck 
luch a conllernation into the Englim fleet, though of confiderable force, that, inftead 
of making any attempt, they formed only a blockade, depending on being fupplied 
with provifions from Carthagena, and that famine would at length oblige the Spaniards 
to give up what they at firll intended to acquire by force; but when the admiral 
thought himfelf on the point of obtaining his end.s, the incletne; "..y of the feaJbn de¬ 
clared itfelf among his fliips’ companies, fweeping away fuch nutnbers, that in a fliort 
time he was obliged to return to Jamaica, with the lofs of above half his people. 

But, notwithftanding the known inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello, and its 
general fatality to Europeans, the fquadron of 1730 enjoyed there a good Ifate of health, 

though 
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though the fatigues aiid irregularities among the feamen were the fame; nor was there 
any perceivable change in the air. This happy Angularity was attributed to the ftay of 
the fquadron at Carthagena, where they patted the time of the epidemia, by which 
their conllitutions were better adapted to this climate j and hence. it appears, that the 
principal caufe of thefc dillempers flows from the conllitutions of the Europeans not 
being ufed to it; and tlnis they either die, or become habituated to it, like the natives, 
Creoles, and other inhabitants. 


CHAP. V. — Account of the Inhabitants and Couniry about Porto Bello. 

IN feveral particulars there is no eflTential dift'erence between Carthagena and Porto 
Bello; fo that I fliall only mention thofe peculiar to the latter; and add fome obferva- 
tions, tending to convey a more exa^t knowledge of this country. 

The number of the inhabitants of Porto Bello, by reafon of its fraallnefs, and the 
inclemency of its climate, is very inconfiderable, and the greater part of thefe, Negroes 
and Mulattos, there being fcarce thirty white families: thofe, who by commerce or 
their eftates are in eafy circumftances, removing to Panama. So that thofe only ftay at 
Porto Bello, w'hofe employments oblige them to it; as the governor or lieutenant-general, 
the commanders of the forts, the civil officers of the crown, the officers and foldiers of 
the garrifons, the alcaldes in office and of the hermandad, and the town-clerk. Dur¬ 
ing our ftay here, the garrifons of the forts confifted of about one hundred and twenty- 
five men, being detachments from Panama ; and thefe, though coming from a place 
fo near, are afl’efted to fuch a degree, that in lefs than a month they are fo attenuated, 
as to be unable to do any duty, till cuftom again reftores them to their ftrength. None 
of thefe, or of the natives of the country, above the Mulatto clafs, ever fettle here, 
thinking it a difgrace to live in it: a certain proof of its unhealthinefs, fince thofe to 
v||om it gave birth forfake it. * 

manners and cuftoms, the inhabitants of Porto Bello refemble thofe of Carthagena, 
except that the latter are more free and generous, thofe in the parts round Porto Bello 
being accufed of avarice ; a vice natural to all the inhabitants of thefc countries. 

Provifions are fcarce at Porto Bello, and confequently dear, particularly during the 
time of the galleons and the fair, when there is a neceffity for a fupply from Cartha¬ 
gena and Panama. From the former are brought maize, rice, cafava, hogs, poultry, 
and roots ; and from the latter, cattle. The only thing in plenty here is fifti, of which 
there is great variety, and very good. It alfo abounds in fugar-canes, fo that the 
chacaras, or farm-houfes, if they may be fo called, are built of them. They have alfo 
ingenios * for making fugar and molalTes, and, from the latter, brandy. 

Frefh water pours down in ftreams from the mountains, fome running without the 
town, and others croffing it. Thefe waters are very light and digeftive, and, in thofe 
who are ufed to them, good to create an appetite; qualities, which in other coun- 
would be very valuable, are here pernicious, lliis country feems fo curfed by nature, 
tries that what is in itfelf good, becomes here deftruftive. For, doubtlefs, this 
water is too fine and a£Hve for the ftomachs of the inhabitants; and thus produces 
dyfenteries, the laft ftage of all other dillempers, and which the patient very feldom 
furvives. Thefe rivulets, in their defeent from the mountains, form little refervoirs, or 
ponds, whofe coolnefs is increafed by the lhade of the trees, and in thefe all the inha- 

* Ingenio fignifies the mill, ftill, and apparatus, for making fugar, rum, &c. A. 
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bitants of the town bathe themfelves conftantly '^ery day at eleven in the morning; and 
the Europeans fail not to follow an example fo picafant and conducive to health. 

As ihefe forefts almoft border on the houfes of the town, the tigers often make 
incurlions into theftreets during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other domeftic 
creatures; and fometimes even boys have fallen a prey to them ; and it is certain, that 
ravenous beafts, which provide themfelves with food in this manner, are afterwards 
known to defpife what the forefts afford ; and that, after tafting human fleftg they flight 
that of bealts *. Befides the fnares ufiially laid for them, the Negroes and Mulattos, 
who fell w ood in the forefts of the mountains, are very dexterous in encountering the 
tigers; and fome, even on account of the flender reward, feek them in their retreats. 
The arms in this combat, feemingly fo dangerous, are only a lance, of two or three yards 
in length, made of a very ftrong wood, with the point of the fame hardened in the fire; 
and a kind of cimeter, about three quarters of a yard in length. I’lius armed, they 
ftay till the creature makes an alfault on the left arm, which holds the lance, and is 
wrapped up in a ftiort cloak of baize. Sometimes the tiger, aware of the danger, feems 
to decline the combat; but his nniagonift provokes him with a flight touch of the lance, 
in order, while he is defending himfelf, to ftrike a fure blow ; for, as foon as the crea¬ 
ture feels the lance, he grafps it with one of his paws, and with the other ftrikes at the 
arm which holds it. Then it is that the perfon nimbly aims a blow with his cimeter, 
which he kept concealed with the other hand, and hamftrings the creature, which 
immediately draws back enraged, but returns to the charge; when, receiving another 
fuch ftroke, he is totally deprived ol' his molt dangerous weapons, and rendered inca¬ 
pable of moving. After which the perfon kills him at leifure, and ftripping off the 
Ikin, cutting oft the head, and the fore and hind feet, returns to the town, difplaying 
thefe as the trophies of his victory. 

Among the great variety of animals in this country, one of the moft remarkable is 
the Perico ligero, or nimble Peter, an ironical name given it on account of its extreme 
fluggilhnefs and floth. It refembles a middling monkey, but of a wretched appearani||| 
its Ikin being of a greyiHi brown, all over corrugated, and the legs and feet without 
hair. He is fo lumpilh, as not to ftand in need of either chain or hutch, for he never 
ftirs till compelled by hunger. When he moves, every eftbrt is attended with fuch a 
plaintive, and the fame time fo difagreeable a cry, as at once produces pity and dif- 
guft; and this even on the flighteft motion of the head, logs, or leet; proceeding pro¬ 
bably from a general contraftion of the mufcles and nerves of his body, which puts him 
to extreme pain, when he endeavours to move them. In this difagreeable cry confilts 
his whole defence; for, it being natural to him to fly at the firft hoftile approach of any 
beaft, he makes at every motion fuch bowlings as are even infupportable to iiis purfuer, 
who foon quits him, and even flies beyond the hearing of his n( ;, rid noife. Nor is it 
only during the time he is in motion that he utters thele cries; he repeats them while 
he refts himfelf, continuing a long time moticnlefs before he takes another march. 
The food of this creature is generally wild fruits; wten he can find none on the ground, 
he looks out for a tree well loaded, which, with a great dqal of pains, he climbs; and, 
to fave himfelf fuch another toilfome afeent, plucks off all fhe fruit, throwing them on 
the ground; and to avoid the pain of defeending, formsftiimfelf into*> ball, and drops from 

• This is an error. Beafts of prey in America are not fo fierce as in Africa and Afia ; they never 
attack the human fpecics, but when forced by hunger, or provoked. It is affirmed by the natives, that 
if an European, with his Negro and dog, were to meet with two hungry beafts of prey, whether tigers 
or ounces, they would feize the dog and Negro, and Wave the European. But the truth I never knew 
eaperienecd. A. 
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the branches. At the foot of this tree he continues till all the fruits are confuraed, 
never ftirring till hunger forces him to feek again for food. 

Serpents are here as numerous and deadly as at Carthagena; and toads * innumer¬ 
able, fwarming not only in the damp and marfhy places, as in other countries, but even 
in the ftreets, courts of great houfes, and all open places in general. The great num¬ 
bers of them, and their appearance after the leaft fliower, have induced forae to ima¬ 
gine, that every drop of water becomes a toad; and though they allege, as a proof, the 
extraordinary increafe of them on the fmallelt fhower, their opinion does not feem to 
me to be well founded. It is evident, that thefc reptiles abound both in the forefts and 
neighbouring rivers, and even in the town itfelf j and produce a prodigious quantity of 
animalcula, from whencef according to the beft naturalifts, thefc reptiles are formed. 
Thefe animacula either rife in the vapours, which form the rain, and falling together 
with it on the ground, wlrich is extremely heated by the rays of the fun, or being already 
depofited in it by the toads, grow, and become animated, in no lefs numbers than were 
formerly feen in Europe. But fome of them which appear after rains being fo large as 
to meafure fix inches in length, they cannot be imagined the effect of an inftantaneous 
produflion; I am therefore inclined to think, from my own obfervaiions, that this 
part of the country being remarkably moill, is very well adapted to nourifh the breed 
of thofe creatures, which love watery places ; and therefore avoid thofe parts of the 
ground expol'ed to the rays of the fun, feeking others where the earth is foft, and there 
form themfelvor cavities in the ground, to enjoy the moillure ; and as the furface over 
them is generally dry, the toads are not perceived ; but no fooner does it begin to 
rain, than* they leave. their retreats to cotne at the water, which is their fupremc de- 
light; and thus fill the ftreets and open places. Hence the vulgar opinion had its 
rife, that the drops of rain were transformed into toads. When it has rained in the 
night, the ftreets and fquares in the morning feem paved wiih thefe reptiles; fe that 
you cannot ftep without treading on them, which fometimes is piodudive of t'ouble- 
f((^e bites: for, befidc-s their poifon, they arc large en<mgh for their teeth iO be fe- 
verely felt. Some we have already obferved to lYc fix inches long, and th's is their 
general meafure; and there are fuch numbers of them, that nothing can imagined 
more difmal than their croakings, during nignt, m aJl parts of the town, woods, 
and caverns of the mountains. , 


CHAP. VI.—-C/ ths Trade of Porto Bello. 

I HE town of Porto Bello, fo thinly inhabited, by reafon of its noxious air, the 
fcarcity of provifions, and the barrenneis of its foil, becomes, at the time of the gal¬ 
leons, one of the moft populous places in all South America. Its fituation on the ifth- 
mus, betwixt the South and North Sea, thearoodnefs of its harbour, and its fmall dif- 
tance from Panama, have given it .'he prefertPpeufior the rendezvous of the joint com¬ 
merce of Spain and Peru, at its fair. ’ ’ 

On advice being received at Carthagena, that the Peru fleet had unloaded at Panama, 
the galleons make thie bell of their way to Porto Bello, in order to avoid the diftempers 
which have theft fource from idlenefs. I'he coocourfe of people on this occafion is fuch 
as to raife the rent of lodging to an exceflive degree ; a middlmg chamber, with a clofet, 

* Called by the nativee ferpos: they appear every dewy evening iu as great numbers as after a Ihower. 
I never heard of the opinion the author fpeaks of. A. 
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lets, during the fiur, for a thouland crown8,%nd fome large houfes for four, five, or 
fix thoufand. 

The Ihips are no fooiwr moored in the harbour, than the firft work is to eredl in the 
fquare a tent made of the ftiip’s fails, for receiving its cargo, at which the proprietors of 
the goods are prefent, in order to find their bales by the marks which diftinguilh them. 
Thefe bales are drawn on fledges to their refpeftive places by the crew of every fhip, and 
the money given them is proportionally divided. 

Whilft the feamen and European traders are thus employed, the land is covered with 
droves of mules from Panama, each' drove confifting of above an hundred, loaded with 
chefts of goi# and filvcr, on account of the merchants of Peru. Some unload them at 
the exchange, others in the middle of the fquare; yet, amidfl the hurry and confufion of 
fuch crowds, no theft, lofs, or difturbance is ever known. He who has feen this place 
during the tiempo muerto, or dead time, folitary, poor, and a perpetual filence reigning 
every where; the harbour quite empty, and every place wearing a melancholy, afpeft, 
muft be filled with aftonilhment at the fudden change; to fee the buflling multituJes, 
every houfe crowded, the fquare and ftreets encumbered with bales and chefts of gold 
and filver of all kinds j the harbour full of (hips and veflels, fome bringing by the '-yay 
of Rio de Chape the goods of Peru, as cacao, quinquina, or Jefuits’ bark. Vicuna wool 
and bezoar ftones; others coming from Carthagena loaded with provifions ; and liius 
a fpot at all other times detefted for its deleterious qualities, becomes the ftaple of the 
riches of the old and new world, and the fcene of one of the moft confiderable branches 
of commerce in the whole earth. 

The (hips being unloaded, and the merchants of Peru, together with the prefident 
of Panama, arrived, the fair comes under deliberation. And for this purpofe the de¬ 
puties of the feveral parties repair on board the comn\odore of the galleons, where, in 
prefence of the commodore, and the prefident of Panama, the former as patron of the 
Europeans, and the latter, of the Peruvians, the prices of the feveral kinds of mer- 
chandifes are fettled; and all preliminaries bei ^ adjufted in three or four meeti<j||s, 
the contrails are figned, and made public, tl^ every one may conform himfeir to 
them in the fale of his effefts. Thus all fraud is precluded. The pprchafes and fales, 
as likewife the exchanges of money, are tranfafted by brokers, both from Spain and 
Peru. After ^his, every one begins to difpofe of his goods *, the Spanilh brokers em¬ 
barking their chefts of money, and thofe of Peru fending away the goods they have 
purchafed, in veffels called chatas and bongos, up the river Chagre. And thus the 
foir of Porto Bello ends. 

Formerly this fair was limited to no particular time; but as a lon^ ftay, in fuch a 
fickly place, extremely affefted the health of the traders. His Catholic Majefty tranf- 
niitt^ an order, that the fair fliould not laft above forty days, i cckoning from that in 
which the ftiips came to an anchor in the harboui;; and that, if m this fpace of time the 
merchants could not agree in their rates, thofo o^pain fhould be allowed to carry their 
goods up the country to Peru; and according!^’ .e commodore of the galleons has 
orders to re-erabark them, and return to CarthageiJk ; but otherwife, by virtue of a 
compaft between the merchants of both kingdoms, and ii.tified by the king, no Spa- 
nifli trader is to fend his goods, on his own account, beyond Porto Bello; and on the 
contranr, thofe of Peru cannot fend remittances to Spain, for parchafing goods there. 

Whilft the J^gUfh were permitted fend an annual (hip, called Navio de Permiflb, 
Ihe ufed to bm^ to the feir a large*cargo on her own account, never failing firft to 
touch at Jamaica, fo that ^er loadmg alone was more than half of all thofe brought 
by the galleons} for bellow that her burthen fo far exceeded five hundred Spamfh 
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tons, that it was even more than nine hlihdred, ihe had no provifions, water, ormher 
things, which fill a great part of the hold } ihe indeed took them in at Jamaica, from 
whence ihe was attended by five or fix fmaller veffels, loaded with goods, which, 
when arrived near Porto Bello, were put on board her, and the provifions removed 
into the tenders; by which artifice the Angle ilup was made to carry more than five or 
fix of the largeft galleons. This nation having a free trade, and felling cheaper thaft 
the Spaniards, that indulgence was of infinite detriment to the commerce of Spain. 

In the dead time, all the trade itirring here, confifts in provifions from Carthagena, 
and cacao and quinquina, down the river Chagre j the former is carried in fmaU vef¬ 
fels to Vera Cruz, and the quinquina either depofited in warehoufes, or put on board 
fhips, which with permifiion, come from Spain to Nicaragua and Honduras; thefe 
Ihips alfo take in cacao. Some fmall veffels likewife come from the iflands of Cuba, 
La Trinidad, and St. Domingo, with cacao and rum. 

Whilft the alTiento of negroes fubfifted either with the French or Englifh, one of 
their principal factories was fettled here, and was of confiderable advantage to its com¬ 
merce, as being the channel by which not only Panama was fupplied with negroes, 
but from whence they were fent all over the kingdom of Peru; on which account the 
agents of the afliento were allowed to bring with them fuch a quantity of provifions as 
was thought neceffary, both for their own ufe, and their flaves of both fexes. 


BOOK ni. 

VOYAGE FROM PORTO BELLO TO PANAMA, 


CHAP. L'—Vcya^e up the Chagre, and Journey from Cruces to Panama by Land. 

AS it had always been our fixed defign to ftay no longer than abfolutely neceffary 
in any place, till we had anfwered the great end of our commiflion, our ardour 
to enter upon it, together with a defirc of quitting this dangerous climate, induced us 
to make the utraoft difpatth. In order to this, we fent advice from Porto Bello to 
Don Dionyflo Martinez de la Vega, prefident of Panama, of our arrival, the motives 
of our voyage, and other circumrtances, together with His Majefty's orders relating 
to the afliftance to be given us by all his officers; adding our requefts, that he would 
be pleafed to fend one or two of tfiofe veffels ufed on the Chagre, to b^g us to Pana¬ 
ma, it being impradicable for us to travel thither by land, as forae of the inAruments 
were too large for the narrow craggy jsgads in many parts, and others of a nature not 
to be carried on mules. This MRrieman, who has always fhewn a remarkable zeal 
for every thing dignified withMajeAy's name, was not in the leaA wanting on this 
occafion ’, and his polite ,sepiy, which fully anfwered our 'moA fanguine hopes, ’ was 
followed by two veffel^vfiifpatched to Porto Bello. Immediately on their arrival, we 
put on board the inAruments and baggage, belonging both to the French gentlemen, 
and ourfelves j and on the a 2d of Decemb^er 1735, departed from Porto Bello. 

The land wind being contrary to us, we rowpd out of Porto Bello harbour; but 
the brifas fetting in at nine in the morning, both veffels got under fail j and a frefb 
gale brought us, at four in the evening of the fame day, to the mopth of the river 
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Chagre, where we landed at the cuftom-houfe j and the next day we began to row 
up me river. 

On the a4th, we endeavoured to proceed in the fame manner, but the force of our 
oars being too weak to item the current, we were obliged to fet the veflels along with 
poles. At a quarter after one in the afternoon, we meafured the velocity of the cur¬ 
rent, and found it ten toifes and one foot in’ forty feconds and an half. In this flow' 
toilfome manner we proceeded till the 27th at eleven in the morning, when we arrived 
at Cruces, the landing place, about five leagues from Panama. As we advanced up 
the river we found a great increafe in the velocity of the current, which on the 25th 
was ten toifes in twenly-fix fcconds and a half: on the 26th, at the place where we 
anchored for that night, ten toifes in fourteen feconds and a half: and on the 27th, 
at the town of Cruces, the fame fpace in fixteen feconds. Confequently the greateft 
velocity of the water is two hundred and eighty-three toifes, or about a league, in 
an hour. 

'J’his river, which was formerly called Lagartos, from the number of alligators in 
it, though now better known by that of Chagre, has its fource in the mountains near 
Cruces. Its mouth, which is in the North Sea, in 9'’ 18' 40" north latitude, and 
295'6' longitude, from the meridian of Teneriffe, was difeovered by Lopez de Olano. 
Diego de Alvites difeovered that part of it where Cruces is fituated; but the firft 
Spaniard who failed down it, to reconnoitre it to its mouth, was Captain Hernando de 
la Serna, in the year 1527. Its entrance is defended by a fort, fituated on a fteep 
rock on the call: fide near the fea Ihore. This fort is called San Lorenzo de Chagres, 
has a commandant and a lieutenant, both appointed by His Majefty, and the garrifon 
is draughted from Panama. 

About eight toifes from the above fort, is a town of the fame name. The houfes 
are principally of reeds, and the inhabitants negroes, mulattos, and meftizos. They 
are a brave and aftive people, and on occafion, take up arms to the number of triple 
the ufual garrifon of the fort. ^ 

Oppofite, on a low and level ground. Hands the royal cuftom-houfe, wh©*e an 
account is taken of all goods going up the Chagre. Here the breadth of the river is 
about one hundred and twenty toifes, but grows narrower gradually as you approach its 
fource. At Cruces, the place where it begins to be navigable, it is only twenty toifes 
broad; the neareft diftance between this town and the mouth is twenty-one miles, and 
the bearing north-weft 7° 24' wefterly; but the diftance meafured along the feveral 
windings of the river, is no lefs than forty-three miles. 

It breeds a great number of cayroanes or alligators; creatures often feen on its 
banks, which are impaffable, both on account of the clofenefs of the trees, and the 
bufhes which cover the ground, as it were with thorns. Some of thefe trees, efpedally 
the cedar, are ufed in making the canoes or banjas employed on the river. Many ojF 
them being undermined by the water, are thrown down by the fwellings of the river; 
but the prodigious magnitude of the trunk, "^n^heir large and extenfive branches, 
hinder them from being carried away by the curre<Si)\,/o that they remain near their 
original fituation, to the great inconvenience and even t.v^'ger of the veffels j for the 
greater part of them being under water, a veffel by ftriking f’ddenly on them is fre¬ 
quently overfet. Another obftrudion to the navigation of this -iver is the races, or 
iwift currents oyer the fiiallows, where thofe veffels, though built for that purpofe, 
cannot proceed for want of a»fufficient quantity of water} fo that they are obliged to 
he lightened, till they have paffed the llhallow. 
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The barks employed on this river of two kinds, the chatas and bongos, called 
in Peru, bonques. The firft are compofed of feveral pieces of timber, uke barks, 
and of great breadth, that they may draw but litte water j they carij fix orfeven hun¬ 
dred quintals. The bongos are formed out of one piece of wood't and it is furprifing 
to think there fhould be trees of fuch a prodigious bulk, fome being eleven Paris feet 
broad, and carrying conveniently four or five hundred quintals. Both forts have a 
cabin at the ftern, for the conveniency of the paflengers, a kind of awning fupported 
with a wooden ftancheon reaching to the head, and a partition in the middle, which 
is alfo continued the whole length of the veflel; and over the whole, when the veflel 
is loaded, are laid hides, that the goods may not be damaged by the violence of the 
runs, which are very frequent here. Each of thefe require, befides the pilot, at leaft 
eighteen or twenty robull negroes j for without fuch a number, they would not be 
able, in going up, to make any way againft the current. 

All the foreiis and woods near this river are full of wild beafts, efpecially different 
kinds of monkeys. They are of various colours, as black, brown, reddifh, and 
ilriated; there is alfo the fame diverfity in their fize; fome being a yard long, others 
about half a yard, and others fcarce one third. The flefh of all thefe different kinds 
is highly valued by the negroes, efpecially that of the red ; but however delicate the 
meat may be, the fight of them is I think, enough to make the appetite abhor them; 
for when dead, they are fcalded in order to take off the hair, w'hence the fkin is con- 
trafted by the heat, and when thoroughly cleaned, looks perfedly white, and very greatly 
refembles a child of about two or three years of age, when crying. This refemblance 
is Ihocking to humanity, yet the fcarcity of other food in many parts of America renders 
the flefh of thefe creatures valuable; and not only the negroes, but the Creoles and 
Europeans themfelves, make no fcruple of eating it. 

Nothing in my opinion, can excel the profpeds which the rivers of this country ex¬ 
hibit. The mofl fertile imagination of a painter can never equal the magnificence of 
th^ rural landfcapeS here drawn by the pencil of Nature. The groves which fhade the 
plains, and extend their branches to the river; the various dimenfions of the trees 
which cover the eminences ; the texture of their leaves; the figure of their fruits, and 
the various colours they exhibit, form a moll delightful fcene, which is greatly height¬ 
ened by the infinite varitety of creatures with which it is diverfilicd.. The different 
fpecies of monkeys, fkipping in troops from tree to tree, hanging from the branches, 
and in other places fix, eight, or more of thent linked together, in order to pafs a 
river, and the dams with their young on their fhoulders, tlirowing themfelves into odd 
poftures, making a thoufand grimaces, will perhaps appear fiditious to thofe who have 
not adually feen it. But if the birds are confidered, our reafon for admiration will be 
greatly augmented : for, befide thofe already mentioned (Book I. chap, vii.), and 
which, from their abundance, feto to have had their origin on the banks of this river, 
here are a great variety of others, alf^ eatable, as the wild and royal peacock, the 
turtle-dove, and the heron. Of tjja fatter there are four or five fpecies; fome entirely 
white, others of the fame coloqii; except the neck and fome parts of the body, which 
are red; others black, onl^i^e neck, tips of the wings and the belly white; and fome, 
with other mixture of^iours; and'all differing in fize. The fpecies firft mentioned 
are the leaft; the white mixed with black the^largeft and moft palatable. The flefh 
of peacocks, pheafants, and other kinds, fa very delicate *. The trees along the banks 

* The £<by tafie, which mcft of the fowls u this country have, is an exception to their delicacy as 
food. A.., ■ " 
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of this rivaf are furprifingly loaded with fruity but the pine-apples^ for beauty, lize, 
flavour, and fcag^ancy, excel thofc of all other countries', and are highly efteemed in 
all pa:t8 of America. * 

On our arrival at Cruces, we went on fhore, and were entertained by the alcalde of 
the town, whofe houfe was that of the cuftoms, where an account is taken of all goods 
brought up the river. Having, with all poflible difpatch, got every thing ready flsr 
our journey to Panama, on the 29th, at half an hour after eleven in the morning, we 
fet out, and reached that city by three quarters after fix in the evening. We made 
it our firft bufinefs to wait on the prefident, a mark of refpeO: due, not only to his 
dignity, but alfo for the many civilities he had llicwn us. This worthy gentleman re¬ 
ceived us all, and particularly the foreigners, in the moft cordial and endearing man¬ 
ner. He alfo recommended to all the King’s oflicers, and other perfons of difiinftion 
in the city, not to be wanting in any good office, or mark of efteem: a behaviour 
which /hewed at once the weight of the royal orders, and his zeal to execute his Sove¬ 
reign’s pleafure. 

Some indifpenfable preparations which were to be made for the profecution of our 
journey, detained us longer at Panama than we expedted. We however employed 
our time to the be/l advantage, making feveral obfervations, particularly on the latitude 
and the pendulum ; but file proximity of Jupiter at that lime to the fun hindered us 
from fettling the longitude. I alfo employed myfelf in taking a plan of the place, 
with all its fortifications,' and adjacent coall. At length, all thmgs being in readinefs, 
we embarked without any farther lofs of time. 

CHAP. II. — Defeription of the City of Panama. 

PANAMA is built on an ifthmus of the fame name, the coaft of which is wa/hed by 
the South Sea. from the obfervations we made here, we found the latitude of this city 
to be 8® 57'48 '4 north. With regard to its longitude, there are various opinions; 
none of the a/lronomers having been able, from obfervations made on the fpot, to afeer- 
tain it, fo that it is ftill doubtful whether it lies on the eaft or weft fide of the meridian 
of Porto Bello. The French geographers will have it to lie on the eaft fide, and ac¬ 
cordingly have placed it fo in their maps; but, in thofe of the Spaniards, it is on the 
weft : and I conceive the latter, from their frequent joumies from one place to the other, 
may be concluded to have a more intimate knowledge of their refpedlive fituadons; 
whereas the former, being ftrangers, in a great meafure, to thofe places, have not the 
opportunity of making fo frequent obfervations. I allow indeed that, among the Spa¬ 
niards who make this little journey, the number is very fmall af thofe who have either 
capacity or inclination for forming a well-grounded judgment o. the road they travel; 
but there have been alfo many expert pilots, and other perfons of curiofity, who have 
employed their attention on it, and from theff r^rt the fituadon of the city has been, 
determined. This opinion is in feme meafure confL^sj^ by our courfe, the direftion 
of lyhich on the river, from its mouth to the town of C^^s, was eaft 6^15' foutherly, 
and the diftance being twenty.one miles, the difference b^*>^een the two meridians is 
twenw minutes, the diftance Chagre is fituated to the weft oft .'uces. We muft alfo 
confider the diftance between Porto ifefto and Chagre. Durbg the firft two hours and 
a half we failed a league and a half an hour, when, the land-breeze fpringing up, we 
fliiled two leagu^ an hour for feven hours, which in all makes eighteen leagues; and 
jhe whole courfe having been very nearly weft, the difference of longitude muft have 
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bee® forty-four miles, or forty-one, aHowing for what might have been wanting of a 
due weft courfe; and from this agsun fubtramng the twenty minutes which Gnjees lies 
to the eaft of Chagre, the refult is, that Cruces is lituated twenty-one minutes to the 
weftward of Porto Bello. To this laft refult muft be added the diftance of meridians 
between Cruces and Panama, the bearing of which is near fouth-weft and north-eaft; 
and reckoning that we travelled, on account of the roughnefs and cragginefs of the road, 
only three quarters of a league an hour, during the feven hours, the whole is fourteen 
miles, and the difference of meridians ten minutes and a half. Confequently Panama is 
lituated about thirty minutes weft of Porto Bello ; and the Spanilh artifts are nearer the 
truth than the French. 

The firft difeovery of Panama the Spaniards owe to Tello de Guzman, who landed 
here in 1515; but found only fome fiflicrmen’s huts, this being a very proper place 
for their bufinefs, and from thence the Indians call it Panama, which fignifu’s a place 
abounding in fifh. Before this, namely, in the year 1513, Bafeo Nunez cle Balboa dif- 
covered the South Sea, and took legal poflelTion of it in the names of the Kings 
of Caftile. The difeovery of Panama was, in the year 1518, followed by the fet- 
tlement of a colony there, under Pedrarias Davila, governor of Caftilla del Oro, 
the name by which this Terra Firma was then called; and in 1521, His Catholic 
M^efty, the Emperor Charles V., conftituted it a city, with the proper privileges. 

It was this city’s misfortune, in the year 1670, to be facked and burnt by John 
Morgan, an EngUlh adventurer. He liad before taken Porto Bello and Maracaybo; 
and, retiring to the illands, he every where publiflied his defign of going to Panama; 
upon which many of the pirates, who then infefted thofe feas, joined him. He firft 
failed for Chagre, where he landed fome of his men, and, at the fame time, battered 
the caftle with his Ihips; but his fuccefs was owing to a very extraordinary accident. 
His ftrength was confiderably diminilhed by the great numbers killed and wounded by 
the fort, and he began to think it advifable to retreat; when an arrow, Ihot from the 
bow of an Indian, lodged in the eye of one of Morgan’s companions. The perfon 
wounded, rendered defperate by the pain, with a remarkable fimmefs and prefence of 
mind, drew the arrow from the wound, and, wrapping one of its ends in cotton, or 
tow, put it into his mufket, which was ready loaded, and difeharged it into the fort, 
where the roofs of the houfes were of ftraw, and the fides of wood, according to the 
cuftom of that country. / The arrow fell on one of the roofs, and immediately fet it 
on fire, which was not at firft obferved by the befieged, who were bufy in defending 
the place; but the fmoke and flames foon informed them of the total deftruftion of 
the fort, and of the magazine of powder, which the flames muft foon reach. T his 
unexpeded accident filled them with terror and confufion; the courage of the foldiers 
degenerated into tumult and difobedience; and, every one being eager to fave himfelf, 
the works were foon abandoned, in order to efcape the double danger of being either 
burnt or blown up. The commandant, however, determined to do all in his power, 
ftill defended the fort, with fixteen^r^t^enty foldiers, being all that were left him, till, 
covered with wounds, he fell a^;^m to his loyalty. The pirates, encouraged by this 
accident, pulhed their atta^fe^'^ith the utmoft vigour ; and the few people were obliged 
to furrender the place,^mch the violence of the flames foon laid in alhes. Having 
furmounted this difficimy, the greater part of them proceeded up the river in boats 
and launches, leaving the Ihips at anchor, for thfiftiefence of their new conqueft. The 
detachment having landed at Cruces, marched towards Panama, and, on the Sabana, 
a fpacious plain before the city, they had feveraf Ikirmilhes, in which Morgan always 
jgained the advantage; fo that he made himfelf mafter of the city, but found it almbft 

forfaken; 
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forfak^ ; the inhabitants, on feeing their defeated, having retired into the woods. 
He now plundered it at Ws leifure; and, after (laying fome days, agreed, for a large 
ranfom^ to evacuate it without damaging the buildings j but, after the papnent of the 
money, the city was fet on fire, by accident, as they gave out, and as tne hiftory of 
his adventures relate j but it is much more probable that it was done by defigh. To 
pretend it wafe owing to accident, feemed to them the beft palliative for their violating 
the treaty. 

This misfortune rendering it abfolutely necelTary to rebuild the city, it was removed 
to its prefent fituaticm, which is about a league and a half from the former, and much 
more convenient. It has a wall of free-done, and is defended by a large garrifon of 
regulars; whence detachments are fent to do duty at Darien, Porto Bello, and Chagre. 
Near the city, on the north-wed, is a mountain called Ancon, whofe perpendicular 
height, by a geometrical menfuration, we found to be one hundred and one toifes. 

The houfes, in general, when we vifited this city, were of wood, having but one 
dory, and a tiled roof, but large; and from their difpofition, and the fymmetry of their 
windows, made a handfome appearance. A few were of done. Without the walls is 
an open fuburb, larger than the city itfelf, and tiic houfes of the fame materials and 
condruclion as thofe within, except fuch as border on the country, mod of which are 
thatched with draw ; and among them fome bujios, or huts. The dreets, both of the 
city and fuburb, are draight, broad, and, for the mod part, paved. 

Though the greater part of the houds were formerly of wood, fires were rarely 
known at Panama, the nature of the tiniber being fuch, that if any fire is laid on 
the floor, or placed againd a wall, it is produdive of no other confequence than 
that of making a hole, without kindling into a flame; and the fire itfelf extinguifli- 
ed by the allies. But, notwithdanding this excellent quality in the wood, in the year 
1737, the city was almod entirely confumed, the goodnefs of the timber being 
unable to fecure it from the ravages of the flames j indeed, by the concurrence of 
another caufe, the timber was then rendered more combudible. The fire began 
in a cdlar, where, among other goods, there were great quantities of pitch, tar, 
naphtha, and brandy; thefe inflammable fubdances rendered this Angular kind of 
wood a more eafy prey to the devouring flames. In this conflagration the fuburb owed 
its fafety to its dillance from the city, which is one thoufand two hundred toifes. 
Since this miofortune, it has been again rebuilt; and the greater part of the houfes are 
now of done, all forts of materials for buildings of this kind being here in the greated 
plenty. 

In this city is a tribunal or royal audience, in which the governor of Panama prefides; 
and to this employment is annexed the captainfliip general of Terra Firma,'which is 
generally conferred on an officer of didinftion, though his comnir.a title is that of pre- 
fident of Panama. It has alfo a cathedral, and a chapter confiding of the bilhop, and 
a number of prebendaries; an aujutamiento, br ^'orporation, compofed of alcaldes and 
regidores; three officers of revenue, under ail'^^sn^tant, treafurer, and agent; and a 
court of inquifition appointed by the tribunal of inquifhsQn at Carthagena. The cathe¬ 
dral, and alfo the convents, are of done; indeed, before t^u ^OTflagration, feveral of the 
latter were of wood; but that terrible misfortune (hewed t^j;,,the neceffity of ufing 
imre folid materials. The convents are thofe. of the Dominicans, Vrancifeans, Augufi 
tines, and Fathers of Mercy; a college of Jefutts, a nunnery of the order of St. Clara, 
and an hofpital of St. Juan de Dios. The (lender revenues will not admit of their being 
very numerous; and accordingly the oifnaments of the churches are neither remarkably 
rich, nor contemptible. 

Thd 
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SThe decorations of private houfes are elegant, but not coftly; and though there arfe 
here no perfons of fuch monftrous fortunes as in fome cities of America, it is not defti- 
tute of wealthy inhabitants, and all have a fufEciency; fo that, if it cannot be claffed 
among opulent cities, it is certainly above poverty. 

The harbour of this city is formed in its road, by the flielter of feveral iflands, parti¬ 
cularly Ifla de Naos, de Perico, and Flamencos: the anchoring-place is before the 
fecond, and thence called Perico. The fhips here lie very fafe; and their diflance from 
the city is about two and a half, or three leagues. 

The tides are regular; and, according to an obfervation we made on the day of the 
conjunftion, it was high-water at three in the evening. The water rifes and falls con- 
liderably ; fb that the ihore, lying on a gentle flope, is, at low w'ater, left dry to a great 
diftance. And here we may obferve the great difference of the tides in the North and 
South Seas, being direflcly oppofite; what in the ports on the North Sea is accounted irre¬ 
gular, is regular in the South; and when in the former it t:eafes to increafe or decreafe, 
in the latter it both rifes and falls, extending over the flats, and widening the channels, 
as the proper eft'edl: of the flux and reflux. This particular is fo general, as to be 
obferved in all the ports of the South Sea; for even at Manta, which is almofl: under 
the equinodial, the fea regularly ebbs and flows nearly fix hours; and the effeds of 
thefe two motions are fufficiently vifible along the Ihd^es. The fame happens in the 
river of Guayaquil, where the quantity of its waters does not interrupt the regular fuc- 
ceflion of the tides. The like phenomena are feen at Paita, Guanchaco, Callao, and 
the other harbours; with this difference, that the water rifes and falls more in fome 
places than in others; fo that we cannot here verify the well-grounded opinion enter¬ 
tained by failors, namely, that between the tropics the tides are irregular, both in the 
difproportion of the time of flood to that of the ebb, and alfo in the quantity of water 
rifing or falling by each of thefe motbns; the contrary happening here. This pheno¬ 
menon is not eafily accounted for; all that can be faid is, that the ifthmus, or narrow 
neck of land, feparating the two feas, confines their waters, whereby each is fubject to 
different laws. 

The variation of the magnetic needle, in this road, is 7® 39’ eafterly. Both the road 
and whole coafl; abound in a great variety of excellent filh, among which are two kinds 
of oyfters, one fmaller than the other; but the fmalleff are much the heft. 

At the bottom of the fea are a great number of pearls; and the oyllers, in which they 
are found, are remarkably delicious. This fifhery is of great advantage to the inhabit¬ 
ants of all the iflands in this bay. 

The harbour of Perico is the rendezvous of the Peru fleet, during the time of the fair; 
and is never without barks loaded with provifions from the ports of Peru, and a great 
number of coafting veffels going from thence to Choco, and parts on the weftern coaflt 
of that kingdom. 

The winds are the fame as along thgwhole coafl:; the tides or currents arc ftronger 
near the iflands than at a diftan^Somlhem; but no general rub can be given as to 
their courfe, that depending ^ tne place where the ftiip is, with regard to the channels 
which they form. They.’dio vary in the fame place according to the winds. Let it 
therefore fufEce that wc have (hewn there are tides on this coaft, that, on any occafion, 
this notice may be applied to ufe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. HI. — Of the Climate and Inhabitants of Panama. 

MANY countries of America have fuch a refemblance, in refpeft to the inhabitants 
and cuftoms, that they appear the fame. This is equally obfervable in the climate, 
when no difference is occafioned by the accidental difpofition of the ground, or quality 
of the foil. But, this fubjeft having been already fufficiently handled, a rational 
curiofity will require us only to mention thofe particulars in which they differ. Thus, 
after faying that the inhabitants of this city rcfemble thofe of Carthagena with regard 
to their cwiditution, I muff add, that there is fome difference in their dffpofition, thofe 
of Panama being more parfimonious, more defigning and infidious, and flopping at 
nothing when profit is in view, the pole-ftar both of Europeans and Creoles j and it is 
difficult to determine which fet the firfl example. The fame felfifhnefs and parfimony 
reigns equally among the women, fome Spanifh ladies excepted, who have accompanied 
their hufbands, appointed auditors, or to fome other employments; thefe ftill retaining 
the qualities they imbibed from education. 

The women of Panama begin to imitate the drefs of thofe of Peru, which, when they 
go abroad, confifts only of a gown and petticoat, nearly refembling thofe worn in Spain} 
but at home, on vifits, and fome particular ceremonies, their fhif't is their only clothing 
from the waill upwards. The fleeves are very long and broad, and quite open in the 
lower part or near the hand} and thefe, like the bofom, are decorated with very fine 
lace, the chief pride of the ladies of Panama. They wear girdles, and five or fix chap¬ 
lets or rows of beads about their necks, fome fet in gold, fome of coral mixed with fmall 
pieces of gold, and others lefs coftly j but all of different fizes, in order to make the 
greater fhow; and befides thefe, one, two, or more gold chains, having fome relics 
dependent from them. Round their arms they wear bracelets of gold and tombac; 
alfo firings of pearls, corals, and bugles. Their petticoat reaches only from their waift 
to the calf of their legs; and from thence to a little above their ancle, hangs, from their 
under petticoat, a broad lace. The Meftiza, or Negro women, or the coloured women 
as they are called here, are diftinguifhed in their drefs from thofe' of Spain, only by the 
gown and petticoat; the particular privilege of the latter, and which alfo gives t|^em the 
title of Signora; though many of them have little to boaft of, either with regard to rank 
or wealth 

If I omitted in Carthagena the following obfervation, it was in order to referve it for 
this place ; namely, that in Carthagena, Porto Bello, and Panama, the inhabitants have 
a very fingular pronunciation; and as fome nations have a haughty accent, fome a 
politenefs in their manner of expreffion, and others fpeak in a very quick manner; fo 
here their pronunciation has a faintnefs and languor, which c v«i y difagreeable, till we 
are reconciled to it by cuftom. And what is ftill more particular, each of thefe three 
cities has a different accent in this languor; befides particular fyllables peculiar to each, 
and no lefs different than they are from;-rileof fpeaking ufed in Spain. This 
may, m fome meafure, flow from an > 3 {|'labit of bi'-u};,. weakened by the exceffive heat of 
the climate ; but I believe it is princi,....lly owiiiLg to cuft 71. 

The only difference between the climate oi' Carth2^!|<u .and this is, that fummer 
begins later, and ends fooner, as, the longer the brifas delay 'heir return, the fooner 
they are over. From many thermomkrical obfervations made on feveral days without 
any fenfible difference betwixt them at the fame hours, on the 5th and 6th of January 

* Thefe cuftom* are general througl^out all the northern parts of South America. A. 
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1736, at fix in the morning, they found the liquor at loaof, at noon i023f, and at 
three in the afternoon at 1025. But, at the fame time, it mull be obferved, that the 
brifas now began to blow, and, confequently it was not the time of the greateft heats ; 
thefe prevailing in the months of Auguft, September, and Odober. 

Though this climate would naturally be fuppofed to produce the fame plants with 
others in the fame latitude, it is very different. Nor does this feem to proceed from 
any defed in the foil, but from the fondnefs of the inhabitants for trade, and their total 
negled of agricultme, as too laborious. But, bo the real caufe of it what it will, this 
is certain, that even in the parts contiguous to the city, the land is left entirely to nature; 
nor does the leall veffige remain of its being formerly cultivated. Trom hence proceeds 
a fcarcity of all things, and, confequently, they are fold at a high price. Here are no 
pulfe Of pot-herbs of any kind ; and that this is not owing to the fferillty of the earth, 
we had an evident proof in a fmall garden, belonging to a Gallician, where all things of 
this kind were produced in great plenty. By this means Panama is under a neceflity of 
being fupplied with every thing, either from the coall of Peru, or places in its own 
jurifdidion. 


CHAP. IV. — Of the nfual Food of the Inhabitants of Panama, 

THE very w'ant of provifions caules the tables at Panama to be better furniffied ; 
and it may be truly faid, that this city fubfills wholly by commerce, whatever is con- 
fumed in it coming from other places. 'I'he lliips of Peru are continually employed in 
exporting goods from that country, and the coalUng barks in bringing the produds 
of the feveral places in its jurifdidion and that ol Veraguas. bo that Panama is plenti¬ 
fully furniffied with the beft of wheat, maize, poultry, and cattle. Whether it be 
owing to the fuperior goodnefs of their food, the temperament of the climate, or to 
fome other caufe to me unknown, it is certain that the inhabitants of this city are not 
fo meagre and pale as thofe who live at (^.arthagena and Porto Bello. 

Their common food is a creature called Guana. It is amphibious, living equally on 
the land and in the w-ater. It refembles a lizard in fliape, but is fomething larger, being 
generally above a yard in length : fome are confiderably bigger, others lefs. It is of 
a yellowifti green colour, but of a brighter yellow on the belly than on the back, where 
the green predominates. It has lour legs like a lizard ; but its claws are much longei 
in proportion ; they are joined by a web, which covers them, and is ol the fame form as 
thofe of geefe, except that the talons at the end of the toes are much longer, and 
projed entirely out of the web or membrane. Its Ikin is covered with a thin fcale 
adhering to it, which renders it rough and hard; and, from the crown of its head to 
the begimiing of its tail, which is generally about half a ya. J, runs a line of vertical 
fcalcs, each fcale being from one to two lines in breadth, and three or four in length, 
.feparated fo as to reprefent a kind of But from the end of the neck to the root 

of the tail, the fcales graduallyjeiren, fo as, at the latter part, to be fcarce vifible. 
Its belly is, in largenefs, venjxfiiproportionable to its body; and its teeth leparated, 
and very Iharp pc, inted. the water it rather walks than fwims, being fupported 

by the webs of its feet; and on that element its fwiftnefs is fuch, as to be out of fight 
in an inftant; whereas on the land, though fas from moving heavily, its celerity is 
greatly lefs. When pregnant, its belly fwells to an enormous fize; and, indeed, 
they often lay fixty eggs at a time, each of whH.h is as large as thofe of a pigeon. 
Thefe are reckoned a great dainty, not only at Pa/iama, but in other parts where this 

I o creature 
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creature is found. Thefe eggs are all inclofed in a long, fine membrane, and form a 
kind of ftrin^. The flelh of this animal is exceedingly white, and univerfally admired 
by all ranks. I tailed both the flelh and the eggs, but the latter are vifcid in the 
mouth, and of a very difagreeable tafte; when dreued, their colour is the fame with 
that of the yolk of a hen's egg. The tafte of the flelh is fomething better: but, 
though fweet, has a naufeous faiell. The inhabitants, however, compared it to that 
of chicken; though I could not perceive the leaft fimilarity *. Thefe people, who, 
by being accuftoined to fee them, forget the natural Iiorror attending the fight of an 
alligator, delight in this food, to which the Europeans at firlt can hardly reconcile 
themfelves. 

Here are two fmgularities attributed to Nature, and firmly believed by the inhabit¬ 
ants ; one in the plant called Yerva del Gallo; the other, the double-headed fnakc, 
called La Cabe^a. 

It is conftantly aflferted in this city, that its neighbourhood produces a fnake having 
a head at each extremity ; and that from the bite of each a poifon is conveyed equal in 
activity to that of the coral, or rattle-fnake ; we could not have tlie fatisfadion of fee¬ 
ing one of this ftrange fpecies, though we ufed all the means in our power to gratify 
our curiofity: according to report, its ufual lengtli is about half a yard, in figure per- 
feftly refernbling an earth-worm. Its diameter is about fix or eight lines, and its head 
different from that of other fnakes; being of the fame dimenfions with its body. It is, 
however, very probable, that the creature has only one head, and, from its refernbling 
a tail, has been imagined to have two f. The motion of it is very flow, and its colour 
variegated with fpots of a paler tint. 

The herb called Del Gallo, or cocks-herb, is fo highly valued here, that they 
affirm, if an incifion be made round the neck of that fowl, provided the vertebra be 
not injured, on the application of this herb, the wound immediately heals. Whatever 
conftruftion we put upon this pretended cure, it can only be confidered as a mere 
vulgar notion ; and I mention it here with no other intention, than to fatisfy the world 
that we were not ignorant of it. 

During our ftay at Panama, we were very urgent with thofe who related this ftory to 
procure us fome of the herb, that we might make the experiment; but in this we were 
as unfortunate as in the article of the two-headed fnake, none being to be had. I have, 
however, fince been told, by perfons fettled in Panama, that it was very common; a 
fufficient proof, in my opinion, that the ftory has no foundation ; for, if it was fo eafy 
to be had, and of fuch furprifing virtue, what reafon could they have for refufing to 
convince us by ocular demonftration ? It may have a ftyptic jirirtue, when none of the 
principal blooiveffels are injured; but that it can join them after being cut, together 
with the nerves and tendons when totally levered, no perfon of any knowledge or judg¬ 
ment will ever be brought to believe. And, if its elTefts are ft. renuirkably happy on 
poultry, it is furely natural to think it fhould have tlie fame on any other animal; and, 
confequently, on the human fpecies. If this were the cafe, it would be of infinite 
value; and no foldier, efpecially, fhould be without it, as a few ounces of this grand 
reftorative would immediately cure the moll terrible w-oeqds. 

• The flefh of the g^uana ia whiter than chicken, and more pleafing to mo'P ’'alatea, except as to the 
drynefa of it. The common fauce to it ia linac juice, feafoned with Chian pepper; winch faiice the 
natives eat with their fifli, flefli, and fowl. If the guana were to be had in England, I doubt not but 
It would be ranked among the greatett dainties. A, 
t This conjefture is very right. H. 
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UI-LOA*S VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


CHAP. V. ■— Of the Trade and Commerce of Panama, 

FROM what has been faid relating to the commerce of Porto Bello in the tj^e of 
the galleons, an idea may be formed of that of Panama on the fame occafion; this city 
being the firft where the treafure from Peru is landed, and likewife the llaple for the 
goods brought up the river Chagre. This ccJinmercc is of the greateft advantage to the 
inhabitants, both with regard to letting their houfes, the freight of velTels, the hire of 
mules and Negroes, w'ho, forming theml’elves into fcparate bodies, draw along from 
Cruces large bales, or any brittle and delicate wares; the roads here, though the dif- 
tance is but fliort by eroding the chain of mountains called the Cordilleras, are in fome 
parts fo narrow, that a beaft of burden can hardly pal's along; and, confequently, an 
imminent danger would attend the employing of mules for this fervice. 

This city, even during the abfence of the armada, is never without a great number 
of ftrangers ; it being the thoroughfare for all going to the ports of Peru, in the South 
Sea, as all'o for any coming from thence to Spain: to which mull be added, the con- 
tinual trade carried on by the Peruvian Ihips, which bring variety of goods, as meal of 
different forts, wines, brandy from grapes, or brandy caltilla, as it is called by all the 
Americans in thefc parts, fugar, tallow, leather, olives, oil, and the like. The (hips 
from Guayaquil bring cacao, and quinquina or jefuits’ bark ; which always meet with a 
quick exportation here, efpecially in lime of peace. i\ll goods, particularly thole of 
Peru, are fubjeft to great alterations in their prices, fo that, on many occafions, the 
owners lofe confiderably, and fometimes their whole purchafe: on the other hand, 
there are favourable opportunities, when they triple it, according to the plenty or 
fcarcity of the commodity. The dillcrent forts of meals are in particular fubjett to this 
accident; they foon becoming fo extremely vitiated by the great heat, that there is an 
abfolutc necelfity for throwing them overboard. The wines and brandies alfo, from the 
heat of the jars, contrad a pitchy tafte, and are foon unfit for ufe. 'J’he tallow melts, 
becomes full of maggots, and turns into a kind of earth ; the fame may be obferved oi 
other goods. Hence, if the gain is fometimes great, the rilk of the lofs is proportional. 

The coalting barks, which make frequent trips from the adjacent ports, fupply the 
city with hogs, poultry, hung-beef, hogs’-lard, plantanes, roots, and other eatables j 
with all which, this city, by the induftry of others, is abundantly fuppliedl. 

The Peru and Guayaquil vclTels, unlefs at the time when the armada is here, return 
empty, except when they have an opportunity of taking Negroes on board \ as, while 
the affiento fubfiffs, therq is at Panama a fadory, or office, which correfponds with that 
at Porto Bello; and hither the Negroes are brought, as being, in fome mcafurc, the 
ftaple for them, with regard to the kingdoms of Terra Firma and Peru. 

The prefidtnt of Panama is invefted with a power of licenfmg every year one or two 
Ihips, which go to Sonfonatc, cl Rcalcjo, and other ports in the province of Guatemala 
and New Spain, to fetch from thence tar, naphtha, and cordage, for the velTels belong¬ 
ing to the Panama trade; they carry thither fuch parts of the Peruvian goods as do not 
find a market at Panama; but few of the Ihips which have obtained this permiffion 
return immediately ; for the moll profitable part of their trade confiding of indigo, they 
make the bed of their way to Guayaquil, or other ports farther to the Ibuthward. The 
dearnefs of provifions in this city and its didrid, occafioned by the large quantity re¬ 
quired, and the great dillance from w'hence they arc brought, is amply compenfated by 
the multitude and value of the pearls found in thp cyders of its gulf; and particularly 
thofe near the iflands del Rey, Tabaga, and othej.s, to the number of forty-three, form- 
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Ing a fraall archipelago. The firft to whom the Indians made this valuable difcovery 
was Bafco Nunez de Balboa, who, in his paflage this way, to make farther difcoveries 
on the^jiSouth Sea, was prcfented with fome by Tumaco, an Indian prince. At prefent 
they ar&Tound in fuch plejity, that there are few perfons of fubllance near Panama, who 
do not employ all, or, at leaf!, part of their flaves in this fifhery, the manner of which 
not being commonly known, it will not be improper to deferibe it here. 

The owners of the Negroes employ the molt proper perfons for this fifhery ; which 
being performed at the bottom of the fea, they muft be expert fwimmers, and capable 
of holding their breath a long time. Thefc they fend to the iflands, where they have , 
huts built for their lodgings, and boats which hold eight, ten, or twenty Negroes, under 
the command of an officer. In thefe boats they go to fuch parts as arc known to pro¬ 
duce pearls, and where the depth of water is not above ten, twelve, or fifteen fathom. 
Here they anchor; and the Negroes having a rope faftened round their bodies, and the 
other end to the fide of the boat, they take with them a fmall weight, to accelerate their 
finking, and plunge into the w'ater. On reaching the bottom, they take up an oyfter, 
which they put under the left arm; the fecond they hold in their left hand, and the 
third in their right: with thefe three oyflcrs, and fometirnes another in their mouth, 
they rife to breathe, and put them in a bag. When they have refled thcmfelves awhile, 
and recovered their breath, they dive a fecond time ; and thus continue, till they have 
either completed their talk, or their llrength fails them. Every one of thefe Negro 
divers is obliged daily to deliver to his mailer a fixed number of pearls ; fo that when 
they have got the requifite number of oyflers in their bag, they begin to open them, and 
deliver the pearls to the officer, till they have made up the number due to their rhafler; 
and if the pearl be but formed, it is fufficient, without any regard to its being fmall or 
faulty. The remainder, however large or beautiful, are the Negro’s own property, nor 
has the mafler the leafl claim to them ; the Haves being allowed to fell them to whom 
they pleafe, though the mafler generally purchafes them at a very fmall price. 

Thefe Negroes cannot every day make up their number, as in many of the oyflers 
the pearl is not at all, or but imperfeftly formed j or the oyfter is dead, whereby the 
pearl is fo damaged, as to be of no value ; and as no allowance is made for fuch pearls, 
they mufl make up their numbers with others. 

Befides the toil of this fifliery, from the oyflers flrongly adhering to the rocks, they 
are alio in no fmall danger from fome kinds of fifh, which either feize the Negroes, or, 
by ftriking on them, crufli them by their weight againfl the bottom. So that thefe 
creatures feem to know that men are robbing them of the mofl valuable produQ: of their 
element, and therefore tnake a mofl vigorous defence againfl their enemy. The fifhery 
on the whole coafl is obnoxious to the fame danger from thefe fifh; but they are much 
more frequent where fuch riches abouml. The fharks and tiu'oreras, which are of an 
enormous fize, feed on the bodies of thefe unfortunate fifherraea ; and the mantas, or 
quilts, either prefs them to death by wrapping their fins about them, or crufh them 
againfl the rocks by their prodigious weight. 1 he name manta has not been improperly 
given to this fifh, either with regard to its figure or pioperty ; for being broad and long 
like a quilt, it wraps its fins round a man, or any other animal that happens to come 
within its reach, and immediately fqueezes it to death. This fifh refembles a thornback 
in fhape, but is prodigioully larger. 

Every Negro, to defend himfelf againfl thefe animals, carries with him a fliarp knife, 
with which, if the fifh offers to affault him, he endeavours to flrike it in a part where it 
has no power to hurt him; on which »thc fiffi immediately flies. The officers ket'p a 
watchful eye on thefe voracious creatures, and, on dil'covering them, fhake the ropes 

q faflened 
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faftened to the Negroes’ bodies, that they may be upon their guard; many, on the 
divers being in danger, have thrown themfelves into the water, with the like weapon, 
and haften down to their defence: but too often all their dexterity and precaution is not 
fufficient to proteft the diver from being devoured by thefe lilh, or lofing one of his 
legs or arms by their bite. Several ineffetilual fchemes have been pradtifed, to prevent 
fuch melancholy accidents. 

The pearls of thefe filheries are generally of a good water, and fome very remarkable, 
both in their lhape and fize; but as there is a dift'erence in both thefe properties, fo 
there is alfo a difference in their water and colour; fome being highly valuable, and 
others as remarkably defeftive. Some of thefe pearls, though indeed but lew, are fent 
to Europe, the greater part being carried to Lima; where the demand for them is very 
great, being not only univerfally worn there by all perfons of rank, but alfo fent from 
thence into the inland parts of Peru. 

Befides thefe pearls, the kingdom of Terra Firma was formerly equally remarkable 
for the fine gold produced by the mines in its territories; and which confequently 
proved a very confiderable addition to its riches. Part of thefe mines were in the pro¬ 
vince of Veraguas, others in that of Panama; but moil, alfo the richeff, and whole 
metal was of the finell quality, were in the province of Darien; and, on that account, 
the conftant objed of the miners. But the Indians revolting, and making themfelves 
mailers of the whole province, there v^as a neceility for abandoning thefe mines, by 
which means the greater part of them were loll; a few only remaining on the frontiers, 
which Hill yield a fmall quantity of gold. Their produce might indeed be increafed, 
did not the fear of the fickle nature of the Indians, and the fmall confidence that can 
be placed on their apparent friendfhip, deter the mailers of the mines from taking pro¬ 
per meafures for improving them. 

Though the mines of Veraguas and Panama are not expofed to thefe dangers, yet 
they are not worked with more vigour than the others ; and this for two reafons : the 
firll is, that, befides their being lefs rich in metal than the others, tin? gold they yield is 
not of fo good a quality as that of Darien : the fecond, and indeed the moll w eighty, is, 
that as thefe feas, by their rich produce of pearls, offer a more certain, and at the fame 
time a more eafy profit, they apply themfelves to this fiffiery preferably to the mines. 
Some, mdeed, though but few, are worked, befides thofe above mentioned, on the 
frontiers of Darien. 

Befides the advantage arifing to Panama from its commerce, as the revenue here is 
not equal to the dilburfements, a very confiderable fum of money is annually remitted 
hither from Lima, for the payment of the troops, the officers of the audience, and others 
in employment under His Majelty. 


CHAP. VI. — Extent of the Audience of Panama, in the Kingdom of Terra Firma,* 

THE city of Panama is not only the capital of its particular province, but alfo of the 
whole kingdom of Terra Firma, which confills of the three provinces of Panama, Da¬ 
rien, and Veraguas. I’he firll is the feat of every branch of the government, as being 
fituated between the other two; Darien lying on the call fide, and Veraguas on the 
well. 

* The appellation of Terra Firma has been abfurdly e;:tende<l by our mariners to Caraccas, &c. 


The 
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The kingdom of Terra Firma begins northwards at the river of Darien, and ftretching 
along by Nombre de Dios, Bocas del Toro, Bahia del Almirante, is terminated weftward 
by the river de los Dorados in the North Sea; and towards the South Sea, beginning on 
the weftem part, it extends from Punta Gorda, in Cofla Rica, by Punta de Mariatos, 
Morro de Puercos, to the gulf of Darien; whence it continues louthward along the 
coaft, by Puerto de Pinas, and Morro Quemado, to the bay of St. Bonaventura. Its 
length from eaft to weft is one hundred and eighty leagues, but if meafured along the 
coaft, it exceeds two hundred and thirty ; and its breadth, from north to fouth, is the 
fame as that of the ifthmus, which includes the whole province of Panama, and part of 
that of Darien. 'Fhe narroweft part of this ifthmus is from the rivers Darien and 
Chagre, on the North Sea, to thofe of Pito and Camito on the South Sea: and here 
the diftance, from fea to fea, is aboift fourteen leagues. Afterwards it increafes in 
breadth towards Choco and Sitara ; and the fame weftward in the province of Veraguas, 
forming an interval of forty leagues from fea to fea. 

Along this ifthmu« run those famous chains of lofty mountains, called the Andes, 
which, beginning at fuch a prodigious diitance as the Terra Magellanica, traverfe the 
kingdom of Chili, the province of Buenos Ayres, and thence through the provinces of 
Peru and Quito ; and from the latter, contrad thcmfelves, as it were, for a paffage 
through this narrow ifthmus. Afterwards, again widening, they continue their courfe 
through the provinces and kingdoms of Nicaragua, Guatemala, Cofta Rica, St. Miguel, 
Mexico, Guajaca, la Puebla, and others; tvith feveral arms or ramifications, for ftrength- 
ening, as it were, the fouthern with the northern parts of America. 

In order to give the reader a comprehenfivc idea of this kingdom, I fliall fpeak parti¬ 
cularly of each of its three provinces, beginning with that of Panama as the principal. 
Moft of its towns and villages are fituatcd in fmall plains along the Ihore, the reft of the 
country being covered with enormous and craggy mountains, uninhabited on account 
of their fterility. 

In this province are three cities, one town, a few forts, villages, and country feats ; 
the names of w'hich, with the tribes of the inhabitants, are here fubjoined. 

Th« cities are Panama, Porto Bello, and Santiago de Nata de los Cavelleros. I'he 
fituation of the latter was firft difeovertd, in the year 1515, by captain Alonzo Perez 
de la Rua, at whiph time Nata was prince of this diftrid. Gafpar de Efpinofaw'as firft 
commifliojicd to people it, under the title of a town. It was afterwards taken and burnt 
by the Indians, but he rebuilt it, and called it a city. It is large, but the chief houfes 
are only of earth, or unburnt bricks, and the others of mud w^alls. Its inhabitants are a 
mixture of Spaniards and Indians. 

'^The town called los Santos is a modern fettlement of Spaniards, who before lived at 
the city of Nata, but, with a view of augmenting their fortune liv 'mpioving the ground, 
left the city ; and the inhabitants of the town are at prefent more iii number than thofe 
of Nata. Its environs were firft difeovered by Roclrigo Valenzuela, and at that time 
contained an Indian town, governed by a prince called Guazan; the origin of the town 
fufficiently Ihews it is peopled by Spaniards and Indians. 

The number of villages in this province is very confiderable, and of different 
kinds. 

1. Nueftra Senora de Pacora, to which we give the prefere .:o, is inhabited by 
Mulattos and their defeendants. 

2. San Chriftoval de Chepo owes its name to the caciques, or princes, Chepo and 
Chepauri, and was difeovered in I5i5,|by Tello de Guzman. Befides Indiatts, here 
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is a company of foot, belonging to the garrifon of Panama, moft of whom are fettled 
here with their families. 

Several Rancherias, or affemblages of Indian huts, are under the jurifdiSion of a 
village. Thefe Rancherias are fituated to the fouthward, in the fmall chafms or 
breaches of the mountains. 

In the favannahs of the river Mamoni are feveral fuch affemblages of huts, and 
within the fame jurifdidlion; namely, 

On the river De la Cainpana. 

In the breach of Curcuti. 

On the banks and at the mouth of the river Canas. 

On the river Del Platanar. 

On the river de Pinganti. 

On the river De Bayano. 

In the breach De Terralbe. 

In that of Platanar. 

In that of Calobre. 

In that of Pugibay. 

In that of Marcelo. 

On the river de Mange. 

Under the jurifdidion of the fame village are alfo the following Rancherias, fituated 
to the northwards. 

On the river Del Playon. 

On the fmaller river De la Conception. 

On the river de Guanacati. 

On the river Del Caco, or Mandinga. 

On the river De Sarati. 

3 ’ village of San Juan, fituated on the road between Panama and Porto Bello, 
is inhabited by Mulattos and their defcendants. 

4. The village of Nueftra Sinor de la Confolation, a Negro fettlement. 

5. Ihe village De la Santiffima Trinidad de Chame, difeovered by Captain Gonzalo 
de Badajoz, and called Chame from its prince at that time, is inhabited by Spaniards 
and Indians. 

6. The village of St. Ifidro de Quinones, difeovered by the fame 'officer, and then 
governed by its prince Totronagua: its prefent inhabitants Spaniards and Indians. 

^ 7. The village of St. Francifeo de Paula, in the Cordillera; alfo inhabited by Spa¬ 
niards and Indians. 

8. The village of St.Juan de Pononome, fo called from the name of its cacique; 
its inhabitants are Indians, who ftill retain the bow and arrow, at which they are very 
dextrous, and of an intrepid bravery. 

9. The village of Santa Maria is fituated in a traft of land difeovered by Gonzalo 
de Badajoz. The name of its lafl prince was Efcolia ; it is at prefent wholly inhabited 
by Spaniards. 

JO. The village of Santo Domingo de Parita, the lafl: word being the name of its 
prince. It was formerly inhabited wholly by Indians, but at prefent there are many 
Spaniards among them. 

II. Taboga, Taboguilla, and other iflands; near which the pearl fifheries are carried 
on, were difeovered by the order of Pedro Arias Davila, the firft governor and captain- 
gOTeral of the kingdom of Terra Firma. In t/iefe iflands are houfes belonging to Spa¬ 
niards, and huts for the Negro divers. 


12. The 
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12. The iflands del Rey vrere difcovered by Gafpar de Morales and Captain Fran- 
cifco Pizarro. In thefe iflands fome Spaniards have houfes, befides great numbers of 
Negro divers. 


Second Province of Terra Firma. 

The fecond province of this kingdom is that of Veraguas, of which the city of 
Santiago is the capital. The firfl who difcovered this coaft was Admiral Chriftopher 
Columbus, in 1503. To the river now called Veragua, he gave the name of Verdes- 
aguas, on account of the green colour of its water ; or, according to others, becaufe 
the Indians called it by that name in their language. But, however that may be, it is 
from this river that the province derives its name. In 1508, the Captains Gafpar de 
Efpinofa, and Diego de Alvirez, renewed the difcovery by land; but being repulfed 
by prince Urraca, were obliged to content themfelves with a fettlement in the neigh¬ 
bourhood : and even here the Spaniards were not able to maintain their ground againft 
the frequent incurfions of the Indians; w that, finding the abfolute necellity of a 
/Ironger fettlement, they built the city of Santiago de Veraguas on the fpot where it 
now ftands. 

Befides this city, the province contains two others, and feveral villages. 

The city of Santiago al Angel was foimded in 1521 by Benedid Hurtado, governor 
of Panama: it has been twice deftroyed and rebuilt: the inhabitants partly Spaniards, 
partly Mulattos. 

'J’he city of Nueftra Senora de los Remedios de Pueblo-Nuevo; the inhabitants the 
fame as thole of the former. 

1. The villages in this province are San Francifco de la Montana, inhabited by In¬ 
dians ufing bows and arrows. 

2. San Miguel de la Haya, inhabited by different forts of people. 

3. San Marcelo de Leonmefa de Tabarana, inhabited by Indians. 

4. San Raphael del Guaymi, by Indians. 

5. San Philipe del Guaymi, by Indians. 

6. San Martin de los Caftos, by Indians. 

7. San Auguftin de Ulate, by Indians. 

8. San Jofeph de Bugava, by Indians. 

9. and 1 o. La Piedad, and San Miguel, by Indians. 

11. San Pedro, and San Pablo de los Platanares, by Indians. 

12. San Pedro Nolofco, by Indians. 

13. San Carlos, by Indians. 


Third Province of Terra Firma. 

The third province of Terra Firma is that of Darien, where the greater part of the 
inhabitants are wandering Indians, living without any religion, and in the moft (hock¬ 
ing barbarifm, which was indeed the motive of their revolt. In 1716, there was here 
a confiderable number of villages, Rancherias, and Doftrinas , whofe inhabitants had 
fwom allegiance to the King of Spain, and therefore under the governors of Panama ; 

* A name, given by theJefuite, to Indian communities, which they have gathered together and 
civiliaed. 
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thodghy at prefent, very few are remaining. Thofe Temainihg in the above-mentioned 
year, were, , , . 

1. The village and ftaple for the mines of Santa Cruz de Cana, a very confidepable 
fettlement of Spaniards and Indians. 

2. The village De la Conception de Sabalo, inhabited like the precedmg, but lefs 
populous. 

3. The village of San Miguel de Tayequa; inhabitants the fame. 

4. The village of San Domingo de Balfas, inhabitants like the others, being Spa¬ 
niards and Indians. 

5. Spanilh village, in the territory of Santa Marica. 

6. The Doftrina San Geronymo de Yabira, a word in the Indian language fignify- 
ing Doncel, i. e. a virgin ; and, for this reafon, the river near it is called Rio Doncel, 
or Virgin River. 

7. San Enrique de Capcti, or the fleepy. , 

8 . Santa Cruz de Pucro. In the Indian language, Pucro fignifies a fort of light 
wood, which, at Guayaquil, is called Haifa. 

9. The Doftrina de San Juan de Tacaracuna, and Matarnati; the names of two of 
the mountains of the Andes, contiguous to the community. 

10. The Indian village of San Jofeph dc Zete-Gaati, is not a DoSrina. Zete-Gaati 
is the name of a kind of willow growing in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Rancherias and Hamlets in the Southern Parts. 

The hamlet of Nuellra Senora del Rofario de Rio Congo. 

Other hamlets on the rivers Zabalos, Balfas, and Uron. 

On the river Tapanacul. 

On the river Pucro. 

On the banks, and at the mouth of the river Paya. 

At Los Paparos, or the Peafants. 

On the river Tuquefa. 

O# the river Tupifa. 

On the river Yabifa. 

And at Chcptgana. 

Rancherias and Hamlets in the Northern Parts. 

On the river Queno. 

On the Seraque. 

On the Sutagunti. 

On the Moreti. 

On the Agrafenequa. 

On the Ocabajanti. 

On the Uraba. 

AH thefe DoArinas and communities were formerly of Indians, and not inconfider- 
able, fome of the latter confifting of four hundred perfons; but their general number 
was between one hundred and fifty and two. hundred j from whence we may form an 
idea of the populoulhefs of thefe Doflrinas. But, to fave the trouble of computing 

a the 
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the fevml inhabit^ places in this kingdom, as I thought proper to infat their names, 
I ihall conclude with a concife lift of all thefe places, which will afhft the reader in 
forming fome idea of this country. 


Recapitulation of all the inhabited Places in the Kingdom of Terra Firms. 

Four fortreffes. 

Six cides. 

One town of Spaniards and Indians. 

C Eleven of Spaniard and Indians. 

Thirty-five villages - - ^ Two of Mulattos and Negroes.^ 

C Twenty-two of Indians, moft of them Dodrinas. 
Thirty-two Rancherias or hamlets, each containing feveral cottages fcattered among 
the breaches, along the fides ofAivers and favannahs. 

Forty-three iflands, where the pearl-filhery is carried on, fome of them in the bay of 
Panama, fome near the coaft of that city, and others fouth of Veraguas. 


BOOK IV. 

VOYAGE EROM PF.RICO HARBOUR TO GUAYAQUIL. 

CHAP. I. — Voyage from Perico to the City of Guayaquil. 

O UR tents and other necefl'aries being ready, we all embarked on board the St. Chrif- 
topher, captain Don Juan Manuel Morel; and the next day, being the aid of Fe¬ 
bruary 1736, we fet fail; but having little wind, and that variable, it was the 26th at 
funfet before v:ie loft fight of the land, the laft we faw being Punta de Mala. • 

By remarks repeatedly made till we loft fight of this laft point, and which agreed 
with obfervations, but differed from thofe by account, we found the fettmg of the cur¬ 
rent to be fouth-weft 5° weftcrly ; which obfervation correfponded with the accounts 
given us by able pilots, who affured us it continued to three or four degrees of latitude ; 
and, according to their farther information, we corrected our daily account at one mile 
and one fixth per hour; and found their information to be wc»l founded. But it is 
neceffary to obferve, that, till our Ihip was off Punta de Mala, there was no vifible cur- 
rent; and that, whilft we continued failing h. the gulf of Panama, the latitude by 
account agreed with the obferved. 

From the time we fet fail, till Punta de Mala bore from us north-weft 6® 30' weftcrly, 
we continued to fteer S. S. W. 1® 30' and 8® 30' weftcrly: the winds variable with 
calms. 

After pafling Punta de Mala, we fteejed S. between 8° wefteny and 2® 30' eafterly, 
till fix in the evening of the firft of March 1736, when we difeovered the land conti¬ 
guous to St. Matthew’s bay. Upon which we ftood to the S. W. to avoid a ledge of 
rocks, which runs thr6e leagues mto the fea, and alfo the currents, which fet towards 
it, ^d Gorgona bay. 


3 D 2 
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This ledge of rocks was difcovered in 1594, by a fliip’s ftrUdng on it. 

From St Matthew’s bay, we, for fome hours, fteered fouth-weft 6® I5'' wefterly; 
and the next day fouth-eaft and one-fourth foutherly j which, being the third day, at 
one in the afternoon, brought us in fight of Cape St Francis, bearing north one- 
fourth eafterly. 

According to the reckoning of Don George Juan, the difference of meridians between 
Panama, and Cape St. Francis was o® 36'; which nearly agrees with the map of this 
coaft. It muft, however, be fuppofed that the diftance between each knot on the log¬ 
line was forty-feven feet by five and an half royal inches, which is equal to fifty and an 
half Englifh feet: this confirms what we have already obferved, book I. chap. i. and 
proves the juftnefs of our obfervations on the currents. 

Having weathered this cape, we fteered weft 3® foutherly; fouth-weft 3® wefterly; 
and on the 6th and 7th fouth 7® eafterly, and fouth-eaft 6® eafterly ; till on the 7th, 
at eight in the morning, we again made Cape St. FraiK%, bearing north 5° eafterly, and 
Cape Paflado fouth ; af^ter which we coafted along fhore, obferving the moft remark¬ 
able parts, till the 9th, when, at half an hour after three in the evening, we came to an 
anchor in Manta bay, in eleven fathom water, the bottom mud mixed with fand : Cape 
St. T.orenzo, bearing weft-fouth-weft and Monte Chrifto fouth-fouth-eaft 6" eafterly. 

Two reafons induced us to anchor here : the firft was, that as part of the intention of 
our original voyage was to meafure fome degrees of the equator, befides thofe of the 
meridian ; and having been informed at Panama of the fituation of this coaft, we were 
defirous of viewing it, in order to know whether, by forming our firft bafe on its plains, 
the feries of triangles could be continued to the mountains contiguous to Quito: the 
fecond, the want of water and provifions; for the feafon being pretty far advanced, we 
had flattered ourfelves, while at Panama, with falling in with the brifas, and by that 
means of foon reaching Guayaquil; and had therefore taken in provifions only for fuch 
a Ihort voyage. , 

In order to fatisfy ourfelves with regard to our firft and principal view, we all went 
on Ihore on the loth in the evening to the village of Monte Chrifto, about two leagues 
and a half from the coaft. But we foon found any geometrical operations to be imprac¬ 
ticable there, the country being every where extremely mountainous, and alinoft 
covelfed with prodigious trees, an infurmountable obftrudion to any fucb defign. This 
being farther confirmed to us by the Indian inhabitants, we determined to purfue our 
voyage to Guayaquil, and thence to Quito. Accordingly, on the i ith we returned to 
the coaft of Manta, where, whilft the Ihip was taking in water and provifion, we em¬ 
ployed ourfelves in making obfervations, by which we found the latitude of this place to 
be 56'5I" fouth. But Meflrs. Bouguer and De la Condamine, reflefting that our flay 
at Guayaquil would be confiderable before the feafon would permit the mules to come 
from Guaranda to carry us to the mountains, and defirous of making the beft ufe of - 
their time, determined to ftay here, in order to make further obfervations on the longi¬ 
tude and latitude, that they might afeertain the place where the equator cuts this coalt, 
examine the length of the pendulum, and make other obfervations equally important. 
Accordingly proper inftruments were left with them. 

On the 13th of the fame month of March, our veffel put to fea, keeping along 

the coaft, and pafled the next day within the ifland de la Plata. The 15th we 

began to lofe fight both of Cape St. Lorenzo, and alfo of the ifland ; at one in the 
afternoon we fteered fouth-fouth-eaft, till the 1 7th, when we difcovered Cape Blanco, 
the fouth point of the Bay of Guayaquil. Fr6m Cape Blanco we coaftw ^ong the 

bay, till, about noon on the i8th, coming to the mouth of the river Tumbez, we 

9 anchored 
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anchored about half a league from the land ; the river’s mouth bearing eaft five degrees 
northerly, and the ifland o£ Santa Clara, commonly called Amortajado, or Muerto, 
from its refembling the figure of a human corpfe, north four degrees eafterly, in four¬ 
teen fathoms water, and a muddy bottom. 

Some particular affairs of the captain of the fhip obliged us to remain here till 
the 2cth, when, at fix in the morning, we weighed; and at half an hour after fix 
in the evening, the ftrength of the current on the ebb obliged us to come to an 
anchor, 'fhus we continued anchoring every ebb, and failing during the flood. 
And here we found that the current always fets out of the bay, though with much 
lefs velocity on the flood than on the ebb ; for we obferved that the tide never 
altered its direftion in nineteen hours and a half. The caufe of this phenomenon 
is fuppofed to be, the prodigious quantity of water difeharged into it by the rivers. 
On the 23d, having come to an anchor off Punta de Arenas in the ifland of Puna, 
we fent on fliore for a pilot to carry in our fhip ; for, though the diftance was 
. only feven leagues, the great number of fhallows in this lliort paflage rendered a 
precaution of this kind prudent, if not abfolutely neceffary; and on the 24th, at 
feven in the morning, we fafely anchored in Puna harbour. Cape Centinela bearing 
fouth-fouth-well: 2" 30'weftcrly, and Cape Maria Mandinga weft-north-weft i" 15' 
weflerly, dillant one quarter of a league. 

From Punta de Mala to St. Matthew’s bay, we had the wind firft at north, and 
north-weft; afterwards it fhifted to the north-eaft, and during the laft day veered to the 
eaft-north-eaft ; but when we came in fight of this bay, changed again to north, being 
preceded by rains, wdiich continued till our arrival at Manta, the winds having fhifted to 
the fouth-eaft, fouth, and fouth-wefl and weft, but with fome variations from all thofe 
points. 

I liave already mentioned that at St. Matthew’s bay it was not only the opinion 
of the pilots relating to the currents which fet towards Gorgona, but alfo our own 
experience, that induced us to alter our courfe, which was neceflary, in order to 
continue our voyage. All the reft of the coaft, from Cape St. Francis to Manta, 
they fet to the north, and this prevented us from getting to windward, and obliged 
us to tack, as the wind was contrary. 

In our paifagAJ from Manta to Cape Blanco, the winds were not lefe favourable, 
continuing as before, except a few gales at north-weft and north-north-eaft, till we 
made the above cape. The currents here alfo fet to the northward, and from Cape 
Blanco to Puna harbour, to feaward, that is, towards the weft; but, as we have 
before obferved, a greater velocity on the ebb than on the flood. 

Being very defirous of obferving an eclipfe of the moon, which was to happen 
on the 26th of March, and our time for preparing for it being but fhort, we con¬ 
cluded to flay at a little village fituated in this harbour; but finding thefe houfes, 
which were entirely built of canes, too weak to fupport the pendulum, we determined 
to make the beft of our way to Guayaquil; and accordingly, at half an hour after 
eleven at night we left the mip at anchor, and went to the city in a boat j and, 
at five in the evening of the 25th, by the vigour of our rowers, we arrived at 
Guayaquil, notwithftanding the ftrength of the tide againft ns. Here we imme¬ 
diately applied ourfelves to fettle the pendulunt j but our diligence was entirely fruf- 
trated, the air being fo filled with vapours, that nothing was to be feen. 

It may not be amifs here to infert the variations we obferved in different parts of the 
South Sea, in the &me order with thofe obferved from ,Cadi« to Carthagena. 
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A Table of Variations obferved in feveral Parts tf the Soufh Sea, the Longitude reckoned 

from the Meridian cf Panama. 


f 


Latitudes, 
deg. min. 

Longitude, 
deg. min. 

Variation, 
deg. miiv 

8 17N. 

359 55 

8 45 £. 

7 49 

359 42 

7 34 

7 30 

359 3 * 

7 49 

7 02 

359 >8 

7 59 

3 SS 

358 

7 34 

0 56 

358 43 

7 20 

0 36 

359 06 

8 29 

0 20 

358 40 

7 25 

0 *5 

358 56 

7 30 

0 22 S. 

359 50 

r Monte Chrifto, 

8 17 

I 

051 ^ bearing S. E. 1 > 

L foutherly ) 

Ifland de la Plata, bearing fouth ^ 

8 00 

15® 45' wefterly, and Monte > 
Chrifto, E. S. E. j 

7 46 

2 18S. 1 


0 

0 

00 

Cape Blanco, S.S.W. 

Punto de Mero, E. 7° northerly 7 
diftant three leagues 3 

On the coall of Sumber,of which ^ 

3 30 W. 

8 too 

the latitude by obfervation was > 
3 ® » 4 ' ) 

8 11 


We fhould, for feveral days, have been without knowtog certainly the latitude, 
an objeft of the laft importance in any voyage, had not Mr. Godin had the pre¬ 
caution to take with him a Hadley’s quadrant. This ingenious gentleman having 
been pitched upon for the voyage to America, undertook a journey to London, purely 
to purchafe feveral inftruments, and among others bought that already mentioned, 
and which proved of the greateft ufe to us in finding the latitude during this paffage; 
a point the more difficult and neceflary, on account of feveral perplexmg circum- 
ftances, the courfe being fometimes north, fometimes fouth, and the currents fetting 
in the fame direftion. Affifted by this inftrument, we were enabled to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun, whilft, from the denfity of the v^urs which filled the 
atmofphere, the fhadow could not be defined on the ufual inftruments. 


CHAP. II. — Account of the Voyage from Perica to Puna. 

THE brifas, by their return, as we before obferved, occafion an alteration in the 
weather of Panama, by in&odudng the fummer, as they alfo do in the paflage from 

Perico 
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P?rico to Pun^, or more properly, to Cape Blanco; for, after the bri^Jiayc.begun 
to blow at Panama, they gradually increafe and fpread in oppofirion to the fbuth winds, 
till, overcoming them, they are fettled: but their periods are not always equal, either 
on the land or in the ocean. Generally the brifas do not reach beyond the equator, or 
are fo feint, as often to be interrupted by calms, or other weak and unfettled winds. 
Sometimes^ indeed, thw have an extraordinary ftrength, being felt even to the ifland 
of Plata: but their grelteft force is gradually increafed as we approach nearer to Pana¬ 
ma. Thefe winds, which blow from between the north and north-eaft, clear the atmo- 
fphere, free the coaft from fogs, and are not attended with tempefts of r^; but fre¬ 
quently fo fqually, efpecially between Cape Francifco and the Bay of Panama, that, 
without particular care and the utmoft difpatch in putting the fliip in a proper condition, 
they are often dangerous. 

At the period of the brifas, the lures or fouth winds begin to blow, and, when fettled, 
are more violent than the former. But they do not, as many have imagined, blow al¬ 
ways precifely from the fouth ; for they fliift from the fouth-eaft even to the fouth-weft, 
and their diftance from the fouth is obferved to be greateft at particular times. When 
they incline to the fouth-eaft, which is the land fide, they are accompanied with violent, 
but happily Ihort tempefts of wind and rain. The fhips which trade from the coafts of 
Peru and Guayaquil to Panama, generally fail during the fures, in order to take tl)c 
benefit of the north wind at their return, and, by that means their voyages are eafily 
and expeditioufly performed. Sometimes, indeed, they fail with other winds, though 
they are generally longer at fea, in order to reach Paita ; but often this diligence, or 
rather avarice, is fo fer difappointed, that they are obliged to put in at Tumaco, Aca- 
mes. Manta, or Punta de Santa Elena, for provifions and water. 

Thefe are the principal winds in this pafliige; and wliatever changes may fometimes 
happen, they are not of any continuance, the fettled wind foon recovering its place. 

The currents in thefe parts are not fo regular as the winds; for, during the brifas, the 
waters run from Morro de Pucrcos fouth-weft and weft, to the height of Malpelo; and 
from thence eaft and eaft-fouth-caft to Cape St. Francis, inclining fomething towards 
Gorgona. From Cape St. Francis, their diredion is fouth and fouth-weft, which con-- 
tinues for thirty or forty leagues feawards, the ftrength of them being proportionate to 
that of the brifasf 


During the feafon of the fures, or fouth winds, the currents run north and north-weft 
from Punta de Santa Elena, as far as Cape St. Francis, estending thirty or forty leagues 
feawards; from hence they run with a great velocity|pift, as fer as the meridian of 
Malpelo; and from Morro de Puercos fouth-eaft alonglhe coaft, though at fome dif¬ 
tance from it, and tending partly to the bay of Gorgona. B.it ftoni the meridian of 
Malpelo to Morro de Puercos, they run with great violence nortli-weft and weft. Alfo 
in the palTage from Cape Blanco to Cape Santa, Elena, a violent current runs weft from 
the river or Guayaquil, during its fwellings; but when the river is low, the current fets 
into Puna bay,: the time of the former is during the brifas, and the latter in the feafon 
of the fures. 


At all times, in leaving Pcrico to fail to Guayaquil, or the coaft of Peru, care muft 
be taken to keep at a proper diftance from the ifland of Goi^pna, many inftances 
having happened of jQiips being loft either by this negligence, or more frequently, by 
cairns.^ It is alfo equally necelfery to be careful of the ifland of Malpelo; but the 
latter is of the two the kaft dangerous, as the greateft detriment is only a longer 
delay of the voyage. 


If 
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If a fliip happens to come in fight of the iflanfi of Gorgona, it will be fitund very 
difficult to get clear of it by fleering either fouth-fouth-weft, or even north, fo that 
the fureft method is to return towards Panama along the coaft, the currents there 
changing their difeflion; at the fame time taking care not to keep at a great diftahce 
from it, to avoid being again carried away by the current, which fets fouth-eaft. , 

The land all along the coaft from Panama to Santa Elena is of a middling height, 
except in fotne parts, where we difcern mountains' at a vaft dtftance, and very high; 
being part of the Cordillera. Monte Chrifto is the land-mark of Manta, being a 
high mountain, and having a village of the fame name at its foot. 

In the bays along this coaft, and particularly at the mouths of rivers, it is dan¬ 
gerous to keep clofe to the Ihore, there being many lhallows not known even to the 
pilots of the country. In the bay of Manta, there is one at the diftance of three or 
four leagues from the fliore, on which feveral ftiips have ftruck; but the water is 
here fo fmooth, that all the damage they fuftained was, their being obliged to be 
immediately careened, in order to ftop the leaks occafioned by the accident. 

In all this paifage a rough fea is feldom met with ; for, if it be fometimes agitated 
by fqualls and fliort tempefts, it foon fubfides after the ftorm is over. Whilft the 
fouth winds prevail, fogs are very frequent, and fometimes fo thick as totally to pre¬ 
clude all fight of the coaft. This we ourfelves partly experienced in our paifage: 
whereas during the brifas, it is quite the contrary ; the air is ferene, and the coaft fo 
clear as to be approached with confidence and fafety. 


CHAP. III. — Of ova- Stay at Guayaquil, and the Meafures taken for our Journey to 

the Mountains. 

THE fhip St. Chriftopher, which we left at Puna, followed us fo foon, that on 
the 26th in the evening flie came to an anchor before the city ; the next day all our 
baggage and inftruments were landed, and we began our obfervations for determining 
the fituation of Guayaquil, with regard to its latitude and longitude. The defire oi 
fucceeding rendered us very attentive to obferve an immerfion of the fatellites of Jupiter, 
to make amends for our difappointment of the eclipfe of the moon j but we were in 
this equally unfortunate j the denfity of the vapours which filled the atmofphere'ren¬ 
dered our defign abortive; but, the days being more favourable than the nights for 
aftronomical obfervations, w^took feveral meridian altitudes of the fun, and never 
neglefted any opportunities tnat offered, during the nights, of doing the fame with 
regard to fome particular ftars. 

On our arrival at Guayaquil, the corregidor of that city, whofe great civility, 
together with that of all the King’s officers and other perfons of diftinffion, deferves 
our acknowledgments, fent notice of it to the corregidor of Guaranda, that he might 
order carriages to the port of Caracol, for conveying us to the mountains. The 
paffage thither was then indeed impradicable; it being in this country the end of 
winter, at which time the roads are extremely bad, and the rivers fwelled fo as not 
to be forded without the greateft rifle, and too wide for the bridges of this country. 

The corregidor of Guaranda was then at Quito ,on fome bufinefs of his office ; but 
the prefident and governor of that province, Don Dionyfio de Alcedoy Herrera, 
ordered him to return to his jurifdi^ion without delay, for providing every thing necef. 
fary for our journey; fending, at the fame time, circular orders to al! the other eprre- 
gidors, through whofe Jurifdi^ons we were to pafs to Quito, enjoining them not to be 

; ■ wanting 
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Tiranting in any kind ^ood office in their power. Every thing banlJ thus hajjpily 
difpc^edi “Wid advice arriving that the mules were on their way to Caracdlj^Mere they 
arrived the 6th of May, we were no lefs expeditious to embark on the river, which 
is the ufual paflkge. There is indeed a road by land; but at all times extretriely diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous, on account of the many bays and large rivers which muft- be 
paffed; fo that no perfon travels this road but in fuminer, and then only fuch as have 
no baggage, and are, befides, well acquainted with the country and the ferries. 


CHAP. IV. — Defeription of GitayaqvU. 

TIIOUGH there is no certainty with-regard to the time when Guayaquil war, 
founded, it is univerfally allowed to be the fecond city of Spanifli origin, both in its 
own province and the kingdom of Peru; it appearing, from atitient records preferved 
in its archives, that it was the next city founded after San Miguel de Piura: and the 
foundation laid of Los Reyes, Remac, or Lima, being in 1534, or according to 
others, in 1535, the building of Guayaquil ninv be fixed between thofe two years j 
but the prolperity it attainted under its governor llelaica;^ar, was of no long continuance, 
being, after feveral furious attacks, entirely tlei' ioycd by the neighbouring Indians. 
It was how'ever in 1537, rebuilt by Captain I'Vancifco de Orellana. The firft fituation 
4)f Guayaquil was in the bay of Charapoto, a, little to the northward of the place where 
the village of Monte Chrifio now Hands ; from whence it w'as removed to the prefent 
fpot, which is on the well bank of the river of Guayaquil, in 2' n' 21" of fouth 
latitude, as appeared from our obfervations. Its longitude was not*determined by any 
accurate obfervations; but by computing it from thofe made at Quito, it is 297 ’ 17', 
reckoning from the meridian of I’enerifl'e. On its removal by Orellana, from its fu ll 
fituation, it was built on the declivity of a mountain called Cerillo Verde, and is now 
termed Ciudad Vieja, or the old town. Its inhabitants being afterwards ilraitened by 
the mountain on one fide, and by ravines or hollows made by floods of rain on the 
other, formed a defign, without entirely abandoning the place, to build the principal 
part of the city at the diftance of five or fix hundred toiles ; which was accordingly 
begun in 1693*; and for preferving a communication with the old part, a bridge of 
timber was eretfted, of about three hundred toifes in length, by wdiich means the 
inconveniences of the ravines' are avoided, and, the intervals being filled with fmall 
houfes, the old and new towns are now united. t 

This city is of confiderable extent, taking up, along the bank of the river from the 
lower part of the old town to the upper part of the new, nnr half a league; but 
the breadth is not at all proportional, every perfon being fond of having a houfe near 
the river, both for the amufements it affordSj and for the benefit of refrelhing winds, 
which, in winter, are the more eagerly coveted as they are very rare. 

All the houfes of both towns are built of wood, and many of them covered with 
tiles; though the greater part of thofe in the old town are ifnly thatched; but. in 
order to prevent the fpreading of fires, by which this city has feverely fuffered on feve¬ 
ral occafions, fuch covermg is now prohibited. Moll of th -.1 conflagrations owed 
their rife to the malevo^nce of the negroes, who, in order to revenge fome punilh- 
ments inflided on them by their mafters, took the opportunity, during the night, of 
throwing fire op the thatch, and by that means, not only ruined thofe who were the 
immediate objedls of their revenge, but alfo the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the city. 
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Though the houfes are wholly built of wood, they are generally large and beautiful f 
have all one ftory and an entrefole; the back part of the ground floor ferves for 
warehoufes ? in the front are (hops of all kinds, and generally before them fpacious 
porticos, which in winter are the only parts where you can walk, the ftreets being 
utterly impaifable. 

As a further precaution againft fire, which they have fo much reafon to dread, 
the kitchens (land twelve or fifteen paces from the noufes, with which they communi¬ 
cate by means of a long open gallery, refembling a bridge; but fo lightly built, 
that on the leaft appearance of fire in the kitchen, it is demolifhed in an mftant; by 
which means the houfe is preferved. Perfons of rank and fortune live in the upper 
apartments, and the entrefoles are let to ftrangers who come to trade, or pafs through 
the city with their goods. 

The ground on which the new city is built, and the favannahs in its neighbour¬ 
hood, are not to be travelled over either on foot or horfeback during the winter ? for, 
befides being a fpongy chalk, it is every where fo level, that there is no declivity for 
carrying oiT the water; and therefore on the fir ft rain, it becomes one general (lough. 
So that, from the time of the rains fetting in till the end of winter, it is necefl'ary to 
lay in the parts not covered by the above-mentioned piaz^s, very large planks for 
croifmg over them ; but thefe (bon become flippery, and occafion frequent falls into 
the chalky (lough. The return of fummer, however, foon exhales the water, and 
renders the ground fufficiently dry for travelling. In this refpedt the old town has 
the advantage, being built on a gravelly foil, which is never impaifable. 

This city is defended by three forts, two on the river near the city, and the third 
behind it, jguarding the entrance of a ravine. Thefe are all built after the modem 
method of fortification ; but before they were erefted, it had only a platform, which 
is dill remaining in the old town. Thefe forts are built of large pieces of very hard 
wood, forming a variety of pallifades, and the wood is particularly proper for this 
country, and the ufe it is here applied to ; retaining it» folidity either under the water 
or in the mud. Before thefe fortifications were ereded, the city was taken by Euro¬ 
pean corfairs, in the year 1686 and 1709 ; but the fuccefs of the latter was owing 
to the villainy of a mulatto, who, in order to revenge himfelf on fome particular per¬ 
fons in the city, condufted the enemy through a bye-way, where \hey were not 
expeded; fo that the inhabitants being furprifed, were not prepared for defence. 

All the churches and convents are of wood, except th#t of St. Domingo, ftill (landing 
in the old town, which is of (tone ; the greaf folidity of the ground in that part being 
fuflicient for fupporting buildings of this kind. The convents in the new city, befides 
the parochial church, are an Auguftine apd a Francifean, with a tollege of Jefuits} 
the members of them not very numerous, on account of the fmallnefs of the revenues. 
Here is alfo an hofpital, but without any^other endowment than the (hell of the build¬ 
ing. The city and its jurifdidion are under a corregidor, nominated by the King, who 
holds his office during five years. ^Totwithftanding he is fubordinate to the prefident 
and audience of Quito, he appoints the deputies in the feveral departments of his 
jurifdidlion; and, for the police and civil government, Guayaquil has ordinary 
alcaldes and regidores. The revenue is managed here by a treafurer and an accomp- 
tant, who receive the tributes of the Indians, the duties on ipports and exports, and 
the taxes on commodities, which are either confumed there, or carried through it. 

The ecclefiaflical government is lodged in the 1 )iIhop of Quito’s vicar, who is gene¬ 
rally aUbthe prieft of the town. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. — Of the Inhabitants^ Ctifioms^ and Riches of GuayaquiL 

GUAYAQUIL contains, in proportion to its dimenfions, as many inhabitants as any 
city in all America j the continual refort of ftrangers, drawn thither by commerce, 
contributing very greatly to increafe the number, generally computed at twenty thou* 
land. A great part of its eminent families are Europeans, who have married there j 
belides which, and fubftantial Creoles, the other inhabitants are of different cafts, as 
in the cities already dfefcribed. 

The inhabitants capable of bearing arms, are divided into companies of militia, 
according to their rank and call; fo that on occafion they may be ready to defend 
their couhtry and property. One of thefe, confiftihg entirely of Europe^lns, and called 
the foreign company, is the moft numerous, and makes the moft fplendid appearance 
among the whole militia. Without confidering their wealth or flation, they appear in 
arras, and pay a proper obedience to their officers, who are chofen by themfelves from 
their own body, being generally fuch as have ferved in Europe, and confequently more 
expert in military affairs., The corregidor is the commander in chief} having under 
him a colonel and major, for difciplining the other companies. 

Though the heat here is equal to that <Jf Panama, or Carthagena, yet the climate 
diffinguilhes itfelf in the colour of the human fpecies; and if a certain author has ftyled 
it the cquinoftial Low Countries, in allufion to the refemblance it bears to the Nether¬ 
lands ol Europe, it may, with equal propriety, bear that appellation from this fingu- 
larity, namely, that all the natives, except thofe born from a mixture of blood, are 
frelh-coloured, and fo finely featured, as juflly to be ftyled the handfomeft, both in the 
province of Quito, and even in all Peru. Two things are here the more remarkable, 
as being contrary to common obfervation: one, that notwithftanding fhe heat of the 
climate, its natives are not tawny; the other, that though the Spaniards have nor 
naturally fo fair a complexion as the nothern nations, their children born here of Spa- 
nifh women are very fair ; nor has this phenomenon hitherto been fufiiciently explained. 
To attribute it to the effluvia exhaling from the contiguous river, appears to me little 
fatisfadory j ofher cities having the lame advantageous fituation, without producing 
any improvement in .the complexions of the inhabitants ; whereas here fair perfons are 
the moft common, and the children have univerfally light hair and eye-brows, and 
very beautiful faces. 

To thefe perfonal advantages bellowed by nature in a diftinguifhed manner on the 
inhabitants, it has added the no lels pleafing charms of elegance and politenefs; fo that 
feveral Europeans, who intended only a ftiort flay here, have married and fettled j 
nor were their marriages owing to the immenfe fprtunes of their ladies, as in fome 
other cities of this country, the inhabitants not being at all famous for their riches. 

The drefs of the women at Guayaquil nearly idembles that at Panama, except 
only when they cither pay or receive a vifit; inftcad of the pollera, they wear a faldellin, 
w'hich is no longer than the pollera, but being open before, and croffing one fide 
over the other, is adorned in the moft profufe manner. It is . 'rbeloed witn a richer 
ftuff, near half a yard in depth, and. bordered wdth fine laces, gold or fringe, or 
ribands, difpofed. with an air which renders the drefs extremely rich and becoming. 
When they go abroad without a veil, they wear a light brown-coloured mantelet, 
bordered with broad ftrips of black velvet, but without laces or any other decorations. 
Befides necklaces and bracelets, they wear rofaries, of the fame degree of richnefe as 
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at Padnania; and not only load their ears with brilliant pendants, but add tufts of lltlack' 
filk, about the lize of a filbert, and fo full of jewels, as to make a very fplendid 
appearance. 

From the commerce of this city, a llranger would imagine it richer than it adlually 
is. This is partly owing to the two dreadful pillages it has fullered, and partly to fires, 
by both which.it has been totally ruined. And though; the houles here, as already 
obferved, are only of wood, the whole charge of which is the cutting and bringing it 
to the city; yet the expcnce of a houfe of any figure amounts to fifteen or twenty 
thoufand dollars, workmen’s wages being very high, and iron remarkably dear. Eu¬ 
ropeans, who have raifed any thing of a fortune here, when they have no immoveable 
goods to detain them, retire to Lima, or fome other city of Peru, where they may 
improve their flocks with greater fecurity. 


CHAP. VI.—-fy ihe Temperature of the Jir, and the d'ffercni Seafons at Guayaquil; 

its Inconveniences and Dijlempcrs. 

IN Guayaquil, the winter fets in during December, fometimes at the beginning, 
fometimes in the middle, and fometimes not till the end of the month, and lafls till 
April or May. During this feafon, the elements, the infeds, and vermin, feem to have 
joined in a league to ingommodc the human fpecies. Its extreme heat appeared from 
fome thermometrical experiments; for, on the jd of April, when its intenfenefs had 
begun to abate, at fix in the morning the liquor flood at one thoufand and twenty-two; 
at noon at one thoufand and twenty-five; and at three in the afternoon at one thoufand 
and twenty-feven; which fliews the heat in the middle of winter to be greater than at 
Carthagena. 'I'he rains alfo continue day and night, accompanied w'ith frequent and 
dreadful terapefls of thunder and lightning; fo that every thing feems to confpire to 
diflrefs the inhabitants. The river, and all thofe which join it, overflow their banks, 
and lay under water the whole country. The long calm renders the refrefhing winds 
very defirable ; and the innumerable fwarms of infeds and vermin infell botli the air 
and ground in an, intolerable manner. 

The fnakes, poifonous vipers, fcorpions, and fcolopendroc, in this feafqn find methods 
of getting into the houfes, to the deflrudion of many of the inhabitants. And though 
they are not aclually free from them all the reft of the year, yet at this time they are 
far more numerous, and alfo more adive ; fo that it is abfolutely neceifary to examine 
carefully the beds, fome of thefe animals having been known to find their way into 
them: and both as a fafeguard againft the danger, and to avoid the tortures of the 
mofehitos and other iufeds, all perfons, even the Negro flaves and Indians, Iiave toldos 
or canopies over their beds. I'hofe ufed by the lower clafs of people are made of 
tucuyo, or cotton, wove in the mountains: others ufe white linen laced, according to 
the temper or ability of the owner. 

Though all thefe hot and moift countries fwarm with an infinite variety of volatile 
Infeds, yet the inhabitants are no where fo greatly incommoded as at Guayaquil, it being 
impoffible to keep a candle burning, except in a lantern, above three or four minutes, 
nuroberlefs infeds flying into its flame and extinguifhing it. Any perfon therefore 
being obliged to be near a light, is foon driven" from his. poll by the infinite numbers 
which fill his eyes, fars, and noftrils. Thefe in%ds were almoll infupportable to us, 
during the fhort clear intervals of fome nights, which wte fpent in making obfervations 
oil keenly bodies. Their flings were attended with great tdrtui^es j ^d more 
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than once obliged us to abandon our obfemtions, bang unable either to fee or breathe 
for their multitudes *. 

Another terrible inconvenience attending the houfes here, are the numbers of peri- 
cotes, or rats ; every building being fo infefted with them, that, when night comes on, 
they quit their holes, and make fuch a noife in running along the ceiling, and in clam¬ 
bering up and down the fides of the rooms and canopies of the beds, as to difturb per- 
fons not accullomed to them. They, are fo little afraid of the human fpecies, that, if a 
candle be fet down without being in a lantern, they immediately carry it off; but, as 
this might be attended with the moft melancholy confequences, care is taken, that their 
impudence is feldom put to this trial, though they are remarkably vigilant in taking 
advantage of the leaff neglecf. All thefe inconveniences, which feem infupportable to 
ftrangers, and alone fulhcient to render fuch a country uninhabited, little affed the 
natives, as having been ufed to them from their infancy: they are more affeded with 
cold on the mountains, which the Europeans fcarce feel, or, at leaff, think very mode¬ 
rate, than with all thefe dilagreeable particulars. 

The leaff troublefome feafon is the fummer, as then both the number and adivity of 
thefe vermin are diminiflied; it being a miftake ip fome authors to fay they abound 
moff in that feafon. The heat is then abated, by the fetting in of the fouth-weff and 
weft-fouth-weft breezes, called here chandui, as coming over a mountain of that name. 
Thefe begin conffantly at noon, and continue to refrefli the earth till five or fix in the 
following morning. The fky is always ferene and bright, the geutleft ftiowers being 
rarely known. Provifions are in greater plenty, and thofe produced in the country of 
a very agreeable taffc, if ufed while frefli. Fruits are more common, efpecially melons 
and water-melons, which are brought in large balzast to the city. But the capital 
advantage is the remarkable falubrity of the air in that feafon. 

■ During the winter, tertian fevers are very common, and are here particularly painful 
and dangerous, owing partly to negled, and partly to an averfion to the ufe of the bark, 
being prepoffeffed with a notion, that on account of its hot quality it can have no good 
eilect in that climate; fo that, blinded with this prejudice, without ever confulting phy- 
licians, who would undeceive them, they fuft'er the diffemper to prey upon them, till they 
are often reduced to an irrecoverable ffate. The natives of the mountains, who are inured 
to a cold air, casmot endure that of Guayaquil, it having a natural tendency to debilitate 
them; and by an intemperate ufe of its delicious fruits they throw themfelves info thofe 
fevers, which arc as common to them in one feafon as another. 

Befides this difeafe, which is the moft general, fince the year 1740 the black vomit 
has alfo made its appearance, the galleons of the South Sea having, on account of the 
war, touched here in order to fecure the treafure among the provinces of the Cordillera. 
At that time great numbers died on board the ihips, together with many foreigners, 
but very few ot the natives. In faying that the galleons brought this diffemper to Guay¬ 
aquil, I follow the general opinion, as it was btfore that epoclia unknown there. 

The natives arc very fubjcdl to catarafts, and other diftempers of the eye, which often 
caufe a total blindnefs. Though thefe diftempers are not general, yet they are much 
more common than in other parts j and I am inclined to think it proceeas from the 
aqueous exhalations during the winter, when the whole courTy is overflowed with 
water, and which, from the chalky texture of the foil, muff ue vifdd in the higheft 

.* This account is too hyperbolical. They are, however, troublefome enough, and almoft infupportable, 
throwhout all SuuiK America, except in the plains and deferts. A. 

f Called by the natives jungadaa t they are rafts made by pinning or tying feveral bodies of fmaM 
together s tne author deferibea thett particularly in the next chapter. A. 
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d^ne; and, penetrating the external tunic, not only foul the cryilalline humour, but 
al fi cover the pupil, from whence catarads, and other diforders of the eyes, have their 
origin. 


CHAP. VII. — ProviftonSi and Manner of Living at Guayaquil. 

HERE, as at Carthagena, nature and neceffity have introduced feveral kinds of bread, 
made from diflPerent grains and roots, to fupply the want of wheat. The moft ufual 
here is the criollo, or natural bread, being unripe plantanes, cut into llices, rbafted, and 
ferved up as bread. But this is not entirely owing to ncceflity, as feveral kinds of meal 
might eafily be brought from the neighbouring mountains in fufficient quantities to fup¬ 
ply all the inhabitants of the city; though only a fmall Ihare of it would fall to the 
lot of the poor, on account of the price, which vaftly exceeds that of the plantanes. 
However this be, the latter are defervedly preferred to wheat bread, which is fo badly 
made, that even the Europeans refufe to eat it, and accuftom themfelves to the criollo, 
which is far from being unpalatable.. 

Moft of the other provifions, except beef, fruits, and roots, are imported from the 
provinces of the Cordilleros and Peru. It would naturally be expeded, that the feve¬ 
ral branches of this river, which abounds in fifii, would caufe a great plenty of them in 
the city; but it is quite otherwife, and the fmall quantity caught near it is far from 
being good, and fo bony, that none but the inhabitants can eat them without danger. 
Their badnefs in the neighbourhood of the city is probably owing to the brackilh water; 
but fome leagues above the city, the river affords a great fupply of what is very excel¬ 
lent. In fuch hot climates, however, they cannot be kept without fait j and it is feldom 
the fifliermen venture to carry any to the city, left, after all their labour, they Ihould be 
obliged to throw them away. 

The coafts and neighbouring ports abound in very delicious fifli, fome of which are 
carried to the city, as keeping better than the I'pecies in the river; and thefc, together 
with feveral of the teftaceous kind, conftitute a confiderable part of the food of the inha¬ 
bitants of Guayaquil. In the fait creek are taken very large and fine lobfters, of which 
they make delicious ragouts: and from Jambcli creek, on the coaft of Tumbez, are 
brought great quantities of oyfters, which, in every refped, furpafs thofe of all the coafts 
from Panama to Peru, where there is alfo a great demand for them. 

The fame caufe which drives from that part of the river near the city the fined filh, 
fome to the fait and others to the frelh waters, according to their refpcftive natures, ren¬ 
ders good water very fcarce at Guayaquil, efpecially in fummer ; none being to be had 
at a lefs diftancc than four or five leagues up the river, according to the height of its 
waters. Many balzas are therefore employed in fetching water, and felling it to the 
inhabitants. During the winter, this trade is partly at a ft^d, as, by the increafe of the 
rivers, the water at Guayaquil is rendered fit for ufe. 

Inftead of lard, as at Carthagena and other places, they commonly ufe, in dreffing 
their food at Guayaquil, beef fuet. But whether the climate will not permit the beafts 
to acquire a proper degree of fatnefs, whether the fuet itfelf be not good, or whether they 
are carelefs in feparating it from the tallow j the fmell ancf tafte of both are much the 
fame, which render their dilhes extremely naufeous to ftrangers; and what is little bet¬ 
ter, ihey feafon all of them with Guinea pepper, which, though fmall, is fo very ftrong, 
that the fmell of it, when whole, fufEciently declares its furpi^g aSivity j fo that per- 
fons, not accuftoraed to it, differ either way. If they eat, their mouths feem in a flame; 
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if they jforbwir, they muft endure hunger, dll they have overcome thdr averfion to this 
feafoning; after which thw tfiink the Guinea pepper the fineft ingredient in the World 
for giving a relifli to their food. 

The inhabitants of Guayaquil affed greater fplendour in their formal entertainmaits j 
but the method of them is not very agreeable to an European gueft. The firft courfe 
confifts of different kinds of fweetmeats, the fecond of high-fealoned ragouts; and thus 
they continue to ferve up an alternate fuccefllon of fwcet and high-feafoned difhes. The 
common drink on thefe occalions is grape brandy, there called Aqua ardiente de Caf- 
tilla, cordials and wine: of all which they drink freely during the entertainment, height¬ 
ening the pleafure by the variety; but the Europeans generally prefer wine. 

The cuftom of drinking punch has lately increafed confiderably in this city; and, 
when drunk in moderation, is found to agree very well with the conftitutions of this 
climate. Accordingly it has obtained greatly among perfons of difl:in£lion, who gene¬ 
rally drink a glafs of it at eleven, and again m the evening ; thus allaying their thirft, 
and at the fame time correcting the water, which, befides the difagreeable tafte com¬ 
municated to it by heat, promotes an exceflive perfpiration : and this cuftom is fo pre¬ 
vailing, that even the ladies pun£tually obferve it; and the quantity both of acid and 
fpirit being but fmall, it becomes equally wholefome and refrefliing. 


CHAP. VlII. — Extent of the Juri/didion of Guayaquil. 

THE moft northern part of the jurifdidtion of Guayaquil begins at Cape Paffado, fo 
called from its lying 21' fouth of the equinodial, and about half a degree north of the 
bay of Manta. From this cape it continues all along the coaft, including the ide of 
Puna, to the town of Machala on the coaft of Tumbez, where it is terminated by the 
jurifdidion of Piura. From thence it runs away eaftward, and is bounded by that of 
Cuenca; and then, turning northwards along the weftern (kirts of the Andes, it termi¬ 
nates on thofe of Bamba and Chimbo. Its length, from north to fouth, is about fixty 
leagues, and its breadth, from eaft to weft, forty or forty-five; reckoning from the 
point of Santa Elena to the parts called Ojibar. Its whole country, like that in the 
neighbourhood of the city, is one continued plain, and in winter univerfally overflow¬ 
ed. It is divided into feven lieutenancies or departments, for each of which the corre- 
gidor appoints a lieutenant or deputy, who, however, muft be confirmed by the audi¬ 
ence of Quito. Thefe departments are, Puerto Viejo, Punta de Santa Elena, Puna, 
Yaguache, Babahoyo, Baba, and Daule. 

The lieutenancy de San Gregorio de Puerto Viejo is bounded northward by the go¬ 
vernment of Atacames, and fouthward by the lieutenancy of Santa Elena. Its capital 
of the fame name, though fmall, thinly peopled, and poor, enjoys the privilw^ of a 
city, and includes the towns of Monte Chrifto, Picoafa, Charapoto, and Xipijapa. 
Thefe have their particular priefts, who are likewufe .he fpiritual direftors of all the 
fmaller wllages in this diftrid. 

The town of Monte Chrifto ftood at firft in the bay of Manta, and was called by 
that name. ^It had then a confiderable commerce by means of vi b Is pafling from Pa¬ 
nama to the, ports of Peru; but, having been pillaged and deftroyed by fome foreign 
adventurers, who infefted thofe feas, the inhabitants removed it to the foot of Monte 
Chrifto, where it now ftands, and front'whence it has its name. 
uSome tobacco is planted in thfe jurifdlftion, but is not much efteemed; and the 
reft of its produftsj'as wax, cotton, and pita, are barely fuffident to fupport its inha- 
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bitsBits, ’though they are far from being numerous; occalioned by the general poverty 
which reigns through all its towns and villages. The kinds of timber natural to fuch 
hot and moift countries grow here in prodigious (Quantities. 

Formerly along the coaft, and in the bay belonging t6 this lieutenancy, was a confider- 
able pearl filhery j but it has been totally difcontinued for fome years; occafioned partly 
from the dangers the divers were expofed to, from the mantas and tintoreas already 
defcribed; and partly from the poverty of th^ inhabitants of this country, w'ho, being 
in general Indians and calls, want ability to purchafe Negroes for this occupation. 
The bay has probably its name from the great number of mantas in thofe parts, efpe- 
cially as the common employment of the inhabitants is the taking of that filh, which 
they fait, and carry into the inland provinces. The Europeans cannot help admiring 
their dexterity in this kind of fifliery, which they carry on in the following manner: 
they throw into the water a log of wood, fuch as they ufe in making, a balza, iJeing 
about five or fix yards in length, and near a foot in diameter, and fufficient to bear the 
weight affigned it, which is a net lying acrofs one end of it, while an Indian Hands in 
an ere<H pofitjon on the other; and, by help of a canalete or oar, puts ofl' to foa, to tin* 
dillance of half a league ;or more, where he Ihoots his net. Another Indian, who 
follows him on a fimilar log, takes hold of the rope faftened to one end of the net; 
and when the whole is extended, they both move tow'ards the land, where their part¬ 
ners wjut to draw the net alhore. And here one cannot help obferving with allonifli- 
ment the dexterity and agility of the Indians, in maintaining an equilibrium on round 
logs, where, by the continual agitations of the fea, they mult be always changing their 
pofition, and making different, motions with their body, and what Hill heightens the 
difficulty is, that he is obliged, at the fame time, to mind both his oar and the net, in 
drawing it towards the land. They are indeed excellent fwimmers; fo that if they 
happen (which is very feldom) to flip oft', they are foon on the log again, and in their 
former pofture; at leaft, they are in no danger of being Ihipwrecked. 

I fliall place Punta de Santa Elena as the fecond lieutenancy, becaufe it joins to the 
fouth part of the former. It extends all along the weftern coaft from the ifles of Plata 
and Salango, to the fame Punta dc Santa Elena; from thence it ftretches along the 
north coaft, formed by the bay of Guayaquil; comprehending in this extent the towns 
of Punta, Chongon, Morro, Colonche, and Chandui. At Chongon**and Morro two 
priefts refide, to whofe parffhes the others belong. The lieutenant, in veiled with the civil 
government, refides in the town of Punta, two league from the port, where there are 
indeed warehoufes, or rather Iheds, for receiving fait and other goods, but no dwclling- 
houfes. 

The port of Punta has fo many falt-works, that it fupplies the whole province of 
Quito and jurifdiftion of Guayaquil. The fait is not the fineft, but remarkably corn- 
pad, and anfwers very well the principal intention, that of faking flelh. 

On the coaft belonging to this lieutenancy is found that exqmfue purple, fo highly 
efteemed among the ancients; but the filh from which it was taken, having been either 
unknown or forgotten, many moderns have imagined the fpecies to be extind. 'Ehis 
colour,, however, is found in a fpecies of Ihell-filh growing on rocks walked by the fea. 
Th^ are fomething larger than a riut, and are replete wit^ a juice, probably the blood, 
vitich, when exprelTed, is the true purple; for if a thread of cotton, Or aijy thing of 
a iSmihr kind, be dipt in this liquor, it becomes of a moft vivid colour, which repeated 
walkings are fo far from obliterating, that they Hither improve it; nor does it fade by 
wearing. The jurifdidion of the port of Nicoya, in the province, of Guatemala, 
affords this fpecies of turbines, the juice of which is aifo ufed in dying cotton threads, 
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and, in feveral parts, for ribands, laces, and other ornaments. Stuffs dyed with 
this purple are alfo highly valued. This precious juice is extracted by different 
methods. Some take the filh out of its fhell, and, laying it on the iiacfc of 
their hand, prefs it with a knife from the head to the tail, feparatlng that part of 
the body into which the compreflion has forced the juice, and throw away the 
reft. In this manner they proceed, till they have provided themfelvc: with a fuipcient 
quantity. Then they draw the threads through the liquor, which is the whole pioccfs. 
But the purple tinge does not immediately appear, the juice being at firfl; of a milky 
colour; it then changes to green ; and, laftly, into this celebrated purple. Others 
purfue a different method in extrafting the colour; for they neither kill the fifh, nor 
take it entirely out of its ftiell; but fqueeze it fo hard as to exprefs a juice, with which 
th«y dye the thread, and afterwards replace the filh on the rock whence it was taken. 
Some time after it undergoes a fecond operation; but without yielding fo much juice 
as at firft; and at the third or fourth very little, by which means the fith is exhaufted 
beyond recovery. In 1744, being in the lieutenancy of Santa Elena, I had the fatis- 
fadfion to fee this liquor extradfed according to the firft procefs, and fome threads dyed 
with it. 'I'his purple is far from being fo common as fome authors have imagined j for, 
though the fifh increafes, yet fo large a quantity is neceffary to dye a few ounces of 
thread, that little of it is fecn ; and, indeed, its great price is partly owing to its fcar- 
city. Another circumftance worthy of obfervation, and which increafes or diminilhes 
the value, is the difference of weight and colour of the cotton dyed with it, according 
to the diiferent hours of the day. I could not find any fatisfaclory account of this 
property at Punta de Santa* Elena, where the inhabitants, being lefs curious, have not 
carried their fpeculations fo far as to be acquainted with this remarkable fingularity; 
whereas at Nicoya it is fo well known, that the dealers in it, both buyers and fellers, 
are exafUy acquainted with the times of its increafe or decreafe, fo that one of the firft 
preliminaries to a contrad is, to fettle the time when it fliall be weighed. From this 
alteration of the weight of the purple thread at Nicoya it may be inferred, that the 
fame happens at Punta de Santa Elena ; the turbines at both places being exaftly of the 
fame fpecies, and without the leaft vifible difference in colour. Another very remark¬ 
able particnla*' /elating to its tinft, and which I have heard from perfons of undoubted 
veracity, is, that the colour of a thread of flax is very different from that of a thread 
of cotton. It would, therefore, be proper, to make repeated experiments, on threads 
of filk, flax, and wool. * 

Some, by faying that the fifli, from whence this dye is extrafted, breeds In a (hell, 
by which either the flat or acaracolada or fpir..! may be underftnod ; it may not be im¬ 
proper to remark that it is the laft fpecies, and, accordingly to cotton tinged with this 
juice, is called Caracolillo. I'his department alfo abounds in fruits, cattle of all kinds, 
wax, .and fifh ; fo that the inhabitants have vo-y profitable motives for induftry; accord¬ 
ingly it is very populous, and though it does not al'ound in towms, the number of in¬ 
habitants far exceeds that of the preceding government, and the harbour of Punta is 
much frequented by veffels, that is, by fuch as trade between Panama and the ports of 
Peru, in order to purchafe different kinds of provifions, as calves, kids, fowl, and other 
kinds, ofwhifh there is hare a great plenty. Vefl'els belongi..^^ to the merchants of 
Guayaquil of two hundred tons, load here with fait; a trade which, from the cheap- 
nefs of that commodity, turns to a very good aceJIhit. 

The next lieutenancy fouthward is’Puna, an ifland in the mouth of Guayaquil river. 
It extends north-eafl and fouth-weft between fix and feven leagues, and is of a quadri¬ 
lateral figure, . According to an ancient tradition, its inhabitants were once between 
twelve and fourteen thoufand ; but, at prefent, it has only one fmall town, fitU'Ated at 
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the head of its harbour in the north-eaft part; and the few inhabitants confift chiefly 
of cails, and fome Spaniards, but very few Indians. To this lieutenancy has been 
annexed the town of Machala, on the court of Tumbez, together with that of Naran- 
jal, the landing-place of the river of the fame name, called alfo the Suya ; near which is 
a mad leading to the jurifdiftions of Cuenca and Alaufi, But neither of thefc towns 
is in a more nourifhing condition thnn that on the ifland. In the latter rcfide both the 
lieut^ant and prieft, to whom the others are fubjed, both in civil and ecclefiaftical 
affairs; Puna not only being the principal town, but great lliips, by reafon of the 
depth of its harbour, load there, winch cannot be done at Guayaquil, on account of 
the fund in its liver ; while others come there to load with wood. 

The juiifdidtions of Machula and Manaranjol protiuce great quantities of cacao, and 
that of the former is efteemed the bell iu all Guayaquil. In its neigl hointiood, as*m 
the ifland of Puna, are gieat numbers oi mangles, or mangmve trees, whole intei-woven 
branches and thick trunks cover all thofe phins; which, lying low, are frequently 
oveiflowed. As this tree is little known in Euu'pe, it mull not be palled over without 
a fhort defcription. 

1 he mangrove is fo far did'erent from other trees, that it requires a foil daily over¬ 
flowed by the fea. Accordingly, when tlu- water is ebbed away from the I'pots w’here 
the mangroves thrive, they exhale very difagreeable effluvia from their muddy furface. 
This tree no fooiier appears above the ground, than it divides itfelf into very knotty and 
dirtorted branches; and from each knot germinal es a .multitude of others, increafing 
fo as to foim, wdien grown up, an impenetrable thicket. Nor is it poflihlc to difeern 
the flioots belonging to the principal branches; for, befides this eniangUd labyrinth, 
thofe of the fifth or fixlh produdion are equal in magnitude to thofe of the firll, which 
is generally of an inch and a half or two inches in diameter; and all fo flexible, that 
the only method of fevering them is by fome edged tool. 1 hough they extend them- 
felves nearly fiorizonlally, yet the trunk and piincipal branches increalc both in height 
and thickiiefs. Its leaves are very finall, in proportion to the blanches, not being 
above an inch and a half or two inches in length, oval, thick, and of a pale green. 
Theufual height of the principal Items of the mangrove is eighteen or twenty yards, 
ten or twelve inches in diameter, and covered with a thin, rou-^h bark. »But its wood is 
lo folid and heavy, that it fmks in watei, and, when ufed in Ihips or viifels, is found 
very durable, being not fubjed either to fplit or rot.* 

'I'hc Indians here pay their annual tribute in the wood of the mangrove, which is 
ufed occaflonally in fuch works as its nature is heft adapted to. 

The lieutenancy of Yaguache is at the mouth of the river of the fame name, which 
falls into that of Guayaquil cm the fouth fide; and has its rile from the Ikirrs of the 
Cordilleni, fouth of the river Bamba. Its jurifdidion contains thite towns; thepjinci- 
pal, that where the cuftom-houfe is eroded, is San Jacinto de Yaguache; the two others 
are Koufa and Antonche. To ihefe belong two priefts, one refidihg at Yaguache, and 
the Other at Noufa. Though thefe towns are but thinly inhabited, the farms and 
country have great numbers, pai fkularly of the poorer fort. 

The chief prouudion of Yaguache is wood, and a little cacao: but cattle and cotton 
are the principal objeds of their attention. 

* TThe mangrove Ihoots oat collateral bAichet, which bend down, take root, and put out othera which 
do the fs^me, lo that one tree in a few yeara covert a large ifoace of ground. Thofe ftema that are wuhin 
the reach of high-watcr mark are generally covered with a fmall kind of oyfter, called Mangrove- oyfters, 
which ate eaten by tlw natives. The bark of the tree is ufed to tan leather, in which it Tueceeds very 
well, but gives the leather a much higher colour than oak bark. A. 
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Babahoyo, a name fufficiently known in all thefe countries, it bein^ the Teat of the 
grand cuftom-houfe for every thing going into the ('ordillera, or coming from thence, 
has a very large jurifdidion, in wlucb, belides the principal town, are thofe of Ujiba, 
Caracol, Quilea, and Mangaches; the two laft border on tlie Cordillera, and are a con- 
fiderable diftance from Ujiba, where the priell rtTides during the winter, removing in 
the fuinmer to Babahoyo, v^hicli, bcTiJes its fettled inhabitants, has always a great 
number of traders from other parts. 

The country of this jurifdiciion, being level and low, on the firft fwellmgs of the 
rivers Caluma, Ujiba, and Caracol, is overflowed to a prodigious diftance, though at 
different depths, particularly at Babahoyo, where the waters rife to the firft ftory of the 
houfes, fo that during the winter it is eiitlrely loifaken. 

The country of this jurifdiftion, as well as that of Baba, contiguous to it, abounds 
iif fuch numbers of cacao plantations, that many are neglefled, and their fruit left to 
' the monkies and other animals, which are thus happily provided for by the fpontaneous 
fertility of the ground, without any alliftance from agriculture. It alfo produces cot¬ 
ton, rice, Guinea pepper, and a great variety of fruits. It has likewife large droves of 
black cattle, horfes, and mules, which, during the time the country is under water, are 
kept in the mountains; but, as foon as the lands are dry, are driven down to fatten on 
the gamalotes, a plant of fuch luxuriance, as to cover entirely the ground; ,its height 
exceeds two yards and a half. It alfo grows fo thick, as to preclude all paffage, even 
along the paths made by the traders. 

I'he blade of the gamaloie refembles that of barley, but longer, broader, thicker, and 
rougher. The green is deep, but lively, and the ftalk diverfifi^ with knots, from which 
the leaves, which are ftrong, and fomething above two lines in diameter, have thdr 
origin. When the gamalote is at its full growth, the height of water during the floods, 
by fifing above its top, preffes it down, and rots it, fo that, when the waters ebb away, 
the earth feems covered with it; but at the firft impreffion of the fun it (hoots agtdn, 
and in a few days abounds in the fame plenty as before. One thin^ remar^ble 
in it is, that, though it proves fo nourifhing to the cattle of this diftridl, it is very 
noxious to thofe from the Cordillera, as has been often experienced. 

Baba is one of the largcft lieutenancies of Guayaquil, reaching to the fkirts of the 
Cordillera, ornhe mountains of Anga Marca, belonging to the jurifdiftion of Lata- 
cunga, or, according to the Indian pronunciation, Llatacunga. Befides the prind- 
pa! town of the fame name, it has others annexed to it, fo far as to be under one 
prieft, who, with the corregtdor’s lieutenant, refides continually at Baba. Formerly, 
the river of tlie fame name ran clofe by this town ; but Don En Vinces having cut 
a canal for watering the cacao plantations on his eftate, the river inclining more to 
this courfe than its former, it was found impoflible to llop it; fo that, leaving its 
original channel, it has ever fince continued to run in a courfe fome diftance from 
the town. The other two places are San Lorenzo and Palenque, both at a gee^t 
diftance from the capital, and near the Cordillera, fo that their Indian inhabitants 
are but little civilized. 

The cacao tree, which, as I have already obferved, abounds in tlus 4 iftrid, inftead 
of bem^ only four or five, according to fome authors, who p..fUbl¥ faw it when very 
young, is generally not lefe than eighteen or twenty feet high. It begins from the 
ground to divide ii&lf into four or five ftems, according to the vigour of the root, from 
whence they all prqceedi They are generally between four and feven inches in dia¬ 
meter ; but their firft growth 4s in an oblique diredion, fo that the branches are all ex¬ 
panded and feparated iranAjoius another. The length of the leaf is between four and 
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Hx inches, and its breadth three or four. It is very fmooth, foft, and terminates in a 
point, like that of the China Orange tree, but wijh feme difference in colour, the former 
being of a dull green, and has nothing of the glofs obfervable on the latter ; nor is the 
tree fo full of leaves as that of the orange. From the ftem, as well as the branches, 
grow the pods which contain the cacao. The firft appearance is a white bloffom, not 
very large, whofe piftil contains the embryo of the pod, which grows to the length of 
fix or feven inches, and four or five in breadth, refembling a cucumber in fhape; and 
ftriated in a longitudinal direftion, but deeper than the cucumber. The pods are not 
precifely of the above dimenfions, nor are they always proportionate to the ftem or 
branch, to which they adhere in the form of excrcfcences, fome being much fmaller ; 
and it is not extraordinary to fee one of the leaft fize on the principal trunk, and one 
prodigioully large near the extremity of a flender branch. But it is obferved that, when 
two grow in contaft, one of them attrafts all the nutritive juice, and thrives on the 
decay of the other. 

The colour of the pod while growing Is green, nearly refembling that of the leaf, but 
when arrived at its full perfeftion, it gradually changes to a yellow. 'I'he fhell which 
covers it is thin, fmooth, and clear. When the fruit is arrived at its full growth, it is 
gathered ; and being cut into flices, its pulp appears white and juicy, with fmall feeds 
regularly arranged, and at that time of no greater confiftence than the reft of the pulp, 
but whiter, and contained by a very line delicate membrane, full of liquor, refembling 
milk, but tranfparent, and foinething vifeid j at this time it may be eaten like any other 
iruit. Its tafte is a fweetifli acid j but in this country is thought to be promotive of 
fevers. The yellownefs of the pod indicates that the cacao begins to feed on its fub- 
ftance, to acquire a greater confiftence, and that the feeds begin to fill; the colour 
gradually fading till they are fully completed, when the dark-brown colour of the fhell, 
into which the yellow has deviated, indicates that it is a proper time to gather it. I’ho 
thicknefs of the fhell is now about two lines, .and each feed found inclofed in one of 
the compartments formed by the tranfverfe membranes of the pod. After gathering 
the fruit, it is opened, and the feeds taken out and laid on fkins kept for that pur- 
pofe, or more generally on vijahua leaves, and left in the air to dry. W'hen fully 
dried, they are put into leather bags, fent to market, and fold by the carga or 
load, which is equal to eighty-one pounds; but the price is far from fixcitl, being 
fometimte fold for fix or eight rials per carga, though lefs than the charge of 
gathering: but the general price is between three and four dollars, and, at the time 
of the armadas, when the demand is very large, rifes in proportion. 

This tree produces its fruit twice a year, and in the fame plenty and goodnefs. 
The quantity gathered throughout the whole jurifdiftion of Guayaquil amounts at 
leaft to 50,000 cargas. 

The cacao trees delight fo exceffively in water, that the ground where they are 
planted mull be reduced to a mire, and, if not carefully fupplied with water, they 
die. They muft alfo be planted in the fhade, or at leaft defended from the per¬ 
pendicular rays of the fun; accordingly, they are always placed near other larger 
trees, under the fhelter of which they grow and flourilh. No foil can be better 
adapted to the nature of thefe trees than that of Guayaquil, as it favours them in 
both refpefts j in the former, as confifting wjiqlly of favannahs or wide plains, over¬ 
flowed in winter, and in fummer plentifully watered by canals; and, with regard to 
the latter, it abounds in other trees, which afford them the requifite fhelter, 

.^1 the care neceffary in the culture of this tree confifts in clearing the ground froift 
and flirubs abounding in fo wet a foil; and tWs is fo nec^ffiuy, that, if 
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negledted, in a few years thefe vegetables will deftroy the cacao plantations, by robbing 
the foil of all its nourifliment. 

The laft lieutenancy to be defcribed, is that of Daule. The principal town is of the 
fame name, and wafhed by the river, to which it owes its appellation. It contains 
many fpacious houfes belonging to the inhabitants of Guayaquil. It is alfo the refidence 
of a lieutenant and a parifli prieft, having under their infpedion the two towns of Santa 
Lucia and Valfar. Here are a great number of plantations of tobacco and fugar-canes, 
cacao, and cotton; together with large orchards of fruit-trees, and extenfive 
corn-fields. 

The river Daule, which, like that of Baba, difcharges itfelf into Guayaquil river, is 
very large, and on both a great trade is carried on with that city. By the former, it 
receives the great plenty and variety of fummer fruits, and a confiderable part of the 
plantanes, which conftitute the bread ufed there during the whole year. Though great 
quantities of tobacco grow in other parts of the jurifdiftion of Guayaquil, yet none 
equals that of Daule. 

The bufincl's of grazing is followed in all thefe lieutenancies; but more or lefs, in 
proportion to their extent, the nature of the foil, and the conveniency of driving the 
cattle to the mountains, beyond the reach of the inundations. 


C.HAP, IX. — Dcfcrlption of the River of Guayaijuil^ and of the Veffels trading on it. 

THE river of Guayaquil being the channel of the commerce of that place, it will be 
proper to give fome account of it, in order to affift the reader in forming an idea of the 
trade carried on in that city. 

The diftance of the navigable part of this river, from the city to the cuftoin-houfe at 
Babahoyo, the place whei’e the goods are landed, is, by thofe who have long frequented 
it, commonly divided into reaches, of which there are twenty, its courfe being wholly 
ferpentine; but to Caracol, the landing-place in w'inter, there are twenty-four reaches, 
the longeft of which are the three neareft the city ; and thefe may be about two leagues 
and a half in length, but the others not above one. Whence it may be inferred, on 
an average, that the diftance, meafured on the furfacc of the river, between Guayaquil 
and the cuftom-houfe of Babahoyo, is twenty-four leagues and a half, and to Caracjji 
twenty-eight and a half. The time requifite to perform this paffage is very different, 
according to the feafon, and nature of the vcflel. During the winter, a chata generally 
takes up eight days in going from Guayaquil to Caracol, being againft the current of 
the river; whereas two days are fufficient to perform the paffage downwards. In 
fummer a light canoe goes up in three tides, and returns in lit) le more than two ; the 
fame may be faid of other veffels, the paffage downwards being always performed in 
much Icls time than the other, on account of the natural current of the river, in the 
reaches near the cuftom-houfe, where the ftrongeft flood only ftops the water from' 
runnmg downwards. 

The diftance from Guayaquil to Ilia Verde, fituated at the mouth of the river in 
Puna bay, is by pilots computed at about fix leagues, and divid' d, like the other part, 
into reaches; and from Ifla Verde to Puna three leagues: fo that the whole diftance 
from Caracol, the moft inland part up the river, to that of Puna, is thirty-feven 
league^ and a. half. Between Ifla Verde and Puna it widens fo prodigioufly, that the 
l^rizon towards the north and fouth is bounded by the flty, except in fome few parts 
northwards, where the plaamtit^s of mangroves are perceived. „ 
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The mouth of the river at the Ifia Verde is about a league in breadth, and evw 
fomething broader at Guayaquil, above which it contrads ilfelf as it advances nearer 
the mountains, and forms other creeks, the mouth of one of which, called Eftero de 
Sanray, faces the city; another, termed Lagartos, is near the cuftom-houfe at Baba., 
hoyo. Thefe are the largeft, and at the fame time extend to fuch a diHance from the 
principal river, as to form very confiderable iflands. 

The tides, as we have before obferved, in fummer-time reach up to the cuftom-houfe. 
Checking the velocity of the waters, and confequently caufing them to fwell; but. in 
winter, the current being ftronger and more rapid, this increife of the water is vifible 
only in the reaches near Guayaquil; and in three or four different time.s of the year 
the great velocity of the current renders the tides imperceptible: the ffrft of this fe^on 
happens about Chriftmas. 

The principal caufe of the fwellings of this river arifes from the torrents rufliing 
down from the Cordillera into it. For though rain is frequent here, great part of the wafer 
is received by its lakes, or ftagnates on the plains: fo that the increafe of the river is en¬ 
tirely owing to the torrents from the mountains. 

One particular inconvenience of thefe floods is, their fliifting the banks of fand lying 
between the city and Ifla Verde; fo that no (hips of any confiderable burden can go 
up with fafety, without continually founding with the lead, unlefs care has been taken 
^to mark the banks fince their laft change. 

The borders of this river, likethofe of Yaguache, Baba, and Daule, as well as thofe 
of the creeks and canals, are decorated with country-feats, and cottages of poor people 
of all caffs, having here both the convenience of filhing and agriculture 5 and the in¬ 
termediate fpaces filled with fuch a variety of thickets, that art would find it difficult to 
imitate the deligljtful landfcape here exhibited by nature. 

The principal knd nioft uncommon materials ufed in buildings on thefe rivers, are 
canes, whofe dimenfions and other particulars fliall be taken notice of in their place. 
Thefe alfo form the inward parts, as walls, floors, and rails of the flairs j the larger 
houfes differ only in fome of the principal pieces, which arc of wood, rheir method 
of building is, to fix in earth, eight, ten, or twelve pieces of wood, more or lefs, 
according to the dimenfions of the houfe, forked at the top, and of a proper length, all 
the apartments being on the firft ftory, without any ground floor. • Beams are then 
laid acrofs on thefe forks, at the diftance of four or five yards from tlic ground. On 
thefe beams canes are laid in fuch a manner as to form a kind of rafters, and over 
thefe boards of the fame canes a foot and a half in breadtii, whicli form as firm and 
liandfome a flooring as if of wood. The partitions of the feveral apartinent.s are of the 
fame materials, but the outer walls are generally latticed, for the free admilllon of 
the air. The principal beams of the roof of large houfes are of timber, the rafters of 
cane, with fmaller, in a tranfverfe cirection, and over thefe vijahua leaves.* Thus a 
houfe is built at very little expenfe, though containing all the neceffary conveniences. 
With regard to the poorer fort, every one’s own labour fuffices to procure him a 
habitation. He goes up a creek in a fmall canoe, and from the firft wood cuts down as 
many canes, vijahuas, and bejucos.t as he wants, and, bringing the whole to the 
ihore, he makes a balza or float, on which he loads his other materials, and fal|s 
down the river to the place where he intends to ereQ; his cottage. After which, 
he begins his work, faftening with bejucos thofe parts which are ufually nailed j and, 

* Tbb leaf ia three or four feet long, and about one broad. A. 
f Aloi^plianttwig, ufedasacordby thenatirei} defcribi^ Sook V. Ch.1. A. 
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in a few days, finiflies it in the completeft manner. Some of thefe cottage are almofl: 
equal in dirofflfions to thofe of timber- , 

The lower [rart, both of thefe houfes, as well as thofe in the greater part of the 
mrifdiftion of Guayaquil (which are of the fame form), are expofed to all winds, 
being entirely open, without having any wall, or fence, except the polls or ftancheona 
“by which the building is fupported. For whatever coll was expended on the ground 
floor, it would be wholly ufelefs in the winter, when all the country is turned to mud. 
Such houfes, however, as Hand beyond the reach of inundations, have ground floors, 
walled and finilhed like the other apartments, and ferve as warchoufes for goods; but 
thofe within the inundations are built, as it were, in the air, the water having a free 
paflage under them. Ail the inhabitants have their canoes for palTmg from one houfe 
to another, and arc fo dexterous in the management of thefe fleiffs, that a little girl 
ventures alone in a boat fo fmall and flight, that any one lefs Ikilful would overfet in 
Hopping into it, and without fear crofles rapid currents, which an expert failor, not 
accuftoiu 'd to them, would find very difficult. 

The continual rains in winter, and the flightnefs of the materials with which thefe 
houfes are built, render it neceflary to repair them during the fummer; but thofe of 
the poorer fort, which are low, mull be every year rebuilt, efpecially thofe parts 
which confift of cane, btjuco, and vijahua, while the principal flancheons, which form 
the foundation, Hill continue ferviceafle, and able to receive the new materials. 

From the houfes I proceed to give an account of the velfels, which (oimtting the 
chatas and canoes common) are called Balzas, i. e. rafts. The name fufficiently 
explains their conftrudlion, but not the method of managing them, which thefe Indians, 
ftrimgers to the arts and fciences, have learned from neceflity. 

Thefe Balzas, called by the Indians Jungadas, * are compofcd qf five, feven, or 
nine beams of a fort of wood, which, though known here only by the name of Balza, 
the Indians of Darien called Puero; and, in all appearance, is the ferula of the Latins, 
mentioned by Columella; Pliny takes notice of two fpecies of it, the lelTer by the 
Greeks culled Nartechia, and the larger Narthea, which grows to a great height. 
Nebrija calls it in Spanilh Catiua Beja or Canna Heja. Don George Juan, who faw it 
growing in Malta, found no other difference betwixt it and the Balza or Puero, only 
the Canna Beja*, called ferula by the Maltefe, is much fmaller. The Balza is a 
whitilh foft wood, and fo very light, that a boy can eafily carry a log of three or four 
yards in length and a foot in diameter. Yci, of this wood are formed the Janjades or 
Balzas, already mentioned. Over part of it is a ftrong tilt formed of reeds. Inftead 
of a mall, the fail is hoideci on two poles or Ihcers of mangrove wood, and thofe which 
carry a forefail have two othqf poK s erefled in the fame manner. 

Balzas are not only ufed on ri' ers, but fmall voyages are made at fea in them, and 
fometimes they go as for as Paita. Their dinienfions being different, they are alfo 
applied to different ufes; fome of them being filhing Balzas; fome carry all kinds of 
gootls from the cuftom-houfe to Guayaquil, and from thence to Puna, the Salto de 
Tumbez, and Paita; and others, of a more curious and elegant conftrudiop, ferve 
for removing families to their eitates and country-houfes, having,,.; fame convenience 
as on Ihore, not bemg the leall agitated on the river; and that they have fufficient 
room for accortmiodations, may be inferred from the length of the beams, which are 
twelve or jthirteen toifes and about two feet or more in diameter: fo that the nine 

* They are the fiune tiat arc called Crtamorans in the Ball Indies. A. 
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beams of which they confift, form a breadth of between twenty and twenty.four 
Paris feet; and proportional in thofe of feven, or any other number of beams. 

Thefe beams are faftened or laflied together by bejucos, and fo fecurely, that with 
the crofs-pieces at each end, which are alio lalhed with all polEble ftrength, they refill 
the rapidity of the currents in their voyages to the coaft of Tumbez and Paita. The 
Indians are fo Ikilful in fecuring them, that they never loofen, notwithftanding the 
continual agitation; though by their negleft in examining the condition of the bejucos, 
whether they are not rotten or worn, ib as to require others, there are fome melan¬ 
choly inftances of Balzas, which, in bad weather, have feparated, and, by that means, 
the cargo loft, and the palTengers drowned. With regard to the Indians, they never 
fail of getting on ope of the beams, which is fufficient for them to make their way to 
the next port. One or two unfortunate accidents of this kind happened even while 
we were in the jurifdidtion of Quito, purely from the favage careleffnefs of the 
Indians. 

The thickeft beam of thofe which compofe the Balza, is placed fo as to projedt 
bejond the other in its after-part; and to this are laflied the firft beams on each fide, 
and thus, fucceflively, till the whole are Jecured; that in the middle being the prin¬ 
cipal piece, and thence the number of beams is always odd. I'hc larger fort of Balzas 
Igenerally carry between four and five hundred quintals, without being damaged by 
the prokimity of the water ; for the waves of the fca never run over the Balza ; nei¬ 
ther does the water fplalh up between the beams, the Balza always following the motion 
of the water. 

Hitherto we have only mentioned the conftrudtion and the ufes they are applied to ; but 
the greateft Angularity of this floating vehicle is, that it fails, tacks, and works as well in 
contrary winds, as fliips with a keel, and makes very little lee-way. This advantage 
it derives from another method of fteering than by a rudder; namely, by fome boards, 
three or four yards in length, and half a yard in breadth, called Guaras, which are 
placed vertically, both in the head and ftern between the main beams, and by fhruft- 
ing fome of thefe deep in the water, and raifmg others, they bear away, luff up, tack, 
lie to, and perform all the other motions of a regular fliip: an invention hitherto un¬ 
known to the moft intelligent nations of Europe, and of which even the Indians know 
only the mechanifm, their uncultivated minds having never examined into the rationale 
of it. Had this method of fteering been fooner laiown in Europe, it would have 
alleviated the diftrefs of many a fhipwreck, byTaving numbers of lives j as in 1730, 
the Genovefa, one of His Majefty’s frigates, being loft on the Vibora, the fliip’s com¬ 
pany made a raftj but committing themfelves to the waves, without any means of 
diredting their courfe, they only added fome melanchoI)iminutes to the term of their 
exiftence. Such affedUng inftances induced me to explain the reafon and foundation 
of this method of fteering, in order to render it of ufe in fuch calamitous jundlures j 
and, that I may perform it with the greater accuracy, I fhall make ule of a fliort 
memoir, drawn up by Don George Juan. 

The diredtion, fays he, in which a fliip moves before the wind, is perpendicular to 
the fail, as Meff. Renau, in the Theorie de Manoeuvres^ chap. ii. art. ji. Bernoulli^ 
cap. i. art. 4. P//or, fedl. ii. aft. 13. have demonftrated. And re-adUon being contrary 
and equal to the action, the force with which the/ water oppofes the motion of the 
veflel, will be applied in a perpendicular diredion to the fiul, and continued from lee¬ 
ward to windward, impelling with more force a greater body than a finaller, in pro¬ 
portion to the fuperfides, and the fquares of the fines of the angle of incidence, fup- 
pofing their velocities equal. Whence it follows, that a Guara being Ihoved down in 
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the ibrc>p^t of the veffel, mull make her luff up j and by taking it out, fhe ydll bear 
away or M off, Likewife on a guara’s being flioved down at the ftem, fhe will bear 
away l and by taking it out of the water, the balza will luff, or keep nearerto the 
wind. Such is the method ufed by the Indians in fteering the balzas j and fometimes 
they ufe five or fix guaras, to prevent the balza from making lee-way; it being 
evident, that the more they are under water, the greater refiftance the fide of the 
yeffel meets with; the guaras performing the office of lee-boards, ufed in frauU veffels. 
The method of ftt'ering by thefe guaras is fo eafy and fimple, that when once the 
balza is put in her proper courfe, one only is made ufe of, raifmg or lowering it as 
accidents require; and thus the balza is always kept in her intended diredion. 

We have before obferved, that this river and its creeks abound in filh, which for 
fome time in the year afford employment for the Indians and Mulattos inhabiting its 
banks, and for which they prepare towards the end of fumnjer, having then fown and 
reaped the produce of their little farms. All their preparatives confift in examining 
their balzas, giving them the neceffary repairs, and putting up a freffi tilt of vijahua 
leaves. This being finiihed, they take on board the neceffary quantity of fait, har¬ 
poons, and darts. With regard to their provifion, it confifts only of maize, plantanes, 
and hung-beef. Every thing being ready, they put on board the balzas, their canoes, 
their families, and the little furniture they arc mafters of. With regard to the cattle|, 
and horfes, of which every one has a few, they are driven up to winter in the 
mountains. ^ 

The Indians now fteer awaj to the mouth of fome creek, where they exped to take 
a large quantity of fifti, and ftay there during the whole time of the filhery, unlefs they 
are difappoint^ in their expedations; in which cafe they fteer away to another, till 
they have taken a fufficieut quantity, when they return to their former habitations; 
but not without taking with them vijahua leaves, bejucosi and canes, for making the 
neceffiiry repairs. When the communication is opened with the provinces of the Cor¬ 
dilleras, and the cattle begin to return into the plains, they carry their fifli to the 
cuftom-houfe of Babahoyo, where they fell it; and with the produce, purchafe baize, 
tucuyo, and other ftuffs, for clothing themfelves and families. 

Their method^ of filhing is thus: Having moored their balza near the mouth of a 
creek, they take their canoes, with fome harpoons and fpears, and on fight of a filh 
make towards it, till they arrive at a proper diftance, when they throw their fpear at it 
with fuch dexterity, that they feldom mifs; and if the place abounds in filh, they 
load their chnoes in three or four hours, when they return to their balzas to fait and 
cure them. Sometimes, efpecially in places where the creeks form a kind of lake, they 
make ufe of a certain herb called Barbafeo, which they chew, mix with fome bait, 
and fcatter about on the water. The juice of this herb is fo ftrong, that the filh cm 
eating a very little of it become inebriated, fo as to float on the furface of the water, 
when the Indians have no other trouble than to take .hem up. This juide is adually 
fatal to the fmaller filh, and the larger do not recover for fome time} and even thefe, 
if they have eaten a confiderable quantity, periih. It is natural to think, that fifh 
caught in thi^ Inanner muft be prejudicial to health: but expef •’.ce proves the con- 
ttary, and accordingly the moft timorous make no difficulty of eating them. Their 
next method of filhing is with nets; when they form themfelves into companira, for the 

better management of 'the*n. 

The largi^ fort of filh caught here is called Bagre, fome of which are a yard and a 
half long} but Shabby, and iff an ill tafte, fo that they are never eaten frelh. Tlbe 
Rbbalo, a fort of large trUut,;is the moft palatable; but being only taken ui; liw 
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ethics a great way above Guayaquil, the diftance will not admit thw i 
that city. . ' ’ ■ ' ,, . 

The increafe of filh in this river is greatly hindered ^ thte prodjglattS npiabe^i^^ 
alligators, an amphibious creature living both in the rivers, and the adjacent 
though it is not often known to go far from the banks of the river. When tii^ 
filhing, they leave the water to balk themfelves in the fun, and then appear more lil0 
logs of halt rotten wood thrown alhore by the current, than living creatures; but 
upon perceiving any veffel near them, they immediately throw themfelves into the 
water. Some are of fo monftrous a fize as to exceed five yards in length. Durmg 
the time they lie balking on the Ihore, they keep their huge mouths wide open, dll. 
filled with raofehitos, flies, and other infeds, when they fuddenly Ihut their jaws and 
fwallow their prey. Whatever may hay? written with regard to the fi^cmefs 
and rapacity of this animal, I and all our coiripany know, from experience, they dvoid 
a man, and on the approach of any one, immediately plunge into the water. Their 
whole body is covered with fcales impenetrable to a mulket-ball, unlefs it happens ta 
hit them in the belly near the fore legs; the only part vulnerable. 

The alligator is an oviparous creature. The female makes a large hole in the fand 
near the brink of a river, and there depofits her eggs; which are as white as thofe 
of a hen, but much more folid. She generally lays about a hundred, continuing in 
the fame place till they are all depofited, which is about a day or two. She then, 
c'overs them with the fand ; and the better to conceal th^i, tolls berfelf, not only over 
her precious depofitum, but to a confiderSble diftaneff After this precaution, Ihe 
returns to the water till natural inflinS infomis her that it is time to deliver her young 
from their confinement; when fhe comes to the fpot, followed by the male, and 
tearing up the fand, begins breaking the eggs, but fo carefully, that fcarce a Angle 
one is injured; anti a whole fwarm of little alligators are feen crawling about. The 
female then takes them on her neck and back, in order to remove them into the 
water; but the watchful gallinazos make ufe of this opportunity to deprive her of 
fome} and even the male alligator, which indeed comes for no other end, devours 
what he can, till the female has reached the water with the few remaining; for all 
thofe which either fall from her back, or do not fvdlm, Ihe herfelf eats j fo that of fuch 
a formidable, brood, happily not more than four pi five efcape. • 

The gallinazos, mentioned in our account <^‘;j£jiirthagena, are the moft inveterate 
enemies of the alligators, or rather extremely their eggs, in finding which they 

make ufe of uncommon addrefe. Thefe birds bft^ make it their whole bufinefs to 
watch the females during the fumraer,, the feafon when they lay their eggs, the fands. 
on the fides of the river not being then covered with water. The gallinazo perches 
on Ibme tree, where it conceals iaelf amcmg the branches, and there filently watches, 
the female alligator, till ihe has laid hor eggs and retires, pleafed that fire has con¬ 
cealed them* beyond difeovery. But file is no moner under the water, than the gallinazo 
darts down on the repofitory, and with its beak, claws, and wings, tears up the fand, 
and devours the eggs, leaving only the ihells. This banquet would indeed richly 
reward its long patience, did not a multitude of gallinazos from all parts, join the 
fijrtunate difcqverer and lhare in the fpoil. 1 have oftoi been entertained with this^ 
firatagem of the 'gallinazos, in paifing from Guayaquil to the cufiom-fioufe of 
Babahoyo ; and my curiofity once led me to take feme of the eggs, which thofe who 
frequent river, particularly the Mulatto^, make no difficulty of eating, when frefli. 
Here we miift remark the m^ods ufed by Providence in diminHhing thfe numter of 
tt)efpt>4e%!u^Te creatures, not only by the gaUinaatoE, but even by me males them- 
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lEblres* Isdoed) neither the river nor the neighbouring fields would otherwife be 
fuffident to contain them} for, notudthftandmg the ravages of thefe two infadable eno^ 
imies, their numbers can hardly be imagined. 

‘ * Thefe alligators are the great deftroyers of the filh in this river, it being thdr moft 
« and general food; nor are they wanting in addrefs to fatisfy their defires; eight 
or ten, as it were by compad, draw up at the mouth of a river or creek, whilft others 
go a confiderable diftance up the river, and chafe the fifh downwards, by which none 
of any bignefs efcape them. The alligators being unable to eat under water, on 
feizing a fifh, raife their heads above the furface, and by degrees draw the fifh from 
their jaws, and chew it for deglutition. After fatisfying their appetite, they retire to 
reft on the banks of the river. 

When they cannot find fifh to appeafe thdr hunger, they betake themfelves to the 
meadows bordering on the banks, and devour calves and colts; and, in order to be 
more fecure, take the opportunity of the night, that they may furprife them in thdr 
lleep; and it is obferved, that thofe alligators which have once tailed flefh, become fb 
fond of it, as never to take up with fifh but in cafes of neceflity. There are even too 
many melancholy inftances of their devouring the human fpecies, efpecialJy children, 
who from the inattention natural to their age, have been without doors after it is dark; 
and though at no great diftance, thefe voradous animals have dared to attack them, 
and having once feized them, to make fure of their prey againft that afliftance which 
the cries of the vidim never fail to bring, haften into the water, where they immedio 
ately drown it, and then return to the miface, and devour it at Idfure. 

Their voracity has alfo been felt by the boatmen, whom, by inconfiderately fleeping 
with one of thdr arms or legs hanging over the fide of the boat, thefe animals have 
feized, and drawn the whole body into the water. Alligators who have once feafted 
on human fleih, are known to be the moft dangerous, and become, as it were, 
infiamed with an infadable defire of repeating the fame delidous repaft. The inhabit 
tants of thofe places where they abound, are very induftrious in catching and deftroy* 
ing them. Their ufual method is by a cafonate, or piece of hard wood fharpened at 
both ends, and baited with the lungs of fome animal. This cafonate they fallen to u 
thong, the end of which is fecured on the fliore. The alligator on feeing the lungs 
floating on the water, Inaps at the bdt, and thus both points of the wood enter ms 
jaws, in fuch a manner t^t he can ndther fhut nor open his mouth. is then 
dragged afhore, where he violently endeavours to refcue himfelf, while the Indians bait 
him Tike a bull, knowing that the greateft damage he can do, is to throw down foch 
as for want of care or agility, do not keep out of his reach. 

The form of this animal fo nearly refembles that of the lagartt or lizard, that here 
they are commonly called by that name; but there is feme diflerence in the fliape of 
the head, which in this creature is long, and to«vards the extremity flender, gradually 
fbrmmg a fnout like that of a hog, and when in the river, is generalfo aboye the fur- 
face of the water $ a fufficient demonftration, that the rtfpiration of a groffer mr is 
neceffary to it. The mandibles of this creature have each a row of very ftrong and 
pdnted teeth, to which fome writers have attributed particular vi^ nes j but all I can 
iky to this is, that they are fuch as I and my companions, notwithftmdtng all our 
entjuiries to attain a complete knoudedge of every particular, could neyar hear any 
fafisfaflory account of. 
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CHAP. X%-—0/the Commerce carried on by means of tthi City andi^^iHr 

bePuiiat the Provinces of Peru and Terra Firma, and the Ceq/i ^Jtfewil^^nf 

THE commerce of Guayaquil may be divided into two parts: one reciprocal* 15%^* 
that of the produds and manufattures of its jurifdidion; the other tranfitory, itsport 
being the place where the goods from the provinces of Peru, Terra Firma, and Gau* 
temala, configncd to the mountains, are landed; and on the other hand, thofe frottx 
the mountains, defigncd for the abovementioned provinces, are brought hither and 
Ihipped for their relpedive ports. And as thefe two branches are very dilferent, I 
lhall firft treat particularly of its reciprocal jJommerce. 

The cacao, one of its principal produds^, is chiefly exported to Panama, the ports 
of Sonfonate, el Realejn, and other ports of New Spain; and alfo to thpfe ojf Peru, 
though the quantity fent to the latter is but fmall. It is fomething Angular, that in 
this city and jurifdidion, where cocao grows in luch plenty, little or no ufe fliould be 
made of it. 

Timber, which may be efteemed the fecond article of its commerce, is chiefly fent 
to Callao, though a little is fold to the places between Guayaquil and that port. All 
the expenfe of it here is the charge of felling, carrying it to the next creek or river, 
and floating it down to Guayaquil; where, or at Puna, it is fliipped for the ports it 
is configned to. 

Though both thefe branches of trade are very advantageous to Guayaquil, as may 
be eafdy imagined, from the prodigious quantities exported ; yet the trade of felt is 
not inferior to either, though the principal markets to which this is fent, are only the 
inland towns in the province of Quito. To thefe may be added cotton, rice, and fifli, 
both felted and diw; the two firft of which deferve to be mentioned, as they are 
tKported both to the maritime and inland provinces. 

The fourth and laft article of the commerce of this jurifdiftion, is the trade in horned 
cattle, mules, and colts, of which great numbers are bred in the extenfive favannahs 
of this province. Thefe turn to good account in the provinces of the mountains, where 
there is not a fufEciency to anfwer the neceflaryf^wnands. • 

Befides ’Iihefe four capital articles, there are^^ers, though fmgly of little cemfe- 
quence, yet jointly are equal to any one of the foiisi&f, as tobacco, wax, Guinea pepper, 
drugs, and lana de ceibo, by which great numbers of the lower clafs of people acquire 
a comfortable fubfiftence. 

The lana de ceibo, or ceibo wool, is the produft of a very high and tufted tree of 
that name. The trunk is llraight, and covered with a fmooth bark; the leaf round 
and of a middling fize. At the primer feafon the tree makes a very beautiful appear¬ 
ance, being covered with white blolioms: and in each of thefe is formed a pod, which 
encreafes to about an inch and a half or two inches in length, and one in thicknefs. 
In this pod the lana or wool is contained. When thoroughly ripe and dry, the pod 
opens, and the filamentous matter or wool gradually fpreads itfelf into a tuft refem- 
bling cotton, but of a reddifh caft. This wool is much more foft and delicate to th# 
touch than cotton itfelf, and the filaments fo very tender and fine, that tlie natives here 
think it cannot be fpun; but I am perfuaded that this is entirely owing to thnr igno¬ 
rance : amd if a method be ever difeovered of fpinning it, its finenefs will enfiile it rather 
to be ct^ed ceibo filk than wool. The only ufe they have hitherto applied it to,, is to 
fill matrafles; and in this particular, it muft be allowed to have no equal, both with 
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tegird to its natural foftnefs, and its rifing fo, when laid in the fun, as even to ftretch 
the covering of the niattrafs j nor does it fmk on being brought into the feade, unlefe 
accompanied with darapnefs, which immediately compreffes it. This wool is here 
thought to be of an extretoe cold quality, which is abundantly fufficient to hinder it 
Itotu being generally uied, though great numbers of perfons of rank, and tenderly 
htOUght up, have never ilept on any thing elfe, but without any injury to their health. 

The goods imported into this jurifdiftion from Peru, in return for the above-men¬ 
tioned commodities, are wine, brandy, oil, and dried fruits. From Quito it receives 
bays, tucuyos, flour, papas, bacvon, hams, cheefe, and other goods of that kind. 
From Panama, European goods purchafed at the fairs. The chief commodities it 
receives horn New Spain are iron, found in that country, but much inferior to that of 
Europe, being brittle and vitreous. |t,. however, ferves for fuch ufes where malleabi¬ 
lity fe of no great importance, but is rarely ufed in building Ihips; alfo, naphtha’, and 
tar for the ufc of fhipping. From the fame coaft, as well as from Peru, they have alfo 
cordage; though the lall article, together with European iron, the owners of Ihips 
import on their own account; and therefore make no part of the commerce. 

The tranfitory commerce is in quantity much more confiderable than that of the preced¬ 
ing, as it confifls of the reciprocal exchange between the large kingdoms of Quito and 
Lima, of their refpedfive commodities both natural and faftitious. Lima fends the pro- 
dufts of its vineyards and olive yards ; and Quito furaiflies cloth, bays, tucuyos, ferges, 
hats, ftockings, and other woollen goods; but indigo being neceflary for increafing 
the beauty of the colours, and none of it growing in the province of Quito, the mer¬ 
chants of Guayaquil import it from New Spain, and fend it to the Quito manu- 
fafturers. 

Summer is the proper feafon for carrying on thefe branches of commerce; becaufe 
then the manufaftures of die mountains can be brought down to Guayaquil, and the 
goods fent from other parts carried up to the mountainous parts. But the river of 
Guayaquil is never without vefl’cls loading with goods of that jurifdiftion, the fea here 
being always open. The profits refulting from this large and conftant commerce could 
alone have preferved it from a total deferlion, after being fo frequently pillaged by 
pirates, and wafted by fire. And it is owing to the advantages refulting from this 
commerce, thal we now behold it larjge, flounfliing, and magnificent, as if it had en¬ 
joyed an uninterrupted profperity from its very foundation. 


BOOK V. 

JOURNEY FROM GUAYAQUIL TO THE CITY OF QUITO. 

CHAP. \.--‘Faffage frm Guayaquil to the Town of Caracole and from thence to Quito. 

• 

reccing advice that the mules, provided by the corregidor of Guaranda, were 
' * on till road to Caracol, we immediately embarked at Guayaquil, on the '.id of 
May 1736, on board a large chata: but the ufual impediment or the current, and 
feveral unfortunate accidents, rendered the paifage fo very long, that we (ud not land 
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before the i ith. The tortures we received tHe'river 
4 tMre beyond imagination. ,We had provided ourfelv^yVifjkhvguet^^s^Jin^ 
d^s; but to very little purpofe. The whole day we were in ccsj^piaJ |p.ptipn .tii 
keep them off; but at night our torments were exteifive. Our gloves.vietB 
fome defence to our hands, but our feces were entirely expofed, nor were our»dOM|f 
a fufBcient defence for the reft of our bodies j for their ftings, penetrating throu^^m^ 
cloth, caufed a very painful and fiery itching. The moll difmal night we fpent iin Ilijs 
paftage was when we came to an anchor near a large and handfome houfe, but unin- 
halnted ; for we had no fooner feated ourfelves in it, than we were attacked on ail tides 
with innumerable fwarms of mofchitos; fp that we were fo far from having any reft 
there, that it was impoffible for a perfon, fufceptible of feeling, to be one mpment 
quiet. Thofe who had covered therafelves with their mofchito cloths, after taking the 
greateft care that none of thefe malignant infeils were contained in them, found them- 
felves in a moment fo attacked on all fides, that they were obliged foon to return to the 
place they had quitted. Thofe who were in the houfe, hoping that they ftiould find 
Ibme relief in the open fields, ventured out, though in danger of fuflering in a more 
terrible manner from the ferpents ; but were foon convinced of their mift^e; it being 
impoflible to determine which was the moft fupportable place, within the mofchito 
cloth, without it, or in the open fields. In ftiort, no expedient was of any ufc againft 
their numbers. The fmoke of the trees we burnt, to difperfe thefe infernal iifteds, 
betides almoft choking us, feemed rather to augment than diminifli their multitudes. 
At day-break, we cou{d not without concern look upon each otlier. Our feces were 
fwelled, and our hands covered with painful tumours, which fufficiently indicated the 
- condition of the other parts of our bodies expofed to the attacks of thofe infeds. The 
following night we took up our quarters in a houfe inhabited, but not free from mof- 
efaitos} though in much lefs numbers than before. On informing our hoft of the de¬ 
plorable manner in which we had fpent the preceding night, he gravely told us, that the 
houfe we fo greatly complained of had been forfaken on account of its being the pur¬ 
gatory of a foul. To which, one of our company wittily anfwered, that it was much 
more natural to think that it was forfaken on account of its being a purgatory for the 
body. 

The mules being arrived at Caracol, we fet out on the 14th of May,* and, after tra- 
veiling four leagues, through favannahs, woods of plantain, and cacao-trees, we arrived 
at the river Ojibar ; and continued our journey, during the whole day, along its banks, 
fording it no lefs than nine times, though with no ftnall danger, from its rapidity, 
breadm, depth, and rocky bottom; and, about three or four in the afternoon, we 
halted at a place called Puerto de Mufehitos. 

All the road from Caracol to the Ojibar is fo deep and boggy that the beafts at every 
ftep funk almoft up to their bellies; but along the banks of that river we found it much 
more firm and commodious. The name of the place where we were to take up our 
lodging that night fufficiently indicates its nature. The houfe had been for fome time 
forfaken, like that already mentioned on Guayaquil river, and. become a neft of raofehi- 
tos of all kinds; fo that it was impoffible to determine which was the worft. Some, 1 
avoid the tortures of thefe infeiEts, ftripped therafelves, and went into the river, keepin 
only their heads above water; but the face being the only part expofed, was immed 
ately covered with them ; fo that thofe who had recourfe to this expedient^yvere foo 
forced to deliver up their whole bodies to thefe tormenting creatures. ™ 

On the t5th we continued'our journey through a very thick foreft, the end of whic 
jbrought us once more to the banks of the fame river, which we again forded four time! 

an 
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and rather with more danger than at hrd. About five, wc halted on its banks, at a 
place called Caluma, or the Indian poll:. Here was no houfc for lodging in, nor had we 
feen one during the whole day’s Journey; but this inconvenience was in fome meafure 
removed by the Airprifing dexterity of our Indians, who, running into the woods, foon 
■reti^rfied with branches of trees and vijahua leaves, with which, in lefs than an hour, 
they erefted feveral huts large enough to contain our whole company; and fo well 
covered, that the rain, which came on very violently, did not penetrate them. * 

The thermometer at Caluma, on the i6th, at fix in the morning, was at one thoufand 
and fixteen; and we were ourfelves fenfible that the air began to grow cool. At 
half an hour after eight in the morning we began our journey, and at noon palled by a 
place called Mamarumi, or mother of ftone, where there is an inconceivably beautiful 
cafeade. The rock from which the water precipitates itfelf is nearly perpendicular, and 
fifty toifes in height, and on both fides bordered with lofty and fpreading tree's. The 
clearnefs of the water dazzles the fight, which is, however, charmed with its lullre as 
it falls from the precipice; after which it continues its courl'e in a bed along a fniall 
defeent, and is crofled by the road. Thefe catarads are by the Indians called Paccha, 
and by the Spaniards of the country Chorrera. From hence we continued our journey; 
and after crolling the river twice on bridges, but with equal danger as in fording it, we 
arrived at two in the evening at a place called Tarigagua, where we refted in a large 
ftrufture of limber, covered with vijahua leaves, built for our reception. Indeed we 
were no lefs fatigued with this day’s journey than with any of the preceding j feme parts 
of it being over dreadful precipices, and the road in others fo narrow, as hardly to afford 
a palTage for the mules, that it was impoflible to avoid frequently ftriking againft the trees 
and rocks; few of us therefore reached Ta'igagua without feveral bruues. 

It mult not be thought ftrange that I fhould fay the bridges are equally dangerous 
with the fords; for thefe ftruftures, all of w’ood, and very long, fhake in palling them; 
befides, theii b’'eadth is not above three feet, and without any rail 5 fo that one falfe Hep 
precipitates the mule into the torrent, where it is inevitably loft ; accidents, according 
to the report of our guides not uncommon. Thefe bridges, by the rotting of the wood 
under water, are annually repaired towards winter, the only feafon when they are ufed; 
^the rivers during the fummer being fordable. 

j When a perfon of diftinrtion, as a prelident, a bifhop, Ac. is on a journey from Cara- 
Col or Babahoyo, the corregidor of Guaranda difpatches Indians for building cottages at 
tile ufual refting places, like that we found at Tarigagua ; and thefe being left ftanding, 
ferve afterwards for other paffengers, till the rains deftroy them. When thefe are thrown 
down, travellers muft content themfelves with the huts which their Indian guides build 
with wonderful difpatch. 

At Tarigagua, on the 17th, at fix in the morning, the thermometer ftood at ioi4f. 
And having been for fome time accuftomed to hot climates, we now fenCbly felt the 
cold. It is remarkable, that we here often fe inftanccs of the effefl:s of two oppofite 
temperatures, in two perfons happening to meet, oi'? of them coming from puayaquil, 
and the other from the mountains: the latter finding the heat fo great that he is |carce 
able to bear any clothes, while the former wraps hiinfelt up in all the garments he can 
procure. The one is fo delighted with the warmth of the wi^er of tne river, that he 
bathes in it; the other thinks it fo cold, that he avoids being fpsitiered by it. Nor is the 

• 'k 

* The nj^ives when they travel, ereA new huts every night in this manner, except they have the con- 
vcnicncy of tying their hammock up in trees, by which means they fave the trouble of a watch and tire all 
night to keep off the wild beafls. ’ 
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The maimer of dcfcending from thcfe heights is not Icfs difficult and dangerous, hi 
order to underftand this, it is neceflary to obferve, that in thofe parts of the mountains, 
the exceffive fteepnefs will not admit of the camelones being lading ; for the waters, by 
continually foftening the earth, walh them away. On one fide are deep eminences, and 
on the other frightful abyfles; and as they generally follow the dircftion of the moun¬ 
tain, the road, indcad of lying in a level, forms two or three deep eminences and decli.- 
vities, in the didance of two or three hundred yards: and thefe are the parts where no 
camelones can be lading. The mules themfelves are fenfible of the caution requifite in 
thefe defcents; for, coming to the top of an eminence, they flop, and having placed 
their fore feet clofe together, as in a podure of dopping thanfelves, they alfo put their 
hinder feet together, but a little forwards, as if going to he down. In this attitude, 
having as it were taken a furvey of the road, thw Aide down with the fwiftnefs of a 
meteor. All the rider has to do is to keep himfelf fad in the faddle without checking 
his bead; for the lead motion is fufficient to diforder the equilibrium of the mule, in 
which cafe they both unavoidably periih. The addrefs of thefe creatures is here truly 
wonderful; for, in this rapid motion, when they feem to have lod all government of 
themfelves, they follow exactly the different vrindings of the road, as if they had before 
accurately reconnoitred, and previoufly fettled in their minds, the route mpf were to 
follow, and taken every precaution for their fafety, amidft fo many irregulariries. There 
would indeed otherwife be no poffibility of travelling over fuch places, where the fafety 
of the rider depends on the experience and addrefs of his beaft. 

But the longeft practice of travelling thefe roads cannot entirely free them from a kind 
of dread or horror which appears when they arrive at the top of a fteep decHvity. For 
they flop without being checked by the rider j and if he inadvertently endeavours to 
fpur them on, they continue immoveable; nor will they ftir from the place till they 
have put themfelves in the above-mentioned pofture. Now it is that they feem to be 
aftuated by reafon; for they not only attentively view the road, but tremble and fnort 
at the danger, which, if the rider be not accuftomed to thefe emotions, cannot fail of 
filling him with terrible ideas. The Indians go before, and place themfelves along the 
fides of the mountain, holding by the roots of trees, to animate the beafts with ftiovits, 
till they at once ftart down the declivity. 

There are indeed fome places where thefe declivities are not on the fides of pre¬ 
cipices j but the road is fo narrow and hollow, and the fides nearly perpendicular, that 
the danger is almoft equal to the former; for the track being extremely narrow, and 
the road fcarce wide enough to admit the mule with its rider, if the former falls, the lat- 
ter mud be neceffarily cruffied ; and for want of room to dffengage himfelf, generally 
has a leg or an arm broken, if he efcap^ with life. It is really wonderful to confider 
thefe mules, after having overcome the fitffi: emotions of their fear, and are going to 
Hide down the declivity, with what exatftnefs they ftretch out their fore-legs, that by 
preferving the equilibrium they may not fall on one fide ; yet at a proper diftance make, 
with their body, that gentle inclination neceflary to follow the feveral windings of the 
road; and, lafily, their addrefs in ftopping themfelves at the end of their impetuous 
career. C'crtainly the human fpecies themfelves could not v more prudence and 
conduft. Some mules, after being long ufed to thefe journeys, acquire aJ^Qd of repu¬ 
tation for their flcUl and fafety, and accordingly are highly valued. 

I'he wgrfl: feafons for thefe journeys, though difficult and dangerous at all times, are 
the beginnings of fummer and winter j the rain then caufing mch dreadful torrents, 
that in fome places the roads are covered with water; and in others fo damaged, that 
there is no poffibility of paffing, but by /ending Indians before to mend them ; though 
VOL. XIV. 3 H aftet 
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after all their labour, which muft be done in hafte, and when thofe people think them 
both fafe and eafy, tliey are fuch as an European llranger would willingly avoid. 

Bcfides, the natural difficulty of all the roads among the mountains is increafed by 
the negleft of them, which is greater than could eafily be conceived. If a tree, for 
inftance, happens to I’all down acrols the road, and flop uj) the paffage, no perfon will 
be at the pains to remove it j and though all paffing that way are put to no I'mull diffi¬ 
culty by fuch an obftacle, it is fufl'ered to continue ; neither the government, nor thofe 
who frequent the road, taking any care to have it drawn away. Some of thefe trees 
are indeed fo large, that their diameter is not lefs than a yard and a half, and, confe- 
quently, fill up tlu' whole palfagc; in which cafe, the Indians hew away part of the 
trunk, and affift the mules to leap over what remains; but, in order to this, they mult 
be unloaded ; and, after prodigious labour, they at lall furmount the difficulty j though 
not without great lofs of time, and damage to the goods: when, pleafed with having 
got over the obftacle themfelves, they leave the tree in the condition they found it; fo 
that thofe who follow are obliged to undergo the fame fatigue and trouble. I’hus the 
road, to the great detriment oi trade, remains encumbered till time; has deftroyed the 
tree. Nor is it only the okuIs over San Antonio, and other mountmns between Guaya¬ 
quil and the Cordillera, that are thus negle<;;fcd ; the cafe is general all over this coun¬ 
try, efpecially where they lead over mountains, and through the forefts. 

On the 18th, at fix in the morning, the thermometer at Cruz dc Canos was at loio, 
and after travelling along a road no better than the day before, we arrived at a j)lace, 
at the end of the acclivity of the mountain, by the Indians called Pucara, which figni- 
fies a gate or narrow pafs of a mountain ; it allb fignifies a fortified place, and poffibly 
derived its name from its narrownels and the natural ftrength of its fituation. We 
now began to defeend with more eafe towards the province of Chimbo, though the 
road was not much better than the former. Mere we were met by the corregidor of 
Guaranda or Chimbo, attended by the provincial alcalde, and the moll eminent per- 
fons of the town. After complimenting us in the moll: cordial manner on our arrival, 
we proceeded together, and within a league of the town were met by the prieft, a Do¬ 
minican, accompanied by feveral of his order, and a great number ol the inhabitants, 
who alfo left the town on the fame friendly occafion; and, to heighten the ceremony, 
had brought with them a troop of cholos, or Indian boys. 

Thefe cholos were drefl'ed in blue, girded round their wafte with I'alhes, on their 
heads a kind of turban, and in their hands they carried flags. This little corps was 
divided into two or three Companies, and went before us dancing, and finging fome 
words in their language, which, as we were told, exprelfed the pleafurc they received 
from the fight of fuch perfons arrived fafe in their country. In tliis manner our caval¬ 
cade entered the town, on which all the bells in the place were rung, and every houfe 
refounded with the noife of trumpets, tabors, and pipes. 

On exprefting to the corregidor our furprife at this reception, as a compliment far 
above our rank, he informed us, that it was not at till fingular, it being no more than 
what was commonly pradifed when perfons of any appearance enter the town ; and 
that there was no fmall emulation between the feveral towns, in paying thefe congra¬ 
tulations. 

After we had palTed the mountains beyond Pacara, the whole country, within the 
reach of the eye, during a paflage of two leagues, was a level and open plain, without 
trees or mountains, covered with fields of wheat, barley, maize, and otlier grain, 
whofe verdure, different from that of the mountain, naturally gave us great pleafure; 
our fight for near a twelvemonth having been converfant only with the produds of hot 
' 11 and 
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ajid moift countries, very foreign ta thefe, which nearly relemble thole of Europe, and 
excited in Qur minds the pleafmg idea of our native foil. 

The corregidor entertained us in his houfe at Guaranda till the 21ft of the fame 
month, when we continued our journey to Quito. The thermometer was for three 
days fucceffively at 1004!. 

On the 2 2d, we began to crofs the defert of (Chimborazo, leaving the mountain of 
that name on the left, and travelling over different eminences and heights, mod of 
which were of land, the fhow for a great diftance forming, as it were, the fides of the 
mountain. At half an hour after five in the evening, we arrived at a place called Rumi 
Machai, that is, a ftony cave, an appellation derived from a vaft cavity in a rock, and 
w'hich is the only lodging travellers find here. 

This day’s jouniey ♦as not without its trouble; for, though we had nothing to fear 
from precipices, or dangerous paffes, like thofe in the road to Guaranda, yet we fuf- 
fered not a little from the cold of that defert, then increafed by the violence of the 
wind. Soon after we had palfed the large fandy plain, and being thus got over the 
fevercll part of the defert, we came to the ruins of an ancient palace of Yncas, fituated 
in a valley between two mountains ; but thefe ruins are little more than the f oundations 
of the wails. 

On the 23d, at three quarters after five in the morning, the thermometer was at 
lOQo, or the I'reezing point, and, accordingly, we found the whole country covered 
with a hoar froft; and the hut in which we lay had ice on it. At nine in the morning 
we fet out, ftill keeping along the fide of Chimborazo. At two, in the afternoon, 
we arrived at Mocha, a fmall, mean place; but where we were obliged to pafs the 
night. 

On the 24th, at fix in the morning, the thermometer was at 1006 ; and at nine we 
fet out for Hambato, which we reached at one in the afternoon, after puffing feveral tor¬ 
rents, breaches, or chafms of the mountain Carguairafo, another mountain covered 
with fnow, a little north of Chimborazo. Among thefe chafms is one without water, 
the earth remaining dry to the depth of twelve feet. This chafm was caufed by a 
violent earthquake, which will be fpoken of in its place. 

On the 25th, the thermometer at Hambato, at half an hour after five in the morn¬ 
ing, flood at io\o, and on the 26th, at fix in the morning, at looyf. This day, 
having paffed the river of Hambato, and afterwards that of St. Miguel, by help of a 
wooden bridge, we arrived at Latacunga. 

On the 27th, at fix in the morning, the thermometer was at 1007, w'hen leaving 
Latacunga we reached in the evening the town of Mula-llalo, having in the way forded 
a river called Alaques. 

On the 28th, the liquor of the thermometer was at the fame height as at Lata¬ 
cunga, and we proceeded on our journey, arriving in the evening at the manfion- 
houfe or villa called Chi Shinche. 'I’he firfl part of this day’s journey was over a large 
plain, at the end of which we had the pleafure of palling by a flrufture that belonged 
tc^he Pagan Indituis, being a palace of the Yncas. It js called Callo, and gave name 
to the plain. We afterwards came to an acclivity, at the top of which wc entered on 
the plain of Tiopullo, not lefs in extent than the firfl; and at th- oottom, towards the 
north, is the houfe where we were entertained that night. 

On the 29th, the thermometer, at fix in the morning, was at 1003I. AVe fet out 
the earlier, ak this was to be our laft journey. A road crolfing feveral Kreaches and 
beaten trads, brought us to a fpacious plain called Tura-Bamba, that is, a muddy 
plain i at the other extremity of which Hands the city of Quito, where we arrived at 
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five in the evening. The prefident of the province was Don Dionefio de Alzedo y 
Herrera, who, bcfides providing apartments for us in the palace of the Audencia, en¬ 
tertained us the firfl three days with great fplendour, during which we were vifited by 
the bifliop, the auditors, the canons, the regidores, and all other perfons of any dif- 
tindion, who feeined to vie with each other in their civilities towards us. 

In order to form an adequate idea of this country, it will not be amifs, after being fo 
particular in deferibing the difagreeable parts, and the many dangers to which travellers 
are expofed, to add a defeription of the moll remarkable produilions of nature. The 
lands between the cuflom-houfe of Babahoyo, or Caracol, and Guaranda, itfe of two 
kinds : the firft, which extends to Tarigagua, is entirely level; and the fecond, which 
begins at that part, wholly mountainous. But both, and even two leagues beyond 
Pucara, are full of thick forelts of various kinds of large trees, gjiffering in the foliage, 
the difpofition of their branches, and the fize of their trunks. 'I’he mountains, which 
form this chain of the Andes, are, on the w'ell; fide, covered with w'oods; but on the 
call entirely bare. Among thefe mountains is the fource of that river which, being in- 
creafed on all fides by brooks, makes fo grand an appearance between Caracol and 
Guayaquil, and proves fo advantageous to the commerce of the country. 

In the level part of this woody extent are a great number (3f animals and birds, of 
the fame kind with thofe deferibed in our account of Carthagena, except that to the 
laft may be added w'ild peacocks, buftards, pheafants, anti a lew others, which arc here 
in fuch abundance, that, did they not always rell on th» toj)s of the trees, where, 
either from their enormous height, or being covered with leaves, they are fecure, a 
traveller, with a good fowling-piece and ammunition, might at any time procure himfelf 
an elegant repall. But thefe forells arc all'o terribly inl'elted with Inakes and monkeys, 
particularly a kind called Marimontlas, which are fo very large, that, when Handing on 
their hind jegs, they are little lefs than fix feet high. They are black, and, in every 
refpedl, very ugly ; but eafily tamed. None of the forelts are without them ; but they 
feem molt common in thofe of Guayaquil. 

Among the vegetable productions, I lhall felcct three, which to me feemed worthy 
of a particular defeription ; namely, the cana, vijahua, and the bejuco; as they are not 
only the materials of whicli the houfes in the jurifdittion of Guayacphl are built, but 
alfo applied to various other ufes. . 

The canas, or canes, are remarkable both for their length and thicknefs, and the 
water contained in their tubes. 'ITeir ufual length is between fix and eight toifes; and 
though there is a difference in their fize, the largefl; do not exceed fix inches diameter. 
The w'ood or fide of the tube is about fix lines in diameter; fo that, when the cana is 
opened, it forms a board near a foot and a half in breadth ; and hence it will not aj)- 
pear llrange, that houfes lliould be built of fuch materials. From the time of their 
firft appearance, till they attain their full perfection, when they are either cut down, or 
of themfelves begin to dry, moft of their tubes contain a quantity of water ; but with 
this remarkable difi'erence, that at full moon they are entirely, or very nearly, full; 
and with the decreafe of the moon the water ebbs, till at the conjundion little or none 
is to be found. 1 have myfelf cut them at all feafons, fo that I here advance nothing 
but what I know to be true from frequent experience. I have alfo obferved that the 
water, during its decreafe, appears turbid, but about the time of the full moon it is as 
clear as cryftal. I’hc Indians add another particular, that the water is not found in all 
the joints, ftie having water, and another not, alternately. All I can fay to this fin- 
gularity is, that on opening a joint which happens to be empty, the two contiguous ones 
have water j and this is commonly the cafe in almoft all the c;ines. This water is faid 
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to be an excellent prefervative againft the ill confequence of any bruifes; at lead it is 
drunk as fuch by all who come from the mountains, where fuch accidents are un¬ 
avoidable. 

The canes being cut, they are left to dry, or, as they fay here, to be cured ; whence 
they acquire fuch a degree of ftrength, that they ferve either for rafters, beams, floor¬ 
ing, or even marts for balzas. Ships which load with cacao are alfo ceiled with them, 
to preferve the timbers from the great heat of that fruit. They are alfo ufed as poles 
for litters, and in an infinite number of other particulars. ^ 

The vijahua is a leaf generally five feet in length, and two and a half in breadth. 
They grow wild, and without any ftem. The principal rib in the middle, is between 
four and five lines in breaihh, but all the other parts of the leaf are perfectly foft and 
fmooth : the under fide is green, and the upper white, covered with a very fine white 
and vifeid down. Befides the common ufe of it in covering houfes, it alfo ferves for 
packing up fait, fifh, and other goods fent to the mountains; as it fecures them from 
the rain. They are alfo, in thefe defect places, of Angular ufe for running up huts on 
any exigency. 

The bejucos are a kind of ligneous cordage, and of two kinds ; one growing from 
the earth, and twining round trees ; the other ftrike their roots into certain trees, and 
from thence derive their nouriflunent. Both kinds, after growing to a great height, 
incline again to the earth, on which they creep till they meet with another tree, to the 
top of which they climb before, and then again renew their inclination towards the 
earth ; and thus form a labyrinth of ligatures. Some are even feen extended from the 
top of one tree to another, like a cord. 'I'hey arc fo remarkably flexile, that no bend¬ 
ing or twilling can break them. But if not cut at the proper time, they grow of an 
unwieldy bigiiefs. The flendereft of them are about four or five lines in diameter, but 
the molt common fize is between fix and eight; though there are others much thicker, 
but of little or no ufe, on account of the hardnefs contra(rted in their long growth. 
I’he chief ufe of them is for lafliing, tying, or faftening diflereiit things together ; and, 
by twilling feveral of them in the nature of ropes, they make cables and hawfers for 
the balzas and final 1 vefl’els; and are found by experience to lart a long time in the 
water. 

In thefe forells alfo grows a tree, calle 4 very properly Matapalo, i. e. kill-timber. 
It is of itfelf a weak tree ; but, growing near another of confiderable bulk, and coming 
into contadl with it, Ihoots above it, when, expanding its branches, it deprives its 
neighbour of the rays of the fun. Nor is this all; for| as this imbibes the juices of 
the earth, the other withers and dies. After which, it becomes lord of the foil, and 
increafes to fuch a bulk, that very large canoes are made of it; for which its wood is, 
of all others, the bell adapted, being very light and fibrous. 


CHAP. II. — Dijicultics attending our making the 7 teccjfary Obfervations for meafuring 
• the Length of an Arch of the Meridian, and the Manner of our Living during the 
Operations. 

AIX the progrefs made during one.whole year, which w^e fpent in coming to Quito, 
was the furmounting'the difficulties of the pallage, and at length reachinjj that country 
where we were to enter on the principal part of our commiffion. Nor will even this 
appear a fmall matter, if the great diftance and diverfity of climates be confidered. A 
few of the firrt. days after our arrival were fpent in making proper returns for the civili- 
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ties we had received from all perfons of rank; after which, we began to deliberate on 
the beft methods of performing our work; and the rather, as M. Bouguer and de la 
Condamine were now arrived. The former reached Quito on the loth of June, by the 
fame road of Guaranda; and the latter on the 4th of the fame month, having taken his 
route by the river of Emeralds, in the government of Atacames. 

Our firft operation was, to meafure a piece of ground, which was to be the bafe of 
the whole work; and this we finifhcd during the remainder of the current year. But 
it proved a very difficult and fatiguing operation, from the heat of the fun, and the 
winds and rains, which continually incommoded us. I’he plain made choice of for this 
bafe is fituated two hundred and forty nine toifes lower than Quito, and four leagues to 
the north-eaft of that city. It is called the plain of Yariiqiii' from a village of that name 
near it. Thus plain was particularly chofen, as the beil r.Japted to our operations; for 
though there are feveral others in this diftrift, yet all of them lay at too great a diftance 
from the dirc6:ion of our bafe. Thg quality, difpujitiun, and lower fituation, all contri¬ 
bute to render it lefs cold than Quito. Ealtwanl it is defended l)y the lofty Cordillera 
of Guamani and Pambamarca, and weftward by that of Pichinr]i:i, 'fhe foil is en¬ 
tirely fand ; fo that, befides the heat naturally rel'ulting from tlie ilired rays of the fun, 
it is increafed by the rays being reverberated by the two (’.cndillcras ; hence it is alfo 
expofed to violent tempefts of thunder, lightning, and rai.n; bin, txing quite open 
towards the north and fouth, fuch dreadful whirlwinds foi i^erc, that the whole inter¬ 
val is filled with columns of fand, carried up by the rapitmy and gyrations of violent 
eddy winds, which fometimes produce fatal conlequcncc-s: one melancholy inftance 
happened while we were there ; an Iiidian, being caught in tfie centre of one of thefe 
bi^s, died on the fpot. It is not, itideed, at all ftrange, that the quantity of fand in 
one of thefe columns Ihould totally ffop all relpiration in any living creature, who has 
the misfortune of being involved in it. 

Our daily labour was, to meafure the length of this plain in a horizontal diredion, 
and, at the fame time, by mean# of a level, to corred the inequalities of the ground ; 
beginning early in the morning, and continuing to purfue our talk clofcly till evening, 
unlefs interrupted by extreme bad weather; when we retired to a rent always pitched 
for that purpofe, as well as for a retreat at noon, when the heat of the fun became too 
great for us, after the fatigue of the morning. 

We at firft intended to have formed our bafe in the plain of Cayambe, fituated twelve 
leagues to the north of Quito. Accordingly, the company firft repaired to this plain, 
to view it more attentively. Irf this place we loft M. Couplet, on the i yth of Septem¬ 
ber 1736, after only two days illnefs. He was indeed flightly indifpofed when we fet 
out from Quito; but, being of a ftrong conftitution, his zeal for the fervice would, 
not permit him to be abfent at our firft eflay. On his arrival, however, his diftemper 
rofe to fuch a height, that he had only two days to prepare for his paffage into eternity; 
but we had the fatisfadion to fee he performed his part with exemplary devotion. This 
almoft fubitaneous death of a perfon in the flower of his age, was the more alarming, as 
none of us could difeover the nature of his difeafe. 

The menfuration of the bafe was fucceeded by obferving the angles, both horizontal 
and vertical, of the firft triangles we intended to form ; but many of them were not pur- 
fued, the form and difpofition of the feries being afterwards altered to very great advan¬ 
tage. In order to this, M. Verguin, with fome others, was fent to draXv a geopraphical map 
of the parts fouth of Quito; whilft M. Bouguer did the fame with regard to the northern 
parts; a talk%e jfbund abfolutely neceffary, in order to determine the points where the 
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finals fliould be placed, fo as to form the moft regular triangles, and whofe fides Ihould 
not be intercepted by higher mountains. 

During thefe operations, M. de la Condamine went to Lima, in order to procure 
money on recommendatory letters of credit, which he had brought from France, for 
defraying the expences of the company, till remittances arrived; and Don George 
Juan followed him, in order to confer with the viceroy of Peru, for amicably deter¬ 
mining fome differences which had arifen with the new prefideni. 

Thefe two gentlemen, having happily terminated their refpe6Hve affairs, returned to 
Quito about the middle of June, when both M. Bouguer and thofe who furveyed the 
fouthern parts had finifhed their plans. It was now determined to continue the feries 
of triangles to the fouth of Quito; and the company accordingly divided themfelves 
into two bodies, confilling of French and Spaniards, and each retired to the part 
afligned him; Don George Juan and M. Godin, who were at the head of one party, 
went to the mountain of Pambamarca; while M. Bouguer, De la Condamine, and 
myfelf, together with our affiftants, climbed up to the highelt fummit of Pichincha. 
Both parties fuffered not a little, both from tiie feverity rf the cold, and the irnpetuofity 
of the winds, which on thefe heights blew with inceffant violence; and thefe difficulties 
were the more painful to us, as we had been little ufed to fuch fenfations. Thus in 
the torrid zone, nearly under the equinotfial, where it is natural to fuppofe we had 
moft to fear from the hcat^our greateft pain was caufed by the exceffivenefs oi the 
cold, the intenfenefs of wHlh may be conjeftured from the following experhnents 
made by the thermometer, carefully flicltcred from the wind, on the top of Pichincha; 
the freezing point being at looo. 

On the 15th of Auguft, 1737, at twelve at noon, the liquor was at the height of 
1003. At four in the evening, at looif. At fix in the evening, at 998I. 

On the i6th of Auguft, at fix in the morning, at 997. At ten in the forenoon, at 
1005. At twelve at noon, at 1008. At five in the evening, at looif. At fix in the 
evening, at 9994. 

On the 17th, at three quarters after five in the morning, 996. At nine in the 
morning, at looi. At three quarters after twelve, at 1010. At a quwter after two 
in the mtemoon, at 1012L At fix in the evening, at 999. iVnd at ten in the even¬ 
ing, at 998. 

Our firft fcheme for fhelter and lodging, in thefe uncomfortable regions, was, to 
pitch a field-tent for each company; but on Pichincha this could not be done, from 
the narrownefs of the fummit; and we were obliged to be contented Avith a hut, fo 
fmall, that wc could hardly all creep into it. Nor will this appear ftrange, if the 
reader confiders the bad difpofition and fmallnefs of the place, it being one of the 
loftieft crags of a rocky mountain, one hundred tcifes above the higheft part of the 
defert of Pichincha. Such was the fituation of c ur m;uifion, which, like all the other 
adjacent parts, foon became covered with ice and fno a'. The afeent up this ftupend- 
ous rock, from the bafe, or the place where the mules could come, to our habitation, 
was fo craggy, as only to be climbed on foot, and to perform it, coft us four hours 
continual labour and pain, from the violent ^efforts of the body, and the fubtility of 
the air; the latter being fuch, as to render refpiration difficult. It was my misfortune, 
when I climbed fomething a^ve half way, to be fo overcome, that I fell down, and 
remained a ^long time without fenfe or motion ; and, as I was told, with dl the ap¬ 
pearances of death in my face. Nor was I able to proceed after coming to myfelf, 
but was obliged to return to the foot of the rock, where our fervants and inftruments 
renunned. The next day I renewed the attempt of* climbing the rock; though pro- 
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bably I ihould have had no better luccefs than before, had not fome Indians affifted me 
in the mofl fteep and difficult places. 

ITie ftrange manner of living which we were reduced to, may not, perhaps, prove 
unentertaining to the reader j and therefore I fhall, as a fpecimen of it, give a fuccinft 
account of what we fuffered on Pichincha. For this del’ert, both with regard to the 
operations we performed there, and its inconveniences, differing very little from others, 
an idea may be very eafily formed of the fatigues, hardffiips, and dangers, to whiclt 
we were continually expofed. The principal difference between the feveral deferts, 
confided in their greater or lelTer diftance from places where we could procure pro- 
vifions; and in the inclemency of the weather, which was proportionate to the height of 
the mountains, and the feafon of the year when we vifited them. 

We generally kept within our hut. Indeed, we were obliged to do this, both on 
account of the intenfenefs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and our being con¬ 
tinually involved in fo thick a fog, that an obje£l: at fix or eight paces was hardly dif- 
cernible. When the fog cleared up, the clouds, by their gravity, moved nearer to 
the furfece of the earth, and on all fides furrounded the mountain to a valt diftance, 
reprefenting the fea, with our rock like an iiland in the centre of it. When this hap¬ 
pened, we heard the horrid noifes of the tempefts, which then difeharged themfelves 
on Quito and the neighbouring country. We faw the lightnings iflue from the clouds, 
and heard the thunders roll far beneath us ; and whilfl ^ lower parts were involved 
in tempefts of thunder and rain, we enjoyed a delightful fOTiity; the wind was abated, 
the fky clear, and the enlivening rays of the fun moderated the feverity of the cold. 
But our circumftances were very different when the clouds rofe; their thicknefs ren¬ 
dered refpirarion difficult; the fnow and hail fell continually, and the wind returned 
with all its violence ; fo that it was impoffible entirely to overcome the fears of being, 
together with our hut, blown down the precipice on whofe edge it was built, or of 
bemg buried under it by the daily accumulations of ice and fnow. 

The wind was often fo violent in thefe regions, that its velocity dazzed the fight; 
whilft our fears were increafed by the dreadful conculfions of the precipice by the fall 
of enormous fragments of rocks. Thefe cralhes were the more alarming, as no other 
noifes are heard in thefe deferts. And, during the night, our reft, which we fo greatly 
wanted, was frequently difturbed by fuch hidden founds. When’the weather was 
any thing fair with us, and the clouds gathered about fome of the other mountains 
which had a connedion with our obfervations, fo that we could not make all the ufc 
we defired of this interval of good weather, we left our hut, to exercife ourfelves, in 
order to keep us warm. Sometimes we defeended to fome fmall diftance, and at others 
amufed ourfelves with rolling large fragments of rocks down the precipice ; and thefe 
many times required the joint ftrength of us all, though we often faw the fame per¬ 
formed by the mere force of the wind. But we always took care, in our excurfions, not 
to g9 too far, but that on the leaft appearance of the clouds gathering about our 
cottage, which often happened very fuddenly, we could regain our fhelter. The door 
of our hut was faftened with thongs of leather, and on the infide not the fmalleft 
crevice was left unftopped; befides whicif, it was very compadly covered with ftraw. 
But, notwithftanding all our care, the wind penetrated through. The days were often 
little, better than the nights; and, all the light we enjoyed was that of a lamp or two, 
which we kept burning, that we might diminguilh one another, and improve our time 
as much as poffible in reading. Though our hut was fmall, and crowded with in¬ 
habitants, befides the heat of the lamps, yet the intenfenefs of the cold was fuch, that 
every otpfc of us was obliged to have a chafing dilh of coals, Thefe precautions would 
• fi' have 
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faaverendtfi^ riMux of the climate fupportable, had not the imminent danger 
of peri^g by bdng blown down the precipice rouf(^ us, every time it fnowed, to 
encounter the feverity of the outward ^air, and fally out with (hovels, to fite ^e roof 
of our hut from the maffes of fnow which were gathering on it. Nor would it, with* 
out this precaution, have been able to fupport the weight. We were not, indeed, 
without fervants and Indians; but they were fo benumbed with the cold, that it was 
with great difficulty we could get them out of a fmall tent, where they kept a con¬ 
tinual fire. So that all we could obtain from them was, to take their turns in this 
labour; and even then they went very unwillingly about it, and confequently per¬ 
formed it flowly. 

It may be eafily conceived what we fuffered from the afperities of fuch a climate. 
Our feet were Iwelled, and fo lender, that we could not even bear the heat, and 
walking was attended with extreme pain. Our hands were covered with chilblains; 
our lips fwelled and chopped ; fo that every motion, in fpeaking or tfie like, drew 
blood y confequently we were obliged to a ftrid taciturnity, and but little difpofed to 
laugh, an extenfion of t 5 e lips producing fiflures, very painful for two or three days 
together. 

Our comnjon food in this inhofpitablc region was a little rice boiled with fonie fiefh or 
fowl, which w'e procured from Quito ; and, inftead of fluid water, our pot was filled 
with ice ; we had the fatn^efource with regard to w'hat we drank; and, while we. were 
eating, every one was obiged to keep his plate over a chafing-difh of coals, to prevent 
his provifions from freezing. The fame was done w'ith regard to the water. At firft we 
imagined, that drinking ftrong liquors would diffufe a heat through the body, and con- 
fequenily render it lefs fenfible of the painful ftiarpnefs of the cold ; but, to our fur- 
prife, we felt no manner of ftrength in them, nor were they any greater prefervative 
againft the cold than common water. For this reafon, together with the apprehenfion 
that they might prove detrimental to our health, befides the danger of contrafling an 
ill habit, we difcontinued their ufe, having recourfe to them but very feldum, and then 
fparingly. We frequently gave a fmall quantity to our Indians, together with part of 
the provifions which were continually fent us from Quito, befides a daily falary of four 
times as much as they ufually earn. " 

But, notwithftanding all thcfe encouragements, we found it impoflible to keep the 
Indians together. On their firft feeling the rigours of the climate, their thoughts were 
immediately turned on deferring us. The firft inftance we had of this kind was fo un- 
expeiSled, that, had not one of a better difpofition than the reft ftaid with us, and ac¬ 
quainted us of their defign, it might have proved of very bad confequence. The affair 
was this: there being on the top of the rock no room for pitching a tent for them, they 
ufed every evening to retire to a cave at the foot of the mountain, where, befides a na¬ 
tural diminution of the cold, they could keep a continual fire, and confequently aijoyed 
more comfortable quarters than their mailers. Before they withdrew at night, they faf- 
tened on the outfide the door of our hut, which was fo low that it was impoflible to go 
in or out without ftooping ; and as every night the hail and fnow which had follen 
formed a wall againft the door, it was the bufmefs of one or W "» to come up early and 
remove this obftruftion, that, when we pleafed, we might open ihe door. For though 
our Negro fervants were lodged in a little ttnt, their hands and feet were fo covered 
with chilblains, that they would rather have fuflered themfelves to have been killed than 
move. The Indians therefore came conftantly up to difpatch this work betwixt nine 
and ten in the morning; but we had not been there above four or five days, when we 
were not a little jdarm^ to fee tdn, eleven, and twelve come, without any news of our 
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lab^irets, when we were relieved 'by tile hondd fervim mcationed abov^ wHo Im^ 
witl^bod the fedti^fion of bis countrymen, and mformed us c^ the d^fefdon ctf the four 
bthe«. , After great difficulty, he opened a way* for us to come out, wh^ we aU fell 
to clearing our habitation from the malTes of fnow. We then fent the Indian to the cor. 
regidor of Quito with advice of our condition, who, with equal difpatch, fent others, 
threatening to chaftife them feverely if th^ were wanting in their duty. 

But the fear of punilhment wms not fufiicient to induce them to fupport the rigour of 
our iituation ; for within two days we miffed them. On this fecond defci tion, the cor* 
regidor, to prevent other inconveniences, fent four Indians u*der the care of an alcalde, 
and gave orders for their being relieved every fourth day. 

Twenty-three tedious days we fpent on this rock, viz. to the 6th of September, and 
even wathoutany poffibility of finifhing our obfervations of the angles; for, when it was 
fair and clear weather with us, the others, on wliofe fummits were eroded the fipials 
which formed the triangles for meafuring the degrees of the meridian, were hid in 
clouds 5 and when (as we conjedured, for we could never plainly difeern them) thofe 
were clear, Pichincha was involved in clouds. It was therefore neceffary to ered our 
fignals in a lower fituation, and in a more favourable region. • I’his, however, did not 
produce any change in our habitation till December, wben, having finilhed the obferv¬ 
ations which particularly concerned Pichincha, we proceeded to others ; but with no 
abatement ather of inconveniences, cold or fatigue, the places where we made all our 
obfervations being ncceffarily on the higheft parts of the deferfs ; fo tliat the only refpite, 
in which we enjoyed fome little eafe, was during the Ihort interval of pafling from one 
to the Other. 


In all our ftations fubfequent to that on Pinchincha, during our fatiguing menfura- 
tiori of the degrees of the meridian, each company lodged in a field-tent, w'hich, though 
fmall, we found lefs inconvenient than our Pinchincha hut, though at the fame time we 
had more trouble, being oftener obliged to clear it from the fnow, as the weight of it 
would other\»Ife have demolifhed the tent. At firft, indeed, we pitched it in the moft 
Iheltered places; but, on taking a refblution that the tents themfclvcs fhould ferve for 
fignals, to prevent the inconvenience of thofe of w'ood, we removed tliem to a more ex- 
pofed fituation, where the impetuofity of the Vrinds fometimes tore up the piquets, and 
blew them down. Then we were not a little pleafed with our having bVouglit fupernu- 
merary tents, and with our dexterity in pitching another infiead of that which the wind 
had tom away. Indeed, without tliis precaution, we fliould have been in the utmoft 
danger of periflaing. In the defert of Afuay we particularly experienced the benefit of 
this expedient j three tents belonging to our company being obliged to be pitched one 
after another, till at laft they all became unfit for ufe, and two ftout poles were broken. 
In this terrible condition our only refource was to quit the poll, which was next to the 
figfial of Sinafaguan, and flielter ourfelves in a breach or chafm. The two companies 
w^re both at that time on this defert, fo that the fufferings of both were equal. The 
Indians who attended us, not willing to bear the feverity of the cold, and difgufted with 
'the frequent labour of clearing the tent from the fnow, at the firft ravages of the wind, 
deferted us. Thus we were obliged to perform every thing ourfelves, till others were 
fent us from a feat about three leagues diftant at the bottom of the mountain. 

' While we were thus labouring under a variety of difficulties frcMn the wind, fnow, 
fro^ft, and the cold, which we here found more levere than in any other part; forfaken 
by bbr Mians, ^ or no provifions, a fcarcity of fuel, and in a manner deftitute of 
Ihelteili'the good prieft of Cannar, a townfituated at the foot of thefe Cordilleras, fouth* 
wleft firoih the fignal of Sinafaguan, about five league from it, and the road very diffi¬ 
cult. 
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Cult, was offo&g bis •prayets for us; for he, and all the Spaniards ^'.the tp>i^n, fr^ 
thelHacknefe of 4 ne clouds, gave us over for loft ;' fp that, after finllhiflg pdj; obfo'rv- 
ations, we paired through thetotyn; they viewed us with aftonilhment, ^4'^ceived us 
with the moft cordial figns of delight, adding their congratulations, as if we had, amidft 
the moft threatening dangers, obtained a glorious viftory; and, doubtlefs, 'otir opera-, 
tions muft appear to them a very extraordinary perfoniiance, if we confider the. niext 
preffible'horror with which they view thofe places where we had palTed fo many 
days. 

It was at fir ft determined to erecl fignals of wood in the form of a pyramid; but to 
render our ftay in the piercing colds of thefe regions as fliort as pollible, we abandoned 
that intention, of which there would have been no end ; becaufe, after remaining feveral 
days in the denfeft parts of the clouds, when a clear interval happened, the fign^ could 
not be diftinguiftied : foine the winds had blown downj^. and others had been carried 
away by the Indians who tended their cattle on the fides of the mountams, for the fake 
of the timber and ropes. I’o remedy which, the only expedient was to make the very 
tents in which we lodged ferve for fignals ; for the orders of the magiftrates, and thfeat- 
enings of the priefts, were of little confeqiience in fuch a defert country, where it was 
alinoft impoHible to difeover the delinquents. 

The deferts of the mountains of Pambamarca and Pichincha were the ndviciates, in 
which vve were inured to the fevere life we led from the beginning of Auguft' 1737 tothe 
end of July 1739. Durirfg which time, our company occupied thirty-five deferts, and 
that of Don George Juan, thirty-two, the particulars of which lhall be enumerated, to¬ 
gether with the names of all thofe on which we creCled fignals for fornpng the triangles; 
in all which the inconveniences were the fame, except that they became iefs fenfible, in 
proportion as our bodies became inured to fatigue, and naturalized to the inclemencies 
of tllofe regions, fo that in time we were reconciled to a continual folitude, coarfe pro- 
vifions, and otten a fcarcity of thefe. The diverfity of temperatures did not in the leaft 
all'eft us, when we defeended from the intenfe cold of one of thofe deferts into the plains 
and Valleys, where the hear, though but moderate, feemed excelfive to thofe contipg 
from fuch frozen regions. LalUy, without any concern, we encountered the 4 angers 
‘unavoidable among thofe fteep precipices, and a great variety of others to which we 
were continually expofed. The little cabins of the Indians, and the ftallsfor cattle fcat- 
tered up and down on the Ikirts of the mountains, and where we ufed to lodge in pur 
pivlTage from one defert to another, were to us fpacious palaces; mean villages appeared 
like fplenJid cities, and the converfation of a prieft, and two or three of his companions, 
charmed ms like the banquet of Xenophon: the little markets held in thofe towns, when 
we hapjjened to pafs through them on a Sunday, feemed tc vi*' as if filled with all the 
variety of Seville fair. I'hus the leaft obje£t became inagniued, w'hen we defoended 
for two or three days from our exile, which jn fome places lafted fifty days fuccelfively; 
and it muft be owned, that there were particular,occafions when our lufFerings were fuch 
that nothing could have fupported us under them, and animated us to perfeveye, but 
that honour and fidelity which jointly confpired to induce both companies, whatever 
Ihould be the confequence, not to leave imperfe«ft a workfo long defired by all civilized 
nations, and fo particularly countenanced by the two powerful^ -t marchs our fovereigns. 

It nmy not be amifs here to iufonn.the reader of the different ppimons conceived by 
the neighbouring inbjtbitams, with regard to our eiyterprife. Some admired our refo- 
lution, others could not tell what conftrutHon to put upon our perfeverance; and even 
thofe of the beft parts and education among them were utterly at a lofs what to think. 
They made it iheir.buiiaefe to examine the Indians concerning the life we led, but , the 
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anfwers they received only tended to increafe their doubts and aftfmiihm^. They 
law that thofe people, though naturally hardy, robuft, and inured to fadgyes, could 
not be prevailed upon, notwithftanding the encouragement of double pay, to continue 
any time with us. The ferenity in which we lived on, thofe dreaded places was not 
unknown to them j and they faw with wliat tranquillity and conftancy we paffed from 
one fcene of folitude and labour to anotlior. This to them appeared fo ftrange, that 
they were at a lofs what to attribute it to. Some confidered us as little better than 
lunatics, others more fagacioufly imputed the whole to covetoufnefs, and that we were 
certainly , endeavouring to dilcover fome rich minerals by particular methods of our 
own invention j others again fufpefted that we dealt in magic; but all were involved 
in a labyrinth of confufion with regard to the nature of our defign. And the more 
they refleded on it, the greater was their perplexity, being unable to difeover any thing 
proportionate to the pains and hardlhips we underwent. And even when we informed 
them of the real motive of this expedition, which caufed fo much attonifhment, their 
ignorance of its imj>ortance would not fulFer them to give credit to what we faid ; fuf- 
peding that we concealed, under the veil of an incomprehenfible chimera, our real 
pradices, of which, as I have already obferved, they had no good opinion. 

Among feveral pleafant adventures which this occafioned, I lhall only mention two, 
both of which are flill frelh in my memory ; and may ferve to illuftratc tlie llrangc 
ideas thefe ignorant people formed of us. While we were at the fignal of Vengotafm, 
ereded on a defert at no great diftance from the town of Latacunga, about a league 
from the place where we had pitched our field-tent was a cow-houle, where we con- 
ftautly paffed the night; for the afeent not being remarkably difficult, we could every 
morning, in fair weather, return foon enough to the lent to begin pur obfervations. 
One morning as we were pafling to die fignal, we faw at a diltance three or four 
Indians, in appearance on their knees j and we found indeed, on our approaching 
nearer, that this was their real pollure; we alfo obferved that their hands were joined, 
and that they uttered words in their language with the greateft fervour and the molt 
fupplicant accent; but by the pofition of their eyes, it was evident that we were the 
peribns whom they thus addreffed. We feveral times made figns for rhem to rife, 
but they ftill kept their pollure till we were got at a confiderable diftance. Wc hacl 
fcarce begun to prepare our inftruments within the tent, when we wefe alarmed with 
a repetition of the fame fupplicant vociferations. On going out to know the caufe, wc 
found the fame Indians again on their knees before the tent; nor were we able, by all 
the figns we could make, to raife them from that pofture. 'I'here fortunately happened 
at that time to be with us a fervant who underftood both the Indian and Spanilh lan¬ 
guages ; and having direded him to alk thefe poor people what they wanted of us, 
we were informed that the eldeft of them was the father of the others, and that his 
afs being either flrayed or ftolen, he came to us, as perfons who knew every thing, 
to entreat us to coininiferate his great lofs, and put him in a method of recovering his 
beaft. This fimplicity of the Indians afibrded us no fmall entertiiinment j and though 
we did all we could, by means of our interpreter, to undeceive them, we found they 
were equally tenacious of this ftrange error as of genuflexion ; and would ftill believe, 
that nothing was hid from us; till having wearied themfelves with thefe clamorous 
vociferations, and finding we took no notice of them, they retired, with all the marks 
of extreme forrow that we would not condefeend to inform them where they might find 
the afs J and with a firm perfuafion that our refufal proceeded from ill-nature^ and not 
from ignorance. 6 
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The other adventare I fliall mention, happened to myfelf in particular, and not with 
fimple and i^orant Indian peafants, but with one of the principal inhabitants of 
Cuenca. While the whole company were on the mountain of Bueran, not far from the 
town of Cannar, I received a menage from the prieft of that place, informing me, that two 
Jefuits of my acquaintance were palling that way, and, if I was defirous of feeing them,. 
I might find them at his houfe. As I was cheerfully defcending the mountain to enjoy 
tliis pleafing invitation, I happened to be overtaken by a gentleman of Cuenca, who 
was going to take a view of his lands in that jurifdiction, and had obferved me coming 
from our tent. He was, it feems, acquainted with my name, though he had never 
feen me; but obfeiving me drefl'ed in the garb of the Meltizos, and the lowell clafs 
of people, the only habit in which'we could perforin our operations, he took me for 
one of the fervants, and began to examine me; and I was determined not to undeceive 
him till he had finillied. Among other things, be told me, that neither he nor any 
body elfc would believe, that the afeertaining the figure and magnitude of the earth, 
as we pretended, could ever induce us to lead fuch a difmal and uncouth' life; that, 
however we might deny it, we had doubtlefs difeovered many rich minerals on thofe 
iohy deferts; adding, that perfons in his circumfiances were not to be fatisfird with 
line w^ords. Here I laboured to remove the prejudices he entertained againll our ope¬ 
rations ; but all I could fay only tended to confirm him in his notion; and, at parting, 
he added, that doubtlefs, by our profound knowledge in the magic art, we might 
make much greater difeoveries than thofe who were ignorant of it. Thefe opinions 
were blended wifli others equally abfurd and ridiculous ; but I found it impoffible to 
undeceive him, and accordingly left him to enjoy his owm notions. 

Our feries of triangles in tie fouth part being finillied, and a fecond bafe meafured 
by each company, to prove tm truth of our work, w'e began onr agronomical obfer- 
vations; but our inilruments not being perfectly adapted to that intention, we were 
obliged, in the month of December of the fame year, to reiurn to Quito, in order to 
conltruCl another, on whofe accuracy we could fafely rely; anu this employed us till 
the firft of Augufl; of the following year 1740 ; when, without any farther lofs of time, 
we again repaired to Cuenca, and immediately began our ol .fervations ; but thefe being 
very tedious, were not finillied before the end of Septonil er; the atmofphereof that 
country being very unfavourable to allronomica! obfervations. For, in ihe deferts, 
the clouds in which we were fo frequently involved hindered us from difeerning the other 
fignals ; and in the city, over which they Ipread a kind of perpetual pavilion, they hid the 
liars from us while they pafled the meridian; '! ut patience and refohuion, infpired by 
the importance of our enterprife, having cnaliled us at lalt to perform our talk on the 
fouth Tide of the equator, we prepared for our journey to tiii north of it, in order to 
make the allronomical obfervations at the other extremity of the arch of the meridian, 
and thus put the finilhing hand to our work*- but this was for feme time retarded by 
an accident of importance which called us to Li na. 

In December 17^3, the reafons which detained us at Lima, Guayaquil, and in 
Chili, no longer fubfilling, we returned to Quito in January 1744, when Don George 
Juan and I prolonged the arch of the meridian four triangles, bv which it was extended 
Ho the place where M. Godin, in 1740, had made the fecond ..oronomical obfervatlon, 
and winch he now repeated, and finilhcd in the month of May 1744. 

Meffrs.Bouguer and M. de la Condamine having at that time finillied the feveral parts 
affigned to them, had left Quito, in order to return to France; the former by the way 
ol Cartha^ena, and the latter by the river of the Amazons ; but the reft of the com¬ 
pany remained.therefome time; fome for fear of being taken by the enemy, fome for 
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vrant of the means to defray the charges neceifary In fo long a joumejr, atid others on 
account of their having contraftcd fome obligations, and were unwilling to leave .the 
country till they could difcharge them. So that in the former only the natural delire 
of returning to their country prevailed, in order there to repofe themfelves after fuch 
a feries of labours and hardlhips, by which the 'health and vigour of all were in foilte 
meafure impaired. 


CHAP. III. —- The Names of the Deferts and other Places where the Signals were erePled 
for forming the Scries of Triangles for mcafuring an Arch of the Meridian. 

IN order to gratify the curiofity of the reader with regard to our operations, I lhall 
mention in feparate articles, the places where each company made their obfervations, 
and the time they were obliged to remain there; omitting a detail of circumftance''-, 
many of which would be little more than a paraphrafe on the fubjed of the preceding 
chapter* Nor lhall I here include thofe ftations ufed in the year 1736, after mcafuring 
the bafe of Yaruqui, both on its extremities and in the deferts of Pambainarca and 
Yllahalo; for the difppfition of the triangles being afterwards altereil, they were 
repeated. Therefore, confidcring them at not ufed at that time, 1 Hull begin wfih 
thofe ftations in which no fuch arcumftances happened, and range them in the order 
they were occupied. 

Deferts on which the Signals were ere^cd for the Operations conduced by M. de la Conda* 

mine and niyfeif 

I. — Signal on the Dcfert of Pichincha. 

The fignal was at firft ereded on the higheft fummit of Pichincha, but afterwards 
removed to another ftation at the foot of the pic; the top having been afterwards found 
not to be the nioft proper place. We began our obfervations on this mountain on the 
i4thof Augu.ft 1737, but could not fmilh them before the beginning of December 
following. ‘ 

II. — The Signal on Oyambaro, the South Extremity of the Bafe of Yaruqui. 

On the 2cth of December 1737, we removed to Oyambaro ; and finilhed our ob¬ 
fervations neceifary to be made there on the 29th of the fame month. 

III. —•'Signal on Caraburu, the Northern Extremity of the Bafe of Yaruqui. 

On the 30th of December we palfed to Caraburu, and continued there till the 24th 
of January 1738. This long ftay was partly occafioned by the badnefs of the weather, 
and partly by the want of fignals. 

IV. — Signal on the Defert of Pambamarca. 

On this defert of Pambamarca, where we had before been in 1736, on finilhing the 
meafurement at Yaruqui, a fecond fignal was ereded here, and we went up the 36th 
of J^uary 1738, where we remained till the 8th of February; and thou^ we had 
not Iiere tro difficulties of the ice and fnow to ftruggle with, as on Pichincha and otiier 

fubfequ&t 
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fubfequent ftadons, yet we were, extremely incommoded by the velocity of the winds, 
which were fo violent that it was difficult to Hand ; and, notwithftandihethe beft fhelter 
poffible to be procured, we often found it very difficult to keep the inftrument fteady; 
whi^h, of confequence, greatly increafed the difficulty of making the obfervatioRS with 
the neceflary accuracy. 


V. — Signal on the Mountain of Tanlagua. 

On the 12th of February we afcended the mountain of Tanlagua; and having the 
next day flnifhed our obfervations, returned. If this mountain be but fmall in com- 
parifon of others in this Cordillera, and thus faved us the many inconveniencies of a 
lofty ftation, yet the fteepnefs cf its fides put us to no fmall difficulty, there being no 
other poffible method of going up than by climbing; and the greateft care is requifite 
in fixing the hands and feet clofe and firm; nor is it poffible to climb it in lefs than 
four hours. The defcent, as may naturally be concluded, is little lefs hazardous, as 
you mull fit and Aide down much the greater part of it; and this muft be done gently, 
left, by celerity of motion, you tumble down the precipice. 

VI. — Signal on th# Plain of Changallt. 

On the 17th of March we removed to the fignal of Changalli, and finiftied the ne- 
ceffiiry obfervations on the 20th. We fpent the time here very comfortably. The 
fignal was credled on a plain, where neither the air nor weather molefted us ; and be¬ 
ing lodged in a farm-houfe near the fignal, and not far from the town of Pintac, we 
had all the neceflary conveniencies of life, the want of which we often feverely felt in 
the deferts. 'I’hefe comforts did not, however, in the leaft abate our diligence to avail 
ourfelves of every inftant when the fignals on the mountains were not concealed in 
clouds. But one circumftance which lengthened our ftay was, that fome of the fignals 
were wanting, having been blown down by the wind j it was therefore refolved, that 
for the future the field-tents ftould fervefor fignals. And, accordingly, we afterwards 
conftantly purfued this method. 


VII. — Signal on the Dcfert of Pucaguaico, on the Side of the Mountain Catopaxf. • 

This mountain we afcended the 21ft of March, and cm the 4th of April were obliged 
to return, after in vain endeavouring to finiffi our obfervations. For, not to mention 
our own fufferings, the froft and fnow, together with the winds, which blew fo vio¬ 
lently that they feemed endeavouring to tear up that dreadful voLano by its rdbts, ren¬ 
dered the making obfervations abfolutely imprafticable. Such is indeed the rigour of 
this climate, that the very beafts avoid it; nor could our mules be kept at the place 
where we, at firft, ordered the Indians to take care of them; fo that they were obliged 
to wander in fearch of a milder an, and fometimes to furh a diftance that we had often 
no fmall trouble in finding them. 

At Pucaguaico we however faw the neceffity of either erefting the fignal further to 
%he fouth, or fetting up another in the intermediate fpace. Se\ t .al confultations were 
held, to •determine on the beft method ;• but, as other things were neceffary to be done 
before w'e^me to a conclufion, the operations were fufpended, and thfr interval fpent 
in making obfervations on the velocity of found, and other phyfical fubjefts. Every 
Aing being ready for renewing ouf operations, we a fecond time afcended Pucaguaico 
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on the t6th of Auguft, and it was our good fortune by the a ad to have finifhed all. our 
necelTary operations. 


VIII. ■— Signal on the Defert Corazon. 

On the 12th of July, before we had finilhed our operations at the ftation of Puca- 
guaico, we afccnded to the defert Corazon, wherS^we daid till the 9th of Auguft. This 
mountain is nearly of the fame height with that of Pichincha ; and its loftieft fuminit, 
like that of the former, a rock of corifiderable altitude. At the foot of this rock the 
iignal was erected ; and thus our ftation nearly refeinbled that of Pichincha. 'I'here was 
indeed this confiderable difference, that our fufl'erings from the winds, froft, and fnows, 
were confiderably lefs. 


IX. — Signal on Papa-urco. 

It had been determined that Papa-urco fliould be the place where the intermediate 
iignal betwixt thofe of Pucaguaico and Vengotafm fliould be erected. This mountain, 
which is of a middling height, w^e afeended the 1 ith of Auguft, and continued on it 
till the 16th, when we returned to Pucaguaico j fo that this eafy mountain was a kind 
of retting-place between the two painful ft^ons of Corazon and Pucaguaico. 

X.— Signal on the Mountain of Milin ; 

Whofe height is nearly the fame with that of the Papa-urco. We afccnded it on 
the 23d of Auguft, and by the 29th had finiflied die necelfaj-y obfervations. 


XJ. — Signal on the Mountain Vengotafm. 

The mountain of Vengotafin is not reniaikably high, but our Ihiy on it was longer 
than we at firft imagined ; for, after finifliing our obfervations on the 4th ol Si'pteinber, 
Ibme diiSculties which arofe with regard to the pofltion of tlic following figual towards 
the fouth detained us till the i8th. However, the town of Lalacunga being contiguous, 
to the Ikirts of this mountain,'and having feveral farms in its neighbourhood, w( 
were at no lofs for many conveniencics of which we vere deflitute in feverai other 
.ftations. 


XII. — Signal on the Mountain of Chalapu. 

Our ftay on this mountain was ftiorter than on any other in the whole feries of tri¬ 
angles; for we condnued only part of four days, going up the 20th and coming down 
the a^d. It is none of the higheft mountains, and has in its neighbourhood the town 
of Hambatq, and its fleirts diverfified with feats and farms; but the aclivity is fo fteep, 
Aat the fafeft way is to afeend it on foot. 

XIII. — Signal of Cliichichoco. 

The fignal of Chichichoco was crewed on*the fide of the mountain of that name, 
which is a branch of the famous fnowy mountain of Carguairafo.. Here we ftayed 
only from the 24th to the 29th of September. . Though the fpot where we placed the 
was of a very inconfiderable height When compared with that of the other moun- 
itains, yet, from its proximity to Carguairafo, when the wind blew from that quarte^r, 
k was confiderably cold, but not coiiipartdile to that we felt on the defects, where ev^y 
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part was covered with ice, hail, or fnow. The day we left this place, while our 
Indians were loading the mules, and w-e in the tent ready to fet out on our journey, an 
earthquake was felt, which reached four leagues round the country. Our tent rocked 
from fide to fide, in conformity to the undulating motion obferved in the earth j this 
fliock was only one of the fmall concullions frequent in thofe parts. 

XIV. — SiGNAi. of Mulmul. 

'riiis figiial, aiivl the three following, occafioned fevera! journeys from one to another 
as, lor the greater accuracy of the obfervations, auxiliary triangles were to be formed, 
in order to verify the dillances refulting from tlie principal. The difficulty alfo of reci¬ 
procally (litlinguilhing feme fignals from others, obliged us to change their pofition, till 
the)- ftoc.'d in proper places; and confequently laid us under a neceffity of going often 
from one Ration to another. On the 8th of November, having finilhed all our ob/er- 
vations, the company removed to Riobamba, where 1 myfelf had been confined ever 
fince the 20th of October, with a critical difeafe, which at firfl attacked me at C.hichi- 
choco, and increafing at Mulmul, I was obliged to remain in a cow-houfe on that 
mountain, ironi whence I was removed to Riobamba j and this accident hmdered me 
from being prefent at the fignals XV, XV^jpnd XVII. which were thofe of Guayama, 
Limal, and Nabufo. 


XVITI. — Signal of Sifa-pongo. 

At the fignal of Sifa-pongo we continued from the 9th to the end of November j and 
here the trigonometrical obfervations were intermitted till Don George Juan and 
M. Godin returned from Quito, to which city they repaired in order to take fome mea- 
fures neceifary for the continuation of the work. But, that this interval might not be 
loft, M. Bouguer propofed to make fome experiments, in order to demonftrate the fyf- 
tem of attraction. The place he made choice of for thefe experiments, was the moun- 
tain of (Ihimborazo. In this ftation, and the following, of the fandy defert oi' the fame 
mountain, we fuSered more than on any other. 


XIX.— SioNAi, of Lalangido. 

On the defert of Lalangufo, our obfervations were continued from the 24th to the 
31ft of January 


XX. — Sign al on the Defert of Chufay. . 

The ftation on the defert of (ftmfay was one of the moft tedious in the W'hole feries 
of triangles, being un-avoidably dcuined on this dif grecable mountain from the 3d of 
February to the 24th of March. 'I’his delay was occafioned by the difficulty of pitching 
OI* proper places for erecting the fucceeding fignals, that they might ftand in full view, 
be eafily diftinguilhed one from another^ and form regular trianr'es. This was indeed 
a difficult talk, the lofty fummits of the mountains of the Corditlera of Azuay, where 
they were to be placed, intercepting each other from our fight. I’he tedioufnefs of this 
ftation wa^increafed by the rigour of the weather, the ftrength of the viTnds, and its 
great diftance from any place where we could procure convenient Ihelter and re- 
frelhments. 

VOL. XIV. • 3 K XXIa 
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XX,I. — Signal on the Defert of Tialoma. 

On the defert of Tialoma we continued from the 26th of March to the 25th of April, 
but had little, except the length of the time, to complain of. 

XXII.— Signal on the Defert of Sinafaguan. 

We arrived at the defert of Sinafaguan on the 27th of April, and left if on the 9tli 
of May, the only dear day \vc had during our flay ; but as we have already mentioned 
our fufferings on this dei'ert, it will be unnecelfary to repeat them here. 

XXIII. — Signal on the Defert of Bucran. 

Wc continued on the defert of Bueran from the loth of May to the ifl of June; 
but, befides the fmall height of the mountain, the town of Clannar being only two 
leagues diftant from it, we w'cre in w'ant of nothing. 'I’lie temperature of the air was 
alfo much more mild than on the other deforts; befides, wc had the great fatisfaclion 
of relieving our folitude by going to hear mafs on Sundays, and other tlays of precept, 
in the town. Thefe comforts had, howeHr, fomc allay; for while we continued on 
this defert, the animals, cottages, and Indians, fuffered three times in a very melancholy 
manner by tempefls of lightning, which fell on the neighbouring plains ; all thofe coun¬ 
tries, efpecially the defert of Burgay, which borders on that of Bueran, being fubjed to 
terrible florins. 


XXIV. — Signal on the Defert of Yafuay. 

Our obfervalions at the fignal of Yafuay were not finiflied till the i f th of July ; there 
being a ncceflily, before we could conclude them, to jiilch on the mod convi nient place 
for meafuring a fecond bafe, in order to prove the accuracy of all the preceding gemne- 
Irical operations ; and, after fixing on a pioper fpot, to determine where the fignals 
between Yafuay and the bafe could be mod properly placed. In order to this, we went 
to Cuenca, and from thence proceedi-d to the plains of Talqui and los Barm ;s. At lad 
it was determined that the bafe fliuuld be rneaiurcd in the ionner, by which the relult 
of tlie triangles was to be verified by my company, and that of the otlier in the plain of 
Lbs BanrTos. 'i'he retiuifite fignals alfo were erected ; and we returned to the defert of 
Yafuay, where we continued our obfervalions, which employetl us from the 7th to tht> 
j6th of .July. Though this moimtaiii is one of the highed in the whole territory of 
Cuenca, and the afcejit fo deep that there is no going up but on foot, nor even by that 
method without great labour, yet the cold is far from being fo intolerable as on .Sina- 
faguaii and the deferts north of that mountain. So that we cheerfully fupported the 
inconveniences of this flalion. 

XXV. — Signal on the Mountain of Borma. 

This mountain is but low, as are all the others in the neighbourhood of Cuenca, fo 
that I'icre wc were not impeded by any cloudy fummits. It was alfo our good fortune 
that Yafuay, contrary to our apprehenfions, was clear and vifible the whole 19th of 
.luly} fo that we finifhtd our obfervalions in two days agreeably. 

xxvi. 
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XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. — Signals of Pugin, Pillaebiquir, Alparupafca, and 

Chinan. 

The two iafl being the north and fouth extremities of the bafe of Talqui, the four 
nations of Pugin, Pillachiquir, Alparupafca, and Chinan did not require our attendance j 
for being near the bafe of Talqui, we daily went from the faim-hoult s where we lodged, 
and obfi-rved tlic atigles, except that of Pillacliiquir, to which, on account of its greater 
didance than that of the other figrials, there was a neceflity for our viliting ; but hap¬ 
pily concluding our obfervations the fame day we reached it, there was no nafon for our 
longer day. 

XXX. XXXI. — Signals of Guanacauri, and the Tower of the great Church of 

Cuenca. 

The feries of triangles, except the two lad at the extremities of the fecond bafe, being 
finilhed, it was nccellary to form other triangles, in order to fix the plac*e of the obfer- 
vatory where, when the geometrical obfervations wi're liniihed, the adronomical were to 
begin. 'I'liofe which fell to my lot, were a fignal on the mountain of Guanacauri, and 
the tower of the great church of Cuenca j^aiid li.ele angles were taken at the fame time 
the adronomical obfervations were making. 

At the north extremity of the arch of the meridian new triangles were afterwards 
formed, as w'c have already obferved in the foregoing chapter. "I'his rendered it necef- 
fary for us to make choice of diderent places on ihcfe mountains for erecting other 
fignals in order to form thefe triangles. The fame order which had been followed 
during the whole feries of menfuration, that each perfon fliould take tw'o angles of every 
triangle, was obferved here; and thofe alligned to me were the following ; 

XXXII. XXXIII. XXXIV. XXXV. — Signals on Guapulo, the Mountain of Cam- 

panario, and thofe of Cofm, and Mira. 

The obfervations to be made at thefe four ftations could not be fmilhcd till thofe 
.’ilarming realbn's which called us to Lima and Chili no longer fubfdled, and tve were 
returned to Quito. 'I'he work at the firft and lall llations was difpatched without the 
neceflity of lodging there ; for, being near Quito and the village of Mira, when the 
w'cather promifed us a favourable opportunity, it was only an eafy ride; but we found 
it very different with regard to the dations of Campanario and Cbfin. However, w'e 
left all the four at the fame time, namely, on the 23d ol' ?d:,y 1744 ; the day when 
Don George and myfelf put the finifliing hand to the adronomical obfervations which 
we had rc-afl'umed on the j 4th of February of the fame year; and thus the whole pro- 
cefs relative to the menfuration of an arch of the meridian was concluded. 

Sig)h?/s ended on Deferts^ 'isfe. where ihe Obfervations were conduded by Mr, Godin 

and Din George Juan. 

The ftations immediately fubfequent_ to the admeafurement of the bafe of Yaruqui, 
in the year 1736, and afterwards not made ufe of, as wc have already obferved, were 
common'to both companies; the method which was afterwards followed, for every one 
to obferve two angles in all the triangles, not having been thought of; though it both 
Ihortened the work, and, at the fame time, rendered it much eaficr: fo that Don George 
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Juan and Mr. Godin were on the defcrts of Yllahalo and Painbamarca, at tiie fame time 
with MelT. Bouguer and Condamine and inyfelf. 

I. II. — Signals on the Extremities of the Bafe of Yaruqui. 

In order to make the neceffary obfcrvations relating to thefe two fignals, they lefr 
Quito on the 20th of Aiiguit 1737, and had completely fiaiflied tluaii l)y the :7th. 

III . — SiGNAi, on the Defeit of Pambamarca.. 

After they had coucliidod all tlie neccH’ary obfervaiioiis at file extrcniiiies i>f the bale, 
they went without delay to tiie defert of Pambamarca, aiul couqiletely linilhed their 
operations by the firll ot September. 

IV. — StG.NAi, on the "vlountain of Taniagii;'. 

Having finiflicd their oblervations on ihe defert, thev e.'.rne (Unvn to the little town of 
Quenche, in that neighbourhood, in ot tier 10 j-.roceed from tla iice tf^ Idmiagiia; but 
the Indians, who were to accoiopativ them, being rf, fo-ngei;, f,, the cxtreiue feverity 
of the weather on that defert, dilcouraged by their ret tiii iiillerings on PaiiiL'nniaica, 
and knowing they fltould Hill fufl'er more on 'J'anlagua, uere not ft) be found ; and the 
lowell clafs of inhabitants in the town, apprehending that they (iiould be lent on this 
painful fcrvice, alfoleft their habitations and abfcdntletl; I'o that the jiiint endeavours of 
the alcalde anti prieft to difeover them proved inell’etlual; and after a delay of two whole 
days, the curate, with great difliculry, prevailed on the fr.crithui, and other Indians em¬ 
ployed in the fervice of the church, to accompany them, and take ca'e of the haideil 
mules as far as the farm-houfc of Tanlagua, where they arrived the 5th t)f Septenibtr. 
The next day they began to afeend the mountain, which, being very lleeji, touk lia-m 
up a whole day in climbing it. But this being more than the Indians were able to per- 
form, as they carried the field-tents, baggage, and infliuments, they were ol.ligeil to 
ftop half way ; fo that thofc on the top were under a nccefiity of pafling the ni;>hi 
there without any flielter ; and a hard Iroll coming on, they were almoll perilhcu widi 
cold; for they were I'o greatly aflefted by it, that they had no ufe of*their lindr*. rill 
they returned to a w’armer air. After all thefe hardfhips, the gentlemen could not linilh 
their obfcrvations, fome of the fignals being wanting, having either been blow'tr down 
by the winds, or carried away by the Indian herdlrncn: fo that, during the interval, 
while perlbns w'ere employed in erefting others, they returned to Quito, aticl applied 
themfelves to examine tlie divilions of the quadrants. '1 hefe operations, being- very 
tedious, employed them fill the month of December, when, all the fignals which were 
wanting being replaced, rhey again, on the 2olh of December, repaired to their poll at 
'I’anlagua; and on the 271!) finillied the olifervalions neceffary to be made at that 
llation. 


V. — Signal on the Mountain of Guapulo. 

The fjgnal of Guapulo being ercbled on a mountain of no groat height, and in the 
neighbourhood of Quito, their rcfidence was not neceffary ; for, by fetting out from the 
city at day-break, they could reach the field tent, where the inflrumeuts were left, early 
in the morning. Thefe jourmpys repeated every day, and though every moment of 
time was improved to the greated advantage, it was the 24th of January 1738 before 

2 they 
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they finiflied the obfervations, with that accurate precifion fo confjiicuous in all their 
operations. 

VI. — SiGNAi, on the Cordillera and Defert of Gurmani. 

.They were obliged to make two journeys to the mountain of Guamani, i' c fignal 
having been firft mifplaced, fo as nor to be feen from that erected ou Corazon ; and 
confequehtly there was a neceflity for removing it. And though, in or.ier .o do this, 
they afcended the mountain on the c-Sdi of January, they found it nci;e!y.u-y u. reiurn 
thither on the yth of February, when they were fortunate enough to finifo every thing 
remaining the very next day. 

VII, — SutN'Ai. on tlie Defert of Corazon. 

Tliis mountain alfo the gentlemen were obliged to vifit twice; the firfl journey was 
on the 2oth of January, and the fecutid on the 12th of March 1738. 

VIll, — Sign Ai, of Limpie-pongo, on the Defert of Cotopaxi. 

They went up to the defert of Cotopaxi on tlie i6th of March, and remained there 
till the 31 ft; when they ohf'ervcd that the fignal of Guainani was not vifibie from 
thence, and tlierefore it wasnecelfary to erect unotlier in the intermediate fpace; which 
being completed at the 9th of Auguft, they a;;:un repaireil to the fignal of lampie- 
pongo, on Cotopaxi; where they fniiflied all their ('pei aiions by the 13th of the fame 
montli, and left every tiling in exact order. In afeending the mountain in this fecond 
journey, the mule on which Don George Juan rode fell down a breach four or five 
toifes deep, but providentially without rt’ceiving the leaft hurt. 

As they had been obliged to erect another fignal between thofe of Guatnani and 
Limpie-pongo, in order to continue the lories of triangles ; fo there was aifo a necellity 
for returning to fome Ibtions, to obferve again the angles which had before been deter¬ 
mined. 'i’hefe operations, together with the experiments on the velocity of found, 
and the obfervations at the new fignal, filled up the interval from the time the (operations 
were fufpended on Limpie-pongo, till they returned to tinilii them. 

* 

IX. — SiGNAi, on the Defert or Chincl ulagtia. 

The operations of the fignal of Chinclmbgua, eredfed on tlie defert of the fame 
name, were completed on the 8th of Anguli ; but a doubt ariling with regard to one 
of the angles obferved, lor the greater certainty, they returned to this ftatioa, and again 
examined the angle in quellion, after they had nnifhed uien- o’. iervatiuns at Limpie- 
pongo. 

X. — Signal on the Mouiuain of Papa-urco. 

After verifying the obfervatiou on Chinchnl.'gua, they removed to the fignal of 
Papa-urco, and fiuifhed their obfervations in the lame nivinth of Auguft. Here they 
for Ibme lime fufpended their operations, being called to Quito ou afi’airs of importance, 
relating to the French academicians. 

XI. — Signal on the Monniaiu of Milin. 

• 

Iho afiairs which had jCequired M. Godin’s prefence at Quito being terminated within 
ihe, moiuli, they returned, ou the ill of September, to make the necelfary obferva- 
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tions at the fignal of Milin, where they continued till the 7th, when they left it, having 
completely finilhed their operations. 

XII. — Signal on the Defcrt of Chulapu. 

From Milin they proceeded to tlie deferi of Chulapu, where they remained till the 
18th of September, when they hud tinifliecl all their obfervatipns. Till this fignul, 
exclufive, each company had obferved the three angles of all the triangles ; both be- 
caufe they differed from one another, and to prove by this precifion the errors in the 
divifions of the quadrants, before obferved by other methods. But from this lignal, 
inclufive, each company obferved two angles only oi the other triangles, as had been 
agreed on. 


Xlll. — Signal in Jivicatfu. 

In Jivicatfu they remained from the 18th to the 26th of September, d’his flation 
was one of the molt agreeable; for, betides the heighten which the lignal was erected, 
the temperature of the air, and the cheerful alped of the country, the town of Pilaro 
was in the neighbourhood, fo that they wanted tor nothing. 

XIV. XV. — Signals on the Deferts of Mulmul and Giiayama. 

Thefe two deferts are placed together, becaufe their fummits are united by gentle 
eminences; on one of which is a cow-houfe, uled by the Indians when they go in 
fearch of their cattle, which feed on the lidos of this mountain. In this cow-houfe 
Don George Juan, M. Godin, and their attendants, took up their quarters on the 
3Cth of September, and every morning, when the weather was favourable, xepaircrl 
to the fignal ereCted on one or other of the eminences. But the diltaiice between the 
two ftations being very fniall, and the obfervations made there requiring to be verilied 
by thofe of other auxiliary triangles, it was abfolutely nccellary to determine exactly 
the ftations where thefe triangles were to be formed ; and to remain there till the 
diftanccs were fettled, and the obfervations relating to them concluded ; which opera¬ 
tions, notw'iihftanding the greateft. diligence was ufed, employed them till the 20th of 
Oflober. 

Kvery thing at the two preceding ftations being fmiflied, they repaired to the village 
of Riobamba, determining to continue their w'ork without interruption ; but meeting 
with fome difficulties concerning the moll advantageous polition of the fubfequent 
triangles, and money beginning to grow Ihort with our whole Ibcicty, both Spaniards 
and French, it was thought necell'ary to make ufe of the interval while ti»e proper 
places for erefling the fignals were determining, to procure fupplies. Accordingly, 
M. Godin and Don George Juan again fet out from Riobamba for Quito on the 7th (ft 
November; but it was the 2d of February following before we had the pleafurc of con¬ 
gratulating them on their return, the former having been feized with a fever, which 
brought him very low, and detained them a confiderable time at Quito. 

XVI. XVII.-— Signals on Amula and Sifa-pongo. 

The obfervations neceflary at the fignal of Amula were finiflied before the journey to 
Quito; and from the 2d of February 1739, when they returned to Riobamba, till the 
ijtb, they were employed in thofe relating to Sifa-pongo. 


xyiii. 
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XVIII. — Signal on the Mountain of Sefgum. 

On the mountain of Sefgum they had occafion to flay only from the 20th to the 23d 
of February. For this fignal flood on the declivity of a mountain, and they vigilantly 
employed every moment when the other deferts were free from thofe clouds in which 
they are ufually involved. 

XIX. — Signal on the Defert of Senegualap. 

Tlie obfervations at the fignal of Senegualap detained them from the 23d of February 
to the 13rh of March. The length of the time was indeed the moft difagreeable part, 
as otherwife they did not place this among the worll flations they had met with during 
their courfe of obfervations. 

XX. — Signal on the Defert of Chufay. 

From Senegualap they proceeded to the defert of Chutay, a flation which gave thefe 
gentlemen no lefs trouble than it had done u.s. Our company had no concern with 
the flation on this defert; for according to the alternative eflablifhed between the two 
companies, that of Senegualap was the place to which we were to repair. But after 
finifliing tlic obfervations at I.alangufo, being uneafy at the long flay of M. Godin 
and Don George Juan at Quito, to divert our thoughts by fome laborious employ¬ 
ment, we divided our company into two, in order to profecute the menfuration, till 
thofe gentlemen returned. i\ccordingly, M. Bouguer, at the head of one detachment, 
went to the fignal of Senegualap, and M. de la Condaminc and myfelf repaired to that 
of Chufay. But M. Godin and Don George Juan joining us there, we returned to our 
proper company, and the operations were continued in the order agreed on. 

XXI. — SiGNAi. on the Defert of Sinafaguan. 

This defert was one of thofe common to both companies ; and that of Don George 
Juan -remained on it till the 29th of May, \yhen the obfervations of both were finifhed. 
Thus every member of the two companies equally fhared in the fatigues of the opera¬ 
tions, and in the hardfhips unavoidable in fuch dreary regions. 

XXII. —Signal on the Defert of Qulnoaloma. 

I'he defert of Quinoaloma, like the former, may be clafl'ed among the moft dif¬ 
agreeable ftations in the whole ferics ; for though they repaired hither from Sinafaguan, 
it was the 31ft of the fame month before they could finifli tiie rblervations relating to 
this fignal. 

In their road from Quinoaloma they pafled through the town of Azogues; where 
leaving their inftruments and baggage, they went n Cuenca, to furvey the plains of 
Talqui and Los Bannos, in order to make choice of one of them for meafuring the 
bafe; and having pitched on the latter, and confulted with us relating to the fignals 
wanting, they returned to the town of Azogues. 

XXIII. — Signal op the Defert of Yafuay. 

On the r.5th of June they proceeded to the defert of Yafuay, and continued there 
till the uth of July; when, having finiftied their obfervations, they returned to 
Cuenca, where they employed themfelves in meafuring the bafe on the plain of J.os 
S . Bannos, 
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Bannos, and in beginning the aftronomical obfervations. This they profecuted with 
inceffant diligence till the loth of December following, when, in order to continue 
them with the greater precifion and certainty, a new inftrument became neceflfaiy, and 
for this purpofe they repaired to Quito. 

XXIV. XXV. XXVI. XXVII. — Signals of Nainarelte, Guanacauri, Los Bannos, 
and the Tower of the great Church,of Cuenca. 

'Whilft they were making the aftronomical obfervations at Cuenca, they alfo, by 
unwearied diligence, finifhed thofe relating to the geometrical nienfuration at the four 
nations of Namarelte, Guanacauri, Los Bannos, and the tower of the great church 
of Cuenca. The firft three ftations were to conned the bafe (which reached from 
Guanacauri to Los Bannos) with the feries of triangles ; and the laft ferved for the ob- 
fervatory jointly with the bafe^ The obfervations at all thefe were completely finiftied 
at this time; for though the next year we found it neceflary to go to Cuenca to repeat 
the aftronomical obfervations, yet all the operations relating to the geometrical menfu- 
rations were accurately finifhed at this time. 

XXVIII. XXIX. XXX. XXXL XXXII.—Signals on the Mountains of Guapulo, 
Pambamarca, Campanario, Cuicocha, and Mira. 

In the year 1744, when we returned to the province of Quito, in order to conclude 
the whole work, having conquered the difficulties which obliged us to intermit the 
aftronomical obfervations, as we have already obferved, Don George Juan added fix 
ftations to the feries of triangles, there being a neceffity for repeating the obfervations 
of Guapulo and Pambamarca, in order to*extend the feries of triangles farther to the 
northward, anu < f his repairing again to the mountains of Campanario and Cuicocha. 
Here, and at Pu ftranr'.rca, he was obliged to remain amidft all the inconveniences and 
hardfhips of thofe dreadful regions, till he had completed the neceflafy obfervations; 
all which he bore with great magnanimity j but at thofe of Guapulo and Mira, which 
ferved to conneft the obfervatory, thofe inconveniences were avoided ; but as the obfer¬ 
vations at the laft ftation were jointly performed by both companies, ihe particulars of 
them have been already mentioned. 


CHAP. IV. — Defeription of the City of Quito. 

AS in the preceding deferiptions of the feveral cities and towns, I have not fwelled 
the accounts with chronological and hiftorical remarks, I ffiall obferve the fame method 
with regard to Quito, and only give an accurate account of the prefent ftate of this 
country, the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, and the fituation of the feveral 
places; that fuch as know them only by name, may avoid thofe dangerous errorSf'Vhich 
too often refult from forming a judgment of things without a thorough knowdedgo of 
them. It may not, however, be amifs to premife, that this province was fubjefted to 
thi- empire of Peru, by Tupac-Inga-Yupanqui, the eleventh Ynca. 

Garcilafc, in his hiftory of the Yncas of Pferu, the beft guide we can follow on this 
fubjed, obferves, that this conqueft was made by the army of that emperor, oommanded 
by his eldeft fon Hueyna-Capac, who alfo fucceeded him in the empire. Hueyna-Ca- 
pac, among other natural children, had one called Ata-Hualpa, by a daughter of the 
i laft 
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laft king of Quito; and being extremely foM of him, on account of his many amiable 
qualities and accomplilhments, in order to procure him an honourable fettlement, pre¬ 
vailed on his legitimate and eldeft fon Huafcar to allow him to hold the kingdom of 
Quito as a fief of the empire^ it being an invariable law, that all conqucfts w'ere to be 
perpetually annexed to the empire, and not alienated from it on any account whatever. 
I'hus Hueyna-Capac enjoyed the fatisfadiion of feeing his favourite a foveteign of large 
dominions. But on the death of his father, this prince, of whom fuch great hopes, had 
been conceived, ungratefully rebelled, feized on the empire, imprifoned his brother, 
^d foon after put him to a violent death. His profperity was, however, but of ihort 
continuance ; for he fuflered the fame fate by order of Don Francifeo Pizarro, who had 
font Sebaftian de Bclalcazar to make a conqueft of the kingdom of Quito. He routed 
the Indians wlierever they ventured to face him ; and having foon, by a feries of vic¬ 
tories, made himfelf mailer of the kingdom, and irf the year 1534, rebuilt the capital, 
which had fuflered extremely from intelline commotions, called it San Francifeo de 
Quito, a name it Hill retains, though it was not jjill feven years after that the title of 
city was conferred upon it. 

We found, from accurate obfervations, that the city of Quito is fittftited in the lati¬ 
tude of o'* 13' 33" fouth, and in 298® 15' 45" of longitude from the meridian of Te- 
nerilfe. It Hands in the inland parts of the continent of South America, and on the 
eaftern Ikirts of the Weft Cordillera of the Andes. Its diftance from the coaft of the 
South Sea is about thirty-five leagues weft. Contiguous to it, on the north-weft, is 
the mountain and defert of Pichincha, not lefs famous among ftrangers for its great 
height, than among the natives for the great riches it has been imagihed to contain ever 
fince the times of idolatry; and this only from a vague and unfupporled tradition. 
The city is built on the acclivity of that mountain, and furrounded by others of a mid¬ 
dling height, among the breaches, or guaycos, as they are called here, which form the 
eminences of Pichincha. Some of thefe breaches are of a confiderable depth, and run 
quite through it, fo that great part of the buildings Hand upon arches. This renders 
the llreets irregular and extremely uneven, fome being built oh the afeents, defeents, 
and fummits of the breaches. This city, with regard to magnitude, may be compared 
to one of the fecond order in Europe; but the unevennefs of its fituation is a great 
difadvantage to its'appearance. 

Near it*^are two fpacious plains ; one on the fouth called Turu-bamba, three leagues 
in length ; and the other on the north, termed Inna-Quito, about two leagues in extept. 
Both are interfperfed with feats and cultivated lands, which greatly add to the profpeft 
from the city, being continually covered with a lively verdure, and the neighbouring 
plains and hills always enamelled with flowers, there being here a perpetual fpring. 
This feene is beautifully diverfified with large numbers of cattle feeding on the eminen¬ 
ces, though the luxuriancy of the foil is fa::h, that they cannot confume all the 
herbage. 

Th^ two plains contrafl as they approach the city, and, at their junflion, form a 
neck m land, covered with thofe eminences on which part of Quito Hands. It may, 
perhaps, appear ftrange, that, notwithftanding two fuch beautiful and extenfive plains 
afe fo near the city, a fituation lb very inconvenient fliould be preierred to either. But 
the firft founders feera to have had lefs regard for convenience and beauty, than for 
preferving the remembrance of their conqueft, by building on the file of the ancient 
capital ot tHe IndiaiK, who made choice of fuch places for erefling their towns; pro¬ 
bably from their being better adapted to defence. Befides, tlie Spaniards, during the 
infancy of their conqueft, little imagined this place w'ould ever increafe to its prefent: 
magnitude. Quito, however, was formerly in a much more flourifliing condition thpn 
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at prefent; the number of its inhabitants htemg confiderably decreafed, parUculariy tl»e 
Indians, whole ftreets of whofe huts are now forfaken, and in ruins. 

South-weft from Quito, op the neck of lan<f belonging to the plain of Turu-bamba, 
is an eminence called Panecillo, or the Little Loaf, front^ts figure refembling a fugar 
loaf. Its height is not above a hundred wiles, and betwetm it and the mountains cover¬ 
ing the eaft part of the city is a very narrow road. From the ibuth and weft fides cif 
the Panecillo ifl'ue feveral ftreams of excellent water; and from the eminences of Pi- 
chincha feveral brooks flow down the breaches, and, by means of conduits and pipes, 
plentifully I'upply the whole city With water; whilft the remainder, joining in on§ 
ftream, forms a river called Machangara, which walhes the foulh parts of the city, and 
is eroded over liy a ftone bridge. 

Picliincha, in the Pagan times, was a volcano, atid oven loine liery eruptions have 
been known fince the conqueft. The mouth, or afieriure, was in a pic nearly of the 
J’atne height with that on which we took our llation ; and the top of it is now covered 
with fand and calcined matter. At prefent no tire is ejected, nor dt)es there any fmoke 
ifl’ue from it. But fometitnes the inhabitants are alarmed by dreadiul noifes, caufed by 
winds confined in its bowels, which cannot fail of recalling to their minds the terrible 
deftrudlion formerly caufed by its eruftations, w'hen the whole city and neighbouring 
country were often, as it were, buried under a deluge of allies, and the light of the 
fun totally intercepted, for three or four days fuccellively, by impenetrable clouds of 
dull. In the centre of the plain of Inna-Quito is a place called Ruuiibairiba, i. e. a 
ftony plain, being full of large fragments of rocks thrown thither by the ejedions of 
the mountain. We have already obferved, that the highett part of Pichincha is covered 
with ice and fnow, confiderable quantities of wliich are brought down 10 the city, and 
mixed with the liquors drunk by people of falhion. 

Ihe principal fquare in Quito has four fides, in one of which ftands the cathe¬ 
dral, and in the oppofite the epifcopal palace; the third fide is taken up by the 
town-houfe, and the fourth by the palace of the audience. It is very fpacious, and 
has in the centre an elegant fountain. It is indeed rather disfigured than 
adorned by the palace of the audience; which, inftead of being kept in repair 
conformable to the dignity of government, the greateft part of it has been I'ufldred to 
falllnto ruins, and only a few halls and offices taken any care of; fo that even the 
outward walls continually threaten to demolilh the parts now ftanding. The four ftreets 
terminating at the angles of the fquare are ftraight, broad, and hanclfome ; but at the 
diftance of three or four quadras (or the diitance between every two corners, or ftacks 
of building, and which here confifts of about a hundred yards, more or lefs) begin the 
troublefome declivities. I'his inequality deprives the inhabitants of the ufe of coaches, 
or any other wheel-carriage. Peribns of rank, however, to diftingiiifti themfelves, are 
attended by a fervant carrying a large umbrella: and ladies of the firft quality are car¬ 
ried in fedans. Except the four ftreets above-mentioned, all the reft are crooked, and 
deftitute both of fymnietry and order. Some of them are eroded by breac|^s, and 
the houfes (land on the fides of their winding courfe and irregular projeftions.*^' Thus 
fome parts of the city are fituated at the bottom of thofe breaches, while others ftand 
on their fummits. The principal ftreets are paved ; but thofe which are not, arealmoft 
impaifable after rain, which is here very common. 

Befides the principal fquare, there are two others very fpacious, together with feveral 
that are fmaller. In thefe the greateft part of the convents are fituated/and make a 
Eahdfome appearance; the fronts and portals being adorned with all the embellifcments 
of architedlure, particularly the convent of the order of Francifeans, which, being 
wholly of free-ftone, muft have coft a prodigious fum; axid indeed the juftnefs of the 
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prnportkvrw, tb® difpofttion of the fihrts, elegant tafte and execution of the work, 
render it equal to moft of the admired buildings in Europe. 

The principal houfes are large ; fomS of them have fpacious and well-contrived apart¬ 
ments, though none are above one ftnry in height, which is feldom without a balcony 
toward the ftreet; but iheir doors and windows, particularly thofe within, are very low 
and narrow, following in thefe particulars the old cuftom of the Indians,'^who conftantly 
built their houfes among breaches and inequalities, and were alfo careful to make the 
doors very narrow. The Spaniards-plead in defence of this cuffom, that the apartments 
fare freer from wind ; but be that as it mav, I am inclined to think that this peculiarity 
owed its origin to a blind imitation of the Indians. 

The materials madp ufe of in tmilding at (^uito are adobes, or unburnt bricks, and 
clay ; and to the making of the former the earth is fo well adapted, that they laft a long 
tinie, provided they are defended from the rain. They are cemented or joined together 
by a certain fubifance called fangagua, a fpecies of mortar of uncommon hardnefs, ufed 
by the ancient Indians for building houl'es and walls of all kinds, /everal remains being 
ftill to be feen near the city, and in many other pArts of the kingdom, notwithftanding the 
remarkable inclemency of the weather; a fuflicient proof of its Ifrength and duration. 

'1 he city is divided into feven parities, the Sagrario, St. Sebaliian, St. Barbaria, 
St. Roque, St. Mark, Sr. Pril’ca, and St. Blaize. The cathedral, befides the richnefs of 
its furniture, is fplendidly adorned with tapeltry hangings and other collly decorations; 
but in this refpedt the other parilh-churches are ib mean as to have fcarce neceffaries for 
performing divine worfliip. Some of them are without pavement, and with every other 
iinark of poverty. 'I’he chapel del Sagrario is very large, wholly of ftone, and its archi- 
tedure executed in an elegant tafte ; nor is the difpofiiion of the'inlide inferior to the 
beauty of its external appearance. 

The convents of monks in Quito are thofe of the Auguftines, Dominicans, and the 
Fathers of Mercy, which are the heads of provinces ; but befides thele, there is an¬ 
other of Francifean Rccolleds, another of Dominicans, and another of the Fathers of 
Mercy. In this city is alfo a college of Jefuits ; two colleges for feculars, one called 
St. Lewis, of which the Jefuits have the diredion ; and the other St. Ferdinand, and is 
under the care of the Dominicans. In the firft are twelve royal exhibitions for the fons 
of auditors anduther ofiicers of the crown. It has alfo an univerfity under the pationage 
of St. Gregory. 'I’hat of the fecond is a royal foundation, and dedicated to St. 'I'homas; 
the I'alaries of the profellbrs are paid by the crown. Some of the chairs in this college 
are filled by graduates, as thofe appropriated to the canon and civil law, and phyfic ; 
but the latter has been long vacant for want of a profeilbr, though the degrees would 
be difpenfed with. The Francifean convent has a college, called San Buena Ventura, 
for the religious of its order; and, though under the fame roof with the convent, has a 
different government and economy. 

Quito has alfo feveral nunneries, as that of the Conception, the orders of St. Clare, 
Stj^^^tharine, and two of hare-looted Therefians. Of thefe one was originally founded 
in TOe town of Latacunga ; but having, together with the place itfelf, been deftroyed by 
an earthquake, the nuns removed to Quito, where they have ever fince continued. ^ 

The college of Jefuits, as well as all the convents of mf ?tks, are very large, well 
built, and very fplendid. U'he churches alfo, though the architedure of feme is not 
modern,^ are fpacious, and magnificently decorated, efpecially on folemn feftivals, when 
it is atna*zing to behold the vaft quantities of wrought plate, rich hangings, and cotily 
ornaments, which heigh4«n the folemnity of w'orfhip, and increafe the reputation of thele 
churches for magnificence. If thofe of the nunneries do not, on thofe occafions, exhibit 
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foch an araazjng quantity of riches, theyipcceed fhem in cje^nce and delicacy. It is 
quite otlierwife in the parifli-churches, where poverty is confpicuous, even oh the tnoft 
folemn occafions; though this is partly imputed to thofe who have the care of them. 

Here is aifo an hofpital, with feparate wards for men and women; and though its,re¬ 
venues are not ^rge, yet by a proper economy they are made to aufwer all the neceflary 
expences. It was formerly under the direftion of particular perfons of the city, who, to 
the great detriment of the poor, negleded their duty, and fome even embezzled part of 
the money received: but it is now under the care of the order of our Lady of Bethlehem, 
and by the attention of thefe fatlters, every thing has put on a difierent afpecl, the whol^ 
convent and infirmary having been rebuilt, and a church erefted', which, though fmall, 
is very beautiful and finely decorated. 

This order of our Lady of BethU hem has been lately founded under the name of a 
congregation, and had its origin in the province of Guatemala. The name of the 
founder was Pedro dc San Jofeph Iktaneur, a native of the town of Chafna (or Villa 
Fuerte) ontheifland of Tcncriffe, in the year 1626. After his death, which happened 
in the year 1667, his congregation was approved of by,a bull of Clement X. dated the 
x6th of May 1672, and ftillinore formally in another of 1674. In 1687, Innocent XL 
erefted it into a community of regulars, fince when it has begun to increafe in thefe 
countries as a religious order. It had indeed before palfed from Guatemala to Mexico, 
and from thence, in the year 1671, to Lima, where the fathers had the care of the hof¬ 
pital del Carmen. In the city of St. Miguel de Piura, they took poffeffion of the I'lofpilal 
of St. Ann in the year 1678, and that of St. Sebailian in Truxillo in 1680 ; and their 
probity and diligence in difeharging thefe tnifts induced other places to feledt them a» 
directors of their hofpitals, and among the reft, the city of Quito; where, notwitliftand- 
ing they have been only a few years, they have repaired all former abufes, and put the 
hofpital on a better footing than it had ever known before. 

The fathers of this order go barc-footed, and wear a habit of a dark-brown colour, 
nearly rcfembling that of the Capuchins, which order they alfo imitate in not fliaving 
their beards. On one fide of their cloak is an image of our Lady of Bethlehem. Every 
fixth year they meet to choofe a general, which cciemony is performed alternately at 
Mexico and Lima. 

I Among the courts, whofe feffions are held at Quito, the principal is that of the Royal 
Audience, which was eftablifiied there in the year 1563, and confifts of a prefident (who 
is alfo governor of the province with regard to ntafters of law), four auditors, who arc at 
the fame time civil and criminal judges, and a royal fifeal, fo called, as, befides the 
caufes brought before the Aud.Vncc, he alfo takes cognizance of evi l y thing relating to 
the revenue of the crown. Befides this, there is alfo another fiiical, called ProteQor de 
los Indios (Protedor of the Indians), who folicits for them, and when injured pleads in 
their defence. The jurifdidion of this court extends to the uttnoft limits of the pro¬ 
vince, with no other appeal than to the Council of the Indies, and this only in cafe of a 
rejedion of a petition, or flagrant injuftice. 

The next is the Exchequer, or chamber of finances, the chief officers of which are An 
accomptant, a ireafurer, and a royal fii'cal. The revenues paid into the receipt of this 
court are, the tributes of the Indians of this jurifdidion and thofe of Otabalo, Villa de 
San Miguel de Ibara, Latacunga, Cliimbo, and ^iobamba; as alfo the taxes levied in 
thofe parts, and the produce of the cuftoins at Babahoyo, Yaquache, and Caracol: 
which Aims are annually diftributed, partly to Carthagena and Santa Martha, for piy- 
ing the faiaries of the prefidents, fifcals, corregidors^ together with the ftipends Af the 

priefts. 
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priefts, and the governors of Maynas and ^uijos; partly for the officers of the Com- 
mandries, and partly for the caciques of the villages. 

The Tribunal de Cruzada, or Croifade, has a commilTary, who is generally fbme dig- 
nitai-y of the church ; and a treafurer, who is alfo the accomptant, through whofe hai^ 
every thing palTos relating to the Croifade. 

Here is alfo a treafury for the effefts of perfons dcceafed ; an inftitution long, fince 
eftabliflied all over the Indies, for receiving the goods of thofe whofe lawful heirs were 
in Spain, that thus they might be fecured from thofe accidents to which, from difhonefty 
i&r negligence, ti)cy would be liable in private hands, and fecurely kept for the perfons 
to wliich they liolong : an inftitution originally very excellent, but now greatly abufed, 
great defalcations being made in the eftates before they are reftored to their proper 
owners. 

Befides thefe tribunals, here is a commilTary of the inquifition, with an alguazil major, 
and familiars appointed by the holy office at Lima. 

The Corporation confifts of acorregidor, two-ordinary'alcaldes chofen annually, and 
regitlorcs. Thefe fiiperintend the cledtion of the alcaides, w'hich is attended with no 
fmalt difturbance in this city, perfons of all ranks being divided into the two parties of 
Creoles, and Kuropeans or Chapironc-s, to the great detriment of private repofe and fo- 
ciability. This alTcmbly alfo nominates the alcalde major of the Indians, who muft be 
a governor of one of the Indian tow-ns within five leagues of the city, and has under him 
other inferior alcaldes, for the civil government of it; and this alcalde major, together 
with the others, arc little more than the alguazils, or oflicers of the corregidor or ordi¬ 
nary alcaldes of the city, though at firft tliey were invefted with much greater power. 
Belidcs thefe, here are others called alcaldes de harrieros, whofe bulinefs it is to provide 
mules, &c. for travellers ; and though all thefe are fubordinate to the alcalde major, yet 
he has very little authority over them. 

The cathedral chapter confifts of the bifliop, dean, archdeacon, chanter, treafurer, 
a dodtoral, a penitentiary, a magiftral, three canons by prefentation, four prebends, 
and two demi-prebends, with the following revenues. That of the bilhop 24,000 dol¬ 
lars ; the dean 2,500; the four fucceeding dignities 2,000 each ; the canons 1,500 
each ; the prebends 60c, and the demi-prebends 420. This church was crefted into a 
cathedral in the year 1545, and, among other feftivals, are celebrated in it, with amaz¬ 
ing magnificence, thofe of Corpus Chritti, and the Conception of our Lady, w'hen all 
the courts, offices, and perfons of eminence, never fail to aflift. But the lingular pomp 
of the proceflion of the hoft in the former, and the dances of the Indians, muft not be 
omitted. Every houfe of the ftreets through w inch it pafl'es are adorned with rich hang¬ 
ings; and fuperb triumphal arches are crefted, with altars at ftated diftances, and 
higher than the houfes, on which, a.s on the triumphal arches, the fpeftator fees with 
admiration immenfe quantities of wTought plate, and jewels, difpofed in fuch an elegant 
manner as to render the whole even more pleafinj than the aftonifhing quantity of 
riche^. This fplendor, together with the magnificent dreft'es of the perfons who aflift at 
the proceflion, render the whole extremely folemn, and the pomp and decorum are both 
continued to the end of the ceremony. 

With regard to the dances, it is a cuftom, both among the p..s iflies of Quito and all 
thofe of the mountains, for the prieft, a'month before the celebration of the feafts, to 
feleft a nutpber of Indians who are to be the dancers. Thefe immediately begin to 
praftife the dances they ufed before their converfion to chriftianity. The mufic is a 
pipe am^abor, and the nibft extraordinary of theiir motions fome awkward capers ; in 
fliorti whole is little to the tafte of an European. Within a few days of the folein- 
6 nity. 
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nky, they drefs themfelves in a doublet, % fhirt, and a woman’s petticoat, adorned In 
the fineft manner poflible. Over their ftockings titey wear a kind of pinked buJkins, 
on which are faftened a great number of bells. Their head and face they cover with 
a kind of maflt, formed of ribbands of feveral colours. Drefled in this fantastical 
garb, they proudly call themfelves angels, unite in companies of eight or ten, and 
Ipend the whole day in roving about the ftreets, highly delighted with the jingling of 
their bells; and frequently ftop and dance, to gain the applaufes of the ignorant 
multitude, who are ftrangers to elegant dancing. But what is really furprinng, is, 
that without any pay, or view of interell, unlefs they think it a religious duty, they. 
■continue this excrcife a whole fortnight before the grand fedival, and a month after 
it, without minding either their labour or their families ; rambling about, and dancing 
the whole day, without being eitlier tired or dlfgulled, though the number of their 
admirers daily decreafe, and me applaufe is turned into ridicule. 

The fame drefs is worn by them in other proceffions, and at the bull-feafts, when 
tliey are excufed from labour, and therefore highly pleafed with them. 

The corporation and cathedral chapter keep, by vow, two annual fcRivals in 
honour of two images of the Virgin, which arc placed in the villages of Guapulo and 
Quinche, belonging to this juriJdiction. They are brought with great f ileinnity to 
^uito, where a fellival is celebrated, wdth great magnilicence and rejoicing, and is 
fucceeded by nine days’ devotion, the x-iudience and other courts allllUng at the fefti- 
val. The ftatues are afterwards returned with the fame folemnity to their refpective 
churches, the firft of which is one league from Quito, and the other fix, Thele fellivals 
are held in commemoration of the mercy tuid afiiftance vouchfafed by the Holy Virgin 
at the time of an earthquake and terrible ejeftions from Pichincha, by which Latacunga, 
Hambato, and a great part of Riobamba, were utterly dellroyed ; while the prayers 
offered up at Quito to the holy Virgin, indiiciki her to iinerpofe in fo Angular a man¬ 
ner, that not the leaft misfortune attended this city, though apparently in equal danger 
with thofe which fulfered. 


. CHAP. V. — Of the Inhabitants of Quito. 

THIS city is very populous, and has, among its inhabitants, fome families of high 
rank and diftiuaion; though thdr number is but frnall conlidering its extent, the 
poorer clafs bearing here too great a proportion. The former are the defendants 
either of the original conquerors, or of prefidents. auditors, or other perfons of cha- 
rader, who at different times came over from Spain inverted with fome lucrative poll, 
and have ftill preferved their luflre, both of wealth and defeent, by intermarriages, 
without intermixing with meaner families though famous for their riches. 

The commonalty may be divided into four claffes; Spaniards or Whites, Meftiisos, 
Indians or Natives, and Negroes, with their progeny. Thefe laft are not proportipiully 
fo numerous as in the other parts of the Indies; occafioned by its being foraething 
inconvenient to bring Negroes to Quito, and the different kinds of agriculture being 
generally performed by Indians. 

, The name of Spaniard here has a different meaning from that of Chapitone or Euro¬ 
pean, as properly fignifying a perfon defended from a Spaniard without a, mixture of 
bloo(L IVIany Meftizos, from the advantage of a frefli complexbn, appear to be Spa¬ 
niards more man thofe who are fo in reality; and from only dus fortuitous advantage are 
* accounted 
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accounted as fuch. Tlie Wlutes, accordmg to this conftru6Uon of the word, may be 
confidered as ane*fixth part of the mhabitauHs. 

The Meftizos are the defceiidants of Spaniards and Indians, and are to be confi¬ 
dered here in the fame different degrees between the Negroes and Whites, as ;be£ore 
at Carthagena } but w ith this difference, that at Quito the degrees of Meftizos,aro not 
carried fo far back; for, even in the fecond or third generations, when they acqiiire 
the European colour, they are confidered as Spaniards. The complexion of the 
Meftizos is fwarthy and reddifh, but not of that red common in the fair Mulattc«. 
This is the firft degree, or the imnlcdiate iflue of a Spaniard and Lidian. Some are, 
^ 1 iow<wcrj equally tawny with the Indians themfelves, though they are diftinguifhed 
from them by their beards: while others on the contrary, have fo fine a complexion 
that they might pals for Whites, were it not for fome figns that betray them, when 
viewed attemively. Among thefe, the moft remarkable is the lownefs of the forehead, 
which often leaves but a fmull fpace between their hair and eye-brows; at the fame 
time the hair grows remarkably forward on the temples^ extending to the lower part 
of the ear. Belides, the hair itfclf is harfli, lank, coarfe, and very black; their nofe 
very fmall, thin, tuid has a little rifing on the middle, from whence it forms a finall 
curve, terminating in a point, bending tow'^ards the upper lip. Thefe marks, befides 
fome dark fpots on the body, are fo conftant and invariable,' as to make it very difficult 
to conceal the fallacy of their complexion. I’he Meftizos may be reckoned a third 
part of the inhabitants. 

I’he next dais is the Indians, w'ho form about another third j and the others, who 
are about one-fixth, are the Calls. Thefe four claffes, according to the moft authcaitic 
accounts taken from the parillr regifter, amount to between 50 and 60,000 perfons, 
of all ages, fexes^ and ranks. If among thefe claffes the Spaniards, as is natural to 
think, are the moft eminent for riches, rank, and power, it mull at the fame rime be 
owned, bowe''er melancholy the truth may appear, they are in proportion the moll 
jjoor, miferable and diftrefled *, for they refufe to apply themfelves to any mechanical 
bulinel's, confidering it as a dilgrace to that quality they fo highly value themfelves upon, 
which conlifts in nut being black, browm, or of a copper-colour. The Meftizos, 
whole pride is regulated by prudence, readily apply themfelves to arts and trades, but 
chufe ihofe of the greateil repute, as paintitig, fculpture, and the like, leaving the 
meaner fort to the Indians. They are obferved to excel in all, particularly painting 
and fculpture; in the former a Meftizo, called Migud de Simtiago, acquired great 
reputation, fome of his works being Hill prefervedand highly valued, while others were 
carried even to Rome, where they Were honoured with the unanimous applaufes of the 
virtuofi. 'I'hey are remarkably ready and excellent at imitation, copying being indeed 
belt adapted to their phlegmatic genius. And what renders their exquilite performances 
ftill more admirable, is, that they are dellitute of many of the inltruments and tools 
requilite to perform them with any tolerable degree of accuracy. But, with thefe 
talents, they are fo exceffively indolent and flothful, that, inftead of working, they 
often loiter about the ftreets during the whole day. The Indians, who are generally 
fitoemakers, bricklayers, weavers, and the like, are not more induftrious. Of thele 
the moll aftive and tradable are the barbers and phlebotoraifts, who in their refpedive 
callings, aree^ual to the moft expert hands in Europe. Th« koemakers, on the other 
Itand, diftinguilh themfelves by fuch fupinenefs and floth, that very often you have no 
other ViAy Idt to obtain the flioes you have befpoke, than to procure materials, feize on 
the Indian, and lock him up till they are finilhed. This is indeed partly owing to a 
Wrolfg cuftoni of paying for tlie work before it is done j and when tlie Indian has 

once 
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once got the money, he fpends it all in chicha •, fo that while it lafts he is never fober; 
^ and it is natural to think that it will not lie eafy afterwards to prevail on him! to work 
; for tvhat he has fpent. 

Thc drefs here di^rs from that ufed in Spain, but lefs fd with the men than of the 
‘ Women. The former, who wear a black cloak, have under it a long coat, reaching 
down to their knees, with a clofe fleeve, open at the fides, without folds; and along 
the Teams of the body, as well as thofe of the lleeves, are button-holes, and two rows 
of buttons, for ornament. In every other particular, people of fortune alFcfl; great 
magnificence in their drefs, wearing very commonly the fined gold and filver tifl'ues. 

The Meftizos in general wear blue cloth, manufaftured in this country. And though 
the lowed clafs of Spaniards arc very ambitious of didinguiihing themfelves from them, 
^ther by the colour or fafhion of the clothes, little difference is to be obferved. 

. The mod Angular dref«, with regard to its meannefs, is that of the Indians, which 
confids only of white cotton drawers, made either from the duffs of the country, or 
from others brought from Europe. They come down to the calf of the leg, where 
they habg loofe, and are edged with a lace fuitable to the dulF. The ufe of a fliirt is 
fupplied by a black cotton frock, wove by the natives. It is made in the form of a 
fack, with three openings at the bottom, one in the middle for the head, and the 
others at the corners for the arms, and thus cover their naked bodies down to the 
knees. Over this is a capifayo, a kind of ferge cloak, having a hole in the middle for 
putting the head through, and a hat made by the natives. This is their general drefs, 
M\d which they never lay afide, not even while they deep. And ufe has fo inured 
them to the weather, that without any additional clothijig or covering for their legs or 
feet, they travel in the coldeft parts with the fame reatlinefs as in the warmed. 

The Indians who have acquired fome fortune, particularly the barbers and phleboto- 
mifts, are very careful to diltinguifh themfelves from their countrymen, both by the 
finenefs of their drawers, and alfo by wearing aThirt, thougli without fleeves. Round 
the neck of the Ihirt they wear a lace four or five fingers in breadth, hanging entirely 
round like a kind of ruff or band. One favourite piece of finery is filver or gold buckles 
for their Ihoes; but they wear no dockings or other coverings on their legs. ludead 
of the mean capifayo, they wear a cloak of fine cloth, and often adorned with gold or 
filver lace. 

The drefs of the ladies of the fird rank condds of a petticoat already deferibed in our 
account of Guayaquil. On the upper parts of their body they wear a Ihift, on that a 
loofe jacket laced, and over all a kind of bays, but made into no form, being wornjud 
as cut from the piece. Every part of their drefs is, as it were, coverei^ with lace j and 
thofe which they wear on days of ceremony are always of the riched d'uds, with a pro- 
fufion of ornaments. Their hair is generally made up in treffes, which they form into a 
kind of crofs, on the nape of the neck; tying a rich ribband, called balaca, twice round 
their heads, and with the ends form a kind of rofe at their temples. Thefe rofes are 
elegantly intermixed with diamonds and flowers. When they go to church, they forae> 
times wear a full petticoat; but the mod ufual drefs on thefe occafions is the veil. 

The Medizo women afi'eft to drefs in the fame manner as the Spanifli, though they 
.cannot equal them in the richnefs of their duffs. The meaner fort go barefooted. Two 
kinds of dreffes are worn by the Indian womtai; but both of them made in the fiunc 
jdmn^manner with thofe worn by the men; the whole confiding of a Ihort petticoat, and 
a of Aniferican bays. The drefs of the lowed clafs of Indian women i^in 

• A kind of beer or aic made of maize, and very intoaiciting. 
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only la bRg bf .the fame make and, ftulF as th|§ frocks of the men, and called Anaco* This 
they fkften ofi the Ihbulders wth two large pins, called Tupu or Topo. Th^ooly pard- 
eular in which it differs from the frock is, that it is fomething longer, reachingjdPJWlR to 
the calf of the leg, and faftened round the waift with a kind of girdle. Iiwffiui ofa 
vcfl, they wear about their neck a piece of the fame coarfe ftuff dyed black, and called 
Lliella j but their arms and legs are wholly naked. Such is the habit with which dte 
lower clafs of Indian women are contented. 

TTift caciqueffes, or Indian woinen, who are married to the alcaldes majors, gover- 
.;^ors, and others, are careful to diftinguilh themfelves from the common people by 
their habits, which is a mixture of the two former, being a petticoat of bays adorned 
with ribbands; over this, inftead of the anaco, they wear a kind of black manteau, 
called Afco. It is wholly open on one fide, plmted from top to bottom, and generally 
faftened round the waift with a girdle. Inftead of tha fcanty iliella which the common 
Indian women wear hanging from their Ihoulders, thefe appear in one much fuller, and 
all over plaited, hanging down from the back part of their head almoft to the bottom 
of the petticoat. 'I'his they faften before with a large filver bodkin, called alfo Tup% 
like thofe ul'ed in the anaco. Their, head-drefs is a piece of fine linen curioufly plaited^ 
and the end hanging down behind: this they call Colla, and is worn both for diftinc- 
tion and ornament, and to preferve them from the heat of the fun ; and thofe ladies, 
that their fuperiority may no^be called in queftion, never appear abroad without (hoes. 
This drefs, together with that univerfally worn by Indians, men and women, is the 
fame with that ufed in the time of the Yncas, for the propriety of diftinguiftiing the 
feveral claffes. The Caciques at prefent ufe no other than that of the more weakhy 
M^ftizos, namely, the cloak and hat; but the flioes are what chiefly diftinguilh them 
from the common Indians. 

The men, both Creoles and Spaniards, are well made, of a proper ftafure, and of 
a lively and agreeable countenance. The Meftizos in general are alfo well made, 
often taller than the ordinary fize, very robuft, and have an agreeable air. The Indians, 
both men and woinen, are generally low, but well proportioned, and very Ibrong j 
though more natural defe£b are to be obferved among them than in the other claffes of 
the human I'pccies: fome are remarkably Ihort, fome ideots, dumb and blind, and 
others deficient in fome of their limbs. Their hair is generally thick and long, which 
they wear loofe on their Ihoulders, never tying or tucking it up, even when they go 
to fleep. But the Indian women plait thdrs behind with ribband, and the part bnore 
they cut a little above the eye-brows from one ear to another; which form of hair they 
cull Urcu, and are fo fond of this natural ornament, that^jthe greateft affront poffible 
to be offered to an Indian of either fex, is to cut off their h?ir; for whatever corporal 
puniihment their mafte'rs think proper to infli^l on them, they bear with a dutiful tr^- 
quillity ; but this is a difgrace they never forgive; and accordingly it was found necef- 
lary for the government to interpofe, and limit this puniihment to the moft enormous 
crimes. The colour of their hair is generally a deep black} it Is lank, harfli, and 
coarfe as that of horfes. The Meftizos, on the other hand, by way of diftingutflung 
themfelves from the Indians, cut off their hair; but the women do not in tlds refpe^ 
follow^ the example of their hulbands. The Indians have It) ' wd j and the greateft 
alteration occafioned by their arrivmg at the years of maturity, is only a few ftraggiing 
hairs on the chin, but fo fljort and thin’ as never to require the ajffiftanceof the razor; 
nor have ^ther males dr females any indications of the age of puberty. 

The youths of family„are ,here inftru 4 Ied in phiiofop^ and diyinity, and fome pro¬ 
ceed to the ftudy of tne civil’law, but follow that prorellion with reluftance. In thefe 
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fa^aws the}' dcmonftrate a great deal of judgment and vivacity, but are deitie^ 
itthiftorical and political knowledge, as well as other fciences, whidt itnin'Ove 
man underftanding, and carry it to a certain degree of perfection not otherwife atfsim- 
able; This is, however, their misfortune, not their fault; being owing to the Want of 
proper perfons to inftruft them; for with regard to thofe who vHit this country on 
Commercial affairs, their minds have generally another turn, and their whole time is 
devoted to acquire riches. Thus after feven or eight years of fcholaftic inftruftion, 
their knowledge is very limited; though endowed with gcniufes capable of makihg the 
greateft progrefs in the fciences. 

In the women of rank here, tlieir beauty is blended with a graceful carriage and an 
amiable temper j qualities indeed common to the whole fex in this part of America. 
Their children are always educated under their own eyes, though little to their advan¬ 
tage, their extreme fondnefs preventing them from feeing thofe vices which fo often 
bnng youth to ruin and infamy ; nor is it uncommon for them to endeavour to hide 
the vices of the fon from the knowledge of the father ; and in cafe of deteftion, to 
ioterpofe paffionately in defence of their favourite, in order to prevent his being properly 
correflied. 

This country is obferved to abound more in women than men; a circumflance the 
more remarkable, as thofe caufes which in Europe induce men to leave their country, 
namely, travelling, commerce, and war, can hardly be faid to fubfill bire. Numbers 
of families may be found in this country, that have a great variety of daughters, but 
not one fon among them. Nature alfo in the male fex, efpecially thofe who have been 
taiderly brought up, begins to decay at the age of thirty ; whereas the females rather 
enjoy a more confirmed ftate of health and vigour. The caufe of this may, in a great 
meafure, be owing to the climate; food may alfo contribute to it; but the principal 
caufe, I make no doubt, is their early intemperance and vohiptuoufnefs; this debili¬ 
tates the ftomach, fo that the organs of digeftion cannot perform their proper office; 
and accordingly many conftamly eje£l their victuals an hour or two after their meals. 
Whether this be owing to a cuflom now become natural, or forced, the day they fitil 
of fuch ejedion, they are fure to find themfelves indifpofed. But amidfl ali their w'eak- 
neffes and indifpofitions they live the general time, and many even arrive at a very ad¬ 
vanced age. 

The only employment of perfons of rank, who are not ecclcfiaftics, is from time to 
time to vifit their eftates or chacaras, where >hey refide during tlie time of harveft ; but 
very few of them ever apply themfelves to commerce, indolently permitting that lucra¬ 
tive branch to be pofleffed witirely by the Chapitones or Europeans, w'ho travel about 
the country, and purfue their intereft with great afliduity. Within the city, however, 
fome few Creoles and'Meflizos fo far overcome their indolent difpofitions as to keep 
(hops. 

The want of proper employments, together with the floth fo natural to the inhabi¬ 
tants of this country, and the great negleft of education in the common people, are 
the natural parents of that fondnefs fo remarkable in thefe parts for balls and entertain¬ 
ments; and thefe at Quito are both very frequent, and carried to fuch a degree of 
licentioufnefs and audacity, as cannot be thought of without deteftation ; not to men¬ 
tion the many tumults and quarrels which thence.derive their origin. But fuch brutality 
inty be confitfered as the natural confequonce of the rum and chicha, which on thefe 
occafions are drunk in enormous quantities. It muft, however, be remerabel'ed, that 
no perfoh 6f any rank or charadter is even feen at , thefe meetings, their feftivhy being 
conduced with the ftricleft decency and decorum. 

Rum 
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f Raitt is fiominonly dmnk here by perfo|is of all ranks, though very moderately hy 
thofe of wdon; particularly at entertainmenits, when it is made into a kind of cordial. 
U’hey liefer it to wine, which they fay difagrees with them. The Clupitones alfo 
accuftom themfelves to this liquor; wine, which is brought from Lima, being veiy 
fcarce and dear. Their favourite liquor is brandy, brought alfo from Lima, and is lete 
inflamraative than rum. The diforders arifing from the exceffive ufe of fpirituous liquors 
are chiefly feen among the Meftizos, who are continually drinking while they are mafters 
of any money. The lower clafs .of women, among the Creoles and Meftizos, are 
alfo addided to the fame fpecies of debauchery, and drink excelTively. 

Another common liquor in this country is the,mate, which anfwers to tea in the 
Eaft Indies, though the method of preparing and drinking it is foniething different. It 
is made from an herb, which, in all thefe parts of America is known by the name of 
Paraguay, as being the produce of that country. Some of it is put into a calabafh 
tipped with filver, called here Mate or Totumo, with a fufficient quantity of fugar, and 
fome cold water, to macerate it. After it has continued in this manner fome time, tlm 
calabafh is filled with boiling water, and the herb being reduced to a powder, they drink 
the liquor through a pipe fixed in the calabafli, and having a ftrainer before the end 
of it. In this manner the calabafh is filled feveral times with w'ater and frefh fupplies 
of fugar, till the herb fubfides to the bottom, a fufficient indication that a frefh quantity 
is wanting. It|is alfo ufual to fqueeze into the liquor a few drops of the juice of lemons 
or Seville oranges, mixed with fome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. This is their 
ufual drink in the morning falling, and many ufe it alfo as tlieir evening regale. I have 
nothing to objed againft the falubrity and ufe of this liquor ; but the manner of drink¬ 
ing it is certainly very indelicate, the whole company drinking fucceffively through the 
fame pipe. I'hus the mate is carried feveral times round the company, till all are fatif- 
fied. The Chapitones make very little ufe of it; but among the Creoles it is the 
higheft enjoyment; fo that even when they travel, they never fail to carry with them a 
fufficient quantity of it. This may indeed be owing in fome meafure to the difpatch 
and facility with which it is prepared; but till they have taken tlieir dofc of mate,\they 
never eat. ^ 

There is no vice to which idlenefs is not a preliminary; nor is floth ever unaccom¬ 
panied with lorn* vice or other. What muft then be the Hate of morality in a country 
where the greateft part of the people have no work, employment, or calling, to occupy 
their thoughts ; nor any idea of intelledual entertainment ? The prevalence of drunk- 
eunefs has been already mentioned, and the deftrudive vice of gaming is equally com¬ 
mon. But in the latter, perfons of rank and opulence, whofe example is always 
followed, have led the way ; and their inferiors have uni\Cif:’ny followed in their de- 
ftrudive paths, to the ruin of families, and the breach of conjugal affeddon; fome 
lofing their ftoclcs in trade, others the very clothes from their backs, and afterwards 
thofe bebnging to their wives, riffiing the latter to recover their own. This propeafuy 
in the Indians for gaming has by fome been impute»l to caufes, in which I can perceive 
no manner pf relation. To me it plainly appears owing to the leifure of fome, who 
know not how to fpend their time, and to the natural floth and idlenefs of others. 

The common people and Indians are greatly addided to tht. , in which it muft be 
owned they are very artful and dextrous. The doraeftics alfo, cannot be faid to be 
entirely free from thk fault, which is attended with the inconvenience <ii referve and 
fpfpkion on the part of their mafter. The Meftizos do not want for audacity in any 
kirrd of theft or robbery, though in themfelves arrant cowards. Thus, even at ait 
uufeafonable hour, they will not venture to attack anyone in the ftreet; but thieir 
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cpjomon praftice is, to fnatch off the perfon’s hat, and immediately ferft dSdlr iSdIty l| 
their flight; fo that, before the perfon robbed can recover himfelf, the thief is out of 
fight. However trifling this may feem, yet fometimes the capture is very confiderable; 
the hats generally worn by perfons of any rank, and even by the wcsdthy citizens when 
drefled in their cloaks, are of white beaver, and of themfelves worth fifteen or twenty 
dollars, or more, of the Quito currency, befides a hatband of gold or filver*!ace, faft- 
ened with a gold buckle fet with diamonds or emeralds. It is very rare that any fuch 
thing as a robbery on the highway is heard »«>f ;• and even thefe may be rather ac¬ 
counted houfebreaking, as they are either committed by the carriers themfelves or their 
fervants. In order to execute theif molt remarkable pieces of villany within the city, 
they fet fire, during the darknefs of the night, to the doors of fuch Ihops or ware- 
houfes, where they flatter themfelves with the hopes of finding fonie fpecie; and hav¬ 
ing made a hole fufficiently large for a man to creep through, one of them enters the 
houfe, while the others Hand before the hole to conceal their accomplice, and to receive 
what he hands out to them. In order to prevent fuch pradices, the principal traders 
are at the expence of keeping a guard, which patroles all night through the Ifreets 
where attempts of this kind arc moll to be apprehended ; and thus the lliops are fecured ; 
for, in cafe any houfe or Ihop is broke open, the commander of the guard is obliged 
to make good the damage received. 

Neither the Indians, Meftizos, nor any of the lowed clafs of peoplejjpink the taking 
any eatables a robbery; and the Indians have a particular rule of concTuQ; in their ope¬ 
rations, namely, if one of them happens to be in a room where there are I'everal vefl'cls 
of filver, or other valuable effefts, he advances llowly, and with the utmoft circum- 
fpedion, and ufually takes only one piece, and that the lead valuable, imagining that 
it will not be fo foon miffed as if he had taken one of greater price. If detefted in the 
fed, he refolutely denies it, with a yanga, a very exprefiive word in his language, and 
now often ufed by the Spaniards of this country, fignifying that it was done without 
any neceffity, without any profit, without any bad intention. It is indeed a word of 
fuch extent in difculpating, that there is no crime to which it is not applicable with 
regard to thwacquittal of the delinquent. If he has not been feen in the very fad, be 
the circumdances ever fo plain againd him, the theft can never be afeertained, no Indian 
having ever been known to confefs. 

In Quito, and in all the towns and villages of its province, different dialeds arc 
fpoken, Spanilh being no lefs common than the Inga. The Creoles, in particular, ufe 
the latter equally with the former; but both are confiderably adulterated with borrowed 
words and expreffions. The fird language generally fooken by children is the Inga; 
the nurfes being Indians, many of whom do not underltand a word of vSpanifli. I’hus, 
the children being fird ufed to the Indian pronunciation, the impreffion is fo ftrong on 
their minds, that few can be taught to fpeak the Spanilh language before they are five 
or fix years old j and the corruption adheres fo drongly to them, that they fpeak a 
jargon compofed of both; an impropriety wliich alfo gains ground among the Euro¬ 
peans, and even perfons of rank, when once iKey begin to underdand the language of 
the country. But what is dill more inconycariient, they ufe improper words; fo that a 
Spaniard himfelf, not accuftomed to their dialed, has often need of an injerpreter. 

The fumwuous manner of performing the laft offices to the dead, mentioned in the 
di^ri|)tion .1# Carthagena, is frugal and fimple, if compared to that ufed at Quito and 
■all itejurifdi( 0 tion. Their odentation is fo enormous in this particular, that ifiany femi- 
fieslof credit are ruined by a prepoderous emulatipn of excelling others. The inhabit¬ 
ants may therefore be properly laid to toil, fcheme, and endure the greateft labour and 
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^aiigoe, merely to .en?ible their fucceffors to bury them in a pompous manher. Tbe 
deccafed muft nave died in very mean circumftances bdeed, if all the jreligious com- 
ipunities, together with the chapter of the cathedral, are not invited to his fiinefal, tmd 
during the proceffion the bells tolled in all the churches. After the bodty is committed 
to the earth, the obfequies are performed in the fame expenfive manner, befides the 
anniverfary which is folemnized at the end of the year. Another remarkable mftance 
of their vanity is, never to bury in their own pariui church ; fo that any one feen to 1^ 
buried in that manner may be conclu^d to have been of the loweft clafs, and to have 
died wretchedly poor. The cuftom or making an offering either at the obfequies or 
anniverfary, is ftill obferved, and generally confifts of wine, brOad, bealls, or fowls, 
according to the ability or inclmation of the furvivor. 

Though Quito cannot be compared to the other cities in thefe parts for riches, yet 
it is far removed from poverty. It appears from feveral particulars, to have been in a 
much more flourifliing ftate; but at prefent, though it has many fubftantial inhabitants, 
yet few of them are of diftinguilhed wealth, which, m general, confifts in landed eftates, 
applied to feveral ufes, as I mall Ihow in the fequel. Here are alfo no very fplendid 
fortunes raifed by trade. Confequently it may be inferred, that the city is neither 
famous for riches, nor remarkable for poverty. Here are indeed confiderable eftates, 
though their produce is not at all equal to their extent; but the commerce, though 
fmall, is coqi|||ai. It muft alfo be obferved, to the credit of this city, that the more 
wealthy famiire have large quantities of plate, which is daily made ufe of j and in¬ 
deed, through the feveral claffes, their tables are never deftitute of one piece of plate 
at leaft. 


CHAP. VI. — 0/ the Temperature of the Air at Quito ; Dyiin£lion between Hunter ana 
Summer; Inconveniences, Advantages, and Di/iempers. 

TO form a right judgment of the happy temperature of the air of Quito, experience 
mult be made uie of, to correfl the errors which would arife from mere fpeculation; as 
without that unerring guide, or the information of hiftory, who woul* imagme, that 
in the centre of the torrid zone, or rather under the equinoftial, not only the heat is 
very tolerable, but even, in fome parts, the cold painful; and that others enjoy all the 
delights and advantages of a perpetual fprbg, their, fields being always covered with 
verdure, and enamefled with flowers of the moft lively colours ! I'he mildnefs of the 
climate, free from the extremes of cold and heat, and the conftant equality of the 
nights and days, render a country pleafant and fertile, which uninformed reafon would, 
from its fituation, conclude to be uninhabitable: Nature has here fcattered her blellings 
with fo liberal a hand, that this country furpaffes thofe of the temperate zones, where 
the viciffitudes of winter and fummer, and" ihe change from heat to cold, caufe the ex¬ 
tremes of both to be more fenfibly felt. ' 

The method taken by Nature to render this country a delightful habitation, confifts 
m an affemblage of circumftances, of which, if any were wanting, it would dther be 
utterly unhabitable, or fubjeft to the greateft inconvenienres. But by this extraor- 
dinary aff^blage, the effeft of the rays of the fun is avCTied, and the heat of that 
^glorious planet moderated. The principal circumftance in this affemblage is its elevated 
fituation above the furfece of thefea; or, rather, of the whole earth; and thus, not 
only the reflexion of the heat is diminifhed, but by the elevation of this -country, the 
,winds are more fubtile, congelation more natural, and the heat abated. Thefe are fqch 
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natural effeds as muft doubtlefs be attributed to its fituation; and is the only .drcunt- 
ftancefrom whence fuch prodigies of nature, as are obferved here, can proceed. In 
one part are mountains of a ftupcndous height and magnitude, having meir fummits 
Covered with fnow; on the other, volcanoes flaming within, while their fummits, 
chafms, and apertures,*are involved in ice. The plains are temperate; the breaches 
and valleys hot; and, laftly, according to the difpofition of the country, its high of 
low fituation, we find all the variety of gradations of temperature, pofTible to be con¬ 
ceived between the two extremes of heat and ct^. 

Quito is fo happily fituated, that neither the f®t nor cold is troublefome, though the 
extremes of both may be felt in its neighbourhood; a fingularity fufficiently demon- 
ftrated by the following thermometrical experiments. On the ■^ift of May 1736, the 
liquor in the thermometer flood at loii ; at half an hour after twelve at noon, at 
1014; on the firfl of June, at fix in the morning, at 1011 ; and, at noon, at ioj2§. 
But what renders this equality ftill more delightful, is, that it is conftant throughout 
the whole year, the difl'erence between the feafons being fcarce perceptible. 'I’hus the 
mornings are cool, the remainder of the day warm, and the nights of an agreeable 
temperature. Hence the reafon is plain, why the inhabitants of Quito make no diflei- 
ence in their drefs during the whole year ; fome wearing filks or light ftull’s, at the fame 
* time others are drefled in garments of fubflantial cloth; and the former as little incom¬ 
moded by the cold as the latter are by heat. 

The winds are healthy, and blow continually, but never with any Wmnee. Their 
ufual fituations are north and fouth, though they fometimes fhift to other quarters, with¬ 
out any regard to the feafon of the year. Their inceflant permanence, notwithflanding 
their conflant variations, preferves the country from any violent or even difagreeable im- 
preffions of the rays of the fun. So that, were it not for fome inconveniences to which 
this country is fubjedf, it might be conlidered as the mofl happy fpot on the whole earth. 
But when thefe difagreeable incidents are confidered, all its beauties are buried in obfeu- 
rity ; for here are dreadful and amazing tempefts of thunder and lightning, and the flill 
more deftruftive fubterraneous earthquakes, which often furprife the inhabitants in the 
midfl of fecuripr. The whole morning, till one or two in the afternoon, the weather is 
generally extrSnely delightful; a bright fun, ferene and clear fky, are commonly feen ; 
but afterwards the vapours begin to rife, the whole atmofphere is covered w'ith black 
clouds, which bring on fuch dreadful tempefts of thunder and lightning, that all the 
neighbouring mountains tremble, and the city too often feels their dreadful eliedis. 
Laltly, the clouds difeharge themfelves in fuch impetuous torrents of rain, that in a very 
fhort time the ftreets appear like rivers, and the fquares, though fituhted on a flope, like 
lakes. I'his dreadful feene generally continues till near fun-fet, when the weather clears 
up, and Nature again puts on the beautiful appearance of the morning. Sometimes, 
indeed, the rains continue all the night, and they have been known to lall three or four 
days fucceffively. 

On the other hand, this general courfe of the weather has its exceptions, three, four, 
or fix, or even eight fine days fucceeding each other; though, after raining fix or eight 
days in the manner above mentioned, it is rare that any falls during the two or three 
fucceeding. But, from the moft judicious obfervations, it may be concluded, that thefe 
intervals of fine or foul weather make up only one fifth of the days of the ffear. 

The diftin£tion of winter and fummer confifts in a very minute difference obfervable 
between the one and the other. The interval between the month of September, and 
April,*May, or June, is here called the winter feafon; and the other months compofe 
the fummer. In the former feafon the rain chiefly prevails, and in the fecond the inhabit¬ 
ants frequently aijoy intervals of fine weather; but whenever the rains are difeontinued 
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for above a fortnight, the inhabitants are in the utmoft conftemation, and public prayers 
are offered up for their return. On the other hand, when they continue any time 
without intermiflion, the like fears return, and the churches are again crowded with 
Applicants for obtaining fine weather. For a long drought here is produftive of dan¬ 
gerous diftempers; and a continual rain, without any intervals of fun-fiiine, deftroys the 
fruits of the earth: tlnis the inhabitants are under a continual anxiety. Befides the 
advantages of the rains for moderating the intenfe rays of the fun, they are alfo of the 
greateft benefit in cleanfing the ftreetSiSand fquares of the city, which by the filthinefs 
of the common people at all hours, are every where full of ordure. 

Earthquakes cannot be accounted a lels terrible circumftance than any of the former; 
and if not fo frequent as in other cities of thefe parts, they are far from being uncom¬ 
mon, and often very violent. While we continued in this city and its jurifdidlion, I 
particularly remember two, when feveral county-feats and farm-houfes were thrown 
down, and the greater part of the numerous inhabitants buried in ruins. 

It is doubllcfs to fome unknown quality of the temperature of the air, that the city 
owes one remarkable convenience, which cannot fail of greatly recommending it: 
namely, being totally free from mofehitos or other infects of that kind, which aimofi: 
render life a burthen in hot countries. They are not known to the inhabitants j even 
a flea is feldora feen here; nor are the people molefted with venomous reptiles. In 
Ihort, the onlji^piublefome infed is the pique or nigua, whofe noxious efl'efls have been 
already treated of. 

Though the plague or pcftilencc, in its proper fenfe, be not knowm here, no inftance 
of its ravages having appeared in any part of America, yet there are fome diftempers 
which have many fymptoras of it, but concealed under the names of malignant fpotted 
fevers and pleurifies; and thefe generally fweep away fuch prodigious numbers, that, 
when they prevail, the city may with propriety be faid to be vifited with a peftilential 
contagion. Another difeafe common here is that called mal del valle, or vicho; a dif- 
teinpcr fo general, that, at the firft attack of any mawdy, they make ufe of medicines 
adapted to the cure of it, from its ufually feizing a perfon two or three days after a fever. 
But M. de Juflieu often obferved, that the remedies were generally admiilMlered to per- 
fons not at all aflefted by the diftemper, which, in his opinion, is a gangrene in the 
reftum ; a difeafe very common in that climate, and confequently at the firft attack all 
means ihould be ufed to prevent its progrefs. Perfons who labour under a flux are 
moft liable to that malady; but the inhabitants of this country being firmly per- 
fuaded that there can be no diftemper that is not accompanied with the vicho, the cure 
is never delayed. The operation muft be attended with no fmall pain, as a peffary, 
corhpofed of gun-powder. Guinea-pepper, and a lemon peeled, is infmuated into the 
anus, and changed two or three times a day, till the patient is judged to be out of 
danger. 

The venereal difeafe is, here fo common, that few perfons are free from it, though its 
effefts are much more yiolent in fome than in others; and many are afflided with it, 
without any of its external fymptoms. Even little children, incapable by their age of 
having contraAed it aftively, have been known to be attaeJsed in the fame manner 
by it as perlpns who have acquired it by thdr debauchery. ^Accordingly there is no 
rcafon for caution in concealing this djftemper, its coramonnefs effacing the difgrace 
that in other countries attends it. The principal caufe of its prevalence is, negligence 
in the cufe. For the climate favours the operations of the medicines, and the natural 
tentperature of the air checks the malignity of the virus more than in other countries. 
And hence feiy are falivated for it, or will undergo the trouble of a radical cure. This 
’ difeafe 
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difeafe muil naturally be thought in fome m^fure to fhorten their Jives; though it is 
not uncommon to fee perfons live feventy years or more, without ever having been 
entirely free from that diftemper, either hereditary, or contrafted m their early youth. 

During the continuance of the north and north-eaft winds, w'Jiich are the coldeft 
from paffing over the frofly deferts, the inhabitants are afflifted with very painful 
catarrhs, called Pechugueras. The air is then fomething difagret able, the^ mornings 
being fo cold as to require warmer clothing; but the uin foon difperfes this incon¬ 
venience. 

As the peftilence, whofe ravages among the human fpecies in Europe, and other 
parts, are fo dreadful, is unknown both at Quito and throughout all America, fo is alfo 
the madnefs in dogs. And though they have fome idea of the peftilence, and call thofe 
difeafes fimilar in their ettefts by that name, they are entirely ignorant of the canine 
madnefs; and exprefs their aftoniJhment when an European relates the melancholy 
efteds of it. Thofe inhabitants, on the other hand, are here fubjed to a diftemper 
unknown in Europe, and may be compared to the fmall-pox, which few or none efcape; 
but having once got through it, they have nothing more to apprehend from that quar¬ 
ter. This diftemper is one of tliofe called pefte; and its fymptoms are convulfions in 
every part of the body, a continual endeavour to bite, delirium, vomiting blood; and 
thofe whofe conftitutions are not capable of fupporting the conflids of the diftemper, 
perifti. But this is not peculiar to Quito, being equally common throu;^hout all South 
America. 


CHAP. VII. Fgrtility of tbc Territories of Quito, and the common Food of its 

Inhabitants. 

THOUGH an account of the fruits Ihould naturally fucceed that of the climate, I 
determined, on account of theiMariety, and their being different in different parts, to 
defer a circumftantial defcription, till I come to treat more particularly of each of the 
jurifdidions. “So that I fliall here only take a tranfient view of the perennial beauty and 
pleafantnefs of the country ; which has hardly its equal in any part of the known world: 
the equability of its air exempts it from any fenfible changes, whereby the plants, corn, 
and trees, are ftripped of their verdure and ornaments, their vegetative pow'ers checked, 
and themfelves reduced to a torpid inadivity. The fertility of this country, if fully 
deferibed, would appear to many incredible, did not the confideration of the equality 
and benignity of the climate inforce its probability. For both the degrees of cold and 
heat are here (b happily determined, that the moifture continues, and the earth feldom 
fails of being cherifhed by the fertilizing beams of the fun, fome part of every day \ 
and therefore it is no wonder that this country Ihould enjoy a greater degree of fertility 
than thofe where the fame caufes do not concur; efpecially if *we confider, that there 
b no fenfible difference throughout the year; fo that the fruits and beauties of the 
feveral feafons are here feen at the fame time. The curious European obferves, with a 
pleafmg admiration, that whilft fome herbs of the field are fading, others of the fame 
kind are fpringing up; and whilft fome flowers are lofing their beauty, others are blow¬ 
ing, to continue the enamelled profpedl:. Wheq the fruits have obtained their maturity, 
and the leaves begin to change their colour, frelh leaves, bloflbms, and fruits, are fe^n 
in thgir proper gradations on .the fame tree. ' “ 

The feme inceflant fertility is confpicuous in the corn, both reaping and (owing 
being carried on at the feme time. That corn which has been recently fown is coming 
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■up; that which has been longer fown is in its blade, and the more advanced begins to 
bloffom. So that the declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties of the 
four feafons at one fingle view. 

Though all this is generally feen, yet there is a fettled time for the grand harveft. 
But fomerimes the moft favourable feafon for fowing in one place, is a month or two 
after that of another, though their diftance is not more than three or four leagues; 
and the time for another at the fame diftance not then arrived. Thus, in different 
fputs, fometimes in one ahd the fame, fowing and reaping are performed throughout 
the whole year, the forwardnefs or retardment naturally arifmg from the different 
iituations, as mountains, rifmg grounds, plains, valleys, and breaches; and the tem¬ 
perature being different in each of thefe, the times for performing the feveral operations 
of hufbandry muft alfo differ. Nor is this any contradifKon to what I have before 
advanced, as will be feen in the following account of the jurifdiftion. 

T his remarkable fecundity of the foil is naturally produfliive of excellent fruits and 
corn of every land, as is evident from the delicacy of the beef, veal, mutton, pork, and 
poultry of Quito. Here is alfo wheat bread in fufficient plenty; but the fault is, that 
the Indian women, whofe bufinefs it is to make it, are ignorant of the beft methods 
both of kneading and baking it; for the wheat of itfelf is excellent, and the bread 
baked in private houfes equal to any in the known world. The beef, which is not 
inferior to that *of Europe, is fold in the markets by the quarter of the hundred for 
four rials of that country money, and the buyer has the liberty of choofing what part 
he pleafes. Mutton is fold either by the half or quarter of a fheep; and when fat, 
and in its prime, the whole carcafe is worth about five or fix rials. Other fpecies of 
provifions are fold by the lump, without weight or meafure, and the price regulated 
by cuftom. 


liie only commodity of which there is here any fcarcity is pulfe; but this deficiency is 
fupplied by roots, the principal of which are the caraates, arucachas, yucas, ocas, and 
papas; the three former are the natives of hot countries, and cultivated in the planta¬ 
tions of fugar canes, and fuch fpots are called vallies, or yungas, though thefe names 
have different fenfes, the former fignifying plains in a bottom, and the latter thofe 
on the fides of the Cordillera ; but both in a hotter expofure. In thefe are produced 
the plantains, guincos. Guinea-pepper, chirimogas, aguacates, granadillas, pinas, 
guayabas, and others natural to fuch climates, as I have already obferved in other 
countries. The colder parts produce pears, peaches, nedarines, quaitambos, aurimelos, 
apricots, melons, and water-melons; the laft have a particular feafon, but the others 
abound equally throughout the whole year. J'he parts which cannot be denominated 
either hot or cold, produce frutillas, or Peru ftrawberries, and apples. The fucculent 
fruits, which require a warm climate, are in great plenty throughout the whole year, 
as China and Seville oranges, citrons, leraons, limes, cidras, and toronjas. Thefe 
trees are full of bloffoms and fruit all the year loond, equally with thofe which are 
natives of this climate. Thefe fruits abundantly fupply the tables of the inhabitants, 
where they are always the firft ferved up, and the laft taken away. Befides the 
beautiful contrail they form with the other dilhes, they are alfo ufed for increafmg the 
pleafure of the palate, it being a cuftom among the people of rank here, to eat them 
alternately with their other food, of which there is always a great variety, 
f aguacates, guabas, granadillas, and Peruvian ftrawberries, being 

fruits of which, as well as of the ocos and papas, I have not yet given any deferipfioh, 1 
a here give the trader a brief account of them. The chirimoya is univerfally 
allowed to be the moft delicious of any known fruit either of India or Europe, tts 
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dimenfions are various, being from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure is im- 
perfedly round, being flatted towards the flalk; where it forms a kind of navel; but 
all the other parts nearly circular. It is covered with a thin foft (hell, but adhering 
fo clofely to the pulp, as not to be feparated without a knife. The outward coat, 
during its growth, is of a dark green, but on attaining its full maturity becomes fome- 
what lighter. This coat is variegated with prominent veins, forming a kind of net¬ 
work all oyer it. The pulp is white, intermixed with feveral almoft imperceptible 
fibres, concentring in the core, which extends from the hollow of the excrefcence to 
the oppofite fide. As they have their origin near the former, fo in that part they are 
larger and more diflinft. The flefli contains a large quantity of juice refembling 
honey, and its tafte fweet mixed with a gentle acid, but of a mofl. exquifite flavour. 
The feeds are formed in feveral parts of the flelh, and are about feven lines in length, 
and three or four in breadth. They are alfo fomewhat flat, and fituated longi¬ 
tudinally. 

The tree is high and tufted, the flem large and round, but with fome inequalities j 
full of elliptic leaves, terminating in a point. The length is about three inches and a 
half, and the breadth two or two and a half. But what is very remarkable in this tree 
is, that it every year Ihcds and renews its leaves, 'fhe blolVom, in which is the 
embryo of the fruit, differs very little from the leaves in colour, which is a darkifli 
green; but when arrived to its full maturity is of a yellowifli green. It refembles a 
caper in figure, but fomething larger, and compofed of four petals. It is far from 
being beautiful; but this deficiency is abundantly fupplied by its incomparable fra- 
grancy. 'I'his tree is obferved to be very parfinionious in its bloflbms, producing 
only fuch as would ripen into fruits, did not the extravagant paffion of the ladies, 
for the excellence of the odour, induce them to purchafe the bloff'oms at any rate. 

The aguacate, which in Lima and other parts of Peru is known by the ancient 
Indian name Plata, may alfo be clafled among the choiceft fruits of this country. Its 
figure in fome meafure refembles the calabafhes of which fnuif-boxes are made j that 
is, the lower part is round, and tapers away gradually towards the ftalk ; from whence 
to its bafe the length is ufually between three and five inches. It is covered with a 
very thin, gloffy, fmooth ftiell, which, when the fruit is thoroughly ripe, is detached 
from the pulp. The colour, both during its growth and when arrived at perfedion, 
is green, but turns fomething paler as it ripens; the pulp is folid, but yields to the 
preffure of the finger; the colour white, tinged with green, and the tafte fo infipid 
as to require fait to give it an agreeable relifli. It is fibrous, but fome more fo than 
others. The ftone of tfiis fruit is two inches long, one and a half in thicknefs, and 
terminates in a point. The tafte is four. It may be opened with a kni%, and con- 
fifts of two lobes, between which may be diftinttly perceived the germ of the tree. 
Within the fliell is a very thin tegument, which feparates it irom the pulp, though 
fomedmes the tegument adheres to the pulp, and at other times to the fliell. The tree is 
lofty and full of branches ; the leaf, both in dimenfion and figure, fomething diff erent 
from that of the chirimoya. 

- In the province of Quito they give the name of guabas to a fruit, w'hich, in all 
the othei parts of Peru, is called by its Indian name Pacacs. It confifts of a pod like 
that of the algarobo, a little flat on both fides.* Its ufual length is about a foot, though 
there are diffbrcmt fizes, fome larger and fome fmaller, according to' the country 
where they grow. Its outward colour is a davk green, and covered with a down, 
which feels fmooth when ftroked downwards, and rough when the hand is moved 
in the contrary t^etfion, as in ■‘'elvet. The pod, opened longitudinally, is found 
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divided into fevenl cells, each containing a certain fpungy medulla, very light, and 
equal to cotton in whitenefs. In this are inclofed» fome black feeds of a very difpro- 
ju portionate fize, the medulla, whofe juice is fweet and cooling, not being above a line 
^ and a half in thicknefs round each feed. 

The granadilla refembles a hen’s egg in fhape, but larger. The outfide of the fhell 
4 is fmooth and glolTy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the infide white and foft. 
® It is about a line and a half in thickncfs, and pretty hard. This fhell contains a vifcous 
and liquid fubftance, full of very finall and delicate grains lefs hard than thofe of the 
pomegranate. This medullary fubftance is feparated from the fhell, by an extreme 
fine and tranfparent membrane. I’his fruit is of a delightful fweetncfs, blended with 
acidity, very cordial and refrefhing, and fo wholefome that there is no danger in 
indulging the appetite. The two former are alfo of the fame innocent quality. The 
granadilla is not the produce of a tree, but of a plant, the blolTom of which refembles 
the paflion-flower, * and of a moft delicate fragrance. But we inuft obferve a remark¬ 
able fingularity in the fruits of this country, namely, that they do not ripen on the 
trees, like thofe of Europe, but inuft be gathered and kept fome time; for if fuffered 
to hang on the trees they would decay. 

The laft of the fruits 1 fhall mention is the frutilla, or Peru ftrawberry, very different 
from that of Europe in fize j for though generally not above an inch in length, and 
two-thirds of an inch in thicknefs, they are much larger in other parts of Peru. Their 
tafte, though juicy and not unpalatable, is not equal to thofe of Europe. The whole 
difference between the plant and that known in Spain confifts in its leaves bemg fome- 
what larger. 

The papas are natives of a cold climate; and being common in feveral parts of 
Europe, where they are known by the name of potatoes, all I fhall fay of them is, that 
they are a favourite food with the inhabitants of thefe countries, w'ho eat them inftead 
of bread, nor is there a made difh or ragout in which they arc not an ingredient. The 
Creoles prefer them to any kind of meat, or even fowl. A particular difh is made of 
them, and ferved up at the beft tables, called Locro; and is alw'ays the laft, that water 
may be drank after it, which they look upon as otherwife unw'holefome. This root is 
the chief food of the lower clafs; and they find it fo nutritive and ftrengthening, that 
they are not defifous of more folid food. 

The oca is a root about t^o or three inches in length, and about half an inch, or 
fomething more, in thicknefs, though not every where equal, having a kind of knots 
where they twill and wrbath themfelves. This root is covered with a very thin and 
tranfparent Ikin, whofe colour is in fome yellow, in fome red, and others orange. 
It is eaten either boiled or roafted, and has nearly the fame *,ifte as a chefnut; with 
this difference, however, common to all the fruits of America, that the fweetnefs pre¬ 
dominates. It is both pickled and preferved the latter being what the Americans are 
very fond of. 'riiis root is alfo an ingredient in mrny made difhes. The plant is finall, 
like the camote, yucas, and others already deferibeu. 

With regard to the corn of this country, there is no neceflity for enumerating the 
fpecies, they being the fame with thofe known in Spain. The maize and barley are 
ufed by the poor people, and particularly by the Indians, ii making bread. They 
have feveral methods of preparing the maize; one is by parching, which they call 
Camea. ^They alfo make from this grain a drink called Chica, ufed by the Indians in 
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the times of the Yncas, and ftill very common. The method of making it is this: 
they fteep the maize in water till itibegins to fprout, when they fpread it in the fun,, 
where it is thoroughly dried; after which they roaft and grind it, ai]d of the flour they 
make a decodtion of what ftrength they pleafe. It is then put into'jars or calks, with 
a proportional quantity of water. On the fecond or third day it begins to ferment, and 
when that is completed, which is in two or three days more, they efteem it lit for 
drinking. It is reckoned very cooling ; and that it is inebriating, is fufficiently evident 
from the Inmans: thofe people have indeed fo Iktle government of themfelves, that 
they never give over till they have emptied the calk. Its talle is not unlike cyder; 
but feems in feme meal'ure to require the difpatch of the Indians, turning four in feven 
or eight days after the fermentation is completed. Belides its fuppofed quality of being 
cooling, it is, among other medical properties, confelfedly diuretic ; and to the ufe of 
this liquor the Indians are fuppofed to be indebted for their being ftrangers to the ftran- 
gury or gravel. It is alfo not furprifing that thofe people who drink it, without any 
other food than cancha, mote, and muchea, are, with the help of this liquor, healthy, 
ftrong, and robuft. 

Maize boiled till the grains begin to fplit, when it is called Mote, ferves for food 
to the Indians, the poor people, and fervants In families, who being habituated to it, 
prefer it to bread. 

Maize, before it is ripe called Chogllos, is fold in the ear, and among the poorer 
fort of inhabitants efteemed a great dainty. 

Befides the grains of the fame fpecies with thofe in Spain, this country has one pecu¬ 
liar to itfelf, and very well deferving to be ranked among the moll palatable foods; 
but flill more valuable for its being one of the prefervatives againlt all kinds of abfcelles 
and impofthumes. This ufeful fpecies of grain, here called Quinoa, refembles a lentil 
in fhape, but much Icfs, and very white. When boiled it opens, and out of it comes 
a fpiral fibre, which appears like a frnall worm, but whiter than the hulk of the grain. 
It is an annual plant, being lowed and reaped every year. The ftem is about three or 
four feet in height, and has a large pointed leaf, fomething like that of the malloro; 
the flower is of a deep red, and five or fix inches in length, and in it arc contained the 
grains or feed. The quinoa is eaten boiled like rice, and has a very iplcafant tafle; 
and the water in which it has been boiled, is often ufed as an apozem. 'I'he quinoa is 
ufed in external applications, in order to which it is ground and boiled to a proper con- 
fifleiice; and applied to the part affefted, from which it foon extracts all corrupt hu¬ 
mours occafioned by a contufion. 

Befides donieftic animals, here are great numbers of rabbits caught on the deferts. 
The partridges are not very plenty, and rather referable a quail than thofe of Europe. 
Turtle-doves abound herej greatly owing to the indolence of the inhabitants in not 
endeavouring to take them. 

But one of the principal foods ufed by the inhabitants is cheefe, of which it is com¬ 
puted that the quantity annually confumed amounts to between feventy and eighty 
thoufand dollars of that country money. It is ufed in various manners, and is the chief 
ingredient in many di/hes. The neighbourhood of Quito alfo affords excellent butter, 
and of which there is a great confumption, but falls far Ihort of that of cheefe. 

The fondnefs of thefe people for fweetmeats exceeds every thing I haye ever mentioned 
of other countries; and this neceflarily occafions a great confumption of fugar and 
honey. One method of indulging this appetite is, to fqueeze the juice out of Ihe fugar 
canes, let it fettle, and curdle it, out of which they make fmall cakes, which thSy call 
rafpaduras. This is fo highly valued by the lower clafs, that with a flice of it, and 
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another of bread' and cheefe, they make as hearty a meal as the rich with all their 
variety of dilhes. Thus it appears, 'that if there be fome difference between the foods 
ufed here and thof' of Spain, the difference in their preparing them is ftill greater. 

CHAP. VIII. — Of the Commerce of the Province of Quito, 

FROM the two preceding chapters, a fufficient judgment may be farmed of the 
products and manufactures in the province of Quito, which are the fources of its com¬ 
merce. I'he perfons who are the chief conductors of this commerce, are the Euro* 
peans or Chapitones; fome fettled here, and others coming occafionally. The latter 
purchafe the country goods, and fell thofe of Europe. The manufactures of this pro¬ 
vince, as we have already noticed, are only cottons, fome white called Tucuyos, and 
others flriped bays and cloths, wdiich meet with a good market at Lima for fupplying 
all the inward provinces of Peru. The returns are made partly in filver, partly in 
gold and filver thread fringes made in that city ; wine, brandy, oil, copper, tin, lead, 
and quickfilver. The mailers of the manufactures either fell their goods to the traders, 
or employ them as their faClors. 

On the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena, the traders refort thither either by the 
way of Popayan or that of Santa Fe, to purchafe European goods, which, at their 
return, they confign to their correfpondents all over the province. . 

The products of the earth are chiefly confumed within the province, except the 
wheat produced in the jurifdiCtion of Riobamba and Chimbo, part of which are fent 
to Guayaquil. But this is a trade carried on only by Meltizos and poor people. It 
would indeed admit of great improvements, were not the freights fo exccffively liigh, 
that the trouble and expence of carrying them from Guayaquil to other countries, where 
there is a fcarcity of them, renders it impoflible to get a living profit. 

Goods, manufaClured by the public, or wove by private Indians, are, together with 
fome kinds of provifions, fent to the jurifdiCtion of Barbacoas ; and this is the com¬ 
merce in which the Chapitones make the firll effay of their abilities for trade. 'I'hefe 
provifions are exchanged for gold, found in that country, and which is afterwards fent 
to Lima, where*it bears a greater price. Their Hulls alfo find a vent in the govern¬ 
ments of Popayan and Santa Fc ; and this commerce is perpetually carried on j but 
the only return in the tiempo muerto, or abfence of the galleons, is gold, which, like 
that from Barbacoas, is fent to Lima. 

The coaft of New Spain fupplies this province w ith indigo, of which there is a very 
large confumption at the manufactories, blue being univerfahy the colour which this 
people ciffeCl in their apparel. They alfo import, by way of Guayaquil, iron and fleel 
both from Europe and the coall of Guatcm 'la ; and though it fetches fo high a price, 
that a quintal of iron fells for above a hundreti dollars, and the fame quantity of fteel 
for a hundred and fifty, there is a continual demand in order to fupply the peafants 
with the necefi'ary inftruments of agriculture. 

The inland, or reciprocal^ commerce, confills in the confunmtioilof the produCls of 
one jurifdiCtion in another ; and is a conftant incentive to inuuitry among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the villages, and the lower clafs. Thofe of the province of Chimbo purchafe 
home-made tucuyos and bags in thofe of Riobamba and Quito, in order to vend them 
at Guayaquil, brmging thence, in return, fait, filh, and cotton; the latter of which, 
being wove in the looms of Quito, is again fent to Guayaquil in Huffs. The jurifdic- 
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tipns of Riobamba, Alaufi and Cuenca, by means of the warehoufe^at Yaguache and 
Noranjal, carry on a confiderable trade with Guayaquil. * 

This trade in the manufaftures of that country, which confift <^ly of three forts, 
cloth, bags, and linen, is attended with confiderable profit to the traders, and advan¬ 
tage to the country, as all the poor people, who are remarkably numerous, and perfons 
of fubftance, exc^t thofe of the capital, wear the goods manufaftured in the country; 
thofe of Europe being fo prodigioully dear, that only Spaniards of large fortune, and 
perfons of tffe higheft diftindion, can afibrd to purchal'e them. The quantity of cloth 
and ftuffs wove in this country, and all by Indians, eithc?- in the public manufadures or 
their own houfes, appears from hence to be jirodigiouily great: and to this, in a great 
meafure, is owing the happy Hate of this province; the maile rs tuid traders foon raifing 
fortunes, and die fervants and dependents contented with the fruits of their induftry. 


BOOK VI. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE OF OUITO. 


CHAP. I. — Extent of the Province of Qtiito^ and the JurifdiPtion of its Audience. 

TN the five preceding books, w'e have endeavoured, as far as the nature of the fubjed 
would permit, to follow the order w'hich the feries of our voyage required ; and we 
flatter ourfelves it will appear, that, though our principal attention was direded to the 
allronomical obfervations, we have not omitted any interefting particular, relating to the 
towns and provinces through which we paffed. We were always perfuaded, that if the 
former tended to the improvement of fcience, and was agreeable to thofe who profefs 
it; the latter might prove ufeful to hiftorians, and be acceptable to 'thofe who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of the conflitution, ftate, cuftoms, and genius of nations. Wc 
clofed the fifth book with an account of the city of Quito ; this we fliall employ in treat¬ 
ing of the province, which is equally an objed of curiofity; and we are enabled to gratify 
the reader in the inofl fatisfadory manner, having, in the courfe of our obfervations, not 
only furveyed its whole extent, but, by our long Hay, obtained the acquaintance of 
many perfons of undoubted judgment and veracity, on whom we could rely for parti¬ 
culars not to be known from ocular infpedion. So that we have fufllcient reafons for 
warranting the truth of the contents of this hiftory. 

The large province of Quito, at the time when the Spaniards firft fettled in it, was 
annexed to the kingdom of Peru, and continued fo till the year 1718, when a new 
viceroyalty being ereded at Santa Fc de Bogota, the capjjtal of the new kingdom of 
Granada, it was difmembered from Peru, and annexed to Granada. At the fame time 
the audience of Quito was fupprefled, together.with that of Panama, in the kingdom of 
Terra Firma ; ^ though the latter continued dependent on the viceroys of Lima. The 
intention in this frugal fcheme was, that the falaries of the great number of officers jin, 
both, which ceafed on this abolition, fhould be applied to the fupport of the new vice¬ 
royalty, in order to prevent any additional burden on the royal revenue; a confequence 
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otherwife unavoithble. Bdt experience has fliown the impropriety and infufBciency of 
this meafure; ant that the tribunals aboliihed were of indifpenfable neceffity in their 
refpeaive cities ; in infupportable detriment refulting to the inhabitants from the vaft 
diftance of the auciences affigned them ; which were, Lima for the kingdom of Terra 
Firma, and thofe of the province of Quito, were to apply for juftice to the audience 
of Santa Fe. And as the amount of all the falarics fupprefled, befides the prejudicing 
many families, was not fufficient to fupport the dignity of a viceroy, new ideas fuc- 
ceeded ; and rather than keep it upiat the expence of the royal revenue^^the viceroy¬ 
alty was fupprefled, and things placed again on their ancient footing in the year 1722 : 
the officers were reftored to their former pofts which they had fo worthily filled, and 
the audiences have continued the fame as before. But the motives for eredting a new 
viceroyalty at Santa Fc being confelTedly of the greateft importance, its reftitution was 
again brought on the carpet; and the great difficulty of (upporting it, without detri¬ 
ment either to the public or the audiences, the fuppreffion of which had been fo detri¬ 
mental to the inhabitants, being overcome, the dignity of viceroyalty was again eredfed 
in the year 1739, Don Sebaltian de Eflaba, lieutenant-general, being appointed the firft 
viceroy, and arrived in the beginning of the year 1740 to take pofleffion of his govern¬ 
ment ; which included the whole kingdom of Terra Firma and the province of Quito. 

This province is bounded on the north by that of Santa Fe de Bogota, and includes 
part of the government of Papayan; on the fouth it is limited by the governments of 
l\ru and Chachapoyas; eallward it extends over the whole government of Maynas, 
and the river of the Amazons, to the meridian of demarcation, or that which divides the 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. Its weftern boundary is the fea, from the coaft of 
Machala, in the gulf of Puna, to the coafl of the government of Atacaracs and the jurif- 
di£tion of Barbacoas, in the bay of Gorgona. Its grcatclt breadth from north to fouth 
is about 20c leagues; and its length, from call to well, the whole extent from Cape 
de Santa Elena, in the fouth-fea, to the meridian above mentioned ; which, by the moft 
accurate computation, is 600 leagues. But a very great part of thefe vaft dominions 
are, it muft be owned, either inhabited by nations of favage Indians, or have not hitherto 
been thoroughly peopled by the Spaniards, if indeed they have been fufficiently known. 
All the parts that can properly be laid to be peopled, and aflually fubjcdl to the Spanilh 
government, are* thofe intercepted by the two Cordilleras of the Andes, which, in com- 
parifon to the extent of the country, may be termed a ftreet or lane, extending from the 
jurifdidlion of the town of St. Miguel de Ibarra to that of Loga j the country from 
hence to the government of Popayan, and alfo that comprehended between the weftern 
Cordillera and the fea. With this limitation the extent of the jurifdidions from eaft 
to weft will be fifteen leagues or fomething more, being thv li^^ance intercepted between 
the two Cordilleras. But to this muft be added the countries comprehend^ in the go¬ 
vernments of Jaen de Bracamoros, which borders on the jurifdidlion of Loja, and the 
extremity of the whole proving, and fituated on the eaft fide of the eaftern Cordillera; 
and, to the northward, the government of Quixos, and that of Maynas to the eaftward 
of it; but feparated by large tradls of land inhabited by wild Indians; and on the north 
fide of the province from that of Papayan; though the latter is properly a diftinft pro¬ 
vince from that of Quito. Thus on the weft fide of that inter ’ between the two Cor¬ 
dilleras, lies the lately erefled government of Atacames, and the jurifdidion of Guaya¬ 
quil : on the eaft fide, the three governments above mentioned ; and on the north, that 
of PapaySn. 

This province, exclufive of thefe five governments, confifts of nine jurifdidions, ‘ 
^hich in that .country are called provinces, that of Quito being fubdivided into as many 
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Others as there are goTemments and jupfdiftions; which it is neceflaij/ for the reader to 
obferve, in order to avoid any perplexity or miilake, when a jurifjiidion happens to 
be called a province; though I fhall be careful to avoid it as mucW as poffible. The 
jurifdiftions in the province of Quito, beginning with the moftf northern, are the 
following:— 


I. The town of San Miguel de Ibarra. 

II . The village of Otabala. 

III. The city of Quito. 

IV. The afllento of Latacunga. 

V. The town of Riobamba. 

VI. The afliento of Chimbo, or Guaranda. 

VII. The city of Guayaquil. 

VIII, The city of Cuenca. 

IX. The city of Loja. 


Of thefe nine jurifdiftions I fhall give a fuccind account in this and the following 
chapter, and then proceed to the governments. 

I. The town of San Miguel de Ibarra, is the capital of the jurifdiiftion of that name, 
which alfo contains eight principal villages or parifhes, the names of which are. 


I. Mira. 

II. Pimanpiro. 

III. Carangue. 

IV. San Antonio dc Carangue. 


V. Salinas. 

VI. Tumbabiro. 

VII. Quilca. 

VIII. Caguafqui. 


This jurifdiftion formerly included that of Otabalo,; but, on account of its too enor- 
mous extent, it was prudently divided into two. 

The town of San Miguel de Ibarra Hands on the extremity of a very large plain or 
meadow, at a fmall dillance from a chain of mountains to the eaftward of it, and 
betwixt two rivers, which keep this ewhole plain in a perpetual verdure. The foil is 
foft and moift, which not only renders the houfes damp, but alfo caufes the foundations 
of their buildings often to fink. It is moderately large, with llraight broad ftreets, 
and the greateft part of the houfes of ftone, or unburnt bricks, and all tiled. The 
town is furrounded by fuburbs inhabited by the Indians, whofe cottages make the fame 
appearance as in all other mean places ; but the houfes are neat and uniform, though 
they arc but low, having only a ground floor, except thofe in the fquare, which have 
one flory. The parifh church is a large and elegant ftrufture, and of the fame mate¬ 
rials as the houfes. It is alfo well ornamented. 'I’his town has convents of Francifcans, 
Dominicans, the Fathers of Mercy, a college of Jefuits, and a nunnery of the order 
of the Conception. Its inhabitants, of all ages, feds, and clalTes, are computed at 
ten or twelve thoufand fouls. 

Within the limits of this jurifdidion is the lake of Yagarchoca, famous for being the 
fepulchfe of the inhabitants of Otabalo, on its being taken by Huayna-Capac, the twelfth 
Ynca, who, inftead of fhewing clemency to their magnanimity, being irritated at the 
noble refiftance they made, ordered them all 'to be beheaded, both thofe who had 
quietly furrendered, and thofe taken- in arms, and their bodies thrown into the Iak|| 
and from the water of the lake being tinged of a bloody hue, it acquired its prefe® 
name, which ftgnifies a lake of blood. 
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The air is very mild, lefs cold than that of Quito, and at the fame time the heat is 
not a’t all inconver|ent. The temperature of the air is difl'erent in all the villages of this 
jurifdiaion, but in.moft warm, on account of their low fituation. Thcfe parts are all 
over this country ci’ lled Valles, as I have already obferved ; and the names of thofe in. 
the jurifdiction of San Miguel de Ibarra are Chotar Carpuela, and feveral others. Moft 
of the farms in them have plantations of fugar canes, and mills for exiracling the juice, 
from whence they make great quantities of fugar, and very white ; feme are planted 
with the fruits common in a hot climate; and in others cotton only is cultivsited, and to 
the greateft perfedion. 

'I’he fugar canes do not ripen here fo late as in Quito ; but they may be committed at 
any time to the mill, there being no neceffity for cutting them at any precife time, re¬ 
taining all their goodnefs, even when fulfercd to Hand two or three months after they 
arc ripe ; fo that they arc cut every quarter, and the mills by that means kept at work 
the whole year. 

The hirms fitualcd in a Icfs hot part are employed for cultivating maize, wheat, and 
barley, in the fame manner as in the jurifdidtion of (Jtabalo, and wliich we Ihall explain 
in its proper jdaco. Here are alfo large numbers of goats, but not many Iheep; and 
though the manufactures here are not fo numerous as in Otabalo, yet the Indians weave 
a confiderable quantity of cloth and cotton. 

In the neighbourliood of the village of Salinas are fait mines, which, befides the home 
confuinption, fupply the countries to the northward of it. 'I'his fait has fome mixture 
of nitre ; 'and tliough it may thence be concluded to be lefs wholefome, yet it is attended 
with no ill confequence to tlioie who are accuftomed to it; but not anfwering the inten¬ 
tion in fairing, that from Guayaquil is ufed inftead of ih 

Within the dillritl of the village of Mira are great numbers of wild afles, which in* 
creafe very fall:, and are not eafily caught. The owners of the grounds where they are 
bred fuller all perfons to lake as many as they can, on paying a I'mall acknowledgment 
in proportion to the number of days their fport has laft^. The manner of catching 
them is as follows: a number of perfons go on horfeback, and arc attended by Indians 
on foot. When arrived at the proper places, they form a circle, in order to drive them 
into fome valley, where, at full fpced, they throw the noofe, and halter them; for thefe 
creatures, on finding themfolves inclofed, make very furious efforts to efcape, and if 
only one forces his way through, they all follow with an irrefiftible impetuofity. But 
when the hunters have noofed them, they throw them down, and fecurc them with fet¬ 
ters, and thus leave them till the hunting is over; when, in order to bring them away 
with the greater facility, they pair them with tame bcalls ; but this is not eafily per¬ 
formed ; for thefe afles are fo remarkably fierce, that thev often hurt the perfons who 
undertake to manage them. They have all the fwiftnefs of horfes ; and neither acclivi¬ 
ties nor precipices retard them in their caree’-: when attacked, they defend theml'elves 
with their heels and mouth, with fuch adivity that without flackening their pace, they 
often maim their purfuers: but the moll remarkable property in thefe creatures is, that 
after carrying the firft load, their celerity leaves them, their dangerous ferocity is loft, 
and they foon contrad the ftupid look and dullnefs peculiar to the afinine fpecies. If is 
alfo obfervable, that thefe creatures will not permit a horfe to ’ i o among them; and il 
one of them happens to ftray into the places where they feed, they all fall upon him, 
and, without giving him the liberty of flying from them, they bite and kick him till they 
Wve biifi dead on the fpot. They are very troublcfomc neighbours, making a mofl 
nBirrid noife} for whenever one or two of them begin to bray, they are anfwered in the 
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fame vociferous manner by all within the reach of the found, which fs greatly increafed 
and prolonged by the repercuffions of the valleys and breaches of th^ mountains. 

II. The jurifdidion joining on the fouth to that of St. Miguel de Ibarra, is called Ota- 
balo, in the jurifdiftion of which are the following eight principal vil(.ages or parilhes: 


I. Cayambe. 

II. Tabacundo. 

III. Otabalo. 

IV. Atontaqui. 


V. Cotacache. 

VI. San Pablo. 

VII. Tocache. 
VIIL Urququi. 


The parifli of Otabalo is well fituatcJ, and fo large and populous that it is faid to con¬ 
tain eighteen or twenty thoufand fouls, and among them a confiderablc number of Spa¬ 
niards. But the inhabitants of all the other villages are univerfally Indians. 

I'he lands of this jurifdidion are laiii out in plantations like thofe of the former, ex¬ 
cept that here are not fuch great numbers of fugar mills; but this is com])cnfated by its 
great fuperiority in manufotlures, a confequence rofultiug from the multitude of Indians 
refiding in its villages, who feem to have an innate inclination to w'eaving j for befides 
the Hull’s made at the common manufactories, fuch Indians as are not Mitayos, or who 
are independent, make, on their own account, a variety of goods, as cottons, carpets, 
pavilions for beds, quilts in damalk work, wholly of cotton, either white, blue, or va¬ 
riegated with different colours ; but all in great repute, both in the province of Quito 
and other parts, where they are fold to great advantage. 

The method of fowing wheat and barley in this jurifdidion is very different from 
that ufed in any of the former; for, indcad of fcattering the feeds, as is commonly prac- 
tifed, they divide the ground, after it is plowed, into fcveral parts by furrows, and 
along the lides of them they make little holes a foot dillant from one another, putting 
five or fix corns into each. However tedious this may be, it is alnmdantly made up to 
the farmer by the uncommon increafe, which is ufually above a hundred foki. 

This jurifdidion has a great number of duds of horfes, and multitudes of black cat¬ 
tle, from whofe milk large quantities of cheefe are made. This country is happily fitu- 
ated for padurc, being every where watered with an infinite number of rivulets. It has 
alfo large flocks of ihcep, though ihefe feem to be neglected, in coniparilbn of the 
others. 

The village of Cayambe dands in the middle of a fpacious plain, at the end of which 
is the foot of the mountain Cayamburo, one of the larged mountains of the Cordilleras 
in this part of the country, being equal in height to that of Chimborazo, and its funi- 
mits covered with fnow and ice. Its altitude is fo much greater than the red between it 
and Quito, that it may be plainly feen from that city. The vicinity of this mountain 
renders the whole plain of Cayambe cold, which is increafed by the violence and con¬ 
tinuance of the winds. In the territories of this jurifdidUon are two lakes, one called 
San Pablo, from a village of that name on its banks ; it is a league in length, and about 
half a league in breadth. I’his lake is every where furrounded with a fpecios of ruflies, 
called there Totoral, among which are vad flocks of wild geefe and gallaretes. This 
lake teceives its water from the mountain of Mojanda, and from it ifliies one of the 
branches of the Rio Blanco. The other lake, which has nearly the fame dimenfions as 
the former, is called Cuichocha, and is fituate^ in a plaiit on the fide of a mountain of 
the fame name. Near the middle of this are two iflands, both which abound Vlth w||itl 
cuyes, a fpecies of rabbits and deer, which often fwim to main land ; but, when pur- 
fued by the hunters, difappoint them by gaining the lake, and fwimming back to their 
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retreat. Several '‘niall fifli are found in this lake, refembling the cray-filh, but without 
a fliell. They art, called, by the inhabitants of the adjacent country, prennadillas, and* 
are fent in the pickle to Quito, where they are the more efteemed, as being the only 
frelh-water filh that can be bought in that city. Nor are thefe caught in any great quan¬ 
tities, though they are alfo found in the lake of San Pablo. 

III. The jurifdidfion of Quito confifts of the following twenty-five parilhes, befides 
thofe in the city: 

I. St. Juan Evangelifta. 

II. Santa Maria Magdalena. 

III. Chilogalle. 

IV. Cono-coto. 

V. Zambiza. 

VI. Pintac. 

VII. Sangctlqui. 

VIII. Amaguana. 

IX. Guapulo. 

X. Cunibaya. 

XI. Co-collao. 

XII. Puembo, and Pifo. 

XIII. Yaruqui. 

This jurifdiftion, though called Cinco Leguas, five leagues, extends, in fome parts, 
a great deal farther, and the lands are as it were covered with plantations, fome fituated 
in the plains, fome in the capacious breaches, and others on the fummit of the moun¬ 
tains; and all producing according to the quality, fituation, and expofure of the 
ground. Thofe on the temperate plains yield plentiful harvefts of maize; thofe at the 
bottoms of deep breaches, being in a hot tenqrerature, arc planted with fugar canes, 
from whence they extraft great quantities of fugar and rum. From the fruits peculiar 
to fuch a temperature are made a variety of fweetmeats, here called Rayados; and of 
which there is a great confumption among the inhabitants. 

The fugar cam.' ripens very flowly in this jurifdidion; for though the plantations 
enjoy a hot air, yet it is not of that degree of heat requifite to its fpeedy maturity ; fo 
that it is three years after they are planted, before they are fit to be cut. Nor are they 
ever cut but once, the fecond crop only producing the foca or germ, which ferves for 
re-planting. 

The guarapo, which we have had occafion to mention, is nothing more than the 
juice of the cane, as it flpws from the mill, and afterwards fuffered to ferment. It is 
very pleafant, its tafte being a fweetifh acidity, and at the fame time very wholefome f 
but inebriating if drunk to excefs. This liquor is a favourite regale among the vulgar. 

The plantations near the fummits of the mountains, from their having a variety of 
temperatures, produce wheat, barley, pot-herbs of all kinds, and potatoes. 

Above thefe plantations are fed numerous flocks of flieep. producing that wool, 
which, from the feveral operations it undergoes, aflPords employment for fuch multi¬ 
tudes of people. Some farmers make it their foie bufmefs to breed cows, principally 
for the advantages they derive from their milk in making cheefe and butter. In other 
fsi^-hdhfts you fee various occupations carried on at the fame time, namely, the 
breeding of cattle, atrrirulture, and manufactures, particularly of cloth, bays, and 
ferges. 


XIV. El Quinche. 

XV. Guayllabamba. 

XVI. Machacha. 

XVII. Aloafio. 

XVIII. Aloa. 

XIX. Yumbicho. 

XX. Alangafi. 

XXL Pomafque. 

XXII. San Antonio deLulum-bamba. 
XXIII. Perucho. 

XXIV. Cola-cali. 

XXV. Tumbaco. 
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From what has been faid, it is evident that neither this, nor the preceding jurifdidion, 
has any general temperature, the degree of cold and heat depending on the fituation ; 
and that to this difference is owing the delightful, and even promablc variety of all 
kinds of fruits and grains, each finding here a temperature agreeable to its nature. 
Afcordingly, in travelling only half a day, you pafs from a climate where the heat 
fufficiently indicates that you arc in the torrid zone, to another where you feel all the 
horrors of winter. And what is ftill more fmgular, and may be elleemcd an advan- 
tage, no change occurs during the whole year ; the temperate parts never feeling the 
viaffitudes of cold and heat. This, however, mull: be allowed not to hold precifely 
with regard to the mountainous parts, the ce-lduels of which is encrealed by the violence 
of the winds, or a change of weather, called tiempo de paramos, when the clouds 
involve the greatefi part of thefe mountains, and precipitate themi'clves in a fleet; at 
which time the cold becomes intolerable: and on the other hand, when thofe frigorific 
clouds are difperfed, and the wind allayed, fo that the rays of the I'un reach the earth, 
they feel the comfortable heat of his cheering beams. 

Moft of thefe villages arc built with very little regularity. The principal part of them 
is the church and paribnage, which they call the convent, from the priells being all 
formerly religious. Thefe ftruclures have Ibme ajipearancc of decency : but the other 
parts of the village confift of a number of huts wdth muil walls, fcattered all over the 
country, where every one has his fpot of ground, which he tills for his fubfificnce. A 
great part, and in foine villages the w hole of the inhabitants are Indians, w ho live there 
when out of place ; though in fome parts the inhabitants are Meflizos, and here and 
there a Spanifh family ; but thefe are extremely poor. 

IV. The firft jurifdicfion to the fouthward of that of Quito, is the alliento of Lata- 
cunga. The word Afliento implies a place lefs than a town, but larger than a village. 
This place Hands in a wide plain, having on the caft fide the eallern Clordillcra of the 
Andes, from whence pn^jects a very high mountain, and at a fmall diftance from its 
foot is fituated Latacunga, in o' 55' 14" 30"', fouth latitude. On the weft fide of it 
is a river, which, though fometimes fordable, on an increafe of the waters mull be 
paffed over by the bridge. 'I'his alliento is large and regular; the Itreets broad and 
ilraight; the houfes ol (lone, arched, and well contrived : but on account of the dan¬ 
gerous confequenees fo often refulting from earthquakes, without viny ftory. 'I’his 
precaution tlu; inhabitants were taught by a dreadful deflruditm of all the buildings, 
on the 20th of June 1698. This terrible conculfion was general all over the province 
ol' Quito ; aitd its effeefs, tis we fliall lliow in the fequel, in many other places, equally 
melancholy. Out of fix hundred flone houfes, the number of which tltis alliento then 
confifled, only a part of one, and the church of the Jefuits, were left Ihinding ; and even 
thefe were fo greatly damaged, that there was a neceflity for pulling them down. But 
the greatefi misfortune was, that mofl of the inhabitants were buried under their ruins, 
the earthquake beginning at one in the morning, a time of general filence and fecurity, 
and continuing its concullions, at Ihort intervals, the greatefi part of the day. 

'I'he flone of which the houfes and churches are built, is a kii\d of pumice, or 
fpongy flone, ejedled from volcanoes, inexhauflible quarries of it being found in the 
neighbourhood. It is fo light that it will fwiin in water, and from its great porofity 
the lime cements the different pieces very ftrongly together; whence, and from their 
lownefs, the houfeiS are now enabled to fuppbrt thernfelves during a concuflion, much 
better than before t|ie earthquake, when few were without a floryj and if thSp^flipBld 
be"* unfortunately thiiown down, the crufli in all probability would be much lefs fatal* 
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The jurifdidioK contains thefe principal villages: 


I. Zichios Mayor. 

II . Zichios Menor. 

III. yungas, or Colorados. 

IV. Yfilimbi. 

V. Chifa-Halo, or Toacafo. 

VI. Pillaro. 

VII. San Phelipe. 

VIII. Mula-Halo. 

IX. Alaquez. 


X. San Miguel de MoIIeambato. 

XI. Saquifih. 

Pugili. 

Tanicuchi. 

Cuzubamba. 

Tifaleo. 

Angamarca. 

Pila-Halo. 


XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 


The air of this afliento is the colder, from the place being only fix leagues from the 
mountain of Cotopaxi, which, as it is not Icfs in height and extent than thofe of Chim¬ 
borazo and (ayamburo, I’o it is, like them, covered with ice and fnow. The com- 
bufiible fubftances within the bowels of this mountain, firft declared themfelves in 
the year 1533, when Sebaftian and Belalcazar, who undertook the conquefl: of this 
province, had entered it, and proved very favourable to the enterprife. For the 
Indians, poffefled with the truth of a predldion of their priefts, that, on the burfting 
of this volcano, they would be deprived of their country, and reduced under the 
government of an unknown prince, were fo {truck with the concurrence of the 
burfling of this volcano, and the invafion of a foreign army, that the fpirit, which 
univerfally began to (how itfelf in the preparatives every where made for a vigorous 
refinance, entirely left them, and the whole province eafily conquered, all its caciques 
fubmitting to the King of Spain. The large plain in which this affiento ftands is full 
of rocks, ejefted at that fuppofed ominous eruption, and fome of them to the diftance 
of five leagues from its roots. In the year 1743, while we were on thccoaft of Chili, 
a fecond eruption happened, the particulars of which w^e fhall relate in another place. 

The temperature of tjie air is very difi'erent in the fevcral villages of this jurifdidion ; 
being hot in thofe lying in the valleys; temperate in thofe fituated on the plains; whilil 
the air in thofe bordering on the mountains, like that of the affiento, is cold, and 
fometimes to ait exceflive degree. The villages are in general larger, and more popu¬ 
lous than thofe of the other jurifdidions in the fame province. Their inhabitants are 
Indians, Meftizos, and a few Spaniards. 

Befides the parifh church, which is ferved by two priefts, one for the Spaniards, and 
the other for the Indians, this alliento has convents of Francifeans, Auguitines, Domi¬ 
nicans, the Fathers of Mercy, and a college of Jefuits. The churches of thefe reli¬ 
gious are well built, decently ornamented, and kept very neat. The inhabitants, by 
the neareft computation, amount to between ten and twelve thoufand, chiefly Spaniards 
and Meftizos. Among the fonm r are feveral families oF eminent rank and eafy cir- 
cumftances, and of fuch virtues and accomplilhments as add a luftre to their happy 
fituation. The Indians, as at Quito, live in a feparate quarter adjoining to the 
country. 

Int his affiento all kinds of trades and mechanic arts are carried on; and, as in all 
the other parts of this jurifdittion, it.has a confiderable number of manufaftories of 
cloth^bays, and tucuyos. Great quantities of pork are falted here for exportation to 
Ijjuit^ Guayaquil, and Riobamba, being highly efteemed for the peculiar flavour given, 
to it in the pickling, and which it ever after retains. 
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Ail the neighbouring country is fowed with clover, and interfperfed with plantations 
of willows, whofe perpetual verdure gives a cheerful afpeft to the country, 
heightens'the pleafantnefs of the aflieiito. * 

The Indians of Pugili and Saquifili are noted for making earthen w are, as jars, pans, 
pitdhers, &c. which are greatly valued all over the province of Quito. The clay of which 
they are made is of a lively red, very fine, and emits a kind of fragrancy, and the work- 
manfhip very neat and ingenious. 

y. The next jurifdiftion fouthwards is Riobamba, the capital of which is the town 
of the fame name. Its jurifdidfion is divided into two departments; the corregidor, 
who refides at Riobamba, appointing a deputy, who lives at the alTicnto of Hanibato, 
fituated between the capital and Latacunga. In the firlt department are the following 
principal villages: 


• I. Calpi. X. 

II. Lican. XI. 

III. Yaruquiz. XII. 

IV. San Luis. XIII. 

V. Cajabamba. XIV. 

VI. San Andres. XV. 

VII. Punr. XVI. 

VIII. Chambo. XVII. 

IX. Quimia. XVllI. 

The department of the affiento of liamberto has, 
lages; ? 

I. Ifambo. IV. 

II. Quifupincha. V. 

III. Quero. VI. 


Pungala. 

Lito. 

Guano. 

Hilapo. 

Guanando. 

Penipe. 

Cubijis. 

Cevadas. 

Paladlanga. 

in its Jurifdidion, fix principal 

Pelileo. 

Patate. 

Santa Rofa de Pilaguin. 


This affiento Hands in the latitude of i° 41' 40" fouth, and 22' weft, of the city of 
Quito. In 1533 it was an Indian town,'of which Sebaftian de Bdalcazar having 
made himfelf mafter, the following year Marfhal Diego de Almagro laid the founda¬ 
tion of the prefent affiento. It Hands in a very large plain furrounded by mountains ; 
particularly on the north fide, which is bounded by Chimborazo, from the foot of 
which it is at no great diftance. On the fouth fide is a lake called Colta, about a 
league in length and three quarters of a league in breadth, where there are great num¬ 
bers of wild goefe and gallaretas; and its banks covered with plantations. 

The principal fquare and ftreets are very regular, ftraight, and airy ; the houfes of 
a light ftone, but fomething heavier than the pumice made ufe of at Latacunga. Some, 
efpecially thofe in and near the fquare, have a ftory ; but the others are univerfally 
without any, being built low, on account of the earthquakes which this place has 
often felt, particularly that already mentioned of 1698, when many of its houfes and 
public buildings were thrown down. The Indians who inhabited this place, and all 
thofe to the fouthward in this jurifdiftion, before their converfion to Chriftianiw, 
were known by the name of Puruayes ; and are* to this day diftinguifhed from all tne 
other Indians in the whole province. 

Befides the great church, here is another called St. Sebaftian, with convents of the'^' 
fame orders as at Latacunga, and a nunnery of the Conception; contributions are ftill 
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raifed for the ufe of the hofpital, though it is in fo ruinous a condition as not to admit 
of patients. 

On the weft fit e of the affiento is a river cut into fmall channels or trenches, for 
watering the adjacent fields; by which means they are rendered fo remarkably fertile, 
that they produce clover the whole year. M 

The inhabitants, according to an accurate calculation, amount to between fixteen 
and twenty thoufand fouls. The manners arid cuftoms here are nearly the fame with 
thofe at Quito ; the greateft part of, the families of diftintb’on in that city owing their 
origin to this place. For at the beginning of the conquefts, many of the eminent 
families which came from Spain fettled here at the conclufion of the war, and have 
been very careful not to diminilh either the liiftre of their families, or their wealth, by 
proniifcuous alliances, marrying only into one another. 

The magiftracy confilts of rcgidorcs, who arc always perfons of the firft diftin£lion, 
and from among thofe arc annually chofen the ordinary alcaldes; with this Angularity, 
that the validity of the eledion depends on its being unanimous, a fmgle vote render¬ 
ing it void, liefidcs, the perfon thus elected is either confirmed or rejeded by the 
townfmen ; a privilege known in no other part of the whole province. 

The air is colder here than at Quito, owing in a great meafurc to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the mountain of Chimborazo; and, when the wind blows from that quarter, 
the weather is fo lliarp, that the rich families leave the town, and retire to their eftates, 
fituated in a warmer air, though at no great diftance. I’his uncomfortable feafon 
generally falls from December to June, the north and north-weft winds then princi¬ 
pally prevailing. It is, however, in a great meafurc, free from thofe violent lliowers 
and tempells lb common at Quito, that fometimes for many days fuccelfively it enjoys 
ferene and delightful weather ; and the fame may be laid of the greateft part of its 
jurifdidion. 

Here are many plantations, or farms, and moft of them confidcrable; and for the 
number and largenefs of its manufadories, it furpafl'es every' other part of this pro¬ 
vince ; though the Indians feem born with an inclination for weaving, particularly 
thofe of the village of Guana, who are famed for their manufadures of worfted 
llockings, and it is indeed the only place in the whole province where they are 
made. „ This induftrious difpofition probably gave rife to the large flocks of flieep in 
this jurifdidion, whence thefe manufadories are never in want of wool. The foil is 
very fertile, producing all kinds of grain and pulfe in abundance. And here is moft 
frequently feen what 1 have elfewherc obferved, that in one part the huibandmen are 
fowing, in another reaping; the landfcape alfo elegantly adorned with fuch an enchant¬ 
ing variety of colours as painting cannot exprefs. 

In this jurifdidion is a large plain lying fouth of the town of Tioeaxas, ajid famous 
for a battle between the Spaniards cornmandetl by Belalcazar and the Puruayes Indians, 
before their courage had been ileprelfed by the ominous explofion of the mountain. 
Both armies fought with great oblfinacy, though neither gained the vidory. 

The affiento of Hambato ftands in a wide plain at the bottom of a mountain. On 
the north fide of it runs a large river, over which a bridge has been built, it being 
never fordable on account of its depth and extreme rapidity, .t is finely fituated, and 
in extent and populoufnefs nearly equal to Latacunga, the number of its inhabitants 
arnounting to eight or nine thoul'and. The houfes arc of unburnt bricks, well con- 
make a good appearance. With reg-ard to their lowncfs, it is owing to a 
dlf^lreet precaution againft the melancholy Ihocks of earthquakes. It has a parilh- 
church, two clyapels of eafe, and a convent of Francifeans. The earthquake which 
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made fuch terriljle havock in the affiento of Latacunga, proved alfo fetal to this. The 
earth near it opened in feveral places, of wliich there ftill remains an aftonilhing 
monument on the fouth fide of the afliento, being a chafm four or fVve feet broiid, and 
about a league in length, north and fouth. And on the north fide of the river are 
fetferal openings of the fame kind. The horror of the fliock was greatly iucreafed by 
terrible eruptions from Mount Carguairafo, from whence a muddy torrent, formed of 
afties, cinders, and fnow melted by the flames from the aperture, precipitated down 
the fides of tlie mountain, overflowing the fields, .fweeping away the cattle, and every 
other objed, by its violence. A track of this impetuous current is ftill to be feen on 
the fouth fide of the afliento. 

The inhabitants in their manners and cuftoms refemble thofe of Quito ; but with re¬ 
gard to families of diftindion, it is much inferior to Riobamba. Courage is an innate 
quality of the natives, but blended with fuch vices, that both their neighbours, and 
the inhabitants of the other parts of the province, will have no concerns with them, ex¬ 
cept thofe abfolutely neceflfary; and, in all dealings with them, take care to guard 
equally againft their deceit and violence. 

This jurifdidion in feveral of its produds and manufadurcs excels all the reft: one 
of which is bread, particularly that made St the afliento, which is famous all over the 
province; and accordingly it is fent to Quito, and other parts, without lofing any 
thing of its goodnefs by length of time. The Indian inhabitanis of the village of 
Quero make all forts of cabinet work, for whicl. there is a great demand all over the 
province, as, befides the goodnefs of the workmanlhip, this is the only pkice where 
goods of this kind are made. The jurifdidion f)f Patate is equally famous for the 
plenty of fugar canes, and the goodnefs of the fugar made from them, b(;ing of the 
fineft fort. That of Santa Rofa de Pilaguin, which, with its fields, lies on the fide of 
Carguairafo, is famous for the particular goodnefs of its barh.'y, as the dill rid border¬ 
ing on the afliento is for the exquifitenefs of its fruits; and to this dillrid Quito owes 
moft of the European kinds fold in that city, the temperature of the air being peculiarly 
adapted to the perfeffion of thofe fruits. 

VI. On the weft fide of the jurifdidion of Riobamba, between it and Guayaquil, 
lies that of Chimbo, whofe jurifdidion confifts of an afliento and feven villages: the 
former, being the capital, is called Chimbo, and was the refidcncc ©f the corregidor, 
till it was thought proper, for the conveniency of commerce, to remove it to Guaranda. 
This afliento does not contain above eighty families; fome of which are Spaniards, bu' 
all poor. 'Ehe names of the villages are, 

I. San Lorenzo. 

II. Afaneoto. 

III. Chapacoto. 

IV. San Miguel. 

The moft confiderable of their villages is that Guaranda, though the inhabitants are 
generally Meftizos ; there are fome Indians, but very few Spaniards. 

The jurifdidion of Chimbo, being the firft of the Serrania, or ridge of mountains, 
bordering on that of Guayaquil, carries on, by means of innumerable droves of mUles, 
the whole trade of Quito and the other provinces, by the way of Guayaquil, carrying 
the bales of cloth, and fluffs, together with the meal, com, and other produ^ or the 
country, from the former to the latter; and returning with wine, brandy, faWii 
cotton, fifb, oil, and other goods wanted in the provinces of the mountains. This 

: traffic 


V. Guaranda. 

VI. Guanujo. 

VII. Tomabelas. 
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traffic is of i^ot^vable beh^t to the inhabitants; but it can only be carried on 
dUrilij^ llie fumtrier, the roads in the winter being abfolutely imprafucable to beafts 
of any'kind. This intermiflion of trade they call ‘ Cerrarfe la Montana,’ the fttttting 
up Of the mountaii s. * 

The temperature of the air at Guaranda, and that of the greateft part of the jurif- 
diftion of Chimbo, from the proximity of Chimborazo, fo often mentioned for its 
ffigorific effeds, is very cold. ITie country is large and fertile, like thofe already 
mentioned; but the ha9iendas, or farms, are in general apjjropriated to the breeding 
of mules; a few only being fown with different fpecies of grain. 

VII. The jurifdidion of Guayaquil is the laft; but this has been already treated of 
at large. 


CHAP. II. — Sequel of the Account of the Jurifdi&ions in the Province of Quito. 

VIII. THE jurifdidion bordering on the foutliern parts of Riobamba is that of 
Cuenca, whofc capital is the city of the fame name, founded in the year 1557, by 
Gil Ramirez Davalos. Its jurifdidion is divided into two departments, of which the 
capital is one, and that of Alaufi the other; the laft /caches to Riobamba, and is 
governed by a deputy of the corregidor. Befides the affiento, it contains only the four 
following .villages; 


L Chumche. 

II. Guafuntos. 

But that of the city 

I. Azogues. 

II. Atuncanar. 

III. Giron. 

IV. Canary-bamba. 

« V. Efpiritu. 


III. Cibambe. 
;V. Ticfan. 

Cuenca includes ten: 

VI. Paccha. 

VII. Gualafeo. 

VIII. Paute. 

IX. Delec. 

X. Molleturo. 


The city of Cuenca lies in 2° 53' 49" fouth latitude, and 29' 25" weft of the meri¬ 
dian of Quito. It ftands in a very fpacious plain, along which, at about half a league 
to the northward of the city, runs a little river called Machangara; and clofe to the 
fouth fide of the city runs another, known by the namO of Matadero. Befides thefe, 
at the diftance of a quarter of a league, runs another called Yanuncay j and at about 
the fame diftance is another termed Eos Banc ', from a village of that name, through 
which it flows. All thefe rivers are at feme feafl ns fordable; but at others can only 
be croffed with fafety over tlte bridges. 

The plain in which this city ftands reaches about fix leagues from north to fouth; 
and the four rivers, whofe courfes are nearly in the fame dirc'^ion, form, at a final! 
djflance, by the conflux of their ftreams, a very large river. To the fouth of the 
dty is another plain of about two leagues in extent, and, with its great variety of regu¬ 
lar plantations of trees, and other rural Improvements, makes a very delightiFul appear- 
al^he year round. 

ll||This city may^ be claffed among thofe of the fourth order. Its ftreets arp ftraight, 
^ a convenient breadth j the hdufes of unbumt bricks, tiled, and many of them, 
imfctxiv.’ 3P have 
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hair* «me ftory, the owners, Iwrtn’a ridlcufous affefliation ^ g^tmr, preteitsig eigw 
ganj^O to fecurity. The ftrisorbs, inhabited by the Indies, are, aS’wial/iitesu^ aflfld 
regular. Several ftreams of water, by great labour, are brought from‘ the aij'Ovc 
rivers, and flow through the ftreetsj fo that the city is plentififlly fvpph'ed ; and for its 
admirable fituation, and the fertility of the foil, it might be rendered the paradife, not 
only of the province of Quito, but of all Peru ; few cities being capable to boaft of fo 
many advantages as concentre hcia j but, either from fupincaefs or ignorance, they are 
far from being duly in)pri)vcd. One circinnftanre, which adds a iingul.ir beauty to 
its fituation, is, that the mountauis are not fo high as to intercept the view of a beau¬ 
tiful country ; but at a pn per difhnice they rife again to their flupendous height, as is 
feen in the mountain Av.uay, nhich divides this jurifdidion Iroin that of Alaiifi. 

Cuenca containc thn e pariflics; that of the great church connfts of Spaniards and 
Meliizos; the two ('ther*'', which aiv called San rda:< and San Sehalii.in, at e for the 
Indians. Here are Ciinveiil.s ol I'l-ancifcaais, Dominic.-.ns, .'.ngult'nes, and the Fathers 
of Mercy; a college of Jefuits, and two nmmerits, one of the Conce])ti©n, and the 
other of Sauta Tcrefa. Here is alfo an hofpitai, but throu;;h ill in.’nagement now 
almoft in ruins. 

The magiltracy is compofeJ of regidores and ordinary alcalde^-, which, according to 
the general cufloin, are chofeu aimuallv, and at their head is the correguior. Here is 
a chamber of finances, inider the dio'dinn of an accomplanf and treafurcr. It was 
formerly kept in the city of Sevilla del (Iro, ajnnfdldion, and the capital of the de¬ 
partment of Macas; but on tlie lols of the city of Logrono, the \illage of Cnainbaya 
and other places, it was removed to Loja, •incl fince to Caieiica, 'i'lic' revenues paid 
into it confifl of the tribute ol llie Indians of this departinent, together with that cd 
Alaufi, the jurifdidion of loja, afcd the government of Jean tie Bracanioros; ihi 
duties on provifioiis, and the erdfoms collected at Naranjal. 

The inhabitants here, though ol the fame elalfes with tliofe of Quito, difl’er fometliing 
in their genius and manners; particularly in a moll fliameful indolence, which feems 
fo naturaJ to them, that tliey have a ll range averfinn to all kinds of work; the vulgar 
are alfo rude, vindictive, and, in fhort, wicked in every fenfe. From this genera * 
reproach, ihe w’omen muff, how'ever, be exr<-ptcd, being remarkable lor an uncom¬ 
mon fpirit of iiiduflry ; as if they were determined to atone for the indolence of the 
other fex. They Ipin and weave bays, which, for llKir goodnef;, and efpecially the 
brilliancy of the colours, arc famous in every part td Ptiii. 'I’Jiey .ilfo weave fomc 
tucuyos; and malte bargains with the merchants or traders. Tiicv buy and lei!; and- 
in fliort, manage entirely that dttle conimeice by which their iamilics are fuppt.rted; 
whilft thc'ir hufbands, brothen, and fathers, give themfelvcs up to doth and ijlciiels, 
with all its infamous concomitants. The whole number of Inhabitants of this city is 
computed at twenty or thirty thoufand fouls ; and bo»h thole of th(> city and of thi 
jurifdidion are commonly known by the general name of Morlacos. 

The plcafures arifing from the i’ertility of the loil are increahd by the mildnefs of the 
climate, the liquor of the thermometer fludnating the whole jearbetw'en 1013 and 
>015 ; fo that the cold is very litth- felt, ard the hear very fujtportable. Witii regard 
fo rains, and tempefts of thunder and lightning, they are as common here as at Quito. 
In calm weather, the Iky is forene, and the inhabitants healtliy; nor are m'dignanl 
levers and pleurifics, though common to the whole province, fo often known as at 
Quito. The country is finely interfperfed with farm-houfes and plantations »f 
can^; fopie parts arc cultivated for corn, and others .applied fo the feeding of 
and homed cattle, from the laft of wliich they make trreat ouantities of chaafei#. ftot 
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in!rferior,|» 5 ,|^C ai^ accordingly there is a very conli4«ltoe demand for it 

all 

Thfc.viSage of Atun-canar, or Great-canar, is famous for its extenfive 
an4 tlMt rich harvcfl; they afford. It is alfo remarkable for the riches concealea in its 
mountains, the bravery of its ancient inhabitants, and their unfhaken fbyalty to Yoca 
Tupac-Yupanqui, to whom, when his army intended for this country was arrived near 
the frontiers, fenfible of their inability ol making any effeflual refiftancc, they fub* 
i.Titted, and paid him all the honour;s which denoted a voluntary fubjeftfen j and thefe 
marks of loyalty fo prepoflclfed the emperor in their favour, that, to encourage them to 
cherilh fuch good difpofitions, he ordered fcveral magnificent temples, fpicndid palaces, 
and forts, all of Hone, to be built here, in the manner of thoie of Cufeo, and the 
infide of the walls to be plated over with gold. And of thefe works fome monuments 
ftill remain in a fort and palace, and of which neither time nor accidents have obli¬ 
terated their aflonifiiiug magnificence ; a defeription will be given of both in another 
place, 'i'hefe works had fuch happy effedts on the grateful inhabitants, that they felt 
at lafl vidllins to their loyalty ; for, having fided with the Ynca Iluefcar, their lawful 
fovereign, againll his brother Ata Huallpa, and the former lofiiig a decifive battle, the 
conqueror inhumanly abufed his vidlory, by deftroying thofe unh<ippy perfons who had 
done no more than their duty, no lefs than 6o,coo of them being maffacred in cold 
blood. 

Thefe Indians were united with the Guafantos, and thofe of Pamallada, in which 
diftrid art* ftill to be feen the ruins of another fort, built by the Yncas. The intimacy 
between the inhabitants of thefe countries was lb remarkable, that they were all called 
Canarejos, that under one name they might form one body. 

The afllento of Alaufi, the chief place of the fecond department, is not very popu¬ 
lous, though among its inhabitants are fome Spanifh families of the firft rank. The 
other inhabitants are Meftizos and Indians, but both claffes in mean circumftances. 
The parochial church is the only ecclefiaftical ftrudure; nor has this the ornaments 
which decency requires. 

The village of Ticfan, which flood in this department, was totally deftroyed by an 
earthquake, and the inhabitants removed to a fafer fituation. The marks of thefe 
dreadful convulfions of nature are ftill vilible in feveral chal'ms among the mountains, 
many being two or three feet broad, a convincing proof of the violent conculfions in 
the bowels of the earth at the time of that cataftrophe. The temperature of the air is 
'here fomething colder than at Cuenca} but not in a degree fufiiclent to leffen the 
exuberant fertility of the foil. 

Ampng the great variety of mines in the jurifdidion of Cuenca, and which I fliall 
confider more at large in the fequel, thofe or gold and filver, ^according to the com¬ 
mon opinion, are not the leaft numerous. Report has indeed magnified them to fuch 
a degree, that, to prove the aftonifhing quantity of thofe metals, the inhabitants relate 
the following*llory, the truth of which 1 do not pretLiid to warrant. It exhibits indeed 
an inftance fo contrary to the common order of things, as to be fcarce reconcileable to 
reafon. 1 fhall, however, venture to relate it, becaufe, if the reader fltould think it 
incredible, it will at leaft ferve to convey an idea of the riches fi [ pofed to be concealed 
in the bowels of the mountains. 

Between the valleys of Chugui-pata, which extend from the village and jurifdfolion 

Los ^Mogues fouthward, and that of Poute running eaftward along the banks of 

ftune name, are feveral eminences which divide the two plains, and among thefe, 
one ^ffher than the reft, called Supay-urco, a name faid to have been given it on the 

3 p 2 followiniJ 
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exliens^ of his diftre4^>'abaiAdhned himfelf to defpair; hi# 

wild >,Imagination, fometimes implored the alTiftance of^l^#m, and f6metii^(i^i,6uffed 
the moment th at g ave l^rth to his wretched being, and was laying viomA JUm^ 
upon himfelf. "’’The detnl, taking advantage of his condition, appej(red to him»’ put in 
a drefs which fufficiently concealed his nature, and courteoufly alked the caufe of his 
exceflive melancholy; and, being informed that it was owing to an unhappy change of 
drcumftances, from a plentiful fortune to the moft extreme poverty, the devil, with 
a cheerful air, told him, that he would Ihow him a fpot from whence he might have 
what quantity of gold he pleafed, the mine being abfolutely incxhauflible. The Spa¬ 
niard embraced the offer with the greatoft tranfpo/t of joy; and concluding that it 
would at leaft prove a journey of fomc days, purchafed, with the penurious remains of 
his fubftance, a few loaves, which he packed up in his wallet; and, his mind being 
fomething calier from thefc ffattermg proraifes, bid hiinlelf down to reft till the time 
appointed, when he was to call upon his guide. But when he awaked, he found hin]^- 
felf in a country abfolutely unknown, the plain of Chiquipata King before him, and 
himfelf reclined on the eminence of Supay-urco. llis allonilliment, at viewing fuch 
multitudes of ftrango objefts, can be much better conceived than exprefl'ed. For 
fome time indeed he doubted whether they were rc*al or illufive, till tired with uncer¬ 
tainties, and, determined to know in what country he was, ho directed his way to a 
houfe of fome figure, which he faw at a dillance. I'his happened Ibrtunately to belong 
to a Spaniard, who was a native of ihe fame province of Ellramadura ; anil -being in¬ 
formed by his fervants that a ftrangcr of the fame country was at the gate, the mafter, 
pleafmg himfelf with the hopes of hearing fome news from his native land, ordered 
him to be brought in, received him with great marks of fricndlhip, and, being at break- 
faft, made him fit down with him, and began to enter on the pleafing inquiry alter Iiis 
friends and relations; but his guell taking out one of his loaves, w'hich the gentleman 
knew was baked in Spain, and finding it quite new, was I'o loft in aftoniflimcnt, that 
he forgot both his breakfaft and relations, infilling fthough alraid to hear) that liis 
apparent countryman ffiould inform him how it was poliiljle to make fo long a vo) age 
in fo Ihort a time. The other readily fatisfying his defir^, they both agreed that tliis 
mull have been an aftion of that enemy ta mankind, who had brought the poor Spa- 
luard thither to enrich himfelf from the treafures concealed in the bow els of (he bill on 
which he had laid him ; and, ever fince, it has been called Supay-urco, or the Devil’s 
Hill. This ftory is well known throughout all the jurifdictiou of Cuenca, even the 
children are acquainted wdth it; and lathi r Manuel Rodriguez, in his “ Hiftoria del 
Maranon, y Ama?onas, lib. ii. cap. 4.” mentions it. From all which, it may be in¬ 
ferred, that it is, in re^)ity, of as ancient a date as the inhabitants of Cuenca protend j 
that it has defeended through a long feries of time without alteration j and from this 
ftory, though deftitute of proof, the notion that this hill contains an inexhauftible 
treafure had its rife. « 

IX. The lall jurifdiftion of the province^of Quito, on this fide, is that of Loja, the 
«apital of which is called by the faipe name, and was founded in the year 1546, by 
Captain Alonfo de Mercadillo. It refcmbles, in extent, form, and buildings, the city 
of Cuenca 5 but the temperature of the air is confiderably hotter. In its diftrift are 
Ae following fourteen villages ; 

I. Saraguro and Ona. IV. Yuluc. 

II. San Juan del Valle. V. Guachanana. 

III. Zaruraa. VI. Gonzanaraa. 


vn. CanhmuWgiu 
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IX. Dominguaio. 

X. Catac^cha. 


XI. l^aix Lu«as dd Aidoltoca. 

XII. ElSifiie. 

XIII. Maiacatos. 

XIV. San Pedro del Valle. 

V * 


Loja, befides two churches, has feveral convents, a nunnery, a college of Jefuits, 
and an hofpital. 

In the territory of this jurifdidion»is produced that famous fpecific for intermitting 
fevers, known by the name of Cafearilla de Loja, or Quinquina. Of this fpedfic 
there are different kinds, one of which is more efficacious than the others. M. de 
Jun'cu, wlio’u I h.ive already had occafion to mention more than once, being fent to 
niak > botanical obfervations, and take cate of tlie healtlx of the academicians, took the 
tro! 'f' of making a journey to Loja, purely to examine the tree which produces it; 
and it lull defeription, which he drew up for the fatisfadion of botanifls and other 
curio, ft . Ions, enters, with his known fkill and accuracy, into a very minute diflindion 
of th" let >1 Ipccies, and enumerates the fmalleft circumftances. At the fame time, 
he was pk. I 1 to inform the corregidor of tlia differences, and to iiiflrud the Indians 
employed I'l (uiu'ng it to diftinguifli each fpocies, that the bed fort only might be fent 
uninixed to Lurrpe. Nor was this all; he farther inflruded them how to make an 
extract of it, ...id prevailed on the inhabit.ints of that territory to ufe it, where its vir¬ 
tues had till that time been negleded, though intermitting fevers are there as common 
as in any other part.. Before he undeceived them, the natives imagined that it was 
exported to Europe only a; .m ingredient in dyeing ; and, though they were not entirely 
ignorant of its virtues, they made no ufe of it, little imagining that a fimple of fo hot 
a nature could be good for the u But this ingenious phyfician convinced them of their 
miftake by many happy rikets ; fo that, now, it is generally ufed in all kinds of fevers: 
and perfons of undoubted voi .icitv, who have fince vifitcd Loja, have given me very 
plcafing accounts of its falutary eftefts. 

I'he tree which produces the cafearilla is not of the larged fize, its ufual height be¬ 
ing about two toifes and a half, and the body and bunches of a proportionate thick- 
nefs. In this, however, there is fome difference, and in that confids the goodnefs of 
the cafearilla, the largefl branches not yielding the bed. There is alfo a diderence both 
in the bloffom and feed. I’he Indians, in order to take off the cafcaiilla or cortex, cut 
down the tree; after which, they bark it, and dry the quinquina. There are here 
large and thick foreds of this tree; but notwithllanding this, there is a very fenfible 
diminution of them’, occafioned by the Indians not fowing the feed ; thofe which grow 
fpontancoufly not being by any means equal to thofe which iiavc been cut down. 

In the jurifdiftion of Cuenca have alfo been difeovered many woody parts, in which 
this valuable tree is found ; and when I was ir that country, a pried at Cuenca procured 
a luge quantity of cafearilla, and fciit it to Panama, the only place from whence it is 
exported. This indance, together with his affuranccs that it was of the fame kind with 
that of Loja, induced feveral of the inhabitants of Cuenca to attempt the difeovery, 
and were loon convinced thit the jurifdiSion contained large foreds of this tree, which 
had been neglefled by them, whild their neighbours reaped no iinall advantages from 
it* 

The JurifdifHon of Loja has alfo a vei'y great advantage from breeding the cochineal, 
jMld vvhich intelligent perfons reckon of equal goodnefe with that of Oaxaca in New 
^ain j but the inhabitants are fo far from applying themfelves to the breeding of that 
nwi&i fufEcient to fupply the demands of a particular trade, that they breed no more 

12 than 
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thsm what they imkgme ^cientTor the dy#s' i^dlat ju> 

rifd^flaoa of Cuenca. ‘ To ^ elegant and lafting coloisr it lB'pfil5fcal|l|^ *the 

bays of Cuenca, and the carpets of Loja, are prefeisMl tp all others: &tt|h 'the 
beauty of the colours may in fome meafure proceed from the fhperpr flcill bftifework- 
men of Loja and Cfienca, over thofe of Quito and other parts of the province where 
the fame goods are manufactured. The cochineal is alfo bred in the departtnent of 
Hambato, though without any conflant gatherings of that infcCl. It is not, however, 
to be doubted, but that a more careful attention would enfure them the fame fuccefs in 
great as in fmall quantities. 

Having mentioned this infeCt, fo highly valued in every part of the world for the 
incomparable beauty of its red, which it equally communicates to wool, filk, linen, 
and cotton, it may be expefted that I fhould give fome farther account of it; and as 
I fhould be forry to difappoint any rational curiofuy of my readers, and at the fame 
time to infert any thing that is not flriClly true, I was unwilling to rely wholly on my 
own experience; together with the accounts 1 procured at l.oja and Hambato, ef- 
pecially as Oaxaca is the piincipal place where this infed is produced, I made it my 
bufinefs to confult perlbns well acquainted with the fubjeCl, and received the following 
account, in which they all unanimoufly agreed. 

The cochineal is bred on a plant known in Oaxaca, and all thofe pari.- where it 
abounds, by the name of Nofpal *, or Nopalleca, the Indian fig-tree, whii h, except 
in the difference of the foliage, refemblcs the tunos, fo common in the kingdom of 
Andalufia. The leaf of the tuna being broad, flat, and prickly ; and that of the 
nopal, oblong, with feveral eminences; and inflead of fpines, has a fine fmooth mem¬ 
brane, of a fine permanent and lively green. 

The method of planting the nopal is by making rows of holes, about half a yard 
deep, and about two yaids diftant from one another. In each of ihele holes is jfl ced 
one or two leaves of the nopal, in a flat pofition, and then covered ^idi cu'li. This 
leaf foon after flionts up into a fingle ftem, which during its growth divides into L ver.d 
branches, and thefe fucceffively produce frefli leaves, the largcft being neirtfl to iho 
ftem, which is full of knots, as are alfo the branches, and from thefe the leaves have 
their origin. The ufual height of this plant is about three yards, which it felde/in ex¬ 
ceeds. The feafon when the nopal difplays all its beauty and vigour is, like that o! 
other plants, from the fpring to the autumn, which at Oaxaca, and other parts of 
North America, is at the fame time as in Spain. Its bloflbm is fmall, of a bright red, 
and in the fhape of a bud, from the centre of which proceeds the tuna, a name given 
to its fruit; and as this increal’es, the bloffom fades, till at length it falls. When the 
tuna, or fig, is ripe, the outw'ard fkin becomes white; but the pulp is fo fully im¬ 
pregnated with a deep red, that it tinges of a blood colour the urine of thofe who eat 
it; a circumftance of no fmall uneafinefs to thofe who are unacquainted with this par¬ 
ticular. Few fruits, however, 'are cither more wholefomc or pleafant. 

The ground where the nopal is intended to be planted muft be carefully cleanfed 
from all kinds of weeds, as they drain the foil of thofe juices which the nopal re- 
j|uires. Alfo after the cochineal is taken from the plant, 'Which is never done till the 
infefts are arrived at perfedion, all the fuperfluous leaves are plucked off, that they 

may be fucceeded by others the following year. For it muft be obferved, that the 

• 

• Thi* plant is called by botanifb, Opuntia maxima^ folio ohlongo rotundo majoret fjpinulit ohujit 
tti»Mca^ut obflOtfiorijlriU ruhrh varie^ato, Sloanc's Catalogue. * 

codfeial 
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cochisteal nrliid^ bted -o^ yooiig plants tbrive much betteri and are of a finer' 
qualitjfj, thdfij prodtmed on fuch as have ftood fome years* 

Hie 1 »S^i 5 neal was formerly' imagined to be a fruit or feed of fome particular plant; 
an error ndiich probably arofe from an ignorance of the manner in which it k propa* 
gated; but, at prefect, every one is convinced of its being an infeft, agreeably to its 
name, fignifying a wqod-Joufe, which generally breeds in damp places, cfpecially in 
gardens. Thefe infefts, by rolling themfelvcs up, form a little ball, fomething lefs 
than a pea, and in fome places are .known by the name of Baquihs do San Anton, 
i, e. Si. Anthony’s little cows : and fuch is the figure of the cochineal, except that it 
has not the faculty of rolling itfelfup; tmd its magnitude, when at its full growth, 
does not exceed that of a tick, common in dogs and other animals. 

'fhefe infefts breed and arc nourilhed on the nopals, where their eggs are placed 
among the leaves; the juice of the plant, which is their foie nourifhment, becomes 
converted into their fubltance; when, inllead of being thin and^waterifli, and, to all 
outward appearance, of little or no ufc, it is rendered a moll beautiful crimfon colour. 
The plant is in May or June in its molt vigorous Hate, and at tliis favourable feafon 
the eg;;s are depofitcd ; and in the Ihort fpace of two months, from an animalcule, the 
infect gt ws up to the lize above-mentioned : but its infant Hate is expofed to a variety 
of dancers; the violent bltlHs of the north wind fveep away the eggs from the foliage 
of the idant: and, u hat is equally fatal to their tender conllitutions, Ihowers, fogs, 
and froiis, often attack them and detlroy the leaves, leaving the careful cultivator this 
onl)- retc.ufce, namely, that of making fires at certain dillanccs, and filling the air 
with firioke, which frequently preferve them from the fatal effects of the inclemency 
of the wea.iher. 


'I’hc breeding of cochineal is alfo greatly obftru6led by birds of different kinds, 
which are very fond of ihel’e infects p> and the fatne danger is to be apprehended from 
the worms, &c. whicli are found among the plantations of nopals: fo that, unlefs con- 
Ihint care be taken to fright the birds away from the plantation, and to clear the 
ground of thofo various kiiiiis of vermin wlikh multiply fo fait in it, the owner will 
he greatly difappoimed in his expedations. 

When the infects arc at their full growth, they arc gathered and put into pots of 
earthen w&re ; but great attention is requifitc» to prevent them from getting out, as in 
that cafe great numbers of them would be loH : though there is no danger of it, where 
they are at liberty on the nopal leaves, thofe being their natural habitation, and where 
they enjoy a plenty of delicious food; for though they often remove from one leaf to 
another, they never quit the plant; nor is it uncommon to fee the leaves entirely 
covered with them, especially when they arc arrived at matnrit). When they have 
been confined foiVie time in thefe pots, they are killed and put into bags. The 
Indians have three diffenent inetliods of kilfing thefe inl’cds; one by hot water, 
another by fire, and a third by the rays of the fun; and to thefe are owing the 
feveral gradations of the colour, which in fome is dark, and in others bright; but 
all require a certain degree of heat. Thofe, therefore, who ufe hot water are very 
careful to give it the requifite heat, and that the quantity of wafer be proportioned to 
thenumber of infeds. The method of kHling them by fire, is ‘.u put them on Hiovels 
into an oven, moderately heated for that intention; the fine quality of the cochineal 
depending on its not bang over-dried at the time of killing the infeds: and it muft. be 

« aed, that among the feveral ways made ufe of to deftroy this valuable creature, 
t of the rays of the fun feems to bid faireft for performing it in the moft perfed 
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' BeCides the pr^»ution in kiBm^ the eodbhiea%; w ItE: qtia-. 

it is equally when it is in a prqper ftite fbir 

the leaves of the nopal j- as experience only can t«10» the culri^tof thas hwbeffary 
criterion, no fixed rule can be laid down. .Accordingly, in,thefe provincesr wfi^e the. 
cultivation of thefe infefts is chiefly carried on, thofe gathered^ by Indians 6f one 
village differ from thofe gathered in another; and even thofe gathered by^^bne ptfon 
in the fame village are often different from thofe gathered by another j every individual 
adhering to his own method. 

The cochineal infed may in fome circumftances be compared to the filk worm, parti¬ 
cularly in the manner of depofiting its eggs. The infeds deftined for this particular are 
taken at a proper time of thdr growth, and put into a box well clofed, and lined with a 
coarfe cloth, that none of them be loft. In this confinement they lay their eggs and die. 
The box is kept clofe fliut till the time of placing the eggs on the nopal, when, if any 
motion is perceived, it is a fufficient indication that the animalcule has life, though the 
egg is fo minute as hardly to be perceived; and this is the feed placed on the foliage 
of the nopal, and the quantity contained in the fhell of a hen’s egg is fufficient for cover¬ 
ing a whole plant. It is remarkable that this infed does not, or at leaft in any vifible 
manner, injure the plant; but extrads its nouriftiment from the moft fucculent juice, 
which it fucks by means of its probofeis through the fine teguments of the leaves. 

The principal countries where the edehineal infeds are bred, are Oaxaca, Flafcala, 
Ceulula, Nueva Gallicia, and Chiapa in the kingdom of New Spain; and Hambato, 
Loja, and Tucuman in Peru. And though the nopal thrives equally in aK, yet it is 
only in Oaxaca that they are gathered in large quantities, and form a branch of com¬ 
merce, the cultivation of thefe little creatures being there the chief employment of the 
Indians; whereas in others, where the inhabitants take but little trouble in their culti¬ 
vation, they breed wild, and thofe gathered in,them are accordingly called Grana 
Sylveftria *. Not that either the infeffs or nopals are of different fpecies; for with 
regard to the difadvantageous difference between the colour of the wild cochineal and 
that of Oaxaca, it does not proceed from a difference of fpecies, but for want of a 
proper care in its improvement j and were the culture every alike, this difference wfould 
no longer fubfift. • But the Indians neglecf it, either becaufe no commerce of that 
kind has been opened among them ; or from an averfion to the trouble and attention 
requifite to bring thofe infebls to perfeftion j or, laftly, from the apprehenfion that the 
fruits of all their time and care may be deftroyed by one of the above-mentioned accidents. 

The temperature belt adapted to the produflion of this infefl: cannot be precifely 
determined, there being in Oaxaca, as well as in the province of Quito, parts of very 
different temperatures, fome hot, fome temperate, and others cold; yet all breed the 
cochineal. It is, however, very probable, that the moft proper climate is the temperate 
and dry ; becaufe in thefe the nopal thrives the beft. And agreeably to this obferva- 
tion it is remarked, that Hambato and Loja are the countries in the province of Quito 
where they moft abound; though they are alfo feen in other parts, where both the 
heat and cold are greater. 

Here I cannot help obferving, that Andalufia in Spain appears to me extremely well 
fituated for breeding cochineal, both from the'nature of the climate, and the plantation of 
fig trees, which there attain fo great perfedlion. Here alfo neither frofts, fogs, or fno^» 
are to be apprehended, particularly in fpring § and the happy medium between cold 
and heat is, as I have before obferved, that which this creature is particularly fond dfi 

* This wad cochineal is generally known in England by the name of cochineal mefthjae. 
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l^e mbiAMtaxiis of I>^a, who are known all over this province by the name of 
Loja&oSy do not exceed ten thoufand fouls, though formerly, when the;city was in 
its .g»«ateft profperity, they were muc^ more numerous. Their charafler is much 
better diah that of, the inhabitants of Cuenca; and befides their affinity in cuftoms and 
tentpers to the other villages, they cannot be branded with the charafter of being 
flothful. * In this jurifdiftion, fuch numerous droves of horned cattle and mules are 
bred, that it fupplies the others of this province, and that of Piura in Valles, The 
carpets alfo manufaftured here are of fuch remarkable finenefs, that they 6nd a ready 
fale wherever they are fent. 

The corregidor of Loja is alfo governor of Yaguarfongo, and principal alcalde of 
the mines of Zaruma; and, as fuch, a chair of ftate is placed for him at all public 
folemnities of the church, where he is prefent; a diftinguiffiing honour allowed only 
to the prefidents or governors of thofe provinces. The poft of governor of Yaguar- 
fongo is at prefent a mere title without any jurifdidion; part of the villages which 
formed it being loft by the revolt of the Indians, and the others added to the govern¬ 
ment of Jaen; fo that the corregidor of Loja enjoys only thofe honours intended to 
continue the remembrance of that government. 

The towm of Zeruma, in the jurifdiftion of. which are thofe mines of gold I lhall 
mention in another part, has prefented the corregidor of Loja with the title of its alcalde 
major. It was one of the firft towns founded in this province, and at the fame time 
one of the moft opulent; but is at prefent in a mean condition, owing chiefly to the 
decay of its mines, on which account moft of the Spanifh families have retired, fome 
to Cuenca, and others to Loja; fo'that at prefent its inhabitants are faid not to exceed 
fix thoufand. The declenfion of thefe mines, which is not fo much to be imputed to 
a fcarcity of metal, as to the negligence of thofe concerned in working them, has been 
difadvantageous to the whole department of Loja; and confequently diminiflied the 
number of its inhabitants. 

Having thus deferibed thofe nine jurifdiflions which form the moft wealthy part of 
the province of Quito, I ftiall, in the following chapters, treat of the governments. 


CHAP. III. — Account of the Governments of Popayan and Atacames^ belonging to the 

Province of Quito. 

WE have already given a juft account of every thing worthy notice in the jurifdic- 
tions wdthin the audience of Quito. To render the narrative complete, it is neceffary 
that wc now proceed to the governments within the limits of .that audience, as they 
jointly form the vaft country of the province of Quito. And though tliey generally 
give the name of province to every government, and even to the departments into which 
both are fubdivided, we ihall not here follow this vulgar acceptation, it being in reality 
founded only on the difference of the notions of Indians who formerly inhabited this 
country, every one being governed by its curaca, or defpotic '« ereign. Thefe nations 
the Yncas fubdued, and obliged them to receive the laws of their empire; but the 
curacas were confirmed in all thofe hereditary rights of fovereignty compatible with the 
fupreme,prerogative. Were we indeed to ufe the name of province in this fenfe, every 
grillage muft be called fo; for it may be eafily Ihown, that in the time of heathenifm, 
(Wery village liad its particular curaca: and fometiraes, as in Valles, in this jurifdic- 
twn of Popayan, in Maynas, and the Maragnon, there was not only a curaca in each 
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village, with all the appendages of government, but the fntiabit^^ fpdke a difFeirent 
languagej Iwd different laws and cuftoms, and lived totally; intJ^endent of e^h other. 
But thefe villages and ancient provinces being Qow coinprenended under the jucl^jidaon 
of one fmgle tribunal; and thofe which before were under a '^multitude of curacas 
acknowledging one fovereign, and coinpofing one province, where juftice is adminidetfid 
to them in the name of the prince; and the governments being in juridical affairs de¬ 
pendent on the audience of Quito, they can only be confidered as parts of its province. 
It is therefore requifite, in order to form a proper Idea of this country, that I fliould 
treat of them in the fame circuinflantial manner I have already obferved in deferibing 
the jurifdidions. 

I. I'lie firft government in the province of Quito, and which terminates it on the 
norih, is that of Popayan. It is not indeed wholly dependent on it, being divided into 
two jurifdiftions, of which that on tiie north and eafl belong to the audience of Santa 
Fc, or the new kingdom of Granada, Quito having*only thofe parts lying towards the 
fouth and weft; fo that, without omitting any thing remarkable in the whole govern¬ 
ment, I fhall be a little more explicit in my account of the department belonging to 
Quito. 

The conqueft of the whole country now containing the government of Popayan, or 
at leaft the greater part of it, was performed by that famous commander Sebaftian de 
Belalcazar, who being governor of the province of Quito, where he had fettled a per- 
feft tranquillity, and finiflied the building of that city, being informed that on the north 
fide of his government lay a country of great extent, and richer than the parts he already 
poflefled, prompted by that fpirit which had animated the Spaniards to extend their 
reputation by a feries of amazing conquelts in this part of the globe, he fet out on his 
enterprife in 1536, at the head of three hundred Spaniards; and after feveral lharp 
encounters with the Indians of Pafto, who firft oppofed his march, he proceeded in his 
conquefts, and reduced the two principal curacas of that country, Calambas and Popay¬ 
an (after whom both the country and chief town were called), two brothers equally 
refpcfled for their power and military talents. This defeat opened him a paflage to fu¬ 
ture conquefts; and the neighbouring nations, terrified at the luccefs of thofe illuftrious 
warriors, fubmitted to the King of Spain. Belalcazar, after thefe exploits, in the pro- 
fecution of his conquefts, had feveral other encounters with Indians, fired with the dif- 
dain of fubmitting to a foreign yoke. His conquefts were, however, at laft fo rapid, 
that at the clofe of the fame year he pitched his camp in the centre of that country, where 
the mildnefs of the climate, the fertility of the foil, and falubrity of the air, confpired to 
induce him to render it the feat of the Spanifh government. Accordingly, in 1537, he 
laid the foundation of the firft city, which ftill retains the name of Popayan; and whilft 
the place was building, 4 ie, to keep his people in exercife, and prevent the Indians he 
had conquered from forming themlelves into a new army, or carrying on any clandef- 
tine correfpondence with thofe whom his arms had not reached, fent out detachments 
different ways, with orders to march into the neighbouring countries, that they might 
prevent the riling of fome, and reduce others to obedience. 

Belalcazar had fcarce finilhed his new town, when the officers of thefe corps, on their 
return made fuch a report of the riches and fertility of the country, that he determined 
to view it in perfon, increafe the number of towns, and by that means fecure the poffef- 
fion of it. Accordmgly ha continued his march to Cali, where he built a town, which 
ftill retains the fame name, though in a different country; for after it was finilhed uagii 
the county of the Gorrones Indians, captam Miguel Munoz foon after removed it, on- 
aernitnf of the unhealthinefs of the air, Belalcazar founded alfo another town, c^fed 

Santa 
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Santa F^ de Anwquia} an 4 > charmed with the fertility and richnefs of the country, he 
procei^ed to people it every where. 

Nor was this allj for Belalcazar, in order to enhance the glory and importance of 
this country, was very defirous of making a road from Quito to the North Sea, as he 
had before done to the Pacific Ocean. Among the difcoveries made by his captains 
whilft he was employed in fuperintcnding the building of Popayan, one was, that at no 
great diftance from that place were two of the principal fources of the great river Mag¬ 
dalena; whence he conceived they, might eafily find a paffage to the North Sea. This 
opinion the general had the pleafure of finding unanimoufly agreed to, which induced 
him to make every difpofition for the fccurity and welfare of his conquefts, being deter¬ 
mined to return by way of that river to .Spain, in order to folicit the title of governor of 
the country which he had difcovered, conquered, and peopled. Accordingly the title 
was conferred on him, and in his government were comprehended all the territories then 
confidered as within his conquefls; but in the year 1730 the country of Choco w^as 
feparated from it, and made a particular government, though the order was not carried 
into execution till the year 1735. This part, belonging to the province of the new 
kingdom of Granada, does not come within our defeription. 

The city of Popayan, one of the moll ancient in thefe parts, that title having been 
granted it on the fifth of July 1538, flands in a large plain, having on the north fide an 
uninterrupted profped of the country. Its latitude is 2P 28' north ; lies about two de- 
grees call of tlie meridian of Quito, on the call fide of a mountain of a middling height 
called M, from the refemblance it bears to that letter; and, being covered with a variety 
of trees, affords an entertaining pfofpcct; the welt fide is alfo diverfified with fmall 
eminences. 

The city is moderately large, with broad, llraight, level ftreets; and, though not 
every where paved- are equally convenient, the foot-path near the houl'es being paved 
in all parts; and the middle of the flrects, being compoled of a hard fmall gravel, is 
never dirty in rainy weather, nor dully in the great droughts of this climate; hence 
the middle of the llreets are more convenient for walking than even the pavement 
itfelf. 

The houfes are built of unburnt bricks, as at Quito, and entirely of the fame con- 
ftrudlion : all the houfes of note have a ftofy ; but the others only a ground floor. An 
idea of the largenefs and convenience of the offices and apartments may be formed by 
their outward appearance, as well as the magnificence of the furniture,-which is all 
brought from Europe; the expenco of which mull be enormoufly great, as, befide the 
long voyage, there is a necellity for bringing it a prodigious diftance by land carriage, 
and fubje<T to unknown dangers in tltefe countries. 

The church was creeled into a cathedral in the year 1547, and is the only parochial 
church in the city. Not that irs extent is fmall for maintaining others; but, having 
originally been the only church, the prebends cc uld never be broughj to allow' of its 
being fubdivided, and part of irs revenues applied to the fupport or other parifhes. 
Here are alfo convents of Francifeans, Dominicans, and Augullines, with a college of 
Jefuits; all of them having churches. In the latter is alfo a grammar fchool. The 
plan of an univerfity, under the direftlon of the fame fatheic, is in fuch forwardnefs, 
that the charter is already granted. The number of religious belonging to each of thefe 
convents is'but fmall, fomc of them ailiounting to no more th?n fix or eight. It is, 
very different with regard to one of the nunneries, that of the Incarnation, the 
profeliea nuns being between forty and fifty; but the whole number, nuns, feculars, 
W^.fervants included, exceeds four hundred. The other nunnery is of the order of 
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Santa Terefa. All thefe convents and thaf churches are pretty ; and if the latter 
do not dazzle the fight wth the fplendor of their ornaim^ts, th^ dpi, not want any 
which decency requires. Here was formerly a convent of .batrC'footed Carmdites, built 
on a fpacious plain, near the top of the mountain of M, from whence, on account of the 
(harpnefs of the winds, the fathers fome time after removed to the focft of the mountiun. 
But they were alfo foon dilgufted with their new fituation; the dry and falted fifli, 
falads, and fuch like, being the only particulars which this country affords, fuitable to 
the perpetual abftinence of their order; and accordingly they again retired to their 
original fituation, chufing rather to fuffer the inclemency of the weather, than be con¬ 
fined to difagreeable food. This was the cafe of another convent of the fame order 
founded at I.atacunga, where there is alfo no frefii fifli of any fort to be had. It niuft, 
however, be obferved, that the Terefian convents, who are under the fame vow of 
abftinence, are not difcouraged by thefe inconveniences; nor is there a fingle inftance 
of any deficiency in the appointed number of nuns. 

From the mountain of M iffues a river, which by running through the city, befides 
other conveniences, carries away all its foil. Two bridges are erected over it, one of 
ftone, and the other of wood. The name of this river is del Molino. Its waters have a 
particular medicinal virtue, which they arc thought to derive from the many briars 
through which they flow. In this mountain is alfo a fpring of very charming water; 
but, not being fufficient to fupply the whole city, it is conveyed to the nunneries, and 
the houfes of men of rank. A little above a league to the north of Popayan runs the 
river Cauca. It is very large and deep, its current rapid, and fubjefl to dangerous 
fwellings in the months of June', July, and Auguft ; ghe feafon when the horrors of the 
mountains of Cuanacas, where it has its fource, are at their height; fo that the palf- 
age of it is extremely dangerous, as many travellers, raflily expofing themfelves to 
the intenfenefs of its cold, amidlt thick fnows and violent winds, have fatally ex¬ 
perienced. 

The inhabitants of Popayan and Quito dift'er very fenfibly in their calls ; for, as at 
Quito, and the other towns and villages of its jurifdiflions, the molt numerous dais of 
people is that of the calls which fprung from the intermarriages of Spaniards and In¬ 
dians, fo at Popayan, Carthagena, and other parts where Negroes abound, the lower 
clafs confills of calls refulting from the marriages of the Whites and Negroes; but 
very few Indian calls. This is owing to the great multitude of Negro Haves kept as 
labourers at the plantations in the country, the mines, and to do the fervile offices in 
the city: fo that the number of Indians here are very few, compared with the other 
parts of the province. This government has, however, many large villages of them; 
and it is only in the capital, and other Spanilh towns, that they are fo greatly out-num¬ 
bered by the Negroes. 

The inhabitants of Popayan are computed at between twenty and twenty-five thou- 
fand ; and among thefe are many Spanilh families, particularly fixty, known to have 
been originally defeended from very noble families in Spain. It is worth obferving 
here, that, whilft other towns fee thar inhabitants conftantly decreafing, Popayan may 
boafl of a daily increafe. This has indeed nothing myfterious in it; the many gold 
mines worked all over its jurifdiflion, afford employment to the indigent, and, confe- 
quently, occafion a great refort of people to there parts. 

Popayan is the conftant refidence of the governor; whofe office being purely civU, 
it is not requifite, as in many others, that he fhould be acquainted vwth military 
Within the jurifdiflion of his government, all matters, civil, political, and milit^* are 
under his direflion. He is alfo the chief magiftrate of the city; the others are tfeie tjro 
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ordmary alcaldes, -chofoi annually^ and a proper number of regidores, the conftitutibn 
* ' ^ AC fame as in other cid^ » 

Here is a chamber of finances, into which are paid the feveral branches of the royal 
revenue; as the tribute of the Indians, the duties on goods, the fifth of the metals, 
and the like. 

The ecclefiaftical chapter is compofed of the biftiop, whofe revenue is fettled at fix 
thoufand dollars annually; the dean, who has five hundred; the archdeacon, chanter, 
reftor, and treafurer, who' have each four hundred. This fee is a fuffragan of the 
archbiflioprick of Santa Fe de Bogota. 

Popayan, lying within the jurifdicHon of the inquifition of Carthagena, has a com- 
milfary from thence. Here is alfo another of the Croifade; but the authority of thefe 
two judges extends not beyond the diocefe, which is far lefs than that of the govern, 
ment, a confiderable part of it belonging to the archbiflioprick of Quito. 

ITie jurifdiftion of the government of Popayan reaches fouthward to the river Mayo, 
and to Ipiales, where it borders on the jurifdiftion of the town of San Miguel de Ibarra; 
north-eaft it terminates with the province of Antioquia, the laft of its provinces, and 
contiguous to that of Santa Fe ; and, northward, borders on the government of Car- 
thagena. Its ancient weflern bounds were the South Sea, but it has fmce been fo con- 
tradied by the new government of Choco, that the territory of Barbacoas is the only 
part of it which reaches to the fea ; eaftward it fpreads itfelf to the fources of the river 
Coqueta, which are alfo thought to be thofe of the river Oronoco and Negro: its 
extent is liot precifely determined : but a probable conjefture may be made, that from 
eafl; to weft it is about eighty leagues, and little lefs from north to fouth. This Jurif- 
diftion being fo large, and containing many towns and villages, is divided into feveral 
departments, over each of which the principal governor nominates a deputy for the 
adminiftration of juftice, and introduces them to the audience to which they belong, 
where his nomination is confirmed ; a circumftance neceflary to procure them all the 
weight and fecurity in the feveral departments which are conferred on them. 'I’hofe 
which lorm the government of Popayan are, 

# Santiago di Cali. 

il. Santa Fe de Antioquia.' 

III. Las Quatro Ciudades. 

IV. Timana. 

V. Guadalajara de Buga. 

VI. S. Sebaftian de la Plata. 

In each of thefe departments, befides the chief town, are feveral others very 
large and well peopled; and great numbers tf feats and ferm-houfes,* where the num- 
ber of people employed gives them the appearance of villages rather than private 
dwellings. 

Of the above-mentioned departments, thofe towards the north and eaft of the city of 
Popayan, as Santa Fe de Antioquia, Las Quatro Ciudades, Timana, and S. Sebaftian 
de la Plata, belong to the audience and province of Santa Fd; the others lying nearer 
to Quito belong to its province; and thofe of San Juan de Pafto, and Barbacoas, are 
witi^ its diocefe. ' ' 

'Hie ddjiartments of Cali and Buga, lying betwixt the governments of Popayan and 
Choco, thrive, as bdng the channel of the commerce which is carried on continually 
• . ' betwixt 


VII. Almaguer. 

Vm. Caloto. 

|X. San Juan de Pafto. 
X. El Rapofo. 

XL Barbacoas. 
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betwixt thefe two governments: whereas it is othefirife with that bf ,Almagner, from 
the fmalhiefs of its jurifdidion, and the little traffic thete. . of iC^lotOi aS its ex¬ 
tent is confiderable, fo is it rich, and abounds in the prodo^^ of the eai^fe, Ae. foil 
being fertile, and the country every wliere interfperfed with farms. That ofiEl Rapofo 
is on the fame happy footing as the two firfl. That of Pafto is 4 iIfo large, but lefs 
wealthy. Barbacoas is very fmall; and in fuch a general want of provilions, that, ex¬ 
cept a few roots and grains peculiar to hot and inoill climates, it is fup[)lied with’every 
thing from other provinces. 

The temperature of this government is entirely tl* fame as that already fpoken of in 
the other parts of the province of Quito ; that is, it varies according to the iituation of 
places; fonie being more cold than hot, others the reverie; and fome, throughout the 
whole year, enjoy a continual fpring, as particularly Popayan the capital. The like 
may be faitl of the foil, which exuberantly produces the grains and fruits proper to its 
fituation: and the farms breed great numbers of horned cattle and iheep, for the con- 
fumption of the towns and country people : and in the territory of P.alto graziery is a 
very profitable article, large herds and Hocks being dri\cn to Quito, where they always 
find a good market. The jurifdidHon of Popayan is more fubjedl: to tempells of thun¬ 
der and lightning, and earthquakes, than even Quito ; though in the latter, as we have 
obferved, they are fo very frequent. No longer ago than 1735, at one in the after¬ 
noon on the fecond of February, the greatell part of the town was ruined by one. 
This remarkable frequency of tempefts and earthquakes, in the country of Popayan, 
may be conjectured to procce^ from the great number of mines, in w'hich it exceeds all 
the others within the province of Quito. 

But of all the parts in this jurifdiction Caloto is accounted to be the moll fubjetl to 
tempefts of thunder and lightning ; this Ijas brought into vogue Caloto bells, w'hich 
not a few perfons ufe, being firmly perfuaded that they have a fpeclal virtue againft 
lightning.* And, indeed, fo many ftories are told on this head, that one is at a lofs 
what to believe. Without giving credit to, or abfolutely rejeding all that is reported, 
leaving every one to the free dccifion of his own judgment, I lhall only relate the moll 
received opinion here. 'Fhe town of Caloto, the territory of which contains a great 
number of Indians, of a nation called Paezes", was formerly very lafge, but thole In¬ 
dians fuddenly afl'aulting it, foon forced their way in, let lire to the houfes, and inalla- 
cred the inhabitants: among the ll^in was the pricll of the parilh, who was particularly 
the objedl of their rage, as preaching the Gol'pel, with which they were fenlible their 
favage manner of living did not agree, expofing the folly and w'ickednefs of their 
idolatry, and laying before them the turpitude of their vices. Even the bell of the 
church could not efcape their rancour, as by its found it reminded them of their duty 
to come and receive divine inftrudion. After many fruitlefs endeavours to break it, 
they thought they^ould do nothing better than to bury it under ground, that, by tHe 
fight of it, they might never be put in mind of the precepts of the Gofpel, which 
tended to abridge them of their liberty. On the news of their revolt, the Spaniards^ 
in the neighbourhood of Caloto armed; and, having taken a fmart revenge *of the in- 
furgents in a battle, they rebuilt the town, and having taken up the bell, they placed 
it u\ the lleeple of the new church ; fince which, the inhabitants, to their great joy 
and aftonilhment, obferved, that, when a tempell appeared brooding in the air, the 
tolling of the bell difperfed it; and if the weather did not every where grow clear and 
fair, at leaft the tempell difeharget! itfelf in fome other part. The news of thS miracle 
fpreading every where, great felicitations were made for procuring pieces oi it to inidce 
clappers for little bells, in order to enjoy the benefit of its virtue, w'hich, in a country 

where 
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tvhefe tempefts arc both fo dreidfal and frequent, muft be of the higheft advantage. 
And to this GalotO owes its reputation for bells. 

In the vaJfeys of Neyba, and others within the jurifdidion of Popayan, is a very re¬ 
markable iiifea, particularly famous for the power of the fmall quantity of venom in it. 
This fnfeft, which is fliaped like a fpider, is much lefs than a bug. Its common name 
iscoyi, but others call it coyba ; its colour is of a fiery red, and, like fpiders, it is ge¬ 
nerally found in the corners of walls, and among the herbage. Its venom is of fuch a 
malignity, that, on fqueezing the infcft, if any happen to fall on the Ikin of either man 
or beaft, it immediately penetrates*into the flcfli, and caufes large tumours, which are 
foon fucceeded by death. The only'remedy hitherto known is, on the firft appearance 
of a fwelling, to finge the party all over the body with the flame of draw, or long grafs, 
growing in thofe plains. In order to this, the Indians of that country lay hold of the 
patient, fome by the feet, and others by the hands, and with great dexterity perform the 
operation, after which the perfon is reckoned to be out of danger. But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that though this infeft be fo very noxious, yet fqueezing it between the palms 
of the hands is attended wath no bad confequence; from whence the plain inference is, 
that the callus, ufual on the hands of mofl: people, prevents the venom from reaching the 
blood. Accordingly the Indian muleteers, to pleafe the curiofity of the paflengers, 
fqueezc them betwixt the palms of their hands, though unqueflionably, ftiould a perfon 
ol a delicate hand make a trial, the eflefts would be the fame as on any other part of 
the body 

Nature is equally admirable in her works, and in her care of them. Man is endued 
with difcerninent, knowledge, and obfervation, that he may avoid whatever is hurtful 
to his being ; and the irrational fpecies receive the like notices from inftinft, and are 
not lefs obfervant than man. "J1ic people \yho travel along thefe valleys, wliere they 
are fo much in danger of thefe coyas, according to the warning before given them by 
the Indians who attend them, though they feel fomething flinging them or crawling on 
their neck or face, are careful not to fcratch the part, nor even fo much as lift up their 
hands to it, the coya being of fuch a delicate texture that it would immediately burft; 
and as there is no danger whilfl; they do not eje£l the humour in them, the perfon ac¬ 
quaints fome one of the company with what he feels, and points to the place; if it be a 
coya, the other blows it away. The beads,’ who are nor capable of fuch warning, are 
yet by indindl taught a precaution againd the danger, which may rcfult from thefe infe£ts 
m the padures; for before they offer to touch the herbage, they blow on it with all 
their force in order to difperfe any of thofe pernicious vermin; and when their fmell 
acquaints them that they are near a ned of coyas, they immediately leap back and run 
to fome other part. Thus they fecure themfelves from the venom of thefe infefts, 
though fometimes a mule, after all its blowing, has been known to take in fome with 
its padure, on whach, after fwelling to a frightful degree, they have expired on the 
fpot. 

Among t|ie plants of the country of Popayan, in the jurifdiftion of Timana, grows the 
cuca or coca, an herb fo adeemed by the Indians in fome provinces of Peru, that they would 
part with any kind of provifions, the mod valuable metals, gems, or any thing elfe, rather 
than want it. It grows on a weak dem, which for fupport twids itfelt round another dronger 
vegetable, like the vine. Its leaf is about an inch and a half, or two inches in length, and ex- 
tremelyfmooth j the ufe the Indians make o'f it is for chewing, mixing it with a kind of chalk 

The BraeSinni fay, oil and fait is a certain cure for the poifon of the coyba. A. 
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or whitifli earth called marobi. Th^ pb* bitp didT ^oo^h a few cuca leaves, and a 
fuitable portion of mimbi, and, chewm^^ thde 10^^^^; which 

that manducation caufes, but afterwards fwallow tt; and thus move it'from one fide of 
the mouth to the other, till its fubftance be quite draitwd; then it k thrown away, 
immediately replaced by frelh leaves. This herb is fo nutritive and invigoiliting,' that 
they labour whole days without any thing elfe, and on the want of it they find a decay 
in their ftrength: they alfo add, that it pi:eTerves the teeth found, and fortifira the 
ftomach. 

In the fouthern provinces of Peru great quantities of it are produced, being cultivated 
by the Indians ; but that growing wild in the neighbourhood of Cufco is accounted the 
bell of any. It makes no fmall article in trade, particularly vaft quantities of it are car¬ 
ried to the mine towns, that the owners of the mines may have wherewithal to fumilh 
the Indians, who otherwife could not be brought to work, or would not have ftrength 
to go through it. » 

This coca is exaftly the fame with the betel of the Eaft Indies. The plant, the leaf, 
the manner of ufing it, its qualities, are all the fame ; and the eaftern nations are no lefs 
fond of their betel than the Indians of Peru and Popayan are of their coca; but in the 
other parts of the province of Quito, as it is not produced, fo neither is it ufed. 

In Pafto, one of the moft fouthern diftridls of Popayan, are certain trees which yield > 
a reftn called mopa-mopa; and of this is made a varnifli, which, befides its exquifite 
beauty, will bear boiling water, and even acids. The method of applying it is, to dif- 
folve fome of the refin in one’s mouth, and then wet the pencil with it; afterwards it is 
dipped in the colour which is to be laid on, and when dried has all the luftre of the 
Chinefe laque, but with this fuperior quality, that it never wears off, nor becomes moift, 
though rubbed with fpittle. The cabinets, tables, &c. made by the Indians of this coun¬ 
try, and thus varnifhed, are carried to Quito, where they are highly valued. 

Popayan is one of the bell trading countries within the province of Quito, as all the vaft 
variety of Spanifh goods from Carthagena are configned thither and forwarded to Quito; 
and great numbers of traders go their rounds through the feveral jurifdi£l:ions, to the 
great conveniency of the towns and villages, which thus fupply themlelves. Befides this 
franfitory commerce, it has another reciprocal with Quito, to which it exports horned 
cattle and mules, and receives in return cibths and bays. Its adive oommerce confills 
in dried beef, falted pork, roll-tobacco, hogs’-lard, rum, cotton, pita, ribbons, and 
other fmall wares, which are brought to Choco, and there exchanged for gold ; fugar 
and fnuff are imported from Santa Fc and fent to Quito; and the returns to Santa Fe 
are home-made cloths and bays. Here is alfo another traffic, which confifts in barter¬ 
ing filver for gold; for, there being an abundance of the latter, and a fcarcity of the 
former, filver is brought to exchange for gold, of which great profit is made by con¬ 
verting it into doubloons : the like is alfo pradifed at Choco and Basbacoas, which are 
in the fame cafe as to metals. 

Popayan'being the centre of all thefe feyer^l kinds of commerce, the moft wealthy 
perfons of the whole jurifdidion are here, and five or fix of its inhabitants afb reckoned 
to be matters of above 1 00,000 dollars ; twenty to be worth betwixt 40 and 80,000, 
befides many of fmaller, yet hantifomc, fortunes: and this exclufive of their fenns 
and mines, with which this country abounds. The former are the fame with thofeJ 
hAve had occafion to mention in the other parts*of this province, according tO the qusffity 
of the temperature. • 

Weft of the wellern Cordillera of the Andes, is the governme^ of AipJAnas^ijjW^hich 
on this quarter J)orders on the jurifdidions of the corregraiaitos of Quito town 
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0^ ,S^ d^aitoent of Bafl^acoas in the govern¬ 
ing t^p^ertj!"V>nn||xry is the Sbum Sea; and fotuhnrard it joins the 

tpr&tjjf pf ®ipyiy}ii 9 * it reaches along the coaft from the ifland of 'Tkiiwco, 

, aftd l^ufe of .'WfoM^' wl^ lie in one degree and a half north latitude, to the bay of 
. idlja^^s, and the mountams of Balfamo, in 34' fouth latitude. 

The country of this jurifdiftion lay a, long time uncultivated ; and if not wholly, at 
feaft the greatfcft part of it, unkno.wn; for, after its conqueft by Sebaftian de Belalca- 


spar, the peopling of it was neglected, either becaufe the Spaniards were more int«it 
in regulating their conquefts than in improving what they had got, or becaufe the 
country did not feem to them fo proper for a fettlement as the fierra or mountainous 
parts; or perhaps they judged it barren and unhealthy. And though care was taken 
to furnifli Quito with priefts, to preferve its Indian inhabitants in an adherence to thofe 
predoua truths they had embraced ; yet it was with the total negleft of that improve- 
ratmt or the country, which was feen in all the other parts where the Spaniards had 
fettled. Thus thefc people, though Chriltians by profeffion, remain in that rufticity 
and favagenefs natural to men who are out of the way of rational converfation and 
commerce to civilize them ; an Indian only coming now and then from their woods 
Witji aji, achote, and fruits, to fell at Quito, where they feem ftruck with amazement 
at the fight of fuch a concourfe of people at one place,; it being indeed far beyond 
what could be imagined by fuch as feldom or never came to any diftance from thdr 
poor cottages, difperfed and fhut up in the woods, and living among the wild beafts. 

Though the country of Atacames lay thus negleded for fome years after the intro- 
dudion of the Chriftian religion, and its inhabitants had performed homage to the King 
of Spain ; yet the importance of making fettlcments here, and cultivating the ground, 
for fecilitating the commerce betwixt the province of Quito and the kingdom of Terra 
flrma, was not unknown, as thereby an end would be put to the inconveniences of 
carrying it on by the way of Guayaquil; which being a great circuit, the trade fuftered 
in many particulars ; and indeed could not long have fubfifted, without making a fet¬ 
tlement of Spaniards in Atacames; as thus the way would be much fhorter for the 
commerce betwixt Terra Firma and Quito, which now conveniently fupplies it whli 
pfovifions of all Jdnds, and receives European goods in return. 

Purfuant to thefe views, Paul Durango Delgadillo was, in the year 1621, appointed 
governor of Atacames and Rio de las Efmaraldas. He had fome years before entered 
into a contrad., with the Marquis de Montes Claros, for opening a way from the town 
of San Miguel de Ibarra to the river Santiago, one of thofe which traverfed the country 
belonging to the jurifdidion of this government; and llktwTe to people and cultivate 
it. But failing of fulfilling the agreement, though he was not wanting in endeavours, 
thf government in the year i6a6 was taken from him, and conferred on Francifeo 
Fckz Menacho, who however had no better fucc'^fs than he who had been difplaced. 

l 4 -tter thefe two, came Juan Vincencio Juiiiniani m the fame charadler; but he, feeing 
'dfe infupefable difficulties according to the methods of his predeceffors, confidently 
O^^ed to make the way by the river Mira, but alfo failed jip the execution j and Don 
de Soto Calaeron, who began it in ^e year 1713, ..td rather more fanguine 
of fuccefs than the former, auo difeppointed the general expedation} 
gui^fou^’the fo much defired communioauon of the province of Quito and the kingdom 
of T'dTa*Fnraa rained as it was till the year 1735, when Don Pedro Vincente M^- 

wi]th ^e fame powers as hfe predeceffors, furpaffed them in 
in %|*.,Wl|'Open a dired communication betwixt Quito and ihci 
Rio (^||ti‘‘£fmaTaida^ s^ia^mivmg verified his proceeding before the auffiences, ntid 
vtit. Xiv. j R obtained 
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obtained their a|^ri 
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Import of tbe fupreme Covmcil of the Indaes, 

governor of that cOiaitry, which, in 17479 was for®sdiy'|» 
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m wiAi/Ira '£|‘i!lc^tU!9ddef 

BMim 


«''p. 




by tbe commiflion then given to the above gentleman, 

had fo well deferved it. ^ ^ 

Tbe towns within the government of Atacaihes are at prefent but fmaU h&d^iiixsif, 
having hitherto lain out of the way of traffic, and the country but little coitivjy^gd. 
JJowever, this governor takes fuch meafures for the improvement of it, that alrea^ 
thip;lfece of things begins to alter greatly for the better; and the fertility of the foil wift 
naturally invite fettlers, and the communication being opened through it betwixt the 
kingdom of Terra Firma and the province of Quito, will caufe a circulation of money. 
In the mean time this government contains twenty towns, five of which are on the 
epaft, and ftand the firft in the following lift: the others are inland places; 


I. Tumaco. 

II. Tola. 

III. San Matheo dc Lfracraldas. 

IV. Atacames. 

V. La Canoa. 

VI. Ladias. 

VII. Cajapas. 

Vlll. Inta. 

IX. Gualea. 

X. Nanegal. 


XI. Tambillo. 

Xn. Niguas. 

Xin. Cachillada. 

XIV. Mindo. 

XV. Yambe. 

XVI. Cocaniguas. 
XVII. Canfa Goto. 
XVIII. Santa Domingo. 

XIX. San Miguel. 

XX. Nono. 


The inhabitants of the five towns are Spaniards, Meftizos, Negroes, and Calls, 
which fprung from thefe three fpecies. Thofe of the other fifteen are m general Indians, 
having few Spaniards, Mulattos, or Negroes, among them. With the fpiritual con¬ 
cerns eleven priefts are invefted, who continually refide in the great towns, stnd occa^- 
fionally vifit the others, where are chapels ojF eafe. 

The temperature of Atacames is like that of Guayaquil, and accordingly produces 
the lame kinds of vegetables, grains, and fruits, though fome of them to a much 

g reater perfeQion; for, by-lying higher, it is not fubJeO: to the inundations proce^ing 
om the fwelling of rivers: and thus the cacao, in tts plantations and fbrefts, having 
all the moifture that plant delights in,- without being drowned, is much fuperior to the 
other in fize, oilinefs, and delicacy of flavour. It likewife produces in great abundance 
vauillas, achote, farfaparilla, and indigo ; alfo a great deal of wax is made here: and 
die forefts are fo thick fet with trees of » furprifing bulk and loftinefs, as to be impene* * 
trable; and thefe trees, as in the forefts of Guayaquil, are of an infinite variety; fome 
£tter for land works, others for naval ufes, and fome excellent for both. 


.■j < 


CHAP. YV.—~De/cripUen of the Govern%ents <f Qutxos and Macas ; wh 
of Jean de Bracamoros^ the Dycoyery*and Conqueji of if, * 

i^tSJSfT to the government of Popayan, whii^ has been treaty 
duller,'fellow thofe of Quixos and Macas, on the eaft^fipe oif 1 ® 0 
Andes: ii!' k divided into two diftrids. Ouixos beinsr d!)e n«v«h, 4 m of the 
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^ them. As theiit 

C '*i«s !5 "laiciivftou^^ be I ihaU 

,. ,, . r ^h' ie B(hr 4 ^ bn thejtujfdifitkm of^ ^j^yan; 

^rhrepi^i^guarico, and weftvpiard is ieparated from-fte jotif- 
' ,.!|ti'd the town of San Miguel de Ibarra, by the tiordilleras 
The firft difcovery of the county of Quixos is owing to 
de Pineda, in the year 1536, who, among the officers fent from Pbpa^an 
f^^Sebsnthjn do Belalcazar, to trace the cdurfe of the river of Magdalena, and take a 
' iijrvey of the country adjacent to that which had been conquered, was appointed ?to 
difcoveries in thefe parts, which he performed with great care and dil'patch ; arid 
finding it to abound in gold, and caffia trees, he returned to his commander; and on 
^ hjs report, Gonzalo Pizarro, in the year 1539, at that time governor of Quito, marched 
^ with a defign of reconnoitring its whole extent, and making fettlements. But, 
Iw exptjdition mifcarrying, the conqueft of this country, though from Pineda’s report 
vei^ defirable, was fufpended till the year 1549, when the Marquis de Canete, Vicerpy 
,of Peru, gave a commiffion to Gil Ramirez Davalos, a man of undaunted courage 
^when intercft was in view, for reducing the Indians and making fettlements in the 
country ; which he accordingly accomplifhed, and founded the town of Baeza, the 
capital of the government, in the year 1559; and it was foon followed by other 
toisima and villages, ftill exiting; but with very littje improvement beyond th^ 
‘fifft ftale. 

The town of Baeza, though the raoft ancient of the country, and long the refidence 
of the governors, has always remained very fmall, which is owing to the building of 
the two cities of Avila and Archidona, ftill fubfifting, and at that time the chief objeft 
of the attention of the fettlers, Baeza being left as firft built; and thefe, fo far from 
having increased fuitably to the title of cities, which was given them at their foundation, 
remain on their firft footing. The caufe of the low ftate of the places h( re is the 
nature of the country, which, in air, fertility, and other enjoyments of life, being 
inferior to that of Quito, few fettle here who can live in the other. Baeza is indCecl 
^tremely declined, confifting only of eight or nine thatched houfes, with about 
twenty%habitants of all ages, fo that from the capital it is become annexed to 
parifli 6f Papallafta, in which town refides the prieft, who has bcfides under his 
'pother town called Mafpu. This decay was no more than a coiifequence of the re- 
'iltblil of the governor, who of late has refided at Archidona. ^' 

1 The city of Archidona is a fmall place, lying in one degree and a few minutes fouth 
W the cquinoftial, and about one degree fifty minutes eaft of the meridian of Quito. 
Jhe houfes are of wood, covered with ftraw, and the whole aumber of its inhabitants 
'reckoned at betwixt 650 and 700, confifting of Spaniards, Indians, Meftizos, and 
Ildattos ; it has only one prieft, under* whofe care are alfo three ether towiis, callfd 
i^gualli, Tena, and Napo ; tlic laft receives ib name from the river on the bot^efi 
Fv which it ftands; and this fituation proved its ruin on the |oth of November , 1744, 
When, by the explofion of the Volcano, or Cotopaxi, of which a more partfeufep ae- 

S t fhall be given in another place, this river became ^ fwelled by the torrents of 
^ KiUitw and ice, that it entirely bore dojuvn the tow^ v .- Napo, and the houfes 
' 4^11 along by the'impetuofity of the current. 

Ayfta» but very much‘ below that title, ftwids on o® 44" S. lat. and 
It is fo much lefs than the former, that its inhabitants fcarcp 
‘ fexea. Its hoi^ are bmit of the fame materials. It has aliSb a 
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prieft, whofe ecclefiaftical jutifcU^ion fix; town$) fome of them in largmefs 

and number of inhabits not iqf^rior to the iThidre ar^, 

I . La Conception. IV.'Moite, 

II. Loreto. V. Cota Pini. 

in, San Salvador. VI. Santa Rofa» 

The foregoing towns conftitute the chief part of this government j but it alfo includes 
the towns of the miffion of Sucumbios, the chief of which is San Miguel. At the 
beginning of this century they were ten, but arc now reduced to thefe five: 

I. San Diego de los Palmares. 

II . San Krancifco de los Curiquaxes. 

III. San Jofeph de los Abuccees, 

IV. San Chriltoval de los Yaguagc-. 

V. San Pedro de Alcantara de la Cocao, or Narigueia. 

The inhabitants of the two cities, and the villages in the dependencies, and ihofe of 
Baeza, are obliged to be conftantly upon their guaid againfl the infidel Indians, who- 
frequently commit depredations among their houfes and plantations. They compofc 
different and numerous nations; and are fo dilporl'ed all over the country, that 
every village is under continual apprthcnfions from thofe which live in its neighbour¬ 
hood : and when an aSion happens between the inhabitants and thofe Irulians to the 
advantage of the former, all they get by it is to return quietly to their dwellings with 
a few prifoners, no booty being to be had irom a people who live without any fettlc- 
ment; and from mere favagenefs make no account of thqfe things in which the bulk 
of mankind place their happinefs. Their method in thefe iucurfions is, after an 
interval of apparent quiet and fubmiflion, to fleal up to the Spanifli fettleincnts at a 
time when they have reafon to conclude that the inhabitants are off their guard ; and 
if their intent be anfwered, they fall to pillaging and plundering; and, having got 
what is ncareft at hand, retire with all fpecd. 'I'his perpetual danger may alfo be 
reckoned among the caufes which have hitherto kept the government jn fuch low cir- 
cumftances. 

The temperature of all this counti7 is hot and very rnoift. The niins are almoll 
continual; fo that the only difference betwixt it, Guayaquil, and Porto Bello, is, that 
the fummer is not fo long : but the diftempers and inconveniencies of the climate are 
the fame. The country is covered with thick woods ; and in thefe are fomc trees of 
a prodigious magnitude. In the fouth and weft part of the juril’diflion of Quixos is 
the canela or cinnamon-tree, which, as I have before obJerved, being difeovered by 
Gojjzalo Diaz de Pineda, lie, from them, called the country Canelos, which name it 
ftill retains. .A great quantity of it is cut for the ncceffary confumption, both in the 
province of Quito and in Valles. The quality of this cinnamon does not come up to 
that of the Eaft Indies; but in every other particular very much refembles it; the 
fibell, its circumference, and thicknefs, being nearly the fame: the colour is fame- 
thing browner, the great difference lying in the tafte, that of Quixos beiug more 
pungent, and without the exquifite flavour of that the Eaft Indies. ITife'leaf Is the 
lain^ and has all the delicate fmell of the bark ; but the flower an^feei furjstfs even 
thdife of India; the former particularly is of an incomparable the 
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abtuuknce of arb.natic jialts it cfMitiiins; and this favours an opiniun, that the trees 
duly cultivated tnignt be inade id eVery ec^uil to thofe of the ifland of Ceylon. 

f-The ot^r lirodu^te in &e ifland of Quixos are the very fame with thofe in all the 
other lands in the fame clhnate as this government. The like may be faid of fruits, 
roots, and grains, uE wheat, barley, and others, which, requiring a cold air, feldom 
thrive much in any of an oppofite quality. 

The other diftridl of Macas is bounded on the eaft by the government of Maynas; 
fouthward by that of Bracamoros and Yaguarfongo ; and wcfhvard, the eaft Cor^llera 
of the Andes divides it from the jurifdidion of Rio Bamba and Cuenca. Its chief town 
bears the fplendid title of the city of Mucas, being the common name given to the whole 
country. And this is better known than its proper ancient name of Sfevilla del Oro. 
It lies in 2° 30" S. lat., and 40" E. of <^uito. Its houfes, which do not exceed one 
hundred and thirty, are built of timber, and thatched. Its inliabitants are reckoned 
at about one thoufand two hundred; but thefe, and it is the fame all over this dif- 
trift, are generally Meftizos with Spaniards. The other towns belonging to this jurif- 
diftion are: 


I. San Miguel de Narbacs. V. Zuna. 

11 . Barahonas. VI. Payra. 

III. Yuquipa. VII.. Copueno. 

IV. Juan Lopez. VIII. Aguayos. 

'fhe fpiritual government of them all is lodged in two priefts ;■ one of whom reiiding 
in the city has the care of the four firft : and to .the latter, who lives at Zuna, belong 
that town and the three others. At the conqueft, and for fome time after, this 
country was very populous, and, in honour of the great riches drawn from its capital, 
was diftinguifhed by the name of Sevilla del Oro; but at prefent only the memory 
of its former opulence remains. Such an extreme declenfion proceeded from an in- 
furrection of the natives, who, after fwearing allegiance to the King of Spain, took 
arms, and made thenifelves mailers of the city of Logrono, and a town called 
Guamboya, both in the fame jurifdidion, and very rich, 'fhefe devaftations have fo 
difeouraged any'further fettlement there, that the whole country lies as a wafte ; no 
money goes current in it, and the only way the wretched inhabitants have to provide 
themlelves with nccefl'aries is by bartering their home produds. 

■The nearnefs of Macas to the Cordillera of the Andes caufes a fenfible difference 
bj^wixt its temperature and that of Quixos: for though it be alfo a woody country, 
the diverfity betwixt the two molt dilfant feafons of the yea.' is manifeft j and as its 
territory is difl'erent from that of the jurildidtion of Quito, fo the variety in the periods 
of the feafon is alfo great. Thus winter b^Ins here in April, and lafts till September, 
whfch is the time of fuuuucr betwixt the Cordilleras: and at Macas the fine feafon is in 
September, and is the more delightful on account of the winds which are'then moftly 
northward: and thus charged witli the frigorific particles which they have fwepf away 
fropj the fnowy mountains'over which they have palled, '’’he atniolphere is clear; 
th^ Iky ft rope; the earth clothed in its various beauties; and'iue inhabitants, gladdened 
by fueb^pte^g objefts, rejc>ice thttt the horrors of -winter are pafled, as they are no 
Jefs^dlreadlh! and detrimental here than dt Guayaquil. 

Ip gw^s ptodutfts which require a hot and moift temperature, the country 

is mlitl^l'; but' bne of the chief occupations of the country people here, is the 
cultiUfe <rf‘. tobacco, which, being of an excellent kind, is exported rolls ail oswr 

Peru. 
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Peru.' Sugar ernes/ftlfp:'thrive,, ’Biat'4h0'idread 

of the wild Indmtfe^ Svho haVtf'often ravnglf l^eii'/tStjdW them from 

planting any itnore thin what' jhft&fEces for pretent hft j w inthe fai&e 

unhappy fituation as in Quixos, the villages having -hi Aeir ngg^bourh^tid bands of 
thofe favage Indians; and when they imagine them to be fwAcft off, are often fud- 
denly aflaulted by them, fo that they muft be ready at every inftant to take artnfe, . 

Among the infinite variety of trees which crowd the woods of this country, one of 
the moft remarkable is the ftorax, the gum of which is of a mofl exquifite Iwgrancy ; 
but is rare, the trees growing in places at fomc diflance from the villages; and it is 
dangerous going to them, by reafon of the favage Indians, who lie in wait like wild 
fc^eaus. The like may be faid with regard to the mine's of Poivos Azules, or Ultra¬ 
marine, from which, by reafon of that danger, \ery lilfle is brought; but a finer colour 
cannot be imagined. * ' 

The territory belonging to Macas alfo produces cinnanen'-irtes, which, as the Reve¬ 
rend Don Juan Jofeph de Lozay Acuna, prieft of '/una, a pcrlon of eminent learning, 
and perfedfly veifed in natural hifiory, told me, i' of ; •iuperior quality to that of 
Ceylon, here known by the name of Spaniflt rinnamtai; and tlii- was confirmed to 
me by many other perfons of judgment. This chinamon viiibl) dillers from that of 
Quixos, which, as the fame perfon informed me, pi note ds from the full expofure of 
the Maca trees to the fun, its' rays not being intereepted in the foliage of any other 
trees near them; and thefe alfo are at a diffance from the roots ol other trees, whidi 
deprive them of part of the nourifhinent neceflary to britig it to p,rlt».t'on. And this 
opinion is confirmed by a cinnamon tree planted either accidentally oi In tlefign, near 
the city of Macas, the bark of which, and efj)ccially the bloirom, in it,, tafle, fragrancy 
uid aromatic power, far exceeds that of the Half Indies, 

Great quantities of copal are brought from Macas, alfo wild wax ; but the latter of 
ittle value, for, bcfides being reddiflt, it never imluratcs; and the fmell of it, when 
made into candles, and thefe lighted, is very ftrong and difagreeabic; and that of 
Guayaquil and Valles no better. Indeed all the wax in thofe countries cannot come 
into competition with thofe of Europe j though it muft be obferved, that there is no 
finall difference in the bee, which in this country is much larger, and its colour 
inclinable to black. However, it might b*e made lomething better, if the inhabitants 
were acquainted with the art of cleanfing and working it as in Europe; and if it could 
not be brought to equal the European, a greater confifleiice might be given tp it, 
which would be no fmall advantage. 

The government, which on the fouth limits the jurifdiftioa of the audience of Quito, 
a:qd follows next to Macas, is that of Jaen, which was difeovered and fubdued by 
Pedro de Vargara in the year 1538, whom Hernando Kzafro had appointed to com¬ 
mand in that expedition. Afterwards Juan de Salinas entered the country, with the 
title of governor of it; and he having by his courage and courtefy reduced the Indians, 
And inwatiated himfelf with them, a more formal fettleinent was made, and feveral 
towns built, which are ftill exifting, though in no better condition than thofe of Macas 
Quixos. Some ftill retain the appellation of city, not that their largenefe, nutn- 
of inhabitants, or wealth, become the title, but on account of the «»“ 

njlxedtok. ‘‘'7 v 

, the time of the conqueft ,this government* was known by the names of iMalfongo 
atitiiil^aiwros, fince corrupted into Yaguarfemgo and Bracamorpo'j’^ aai^es 

♦ Probably mmfom Hue, an ore of copper. Ultramarine k, from the |ipa milli >" 

Amerkau ^ 
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. gavenmsot, coiMFcryed on dfuan de Saliim. And thus they continued to be called for 
many yea«, ^ the^^ladians of bodk 'territories in a, fudden revolt deftroyed the prin- 
dpartovriw. , Whidt *wete fparoj^, after paffing near aft age in wretchednefs pd 
barbarifint liappily Recovered themfelv^, became united to the city of Jaen, sts part 
of a goVfe««nent^vwii:h the tMe of Jaen de Bracamoros; and the title of govemdl' pf 
YaguarfongO) was as before related, kept up by being annexed to the corregidor 
of ioja. 

The toWn of Jaen, with the addition of Pacamoros, or Bracamoros, from the 
reunion of the towns of that country to it, was founded in the year 1549, by Diego 
Palomino. It {lands in the jurifdiclion of Chaca-Inga, belonging to the province of 
Chuquimayo, and is the. rciidence of the governor. It is fituated on the north (hore 
of the river Chinchip^% at its conflux into the Maranon. It lies in about 5° 25' fouth 
latitude, and its longinu ' may be conjeftured to be very little diftant from the meridian 
of Quito, if not under it. The account given of the mean condition of the cides of 
Macas and Quixos alfo liiits Jaen. We mufl however obferve, that it is much more 
populous, its inhabitants being, of all ages and fexes, computed at three or four thou- 
fand; though thefe, lor the inofl part, are Meftizos, with fome Indians, but very few 
Spaniards. 

Juan de Salinas likewife found in his government of Yaguarfongo three other cides, 
ftill fubfifting, but fmall, mean, and delencelefs, likejaeii. Their names are Vallado¬ 
lid, Loyola, and Saniago de las Montagnas: the laft borders on the government of 
Minas, and is only feparated from its capital, the city of Borja, by-'the Pongo de 
Mancerche. In this country of Jaen de Bracamoros are feveral fmall villages: 


I. San Jofeph. 

II. Chito. 

III. Sander. 

IV. Charape. 

V. PucarL 


VI. Chinchipe. 

VII. Chyrinos. 

VIII. Pomaca. 

IX. Tomependa. 

X. Chucunga. 


The inhabitants of which are moftly Indians, with forae Meftizos, but no great 
number of either. • 

Though Jaen ftands on the bank of the river Chinchipe, and lb near the Maranon, 
yet the latter is not navigable up to it: fo that thofe who are to embark on it, go by 
land from Jaen to Chuchunga, a fmall place on another river of that name, and in 
aj! 29' latitude, whence they fall down into the Maranon. This town, which may 
be accounted the port for Jaen, lies four days journey from tl-w city, which is the me¬ 
thod of calculating the diftances here j the difficulties of the road increaling them fer 
beyond what they are in reality, that not feldom that which on good ground might be 
travjelled in an hour or two, takes up a half and ft raetimes a whole day. 

I The climate of Jaen, and the lame may be laid of the whole jurifdidaon of thk 
pi^firiunent, is like that of Quixos, except that the rains are neither fo lafting noir'vto- 
Tent) md, like that of Macas, it enjoys fome interval of fumraer; when the heats, 
teinpefts, aftri all the inconveniences of winter, abate. The ^ *1 ia fruitful in sdl Ae 
graiw aflri ffodudls agreeable to its tempcM-ature. The country is foil of wild trees, 
particular thexapao, the fruit of whiefo befides the exuberance of it on all the trees, 
IS Aai'^id^ted in plmtattons i but is of little ufe here for want of con. 

Ae c%iage pf it to difttmt parts would be attended with fuch charges 
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as to prejudice its fale. Thus the fruits rot on the trees, or are eaten by monkeys oj 
other creatures. 

At the time of its firft difcovery, and the fucceedjng conqueft, thfe country was in 
great repute for its riches; and not undefervedly, vkft quantities of gold being brought 
from it. But thefe gains were foon brought to a period % the revolt of the Indians, 
though in the opinion of many, who look upon tliofe people to be a part of the human 
fpecies no lefs than theml'elves, the infurretlion was owing to theoxceflive rigour of the 
Spaniards^ in making them work in the mines under infupportable fatigues. At prefem, 
all the gold colleded here is by Indians wafliing the fands of the rivers during the time 
of the inundations; and thus find gold duft, or fmall grains of gold, with which they pay 
the tributes, and purcliafe neceffaries; and they make fo little account of this metal, 
that though by a proper indullry they might get a confiderable quantity, it is only the 
pooreft Indians that live near the lettlements who pracHfe it; as foi tlie independent 
Indians, they give themfelves no concern about it. 

The jurifdidiion of this government produces in particular vaft quantities of tobacco; 
the cultivation of it indeed is the chief occupation of all the inhabitants. After fteep- 
ing the plant in hot mead, or decodBons of fragrant herbs, in order to improve its 
flavour, and the better to preferve its ftrength, it is dried, and tied up in the form of 
a fauciffon, each of a hundred leaves. Thus it is exported into Peru, all over the 
province of Quito, and the kingdom of Chili, where no other is ufed for fmoking, 
in comets of paper, according to the cuftom of all thefe countries. This great vogue 
it owes to the manner of preparing the leaves, which gives it a particular relifh, and 
a ftrength to its fmoke, that is very agreeable to thofe who are fond of that amufement. 
The country alfo produces a great deal of cotton ; likewife large breeds of mules; and 
thefe three articles conftitute the advantageous traffic which this government carries on 
with the jtiSfdidtion of its province and the other parts of Peru. 

In the countries of Jaen de Bracamoros, QuLxos, and Macas, arc feen great numbers 
of thofe wild animals, a defeription of which has been given in treating of other coifn- 
tries of a like climate. But thefe, befides tigers, are infefted with baftard lions, bears, 
dantas or grand beftias ^^an animal of the bignefs of a bullock, and very fwift, its 
colour generally white, and its fkin very much valued for making buff leather *, in the 
middle of its head is a horn bending inward). Thofe three kinds*of wild beafts are 
unknown in the other countries; and that they arv known here, is owdng to the prox¬ 
imity to the Cordilleras, where*they breed, as in i cold climate adapted to their nature: 
whence they fometimes come down into the nibighbouring countries ; but without this 
circumftance of lying fo near the mountains, ^hey would never be feen. Among the 
reptiles in the country is theniaca, a fiiake which the Indians diftinguifh by the name 
of Curi-Mullinvo, having a Ihining fpotted fkin like that of the tiger, Curi in thff 
Indian language fignifying gold it is wholly covered with fcales, and makes a fright¬ 
ful appearance, its head being out of all proportion to the body, and has two rows of 
teeth, and fangs like, thofe of a large dog. The wild Indians, as an oftentatious mark 
of their intrepidity, and to give them a more terrible appearance, paint on their targets 
figures ol this fuake, the bite of which is incurable; and wherever it has feiaed, it 
never lets go vt^ hold; which the Indians would alfo intimate by their device. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V .'—Government of Mgynas, and of the River Maranon, or that (f the 
Atnazom y its Difeevery^ Courfc, and that of the Rivers running into it. 

HAVING treated of the governments of Popayan and Jean de Bracatnoros, which 
are the northern limits of the province of ^uito; as alfo of Atacames, which is its 
weftern boundary; I now proceed fo the government of Maynas, the eaftern limit of 
its jurifdidioji. 'i'his is particularly entitled to a feparate and fuccina defeription, as 
the great river Maranon hows through it. 

The governnient ol Maynas lies contiguous to thofe of Quixos and Jean de Braca* 
moros, towards the call. In its territories are the fources of thofe rivers, which, after 
rapidly travelling a vafl extent, form, by their conflux, the famous river of the Ama¬ 
zons, know'll allb by the name of Maranon. The fliores of this and many rivers which 
pay it the tribute of their waters, environ and pervade the government of Maynas. Its 
limits, both towards the north and fouih, are little known, being extended far among 
the countries of infidel Indians; fo that all the account w'hich can be cxpedled is from the 
mifllonaries employed in the converfion and fpiritual government of the wild nations 
which inhabit it. Kaflward it joins the pofl'cllions of the Portuguefe, from which it is 
feparated by the famous line of demarcation, the boundary betw'een the Spanifh and 
Portuguefe poflefiions. 

Wtre I to confine myfelf in general to the extent of the government of Maynas, my 
defeription would be very imperfeft, and w'ant the noblell objeft of the reader’s curio- 
fity, a defeription of the river of the Amazons; a fubjedl no lefs entertaining than 
unknow'ix; and the more difficult of obtaining a thorough knowledge of, from its lying 
fo very remote. 'J’his defeription I fhall divide into the three following heads, which 
fhall contain its fource, and the principal rivers whereof it is compol'ed; its courfe 
through the vaft trads of land it waters ; its firft difeoveries, and the fubfequeiit voyages 
made on it; in order to give an adequate idea of this prince of rivers; and at the fame 
time a more circumllantial account of the government of Maynas. 

. • 

1 . — Of the Source of the River Maranon, and of the ?nany others which compofc it. 

As, among the great number of roots by which nouriffiment is conveyed to a llately 
tree, it is difficult, from the great length of fome, and the magnitude of others, to 
determine precifely that from which the produd is derived; fo the fame perplexity 
occurs in difeovering the fpring of the river Maranon ; all the provinces of Peru as it 
were emulating each other in fending it fupplies for its increafe, together with many 
torrents which precipitate themfelves from the (iordilleras, and, encreafed by the fnow 
and ice, join to form a kind ol lea of that which at firft hardly deftrves the name of 
"ti river. 

The fources by which this river is increafed are fo numerous, that very properly 
every one which iffues out of the eaftern Cordillera of the Ai des, from the govern¬ 
ment of Popayan, where the river Caqueta or Yupura has its fource, to the pro¬ 
vince of Guanuco, within thirty leagues of Lima, may be reckoned among the num¬ 
ber. For ail the ftreams that run ealtward from this chain of mountains, widening as 
they advance frpmrthe fource by the conflux of others, form thofe mighty rivers, which 
afterwards iuut« in th^ Maranon ; and though fome traverfe a larger diftance from theic 
fource, yet others, widch rife nearer, by receiving in their Ihort courfe a greater iium.. 

VOL. Kiv. 3 R ber 
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bcr of brooks, and, confe^uentiy, difcharging a quantity of water, may iiave an equal 
claim to be called the principal fourcc. But without confidently determining this intri¬ 
cate point, I fliall firfl confider the fources of thole lyhich run into it from the more 
remote diftances, and next, thofe which precipitate themfelves down fcveral cafcades 
formed by the crags of the Andes, and, after being augmented hf others it receives, 
join the Maranon in a more copious llrcain ; lea'.ing it to the reader to determine which 
is the original fource. 

The moft received opinion, concerning the remoteft fource of the river Maranon, is 
that which places it in the jurifdi( 5 tion of Tarnui, ilTuing from the lake of laiuricocha, 
near the city of Guamico, in i i' foiith latitude, whence it directs its coui fe I'outli almolt 
to 1 2" through the country belonging to this jurifdiftion; and, forming infenfibly a circuit, 
flow's caflvvard through the country of Juaxa ; w here, after being precipitated from the 
call fide of the (lordillcra of the Andes, ]irnceeds nortlnvard ; and, leaving the jurifdic- 
tions of Mayabamba and Chacha-poyas, it continues its courfe to tlie city of Jaen, the lati¬ 
tude of w'hich, in the foregoing chapter, has been placed in 5" 2 1'I'hcre, by a fecond 
circuit, it runs tow'tirds the eaft in a continual dirfjflion ; till at lengtli it falls into the 
ocean, W'here its mouth is of fucli an enormous breadth, that it reaches from the cqui- 
noftial to beyond thv firlt degree of north latitude. Its diltancc fn'iii Laurlcocha lake 
to Jaen, its windings included, is abtuit tw'o hundred leagues; and this cirv being 30''’ 
to the welt (jf its mouth, is fix hundri'd leagues from it, which, with the f.'veral cir¬ 
cuits and w'indings, may, without excels, be com|)Liied at nine Inindrcd fuch leagues: 
fo that its whole courl’e, from Lauricocha to iis influx into the ocean, is at lead one 
thoufand one hundred leagues. 

Yet the branch which ill'ues from l.aurirorha Is not the only one flowing from theli- 
parts into tlie Maranon ; nor is it the- moll, fourhern river which difeharges its waters 
into that of the Amazon.s ; for, fouth of that lake, not far from .Afaiigara, is tlie fource 
of the river which palTes ihrough Guamanga. Alfo in the jurildiittions of Vilcas and 
Andaguaylas are two others, which, after nmning for Jbme lime feparately, unite their 
ftreams, and difeharge themfelves into the river iflliing from the lake Lauricocha. An¬ 
other rifes in the province of ChimbirA'ilcas. And, laflly, one ftill farther to the fouth, 
is the river Apurimac, \\'hieh, dirccling its courfe to the northward, pafl'es through the 
country of Cufeo, not far from Lima-Tambo; and after being joined by others, fall? 
into the Maranon about one hundred and tw enty leagues end of the jumdion of the 
latter with the river Santiago. But here it is of fuch a width aiul depth, ;is to leave a 
doubt whether it infimiates itfclf into the Maninon, or the Maranon pays tribute to the 
Ucayale, as it is called in that part; fmee at the conflux its impetiiolity forces the 
former to alter the draight direction of its courfe, and form a curve. Some W'ill have 
the Ucayale to be the true Maranon, and found their opinion on the remotenefs of its 
fourcc, and the quantity of its waters, wliich equals at lead, if it does not exceed, that 
of ]/auricocha. 

In the fp'ace intercepted between the junction of the Maranon and tlic river Santiago, 
are the Pongo de Manzcriche, and the mouth of the river Ucayale ; and about mid¬ 
way betwixt them the river Guallaga, w'hich has alfo its fourcc in the ttordilleras, eafl 
of the province of Guamanga, and falls into the Maranon. One of the rivers contri¬ 
buting to its incrcafe has its rife in the mountains of Moyo-Bamba ; and on its banks, 
in the middle of its courfe towards the Guulaga, Hands a linali village called Llamas; 
which, according to the mod credible accounts, was the place where Pedro'de Orfica 
embarked with his people on his e.\pedition for the difeovery of the Maranon, and the 
conqueft of the adjacent countries. 

Eaftw'ard 
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Eaftward of Ucayale* the Miration weives the Tiver Yabari, and afterwards four 
others, namely, th,c Yutajr, Ydrua, Tefe, and Coari; all running from the fouth, where 
they have their fource nearly in the fame Cordilleras as that of the JCTcayale j but the 
countries through which the latWr paffes being inhabited by wild Indians, and confe- 
quently but little known d' .the Spaniards, its eourfe, till its jun£l:ion with the Maranon, 
cannot be afeertained: and it is only from vague accounts of fome Indians, that in cer¬ 
tain months of the year it is navigable. There is indeed a tradition of voyages made 
upon it, and by which it was perceived to run very near the provinces of Peru. 

Beyond the Rio Coari, eaftward, the Cuchibara, alfo called the Purus, joins the 
Maranon; and after that likewife the Madera, one of the largeft rivers that unite their 
waters with it. In 1741, the Portuguefe failed up it, till they found themfelves not 
far from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, betwixt 17“ and 18'of fouth latitude. From this 
river downwards, the Maranon is known among the Portuguefe by tlie name of the 
river of the Amazons ; upwards they give it the name of the river of SoHinocs. Within 
a fmall diltance follow's the river of Topayos, likewife very confuierablc ; and which has 
its fource among tlie mines of Brazil. After thefe, it is further joined I)y the rivers 
Zingu, Dos Bocas, 'focantines, and Muju, all ifluing from the mines and mountains of 
Brazil; and on the eailern fliore of the latter Hands the city of Gran Para. 

Having thus given an account of the mofl diflant branches of the flatcly river of 
Maranon, and of the principal ont's which join it from die fouth, I proceed to thofe, 
the fources ol which are nearer, iffuing from the Cordilleras, and which immediately 
run into’the eailern direclion; and alfo thofe which join it from the north. 

In the mountains and (Cordilleras of Loja and Zamora rife I'everal little rivers, the 
conflux of which forms that of Santiago; and from tlicfe of Cttenca, others which 
unite in the Paute: but this, on its union with the former, loles its name, being ab- 
forbed by the Santiago, (To called from a city of that natiie) near which it joins the two 
others from Lauricocha a’ld Apurimac. I'he river Morona ilfues from the lofty deferts 
of Sangay ; and palling very near the cit) of Macas, runs in a fouth-cafl courfe, till it 
lofes itfelf in the principal channel of the Maranon ; which happens at the diftance of 
about twenty leagues call of Borja, the capital of the government of Maynas. 

In the mountains of the jurildidion of Riobamba, thofe of Latacunga, and the town 
of San Miguel de Ibarra, are the fources of the rivers Paftaza and Tigrc; and from 
Cotopaxi and its Cordillera ilTue the firll branches of the rivers Coca and Napo. Thefe, 
though their fources arc at no remarkable diftance, run to a great extent before they 
join ; and retaijiing the name of Napo, fall into tlie Maranon, after a courfe of above 
two iumdred leagues in a direct line from eaft to weft, with fome, though infenfible, in¬ 
clinations to the fouth. This is the river which father C.hriftopher de Acuna, who will 
be mentioned hereafter, takes for the true Maranon, to which, as exc eding all the reft, 
in largenefs, the others may be faid to add their waters. 

From the mountains of the jurifdiftion of San Miguel de Ibarra, and thofe of Pafto, 
ilTues the rivi r Putu-mayo, called alfo ka, w'hich, after ’ unning fouth-e&ll and eaft 
about three hundred leagues, joins the Maranon much more eaftward than the river 
Napo: laftly, in the jurifdiiilion of Popayan, the river Caqueta has its origin, w'hich 
becomes divided into twi^ branches; the weftem, called Yupura, dTembogues itfelf 
into the Maranon like another Nile, through feven or eight mouths, and thefe are at 
fuch a diftance, that the intermediate, fpace betwixt the firft and the laft is not 
iefs than one hundred leagues; and the other, which runs to the eaftward, is not 
lefs famous under the name of Negro. M. de la Condamine, in the narrative of his 
voyage, confirms the opinion of its being one of the communications betwixt the 
' . • 3 s A Oronoqtie 
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Oronoque and Maranon; and corroborates his affertion, by the authority of;, a map 
compofed by father John Ferreira, reftor of the college of Jefuits in the city of Gran 
Para; in which he obferves, that in the year a flying camp of Portuguefe, ported 

on the banks of the Negro, having embarked on that river, went up it, till they found 
themfelves near the Spanifh uiiffions on the river Oronoque, and meeting with the fu- 
perior of them, returned with him to the Hying camp on the river Negro, without 
going a ftep by hmd ; on which, the author makes this remark, tliat the river Caqueta, 
(already mentioned, and Hr called from a fmall place by which it palles, near its iburce) 
Hilling from Mocoa, a country joining ealKvard to Alraaguar in the juril'diclion of Po- 
payan, after running eallward witli a fmall decltnlion towards the fouth, divides itfelf 
into two branches; one of which declining a little more fouthwarJ, ft'nns the river 
Yupura, and after feparating into feveral arms, runs, as we have noted above, into the 
Maranon, through feven or eight mouths ; am! the other, after a cor.rfe eallward, fub- 
divides itfelf into two branches, one ol'vviiich, running north-call, joins the Oronoque ; 
and the other, in a fouth-eall diredion, is the river Negro. I'liis fubdivifiou in the 
branches of large rivers, and their oppofite courfes, though i'omeihing extraordinary, 
is not deftitute of probability; for a river flowing through a country every way level, 
may very naturally divide into two or more branches, in thole parts where it meets 
with any inclination, though almort infenfible, in the ground. If this declivity be not 
very great, and the river large and deep, it will eafily become navigable every where, 
with a free paflage from one arm into the other. And in this manner the marflies are 
formed in a level country,-as we have particularly remarked in the coaft of Tumbez: 
for the fea-water on the flood running into thefe various mouths, which fometimes are 
twenty leagues dillant or more, a veil'el enters one arm by the favour of the tide ; but 
coming to a place where the foil rifes, the llreain runs againrt her, being the water 
which the fame flood had impelled through another channel. Thus the ebb caufes the 
waters to feparate at that point; and each portion of water takes the fame coiirfe at 
going out as at its entrance ; yet the place vvliere the feparation is made is not left dry. 
But even though the place w here the waters of the river Caqueta are feparated fliould 
not be level, or nearly horizontal, but lie on a confiderable declivity, yet if this fall be 
equal on both Tides, one part of the waters may take its courl'e to the Oronoque, and 
the other to the Negro, without any othei confequence than that the great rapidity 
would render them impracticable to navigation; but this has nothing to do with the 
divifion of the waters, it being no more than forming an ifland either large or fmall. 

From the province of Quito there are three ways to the river Maranon; but all ex¬ 
tremely troublefonu; and fatiguing, from the nature of the climate, and being full of 
rocks, that a great part of the diftance niuft be travelled on loot; for being lb little 
frequented, no care has been taken to mend them, whence they are even more danger¬ 
ous than the others in South America, of which we have given a defeription. 

The firft of thefe roads, which is the nearelt to the town of Quito, runs through 
Baza and Archidona; where you embark on the river Napo. The fecond is by Ham- 
bato and Papate, at the foot of the mountain of I'unguragua; and from thence the 
road lies through the country of Canelos, watered by the river Bobonaza, which joining 
the Paftaza, both difeharge themfelves into the Maranon. The third lies through 
Cugnca, Loja, Valladolid, and Jaen, from whence at the village of Chuchunga, which 
is ^jfyere its port, this river becomes navigable; and here all embark who are either 
going toUlJ^^^s ^ longer voyaj^e on this river. Of the three, this alone is prafti- 
cabie to bea- » tedioufnels of the diftance from Quito renders it the leaft fre¬ 
quented; miflionaries, who take thefe journeys oftener than any other fet of 
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men, in, order to avoid its circuit* liid the danger of the pafs of Manzeriche, prefer the 
difficulties and dangers to the others. 

In the long courfe of this river from Chuchunga, are fome parts where the banks, 
contrafting thetnfelves, form ftreights, which, from the rapidity of the y/aters, are dan¬ 
gerous to pafs. In others, by a fudden turn of its diredion, the waters are violently 
carried againft the rocks; and in their repercuffion, form dangerous whirlpools, the 
apparent fmoothnefs of which is no lefs dangerous than the rapidity in the ftreights. 
Among thefe, one of the moft dangerous is that betwixt Santiago de las Montanas and 
Borja, called Pongo de Manzeriche; the firft word ol which fignifies a door or entrance, 
atid by the Indians is applied to all narrow place.s; the fecond is the name of the ad¬ 
jacent country. 

'I'he Spaniards who have palled this ftreight make the breadth of it to be no more 
than twenty-five yards, and its length three leagues; and that, without any other help 
than merely tlie curront of the w'ater, they were carried through it in a quarter of an 
hour. If this be true, ihey muft move at the rate of twelve leagues an hour; a moft 
aftonilhing velocity ! But M. de la ('ondamine, who examined it with particular atten¬ 
tion, and to whole judgment the greateft deference is due, is of opinion, tha( the breadth 
of the Pongo, even in its narroweft part, is twenty-five toifes; and the length of the 
Pongo about tivo leagui's, r(!ckoning from the place where the Ihorcs begin to approach, 
as far as the city of Borga. And this diftance he w'as carried in lifty-feven minutes. 
He obferves allb, that the wind was contrary ; and confequently his balza did not go fo 
far as the current would oiherwife have carried her; fo that, making allowance for this 
obftruttion, the current may be ftated at two leagues and a half, or at three leagues an 
hour. 

I'he breadth and depth of this river is anfwerable to its vaft length ; and in the pon- 
gos or ftreights, and other parts where its breadth is contraded, its depth is augmented 
proportionally. And hence many are deceived by the appearance of other rivers which 
join it, their breadth caufing them to be taken for the real Maranon ; but the mind is 
loon convinced of its error, by obferving the little increafe w’hich the Maranon receives 
from the influx of them. This large river, by continuing its courfe without any vifible 
change in its breadth or rapidity, demonllrates that the others, though before the objeQ: 
of altonilhment, wre not comparable with it.* In other parts it difplays its whole gran¬ 
deur ; dividing itfelf into fevcral large branches, including a multitude of iflands, parti¬ 
cularly in the intermediate fpace between the mouth of the Napo and that of the 
Coari, which lies fomething to the weftward of the river Negro; w'here, dividing itfelf 
into many branche®, it forms an infinite number of iflands. Betwixt the miffion of 
Peba, which is at prefent the laft of the Spanilh, and that of San P-.blo the firft of the 
Portuguefc, M. de la Condamine, aiul l)on Pedro Maldonado, having meafured the 
breadth of fomc of thefe branches, found them nearly equal to nine hundred toifes, that is, 
almoft a fea league. At the influx of the river of Chuchunga, the place where the Mara- 
non becomes navigable, and where M. ile la Condamine flift embarked on k, he found 
its breadth to be one hundred and thirty five-toifes; and though this was near its begin¬ 
ning, the lead did not reach the bottom at twenty-eight toifes, notwithftanding this 
founding was made at a groat diftance from the middle of the river. 

The iflands formed by the Maranon eaft of the Napo, terminate at the river Coari, 
where it again reunites its w'aters, -and flows in one itream: but here its breadth is from 
one thoufand to twelve hundred toifes, or near half a league; and here the lame inge¬ 
nious gentleman, after taking all poiiible precautions againft the current, as he had 
before at the mouth of the river Chuchunga, founded, but found no bottom with one 
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hundred and three fathom of line. 'Fhe river N^|ro, at the diftance of two leagues 
from its mouth, meafured twelve hundred toifes in breadth, which being nearly equal 
to that of the principal river, and fome of thofe we have named, Ucayale, the P^dera, 
and others, were found to be nearly of the fame width. 

About one hundred leagues below the mouth of the river Negjo, the Ihores of the 
Maranon begin to approach each other near the efflux of the river Trumbetas, which 
part is called the Eftrecho de Pauxis, where, as alfo at the polls of Peru, Curupa and 
Macapa, along its banks, and on thefe call of the rivers Negro and Popayos, the Portu* 
guefe have forts. At the Eftrecho de Pauxis, where the breadth of the river is near 
nine hundred toifes, the effedl of the tides may be perceived j though the diftance from 
the fea-coafts be not lefs than two hundred leagues. This cfFetl confifts in the w'alers, 
which, without any change in the diredion of their courfe, decreal'e in their velocity, 
and gradually fwell over theif banks. The flux and reflux are conllant every twelve 
hours, with the natural differences of time. But M. de la Condamine, with his ufual 
accuracy, as may be feen in the narrative of his own voyage, obferved that the flux and 
reflux perceived in the ocean, on any certain day and hour, is different from that wdtich 
is felt at the fame day or hour, in the intermediate fpace between the mouth of the river 
and Pauxis, being rather the effed of the tides of the preceding da)'s; proportional to tlie 
diftance of the place from the river’s mouth ; for as the water of one tide cannot flow 
two hundred leagues within the tw'clve hours, it follows, that having produced its efl'ed 
to a determined diftance during the fpace of one day, and renewing it in the following 
by the impulfe of the fucceeding tides, it moves through that long fpace with the ufual 
alternation in the hours of flood and ebb; and in fevcral parts thelc hours coincide with 
thofe of the flux and reflux of the ocean. 

After flowing through fuch a vaft extent of country, receiving the tribute of otiici 
rivers precipitated from the Cordilleras, or gliding in a more gentle courfe from remote 
provinces; after forming many circuits, caiarads, and ftreights; dividing itfclf into 
various branches, forming a multitude of iflands of dift’erent magnitudes, the ManuK;!! 
at length, from the mouth of the river Xingu, direfts its courfe north-caft and enlarging 
its channel in a prodigious manner, as it were to facilitate its dil'charge into the ocean, 
forms in this aftonifliing fpace fevoral very large and fertile iflands; of which the chief 
is that of Joanes or Marayo, formed by a branch of the great river which leparates from 
it twenty-five leagues below the mouth of the Xingu; and direding its courfe to the 
fouthward, in a diredion oppofite to that of the principal ftream, opens a communica¬ 
tion between the Maranon and the river of Dos Bocas, which has before received the 
waters of the Guanapu and Pacayas, ami flows into it through a mouth of above two 
leagues in breadth. Thefe are afterwards joined by the river Tocantines; the outlet of 
which is ftill broader than the former, and at a ftill greater diftance: the river of Muju, 
on the eaftern fide of which ftands the city of Gran Para, difeharges its waters into the 
fame ftream; and it afterwards receives the river Capi, which waffles the city of the 
fame name. 

The river of Dos Bocas, after joining that of Tagipuru, Tuns eaftward, fortning an 
arch as far as the river of I’ocantines, from which it continues north-eaft like the Mara¬ 
non, leaving in the middle the ifland of Joanes, which is nearly of a triangular figure, 
except the louth fide about one hundred and fifty leagues in length, and forms the arch 
of a circle. This ifland divides the Maranon ‘into the two mouths, by which that rive^ 
difembogues itfelf into the fea. The principal of thefe two mouths from Cape Maguari 
in this ifland, and the North Cape, is about forty-five leagues broad; an^ that of the 
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channel of Tagipuri, as.likewife of the rivers which have joined it, from the fame Cape 
Maguari. to Tigioca point, is twelve leagues. 

This river, which exceeds any one mentioned either in facrcd or profane hiftory, has 
three names; and is equally known by them all, each implying its ftupendous majefty, 
and importing its fuperiority to any other in Europe, Africa, or Afia. And this ieems 
to have been intended by the fingularity of its having tliree difl’erent names; each of 
them enigmatically comprehending thole of the moft lamous in the other three parts of 
the world; the Danube in Europe, the Ganges in Afia, and the Nile in Africa. 

The names which exprefs the grandeur oi this river are the Maranon, the Amazons, 
and the Grellana. But it is not laiown with certainty that either of them was the origi- 
iial, before its dil’covery by the Spaniards, given it by the Indians, though probably it 
•was not without many ; lor as various nations inhabited its banks, it was natural for 
every one to call it by a particular name, or at leall to make ufe of that which had been 
pievioully given it. But either the firlt Spaniards who failed on it neglected this enquiry, 
<ir tlio former names became confounded with others given it fince that epocha, fo that 
(low no velliges of them remain. 

1 lie general opinion prefers, in point of antiquity, that of Maranon, though fdme 
authors will have it poiterior to the two others ; but we conceive they are miflaken, 
both ii) ilieir alfertioti, and in the caufe of that name. They fuppofe that it was firft 
given to this river by the Spaniards, who failed down it under the conduct of Pedro de 
Ori'ua. in 1560 or j 559 ; whereas it had been known by that name many years before; 
l()r lV\iro i\lai tyr m his Decades, I’peaking of the dilcovery of the coall of Brazil, in the 
year 150c, by Vincente Yanez Pinzon, relates, among other things, that they came to 
a river called Maranon. This book was printed in the year 1516, long before Gonzalo 
Pizarro undertook the difeovery of the river, and conquelt of the adjacent nations who 
inhaliited its bankt;; or Fi anciico de Grellana h;id i'ailed on it. This demonftrates the 
antiquity of the name of Maranon ; but leaves us under the fame difficulties with regard 
to its date and etymology. Some, following Augultine de Zarate, attribute the origin 
of this name to a Spanilii commander called Maranan, from whom, as being the firft 
that difplayed the Spuuifli enfign on this river, it was thence called after his own name. 
But this opinion is rather fpecious than folid, being founded only on the fimilarity of the 
nauitvs, a \ ery exceptionable inference, el'pecially as no mention is made of any fuch 
officer in any hiftory publiflied of thefe diicoveriiis and conquells; whence it feems na¬ 
tural to conclude, that Zarate, on hearing that the river was called Maranon, inferred 
that the name w'as taken from fomeperlbn of eminence who had made an expedition on 
it. For had he known any thing further, he doubllefs w'ould have enriched his hiftory 
with fume of the adventures of the difeovery of it; for if he had not thought them fuf- 
ticicntly interefting, it is fomething ftrangc that all the Spanifh hiUoriaas fhould be in 
the fame way of thinking, and epneurto fupprefs the memory of a Spaniard whofename 
was thought worthy to be given to the moll diftinguilhed river in the world. But what 
carries along with it a much greater air of probability is, that Vincente Yanez Pinzon, 
upon his arrival in the rivSt, heard it called by the Indians who inhabited its iflands and 
banks, Maranon, or fome name of a fimilar found ; and thence Vincente Yanez con¬ 
cluded that its name was Maranon. lienee it is undeniable, that the p? '%ence in an¬ 
tiquity belongs to the name of Maranon ; and that this name was not given it by Orfua 
or his men, in allufion to fome feuds and confufions among them, called in Spanifh, 
maranas, or from being bewildered among the great number of iflands, forming enina- 
lanado, or^ intricate labyrinth of channels, according to the opinion of fome hiftorians. 
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The fecond name is that of the river of the Amazons, which was given it by Francifco 
Orellana, from the troops of woiucn who made part of the body of Indians who t>ppofed 
his paflagc, and who were not inferior either in courage, or the dexterous ufe of the 
bow, to the men; fo that, inllead of landing where he intended, he was obliged to keep 
at adiftance from the Ihore, and olten in the middle of the channel, to be out of their 
reach. However, on his return to Spain, and laying before the miniltry an account of 
his proceedings, and of tijc female warriors that oppofed him, he was by patent created 
governor of thefe parts, in recompenfe, as it was txprefled, for his having fubdued the 
Amazons ; and ever fincc the river has been called by that name. 

Some have indeed doubted whether the Maranon and the Amazons were the fame 
river ; and many feem to be ftrongly perfuaded, that they were really different. But 
this opinion proceeds only from the river’s not having been completely reconnoitred till 
the clofe C)f the lall century. 

This particular of the Amazons is confirmed by all writers, who have given a fuccindt 
account of the river, and Orellana’s expedition ; and though this proof is abundantly 
fufficient, if not of its reality, at leall of its probability, it is additionally confirmed by 
the tradition ftill fubfifting among the natives, which we may believe on the authority 
of one of the moft eminent geniufes the province of Quito ever produced ; 1 mean Don 
Pedro Maldonado, who was a native of the town of Riobamba, but lived at Quito, and 
whofe performances are well-known in the republic of letters. In 1743, this gentleman 
and M. de la Condamine agreed to return to Europe in company, by the y/ny of the 
river Maranon j and among their other inquiries towards a complete knowledge of it, 
and the countries through which it flows, they did not forget the famous Amazons; 
and were informed by fome old Indians, that it was an undoubted truth that there had 
formerly been feveral communities of women, who formed a kind of republic, without 
admitting any men into the government; and that one of thefe female ffates ftill fublifl- 
ed, but had withdrawn from the banks of the river to a conliderable diftance up the 
country ; adding, that they had often feen fome of thel’e females warriors in their coun¬ 
try. M. de la Condamine, in the narrative of his voyage down this river, printed :u. 
Paris in the year 1745, and who had all the rational curiofity of his fellow-traveller Don 
Pedro Maldonado, relates fome of the fafts told him by the Indians, concerning the 
Atnazons whom they had feen. But I fhall only here infert what Ififtorians have faid 
on this head, leaving every one to give what degree of credit he pleafes to the adventure 
of Orellana, and the adtual exiilence of the Amazons. 

Some who are firmly perfuaded of the truth of the adventure of the Amazons with 
Orellana, and believe that their valour might be equal to that of the men, in defence of 
their country and families, will not hear of a female republic feparated from the inter- 
courfe of men. They fay, and not without fufficient reafon, that the women who fo 
gallantly oppofed Orellana were of the Yuriniagua nation, at that time the moft power¬ 
ful tribe inhabiting the banks of the Maranon, and particularly celebrated for their 
courage. ‘ It is therefore, fay they, very natural to think that the women fhould, in 
fome degree, inherit the general valour of their huftiands, Imd join them in oppofing 
an invader, from whom they imagined they had every thing to fear, which might in¬ 
flame their ardour j as likewife from an emufation of military glory, of which there are 
undeniable inftances in the other parts of the Indies. 

The third and laft name is that of the Orellana, defervedly given to it in honour of 
Francifco de Orellana, the firft who failed on it, furveyed a great part of it, and had 
feveral encounters with the Indians w'ho lived in its iflands or along its bsypks. Some 
have been at a great deal of pains to affign certain diftances through its long courfe, and 
‘ to 
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to ^ptopmteto esiCh of tbtfe of the thwenames. ThUs they call Orellana all that 
the part-twliOTe dtb ofHcer failed down in his anned Ihip till it joins the Ma^ 
ranpn* The name of Amazons begins at the influx of another river, at the mouth of 
which Orellana met with a ftout refiftance from the women or Amazons; and this name 
reaches to thefea: and laftly, the name of Maranon comprehends the river from its fource 
a confiderable way beyond the Pongo downwards all along the part of the defcent of 
this river through Peru, alleging that this was the part through which Pedro de Orfua 
entered the river; fupporting their opinion by a derivation, to which we cannot fub- 
fcribe, namely, that he gave it this name on account of the difturbances Vhich hap¬ 
pened among his men. The truth is, that the Maranon, the Amazons, and the Orellana, 
are one individual river; and that what is meant by each of thefe names, is the vaft 
common channel into which thofe many rivers fall, which contribute to its greatnefs; 
and that to the original name of Maranon the two others have been added for the caufes 
already mentioned. The Portuguefe have been the moft ftrenuous fupporters of this 
opinion, calling it by no other name than that of the Amazons, and transferring that of 
Maranon to one of the captainfliips of Brazil, lying betwixt Grand Para and Siara; and 
whofe capital is the city of San Luis del Maranon. 


M.-—Account of the firji Difcoveries, and of the moft famous Expeditions on the Maranon^ 
in order to obtain a more adequate Idea of this famotu River. 

After this account of the courfe and names of this river, I (hall proceed to the dif- 
covery of it, and the moft remarkable voyages made thereon. Vincente Yanez Pinzon, 
one of thofe who had accompanied the Admiral Don Chriftopher Columbus in his firft 
voyage, was the perfon who difcovered the mouth through which this river, as I have 
before taken notice, difcharges itfelf into the ocean. This adventurer, at his own ex» 
pence, in 1499, fitted out four fliips, difcoveries being the reigning tafte of that time. 
With this view he fteered for the Canary Iflands; and after palling by thofe of Cape 
de Verd, continued his courfe diredtly weft, till on the 26th of January, in the year 
1500, he had fight of land; and called'it Cabo de Confolacion, having juft weathered 
a moft violent ftorm. This promontory is now called Cabo de San Auguftin. Here 
he landed; anfl, after taking a view of tlic country, coafted along it northward; 
fometimes he loft fight of it, when on a hidden he found himfelf in a frelh-water fea, 
out of which he fupplied himfelf with what he wanted; and being determined to 
trace it to its fource, he failed upwards, and came to the mouth of the river Maranon, 
where the iflands made a moft charming appearance. Here he ftaid fome time, carry¬ 
ing -on a friendly traffic with the Indians, who were courteous aiui humane to thefe 
ftrangers. He-continued advancing up the river, new countries appearing ftill as he 
foiled further. 

To this maritime difcovery fucceeded that by land in the year 1540, under the con- 
dud of Gonzalo Pizarro, who was commiflioned for this enterprife by his broths the 
Marquis Don Francifco l*izarro, on the report which Gonzalo Dias de Pineda had 
made of the country of La Canela, in,the year 1536 ; at the fame time making him 
governor of Quito. Gonzalo Pizarro arrived at the country of Los Canelos; and 
follovidng the courfe of a river, either the Napo or Coca, it is not certain which, 
though more probably the firft, met with unfurraountable difficulties and hardfhipsj 
znd Teeihg h^elf deftitute of provifions of every kind, and that his people, by 
feeding oa the buds and rinds of trees, fnakes, and other creatures, wafted away one 
-another, he determined to build a veffel, in order to Xeejc provifions at Ae 
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he would meet with a great plenty. ITie command ol? this h^ gatei'lp Frim- 
cifco de Orellana, his lieutenant-general and confident, recommending to him all 
the diligence and pn£l;uality which their extremity required. After failing dghty 
leagues Orellana arrived at the jimdion of the two rivers, but met with nothing df 
what he had been fent for } being difappointed in the provifions he fought, the trees 
not bearing any fruit, or the Indians having already gathered it. His return to 
Pizarro'feemed very difficult, if not impraaicable,‘on account" of the rapidity of the 
current; bfffides, he could not think of returning, without bringing with him that 
relief fo earneftly cxpeded; fo that, after long debating the matter with himfelf, he 
determined, without the privity of his companions, to fail with the current to the 
fea. But this could not long remain a fccrct, the hoifting the fails fufficiently demon- 
ilrafing his intentions ; and forae vehemently oppofing fuch a defertion, as they called 
it, w^ere near coining to blows. But at length Orellana, by plaufible reafons and 
magnificent promifes, pacified tliem; and the oppofition ceafing, he continued his 
voyage, after fetting aihore Hernando Sanchez de Vargas to perifli with hunger, as 
being the ring-leader of the malcontents; and perfifling in his inveftives againft Orel¬ 
lana’s projeft. 

Pizarro, furprifed at having no account of Orellana, marched by land to the place 
where he had ordered him, and near it met with Hernando Sanchez de Vargas, who 
acquainted him with the whole affair of the vellel; at which Pizarro feeing, himfelf 
without refource, a confiderablc part of his men dead, the other fo exhaufted with 
fatigue and hunger that they dropt down as they marched, and Utofe in the beft ftatc 
reduced to mere Ikeletons j he determined to return to Quito, which, after fatigues 
and hardfhips even greater than the former, he at laft reached with a handful of men 
in the year 1542, having only reconnoitred foiuc rivers,,and the adjacent country; a 
fervice difproportionate to the lofs of fo many men, and the miferies fullered in this 
enterprife. 

This was the firft expedition of any confequence, to make difeovery of the river 
Maranon: and if the fuccefs of Pizarro was not equal to his force and zeal, he was at 
leaft the inftrument of its being entirely accpmpliftied by another; and to his refolu- 
tion in preffing forward through difficulties and dangers, and by his expedient of 
building the armed veffel, muft, in fome meafure, be attributed the happy event of 
Orellana’s voyage, who, with a conftancy which fhowed him worthy of his general’s 
favour, reconnoitred the famous river of the Amazons through its whole extent, the 
adjacent country, its innumerable iflands, and the multitude and difference of nations 
inhabiting its banks. 3ut this remarkable expedition deferves a more particular 
detail. 

Orellana began to fail dowm the river in the year 1541; and in his progrefs through 
the feveral nations along its banks, entered into a friendly conference with many, 
having prevailed upon them to acknowledge the fovereignty of the Kings of Spam 
formally, and with the confent of the caciques took possession of it. Others, not fo 
docile, endeavoured to oppofe, with a large fleet of canoes, his further navigation: 
and with thefe he had feveral fharp encounters. In one Indian nation bravery was fo 
ge^ral, that the women fought with no Icfs intrepidity than the men; and by their 
dexterity fhowed that they were trained up to the exercife of arms. This occafioned 
Orellana to call them Amazons; which name alfo paffed to the river. lie feene of 
this aOioq, according to Orellana’s own Account, and the defeription of Ae 
thought to have been at fome diftance below the junftion of the Negro and Marafton* 

Thus 
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Thus he condnijed his voyage till the 26th of Auguft, in the fame year; when, 
having a prodigi6us nninher oi iflands, he faw nimfclf in the ocean. He now 
proceed to thtf ifle of Cubagua, or, according to others, to that of La Trinidad, with 
a defign of going to Spain,^ to folicit for a patent as governor of thefe countries. The 
diil^ce he failed on Ais river, according to liis own computation, was eighteen bun¬ 
dled leagues. 

This difeovery was followed by another, but not fo complete ; it was undertaken in 
the year 1559 or 1560, under Pedro de Orfua, by commiffion from the Marquis de 
Canete, viceroy at Peru, who at the fame time conferred oh him the title of governor 
of all his conquefts. But the firh news of Orfua was, that he and the greateft part 
of his men were killed in an ambul'cadc by the Indians; a cataftrophe entirely owing 
to his own ill conduft, which deltroycd the great armament made for this enterprife, 
and created an averfion to defigns liable to fuch dangers. 

In the year 1602, the Reverend Raphael Ferrer, a Jefuit, having undertaken the 
miffion of Cofanes, pafled down the Maranon, and attentively furveyed the country as 
far as the conflux of the two rivers where ()rcllana had left Hernando Sandiez de 
Vargas ; and at his return to Quito gave a very circumftantial account of what he had 
feen, and the different nations he had difeovered. 

Another, but fortuitous, view of the river was taken In 1616. Twenty Spanifli 
foldiers, quartered in Santiago de las Montanas, in the province' of Yaguarfongo, 
purfued a company of Indiims, who, after murdering feme of their countrymen in the 
city, fled up the country, and emlaarked on the Maranon in their canoes. The foldiers, 
in falling dowm the river, came to the nation of the Maynas, who reedved them in a 
friendly manner; and after fome difeourfe fliowed a difpofition of fubmitting to the 
King of Spain, and defired miflionarics might be fent them. The foldiers, on their 
return to Santiago, having made a report of the good inclination of the Maynas, and 
their delire of being inftruded in the Chrifliaii religion, an account w'as fent to the 
Prince of Efquiloche, viceroy of Peru : and in 1618, Don Diego Baca de Vega was 
appointed governor of Maynas and Maranon ; and may be laid to have been in reality 
the firft, as neither Pizarro, Orellana, nor Orfua, though invcfled with the title, were 
ever in pofleflTion of it, having made no abl'olutc conquefts ; a necelTary circumftance 
towards realizing the title. 

This expedition was performed in i635 and 1636, and was fucceeded by that of 
two Francifeans, with others of the fame order, who fet out from Quito with a de¬ 
termined zeal for propagating Chriftianity among the nations on the Maranon. But 
many of them, unable to fupport themfelves under the fatigues and hardfhips natural 
in fuch a country, and difeouraged w'ith the little fruit their good defires produced, 
after wandering among mountains, w'oods, and deferts, returned to Quito, leaving 
only two, Dominico de Bricda and Andrew de Toledo, both lay-brothers. Thefe, 
either from a religious zeal, or naturally more brave anil hardy, or of greater curiofity. 
Ventured to penetrate further into thole dreary waftes. I'liey were indeed attended by 
fix foldiers, remaining of a whole ccJJnpany who had been fent, under Captain Jnah de 
Palado, for the fafeguard of the miflionaries; but fo many of them had returned 
with the i*eligious''to Quito, that thefe fix and the captain were all th. r remained : and 
that officer, a few days after, loll his life in an action againll the Indians. 

The fix foldiers and two lay-brothers, however, continued with undaunted rcTolulion 
to travel through countries inhabited by lavages, unknown, and full of precipices on 
^1 fides; at lenwh they committed themfelves to the ftreain, in a kind of launch; 
ind* dfter many Iratigucs, hardihips, and here and there a rencounter, readied the city' 
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d* Para, at that time dependent on, or united vnth, die captain^ of the Alataaiail, 
the gOremor of which refided at San Louis, whither they went, and gave hint an 
account of what they had obferved in this navigation. * 

At that time the crown of Portugal was annexed to Spain; and the governor of the 
captainihip, or Maranon, for the fovereign of both kingdoms, was ^acome Reymundo 
de Norona, who, zealous for the improvement of this difcovery, as of the higheft 
importance to his Prince, fitted out a fleet of canoes, under the command of Captain 
Texera, to go up the river, and furvey the country with greater form and accuracy. 
This flotilla departed from the neighbourhood of Para, on the 28th of Oftober 1637, 
with the two religious on board; and after an inceflant fatigue in making way againll 
the flream, they arrived at Pahamino on the 24th of June 1638. This place belongs 
to the jurifdiftion of the government of Quixos; whence Texera, with the foWiers 
and the two religious, went to Quito, where he gave an account of the expedition to 
the audiencia, which tranfmitted the particulars to the Count de Chinchon, Viceroy of 
Peru; and he, agreeably to the zeal he had always manifeded for enlarging His Ma- 
jefty’s dominions, held a council about making more particular difeoveries along the 
(hores of that river. 0 

Among other things, the Count de Chinchon gave orders, that the Portuguefe 
flotilia Ihould return to Para; and with it fent fome intelligent perfons, whofe zeal 
might be depended on, w ith orders to take an accurate furvey of the river and its 
banks ; and after difeharging this commiflion, to proceed to Spain, and make a report 
of their expedition to the council of the Indies, in order to be laid before His'Majefty, 
that meafures might in cotifequence be taken for fecuring the conqueft of thefe nations. 
The perfons choien were, the Reverend Fathers Chriftopher de Accuna and Andrez de 
Artieda, Jefuits, and perfons every way equal to the fervice. They left Quito on the 
16th of February 1O39; and having, embarked with the armadilla, after a voyage of 
ten months, they arrived at Gran Para on the 12th of December, whence, according 
to their inftrudions, they palTed over to Spain, and completely acquitted thernfelves of 
the truft repofed in them. 

At the enfl of the laft century, another expedition was undertaken, for making dif¬ 
eoveries on the Maranon ; but at that time it was already fo well known, that moil of 
the adjacent lands had been improved by the miflions which the Jefoits had fettled 
there: and the government of Manas now includes many nations, who, on the fervent 
preaching of the Jefuits, having embraced Chriftianity, vowed obedience to the Kings 
of Spain; and a happy alteration was feen in their morals and cuftoms. The banks of 
this river, where befpre only wild Indians were feen living in the manner of hearts, 
were now turned into plantations and regular towns, the inhabitants of which fliewed 
that they were not deftitute of reafon and humanity. Thefe improvements were in a 
great meafure owing to Father Samuel Fritz, who, in 1686, preached the Gofpel 
among thofe people, and in a fliort time was the inftrument of the converfion of many 
nations: but- the continual fatigues and hardfhips, both by land and water, aflefted 
his health to fuch a degree, that he was obliged to fet out for Para in January 1689, 
and arrived there on the 11 th of September of the fame year. Here he remained in a 
difagreeable inadlivity, till his health was reftored, and fome affairs fettled which' 
required inftru£tioas from the court of Lifbon. 

July the 8th 1691, Father Fritz left Para,* in* order to return to his miffien, which 
then reached from the mouth of the river Napo to fome diftance bepnd th© Negro, 
and included the Omaguas, Yurimaguas, Ayfuares, and many otha- adjac«w natioi»i' 
the moft viumerous bt the whole river. Odlober the 13th, in the fame yeari he 
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returned; to the; town of Nueftra Smora de las Niev(», the capital of the Yui^gua 
nationp^ and having vifited the reft under his charge, to the number of forty^tnliei aU 
large aiid populous, he went, on other public affairs, to the town of Laguna, the 
ca^atal <rf all the miihons on the Maranon, where the fuperior refided; and afterwards 
repaired to the ci(y of Lima, in order to communicate to the Count de Montloa, at 
that time viceroy, a full account of all thofe countries. This laft journey he undqy- 
took by the way of the rivers Guallaga, Patanapura, Moyobaraba, Chachapoyas, 
Caxamarca, Truxillo, and Lima. . 

The affairs which brought this indefatigable miflionary to Lima, where he was 
received with great honour, being finilhed ; Father Fritz, in Auguft 1693, fet out, on 
his return to'his miflions, by the way of the city of Jaen de Bracaraoros, with a view 
of reconnoitring the courfe and fituation of the rivers which, from thofe. fouthern 
parts, fall into the Maranon. By the help of thefe additional lights, he drew a map 
of that river, which was engraved at Quito, in the year 1707 : and though it had not 
all the accuracy which could be defired, the father being without inftrunients for 

obferving the latitudes and longitudes of the chief places, taking the courfe of the 

rivers, and determining the diftances ; yet it was received with very great applaufe, as 
being the only one in which were laid down the fource and diredion of all the rivers 
which join the Maranon, and the whole courfe of the latter till its jundion with the 
ocean. 

III. Account of the Conquejly Miffiom, and Naitons^ ejlahlijhed on the Maranon. 

The difeovery of this famous river, and the furvey of the adjacent countries and 

nations, was followed by the conqueft of the nations who inhabited its banks and 

iflands. The mifearriage of the expedition under Gonzalo Pizarro has already been 
mentioned; Orellana was not more fortunate; when, purfuant to the grant of the 
government, he returned to fettle in it j and Orfua’s fate was ftill more deplorable, 
perifhing himfelf, with the greateft part of his followers. But we are now to fpeak of 
the more fuccefsful enterprize of Don Diego Baca de Vega, whom we Have alreadjr 
mentioned, but in a curfory manner. 

The government of Maynas, and the Maranon, having been conferred on De Vega; 
confident of the good difpofitions of the Maynas Indians, as it had been carefully cul¬ 
tivated, fince its nrft commencement with the Santiago foldiers, he entered the couhtry 
with a little colony, and founded the city of San Francifeo de Borga, in 1634, as the 
capital of the whole government '; a title which it juftly deferved, for being the firft 
ereded in that vaft country; and alfo on account of the friendfiiip which the Indians 
had (hewn for tjhe Spaniards ever fince their firft arrival. The new governor being a 
perfon of judgment and penetration, was not long in obferving that thefe nations were 
rather to be governed by moderation and gentlenels, with a proper firmnefs to create 
refpeft, than by rigour or aufterity : and accordingly informed the audiencia of Qmto 
and the Jefuits of their difpofition. Miflionaries were accordingly fent them, in the 
perfous of Gafpar de Cuxia and Lucas de Cuebas, who came to Maynas in the year 
1^7 ; and their preaching had fuch remarkable fuccefs, that, being! -ot of themfelves 
fumcient for inftruftihg the multitudes of new converts, they fent to Quito for aflift- 
ance; and; thus the number of millions xontinually increafed, and whole nations re- 
from their forefts in fearch of the light of the Gofpel. By this means the 
ipng*s dominions were extended, every profelyte with joy acknowledging himfelf ia 
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his new ftate a fubje^ of the King of Spain, as he owed to his bounty the mefthnable 
fdidty of his converfion. 

Thus the miffions and the number of towns increafed together, and the ptwl^agation 
of the Chriftian religion in thofc remote countries, and the aggrandifement of the 
Spanifli monarchy, went hand in hand. But the moft diftinguilhe^ sera of nhefe pro- 
greflions was the year 1686, by the iceal and activity of Father Fritz,i, whom we have 
had occafion before to mention with honour: he went dire£lly among the nation of 
the Omaguas, who having by the Cocamas Indians been informed of the mildnefs and 
wifdom with which the miffionaries taught them to live under juft and wholefomc laws, 
and ^ police hitherto unknown among them ; together with the many happy effefts it 
had produced in thofe nations which had conformed to their inftrudlions; animated 
with thefe pleafmg relations, they fent, in 1681, a deputation to the town of Laguna, 
belonging to Cocamas, where Father Lorenzo Lucero, fuperior of the miflions, refided, 
entreating him to fend among them perfons for their inftrudion; but the father at that 
' time was not in a capacity of complying with their rcquefl, all the millionarics being 
employed elfewherc. He therefore difmifled them, with commending their good inten¬ 
tions ; promifing them, that he would fend to Quito for a proper perfon to inftrudl 
them in thofe falutary dodrines embraced by the other nations. 

The Omaguas, full of anxiety, did not give Father l.orenzo Lucero time to negled 
his promife ; for, on hearing ‘ that new miffionaries, and among them Father Samuel 
Fritz, were juft arrived at Laguna from Q^uito, the fame deputation returned to requeft 
the immediate performance of the promife; and having the great eft reafon'to exped 
it would be complied with, great part of the people came in canoes to the town oi' 
Laguna, as a teftimony of refped to Father Fritz, in order to condud him to their 
country, where they treated him with fuch veneration, that in his progrefs through the 
towns they would not fufi'er him to walk, but carried him on their ffioulders; an 
honour which the caciques referved to themfelves alone. The elfeds of his prcacliing 
were anfwerable to thefe marks of ardour and efteem, fo that in a ffiort time the 
whole nation was brought to a ferious profeffion of Chriftianity, deploring their former 
ignorance and brutality, and forming themfelves into a political community, under 
laws calculated for the happinefs of fociety. And their example fo influenced feveral 
other adjacent nations, that the YurimagUas, Afiiares, Banomas, and others, unani- 
moufly and voluntarily came and addrefl'ed themfelves to Father Fiiiz, dcfiring liini to 
inftrud them how to live in the fame order and regularity as the Omaguas. Thus 
whole nations, on embracing Chriftianity, fubmitted to the fovereignty of the Spanifli 
monarchs: and all the countries from the Napo to a confiderable diftance below the 
Negro, were reduced without the leaft force throughout the whole extent of the 
government of Maynas*: and fuch, at the end of the laft centusy, was the number of 
the nations thus converted, that Father Fritz, though without indulging himfelf in any 
refpite, was not able to vifit every Angle town and village within the compai's of a year, 
exclufively of the nations under the cafe of other miffionaries, as thofe of the Maynas, 
Xebaros, Cocamas, Panos, Chamicuros, Aguanos, Muniches, Otanabes, Roamaynas, 
Gaes, and many more. The other miflions were in the fame flourifhing condition. 

The city of San Francifeo de Borja, which we have alreadjr mentioned as the ca^tal 
of Maynas, ftands in 4° 28" S. lat. and 1* E. of the meridian of Quito : but of its 
IJatgoiefs and appearance we can only addj that it refembles the cities of ,the,govqrn- 
mint of Jaen: and its inhabitants, though confifting of Meftizos and Indiansf ;md the 
placet^ is refidence of the governor of Maynes and Maranon, yet they are not equ^l 
m number to thofe of Jaen de Bracamaros. The prihcipal town of the mi<I|cins,, Sdd 
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ill fuperiot is obliged to refide, is Santiago de la Lagonaj lying on the 

eaftem bank of the river Guallaga. ITie places which at prefent compofe thofe mffiofls 
in the government of Maynas^ and diocefe of Quito, are: 

On the River Napo. 

I. San Bartholome de Necoya. 

II . San Pedra de Aguarico. 

III. San lilftaniflao de Aguatico. 

TV. San I.uis Gonzaga. 

V. Santa Cruz. 

VI. El Nombre de Jefus. 

VII. San Pablo de Guajoya. 

VIII. El Nombre de Maria. 

IX. San Xavier de Icagiiates. 

X. San Juan Bautifta de los Encabellados. 

XI. La Reyna de los Angeles. 

XII. San Xavier de Urarines. 

On the River Mar anon, or Amazons. 

I. La Ciudad de San Francifeo de Borja. 

II. La Certaon, or inland country towards St. Terefa. 

III. San Ignacio de Maynas. 

IV. San Andres del Alto. 

V. Santo Thomas Apoflol de Andoas. • 

VI. Simigaes. 

VII. San Jofeph de Pinches. 

VIII. La Concepcion de Cagua-panes. 

IX. La Prefentacion de Chayabitas. 

X. La Incarnacion de Paranapuras. 

XL La Conception de Xebaros. 

XII. San Antonio de la Laguna. 

XIII. San Xavier de Chamicuro. 

XIV. San Antonio Adad de Aguanos. 

XV. Nueftra Senora de las Neves de Yurimaguas, 

XVI. San Antonio de Padua. 

XVII. San Joaquin de la Grande Omagua. 

XVIII. San Pablo Apoftol de Napeanos. 

XIX. San Phelipe de Amaonas. 

XX. San Simon de Nahuapo. 

XXL San Francifeo Regis de Yameos. 

XXII. San Ignacio de Bevas 'y Caumares. 

XXIII. Nuella Senora de las Nieves. 

XXIV. San Francifeo Regis del Baradero. 

* 

Befides thele towns, which have exiiled for fome time, there are feverarothers yet 
ii). . their infancy; ahd the Indians, by whom they are inhabited, of different nations 
from thofe above-maitioned: likpvife many others, both large and populous; fome 
oxf the banks of the rivers which fall into the Maraaon, and others up thecountrys 
' ' Many 
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Many of the inhabitants of both natbns hold a friendly intercourfe widi the Spanilh 
miflionaries, and with the inhabitants of the Chriftian villages, with whom they traffic, 
as well as with the Spaniards and Meftizos, fettled at Borja and Laguna, All thefe 
nations of Indians have fome referablance in their cuftoms; but in their languages 
very different, every one feeming to have a particular disUeft, tho^jgh there are fome 
of a nearer affinity than others to the general language of Peru.* 'I%e moft difficult 
to be pronounced is that of the Yameos Indians; while, on the other hand, none is 
fo eafy and agreeable to the ear as that of the Omaguas: and the genius and tempers 
of thefe two nations were found to be as different as their language. Thus the 
Omaguas, even before their fubmiffion, gave many furprizing proofs of the clearnefs 
of their intellects; but were furpaffcd by the Yurimaguas, both in wit and penetration. 
The former lived in villages under fome kind of government, peacefully obeying their 
curacas or chiefs. They were lefs barbarous; their manners lefs turbulent and 
corrupt than thofe of moft other Indians. The Yurimaguas formed a kind of republic ; 
And had fome laws which were ftrictly obfervod, and the breach of them puniffied in 
an exemplary manner. But in police the preference doubtlefs belongs to the Omaguas; 
for, beftdes living in focicty, there was an appearance of decency among them, their 
nuffities being covered, which by others were totally negleCled. This difpofition in 
thofe two nations for making approaches, however fmall, to civil cuftoms and a rational 
life, not a little contributed to the fpeedy progrefs of their converfion. I’hey were 
more eafily convinced, from the light of nature, of the truth and propriety of the 
dodrines preached by the miflionaries; and were convinced, that happinefs, both pub¬ 
lic and private, was intimately connected with an uniform obfervance of fuch precepts, 
inftead of the innumerable evils refulting from the manner of living hitherto praCtifed 
by them. 

Among the variety of lingular cuftoms prevailing in thefe nations, one cannot help 
being furprifed at the odd tafte of the Omaguas, a people otherwife fo fenfible, who, 
to render their children what they call beautiful, flat the fore and hind parts of the 
head, which gives them a monftrous appearance ; lor the forehead grows upwards in 
proportion as it is flatted; fo that the diftance from the riling of the nofe, to the 
beginning of the hair, exceeds that from the lower part of the nofe to the bottom of 
the chin : and the fame is obfervable in the back part of the head. The fides alfo are 
very narrow, from a natural confequence of the preffure; as thus the parts preffed, 
inftead of fpreading, conformably to the common courfe of nature, grows upwards. 
This praftice is of great antiquity among them; and kept up fo ftridly, that they 
make a jeft of other nations, calling them calabafh heads. 

In order to give children this beautiful flatnefs, the upper part of the head is put, 
foon after the birth, betwixt two pieces of board; and repeated, from time to time, till 
they have brought it to the fafhionable form. f 

Another nation of thefe Indians, affefting a ftriking appearance, make feveral holes 
m both th6ir upper and under lips, both fides of the cartilage of their nofe, their 
chins, and jaws, and in thefe they flick fine feathers, or little.arrows, eight or nine 
inch(» long. The reader’s own imagination will fufficientlyvpaint the ftrange app|ar* 
ance they muft make with thefe decorations. Others place a great beauty in long 
ears j and accordingly extend them by art to fuch a degree, that in fome fhe inferior 
lobe touches the fhoulder: and they value th^felves on the nickname of long ears, 
which has been given them in ridicule. The method they make ufe of to ext^" 
thfflr ears, is this: they bore a hole in the lobe, and Mm to it a fmall weight, whidfe 
they from dme to time increafe, till the ear is ftrefehed to nearly the length abovijr ' 

mehtioiied; 
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niemicMied: and as the lobe incrcafes in length, fo Hkewife does it in magnitude. 
Others paint fome parts of their bodies; foine the whole. All have fomething peculiar 
in their modes and cuftoins, but generally of fuch a nature, that Europeans wonder 
how they could ever enter the thoughts of rational creatui-es. * 

After deferibing* Ihis great river, and giving an account of the villages and nations 
near its banks,* 1 fhall proceed to feme other particularities relating to it; as the ex¬ 
traordinary fpecies of fifh found in its waters, and likewife the birds and other animals 
feen in the adjacent countries through which it flows. Among the various kinds of 
fifli, are two of an amphibious nature; the caymans or alligators, and the tortoife, 
which fwarm on the fhores and iflands. Its tortoifes, for tafte, are preferred to thofe 
of the fea. Another remarkable fifli here is the pexe-buey, or fea-cow, fo called from 
its refcnibling the land quadruped of that name. 'J'his is one of the largeft fpecics 
known in the river, being generally three or four yards in length, and of a proportional 
tliicknefs: the flelh is very palatable, and, according to fome, has pretty much the 
tafle of beef. It feeds on the herbage growing along the fliore, but the ftrudure of 
its body does not admit of its coming out of the water. The female has dugs for 
fuckling its young; and whatever fome may have faid of any farther relemblance to 
the lerreflrial I'pecies of that name, it has neither horns nor legs. It has Indeed two 
fins, which ferve equally for fw'imming, and fupporting itfelf on the banks whilft feed¬ 
ing. The general method of the Indians for fiflung, is with inebriating herbs, like that 
1 have mentioned on the river Guayaquil. On fome occafions they make ufe of arrows 
dipped in poifon, of fuch an a^tivjty, that the flightefl: wound immediately kills the 
filh. d'his is alfo their method of hunting; and in both they are fo very expert and 
adive, that they are very feldom known to mifs their aim. This powerful venom is 
principally the juice of a bejuco, near fix fingers broad, and flat on both rides, of a 
brownilh colour, and growing in very damp marlhy places. In order to prepare 
the poifon, they cut it into pieces, which they bruife and boil in water. On taking it 
oft" the fire, they add to it a particular ingredient which caufes a coagulation. With 
this they rub the point of their arrows; and when dry, for want of frefh unfdon, 
they moiften it with their fpitile; the quality of it is fo frigorific, that it immediately 
repels all the blood to the heart, where thq veflels burft, being unable to contain fuch 
a torrent as fuddonly rulhes into them. But what is moll furprifing here, is, that the 
creature thus killed, and its coagulated blood, are eaten without any inconveniency. 
The molt powertul antidote to this venom is, immediately to eat fugar: but this 
fpecific, though often lalutary, is not infallible, as fcveral melancholy inltances have 
demonftraied. 

The borders and parts adjacent to this famous river, as w'cll as ihof.* contiguous to 
the others which difeharge their vsraters into it, abound with large and lofty trees, the 
wood of which is of difierent colours ; Ibme white, ouicrs of a dark brown ; fome red, 
or veined with variety of colours. Some of another fpecits diftil balfams of an exqui- 
fite fragrancy, or rare and medicinal gums; others are noted for their delicious and 
falubrious fruits. Among thefe the wild cacoa, by the mere goodnefs of the foil, with¬ 
out any culture, grows in the greateft plenty, and yields fruit of a gr idnefs equal to 
that in the jurifdi&on of Jean and Quixos. Here alfo are gathered great quantities of 
Wlhparilla, vanillas, and a bark called^ Declavo, or cloves: for though it refembles 

* Another remarkable cuftom is, that of their t) ing their privities in a bladder before they go into 
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cinnamon in appearance, except its colour, which is foniething darker, its tafte and 
fniell are very dilFerent, being nearly the fame with that of the Eaft India clove. 

As to quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and infers, they are nearly the fame, and in as 
great numbers as thofe already mentioned in the defcription of other hot countries. 
One reptile of a very extraordinary nature, and known only here Ihd in the provinces 
of New Spain, I lhall, as a conclufion of my account of the Maranon, add a defcrip- 
tion of. 

In the countries watered by that vaft river, is bre'd a ferpent of a frightful magnitude, 
and moil deleterious nature. Some, in order to give an idea of its largenefs, aflirm, 
that it will fwallow any bead whole; and that this has been the miferable end of many 
a man. But what fecms ftill a greater wonder, is the attraftive quality attributed to 
its breath, which irrefillibly draws any creature to it, which happens to be within the 
fpherc of its attraftion : but this, I muft own, fecms to furpafs all belief. I’he Indians 
call it jacumama, i. e. mother of water: for as it delights in lakes and marlhy places, 
it may, in fome fenfe, be confidered as amphibious. I have taken a great deal of pains 
to inquire into this particular ; and all I can fay is, that the reptile's magnitude is really 
furprifing. Some perfons, w'hofe veracity is not to be queflioned, and who have feen 
it in the provinces of New Spain, agreed in their account of the enormous corpulency 
of this ferpent; but, with regard to its attradive quality, could lay nothing decifive.* 

Sufpending, therefore, for the prefent, all pofitive judgment, without giving entire 
credit to all the qualities vulgarly attributed to this animal, efpccially the more fufpect- 
ed, as not improbably flowing from allonifliment, which frequently adopts abfurdities, 
it being impoflible, in fo great a perturbation, to confult realbn ; let me be indulged, 
with fome variation of the accidents, to inveftigate the caufe, in order to come at the 
knowledge of its properties, which it is difficult to al'certain, unlefs fupported by un¬ 
doubted experiments. Not that 1 .would ofl’er my opinion as a dq^ifive rule ; I defire 
that the Judgment of others may declare for that which appears mofl; conformable to 
truth. I would alfo further acquaint the reader, that I only fpcak from the teflimony 
of thofe who have feen this famous ferpent, having never myfclf had an opportunity of 
examining it with my own eyes. 

Firft, it is faid, that this ferpent, in the length and thicknefs of its body, very much 
refembles the trunk of an old tree, whofe roots have for fome time ccafed to convey 
the ufual nourifhment; and that on every part of it grows a kind of mofs, like that feen 
on the bark of wild trees. 'I'his is accounted for by the dull and mud adhering to it; 
and alternately moiflencd and dried by the water and fun. This forms a flight crufl. 
over the thick fcales; and this cruft is increafed by the fluggiflinefs and flow motion of 
the ferpent; which, unlefs when forced by hunger to go in queft of food, continues 

* I have feen three of thefe ferpents killed ; out of the body of one of them was taken a hog about 
ten lloue in weight. The largeft was about eleven feet long, and twenty-three inches in circumference; 
the fmallell about nine feet long, and nineteen in circumference. They generally lie coiled up, and wait 
till their prey pafles near enough to be feized. As they arc not eafily diainguiflted from the large rotten 
wood (which lies about in plenty in tliefe parts), they have opportunities enough to feize their prey and 
fatiate their hunger. The Indians watch tliis opportunity, and when they have half gorged tlicir prey, 
)u!I them without danger. As I was walking in the woods one day, attended by two Indians and a Ne¬ 
gro boy, we were within ten yards of one of thefe ferpents, when the Negro cried out, Cobra, Senhor! 
Cobra, Senhor! on which it made away into a neighbouring thicket, which concealed from onr fight the 
moft hideous creature I at that time had ever feen. Iti its motion, which was flow and peculiar to that 
ferpent, it appeared like a Terpentine log, with two bright gems for eyes, placed within thi^ or four 
inches from the end which was fartbeft from us, from which rays of azure light fsepied to dart. A. 
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motionlefs in one place for feveral days together j and even then Its motion is almoll 
imperceptible, leaving a track like that of a log of timber drawn along the ground. 

Its breath is aflerted to be of fuch a nature as to caufe a kind of drunkennefs or ftu- 
pidity in man or beaft, which has the misfortune of being within the bounds of its 
adivity ; and thus .oguies the animal involuntarily to move till it unhappily comes within 
th^ reach of the ferpent, which immediately fwallows it. This is the vulgar report: 
and it is added, that the only method of averting the danger, is, on firft feeling the 
breath, to cut it, that is, to flop it by the interpofition of another body, which haftily 
intervening, cuts the current of the blaft and diffipates it. Thus the pcrfon, who was 
moving on to certain deftruftion, is enabled to take another path, and avoid the fatal 
cataftrophe. Thefc particulars, if thoroughly confidered, feem mere fables: as indeed 
the learned M. de la Condamine intimates; and the very circuinftances with which 
they are decorated, increafe their improbability. 

But, in iny opinion, with a little alteration in the circumftances, what feems to fhock 
credibility, will appear natural and founded on truth. 

That its breath is of fuch a quality as to produce a kind of inebriation in thofe 
w'hom it reaches, is^far froiifc being impoffible ; the urine of the fox is well known to 
have the fame effed; and the breath of the whale is frequently attended with fuch an 
infupportable factor as to bring on a diforder in the brain. I therefore fee no manner 
of difficulty in admitting, that the breath of this ferpent may be of that intoxicating 
quality aUributed to it; and may be confidered as an expedient for catching its prey, 
as otherwil'e the creature, from the flow movement of its body* would be utterly in¬ 
capable of providing itfelf with food; whereas, by this deleterious fmell, the animal 
may be thrown into fuch horror and perplexity, as to be unable to move, but remain 
fixed like a Ifatuc, or faint away, whilfl; the fnake gradually approaches and feizes it. 
As to what is relatet^of cutting the breath, and iliat the danger is limited to the direc¬ 
tion in w'hich the ferpent breathes; thefc are tales w’hich, to believe, would imply an 
utter ignorance of the origin and progrefs of odours. In Ihort, the vulgar errors, pro¬ 
pagated by thefe rude nations, have gained credit among the .Spaniards, merely becaufe 
none has had the curiofity or refolution to put them to the tell of experience. 

» • 

CHAP. — Of the Genius, Cujioms, and Matiners of the Indiajis, who arc Natives 

of the Province of Quito. 

THE fubjefl; of this chapter, and its circumftances, are of fuch a nature, that, if 
what ancient hiftories deliver concerning them fliould recur to the meraory, they will 
appear totally diflerent. Indeed the difproportion between what 1 read, and what I 
am going to relate, is fo remarkable, that, on a retr'^fped towards paft times, I am 
utterly at a lofs to account for the univerfal change of things; efpecially when fur- 
rounded by fuch vifible monuments of the induftry, polity, and laws of the Indians of 
Peru, that it would be madnefs to queftion the truth of the accounts that have been 
given of them ; for the ruins of thefe ancient works are ftill amazing. On the other 
hand, I can hardly credit my own eyes, when I behold that nation involved, as it were, 
in Cimmerian darknefs, rude, indocile, and living in a barbarifm little better than thofe 
who have their dwelling among the waftes, precipices, and forefts. But w'hat is Hill 
more difficult to conceive is, how thefc people, whofe former wifdom is confpicuou.s in 
the equity of their laws, and the eftablifliment of a government fo Angular as that under 
which they live, fliould at prefent fhew no traces of that genius and capacity which 
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formed fo excellent an economy, and fo 'beautiful a fyftem of focial duties: though 
undoubtedly they are the fame people, and ftill retain fome of their ancient cuftoms 
and manners. Leaving, therefore, this intricate fubjeil to be inveftigated by farther 
inquiries, I fhall proce^ to give an account of the prefent Indians, their genius, cuf- 
toms, and qualities, according to the beft information I could obtaiR from a commerce 
with thofe people of all ranks, during ten years. Some particulars in this narrative will 
demonftrate that they ftill retain a few fparks of the induftry and capacity of the an¬ 
cient Indians of Peru; whilft others will fhew that they are utterly deftitutc of the 
knowledge of certain fciences which were common among their anceftors; and that 
they are equally degenerated from their wifdom in making laws, and their regular ob- 
fervance of them. 

It is no eafy talk to exhibit a true pidure of the cuftoms and inclinations of the In- 
dians, and precifely difplay their genius and real turn df mind ; for if confiilered as 
part of the human fpccies, the narrow limits of their underftanding feeni to clafh with 
the dignity of the foul; and fuch is their ftupidity, that, in fome particulars, one can 
fcarce forbear entertaining an idea that they arc really beafts, and even deftitutc of that 
inilind weoblerve in the brute creation. While in other Yefpecl:.s,va more coniprehen- 
fivc judgment, better-digefted fchemes, and conduced with greater fiibtilty, are not 
to be found than among thefe people. 'I’his difparity may millead the molt dil'cerning 
perfon: for, fhould he form his judgment from their firft adtions, he mult neceftarily 
conclude them to be a people of the greateft penetration and vivacity. But when he 
reflefts on their rudenefs, the abfurdity of their opinions, and their beaftly manner 
of living, his ideas mull take a difTcrcnt turn, and reprefent them in a degree little abovt; 
brutes. 

Such is the'difpofition of the Indians, that if their indifl'crencc to temporal things 
did not extend itfelf alfo to the eternal, they might be faid to cqu^i the happinels of the 
golden age, of which the ancient poets have given fuch enchanting deferiptions. 'I’hey 
polfefs a tranquillity immutable, either by fortunate or unfortunate events. In their 
mean apparel they are as contented as the monarch clothed with the molf fplendid in¬ 
ventions of luxury ; and fo far are they from entertaining a defire for better or imrrc 
comfortable clothing, that they give themfelves no manner of concern, about lengthen¬ 
ing their own, though half their bodies continue naked. They fhew tlic like difregard 
for riches j and even that authority or grandeur within their reach is fo little the object 
of their ambition, th.it, to all appearance, it is the fame thing to an Indian, whether 
he be created an alcalde, or forced to perform the office of ;i common executioner. 

And thus reciprocal efteem among them is neither heightened nor lefl'ened bv fuch 
circumftances. The fame moderation appears in their food, never defiring more than 
what fuffices; and they enjoy their coarfe fimple diet with the fame' complacency as 
others do their well-furniffied tables. Nor do I indeed quellion but if they had their 
choice of either, they would prefer the latter; but at the fame time they fhew fo little 
concern for the enjoyments of life, as nearly approaches to a total contempt of them: 
in Ihort, the mort fimple, mean, and eafieft preparation feems beft adapted to their 
humour. 

Nothing can move them, or alter their minds; even intcreft here Ibfes all its power j 
It being comnion for them to decline doing fome little ad of fervice, though offered a 
very confiderable reward. Fear cannot ftimulatc, refped induce, nor puniffiiqent com¬ 
pel them. They are indeed of a very fingular turn; pfoof againft every attempt to 
roufe them from their natural indolence, in which they feem to look down with con¬ 
tempt on the wifeft of mortals: fo firmly bigoted to their own grofs ignorance, that the 
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wifeft meafurcs to improve their underftanding have been rendered abortive j fo fond 
of their fimplicity and indolence, that all the eftbrts and attention of the moft vigilant 
have raifcarried. But in order to give a clearer idea of their tempers, we fhall relate 
feme particular inftances of their genius and cuftoms; as otherwife it will be impoffible 
to draw their true oliaradfer. 

'I'he Indians are in general remarkably flow, but very perfevering ; and this hasgi^en 
rife to a proverb, when any thing of little value in itl'elf requires a great deal of time 
and patience, “ I'hat it is only ht to'be done by an Indian.” In weaving carpets, cur¬ 
tains, quilts, and other ftufi's, being unacquainted with any better metiiod, at palling 
the woof they have the patience every time to count the threads one by one, fo that two 
or three years is requifite to fmilh a Tingle piece. This flownefs undoubtedly is not entirely 
to be attributed to the genius of the nation ; it flows infome meafurefrom the want of a 
method better adapted ttr difpatch : and perhaps, with proper inftruftions, they would 
make confulerable progrelfes, as they readily comprehend whatever is fliewn them re¬ 
lating to mechanics ; of this the antiquities (till remaining in the province of Quito, and 
over all Peru, are undeniable teltimonies. But of thefcniore will be faid in the fequel. 
This indifference and dilatorinefs of the Indians is blended with floth, its natural com¬ 
panion ; and their floth is of fuch a nature, that neither their own interefl, nor their 
duty to their mailers, can prevail on them to undertake any work. Whatever therefore 
is of abfolute neceflity to be done, the care of it is left to rhe Indian women. Thefe Ipin, 
and make the half-lhirts and drawers, which conftitute the whole apparel of their huf- 
bands. 'I'hey cook the matalotage, or food, univtrfally ufed among them; they grind 
the barley lor machca, roall the maize for the camcha, and brew' the chicha; in the 
mean time, unlefs the mailer has been fortunate enough fo get the better of the huf- 
band’s floth, and taken him to work, he fits fquatring on his hams (being the ufual 
pollure of all the lpdians\ and looks on his wife w;hile fhe is doing the neceffary work 
of the family ; but, unlefs to drink, he never moves from the lire-fide, till obliged to 
come to fable, or wait on his acquaintance. The only domeflic fervice they do, is to 
plough their chacarita, or little fpot of land, in order to its being fown ; but the latter, 
together with the reft of the ciilrure, makes another part, which is alfo done by the 
wife and children. When they are once fettled in the above pollure, no reward can 
make them Itir ; fo that if a traveller has loll his way, and hapjtens to come to any of 
thefe cottages, they hide themfelves, and charge their wives to fay that they are not at 
home; wiien rhe whole labour confills in accompanying the traveller a quarter of a 
league, or perhaps lefs, to put him in his way : and for this fnuill fervice he would get a 
rial, or half a rial at leall. Should rhe paffenger alight and enter the cottage, the 
Indian would ffill be fafe; for, having no light but what comes ihn ugh a hole in the 
door, he could not be difeovered : and even if he fliould fee the Indian, neither en¬ 
treaties nor offers would prevail on the fiotliful wretv.h to ftir a Hep w'ith him: and it is 
the fame if they are to be employed in any other bufinefs. 

That the Indians may perfoi m the works appointed by their mafters, and for which 
they are properly paid, it will be of little fignification to Ihew them their talk ; the maf- 
ter muff have his eye continually upon them : lor whenever he turns h i back, the Indian 
immediately leaves of!' working. I'he only thing in which they fliew a lively fenfatioii 
and alacrity, is for parties of pleafure, rejoicings, entertainments, and efpecially danc¬ 
ings. Bui in all thefe the liquor mull’circulatc brilkly, which feems to be their fupreme 
enjoyinent. With this th^ begin the day, and continue drinking till they are entirely 
deprived both of fenfe and motion. 
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Such is their propenfity to intemperance, that they are not reftralned by any dignity 
of charader; the cacique and the alcalde never fail to be of the company at all enter¬ 
tainments, and drink like the reft, till the chicha has quite overcome them. It is worth 
notice, that the Indian women, whether maids or married, and alfo the young men be¬ 
fore they are of an age to contradl; matrimony, entirely abftain froriji this vice ; it being 
a maxim among them, that drunkennefs is only the privilege of mafters of families, as 
being perfons who, when they are unable to take cure of theinfelves, have others to take 
care of them. 

Their manner of celebrating any folemnity is too fingular to be omitted ; the perfon 
who gives the entertainment invites all his acquaintance, and provides chicha fufficient 
for the number of his guefts, at the rate of a jug for each ; and this jug holds about two 
gallons. In the court of the houfc, if it be a large town, or before the cottage, if in a 
village, a table is placed, and covered with a tucuyo carpet, only ufed on fuch feftivities. 
The eatables confift wholly of camcha, and fome wild herbs boiled. When the guefts 
meet, one or two leaves of thefe herbs, with ten or twelve grains of camcha, linim the 
repaft. immediately the women prefent theinfelves with calabafhes or round totumos, 
called pilches, full of chica, for their hufbands; and repeat it till their fpirits are raifed: 
then one of them plays on a pipe and tabor, wliilft others dance, as they call it, though 
itds no more than moving, confufeilly from one fide to the other, without meafure or 
order. Some of the beft voic.es among the Indian v\omen fing in their own language. 
Thus their mirth continues while kept up by the liquor, which, as 1 have faid before, is 
the foul of all their meetings. Another odd circumftance is, that thofe who do not 
dance, fquat theinfelves dowm in their ulual pofture, till it comes to their turn. I'he 
table ferves only for ftate, there being notliing on it to eat, nor do the guefts fit down 
at it. When tired with intemperance, they all lie down together, without minding 
w'hether near the wife of another, or their own fifter, daughter, ormorediftant relation; 
fo Ihocking are the excefl'es to which they give theinfelves up on thefe folemnities, which 
are fometimes continued three or four days, till the priefts find theinfelves obliged to go 
in perfon, throw away all the chica, and difperfe the Indians, left they fltould buy 
more. 

The day after the feftival is called Concho, which fignifies the day for drinking off 
the remains of the preceding : with thefe thvy begin ; and if not I'uflident to complete 
their revel, every one of the guefts runs home to his houfe, and fetches a jug, or they 
club for more. This occafions a new concho for the next day ; and thus, if left to 
themfelves, from day to day, till either no more chica is to be had, or they left without 
money or credit. 

Their burials arc likewife folemnized with cxccflive drinking. The houfe of mourn¬ 
ing is filled with jugs of chica ; and not for the folace of the mourners and their vifitors 
alone: the latter go out into the ftreets, and invite all of their nation who happen to 
pafs by, whether married or fingle of both fexes, to come in and drink to the honour 
of the deceafed ; and to this invitation they will take no denial. The ceremony lafts 
four or five days, and fometimes more, ftrong liquor lieing their fupreme vHft, and the 
great objed of all their labours. * 

If the Indians are thus excelfively addided to intemperance, gaming is a fault with 
which they cannot be charged, though thefe two vices are generally feen together. 
They feem to have no manner of inclination .for play; nor have they above one 
kind, and that of great antiquity, among them ; this th^y call pafa, i. e. a Iftindred, 
as he wins who firft gets that number. They play at it with two inftrumentsone a 
fpread eagle of wood with ten holes on each fide, being tens, and are marked with pegs, 
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to denote every man’s gettings'; the other is a bone in the manner of a die, cut with 
feven faces, one of which has a particular mark, and is called guayro. The other five 
tell according to the number of them, and the laft is a blank. The way of playing is 
only to tofs up the bone; and the marks on the upper furface are fo many got. But 
the guayro goes for ten ; and the like number is loft if the blank fide appears. Though 
this game is peculiar to the Indians, it is very little ufed except at their revels. 

The common food of the Indians, as before obferved, is maize made into camcha or 
mote, and machca; the manner of preparing the latter is, to roaft the grain, and then 
reduce it to a flour ; and this, without any other apparatus or ingredient, they eat by 
fpoonfuls; two or three of which, and a draught of chicha, or, when that is wanting, 
of water, completes their repaft. When they fet out on a journey, their whole viati¬ 
cum is a little bag, which they call gucrita, full of this meal, and a fpoon. And this 
fuffices for a journey of fifty or a hundred leagues. When hungry, or fatigued, they 
ftop at fome place where chicha is to be had, or at fome water ; where, after taking a 
fpoonful of their meal into their mouth, they keep it fome time, in order the more eafily 
to fwallow it; and with two or three fuch fpoonfuls, well diluted with chicha, or, if 
that is not to be had, with water, they fet forward as cheerfully as if rifen from a feaft. 

Their habitations, as may be imagined, are very fmall; confifting of a little cottage, 
in the middle of which is their fire-place. Here both ihey, and the animals they breed, 
live promifeuoufly. They have a particular fondnefs for dogs ; and never are without 
three or four little curs in their hut; a hog or two, a little poultry, and cuyes, with 
fome earthen ware, as pots and jugs, and the cotton which their wives fpin, conftitute 
the whole inventory of an Indian’s effeds. Their beds confift of two or three Iheep- 
Ikins, without pillows or any thing elfe; and on thefe they fleep in their ufual fquatting 
pofture; and as they never undrefs, appear always in the fame garb. 

Though the Indian women breed fowl and other domeftic animals in their cottages, 
they never eat them; and even conceive fuch a fondnefs for them that they will not 
even fell them, much Icfs kill them with their o\Vn handsfir that if a ftranger, who is 
obliged to pafs the night in one of their cottages, ofl'ers ever fo much money for a fowl, 
they refufe to part with if, and he finds himfelf under the necellitv of killing the fowl 
himfelf. At this his landlady flirieks, dill'olves in tears, and wrings her hands, as if it 
had been an only’fon; till, feeing the mifehief paft remedy, Ihe wipes her eyes, and 
quietly takes what the traveller offers her. 

Many of them in their journeys take their whole family with them; the women car¬ 
rying on their Ihoulders fuch children as are unable to walk. The cottages in the mean 
time are Ihut up; and there being no furniture to lofe, a firing, or thong of leather, 
ferves for a lock: their animals, if the journey is to laft for feveral days, they carry to 
the cottage of fome neighbour or acquaintance: if otherwile, their curs are left guar¬ 
dians of the whole; and thefe difeharge their truft w' h fuch cafe, that they will fly at 
any one, except their mafters, who offers to come near ti e cottage. And here it is 
worth obferving, that dogs bred by Spaniards anti Meftizos have fuch a hatred to the 
Indians, that, if one of them approaches a houfe where he is not very well known, they 
fall upon him, and, if not called off, tear him to pieces; on the other hand, the dogs of 
Indian breed are animated with the fame rage againll the Spaniards and -%Leftizos; and, 
like the former, feent them at a diftance. 

I'he Indians, except thofe brought up in cities or towns, fpeak no language but their 
own, callid Quichua, which was eftablilhed by the Yncas, with an order for its being 
propagated all over the vaft empire, that all their fubjefts might be able to underftand 
each other; and therefore was diftinguifliod by the name of the Yncas language. 

11 Some 
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Some underfland the Spanifli, and fpeak it; yet very few have the good-nature to 
anfwer in it, though they know, at the fame time, that the perfon with whom they are 
converftng cannot underftand them in Quichua. Nor is it of any coiifequence to defirc 
and prefs them to explain themfelves in Spaniih, for this they abfolutely refufe : whereas 
it is quite othervvife with the Indians born and bred in the towns for, if Ipoken to in 
their own language, they are fure to anfwer in the Spanifh. 

Superftition is general among them; and they all, moreor^lefs, pretend to fortune- 
telling. This weaknefs is alfo of a long handing among them; and which neither the 
rcmonftranccs of the priefts, nor their own experience, can radically cure. Thus the) 
employ artifices, fuppofed charms, and ftrange cornpofitions, in order to obtain fume 
vifionary happinefs for the fuccefs of a favourite fcheme, or other weighty concern. In 
thefe preftiges their minds are fo infatuated, that, to bring them to a fight of the folly 
and wickednefs of fuch pradfices, and folidly to embrace the Chriftian religion, is a 
work of the greateft difficulty. And even when they have embraced it, are fo fuper- 
ficial and fickle, that, if they attend divine fervice on Sundays and holidays, it is merely 
from fear of punifhment; for otherwife there would be fcarce one Indian, efpecially ot 
the meaner fort, among the whole congregation. Pertinent to this, I ftiall relate, among 
many other inftances, the following ftory, told me by a prieft. An Indian had, for 
fome time, abfented himfelf from the fervice of the church; and the priell being in¬ 
formed that it was owing to hjs drinking early in the morning, on the following Sunda), 
when he had been particularly ordered to make his appearance, charged hint with his 
fault, and directed that he Ihould receive fome lafhes, the ufual punifhment of fuch 
delinquents, be their age or fex w'hat it will, and perhaps the bell adapted to their flu- 
pidity. After undergoing the punifltment, he turned about to the prieft, and thanked 
him for having chaflifed him according to his deferts; to which the prieft replied witli 
fome words of exhortation to him, and the audience irt general, that they would never 
omit any duty of Chriflianity. Bbt he had no fooncr done, than the poor Indian llep- 
ped up to him, and defired that he would order him a like number of laffies for the 
next Sunday, having made an appointment for a drinking match, fo that he fhould not 
be prefent. This may ferve as a fpecimen of the little impreflion made on them, not- 
withftanding all the affiduity of the miffionaries; and that though continually inftruded, 
from the firfl dawnings of rcafon till the day of their death, they are fouiul to continue 
in a ftrange ignerrance of the rnoft eflential points of religion. Their indifference here 
is fo very deplorable, that they may be laid to give tlieinfelves no more concern about 
their fouls than about their bodies, atid though 1 with pleafure allow, that there art- 
many who, in the culture of their minds, famftity of manners, and delicacy of con- 
fcience, equal the moft wife and circumfped; yet the bulk, of them, either by that 
grofs ignorance which clouds their intelledls, and renders them infenfible of their eternal 
concerns, or their natural depravity, are hardened againft religious exhortations. For 
though they readily grant every thing that is faid to them, and never offer to make the leaf! 
objection; -yet they fecretly harbour fufpicions of fome evil defign, and leave room fur 
mental refervations, which fpoil all. I am little inclined to lay any falfe charge to this 
or any nation, and efpecially with regard to fuch an important fubjeft: and in confir¬ 
mation of what I have faid, (hall relate fome further particulars. 

Every Sunday in the year, the do£trinal prieifts inftruft their parjfh in the articles of 
Chriftianity with indefatigable zeal: alfo, when any Indian is fick, they never fail to 
vifit and exhort him to prepare for a comfortable paffage into eternity, adding whatever 
they judge may conduce to the opening the eyes of his underftanding; pathetically ex¬ 
patiating on the juftice and mercy of God, the nature of death, the certainty of an 

approaching 
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approaching judlgment, and his prefent danger. After fpeakmg thus a confiderable 
time, without a word from the patient, or the fign of emotion in his countenance, 
the good man proceeds to remind .hint of his fins, and exhorts him to a fincere repent* 
ance, and to implore the mercy <ff his Creator; as otherwife, his foul will be puniihed 
to hll eternity. The Indian at length anfwcrs, with a ferene faiptnefs, “ So it will be, 
fathermeaning, that things will happen as he has predifted; but does not underftand 
in what thefe threatened fufferings confift. I have often heard pricfis of thofe towns, 
and men of parts and learning, talk* with great concern on this fubjeft. Hence it is 
that there are very few Indians to whom the holy eucharift is adininiilercd ; nor would 
thofe of the houle, where a fick perfon lies, ever give notice of it to the prieft, were 
they not afraid of the puniflimcnt which the law in thefe cafes inflicts; and even as it 
is, they often negleQ: this duty, and the patient dies without receiving the facrament. 

In their marriages, they run counter to the fentiments of all nations, efteeming what 
others detefl; a virgin being never the object of their choice: for they look on it 
as a fure fign, that me who has not been known to others, can have nothing pleafing 
about her. * 

After a young man has afked the objeft of his aflcdions of lu-r father, and obtained 
his confent, they immediately begin to live together as man and wife, and affift the 
father-in-law in cultivating his chacara. At the end of thiee or four months, and often 
of a year, he leaves his bride, without ceremony, and'piflhaps for the wild reafon 
above mentioned : and even expoflulates with the father-in-law, that .he Ihould endea¬ 
vour to deceive him, by inipofing upon him his daughter, whom nobody elfe had 
thought worthy of making his bedfellow. But if nothing of this happens, after pafling 
three or four months in this commerce, which they call Amanarfe, i, e. to habituate 
one’s felf, they then marry: and this cuftom is flill very common, having hitherto 
proved too ftrong for the joint endeavours of the wjiole body of the clergy to extir¬ 
pate. Accordingly, the fiift queljion at the ceremony of marriage is, whether they 
are Amannados, in ^dcr to abiolve them of that fin before they receive the nuptial 
benedidion. They look upon no marriage to be legal which is not folenm, and 
according to them the whole confifls in the nuptial benedidion, which muft be given 
them at the time^ they join their hands, as ^otherwife, on any caprice, they feparate; 
and it is to no purpofe to go about to perfuade them that they were married; nor will 
any punifhment have the leaft effed. For as it does not imply any infamy, the inten¬ 
tion is loft. It is the fame thing with them to be expofed to the public derifion and 
infults, as to be ordered to fhew their fkill in dancing on a feftival; the thing which, 
of all others, they moft delight in. They are indeed fenfible of corporal punifhments 
durmg the time they are- inflicUng, but immediately afterwards are as placid and ealy 
as if tney had not been touched. This occafions many things to be connived at in 
them, Rnd other means of prevention ufed. 

It is not ui|common among them to change their wives, without any other prelimi¬ 
nary W s^reement, than having been familiar with the wife of another. The former 
wife,' together with the ftijured hufband, concert a revenge; and if reproached for 
fuch a btoceeding, they Cneerfuliy anfwer, that they had ferved them • only as they 
deferved} and it avails littf^ to iepjirate them, as they foon find means lo return to the 
fame mamwer of Hving* Inicefts are very common among them, both as the confequence 
of their moaafferous''d|tipke!anefe, aireddy mentioned, and from their making no 
difldnftion'between honour’’khd infamy, whereby their brutal appetites are under no 
reftraint: 
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If the foregoing tempers or cuftoms appear ftrang;e, their behaviour at coo&Oion is 
pot lefs fo: ror, befides having but a flender acquaintance with the Spanifli language, 
they have no form to dircft them in it. On their coming to the confeffor, iwhich is 
always at hisfuinmons, he is obliged to inftrua them Ja what they are going about, and 
with them repeat the Con^Uor from one end to the other. For if»he ilops, the Indian 
alfo remains filent. Having gone through this, it is not enough for the prieft to aik 
him, whether he has committed this or that fault; but if it be one of the common fort, 
he mull affirm that he has committed it, other\viie,the Indian would deny every thing. 
The prieft further is obliged to tell him, that he well knows he has committed the fin, 
and he has proofs of it. Then the Indian, being thus preffed, anfwers, with great 
aftonifhment, that it is fo: and, imagining the prieft really endued with fome fuper- 
natural knowledge, adds circumftances v hich had not been afked him. It is not only 
difficult to bring them to declare their faults, but even to keep them from denying 
them, though publicly committed, and equally fo to prevail on them to determine the 
number ; this being only to be obtained by fineffes; and then little ftrefs is to be laid on 
what they lay. The natural dread, which fhore or left, riles in all men at the approach 
of death, is what the lndi.ms are lefs fufceptible of than any other people. Their con¬ 
tempt of thofe evils which make the ftrongefl impreflions on the minds of men, is fuch, 
that they view the approach of death without perturbation ; and the pain of the diftemper 
affeds them more than thte danger of it. Tliis I have often heard from feveral of the 
priefts: and thtir words arc confirmed by daily inflanccs. For w hen tlte priefts perform 
the laft offices to dying perfons, their anfwers are delivered with that coinpolure and 
ferenity, as leave no doubt but the inwai d flate of their mind correfponds with thefe 
external appearances, being the principle and caufe of them, 'fhe like is even feeiv in 
thofe whom their ciimcs Iiave brought to die by the hands of jufticc ; and among many 
other examples, I happened myfelt to be an eyc-witnefs of one. WhiHl I was at ^uito, 
two malefadors were to be executed; one a Meftizo or Mulmto, and the other an 
Indian: both having been brought into t!ie piifou-chapcl, I Went to fee them the 
night before the execution. I’he former was attended by feveral priefts, who, in Spa- 
nifh, exhorted him to die like a Chriftian, and lliew a becoming fervour in his love to 
God, faith, and contrition, and a deteftation for the crimss he had committed. On 
which, his afpedl and whole deportment Ihewcd a fenfe of his condition. The Indian 
had aUb ecclefiaffics about him, performing, in his own language, the like kind offices. 
But to all appearance he was lefs concerned even than thofe atout him, and feemed 
rather to be tilling a chacura, or tending a herd, than on the eve of eternity, flis 
appetite was fo far from leaving him, as was the cafe of his companion, that be was 
more eager, and after difpatching his own, would have cleared his fellow fufferer’s 
plate; fo that they were obliged to ufe fome force to prevent his eating to excels on fuch 
an exigency. He talked to the fpeftators with that eafe and tranquillity^ as if only gwng 
to take a fhort journey. He anfwered to the exhortations withbut the toft conrufion: 
when he was ordered to kneel, he did fo. The prayers of'deVOtioik'he alfo 

repeated word for word ; bur all the time rolhn^bi8''^!yifiTOi<i)utl likeaXporfive child, 
wpofeweak age is diverted by trifling obj^^S»‘^ii^|J|^(^ne tJH brcWlg^ td the 

gibba, where hi.s .companion had bc'e»;.<|i|M|?ISifpre,h be filet# «he leaf!: 

alteration even in the awful moment. * Ikw^is, to ftrange, 

is no more than what is common among the Indians of thefe » i- 

This indifference with regard to death, or intrepidity, if wifely ihews 

itfelf many other occafions, particularly in the alacrity *''***'^^ 

they fece tbj^elves before a bull, with no other view than foir thb ttfli full at 
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him, and tofs him fo high in the aip, that any other than an Indian would be killed 
by the fall He however rifes withont receiving any hurt, and is highly deUghted with 
the viiftory, as he calls it, over the boll} though the viftory feems to lie on the buH’s 
fide. When they fight in a body againft others, they fall on, without any regard to 
fupt^riority of numbers, or who drops, or is wounded of thm party. An aftion which 
in a civiUzed nation is counted the height of cqprage, is here merely the efFeft of barba- 
rilhi and want of thought. They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full fpeed; 
and, as they fear no dan^r, attack him with what wc fhould call great temerity. 
With the fame dexterity they hunt bears: and a Angle Indian, with only a horfe and 
his noofe, never fails of getting the better of all the cunning and rage of this furious 
animal This noofe is made of cow hide, fo thin as not to be feized by the beaft’s 
paws, and yet fo ftrong as not to be broken by the ftruggles of the creature. On per¬ 
ceiving the bear, they immediately make towards him, whilft he fets up in order to 
feize the horfe. But the liidian being come within a proper diftance, throws the noofe 
about the creature’s neck: then, with furprifing celerity having taken two or three 
turns with the other end about the faddle, claps fpurs to his horfe; in the mean time 
the bear, unable to keep pace with the horfe, and ftruggling to clear himfelf of the 
noofe, is choaked. I’his is confidered as an achievement of admirable dexterity and 
bravery ; and may be frequently feen in the province of Alaufi, near the eaflem Cor¬ 
dillera, where thefe animals abound. 

A great part of the rufticity in the minds of the Indians mull be imputed to the want of 
culture; for they, who in fome parts have enjoyed that advantage, arc found to be no 
lefs rational than other men; and if they do not attain to all the politenefs of civilized 
nations, they at leaft think properly. The Indians of the million of Paraguay are, 
among others, remarkable inftances of this; where, by the zeal, addiefs, and e?:em- 
plary piety of the Jefuhs, a regular well-governed republic of rational men has" been 
eltablilhed: and tlM^eople, from an ambulatory and favago manner of living, have 
been reduced to onlR rcalon, and religion. One of the moft eflcdual means for this 
was,'the fetting up fchools for inftruding the young Indi|)is in Spanifli, in which th^ 
alfo inftrutt their converts ; and thofe who are obfei-vcd to be of a fuitable gemus, are 
taught Latin. In all the villages of the miflions are fchools for learning, not only to 
read and write, hut alfo mechanic trades *, and the artificers here are not inferior to thofe 
of Europe. * Thefe Indians, in tlicir cuftoms and intelleds, are a different fort of peo¬ 
ple from thofe before mentioned. They have a knowledge of things ; a clear difeem- 
ment of the turpitude of vice, and the amiablencfs of virtue; and ad up to thefe fenti- 
raents: not that they have any natural advantage over the other : for I have obferved 
throughout this whole kingdom, that the Indians of its leveral province., -through which 
I travelled are alike. And thofe of Quito are not more deficient in their underftandings, 
tha» thofe of Valles or Lima; nor are thefe more a' ate or fugacious than the natives 
of Chifi ai^d Arauco, 

Without gojn|; out of the province of Quito, we have a general inllance in confirma- 
tioft of what I have a 4 ^ced> For all the Indians brought up to the Spanifh language 
are fiar ntore acute andjenfible than thofe who have fpent their lives in little vilSges; 
and their j^iaviour tnofe conformable to the didat^ ct a rational crei.ture. They are 
men df^ahiMi^ and flail, and have divefted themfelves of many of their errors. Whence 
they are^ cawm iLsu^nps, I a* knowing men j and if they retain any of the culpable 
praf^fts ofihe it- i$, from the infedion of intercourfe, or from a raiftakeu 

nofion that thdyfooMd. |tee|»,them up as tranfmitted to them from their anceftors. 
An^ng riiefe are chiefly diflilnguifhed the barber-furgeons, who bleed v. ith fuch dexte- " 
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rity, rthat in, the opmion ofMonf. de JufGeu and Monf. Seniergues, furgeons to the 
Ffeftch academifts, they equal the.moft jfktnous in Europe ; and their fctercoOtfe with 
perfons'of a liberal education enlightens their underftanding, fo that they diftinguifh 
theittfelYes to great advantage ainiong their countrymen. It feems to the unqueftionable, 
that if in villages care was taken to.mftrudl the Indians in Spaniih,* conformable to the 
laws of the Indies, befides other acquirements, this people would have the benefit of 
converfing more frequently with the SSpaniards, which would greatly improve their 
reafon, and give them a knowledge of many things for vHiich they have no word in 
their language. Accordingly it is obferved that the Cholos (a name given to the 
Indian boys) becoming acquainted with the Spanilh language, improve fo much in 
knowledge, that they look on their countrymen as favages, and take upon themfelves 
the appellation of Ladinos. 

I am very far from imagining that the Spanilh language itfelf has the virtue of im¬ 
proving the intelleds of the Indians; but only, that rational convcrfation with the 
Spaniards would lead them to a knowledge of many things: and tonfequently they 
might be brought to a greater purity of faith and pradice. Whereas the converfation 
among themfelves mull be very low and confined: and what they have with the 
Spanilh traders who underftand their language, turns wholly on traffick. But if they 
uiiderftood the Spanilh, they would daily receive new lights by converfing with 
tmvellers whom they attend, as well as from the inhabitants of the cities, their mailers, 
the priells, the corregidors, and others; and thus become more induftrious and trad¬ 
able, and acquainted with the nature of things of which before they had not fo much as 
an idea. 

Are not the differences and advantages evident among ourfelves, betwixt a young man 
Whofe flock of learning is his natural language, and him who is acquainted with others ? 
What a fuperiority of knowledge, difeernment, and facility in the latter! Hence 
we may form feme idea of the a^cd Hate of the human min 4 kj^ong rude country 
people, who cannot exchange a word with a flranger, and ftir out of their 

village: whereas, when any one happens to go to a neighbouring town, he returns 
home with enlarged knowledge, and entertains all the village with his narratives : but 
if he had not underftood the language fpoken in it, he would have been little file 
better, nor able to relate the ftrange things he faw and heafd. This is the very cafe 
of the Indians ; and I am of opinion, that to teach them the Spanilh tongue would be 
the bell means of improving their reafon, and conl’equently A)f making them better 
members of fociety: and that my fuperiors thought fo, appears from the ordinances re¬ 
lating to America. ^ 

The Indians in general are rjbuft, and of a good conftitution. And though the 
venereal diftemper is fo common in this country, it is feldom known among them: 
the principal caufe of which unqueftionably lies in the quality of thejuices of their body 
not bang fufceptible of the venom of this diflemper. Many howevd attribute it to 
a quality in* the chicha, their common drink. The difeafe which makes the groiteft 
hawck among them is the fmall-pox: which is fo fatal that^w efcape it. Accord¬ 
ingly it is looked upon in this country as a peftilence. This dufemper is not ctWtihual 
as in other nations, feven or eight years, or more, paffing without its being heard; of} 
but when it prevails, tovms and villages are foon thinned of their inhal4tanta> This 
defolation is owing, partly to the malignity of* the difeafe, and partly to, the want of 
phyiicians and nurfes. Accordingly, on being feized with thfe diiletnper, thiyimme- 
diately fend for the priefl to confefs; and die for want of remedy tod reliri^ ' 'Htfe like 
happeriis in all other diftempers; and were they frequent, would be ^equally; fetal, 
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thefe poor creatures dying for want of proper treatment and aiSftance j as is eyidoit 
from the Gfeofe, who are alfo attacked by the dUlempers of the countryi^. Some of 
the latter indeed dm' as well as of the former; but many more recover, havmg atten¬ 
dance ahd a proper diet: whereaa the Indians are in want of every thing, What Aeir 
tofes and apparel ,are, has already been feen. Their bed is the fame in health and 
f^imefs; and all the change in thdlr food is in the manner of taking it, not in 
fp^es .itfelf tv for, however ill they may be, all they have is a fraall draught of machca 
tii^lved in chicha; fo that,T if any one does get the better of a diftemper, it is more 
os^g to the happinefs of his conftitution, than any relief he receives. 

<*rhey are alfo fubjefl: to the bicho, or mal del valle; but this is foon cured. Some¬ 
times, though feldom, they are alfo feized with tabardillos, or fpotted fevers, for 
which they have an expeditious but Angular cure. They lay the patient near the fire, 
on the two flieep-fldns which coinpofe his bed; and clofe by him place a jug of chicha. 
The heat of the fever, and that of the fire increafing the other, caufe in him fuch a 
thirft, that he is inceffantly drinking; whereby the eruptions are’ augmented, and the 
next morning he is either in a fair way of recovery, or fo bad as to be carried off in 
a day or two. ^ 

They who either efcape, or recover from, thefe diftempers, reach to an advanced 
age; and both fexes aflbrd many inftances of remarkable longevity, I myfelf have 
known feveral, who, at the age of a hundred, were ftill robuft and aftive; which 
unqueftionably muff, in fome meafure, be attributed to the conftant famenefs and 
fimpllcity of their food. But I muft obferve, that, befides the different lands already 
mentioned, they alfo eat a great deal of fait with agi, gathering the pods of it j and 
having put fome fait in the mouth, they bite the agi, and afterwards eat fome machca 
or camcha: and thus tliey continue taking one ^ter another, till they are fatisfied. 
They are fo fond of fait in this manner of eating it, that they prefer a pod or two of agi 
with fome fait to any other food. * 

After this accounltef the genius, cuftoms, and qualities of the Indians, it will not 
be improper to fpeak a word or two of their diverfions and occupations, preraifing, 
th^ this account does not extend to fuch Indians as live in cities and towns, or that 
occupy any public office or trade, they being looked upon as ufeful to the public, and 
live independently. Othdfs in the kingdom*of Quito are employed in the manufafiories, 
the plantations, or in breeding of cattle. In order to this, the villages are annually to 
fumifh thofe places with a number of Indians, to whom their mailer pays wages as 
fettled by the equity of the King: and at the end of the year they return to their 
villages, and are replaced by others. This repartition is called Mita. And though 
thefe alterations Ihould by order take place in the manufadories, yet it is not fo : for 
bemg occupations of which none are capable but fuch as have been properly trained 
up, the Indian families, which are admitted, fettle rhere, and the fons are inftruded 
in weaving, from one generation to another. The earnings of thefe are larger th^ 
thofe of tne othw Indians, as their trade requires greater ikill and capacity. Befi^d^ 
the yearly wages pwd iJbem by thofe whom they lerve, they have alfo a quanti^ of 
landt and catue given tliem 'to improve. They live in cottages built near the manfion- 
houfe, ib that every one of thefe forms a kind of village; fome of whied’ : onfift of above 
an hundred and fifty families. 
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CHAP. Vn. -Tf An hiflorkal Account of the moji remarkable Mountains ctpd JParames, or 

Defirts, in the Cordilleras of the Andes ; the Rivers which have their S(^urces in thefe 

Mountains^ and the Methods of puffing them. 

I NOW come to the moft remarkabre paramos, or deferts, of the kingdom of 
Quito, and the rivers flowing through that country, which, among many other natural 
curiofities, is peculiarly remarkable for the difpofition of the ground, and its prodigious 
maflfes of fnow, that exceed all comparifon. 

It has been before' obferved, that all the dependencies of the jurifdi&ions of this 
province are fituated betwixt the two Cordilleras of the Andes; and that the air is 
more or lefs cold according to the height of the mountains, and the ground more or 
lefs arid. Thefe arid tra&s are called Paramos, or deferts; for though all the Coiv 
dilleras are dry or arid, feme of them are much more fo than others ; for the contintial 
Ihows and froft render them abfolutely uninhabitable, even by the beads ; nor is there 
a fihgle plant to be found upon them. 

Some of thefe mountains, feemingly as it were founded on others, rife to a moft 
aftonilhing height, and are covered with fnow even to their fummits. 'I’he latter we 
lhall more particularly treat of, as they are the mod remarkable and curious objects. 

The paramo of Afuay, formed by the junction of the two Cordilleras, is not of this 
clafs; tor, though remarkable for its exceflive coldnefs and aridity, its heighx does not 
exceed that of the Cordilleras in general, and is much lower than that of Pichinciia 
and Corazon. Its height is the degree of the climate, where a continual congelation 
or freezing commences; and as the mountains exceed this height, fo are they perpe¬ 
tually covered with ice and fnow; that from a determined point above Carabucu for 
indance, or the furface of the fea,. the congelauon is found at the fame height ii> all 
the mountains. From barometrical experiments made at Pucaguayco, on the mountain 
Cotopaxi, the height of the mercury was 16 inches 5.J-lines \^encc we determined 
the height of that place to be 1023 above the plain of Carabucu, and that of die 
latter above the fuperficics of the fea about 1268. Thus the height of Pucaguayco, 
above the furface of the fea, is 2291 toifes. 'fhe fignal which we placed on this 
mountain was thirty or forty toifes above the ice, or pointibf continual congelation; 
and the perpendicular height from the commencement of this point to the fummit of 
the mountain, we found, from fome geometrical obfervations made for that purpofe, 
to be about 880 toifes. Thus the fummit of Cotopaxi is elevated 3126 toifes above 
the furface of the fea, or fometliing above three geographical miles; and 639 toifes 
higher than the top of Pichincha. Thefe are mountains I intend to fpeak of; ^d the 
height of them all, confidcring the greatnefs of it, may be faid to be nearly equal. 

In thefe Cordilleras, the mod fouthern mountain is that of Mecas, more properly 
called Sanguay, though in this count^:;.|)etter known by the forme;r, Ij^ng ih' i^e jtifif- 
diftion of the'fame name. It is of a|prodigious height, and the dir greatefl of 
the whole furfece covered with fnow/’ From its fummit iflues a condhual fire,.atti|)ii<led 
with explofions, which are plainly heard at Pintac, a village belonging to th^ junfid^ph 
of Quito, and near forty leagues didant from the mounttun ; and, whtm tpe wind fe 
fair, the noife is heard even at Quito itfelf. The country a<||acent to this Volcano is 
totally barren, being covered with cinders ejdfted by it. Id thte Pac^o; the river 
Sangay has its fource. This river cannot be laid to be fmall, but aft^ 
tVith another, called the Upano, forms the Payra, a large river wtifoh di^hargw itfelf 
into the JHaranon. 

' In 
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In the fame eaftem Cordilleni, about fix leagues well of the town of Riobamba, is 
a very high mountain, with two crefts, and both of them covered with fnow ; that on 
the north is called CdUanes, and that on the fouth Altar ; but the fpace covered with 
fnow is much lefs than that of Sangay and others of this clafs, its height being pro¬ 
portionally lefs. 

North of the lame town, and about feven leagues diftant, is the mountain of Tun- 
guragua, of a conical figure, and equally fteep on all fiJes. The ground, at its balls, 
is fomething lower than that of tha Cordillera, el'pecially on the north fide, where it 
feems to rile from the plain on which the villages are fituated. On this fide, in a fmall 
plain betwixt its Ikirts and the Cordillera, has been built the village of Bannos, fo 
called from its hot medicinal baths, to which there is a great refort from all parts of 
this jurifdidion. South of Cuenca, and not far from another village, called Bannos 
allb, belonging to tlijs jurifditlion, are other hot waters on the fummit of an eminence, 
gulhing out through I'everal apertures of four or five inches diameter, and of a heat 
which hardens eggs fooucr than water boiling over the fire. Thele feveral ftreams 
unite and form a rivulet, the leones and banks of which are tinged with yellow, and 
the water is ctf a brackilh talle. The upper part of this fmall eminence is full of 
crevices, through which iffues a continual fiaoke : a fufiicient indication of its contain¬ 
ing great quantiiics of fulphurous and nitrous fubflances. 

North of Riobamba, inclining fomc degrees to the well, is the nmuntain of Chim- 
boraxo, by the fide of which lies the‘road from Quito* to Guayaquil. At firft great 
numbers of the Spaniards perilhed in {)alling the valt and dange*ous delerts on its decli¬ 
vity ; but being at prefeiit better acquaiutccl with them, and inured to the climate, fuch 
misfortunes arc feldom he^rJ of; efpecially as very few' take this road, unlefs there is 
the grcatcll appearance of twin or three days of calm and ferene weather. 

North of this mountain Hands that of Carguayral'o, which has been already taken 
notice of. , i|t 

North of Latacuaga, and about five leagues diftant from it, is Cotopaxi, which, 
towards the north-well and fouth, extends iilelf beyond all the others; and which, as 
I have before obferved, became a volcano at the time of the Spaniards firll arrival in 
this country. In 1743, anew eruption happened, having been fonte days preceded 
by a continual /umbling.in its bowels. An aperture was made in its fummit, and 
three about the fame height near the middle of its declivity, at that time buried under 
prodigious malTes of fnow. 'I'hc igni.cd fubltanccs ejecled on that occafion, mixed 
with a prodigious quantity of ice and fnow, melting amidll the flames, were carried 
down with fuch aftonilhing rapidity, that in an inft.mt the plain, from Callo' to Lata- 
cunga, was overflowed ; and, befides its ravages in bearing dow'n houfes of the Indians 
and other poor, inhabitants, great numbers of people loll their li-. e.. The river of 
Latacunga was the channel ol this terrible Hood, till, being too fmall for receiving fuch 
a pfpdigiQUS current, it overflowed the adjacent country like a vaft lake near the town, 
and carried away all the buildings within its reach. The inhabitants retired to a fpot 
of higher ground behind their town, of which thofe parts which Itood within the limits 
of the "current were totally deltroyed. The dread of Hill greater devaftations did not 
fubfide in three days, during which the volcano ejetfled cinders,' hile torrents of 
melted ice and fnow poured down its fides. The fire lafted feveral days, and was 
accompanied with terrible roarings of. the wind rulhing through the volcano, and 
greatly exceeded the great rumblings before heard in its bowels. At laft all was quiet, 
neither fire nor finoke were feen, nor was there any noife to be heard till the following 
year, I 744 J when, in the nionth of May, the flames increafed, and forced their 
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dirou^h feveral other parts on the fides of the mountam} fo that in clear nights, 
dte names being rededted by the tranfparent ice, formed a ve^ grand and beautiful 
Ubmination. November the 3otE, it ejected fuch prodigious quantities of hre and 
ignited fubftances, that an inundation equal to the former foon epfued; fo that the 
inhabitants of Latacunga gave themfelves over for loft. And we opght to acknowledge 
the Divine proteftion, that it did not rage when we vifited it, havmg occafion twice 
to continue fome time on its declivity, as we have already Ihewn in the third chapter of 
the fifth book. ' - 

Five leagues to the weft of this mountain ftands that of Illinifa, whofe fummit is alfo 
bifid, and conftantly covered with fnow. From it feveral rivulets derive their fource; 
of which thofe flowing from the northern declivity continue that direftion: as thofe 
from the fouthern fide alfo run fouthward. The latter pay their tribute to the northern 
ocean, through the large river of the Amazons; while the former difcharge themfelves 
into the South Sea, by the rivCr of Emeralds. 

North of Cotopaxi is another fnowy mountain called Chinculagua, fomething lefs 
than the former, though even that is not to be compared to the others. 

The mountain of Cayamburo, which is one of the firft magnitude, Ifes north, fonu 
degrees eafterly, from Quito, at the diftance of about eleven leagues from that city. 
There is neither appearance nor tradition of its having ever been a volcano. Several 
rivers iflue from it, of which /hofe from the weft and north run either into the river ol 
Emeralds or that of Mira, but all fall into the South Sea; while thefe froiA the caft dil 
charge themfelves into the river of the Amazons. 

Befides the torrents which precipitate themfelves from the fnowy mountains, others 
have thdr fource in the lower parts of the Cordilleras, and at their conflux form very 
large and noble rivers, which dther pay the tribute to the north or fouth feas, as we 
fhall hereafter obferve. 

All the fprings ifluing from the* mountains ll the neighbourhood of Cuenca, on the 
waft and fouth fide as & as Talqui, with thofe of the eaftgrn Cordillera, and north¬ 
ward as ftir as the Parama de Burgay, unite at about half a league eaftward of a chapel 
called Jadan, under the care of the curate of Paute, where forming a river, and palling 
near the village from which it has its name, difeharges itfelf into the river of the 
Amazons. It is fo deep at Paute as not to’be fordable, though very ^^ide there. 

From the mbuntains of Afuay, Bueran, and the adjacent hills on the fouth, is 
formed a very confiderable river, over which are feveral bridges. It is called Cannar, 
from that town being the only one in its courfe; which it continues by Yocon to the 
bay of Guayaquil. 

The north parts of the Paramo of Afuay alfo gave rife to many ftreams, which, 
uniting with others coming from Mount Senegaulap, and the weftern fide of the 
eaftem Cordillera, form the river Alaufi, which difeharges itfelf into the fame bay. 

On the higheft part of the Paramo de Tioloma, and near the fignal otte ereim on 
this mountain for forming our feries of triangles, are four lakes, the three n^neft it 
being lefs than the other, which is about hair a league in^ik»^th, and called Coley; 
and the others, which are not greatly inferior, Pichabinnac, Pwiliii, and Haflaltan. 
From thefe is formed the river CebadavS, which runs near the village of that imhe, 
and is joined by another arifing from the fprin^ on the l^ramo of Lakn^db, and 
the ftreams from the Colta lake* alter which, inclining a little from ^e notm towards 
the eaft, pallesby Pungala; and about a league from the village of icane 4 

'y the rim Bamba, which has its fource in the Parambo of ^apohgo. Nw 

wn of Cobigics is another, which flows firom the mountain ot Gmmbontzt^, arid 

which 
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which, after direding its courfe northward, till it is in an call and well direftion uith 
the jnountaiu of Tunguragoa, it winds to the eaft, and adds its water to ihofe of the 
river of the Amazons. At ehe town of Penipe, it is fo deep and rapid as only to be 
eroded over a bridge m:ide bujucos. Alfo before it reaches thi' town cf l.os Bannos, 
it is increared by the river.s Lutacunga and Bate, together with all the dreams from 
both the Cordilleras, thofc from the fbuthern fummir of Elenifa, and the foutlicrn fide 
of Ruminuvi and Cotopaxi. 

I'he d-reams liowine Irom the i^orth funnnit of Elenifa, I have already mcniioned 
to run noi thw'ard; and with thefe all from the fame Cordillera unite, together with 
tliofe iduing from the north and weft fides of the mountain Knminavi, thofe of Pa- 
fucliua ; and from this junftion rifes the river Amaguanmi. Tlie two laft mountains 
Hand north and I'oiuh from each other, in an intermediate fpace of the Cordilleras. 
From the north fide of Cotopaxi the Paramo of Chinchulagua, which is alfo covered 
with fuow, aiul the Cordillera de Guamaiii, other ftreams have tlieir rife, and from 
their conflux is formed the river Ichubainba, which, running northward, joins the 
Amaguanna, a little to the north of Cono-Coto. Aftcrw'ards it receives the rivulets' 
ill'uing from the caftern Cordillera, and changes its name to that of Guayllabamba. 
The waters which have their Iburce in the weflcra part of Cayamburo, and the 
Ibuthcrn pari of Moxanda, form another river called Pifque, which firit runs towards 
the weft, mid joining the Guayllabamba, takes the namo of Alchipichi, which, a little 
to the north of St. Antonio, in the jurifdiction of Quito, is lb broad and rapid, that 
there is no palling it but in a tarabita, whifch we fliall prcfcntly deferibe. From hence 
it continues its courfe nortliwards, and at laft falls into the river of Emeralds. 

"JTe mountain of Majanda Hands in the interval between the Cordilleras; and though 
it has only one fide as it were, it is divided into two fumniits, one eaftward and the 
other weftward ; and from both thefe runs a Jinall Cordillera, which, afterwards join¬ 
ing, inclofc this valley. 

From the fide of the nunmiain iil'iie tw'o large torrents, which meet in the lake of^ 
St. Pablo: Irom whence Hows a river, which, being joined by others from the fpringS 
of tlie weftern Cordillera, Ibi tn one flreain, and after being increal'ed by 'another 
brook from the lu iglus oi Oezillo, give rile to the river which w'afhcs the town of 
St. Miguel de Ibarra; alter which it takes the name of Mira, and difeharges itfelf into 
the South Sea, a little to the north of the river of Emeralds. 

When the rivers are too deep to be forded, bridges are made at the moft frequented 
places. Of thefe there are two kinds befides thofe of ftone, which are very few : the 
former of wood, which are the moft common ; and the latter of bujucos. With re¬ 
gard to the full, they choofe a place where the river is very narrow, and has on each 
fide high rocks,, They confift of only four long beams laid clofe together over the 
precipice, and form a path about a yard and a half in ' readth, being juft fufficient for 
a man to pafs over on horfeback ; and cuftom has rendered thefe bridges fo natural to 
them, that they pafs them witliout any apprehenfton. 'I’he fecemd, or thofe* formed of 
bujucos, are only ufed where the breadth of the river will not admit of any beams tu 
be laid acrofs. Inuthe conftruiliion of thefe, fevcral bujucos are twilled ’^ogether, fo as 
to form a kind of large cable of the length required. Six of thefe arc carried from 
one fide of the river to the other, two of which are confiderably higher than the other 
four. On the latter are laid fticks in a.tranfverfe diredion, and, over thefe, branches 
of trees, ts a flooring ; the former are faftened to the four which form the bridge, and by 
that means ferve as rails for the fecurity of the palVenger, w ho w'ould otherwife be in no 
ifiiall danger from the continual ofcillation. I'hc bejuco bridges in this country are 
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^iiUy for men, the mules fwim over the rivers; in order to wliich, when their loading 
is taken off, they are drove into the water near half a league above the bridge, that 
they may reach the oppofite fhore near it, the rapidity of '•the ftream carrying them fo 
great a diffance. In the mean time, the Indirius carry over the loading on their fhouU 
ders. Onfome rivers of Peru theieaie bejiico bridges fo l:u*ge, that droves of loaded 
mules pafs over them; particidarly the rivei iipurimac, which is the thoroughfare of 
£11 the commerce carried on between Lima, Cufco, La Plata, and other parts to 
fouthward. ‘ ^ ^ 

Some rivers, inftcad of a bejuco bridge, are paffeif by means of a tandnta; tut is dhe 
cafe with regard to that of Aichipichi. This machine ferves not only to carry ove* 
perfons and loads, but alfo the beafts tlmmfelves; the rapidity of the KMlsdn, and tlse 
mmiftroua ftones continually rolling along it, rendering it, irapra^cable. for them tf| 
fwittt over. ■ ^ M 

The tarabita is only a fmgle rope made of bejuco, or throngs of an ox’s hidfe, aSffl 
Ctmffffing of foveral iirands, and about fix or eight inches in thicknefe. 
fended from one fide of the river to the other, faftened on each bank to ftfong 
pods. On one fide is a kind of wheel, or winch, to ftraighten or ilacken the tarabita 
to the degree required. From the tarabita hdngs a kind of leathern hammock capa- 
ble of holding a man; and is fufpended by a clue at each end. A rope is alfo faflened 
' c^tha? clue, and extended to each fide of the river, for drawing,the, hammock to the 
^ fetting off fends it quickly to tw oiiieir fide.,,"' 

or carrying over the mules, two tarabiAs are ncceffary, one for each fide of the 
river, and the ropes are much thicker and flacker. On this rope is only one clue, 
which is of wood, and by which the bead is fufpended, being fecured with girts round 
the belly, neck, and legs. When this is performed, the creature is fhoved off, and 
immediately landed on the oppofite fide. Sucli as arc accudomecl fo be carried over 
in this manner, never make the lead motion, and even come of thenilelves to have 
the girts fadened round them ; but it is with great difficulty they are firfl brought to 
fuffer the girts to be put round their bodies, and when they find thetnfelves fufpended, 
kick and fling, during their fhort paffage, in a mod terrible manner. The river of 
Alchipichi may well excite terror in a young travelle., being between tliirty and forty 
fathoms from fhore to fhore; and its perpendicular height, above the furface of the 
water, twenty-five fathoms. 

The roads of this country are fuitable to the bridges ; for though there are large 
plains between Quito and the river Bamba, and the greated part of the road between 
the river Bamba and Alaufi, and even to the north of that city, lies along the moun¬ 
tains, yet thefe are interrupted by fruitful breaches, the auclivilcies and dedivitifis of 
ivhic& are not mly of a great lei^fo and very troublefore^ bid aifQ.danga:oi 
fetee places^there is a necas^ for travdling along trads Oft ^ 

tains, whi(^ are fomftimes fo ttarrotv as harmy to allow rooift 
part of its,imdy, and that of the rider, hriegj^endicular oviat 
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in a de(ert, he lays him down, and fleeps without the lead apprehenfion of danger. 
Or if he takes up his lodgings in a tambo, or inn, he fleeps with the fame fecurity, 
though the doors are always ppen: nor is he ever molefted on the road. This is a con- 
venience fo favourable to commerce and intercourfe, that it were greatly to be wilhed 
the fame fecurity could be eftablilhed in the other parts of the world. 

I 

CHAP. VIII. — OonUnuation of th^ Account of the Paramos., or Defects ; with an 
Account of the Bcafis, Birds, and other Particulars of this Province. 

TO conclude my obfervations on the Paramos, which it was necelTary to interrupt, 
in order to give a Ihoit account of the rivers, bridges, and roads, I fliall obferve, that 
thefe parts not being of a height fufliicient to expole them to an eternal froft, they are 
covert with a kind of rulh rcfembling the gcniila Hifpanica, but much more foft and 
flexible. It is about half or three quarters of a yard in height, and, when of its full 
magnitude, its colour is like that of dried genifta Hifpanica. But where the fnotiv 
remains fome time on the ground without melting, none of thefe plants growing in 
habitable climates are found. There are indeed others, though few, and even thefe 
never exceed a certain height. Above this traft, nothing is feen but ftones and fand 
all the way up to the beginning of the ice. 

In thefe p^s, where the above rulh is tne principal produQ:, the foil is as little 
adapted to cultivation; but produces a tree, which the inhabitants call Quinual, the 
nature of which very well fuits the roughnefs of the climate. It is of middling height, 
tufted, and the timber ftrong ; its leaf of a long, oval form, thick, and of a deep green 
colour. Though it bears the fame name as the grain called Quinua, of which we have 
fpoken elfcwhere, ?nd which grows in great plenty, the latter is not, however, the 
produftion of this tree j nor has the plant, on which it grows, any thing in common 
with it. , 

The climate proper for quinua is alfo adapted to the produce of a little plant, which 
the Indians call Palo de Luz. It is co!nmon|y about the height of two feet, confifting 
of ftalks which grow out of the ground, and proceed from the fame root. Thefe 
fteras are ftraight, and fmooth up to the top-, from which grow little branches with very 
fmall leaves. All of thefe nearly rife to the fame height, except the outer ones, which 
are of a Icfs fize: it is cut clofe to the ground, whore it is about three lines in diameter; 
and being kindled whilfl green, gives a light equal to that of a torch, and, with care 
taken to fnuff it, lafts till the whole plant is burnt. 

In the fame place grows alfo the achupalla, confifting of fevenl ftJks, fomething 
refembling thole of the fabilla; and as the new fhoot up, the moft: outward grow old 
wd dry, and form a kind of trunk, with a great nur^ber of horizcmtal leaves, hollow 
in the middle; and this, when not very large, is eatable El:e that of the palmitos. 

. ^Towards the extremity of the part where the rufh grows, and the cold begins to 
hicreafe, is found the verctable called Puchugchu, with round leaves growing together 
% 4 ts to r^irefent a ve^ imooth bulb, having nothing in them but the roots: and as 
mm mereafe, the outward cafe of leaves dilates into the form of a rouad loaf, ufualiy 
a loot 0| two in he%ht, and the feme in diameter; on this account, they are alfo called 
I^oavyti iW Onions. When in their vigour, they are of fo hardy a nature, that a ftanip 
a or the tread of a mule, makes no impreffion on them ; but when 

4 m are esflly broken, in the middle ftate, betwixt the full ftrength 
of theH!' Wftlanice 4eC9y of thdir roots by age, they have an tlaftic i^uahty, 
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yielding with a tremulous motion to the preffure of the foot, and on its being t^ken off, 
recover their form. 

In the places where the puchugchu thrives beft, alfo, grows the canchalagua, the 
virtues of which are well known in Europe. Hie form of this is like a very thin rufli 
or ftraw; bears no leaves, but has a few fmali feeds at its extremity. It is medicinal, 
and particularly ufeful as a febrifuge; its tafle is bitter, which it iafily communicates 
cither by infufion or decotlion. In this country, it is chiefly ufed as a fweetener of the- 
blood, though tltought to be of a hot quality. -It grows in great quantities, and is 
found bolli among the puchugchu, and in other parts on the heath, where the cold is 
lefs intenie. 

Arotlter plant, not lefs valuable for its virtues, and growing chiefly in thofe dreadful 
defrrts where, either from the feverity of the cold or perpetual fnows, or from flu‘ 
br.tlnefs of the foil, nothing elfc is produced, is found the fo celebrated calaguala ; its 
height is about fix or eight inches, and naturally fpreads iifelf in thin Items along the 
fand, or clirtibs up the rocks. Thefe branches, in their form, rofcinble the fibril of 
the roots of the other plants, being not above tw’o or three lines in their greatell tliick- 
nefs, round, and full of little knots, where they bend round like the tendrils of a viiu'. 
They have a thin pellicle of a loofe texture, which of itfclf feparates when the plant 
dries. The mofl lingular virtue of tiiis plant is for all kinds of impoflhumes, internal 
or external, which it difeufl’es .and heals in a very liilk; time. I’hc manner of admini- 
ftering it is by decodion, of which a very little ferves ; or, after bruifing it, to infufe it 
in wine, and take it falling for three or four days, and no longer, its good eifects in 
that time being ufually confpicuous; and being extremely hot, it might prove perni¬ 
cious, if taken in greater quantity thiiu abfolutely uecelTary ; for which reafou only, 
three or four pieces, each about an inch and a half in length, are ufed for the infufion, 
and W'ith fuch fort of wiiu? as will be/l correcl its birternefs. Though this excellent 
herb grows in moll of thofe froiieti deferts, yet the belt is that in the fouthern province 
of Peru. I’he leaves are very fmall, and the few it bears grow ipontiguous to the 
flem. 

The paramos, or barren heaths, llkewife yield the contrayorva, which makes a part 
of the materia mt'dica in Europe, and is confidered as an excellent alexipharmic. I'his 
is alfo a creeping plant, w'ith a leaf, of about three or four inches in length, and a little 
more than one in bi cadth, thick, the back part of it exceeding foft to the touch, 
and of a deep green. The other fide is alfo fmooth, hut of a light green. On its 
Hem grows a large bloflbm, confilling of many flowers inclining to a violet colour; 
but neither thefe nor the otlier flowers, which grow in great abundance in thefe coun¬ 
tries, according to its feveral climates, are much elleemed; fo that, when wanted, the 
readielt way is to fend and have them cut fi om the plant. 

Tliough the feverity of the air on the deferts is fuch, that all animals cannot live 
there, yet they aflbrd many beafts of venery, which feed on the ftraw or rufli peculiar 
to thofe parts; and fome of tlnjfc creatures arc met with on the higheft mountains, 
where the cold is intolerable to the human fpecies. Among the ruflies are bred great 
numbers of rabbits, and foine foxes, both which, in their appearance and qualities, 
rcfcmblc thofe of Carthagena and other parts of the Indies. 

The ordy birds known in thofe rigorous places are partridges, condors, and zumba- 
dores or hummers. 'J'he partridges differ fomething from thofe of Europe; they 
nearly refemble the quail, and are very fcarce. . 

’I’hc condor is the largeli iiird in thefe parts of the world ; its colour and appearance 
refemble thofe of the galinazcs, and fometimes it foars from the higheft mountains fit 
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as to be almoft out of fij;ht: and by its being feldom fcen in low places, a fubtile air 
feems beft to agree with it j though fome, which have been tamed when young, live 
in the villages and plantations. Like the galinazos, they are extremely carnivorous, 
and are known frequently to feize and fly away with lambs that feed on the heaths: of 
this I happened to .fee an inftance, in my way down from the fignal of Lalangufo to¬ 
ward the plantation of Pul, lying near the bottonv of thofe mountains. Obferving, on 
a hill adjoining to that where I was, a flock of flieep in great confufion, 1 faw one of 
thefe condors flying upwards from il with a lamb betwixt its claw’s; and, when at forae 
height, dropt it; then, following it, took it up, and let it fall a fecond time, when it 
winged its way out of fight, for fear of the Indians, w'ho, at the cries of the boys and 
barkings of the dogs, were running towards the place. 

In fome deferts this bird is common; and, as it preys on the flocks, the Indians are 
not wanting in their endeavours to catch them. One of the ways is, to kill a cow, or 
other beaft, when of no further ufe, and to rub the flefli with the juice of fome potent 
herbs, whicli they afterwards carry away; for otherwife the bird, fenfible of them by 
natural inftinct, would not touch the flefli. Further, to take oft' the fmell, they bury 
the flclh till it becomes putrid, and then expofe it; when the condors, allured by the 
fmell of the carcafe, haften and greedily feed on it, till the herbs operate fo as to ren¬ 
der them quite fenfclefs and incapable of motion : the Indians feize the opportunity, and 
deflroy them. They likewife catch them with fprings laid near fome flelh; but mch is 
the forco of this bird, that, with a ftroke of its wing, it fometimes knocks down the 
man who approaches it. 'I’heir wing alfo ferves them as a Ihield, by which they ward 
off blows, without receiving any hurt. 

The zumbador, or hummer, is a night bird, peculiar to the mountainous deferts j 
and they are feldom feen, though frequently heard, both by the linging, and a ftrange 
humming made in the .lir by the rapidity of their fljght, and which may be heard at the 
diftance of fifty toifes ; and when near, is louder than that of a rocket. Their finging 
may indeed be ctflled a kind of cry, lefembling that of night-birds. In moonlight 
nights, when they more frequently make their appearance, we have often watched to 
fee their fize and the celerity of their motion; and though^hey paffed very near us, 
we never were able to form any idea of iheir magnitude; all that we could fee, was a 
white line which they formed in their flight through the air ; and this was plainly per¬ 
ceivable, when at no great diftance. We promifed the Indians a reward if they would 
procure us one; but all they could do was to procure a young one, fcarce fledged, 
though it was then of the fize of a partridge, and all over fpcckled with dark and light 
brown ; the bill was proportionate arrd ftratt; the aperture of the noftrils much larger 
than ufual, the tail finall, and the wings of a proper fize for the body. According to 
our Indians, it ’is with the noftrils that it makes fuch a loud humming. This may, in 
fome meafure, contribute to it; but the effect feems much too great for fuch an inftru- 
ment j efpecially as at the time of the humming it alfo ules its voice. 

Among the valleys and plains formed by thefe mountains, are many mJirfhy places, 
occafioned by the great variety of fmall ftreams of water; and in thefe breed great 
numbers of a bird called Canclon, a name perfectly expreffive of its ’ tanner of fing¬ 
ing. It very much refembles the bandurria, though the fpecics be different: it exceeds 
the bignefs of a large goofe, has a long thick neck, and a head fomething refembling 
that bird., The bill is ftraight and thick, and its legs and feet thick and ftrong. The 
outwartf feathers of the wing are of a dark brown, thofe of the infide of a pure white ; 
but the other parts of the body fpotted. At the meeting of the wings they have two 
fours, projefting to.the length of an inch and a half, as their defence. The male and 
female are infeparable, whether flying, or on the grcnind, where they moftly keep them- 
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felves, never taking flight except acrofs a valley, or. when purfued. The flefli eats very 
well, after being kept three or four days to lelfen its natural touglmefs. Thefe birds 
are alfo found in places lefs cold than the mountainous deftTts; but here, indeed, they 
are foraething different, having on the forehead a kind of cartilaginous horn ; but both 
thefe and the other fpecies have a crefl on their head. , 

The gardens of all kinds in the villages are much frequented by a bird very rernark- 
able both for its fmallnefs and the vivid colours of its feathers. It is generally called 
Picaflores, or flower-pecker, from its hovering o^'cr them, and fucking their juices 
without lacerating or fo much as difordering them. Its proper name is Quinde, though 
it is alfo known by thofe of Rabilargo and Sifongero, and in England by that ol 
humming-bird. Its whole body, with its plumage, docs not exceed the bignefs of a 
middle-fized nutmeg ; the tail is ufually near three times the length of the whole body, 
yet has but few feathers; its neck is fhort ; the head proportioned, with a very brilk 
eye; the bill long and llender, white at the beginning and l)Iack at the end : tlie wings 
are alfo long and,narrow. Moft of the body is green, fpotted with yellow anil blue. 
Some are higher coloured than others ; and all arc variegated with flrea.ks, as it were, 
of gold. Of this bird, alfo, there arc various fpecies, diflinguifhed by their fizc and 
colours. This is thought to be the fmalleft of all known birds ; the leiuule lays but 
two eggs at a time, and thofe no bigger than peas. They build in trees, and the cotirfell 
materials of their nefls arc the'finefi ftraws they can pick up. 

In the parts of this country, which are neither taken up by mountains nor forefts, only 
tame animals are met with ; whence it is probable, that formerly its native fpecies were 
but very few ; moll of thefe having been introduced by the Spaniards, except the llama, 
to which the Indians added the name of run;i, to denote an Indian Ihccp, that bcaft be¬ 
ing now underllood by the runa-llama ; though, properly, llama is a general name im¬ 
porting beaft, in oppofition to the jiuman fpecies. 'I'liis animal, in fevcral particulars, 
refembles the camel: as in the Ihape of its neck, head, and fomc other parts ; but has 
no bunch, and is much fmaller; cloven-footed, and diffci i nt in colour; for though moH 
of them are brown, fome are white, others black, and others of dilferent colours : its pace 
refembles that of a camel,%nd its height equal to that of an afs betwixt an year and two 
old. The Indians ufe them as beafts of carriage ; and they anfwer very well for any 
load under a hundred weight. They chiefly abound in the jurifdidion of Riobamba, 
there being fcarce an Indian who has not one for carrying on his little traflick from one 
village to another. Anciently the Indians ufed to eat the flefli of tliem, and flill continue 
to make that ufe of thofe which are paft labour. TIk ) lay there is no difl'erence be¬ 
twixt it and mutton, except that the former is fomething fwoeter; it is a very docile 
creature, and eafdy kept. Its whole defence is, to ejeit from its noftrils foine vifeofi- 
ties, which is faid to give the itch to any on which they fail; fo that the Indians, who 
firmly believe this, are very cautious of provoking the llama. 

In thefouthern provinces of Peru, namely, in Cufeo, LaPaz, La Plata, and the adja¬ 
cent parts, are two other animals, not very different from the llama : thefe are the vicuna 
and the guanaco; the only difl’erence between them being, that the vicuna is fomething 
fmaller, its wool fhorter and finer, and brow'n all* over the body, except the belly, 
which is whitifh. The guanaco, on the contrary, is much larger, its wool long and 
harfh ; but the Ihape of both is pretty near alike. Thefe laft are of great fervice in the 
mines, carrying metals in fuch rugged roads as would be iraprafticable to any other 
beafl. V * . 

In the j^oufes is bred a creature called chucha ; but in the other fouthern provinces it 
is known^bytfae Indian name of niuca-muca; it refembles a rat, but confiderably big¬ 
ger, with a long fnout, not unlike that of a hog; the feet and tail are exadly the fame 
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as thofe of a rat, but the hair is longer and black. In the lower part of its belly, from 
the beginning of the ftotnach to the natural orifice of the fex, runs a fort of bag, formed 
of two membranous fkins, which growing from the lower ribs, and joining in the mid¬ 
dle, follow the conformation of the belly, which they inclofe: in the middle of it is an 
aperture extending about two-thirds of its length, and which the creature opens and 
fhuts at pleafure by means of mufcles, doubtlefs formed by nature for this purpofe. 
After bringing forth her young, llie depofits them in this bag, and carries them as a 
fecond pregnancy till they are fit for weaning ; fhe then relaxes the mufcles, and the 
young come out as a fecond brood. Monfieur de Juffieu and M. Seniergucs, when at 
Quito, made dfti ex]jeriment, at which Don George Juan and I were both prefent. The 
darn had been dead three days, and began to fmell very dilagreeably the orifice of the 
bag remained flill fliut, but the young ones we found full of life within, each with a 
teat in his mouth, from which, at the time we took them off, fome fmall drops of milk 
came out. I'he male I never faw : but was told that it was of the fame bignefs and 
ffiape as the female, except the bag ; the tcfticles of this creature are of an enormous 
difproportirm, being of the fixe of a hen’s egg. It is a very fierce enemy to all tame 
birds, and does a great deal of damage in the maize fields. Tire Indians eat the flefli, 
and fiiy it is not at all difagreeable ; but few Europeans have much veneration for their 
talle or cookery. 


GHAP. IX. —- Phenomena obfcrvcd in the mountainous Deferts and other Parts of this 
Province, Hunting Matches. Dexterity of the American Horfes. 

TO the befoi’e-mcntioncd particulars of the mountainous deferts, I lhall fubjoin the 
phenomena feen there, as fubjefts equally meriting the curiofity of a rational reader. At 
iirft we were greatly furprifed with two, on account of their novelty ; but frequent ob- 
fervations rendered them familiar. One we faw^ in Pambamarca on our firll afeent 
thither ; it was a triple circular iris. At break of day the whole mountain was cncom- 
palTed with very thick clouds, which the rifing of the fun difperfed fo far as to leave 
only fome vapours of a tenuity not cognizable by the fight : on the oppofite fide 
to that where the fun rofe, and about ten toifes diltanf from the place where 
we were ftanding, we faw, as in a looking-glafs, the image of each of us, the 
head being as it were the centre of three concentric iris’s; the laft or moft external 
colours of one touched tlie firft of the following; and at fome dillance from them all, 
was a fourth arch entirely white. Thefe were perpendicular to the horizon ; and as 
the perfon m(^ved, the phenomenon moved alfo in the fame difpofition and order. But 
what was moll remarkable, though we were fix or feven together, eve-y one faw the 
phenomenon with regard hinifelf, and not that relating to others. 'I’he diameter of the 
arches gradually altered with the afeent of the fun above the horizon j and the pheno¬ 
menon itfelf, after continuing a long time, infenfibly vanifhed. In the beginning, the 
diameter of the inward iris, taken from its lall colour, was about five degrees and a 
half, and that of the white arch, which circumferibed the others, not lefs'than fixty-feven 
degrees. , At the beginning of the phenomenon, the arches feeined of an oval or ellipti- 
tical figure, like the dilkd' the fun, and afterwards became perfeftly cir- >. lar. Each of 
the leaft was of a red colour, bordered with an orange, and the lall followed by a bright 
yellow, which degenerated into a llraw colour; and this turned to a green. But in all, 
the external colour remained red. 

On the naountains we alfo had frequently the pleafure of feeing Arches formed by the 
light of the moon j partjcularly one on the 4th of April 1 738, about eigiit at night, on 
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the plain of Turubamba. But the moft lingular was one feen by Don George J^uan, on 
the mountain of Quinoa-loraa, on the 2 2d of May 1739, at eight at night. Thefc 
arches were entirely white, without the mixture of any other colour, and formed along 
the flope or fide of a mountain. That which Don George Juan faw confifted of three 
arches, touching in the fame point: the diameter of the inner arch was fixty degrees; 
and the breadth of the white mark, or delineation, took up a fpaie of five degrees; 
the two others were, in every refpeft, of the fame dimenfions. 

The atmofphere, and the exhalations from the .foil, feem more adapted than in any 
other place for kindling the vapours; ^meteors being here more frequent, and often very 
large, laft longer, and are nearer the earth, than the like phenomena feen*in other parts. 
One of thefe inflammations, of a very extraordinary largenefs, was feen at Quito whilft 
we were there. I cannot exaSly determine the date of its appearance, the paper on 
which I had wrote an account of it being loll, when I was taken by the Englifli: but 
the particulars, which 1 remember, are as follow : 

About nine at night, a globe of fire appeared to rife from the fide of Mount Pichin- 
cha; and fo large, that it fpread a light all over the part of the city facing that moun¬ 
tain. The houfe where I lodged looking that way, 1 was furprized with an extraordi- 
nary light darting through the crevices of the window flutters. On this appearance, 
and the buftlc of the people in the ftreets, I haftened to the window, and came time 
enough to fee it in the middle pf its career, which continued from weft to fouth, till i 
loft fight of it, being intercepted by the mountain of Paiiecillo, which lies in that quar¬ 
ter. It was round, and its apparent diameter about a foot. I faid that it feenied to rife 
from the fides of Pichincha: for to judge from its courfc, it was behind that mountain 
where this congeries of inflammable matter was kindled. In the firft half of its vifible 
courfe, it emitted a prodigious effulgency, then gradually b^an to grow dim, fo that at 
its occultation behind the Panecillo, its light was very faint. 

I fliall conclude this chapter with an account of the manner of hunting, which is the 
only diverfion in the country, and in which they paflfionately delight. Indeed the moft 
remarkable circumftance in it is the ardour and intrepidity of the hunters; and which a 
ftranger, at firft, will naturally confider as mere raflmefs, till he fees perfons of the 
greateft prudence, after having made one fingle trial, join in thefe parties, trufting en¬ 
tirely to their horfes; fo that it is rather t® be termed a dextrous and manly exercife, 
and proves the fuperiority both of the riders and horfes to the moft celebrated in Europe; 
and that the boafted fleetnefs of the latter is dullnefs, when compared to the celerity 
with which thofe of America run over mountains and precipices. 

The huntmg is performed by a great number of people, who are divided into two 
claffes, one on horfeback, the other on foot, who are generally Indians. The bufmefs 
of the latter is, to roufe the beaft, and that of the others, to hunt it; They all, at 
break of day, repair to the place appointed, which is generally on the fummit oft the 
paramos. Every one brings his greyhound; and the horfemen place themfelves on the 
higheft peaks, whilft thofe on foot range about the breaches, mjtking a hideous noife in 
order to ftart the deer. Thus the company extend themfelves three or four leagues, 
or more, according to their numbers. On the ftarting of any game, the horfe which 
firft perceivts it fets off j and the rider, being unable to guide or ftop him, purfues the 
chace fometimes down fuch a fteep flope, that a man on foot, with the greateft care, 
could hardly keep his legsj from thence up,a dangerous afeent, or alongfide of a 
mounoin, that a perfon, not ufed to this exercife, would think it much Met to Arow 
bu^elf <;>ut of the fiiddie, than commit his life to the precipitate ardour of the horfe. 

Thus 
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Thus they continue till they come up with the game, or till, after following it four or 
five leagues, the horfes tire. Thofe in the other ftations, on perceiving one horfe on 
its -immediately ftart;*and thus the whole company are foon in motion; fome 
haftenipg to meet the beaft, tiid others following the criace; fo that in fuch multitudes 
it is very feldom his good fortune to efcape. The horfes here do not wait for the riders 
to animate them; they fet forward immediately on feeing another on full fpeed on a 
different mountain, or at the fliouts of the huntfmen, or cries of the dogs, though at 
ever fo great a diftance, or even by ubferving in a dog the lead motion that he feents 
the game. One fuch circumftance is fufficient for thefe horfes: and it then becomes 
prudence in the rider to give him his way, and at the fame time to let him feel the fpur 
to carry him over the precipices. But, at the fame time, let him be very attentive to 
keep the faddle; for on fuch declivities the lead negleft throws the rider over the 
horfe’s head: the confequence of which, fither by the fall, or by being trampled upon, 
is generally fatal. Thefe horfes arc called paramos, being backed and cxercifed in run¬ 
ning over fuch dangerous places. Their ufual pace is trotting. There is indeed another 
fpecies called aguilillas, equally remarkable for their fwiftnefs and fecurity. Though 
the aguilillas only pace, they equal the longed trot of the others: and fome of them are 
fo fleet, that no other horfe can match them even at full gallop. I once was mader of 
one of this kind; and which, though none of the racers, often carried me in twenty-nine 
minutes from Callao to Lima, which is two meafiired leagues and a half, though not- 
withdanding great part of the road was very bad and deny; and in twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine minutes brought me back again, without ever taking off the bridle. '^Lhis 
I can affert from my own experience. Thefe horfes are very feldom known to gallop 
or trot; ami it is a very difficult matter even to bring them to it by teaching, though 
the trotting horfes foon come into pacing. The pace of* the aguilillas is by lifting up 
the fore and hind leg of the fame fide at once; but mdead of putting the hinder foot 
in the place where the fore foot was, as is the ufual way of other pacing horfes, they 
advance it farther, equal to that on the contrary fide, or fomething beyonefit; that thus, 
in each motion, they advance twice the fpacc of the common horfes. Befides, they are 
very quick in their motions, and remarkably eafy to the rider. 

Other horfes, not of this breed, are taught the fame manner of pacing, and perfonn 
it with eafe and expedition, as thofe in whoni it is a natural quality; neither fpecies are 
handfome, but very gentle and docile; full of fpirit and intrepidity. 


CHAP. X. —• yf Jhort Account of the many Silver and Gold Mines in the Province (f 
Quito ; and the Method of extra^ing the Metal 

• 

IfiE chief riches of the kingdom of Peru, and the greated part of the Spanifli pof- 
feffions on the continent, being the mines, which fpread hheir ramifications through the 
whole'extent of thefe countries; that province is judly accounted the mod vmuable 
where* the mines are mod numerous, or at lead, where the greated quantity of itietal is 
procured. The fertility of the foil, the exuberant harveds with wl^h the labourer’s 
toil is rewarded, wtould lofe much of their advantage, had not the pre-tous Contents in 
the bowels of the etffth exercifed the ingenuity of the miner. The fertile paftures which 
fd ji^hly oovw the country, are difregasded, if the dones upon trial are not found to 
^wer Hte avioity df the ailSds; and the plentiful produftions of the earth, which are 
in relht^th^ rndfl; exedient gifts df nature, for the fupport and comfort of human life, 
art undervalued smd flighted, unlefs the mountains contain rich veins of a fine filvef, 
VOL. xnr. 3 y. Thusi 
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Hra^ contrary to the nature qf things, the nanje of rich fe beftowed'nn tfant 
Inhere moft mines are worked, thou^ fo entirely deftitofe of the other more neee^^ 
produfts, that the great number of people employed m the mines are under a 
of being fupplied from other parts: and thole province^, whofe paftures are coter^ 
with flocks and herds, whofe fields yield plentiful harvefts, and their trees bend beneath 
rich fruits, under the fertilizing influence of a benign climate, but deftituie of mines, or 
forgotten through negled, are looked upon as poor; and indeed, except in the plentiful 
furrace of the earth, make no wealthy appearance.* This is the cafe here j and the rea- 
fon of it is evident: thofe countries arc as ftaples for filver and gold, which arc taken 
from the bowels of the earth only to be fent into diftant nations with all poflible dili¬ 
gence, their native country being that where they make the leaft ftay: and the fame 
prafiice is obferved to be carried on, no Icfs eagerly, throughout every town and village 
m the Indies; for, as they cannot well do without European goods, the gold and filver 
of America muft be paid m exchange for them. 

In a province where no mines are worked, the fertility of the foil, and goodnefs of 
its produfls are neglefted j for the fcarcity of money reduces them to fuch a low price, 
that the hulbandman, for want of an incentive to any afliduous induftry, inltead of fow- 
ing and planting all he could, confults only what he may vend according to ihe common 
confumption, befides what is neceflfary for the fupporl: of his family. And as the whole 
return of what he receives for his fruits and grain, even when he is fo fortunate as to 
export any, goes away again in exchange for European goods, the fcarcity pf money 
fbu continues, and he is fo poor as fometimes poffibly to want even neceflaries. It is 
otherwife in provinces abounding with mines', for thefe being the objeds of the atten¬ 
tion and labours of its inhabit^ts, there is a continual circulation of money. What is 
carried out, is replaced by that drawn from the mines. Nor are they even in want of 
European goods, or dm produce (jf the more fertile countries, plenty of traders from all 
parts refortmg to places near the mines, as the original feats of gold and filver. But 
that province where the richnefs of the mines and of the foil concenter, is douhtlefs 
preferable to thofe where nature has given only one of thefe advantages. Quito may 
jullly be clafled among the former, being that province which of all Peru is the moft 
fertile in grain and fruits; the moft populous, and ejjecially in Spaniards; abounds 
moft in cattle; has the moft manufadures^ and excels m them; and in mines, if not 
the richeft, yet equal to any of the others, on which nature has poured out thefe her 
choiceft favours. But it feems as if nature, unwilling to diftinguifn this by an abfolute 
happinefs, has denied it a fuitable concourfe of people,^ that it might not at once have a 
full enjoyment of all the benefits lavifhed on it, there being no reafon which can difcul- 
pate the inhabitants of Quito in tif^negled of the mines. For though the number of 
them difeovered be very great, and afford a very probable conjedure that the Cordfi- 
leras muft contain many more; yet very few are worked, particularly withinIfeefe 
jurifdidion^ Thus the riches' of the country lie buried, and without than the fertility 
of the foil cannot fupply their want; fo as to fpread through the province an opulence 
like that obfervable in the other provinces of Peru, where, by the circulation of filver, 
there k an univerfal appearance of affluence, gaiety, and fplendour. 

, Of the great number of mines within the province of Quito, fome were formerly 
vyi^kcd which at prefent are abandoned. The covmtry then was fenfible of its advan* 
remembrance of the general opulence ot thofe times, refiilting from the 
of, the mines, ftift lubfifts. Not onl^ the cajfltal, but the idwnsi, alad 
v^y populous: aOd many of its inhabitants wete frunouB aH 
plhdi^ous wealth. The rich mines withm the^jaiHl^dion u:if Mecas,. 
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mte inecoTCiably loft by a revolt of the Indians; and in procefs of time the very 
remeotbranee of their fituadon was obliterated. The mines of Zamma have been 
abaiuhmed, the art of working the ore being loft, for want of^ a fufticicnt nunjber of 
pibple to apply themfelves to «: and the lame decline is now feen all over the province. 
The fertility, as natural to the climate, ftill continues in all its plenty: but fcai%e the 
lhadow of its former luftre and munificence remains; and that enormous wealth, in 
which it gloried is now no more, for if its prcwiuits and raanufadures bring in con- 
liderable quantities of filver from Lima and Valles, all is expended on European goods $ 
fo that, as I obferved, littjp of that gold and filver, fo common in the more foqthera 
provinces, is to be fccn here. 

The only part of the province of Quito, which, under this unhappy change, preferves 
its ancient opulence, is the department within the government of Popayan^ which 
throughout abounds in gold mmes, and great numbers of them are ftill worked. To 
gratify the curious, I ftiall give an account of the principal, and the manner of working 
the gold ore; as it is different from that ufed in the mines of Caxa; after which, I 
lhall mention the other mines known within that province. 

Every part of the jurifdiclion of Popayan abounds in mines of gold; and though in 
fome departments more are worked than in others, yet they all yield gold: and new 
mines are daily difcovered and worked; which, under all the inclemencies of the airj 
in Ibme parts fills its towns with inhabitants. Among the. departments belonging to the 
province of Quito, the richeft in gold are thofe of Cali, Buga, Almaguar, and Barba- 
coas, fome of its mines being always more or lefs worked; and with this Angular 
advantage in its gold, of never being mixed with any heterogeneous body; confequently 
no mercury is requifite in extrafling it. 

The gold mines in thefe parts are not Caxa mines, a^ thofe of dilver and many of 
gold are; that is, they are not contained and confined as it were betwixt two natural 
walls: but the gold is found difperfed and mixed with the earth and gravel j as fands 
are found mingled with earths of different fpecies. Thus the whole difficulty confifts in 
feparating the grains of gold from the earth; and this is very eafily done, though other- 
wife it would be impraflicable, by running conduits of water. This method is alfo 
e<|ually neceffary in the Caxa mines, where the filver and gold are intimately united 
with other bodies, as, after having gone throtigh the operation of the quickfilver, which 
their quality renders indifpenfable, it is waflied in order to feparate the remaining filth. 
After tha' laft operation the amalgama is pure, confifting entirely of quickfilver, and 
gold or filver, accordmg to the fpecies which has been worked. 

The manner, throughout the w’hole jurifdifldtMi of Popayan, for extrafling the gold, 
is, to dig the ore out of the earth, and lay it in a large cocha, or vefervoir made for 
that purpofe; and when this is filled, water is conveyed into it through a conduit: 
theyShen vigoroufly ftir the whole, which foon turns to a mud, and the lighteft parts 
ate conveyed away through another conduit, which ferves as a di-ain; and tms work is 
cMttIhued till only the moft ponderous parts, as little ftones, fand, and the gold, remain 
at the bottom. I’he next part of the pyogrefs is, to go into the cocha with wooden 
buckets made for this purpofe, in which they take up the fediment; t^en todVidg diem 
circularly and uniformly, at the fame time changing the waters, the Idl j.vAd^us parts 
are feparated; and at laft the gold remains at the bottom of the bucket, dear from all 
mixture, it is generally found in grains as fmall as thofe of fand j and for that reafon 
called orcl en polvo} diough fometimes pepitas, or feeds, are fbnnd among it, of differy* 

fiaes, but gently th% run fmall. The wat)er iffuing from, this co^a is flopped 
att'ifUimheT.coDtritln a.fttde beneath it,-and there undergoes a like operation; in order 
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and funk fo low, that though frequent fearcheshave been made after it, the vein could 
not be found. At laft, in the year 1743, a perfbn difeovered it by an accident of the 
fame nature that had deftroyci it; a violent tempeft happened, during which, a torrent 
of water gulhed out throiiglv the former entrance of the mine. The perfon,. mter- 
preting this accident as a pro /idential indication, immediately undertook the working 
of it; and it has fully anfucred Itis expectations. 

Within the jurifdidtion of this province are many other mines, which appear to have 
been worked at diUerent times, and* to have yielded a great quantity of metal. The 
nature of the country f erns belt adapted to gold mines; though there are feveral filver 
veins, which appeal^ to be very rich, and accordingly ah account of them is entered in 
the feveral revenue oflices, and in the I'ecords of the audience of Quito. Some have 
been lately worked, though with little encouragentent; of this number may be faid 
to be that of Guacaya, in the jurildictiou of Zicchos, on the frontiers of Latacunga ; 
and arujther likewife of filver, about two leagues from the former. Both were worked 
foine time, but :u:ver beyond tlie furfacc of the earth, the undertakers not having a 
fufticient Hock of their own to work them in form; and the afliltance they folicifed was 
denied. 'I'he moll celebrated lilver mine in all this dillricl, is that called Sarapullo, 
about eighteen leagues from the fame town of Zicchos. 'I’liis alfo was opened, but 
difeontinued through the iullabiliiy of the undertaker, and the want of proper 
allillance. 


In thenther jurifdiclion, as well as in that of Latacunga, arc all the indications of rich 
mines, though the number of them difeovered is much lefs. The mountain of Pichinchais, 
by the inhabitants of Quito, thought to contain immenfe treafures ; and the grains of gold, 
found in the lands of the waters which iflue from it, greatly countenance the opinion; 
though there is not the Icafl velUge all over the mountain, that formerly any mine was 
dilcovered or worked there. But the latter is no ^reat objeftion ; as the difruptions 
caufed by ilorms, or procefs of time, are fuch as fometimes might entirely choak them 
up, and cover them fo as to leave no traces of their exiltence ; and a fuitable diligence 
and care have not been ufed for the difeovery of any. Belidcs this mountain, its whole 
Cordillera, together with the ealtern chain of Guamani, and many other pajjg# equally 
abound with the like appearances of rich mines. * 

In the dillrifts of Otabalo, and the towrl of San Miguel de Ibarra, in the territories 


of the village of Cayambe, along the fidcs and eminences of the vail mountain Cayam- . 
buro, arc Hill remaining fome monuments in confirhtation of the traditioii, that, before 
the conqueft, mines were worked there, whiejh^ yielded a vaft qujm^ of metal. 
Among leveral mountains near the village of Mir^, famed for their anitient riches, is 
one called Pachon, from wdiich an inhabitant of village is cqrtainly knoWfl to have 
collected, a few years ago, a vail fortune. Non© of thrfe are worked : a particular, 
nothing llrange to him who fees how the mines late’y diftipveiedLjarB neglftjfted, though 
their quality is fuHiciently known. ^ ^ ^ ^ y 

'The whole country of Palladlanga, in the jurifditlion of the Riobaueftba, 

is full of mines of gold and filver: and the whole jurildidlion abounds with th<liii to 
fuch a degree, that one perfon with whom I was acqu^nted i» that town, ^nd w&, by 
his civilities to us and the French academicians, leemed to has© ^ ' A ftmble to his 


opulence, had entered, on his own account, at the mine office 
of gold^ and filver, and all of a good *quaUty. The ore Of 
miners called Negrillos, being allayed at Lima, in 17^^ 
of Don Juan Antonio de la Mota Torres, that it prqducea< ^| | ma^ 
a very aftouilhing ctrcumftance, the ufu^l prodt^i 
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could not attam the complete pofleflioii of its riches, if to the mines of gold and filter, 
nature had not added thole materials which are heceffary in extrafting the treafures 
they contain, and in the other Services of life: nor could this country be properly faid 
to be rich in mines, if it afforcucd only thofe of gold and filver; but nature, that therr 
might be no deficiency in her gift, hath alfo furnilhed it with mines of azogue;<^.^ICtick' 
filver, which are found in the foutlicrn extremity of the province, near a tht 

fame name belonging to the jurifdiction of Cuenca. Foimerly the quickfilv^--*!^: the 
gold and filver mines was funiillied from hence: but this lias been fuppreffed fo that 
at prefcnt only thofi- <^f Guanca Velica arc allowed to be worked: by which means a 
flop has been put nythofc frauds difcovered m the paymcnt.s of the fifths; the raincrsj 
in/lead of applying to the mine offices witliin their department, or the principal ftaple, 
fupplying themielves with contraband mercury. And the end has been fully anfwered 
with regard to the revenue; frauds being now much more difficult, and cohfequently Icfs 
frequent, fince the quickfilver can be had only from one mine, than when feveral were 
open. But at the fame time it is certain, that this prohibition was the principal caafe 
of the decay of the filver mines in llie province of (,>uito: and had the ic)|fe been duly 
examined, many other remedies might iia'x; been found to prevent thil^'C^bllideftuie 
practices, befidcs an abfolute obflruttion to In great a jxirt of the riches of 'tMtjCbuatryf'; 

It is the opinion of i'ome naturalilts, and the nuuks of it are indeed very evident, 
that the ground on which the city of Cuenca Itands, is enjircly an iron, mine, its veins 
Ihewing theinfelves in the chafms of fome breaches ; and the pieces taken out of the 
floughs prove it beyond difputc, not only by their colour and weight, but by b^g 
attracted by the magnet, when reduced to linall piec.e.s; and many intelligent perfons 
in thefe fpecies of mines affirm, that it not only is an iron-mine, but alfo of extreme 
richnefs ; though this has not been afcertaiitcd by experiment. 

It is alfo equally unqueflionablc, that, were it polfible to turn the indullry of the. 
inhabitants into this channel, mines of copper, tin, and lead, might alfo be diicovei^, 
though no fuch thing is at prefent known. Bur it is natural to fuppofe, that, where: 
there are fo many mines of the moll precious metals, tliofe of copper and lead are not 
wanting. In tl.e next chapter, I lhall give fome account of other, mines ; togj^th^gf with. 
the quarries of curiou.s done, and feveral ancient monuments of antiquity, that’nothing 
may be wanting towards the complete knowlcilge of this province, from which Spain 
derives fuch great advantages, . , 


CHAP. 'Xl. — Monuments of ilk ancient Indians^ in the Jurifdidlion of Quito. — Account 
of the feveral Gems and Quarries found near that City. 

THE ancient inhabitants of Peru were far enough from carrying the fciences to a»y 
perfection, before the conqueft of the country by the Spaniards. They w^e not 
titute of all knowledge of them ; but it was lo faint and languid, that it ,wto fa? froth 
being fufficient for cultivating their minds. They had alfo fome glimni«i^8,^.:d6ie 
mechanic arts; but their fimplicity, or want of tafte, was fo remarkable,.,ji*^ Uhkfs 
forced by abfolute necefliiy, they never departed from the models befij. ‘‘ipieha. The 
progrefs and improvements they made were owing to induftry, the ccantnpti diroClrefs 
of mankind. A clofe application fiipplicrj the want of fcience. Hence, after a long 
feries of tithe, and exceffive labour, they raifed works, not fo totally void'of and 
beauty, but that fome particulars raife thie admiration of an attenfiv# ofite^al^ir.; 
for irmance, were fome of thofe ftruCtures, of which we have ftill 
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which, confidering the magnitude of the works! and the few tools they were maftere 
of, their contrivance and ingenuity are really admirable. And the work itfelf, though 
deftitute of European i'ymmetry, elegance, and dilpofuion, is furprifing, even in the 
very performance of it. I 

Thefe Indians raifed works both for the convenience and veneration of pollerity. 
With thefe the plains, eminences, or lelfer mountains, are covered 'j like the F.gyptiaus, 
they had an extreme pailion for rendering tlieir burial-places remarkable. If the latter 
erefted aftonilhing pyramids, in the centrt' ol which their embalmed bodies were de- 
pofited •, the Indians, having lak! a body vvitliout burial in the place It was to red in, 
environed it wdih Hones and bricks as a t*mb; and the dependenK:, relations, and in¬ 
timate acquaintance of the deccafed, threw fo mucli eartli on it as to form a tumulus or 
eminence which they called (iuaca. 'J'he figure of thefe is not precifely pyramidical; 
the Indians feeming rather to have aft'ec'ted the imitation of nature in mountains and 
eminences. Their ufual height is about eight or ten toifes, aiul tlieir lengtli betwixt 
tw'cnty and twenty-five, and the breadth fomething lei’s ; though there are oth(;rs much 
larger. 1 have already obl'erved, tliat thefe momiiueius are very common all over this 
country; but they arc moft numerous within the jurildicUon of’ (he (own of Cayambe, 
its plains being, as it were, covered with them. 'I'fu* reafon of this is, that formerly 
here was one of their principal temples, whicli they imagined mud communicate a la- 
cred quality to all the circumjacent country, and tlieiice it was chofen for the burial- 
place of the kings and caciques of Quiio; and, in imitation of tliein, the paciques of 
all thefe villages were alfo interred there. 

The remarkable diilercnce in the magnitude ol thefe inonumciUs feems to in¬ 
dicate, that the guacas were always laitalile fo the character, digniiy, or riches 
of the perfon interred ; as indeed the great miniber of vaflals under iome of the 
moft potent caciques, concurring to raife a guaca over his body, it imill certain¬ 
ly be confiderably larger than that of a private Indian, whofe guaca was raifed 
only by his family and a few' acquaintance : w'ith them alfb w'ere buried tlieir furniture, 
and many of their inllruments, both of gold, copper, ftone, and earth : and theft! now 
arc lkctu>»bjecls of the curiofiiy or avarice of the Spaniards inhabiting the couiitrv ; 
that many of them make it a great part of their bufmefs to break up thofe guacas, in 
expeftation tif fimiing fomething valuable!; and, miiled by finding foine pieces of gold 
here and there, they f > devote themfelves to tliis fearch, as to ipend in it both tlieir 
fubdaiice and time ; though it mult he owned, that many, after a luig pcrlevi'rmcc' 
.under difappointments, have at length met with rich returns for all tiieir labour .iiui ex¬ 
pence. Two inftances of this kind happened while wd were in the couittry ; the lirll 
guaca had been opened near the village of Cayambe, in the plain of Pefillo, a llitie 
before our arrival at Quito; and out of it were taken a confulertihle, quantity of gold 
utenfils; fome of which we faw in the revenue-ollice, having been brought there as 
equivalents for the fifths. The fecond was more recently difeovered in the jurifdidioii 
of Paftos; by a Dominican friar, w'ho, from a turn of genius for antiquities, had laid 
out very large funis in this amufement; and at laft met with a guaca in which he is laid 
to have found great riches. This is certain, that he fent I’ome valuable pieces to 
the provincial of his order, and other peribns at Quito. "J'he contents of moft of them 
confift only of the fkeleton of the perfon interreil; the earthen velfels in which he tiled 
to drink chica, now called Guaqueros ; Ibmq copper axes, looking-glafl'es of the ynca- 
ftone, and things of that kind, being of little or no value, except for their»great iinti- 
quity, and their being the works of a rude illiterate people. 
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The manner of opening the guacasls, to cut tlie lower part at right angles, tlie ver¬ 
tical and horizontal line meeting in the centre, where the corpfc and its furniture are 
found. 

The flone mirrors taken out of the guacas are of two forts; one of the ynca-ftone, 
and the other of th'' gallinazo-ftone: the former is not tranfparcnt, of a lead colour, 
but foft; they are generally of a circular form, and one of the furfaces flat, with ail 
the fmoothnefs of a cryllal looking-glafs; the other oval and fomething fpherical, and 
the polifh not fo fine. They are of various fizes, but generally of three or four inches 
diameter, though 1 faw one of a foot and a half; its principal furface was con¬ 
cave, and greatly enlarged objefts ; nor could its polifh be exceeded by the befl work¬ 
men among us. The great fault of this flone is, its having fevcral veins and flaws, 
which, belides the difadvantage to the furface of the mirror, render it liable to be 
broken by any little accident. Many are inclined to think that it is not natural, bur 
artificial. I’liere arc, it mult indeed be owned, feme appearances of this, but not fuf- 
ficient for conviftion. Among the breaches in this country, feme quarries of them are 
found; and quantities continue to be taken out, though no longer worked for the ufe 
the Indians made of them. Tliis does not, however, abfolucely contradict the fufion 
of them, in order to heighten their quality, or call them into a regular form. 

The gallinazo-ftone is extremely ‘hard, but as brittle as flint: it is fo called from its 
black colour, in allufion to the colour of the bird of that name, and is in fome meafure 
diaphanou!}. This the Indians worked equally on both fides, and reduced it into a cir¬ 
cular figure. On the upper part they drilled a hole for a firing to hang it by; the 
furfaces were as fmooth as thofe of the former, and very exaftly refleCl objeCts. The 
mirrors made of this flone were of different kinds, fome plain, fome concave, and others 
convex. 1 have feen them of all kinds : and, from the delicacy of the workmanfhip, 
one would have thought thefe people had been furnifl^ed wdth all kinds of inftruments, 
and completely fkilled in optics. Some quarries of this flone are likewife met with; 
but they are entirely ncglcCled, though its tranfparency, colour, and hardnefs, befides 
its having no flaws or veins, render it very beautiful. 

The copper axes of the Indians differ very little in their fhape from ou?jy*.''and it 
appears that thefe were the infiruments with which they performed moft of their works: 
for if not the only, they are the mofi common edge-tools found among them ; and the 
whole apparent difference betwixt thofe they ufe, confifis only in fize and fhape ; for 
though they all refemble an axe, the edge in fome is more circular than in others. 
Some have a concave edge, others a point on the oppofite fide, and a fluted handle. 
Thefe infiruments were not all of copper, fome having been found of gallinazo, and of 
another flone fomething rcfembling the flint, but lefs hard and pure. this fione, 
and that of the gallinazo, are feveral points, fuppofed to have been heads of fpears, as 
thefe were their two chief infiruments or weapons : f ^r, had they ufed any other, fome 
would doubtlefs have been found among the infinite numbi.>* of guacas which have been 
opened. 

The guaqueros, or drinking-veflels, are of a very fine black earth: but the place 
where they w’crc made is utterly unknown. They are round, and with a handle in the 
/niddle, the mouth on one fide, and on the other the head of an Indian, whofe features 
are fo naturally expreffed, that very few of our workmen could equal it. Others, 
though of the fame form, are of a red earth. Befides which, there are found larger 
and fmaliei' veffels of both kinds of earth ufed in malung and keeping the chicha. 

Among the gold pieces are the nofe-jewels, which in form rel'emble the foot of a 
chalice, and very little lefs: thefe were appended to the feptum, which divides the two 
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noftrils. There are alfo found collars, bracelets, and ear-pendants, refembling the 
nofe-jewels: but all thefe are no thicker than paper : the idols, which are at full length, 
are every where hollow within; and as they are all of one piece, without any mark 
of foldering, the method they ufed in making them is .not eafily conceived. If it be 
faid that they were caft, ftill the difficulty remains how the mould could be of fuch a 
fragility as to be taken away without damagmg works, which, in all their parts, are fo 
extremely thin, 

Tlie maize has ever been the delight of the Indians ; for, befides being their food, 
their favourite liquor chichi, w'as made of it; the Indian artiils therefore ufed to Ihew 
their ikill in making ears of it in a kind of ve-y hard ffone ; and" fo perfed was the 
refer .bh'uce, thiit they couKi hardly be diif iuguilhed by ihc- eye from nature ; efpecially 
as tiie colour was imiiafed to the gieatofl perfediOii; lome reprefented the yellow 
maize, loinc the white; and in other.^, the grain.s f-’ettievl as if fmoke-dried by the 
length of time they had been kept in their houfes. The moll furprifing circumftance 
of the whole is, the manner of thetr working, \^hich, when we confider their want 
of inflrumenrs, and wretched form ol ihofc they had, appears an inexplicable inyltery : 
for either they worked with copper tools, a mettle little able to refill the hardnels of 
ftones; or, to give the nice poliffi confpicuous on their works, other flones mull have 
been ufed for tools. But the labour, fime, and patience, requifue to make only a hole 
in the galHnazos, as was made in the mirrours; and much more to give their furfaccs 
fuch a fmoothnefs and poliffi, that they are not to be diltinguilhed from the (inell glafs, 
muft have been prodigious. Thcfc are works which the moll ingenious of our artifts 
would be extremely at a lofs to produce, if they were allowed only pieces of copper 
and ftones, without any other tools or materials. It is the greateft proof of the inge¬ 
nuity of thefe people, that by mere dint of genius, and unaflifted by information, they 
ffiould attain to fuch contrivances and fuch a delicacy of workmanffiip. 

Yet all that we have faid is furpafll'ed by the ingenuity of the Indians in working 
emeralds, with which they were fupplied from the coaft of Manta, and the countries 
dependent on the government of Atacames, Coaquis or Quaques. But thefe mines 
are no^v-etitirely loft, very probably through negligence. Thefe curious emeralds art 
found in the tombs of the Indians of Manta and Acutarnes: and arc, in beauty, fize, 
and hardnefs, fuperior to thofe found in flie jurifdi£lion of Santa he ; but what chiefly 
raifes the admiration of the connoiffeur is, to find them worked, I’ome in fpherical, fonie 
cylindrical, fome conical, and of various other figures ; and all with a perfetl accuracy. 
But ri'.c imfurmountable difficulty here is, to explain how they could ivork a flone of 
fuch h?.r{!nefs; it being evident, that fleel and iron were utterly unknown to them. 
They pierced emeralds, and other gems, with all the delicacy of the prefent times, 
furnifhed with fo many tools : and the diredion of the hole is alfo very obfervable; in 
fome it pafles through the diamet; r; in others, only to the centre of the ftone, and 
coming out at its circumference they formeil triangles at a fmall diltance from one 
another : and thus the figure of the ftone, to give it relief, was varied with the diredion 
of the holes. 

After this account of the guacas of thefe idolatrous nations, the cuftoin which 
equally prevailed among the foutlicrn nations of Peru, 1 proceed to their fuperb edifices, 
whether temples, palaces, or forirclTes ; and though thofe in the kingdom of Quito are 
not the moft ftately and magnificent, the court and refidenct* of the yncas having been 
in the province of Cufeo ; yet fome of the former fufficiently denote the grandeur of 
the Indians who then inhabited it, and their fondiiefs for fuch edifices; intending as it 
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WCTe to hide the rufticity of their architedure under richnefs and magnificence which 
thw profufely beftowed on their edifices, whether of brick or ftone. 

The greateft part of one of thefe works is fUU exifting, near the town of Cayambe, 
being a temple built of unbaked bricks. It ftands on an eminence of foine height; 
its figure is perfeftly circular, and its diameter eight toifes. Of this ftrufture nothing 
now remains but the walls, which are in good condition ; and about two toifes and a 
half in height, and four or five feet in thicknefs. Tlie cement of the bricks is of the 
fame earth with that of which they ^re made : and the hardnefs of them may be con- 
ceived, from remaining lb long in a good condition expofed to the injuries of weather, 
having no cover. 

Befides the ancient tradition that this ftru£ture was one of the temples of thofe times, 
the manner of its conflruftion countenances fuch a conjecture: for its circular form, 
without any feparation in the infide, fliews it to have been a place of public refort, and 
not an)f habitation. The fmallnefs of the door renders it probable, that, though the 
yncas entered into their palaces in the chairs in which they were carried, as will be feen 
hereafter, this place they entered on foot, in token of veneration; the dimenfions of 
the door not admitting of any other manner. And, as I have before obferved, that 
one of the principal temples was not far from hence, this was probably the very 
ftrufture. 

At the extremity of the plain which runs northward from Latacunga, are ftill feett 
the walls 'of a palace of the yncas of Quito ; and is ftill called by its ancient name 
Callo. At prefent it ferves for the manfion-houfe of a plantation belonging to the 
Auguftines at Quito. If it wants the beauty and grandeur which charaCterife the 
works of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and other nations verfed in the fine 
arts; yet, if we make proper allowance for the rufticity of the Indians, and compare 
this with their other buildings, the dignity of the prioce will be abundantly confpicuous, 
in the prodigious magnitude of the materials, and the magnificence of the ftrudure. 
You enter it through a paffage five or fix toifes in length, leading into a court, round 
which are three fpacious falcons, filling the three other fides of its fquares. Each of 
thefe falcons has feveral compartments ; and belund that which faces the entrance, are 
feveral fmall buildings, which feem to have been offices, except one j and this, 
from the many divifions in it, was, in all probability, a menagerie. Though the prin¬ 
cipal parts ftill continue, the ancient work is fomething disfigured, dwellings having 
been lately built among them, and alterations made in the chief apartments. 

This palace is entirely of ftone, equal in hardnefs to flint; and the colour almoft 
black. They are exceedingly well cut, and joined fo curioufly, that the point of a 
knife, or even fo’ much as a piece of the fineft paper cannot be put betwixt them; fo 
that Aey only fhew the walls to be of different ftones, and not one entire compofition, 
but no cement is perceivable. The ftones without are all of a convex figure, but at 
the entrance of the door are plane. But there is a vifibk inequality, both in the ftones 
and in their courfes, which gives a more fingular air to the work ; for a ftnall ftone is 
immediately followed by one large and ill-fquared, and that above is inade to fit the 
inequalities of the other two, and at the fame time fill up all the interftices between the 
projedlioris and irregularity of their faces; and this in fuch perfeftion, that, whatfoever 
way they are viewed, all parts appear joined with the fame exaflnefs. TiTie height of 
thefe vraUs is about two toifes and a> half, and about three or four feet in thicknefs. 
The doors are about two toifes high, and their breadth at the bottom about three or 
four feet, but run narirowing upvwds, where the aperture is only two feet and a half. 
The doors of the. palaces, where the yncas refided, were made of fuch a height, to 
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aUaw room for the chairs in which the monarclh was carried on men^s/ftouiders i^ 
his apartment, the only place in which his feet touch^ Ae ground. It is not known 
Mother this or the other palaces of the yncas had any ilorie^ hca? »liOW they 
roofed: for thofe we examined were either open, or had been roofed by the Spaniards^ 
but it is highly probable that they covered them with boards, ^ in the form of a 
terrace, that is, fupported by beams laid acrofs: for in the walls there is nothing near 
the, ground that affords room for a conjedure, that they ever fupported any roote: on 
this horizontal roof they contrived fome flope for tarrying off the waters. The reafon, 
of contrafking their doors at the top was, that the lintel might be of one ftone ; ftir 
they had no idea either of arches or of key-ftones, as may be concluded from no fuch 
vWorks occurring among all their edifices. 

About fifty toifes north of this palace, fronting its entrance, is a m<mntain, the more 
fingular as being in the midft of a plain : its height is betwixt twenty-five and thirty 
toifes, and fo exactly, on every fide, formed with the conical roundiid’s of a fugar- 
loaf, that it feems to owe its form to induftry ; efpecially as the end of its Hope on all 
fides forms exaftly with the ground the fame angle in every part. And what feems 
to confirm this opinion is, that guacas, or maufoleums, of prodigious magnitude, were 
greatly affected by the Indians in thofe times. Hence the common opinion, that it 
IS artificial, and that the earth was taken out of tlie ‘breach north of it, where a little 
river runs, does not feem improbable. But this is no more than conjedure, not being 
founded on any evident proof. In all appearance this eminence, now called Pane- 
cillo de Gallo, ferved as a watch tower, commanding an uninterrupted view of the 
country, in order to provide for the fafety of the prince on any hidden alarm of an 
invafion, of which they were under continual apprehenfions, as will appear from the 
account of their fortreffes. 

About two leagues north-eaft of the town of Atun-Canar, or great Canar, is a for- 
trefs or palace of the yncas. It is the moft entire, the largeft, and beft built in all the 
kingdom. Clofe by its entrance runs a little river, and the back part of it termi¬ 
nates in a high and thick wall at the flope of a mountain. In the middle of it is a kind 
of oval tower, about two toifes high from the ground within the fort, but without it 
rifes fix or eight above that of the hill. In the middle of the tower is a fquare 
of four walls j which, on the fide facing the country, leave no paflage; and all its 
angles touch the circumference of the oval. On the oppofite fide only, is a very nar¬ 
row pafs, anfwering to the inward part of the tower. In the middle of this fquare is 
an a^rtment of two fmall rooms, without any communication, and the doors of them 
oppofite to the fpace which feparates them. In the iides towards the country ate 
loop-bples } and in.4critical times it was made a court of guard. Frdm the outfide of 
this oval tovrer, a wall is extended on the left fide about forty toifes, and about 
twenty-five on the right; this.wall was continued in a great number of irregular angles, 
and enclofed a large fpot of ground. It had only one entrance, which was in the fide 
oppofite to the tower, and facing the laft angle on the right near the rivulet. From 
this gate or entrance was a paffage, juft broad enough for two perfons to walk abreaft, 
and at the wall turned fhort off towards the tower, but always of the fame breadth. 
After this it winded towards the breach, and widened fo as to form a parade before the 
tower. In thefe paffages, at the diftance of every two or three paces, one fees niches 
formed within the wall, like fentry-boxes; and on the other fide two doors, which 
were, ^trances to the feme number of foldiers de logis, and feem to have fertted the 
corps tlw garrff^^ for barracks. In the inner fquare, to the left of the tower, were 
feveral aputments,; of wh^ the height, difpofition, and doors, are a fiifhcietit ptocif 
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that this Was pnofe the Priat^’s All the wails bebg full of hdflows,' refisa^fiig 

cupboards, to whkhj' as liheirtfe b two chambers of the tower, the^.niclies, ahd 
along the paffagfis,: were'a head betwixt fix and eight tocIfito *lon|, 
and three or four to diameter: the ufe of thefe probably was for hanging tip them 
arms.' ‘ ' "-"■ 

The whole mian wall on the Hope of the mountain, and defcending laterally froto 
the oval tower, is very thick, and the outfide perpendicular. Within is a large rain- 
part, and on it a parapet of an unufual height; and though the rampart reached quite 
round the wall, there was only one afcent to it, which was adjoining to the oval tower. 
The outward and inward walls are all of the fame kind of Hone, very hard and well- 
poIilheS : and difpofed like thofe of Callo. The apartments alfo were without ceiling 
or flooring, like thofe of the above-mentioned palace. 

At Pomallafta, within the jurifdiftion of the town of Guafuntos, are fome rudera 
of another fortrefs like the former; and it is a common opinion here, that there was a 
fubterraneous communication between thefe two fortificatibns j but this does not feeni 
at all probable. For befides the difiance of fix leagues, the ground is very uneven^, 
and interrupted by fome of the fmaller branches of jhe Cordilleras, breaches, and 
brooks. The inhabitants are, however, very tenacious of their opinion: and fome ' 
affirm, that a few years before our arrival in the country, a perfon entered |his fubter¬ 
raneous pafl'agt; at the fort of Canar, but, his light going but, he was obliged to return. 
They fartlier fay, that the entrance is within the fort at the foot of the tower, where 
indeed there is a fmall low door, but now choaked up with earth ; and was doubtlefs 
for fome ufe. But this does not imply that it led to the other fortrefs, as, bofides a 
great quantity of lights, there muft alfo have been here and there vent-holes or fpiracles, 
which, confiderliig the mountains, is utterly impracticable. 

Many other walls and ruins are feen all over the cauntry, both in the plains, on the 
fides of the hills, and on their fumniits; but molt in defert places, and without any 
veftige of a town or village near them; and except thefe three, they are either of 
adoves or unknown ftone, without any arrangement. The more irregular are thought 
to be the works of Indians before they were reduced by the yncas; but thofe of Callo, 
and the other two fortrelfes, by their fup^rior fymmetry, Ihew that they are of a 
later date, and built under the direftion of the yncas, who applied themfelves with 
exemplary attention to promote neceflary arts throughout all their conquefts; poffibly 
from this political view, that the people, fenfible ot the happy change, might be the 
better fubiedls. All thrfe ren^uns of antique edifices the Indians call Inca perca, the 
Yncas walls. 

Another Indian method of fortification, and of which there are ft:'ll fome rematos, 
was, to dig three or four ranges of moats quite round the tops of fuch mountains, as, 
though high and fteep, were not fubjeft to froffs: and every one on the tofide 
ftrehgthen^ by a parapet, whence they could fafely anncy the enemy. Jhefe they 
called Pucuras; and within the lafi range of moats they built barracks for the 
garrifon. Thefe kinds of forts were fo common, that one I’carce meets with a moun¬ 
tain wiAout them. On the peaks of Pambamarca, are three or j and one of 
them on the place where we fixed our fignal for the meridian triangles. In like 
manner we.found them on almoft all the other mountains; and the outward moat of 
ckcumvallation was above a league in extent. The breadth and depth of each was 
alike; but torefpeft of one another, there was not the fame uniformity, fome of them 
haring a breadth of two toifiw and even more, and others not one; and the like; 
difiemice is obfervablfe in their depth. It was, however, their conftant cite to mak^ ’ 
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the inward bank at leaft three or four feet higher than the outward, to have the greater 
advantage over the affailants. 

The junction and poliili fo much admired in all the remaining ftone-works of the 
Indians, plainly fliew, that they made ufe of forae fton<& to polim others, by rubbing 
them together; it being highly improbable that they could bring them to fuch perfec¬ 
tion with the few and awkward tools they ufed: as for the working of iron, they were 
undoubtedly ftrangers to it, there being many mines of that metal in this country, 
and not one of them with any marks of having ever been touched. And no iron was 
found among them at the arrival of the Spaniards. But, on they co^ntrary, they fhewed 
an extreme fondnefs for any thing made of that metal. 

I have already mentioned the quarries, or mines, producing the two kinds of done 
of which the Indians made their mirrors ; and which were thole moft elleemed. There 
are likewife quarries of other ftones, which, in a country where gold and lilver mines 
do not abound, would be thought valuable. Of thefe one is in the plain of Talqui, 
fouth of Cuenca; out of which are taken very large and beautiful blocks of white and 
very clear alabafter. Its only fault is its foftnefs: yet that is not fuch as to hinder ail 
kinds of works from being made of it; or rather, its cafinefs contributes to their 
perfection : nor is there any danger of large flakes flying ofi", which often fpoil an entire 
piece. The only quarries of this Hone are near Cuenca; but thofe of rock cryftal 
I have feen in many parts, from whence I have had fome very large, clear, and tranf- 
parent pieces, and of a remarkable hardnefs: but, as it is not cfteemed here, no ufe 
is made of it; fo that what is found is purely by accident. In the fame jurifdiCtion of 
Cuenca, and about two leagues north-weft of the city, not far from the villages of 
Racan and Saanfay, is a fmall mountain, entirely cGvered with flints; moftly black, 
fome of a reddifli caft, and others whitifti. But, being ftrangers to the manner of 
cutting and filing them for fire-arms, the people make no ufe of them: and on fome 
occafions, flints, either for mulkets or piftols, have been fold at Cuenca, Quito, and 
all over the country, for two rials each; but one is the common price of them, being 
brought from Europe. Confcquently, as there is here a whole quarry of them, their 
exorbitant price is wholly owing to a want of induftry, as this would in a ftiort time 
render them as expert at cutting flints as the Europeans. ' 

After the mines of metals, and the quarries of large ftones, it would be improper to 
omit the gems found in this province. I have already obferved, that the Jurifdiftion 
of Atacames and Manta formerly abounded in emeralds of a finenefs furpafling thofe 
of the mines of Santa Fe. Not a fmall number of them was deftroyed by an error of 
the firft Spaniards, who came hither, imagining that, if they were real gems, they 
would ftand the ftroke of a hammer on an anvil. The lofs of the mines of Atacames, 
and the negled of many others of gold and filver, was in fome meaftire compenfated 
by the difeovery of feveral in the jurifdidion of Cuenca; but which have been but 
little improved, though they exhibit the moft inviting figns of their great riches, 
namely, fragments of rubies; and which, intelligent perfons fay, are very fine. Thefe 
are dually found among the lands of a rapid river, not fer from the village of Azogues. 
The Indians, and others, frequently make it their bufinefs to go and walh thofe fands, 
where they find fmall fparks, about the bignefs of a lentil, and fometimes larger; 
and it is not to be queftioned but thefe are walhed away by the continual allifion of 
the water in its paffage along the mine. But the inhabitants, content with tips piddling 
work, do not trouble themfelves to trace the origin of the mine; though there is all 
the appearance in the world that it would turn to very good account. I myfelf, whfn 
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I was at that village, faw fome of thefe fparks in their natural (late; and both their 
colour and hardnefs fufHciently Ihewed that they were of a very fine fort. 

Another kind of ftone is found in great plenty all over this country. It is of a fine 
green, and harder than alabafter, though not pellucid ; but no more valued than any 
of the former; except that a fW toys or utenfiis are made of it. 

Here are alfo for re mines of fulphur, and fome parts afford vitriol; but no farther 
known than as Nature has placed them in view ; not only the improvement of them 
being entirely negledf ed, but fcarcely ^iny notice taken of thofe which lie on the furface 
of the ground; either becaufe the inhabitants ftand in no need of thofe minerals, or 
from their ftrong averfion to any thing that requires labour. 

North of Quito, betwixt two plantations, at the foot of mount Anlagua, one of 
which bears the fame name, and the other that of Coujogal, runs a very large river, 
which petrifies any wood, leaves, &c. thrown into it. I have had whole branches thus 
petrified ; and the porofity of the flem, the fibres of the rind, even the fmalleft veins 
of the leaves, and the meander of its fibril, equally difcernaiilc as when frelh cut 
from the tree. I have alfo had large pieces of timber petrified, which at firft fight ap¬ 
peared to be wood thoroughly dried ; no vifible alteration having been made in them, 
except in colour. 

With all thefe appearances, I cannot think that the wood, leaves, and the like, 
which are put into the river, arc really turned into itone of fuel) a hardnefs as that I 
experienced: but as the appearance is undeniable, 1 fliall offer an explanation of this fup- 
pofed tranfmutation. 

It muff be obferved, that the rocks and all the parts which this river waffles, are 
covered with a cruft of hardnefs little inferior to that of the main rock; and this in- 
creafes its volume, and diffinguifties itfelf from the tiriginal rock, which is fomething 
vellowifh. The inference 1 would draw from hence is, that the water of the river 
is mixed with petrifying,^ vifcid, and glutinous particles, wnich adhere to the body 
they furround: and as by theSr extreme fubtility they infinuate thenifelves through 
its pores, they fill the place of the fibres, which the water infenfibly rots off and fepa- 
rates, till at length all that was leaf or wood gives way to that petrifying matter ^ which 
ftill retains the imprefiion of the parts of tlie original, with its fcveral veins, fibres, and 
ramifications. I'or at the time of its inlinuation, the ducts of the wood, or leaves, ferve 
for a kind of mould, by which it naturally takes the entire figure wf the body into which 
it has obtruded itfelf. 

All (ffifervation I made with fome branches confirms me in this opinion: for, having 
opened them, I found fome leaves and bits of wood, which fnapped on breaking ; and 
the infide was as large as real ftone, the texture only remaining wf it-^ firft fubftance. 
Butin others, the parts confolidated by the flony matter fnapped ; ai.d the fibres, not 
having yet undergone a total corruption, retained the appearance of wood, though fome 
Were more rotten and decayed than others. 1 had alio Ibine leaves, the furface of which 
was only covered with a very fine lapideous tegument, bi.t within were eiuire leaves, 
except here and there a little mark of decay. 

It is to be obferved, that this matter much more eafily faftens on agy corruptible 
fubflance, than on the more compact and folid, as ftenes, and the lik ; the reafon of 
which is, that in one it meets with pores, in which it fixes itfelf; but having no fuch 
hold on the harder bodies, it is fbon waflied off by the agitation of the water; that if 
now and then fuch crufts are feen on itones, they never make any fenfible addition to 
their volume, though fome excrement is now coufpicuous from the difference of the 
colour; that of the petrified leaves, both within and without, is of a pale yellow j and 
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the fame prevails in the ftems: though in thcfe nlways M'ith a mixture of that of the 
wood itfelf when dry. 

Though all the jurifdidions of the kingdom of Quito, from north to fouth, are not 
molefted by the vicinity of wild Indians, yet it is the misfortune of the governments of 
Quixos and Macas, Jean and Maynas, to be furrounded and intermixed with thofe bar¬ 
barians j fo that, by only pafling the eaftern Cordillera of the Andes, towards that 
part you ufually meet with them : and from fome parts of thofe eminences the fmoke 
of their cottages may be feen. This fight is moft frequently beheld from the moun¬ 
tain on the back of the town of Cayambe; and all along to the northward, from the 
village of Mira, within the jurifdidion of the town of San Miguel di Ibarra. The 
fportfmen, when hunting on thofe hills, often fee the finoke both on this fide and like- 
wfe on the fame Cordillera, from the jurifdidion of Riobamba, to that of Cuenca. 
The village of Mira has often been furprifed with the fudden appearance of fome of 
thefe Indians; but they have as fuddenly turned back, and with the fame hafte they 
came. It is not uncommon for Indians of thefe jurifdidions, from a fondnefs for floth 
and licentioufnefs, to leave their houfes and go over to the favages; as among them 
they may, without controul, follow their natural idolatry, and give themfelves up to 
drunkennefs and all manner of vice; and, what they think a fupreme happinefs, be 
ferved and attended by women, whofe office it is to take care of and fupport them : all 
their occupation being hunting, whenever compelled by neceffity, or induced by a fud¬ 
den fit of induflry. Thus they live in a debafement of human nature; without laws 
or religion ; in the moft infamous brutality; ftrangers to moderation; and without the, 
leaft controul or reftraint on their exceffes. 


PART II. 

ACCOUNT OF PERU AND CHIU. 


BOOK VII. 

Account of our Journey to Lima ; with a Defcription of the Towns and Settlements on the 

Road, and of the City of Lima. 


. CHAP. I. — Journey from Quito to Truxillo. 

'X'HE acci^fmts to which human enterprizes and attempts are generally expofed, 
'*• dired, with an inconftant but wonderful harmony, the feries of our adions and 
adventures, and introduce among them a great variety of alterations and changes. It is 
this variety which, in vegetation, embelliffies nature, and equally difplays the glory and 
wifdom of the Supreme Creator in the political'and rational world; where we admire 
the furprifing diverfity of events, the infinity of human adions, and the different fcheraes 
and confequences in politics, the fucceffive chain of which renders hiftory fo delightful. 
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and, to a reflefting mind, fo inftru£t 3 ?e. The inconftancy fo often feen in things the 
mod: folid and ftable, is generally one of the moft powerful obftacles to the advan¬ 
tages which might otherwife be derived from works of any duration. However great 
they are, either in reality, or •idea, the perfedion of them is not only impeded by the 
viciffitudes of time, and the inconftancy of things, but they even decline, and fall into 
Tuins : fome, through want of proper fupport and encouragement; while others, from 
the mind being wearied out by delays, difficulties, and a thoufand embarraffments, are 
abandoned ; the imagination being no longer able to purfue its magnificent fcheme. * 

To meafure fonie.degrees of the meridian near the equator, the principal intention of 
our voyage, if confidered only in idea, and abftraftedly from the difficulties which at¬ 
tended its execution, muft appear eafy, and as requiring no great length of time ; but 
experience convinced us, that a work of fuch importance to the improvement of fcience, 
and the intereft of all nations, was not to be performed without delays, difficulties, and 
dangers, which demanded attention, accuracy, and perfeverance. Befides the diffi¬ 
culties ueceffarily attending the requifite accuracy of thefe obfervations, the delays we 
were o';'-ged to make in order to take them in the moft favourable feafons, the inter¬ 
vening clouds, the Paramos, and difpofition of the ground, were fo many obftacles to 
our making any tolerable difpatch and thefe delays filled us with apprehenfions, that 
if any other accidents Ihould happen, the whole defign would be rendered abortive, or 
at leaft, fuft'er a long interruption. 

It has already been obferved, that while we were at Cuenca, finifliing our aftronomi- 
cal obfervations in that extremity of the arch of the meridian, we unexpeftedly re¬ 
ceived a letter from the Marquis de Villa Garcia, viceroy of Peru, defiring us to come 
with all fpeed to his capital: any delay on our part might have been improper; and we 
were folicitous not to merit an accufation of the leaft remifsnefs in His Majefty’s fervice. 
Thus we were under a neceffity of fufpending our obfftrvations for fome time * ; though 
all that remained was the fecond aftronomical obfervation, northward, where the feries 
of our triangles terminated. 

The occafion of this delay arofe from an account, received by the viceroy, tl;iat war 
being declared between Spain and England, the latter was fending a confiderable fleet 
on fome fecret defigns into thofe feas. Several precautions had been taken to defeat 
any attempt; and the viceroy, being pleafed to conceive that we might be of fome ufe 
to him in acquitting himfelf with honour on this occafion, committed to us the execu¬ 
tion of fome of his meafures ; giving us to underftand, that the choice he made of us, 
was the moft convincing proof.of the high opinion he entertained of our abilities ; and 
indeed our obligations were the greater, as the diftance of four hundred leagues had 
not obliterated us from his remembrance, of which he now gave us lO honourable a 
proof. 

On the 24th of September 1740, the viceroy’s letter was delivered to us, and we 
immediately repaired to Quito, in order to furnilh ourfeKes with neceflTaries for the 
journey. \ 

Every thing being performed, we fet out from that K “ -* c^oth of Oftober, and 
determined to go by Guaranda and Guayaquil; for, t\ *•’ ;. road by land 

through Cuenca and Loja, yet the other feemed to us th6 js, as the ways 

are neither fo bad, nor mules and other beafts of carriagA o be met with. 

The long ftays in villages were here alfo'little to be apprehfc ch are frequently 

rendered neceflary in the other road by inundations, rivers, «. ipices. 


VOL. XIV. 


* Book V. Chap. II. 
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On the 30th of 0 £lober we reached the Bodegas, or warehoufes, of Babayoho, where, 
taking a canoe, we went down the river to Gayaquil; and embarking on board a fmall 
fhip teund for Puna, we anchored in that port November the 3d. At this place we 
hired a large balza, which brought us through the gulph to Machala. For though the 
ufual route is by the Salto de Tumbez, we were obliged to alter oijir courfe, the pilot 
not being well acquainted with the entrance of a creek, through which you pafs to the 
Salta. 

• On the 5th, in the morning, our balza landecl us on the coaft of Machala, from 
whence we travelled by land to the town, the diftance being about two fliort leagues. 
The next day we fent away our baggage in a large canoe to the Salto de Tumbez j go¬ 
ing myfelf in the fame canoe, being difabled by a fall the preceding day. Don George 
Juan, with the fervants, followed on horfeback : the whole country being level, is 
every where full of fait marfhes, and overflows at high-W'ater, fo that the track is not 
fufficient for two to go abreaft. 

The Salto, where 1 arrived on the 7th at night, is a place which ferves as a kind of 
harbour for boats and fmall veirels. It is fituated at the head of fome creek/;;” particu¬ 
larly that of the Jainbeli, between fourteen and fixteen leagues from the coaft, but en¬ 
tirely deftitute of inhabitants, no frefh water being .found in any part of the adjacent 
country ; fo that it only ferves for landing goods configned to Tumbez, where they are 
carried on mules, kept there for this purpol'e ; and in this its whole trade confills. I’he 
Salto is uninhabited ; nor does it afl'ord the leafl fhelter, all the goods brought thither 
being depofited in a fmall fquare; and, as rain is feldom or ever known here, there is 
little danger of (heir receiving any damage before they are carried to Tumbez. 

Here, as ahmg the fides of all the creeks, the mangrove-trees ftand very thick, with 
their roots and branches fo interwoven as to be abfolutcly impenetrable; though the 
fwarms of mufehitos are alone fufRcient to difeourage any one from going among them. 
The only defence againfl: thefe infetts is, to pitch a tent, till the hearts are loaded, and 
you again move forward. The more inland parts, where the tides do not reach, arc 
covered with fo. erts of fmaller trees, and contain great quantities of deer ; but, at the 
fame time, are infefted with tigers ; fo that, if the continual flinging of the mufehitos 
deprives travellers of their reft, it alfo provents their being furprifed by the tigers, of 
the fury of which there are many melancholy examples. 

On the 9th, in the morning, I arrived at the town of Tumbez, fituated feven leagues 
from the Salto ; the whole country through which the road lies is entirely waftc, part 
of it being overflowed by the tides, and the other part dead fands, which refleft the 
rays of the fun fo intenfely, as to render it neceflary, in general, to perform this jour¬ 
ney in the night; for travelling feven leagues thither, and as many back, without either 
water or fodder, is much too laborious for the mules to undergo in the day-time. A 
drove of mules, therefore, never fets out from Tumbez for the Salto, till an account 
arrives, generally by one of the failors belonging to the vefTel, of the goods bemg 
landed, and every thing in readinefs ; as it would otherwife be loft labour, it being im- 
poffible that the mules fhould make any flay there. 

Don George Juan had reached Tumbez on the 8th, and, though he did every thing 
in his power to provide mules for continuing our journey, we were obliged to wait there 
fome time longer. Nor could we make any advantage of our ftay here, except to ob- 
ferve the latitude, which we did on the ninth with a quadrant, and found, it to be 
3” 13'16" fouth. 

Near Tumbez is a river ef the fame name, which difeharges itfelf into the bay of 
Guayaquil, almofl oppofite to the iliand of St. Clare. Barks, boats, balzas, and canoes, 

may 
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may go up and down this river, beina three fathoms deep and twenty-five broad; but it 
is dangerous going up it in the winter'feafon, the impetuofity of its current being then 
increafed by torrents from the mountains. At a little diflance from the Cordillera, on 
one fide of the banks of the ri%er, ftands the town of Tumbez in a very fandy plain, in- 
terfperfed with fome fmall eminences. The town confifts only of feventy houfes, built 
of cane, and thatched, fcattered up and down without any order or fymmetry. In thefe 
houfes are about one hundred and fifty families of Meflizos, Indians, Mulattoes, and a 
few Spaniards. There are befides thefe other families living along the banks of the river, 
who having the cohveniency of watering their grounds, continually employ therafelves 
in rural occupations: 

The heat is exceffive; nor have they here any rain for feveral years fucceffively; butv. ; ■ 
it begins to fall, it continues during the winter. The whole country from the town ■ T 
Tumbez to Lima, contained between the foot of the Cordillera and the fea, is known ! > ; 
the name of Valles, wdiich we mention here, as it will often occur in the remaining part,s 
of this narrative. 

Tumbez was the place where, in the year 1526, the Spaniards firfi; landed in thefe 
parts ot South America, under the command of Don Francifeo Pizarro ;• and where he 
entered into feveral friendly conferences with the princes of the country, but vallals to 
the Yncas. If the Indians were furprized at the fight of the Spaniards, the latter were 
equally fo at the prodigious riches which they every where law, and the largenefs of the 
palaces, caflles, and temples ; of all of which, though built of ftone, no velliges are now 
remaining. 

Along the delightful banks of this river, as far as the water is conveyed, maize, and 
all other fruits and vegetables that are natives of a hot climate, are produced in the 
greatell plenty ; and in the more diftant parts, which are deftitute of this advantage, 
grows a kind of ieguramous tree, called algarrobale, producing a bean, which ferves as 
food for all kinds of cattle. It refembles almolt that known in Spain by the name of 
Valencia ; its pod being about five or fix inches long, and only four lines broad, of a 
whilillt colour, intermixed with veins of a faint yellow. It proves a very ftrengthening 
food to bealts of labour, and is ufed in fattening thofe for the flaughter, which* hence 
acquire a talle remarkably delicious. 

On the 14th I arrived at the town of Plura,’ where I was obliged to wait fome time for 
Don George Juan, during which 1 entirely recovered from the indifpofition I before la¬ 
boured under from my fall. 

Here I experienced the efficacy of the Calaguala, which I happily found not to fall 
Ihort of the great reputation it has acquired in feveral parts of Europe. 

From the town of Tumbez to the city of Piura is fixty-two leagues, which we per¬ 
formed in fifty-four hours, exclufive of thofe we relied; fo that the mules, which always 
travel one conftant pace, go fomething above a league an hour. To the town of Amo- 
tape, the only inhabited place in the whole road, is forty-eight leagues ; the remaining 
part is one continued defart. At leaving Tumbez, its river is eroded in bJlzas, after 
which, for about two leagues, the road lies through thickets of algarrobale, and other 
trees, at the end of which the road runs along the fea-coafl to Mancora, twenty-four 
leagues from Tumbez. In order to travel this road, an opportunity at iow water mull 
be taken for crofling a place called Malpaffo, about fix leagues from Tumbez; for 
being a hi^h fteep rock, walked by the f^a during the flood, and the top of it impaflable 
from the many chafms and precipices, there is a neceffity of palling between the fea and 
its bafis, winch is about half a league in length : and this mull be done before the flood 
returns, which foon .covers this narrow way, though it is very fafe at low water. During 
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the remainder of this journey, it is equally neceffiiry to confult the tide ; for the whole 
country being fandy, the mules would, from thiir finking fo deep in it, be tired the 
firft league or two. Accordingly travellers generally keep along the Ihore, which being 
wafhed by the breaking of the waves, the land is more /:ompa£t and firm, and confe- 
quently much eafier to the beafts. During the winter, there runs through Mancora a 
fmall rivulet of frelh water, to the great relief of the mules; but in fummer the little 
remaining in its courfe is fo brackifli, that nothing but abfolute neceffity can render it 
tolerable. I'he banks of this rivulet are fo fertile by its water, that it produces fuch 
numbers of large algarrobalcs, as to form a fliady foreft. 

From Mancora, the road for fourteen leagues runs between barren mountains, at 
fome diftance from the coaft, with very troublefome afeents and declivities, as far as the 
breach of Parinnas, where the fame cautions are to be obferved as at Mancora, and is 
the fecond llage; from whence the road lies over a fandy plain ten leagues in length, 
to the town of Amotape, and at fome diftance from the coaft. 

This town, which Hands in 4 ’ 51'43'Tbuth latitude, is an appendix to the parifh of 
Tumbez, belonging to its lieutenancy, and in the jurifdidion of Piura. 'I'he j^icipfes are 
about thirty in itumber, and conipofed of the lame materials with thofe of Tumbez ; 
but the inhabitants are only Indians and Meftizos. A quarter ol a league from it is a 
river of the fame name, and whofe waters are of ftich prodigious ufe to the country, 
that it is every where cultivated, and divided into fields, producing plenty of the feveral 
grains, cfculent vegetables, and fruits, natural to a hot climate; but like Tumbez, is 
infelled with mofehitos. This river in fummer may be forded; but in winter, when 
the torrents defeend from the mountains, it mull be crolfed in a balza, the rapidity of 
its current being then confiderably increafed. There is a necefiity for palling it in 
going to Piura, and after this for about four leagues the road lies through woods of 
lofty algarrobales. Thefe woods terminate on a fandy plain, where even the molt ex¬ 
perienced drivers and Indians fometimes lofc their way, the wind levelling thofe hills of 
fand which ferved as marks, and elfacing all the tracks formerly made ; fo that in tra¬ 
velling this country, the only direction is the fun in the day-time, and the liars in the 
night j. and the Indians being little acquainted with the fituation of thefe objects, are 
often bewildered, and expofed to the greatcll hardlhips before they can again find their 
way. 

From what has been faid, the difficulties of travelling this road may be conceived. 
Befides, as far as Amotape, not only all kinds of provifions mull be carried, but even 
water, and the requilites for kitidling a fire, unlefs your provifion confills of cold meat. 
In this fall llage is a mine of ettpe, a kind of mineral tar, great quantities of which are 
carried to Callao, and other ports, being ufed in Ihips inllead of naphtha, but has the 
ill quality of burning the cordage; its cheapnefs, how^ever, induces them to ufe it mixed 
with naphtha. 

The city of Piura, which is at prefent the capital of its jurilditfion, was the firft Spanilh 
fettlement in Peru. It was founded in the year 1531 by Don Francifeo Pizarro, who 
alfo built the firft church in it. 'Phis city was originally called San Miguel de Piura, and 
Hood in the valley of Targafala, from whence, on account of the badnefs of the air, it 
was removed to its prefent fituation, which is on a fandy plain. The latitude of it is 
50 IP 1" fouth, and the variation of the needle we obferved to be 8*^ 13' eafterly. The 
houfes are cither of bricks dried in the fun, pr a kind of reeds called quinchas, and 
few of them have any llory. Here the corregidor refides, whofe jurifdidion extends 
on one fide along Valles, and on the other among the mountains. Plere isi^^an office for 
the royal revenue, under an accountant or treafurer, who relieve each other every fix 
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months, one refiding at tlie port of -Paita, and the other in this place: at the former 
for receiving the duties on imports for goods landed there, and alfo for preventing a 
contraband trade ; and at the latter for receiving the revenues and merchandizes on 
goods configned from the mountains to Loja, or going from Tumbez to Lima. 

This city contains near fifteen hundred inhabitants; and among thefe fome families 
of rank, befides other Spaniards, Mc/tizos, Indians, and Mulattoes. I’he climate is 
hot and very dry, rains being feldomer known here than at Tumbez ; notwithftanding 
which it is very healthy. It has a river of great advantage to the inhabitants as well 
as the adjacent country, the foil of which is Tandy, and therefore eafier penetrated by 
tile water ; and being level, the water is conveyed to different parts by canals. But in 
the fumnier the river is abfolutely deftitute of water, the little which defeends from 
the mountains being abforbed before it reaches the city; fo that the inhabitants have no 
other method of procuring w'ater, but by digging wells in the bed of the river, the 
de])th of which mull be proportioned to the length of time the drought has continued. 

Piura has an hofjiital under the care of the Bethlemites; and though patients af¬ 
flicted ’vith all kinds of diltempers are admitted, it is particularly famous for the cure 
of the fVench difeal'e, which is not a little forwarded by the nature of the climate. 
Accordingly there is here a great refort of perfons infected with that infamous dif- 
temper ; and are reftored to their'former health by a lefs quantity of a fpecific than is 
ufed in other countries, and alfo with greater cafe and expedition. 

As the. whole territory of this jurifdidion within Valles produces only the algarroba, 
maize, cotton, grain, a few fruits and efculent vegetables, moft of the inhabitants 
apply themfelves to the breeding of goats, great numbers of which are continually 
fold for flaughtcr, and from their fat they make foap, for which they are fure of a good 
market at Lima, Quito, and Panama; their fkins are dreffed into leather called Cor¬ 
dovan, and for which there is alfo a great demand at the above cities. Another branch 
of its commerce is the Cabuya, or Pita, a kind of plant from whence a very fine and 
ftrong thread is made; and which abounds in the mountainous parts of its jurifdidion. 
Great advantages are alfo made from their mules; as all the goods font from Quito to 
Lima, and alfo thofe coming Iron Spain, and landed at the port of Paita, cannot be 
forwarded to the places they arc conligned to but by the mules of this province ; and 
from the immenfe quantity of goods coming from all parts, fome idea may be formed 
of the number of beads employed in this trade, wdiich continues more or lefs through¬ 
out the year, but is prodigious when the rivers arc fliallow'. 

Don George Juan being arrived at Piura, every thing was got ready with the utmoft 
(lifpatch, and on the 2id we*continued our journey. 'I'he next day we reached the 
town of Sechura, ten leagues didant from Piura, according to the time we were 
travelling it. 'I he wliolc country between thefe two places is a level Tandy defart. 

Though the badnefs and danger of the roads in Peru fcarce admit of any other 
method of travelling than on mules, yet from Piura to Lima there is a con\eniency of 
going in litters. Thel'e indcad of poles are fufpended on tw'o large canes, like thofe of 
Guayaquil, and are hung in fuch a manner as not to touch the water in fording rivers, 
nor drike againd the rocks in the afeents or defeents of difficult roads 

As the mules hired at Piura perform the whole journey to Lima, without being relieved, 
and in this great didance, are many long defarts to be eroded, the natural fatigue of the 
didance,^ increafed by the fandinefs of, the roads, render fome intervals of red abfo¬ 
lutely neced'ary, efpecially at Sechura, becaufe on leaving that town we enter the great 
defart of the fame name. We tarried here two days; .during which w'e obferved the 
latitude, and found it 5° 32' 334" S. 
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The oHginal fituation of this .town was contigiious to the fea, at a fmall diftance 
from a point called Aguja; but being deftroyefi by an inundation, it was thought 
proper to build the prefent town of Sechura about a league diftance from the coaft, 
near a river of the fame name, and which is fubjeft to ^he fame alterations as that of 
Piura ; for at the time we croiTed it no water was to be feen; whereas from the months 
of February or March till Auguft or September, its water Is fo deep, and the current 
fo ftrong, as to be paffed only in balzas; as we found in our fecond and third journey 
to Lima. When the river is dry, the inhabitants make ufe of the above-mentioned 
expedient of digging wells in its beds, where they indeed find water but very thick and 
brackifli. Sechura contains about two hundred houfes of cane, and a large and hand- 
fome brick church ; the inhabitants are all Indians, and confift of near four hundred 
families, who are all employed either as drivers of the mules or fifliermen. The houfes 
of all thefe towns are quite fimple; the walls confifting only of common canes and 
reeds, fixed a little way in the ground, with flat roofs of the fame materials, rain being 
hardly ever known here; fo that they have fufficient light and air, both the rays of 
the fun and wind eafily find a paflTage. The Indian inhabitants of this place ufg, a dif¬ 
ferent language from that common in the other towns both of Quito and Peru; and 
this is frequently the cafe in great part of Valles. Nor is it only their language which 
diftinguifties them, but even their accent; for befrdes their enunciation, which is a 
kind of melancholy finging, they contraft half of their laft w'ords, as if they wanted 
breath to pronounce them. 

The drefs of the Indian women in thefe parts, confifts only of an anaco, like that 
of the women of Quito, except its being of fuch a length as to trail upon the ground. 
It is alfo much larger, but without fleeves, nor is it tied round them with a girdle. In 
vi^lking they take it up a little, aitd hold it under their arms. 'J'heir head-drel's con¬ 
fifts of cotton cloth laced or embroidered with difierent colours ; but the widows wear 
black. The condition of every one may be known by their manner of drefling their 
hair, maids and widows dividing it into two plaited locks, one hanging on each 
Ihoulder, whilft married women braid all their hair in one. They are very induf- 
trious, qnd ufually employed in weaving napkins of cotton and the like. The men 
drefs in the Spanilh manner; and confequently wear fhoes; but the women none. 
They are naturally haughty, of very good hnderflandings, and difl'er in fome cuftnms 
from thofe of Quito. They are a proof of what has been obferved (Book VI. Chap. VI.) 
with regard to the great improvement they receive from a knowledge of the Spanifli lan¬ 
guage ; and accordingly it is fpoken here as fluently as their own. They have genius, and 
generally fucceed in whatever they apply themfelves to.' They are neither fo fuper- 
ftitious, nor fo exceflively given to vice as the others ; fo that except in their colour and 
other natural appearances, they may be fiiid to differ greatly from thems and even in 
their propenfity to intemperance, and other popular cuttoms of the Indians, a certain 
moderation and love of order is confpicuous among thefe. But to avoid tedious repe¬ 
titions, I fliall conclude with obferving, that all the Indians of Valles from Tumbez to 
Lima are induftrious, intelligent, and civilized beyond what is generally imagined. 

The towh of Sechura is the laft in the jurifdiftion of Piura, and its inhabitants not 
only ref ufe to furniih paflengers with mules, but alfo will not fuller any perfon of 
whatever rank, to continue his journey, without producing the corregidor’s paflTport. 
The intention of this ftridnefs is to fupprefs all abufes in trade; for there being befides 
this road which leads to the defart, only one other called the Rodeo; one of them 
muft be taken; if that of the defart, mules muft be hired at Sechura for carrying 
water for the ufe of the loaded mules when they have performed half their journey. 
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This water is put into large callebaflles, or Ikins, and for every four loaded mules one 
mule loaded with water is allowed, md alfo one for thf‘ two mules carrying the litter. 
When they travel on horfeback, the riders carry their water in large bags or wallets 
made for that purpofe; and ^very one of the paflengers, whether in the litter or on 
horfeback, provides himfelf with what quantify he thinks fufficient, as during the 
whole journey notning is feen but fand, and hills of it forfned by the wind, and here 
and there maffes of fait; but neither fprig, herb, flower, or any other verdure. 

On the 24th we left Sechura, and crofl’ed the defart, making only fome Ihort Hops 
for the eafe of our bcafts, fo that we arrived the next day at five in the evening at the 
town of Morrope, twenty-eight or thirty leagues diftance from Sechura, though falfely 
computed more by the natives, 'fhe extent aiul uniform afpeft of this plain, together 
with the continual motion of the fand which foon eftaces all tracks, often bewilders the 
moft experienced guides, who, however, ihew their {kill in foon recovering the right 
way; for which they make ufe of two expedients; firlt, to obferve to keep the wind 
diredlly in their face; and the reverfe upon their return; for the fouth winds being 
confiapr here, this rule cannot deceive them: fecond, to take up a handful of fand at 
different diftances, and fmell to it; for as the excrements of the mules impregnate the 
fand more or lefs, they determine which is the true road by the feent of it. Thofe who 
are not well acquainted with thefe parts, expofe themfelves to great danger, by flopping to 
reft or fleep; for when they again let forward, they find themfelves unable to^deter- 
mine the sight road ; and when they once have loft the true direftion, it is a remarkable 
inflance of Providence if they do not perifli with fatigue or diftrefs, of which there are 
many melancholy inftances. 

The town of Morrope confifts of between feventy and eighty houfes, built like thofe 
in the pi cceding towns; and contains about one hundred and fixty families, all Indians. 
Near it runs a river called Pozuelos, fubjed to the fiime changes as thole above-men¬ 
tioned : though the lauds bordering on its banks are cultivated, and adorned with trees. 
The inlliiicl of the bcafts ufed to this road is really furprifing; for even at the diftance 
of four leagues, they iincll its water, and become fo impatient that it would be difficult 
to flop them: accordingly they piirfue themfelves the Ihorteft road, and perfcfrm the 
remainder of the journey with remarkable cheerfulnefs and difpatch. 

On the 26th we left Morrope, and arrived at Lambayeque, four leagues from it: and 
being obliged to coiuimie there all the 27th, we obferved its latitude, and found it 6** 
41' 37" fouth. This place confifts of about one thoufand five hundred houfes, built 
fome of bricks, others of bajareques, the middle of the walls being of cane, and plaifter- 
ed over, both on the infide anil outfidc, wuth clay ; the mcaneft confift entirely of cane, 
and are the habitations of the Indians. The number of inhabitants amount to about 
three thoufand,-and among them, fome confiderable and opulent families j but the 
generality are poor Spaniards, Mulattoes, Meftizos, aod Indians. The parifh-church is 
built of ftone, large and beautiful, and the ornaments fplendid. It has four chapels 
called ramos, with an equal number of priefts, who take care of the fpirituAl concerns 
of the Indians, and alfo attend, by turns, on the other inhabitants. 

The rcafon why this town is lb populous is, that the families which formerly inhabited 
the city of Sana, on its being facked in 1685, by Edward Davis, an Englifh*adventurer, 
removed hither; being under a farther neceffity of changing their dwelling from a fud- 
den inundation of the river of the fame name, by which every thing that had efcaped 
the ravages of the Englifh was deftroyed.. It is the refidence of a corregidor, having 
under his jurifuidlion, befides many other towns, that of Morrope. One of the two 
officers of the revenue appointed for Truxillo, refides here. ^ A river called Lambay¬ 
eque, 
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eque, waflies this place; which, when the watep are high, as they were when we 
arrived here, is crolTed over a wooden bridge; hit at other times may be forded, and 
often is quite dry. 

The neighbourhood of Lambayeque, as far as the injluftry of its inhabitants have 
improved it, by canals cut from the river, abounds in feveral kinds of vegetables and 
fruits; fome of the fame kind with thofe known in Europe, and others of the Creole 
kind, being European fruits planted ilicre, but which have undergone confiderable 
alterations from the climate. About ten leagues from it are cfpaliers of vines, from the 
grapes of which they make wine, but neither Jb good, nor in fuch plenty as in other 
parts of Peru. Many of the poor people here employ themfelves m works of cotton, 
as embroidered handkerchiefs, quilts, mantelets, and the like. 

On the 28th we left Lambayeque, and having paffed through the town of Monfefu, 
about four or five leagues diftant frotn it, we halted near the fea-coaft, at a place called 
Las Lagunas, or the Fens; thefe contain frefli water left in them by the overflowings 
of the river Sana. On the 29th we forded the river Xcquetepeque, leaving the town 
of that name at the diftance of about a quarter of a league, and in the evening.arrived 
at the town of St. Pedro, twenty leagues from Lambayeque, and the lafl. place in its 
jurifdiclion. By obfervation we found its latitude to be 7° 25' 49" fouth. 

St. Pedro confifts of about one hundred and thirty baxareque houfes, and is inha¬ 
bited by one hundred and twenty Indian families, thirty of whites and Meftizos, and 
twelve of Mulattoes. Here is a convent of Auguftincs, though it feldom confifts of 
above three perfons, the prior, the prieft of the town, and his curate. Its river is called 
Pacafmayo, and all its territories produce grain and fruits in abundance. A great part 
of the road from Lambayeque to St. Pedro, lies along the fhore, not indeed at an equal, 
but never at a great diftance from it. 

On the 30th of November we paffed through the town of Payjan, which is the firft 
in the jurifdiaion of Truxillo, and on the firft of December we reached that of Cho- 
cope, thirteen or fourteen leagues diftant from St. Pedro. We found its latitude to be 
7® 46' 40" fouth. The adjacent country being watered by the river called Chicama, 
diftribu^ed to it by canals, produces the greateft plenty of fugar canes, grapes, fruits of 
different kinds, both European and Creole: and particularly maize, which is the general 
grain ufed in all Valles. From the banks of the river Lambayeque to this place, fugar 
canes flourifh near all the other rivers, but none of them equal, either in goodnefs or 
quantity, thofe near the river Chicama. 

Chocope confifts of betwixt eighty and ninety baxareque houfes, covered with earth. 
The inhabitants, who are between fixty and feventy families, are chiefly Spaniards, with 
fome of the other calls; but not above twenty or twenty-five of Indians. Its church is 
built of bricks, and both large and decent. They report here, as fomething very 
remarkable, that in the year 1726, there was a continual rain of forty nights, beginning 
conflantly at four or five in the evening, and ceafing at the fame hour next morning, 
the fky being clear all the reft of the day. This unexpefted event entirely ruined the 
houfes, and even the brick church, fo that only fome fragments of its walls remained. 
What greatly aftonilhed the inhabitants was, that during the whole time the foutherly 
winds not only continued the fame, but blew with fo much force, that they raffed the 
fand, though thoroughly wet. Two years after a like phenomenon was feen for about 
eleven or twelve days, but was not attended with the fame deftruftive violence as the 
former. Since which time nothing of this kin^ has happened, nor had any thing like 
it been remembered for many years before. 
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CHAP. II. — Our Arrival at Truxiilo ; a Defcription of that City^ and the Continuance 

of our Journey to Lima. 

\ 

WITHOUT ftaying any longer at Chocope than is ufual for refting the hearts, we 
continued our journey, and arrived at the city of Truxillo, eleven leagues diftant, and, 
according to our obfervations, in 8‘’ 6' 3" fouth latitude. This city was built in the 
year 15 ,5, by Don Francifco Pizarrb, in the valley of Chimo. Its fituation is pleafant, 
notwithftanding the fandy foil, the univerfal defeft of all the towns in Valles. Tt is fur- 
rounded by a brick wall, and its circuit entitles it to be darted among cities of the third 
order. It ftands about half a league from the fea, and two leagues to the northward of 
it is the port of Guanchaco, the channel of its maritime commerce. The houfes make 
a creditable appearance. The generality are of bricks, decorated with (lately balconies, 
and fiiperb porticos; but the other of baxareques. Both are howfever low, on account 
of the frequent earthquakes; few have fo much as one ftory. The corregidor of the 
whole lepartment refides in this city; and alfo a bifliop (whofe diocefe begins at Tum- 
bez) with a chapter confiding of three dignitaries, namely, the dean, arch-deacon, and 
chanter; four canons, and two prebendaries. Here is an office of revenue, conduced 
by an accomptant and treafurer; one of whom, as I have already obferved, refides at 
Lambayeque. Convents of feveral orders are eftablifhed here; a college of Jefuits, an 
hofpital of our Lady of Bethlehem, and two nunneries, one of the order of St. Clare, 
and the other of St. Terefa. 

The inhabitants confirt of Spaniards, Indians, and all the other carts. Among the 
former are feveral very rich and diftinguifhed families. All in general arc very civil 
and friendly, and regular in their conduft. The women in their drefs and cuftoms 
follow nearly thofe of Lima, an account of which will be given in the fequel. Great 
number of chaifes are feen here, there not being a family of any credit without one; as 
the fandy foil is very troublefome in walking. 

In this climate, there is a fenfible difference between winter and fummer, the former 
being attended with cold, and the latter with exceffive heat. The country of this whole 
valley is extremely fruitful, abounding with /ugar canes, maize, fruits and garden fluff; 
and with vineyards and olive yards. The parts of the country neareft the mountains 
produce wheat, barley, and other grain; fo that the inhabitants enjoy not only a plenty 
of all kinds of provifions, but alfo make confiderable exports to Panama, efpecially of 
wheat and fugars. This remarkable fertility has been improved to the great embellifh- 
ment of the country; fo that the city is furrounded by feveral groves, and delightful 
w’alks of trees. The gardens alfo are well cultivated, and make a very beautiful 
appearance; ^vhich with a continual ferene (ky, prove not lefs agreeable to traveller.? 
than to the inhabitants. 

About a league from the city is a river, whofe waters are condufted by various canals, 
through this delightful country. We forded it on the 4th when we left Truxillo; and 
on the 5th, after parting through Moche, we came to Biru, ten leagues from Trux¬ 
illo. The pafs of the corregidor of Truxillo mull be produced ’o the alcalde of 
Moche, for without this, as before at Sechura, no perfon would be admitted to con¬ 
tinue his journey. ‘ 

^ Biru, which lies in 8® 24' 59" fouth Jatitude, confifts of fifty baxareque houfes, inha¬ 
bited by feventy femilies, of Spamards, Indians, Mulattoes, and Meftizos. About half 
a league to the northward of it is a rivulet, from which are cut feveral trenches for 
watering the grounds'. Accordingly the lands are equally fertile with thofe of Thixillo, 
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and the fame may be faid of the other fettlementsjferthef tip the rivCT* This plac6 We 
left the fame day, travelling fometinies along the more, fometimes at a league dilhLOce 
from it. ' 

On the 6th we halted in a defert place called Tambo d? Chao, and afterwards came 
to the banks of the river Santa; which having paffed by means of the Chimbadores, 
we entered the town of the fame name, which lies at about a quartef of a league from 
it, and fifteen from Biru. The road being chiefly over vaft fandy plains intercepted 
between two hills. 

The river Santa, at the place where it is ufually forded, is near a quarter of a league 
in breadth, forming five principal llreams, which run during the whole year with 
great rapidity. It is always forded, and for this purpofe perfons make it thar bufinefs 
to attend with very high norfes, trained up to ftem the current, which is always very 
ftrong. They are called Chimbadores; and muft have an exad knowledge of the 
fords, in order to guide the loaded mules in their paffage, as otherwife the fording 
this river would be fcarce prafticable, the floods often Ihifting the beds of the river; 
fo that even the Chimbadores themfelves are not always fare; for the fords,bdng 
fuddenly changed in one of the ftreams, they are carried out of their depth by the cur¬ 
rent, and irretrievably loft. During the winter feafon, in the mountains, it often fwells 
to fuch a height, as not to be forded for feveral days, and the paffengers are obliged 
to wait the fall of the waters, tfpecially if they have with them any goods; for thofe 
who travel without baggage may, by going fix or eight leagues above the town, pafs 
over it on balzas made of calabafties; though even here not without danger, for if the 
balza happens to meet any ftrong current, it is fw^ept away by its rapidity, and carried 
into the fea. When we forded it, the waters were very low, notwithftandmg which, we 
found, from three feveral experiments made on its banks, that the velocity of the cur¬ 
rent was thirty-five toifes in twenty-nine feconds and a half; fo that the current nms 
4271 toifes, or a league and a half in an hour. This velocity does not indeed equal 
what M. de la Condamine mentions in the narrative of his voyage down the river Ma- 
ranon, or that of the Amazons, at the Pango, or ftrait of Manceriche. But doubtlefs 
when the river Santa is at its ufual height, it exceeds even the celerity of the Pango; 
at the time of making our obfervations, it yras at its loweft. 

The latitude of the town of Santa Miria de la Parrilla, for fo it is called, we deter¬ 
mined by an obfervation of fome ftars, not having an opportunity of doing it by the 
fun, and found it 8' 57' 36" S. It was firft built on the fea coaft, from which it is 
now fomething above half a league diftarit. It was large, populous, the refidence of 
a corregidor, and had feveral convents. But in 1685, being pillaged and deftroyed 
by the above-mentioned Englifli adventurer, its inhabitants abandoned it, and fuch as 
were not able to remove to a place of greater fecurity, fettled in the place where it now 
ftands. The whole number of houfes in it at prefent does not exceed thirty ; and of 
thefe the beft are only of baxareque, and the others of ftraw. Thefe houfes arc 
inhabited with about fifty poor families confifting of Indians, Mulattoes and Meftizos. 

During our obfervations, we were entertained with a fight of a large ignited exhala¬ 
tion, or globe of fire in the air, like that mentioned in the firft volume of this work, 
though not fo large, and lefs effulgent. Its direflion was continued for a confiderable 
time towards the weft, till having reached the fea coaft, it difappeared vrith an eaqilofion 
like that of cannon. Thofe who had not feen |t were alarmed, tuid imagmutg it to be 
a cannon fired by fomefliip arrived in the port, ran to arms, Mid haftened on iroffeback 

theftore, in order to oppofc the landing of the enemy. But fitiding tillJjilietj 'they 
to the town, only leaving fome centinels to fend advice, if any iJifeg extraor¬ 
dinary 
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dinary iHovld happen. Thefe igneous phaenomena are fo far from hang uncommon 
all over Valles, that they are at ^11 times of the night, and fome of them remark¬ 
ably large, luminous, and continuing a confiderable time. 

This town and its neighbourhood are terribly infefted with mofchitos. There are 
indeed fome parts of the year when their numbers decreafe, and fometimes, though 
very feldom, none are to be feen: but they generally continue during the whole year. 
The <ountry from Hura upwards is free from this troubleforae mfeQ, except fome 
particular towns, fituated near riveES; but they fwarm no where in fuch intolerable 
numbers as at Santa. 

Leaving this town on the 8th, we proceeded to Guaca-Tambo, a plantation fo called, 
eight leagues diftant from Santa j and contiguous to it is the Tambo, an inn built by the 
Yncas for the ufe of travellers. It has a fhed for the convenience of paflengers, and 
a rivulet running near it. 

On the 9th, we came to another plantation known by the name of Manchan, within 
a league of which we paffed through a village called Cafma la Baxa, having a church, 
with not more than ten or twelve houfes. Half way betwixt this and Manchan is 
another rivulet. The latter plantation is about eight leagues diftant from the former. 
From Manchan on the loth, we travelled over thofe ftony hills called the Culebras, 
extremely troublefome, particularly to the litters, and on the following day, being the 
nth, we entered Guarmey, fixteen leagues from Manchan; and after travelling &out 
three leagues further we reached the Pafeana, or reftin^ place, ereded inft^ of a 
Tambo or inn, and called the Tambo de Culebras. The town of Guarmey is but 
fmall and inconfiderable, confifting only of forty houfes, and thefe no better tnan the 
preceding. They are inhabited by about feventy families, few of which are Spaniards. 
Its latitude is 10' 3'53" fouth. The corregidor has obtained leave to refide here conti¬ 
nually, probably to be free from the intolerable plague of the mofchitos at Santa, 
where formerly was his refidence. 

On the 13th we proceeded from hence to a place called Callejones, travelling over 
thirteen leagues of very bad road, being either fandy plains, or craggy eminences. 
Among the latter is one, not a little dangerous, called Salto del Frayle, or the Friar*s 
leap. It is an entire rock, very high, and towards the fea almoft perpendicular. 
There is however no other way, though the precipice cannot be viewed without horror j 
and evai the mules themfelves feem afraid of it by the great caution with which they 
take their fteps. On the following day we reached Guamanmayo, a hamlet at fome 
diftance from the river Barranca, and belonging to the town of rativirca, about eight 
leagues from the Callejones.'* This town is the laft in the jurifdidion of Santa or 
Guarmey. 

Fatavirca conftfts only of fifty or ftxty houfes, and a proportional number of inhabi¬ 
tants ; among whom are fome Spanifh families, bv* very few Indians. Near the fea 
coaft, which is about three quarters of a league from Guamaqm^yuj Rte ftill remaining 
fome huge walls of unbumt bricks; being the ruins of an antient Indian .ftrufture; 
and its magnitude confirms the tradition of the natives, that it was one of the palaces 
of the antient caciques, or princes; and doubtlefs its fituation is excellently adapted 
to that purpofe, having on one fide a moft fertile and delightful cdlti i.y, and on the 
o^er, the refreihing profpea of the fea. 

On the ijth we proceeded to the banks of the river Barranca, about a quarter of 
a league We eafily forded it, 'under the direftion of Chimbadores. It was 

now very tow, and divided into three branches, but being full of ftones is always dan¬ 
gerous. Abput a .league further is the town of Barranca, where the Jurifdi&on of 

402 Guaura 
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Guaura begins. The town is populous, and many of its inhabitants,Spaniar^Sj though 
the houfes do not exceed iixty or feven^. The fame day we reached Guaura, which 
from Guamanmayo makes a diftance of nine leagues. 

This town confifts only of one fmgle ftreet, about a quarter of a league in length, and 
contains about one hundred and fifty or two hundred houfes, feme of which are of 
bricks, others of baxareques, befides a few Indian huts. . 

This town has a parilh church, and a convent of Francifeans. Near it you pafs by 
a plantation, extending above a league on each fide of the road, which is every where 
extremely delightful; the country eaftward, as far as the eye can reach, being covered 
with fugar canes, and weftward divided into fields of corn, maize, and other fpecies 
of grain. Nor are ti)cfe elegant improvements confined to the neighbourhood of the 
town, but the whole valley, which is very large, makes the fame beautiful appearance. 

At the fouth end of the town of Guaura, Ifands a large tower, with a gate, and 
over it a kind of redoubt. This tower is eredted before a ftone bridge, under which 
runs Guaura river ; and fo near to the town that it walhes the foundations of the houfes, 
but without any damage, being a rock. From the river is a fuburb w hich extends 
above half a league, but the houfes are not contiguous to each other •, and the' groves 
and gardens with which they are intermixed, render the road very ploafant. By a folar 
obfervation, we found the latitude of Guaura to be.i i° 3' 36" fouth. The Iky is clear, 
and the temperature of the air healthy and regular. For though it is not without a 
fenfible diiference in the feafohs, yet the cold of the winter, and the heats of fummer, 
are both eafily fupportable. 

In proceeding on our journey from Guarmey we met with a great many remains of 
the edifices of the Yncas. Some were the walls of palaces j others, as it were large 
dykes by the fides of fpacious high-ways; and others fortrelfes, or cafiles, properly 
fituated for checking the inroads of enemies. One of the latter monuments Hands 
about two or three leagues north 6 f Pativirca, not far from a river. It is the ruins of 
a fort, and fituated on the top of an eminence at a fmall diftance from the lea ; but 
the v^iges only of the walls are now remaining. 

From Guaura we came to the town of Chancay; and though the diftance between 
this is reckoned only twelve leagues, we concluded, by the time we were travelling, 
it to be at leaft fourteen. From an obfervation we found its latitude 11" 33' 47" S. The 
town confifts of about three hundred houfes, and Indian huts ; is very populous, and 
among other inhabitants can boaft of many Spanifli families, and forae of diftinguillied 
rank. Bcfidcs its parifli church, here is a convent of the order of St. Franck, and 
an hofpital chiefly fupported by the benevolence of the* inhabitants. It is the capital 
of the jurifdidion of its name, and belongs to that of Guaura. The corregidor, whofe 
ufual refidence is at Chancay, appoints a deputy for Guaura. The adjacent country 
is naturally very fertile, and every where well watered by canals cut from the river 
Paflamayo, which runs ^bout a league and a half to the fouthward of the town. 
Thefc part3 arc eveiy where fowed with maize, for the purpofe of fattening hogs, in 
wfhich article is carried on a very confiderable trade} the city of Lima being furnifced 
from hence. 

We left Chancay the 17th j and after travelling a league beyond the river ?aflamayo, 
i^irhich we forded, arrived at the tambo of the fame name, fituated at the foot of a 
naonntain of fand, exceeding troublefome, both on account of fts length, ft^pne&i and 
4ifiiculty in walking 5 fo that it is generally paffed in the night, the foil then 

foftttiguing. 
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From thence on the i8th we reached Tambo de Ynca, and after travelh'ng twelve 
leagues from the town of Chancay, Ive had at length the pleafure of entering the city 
of Lima. 

From the diftances carefully fet down during the whole courfc of the journey, it 
appears that from Tumbez to Piura is fixty-two leagues, from Piura to Truxillo dgbty- 
nine, and from Truxillo to Lima one hundred and thirteen ; in all two hundred and 
fixtj'-four leagues. The greateft part of this long journey is generally performed by 
night; for the whole country being one continued fand, the refleftion of the fun*s 
rays is fo violent, that the mules would be overcome by the heat; befides the want of 
water, herbage, an’d the like. Accordingly the road all along, is rather diftinguilhed 
by the bones of the mules which have funk under their burdens, than by any track 
Oin^ath. For notwithftanding they are continually palling and re-palfing throughout 
tll^hole year, the winds quickly efface all the prints of their feet. This country is aifo 
fo TOre, that when a fmall herb or fpring happens to be difeovered, it is a fure fign 
of being in the neighbourhood of houfes. For thefe ftand near rivers, the moifture of 
which , 1 'Ttilizes thefe arid waftes, fo that they produce that verdure not to be feen in 
the uninhabited parts: as they are fuch merely from their being deflitute of water j 
without which no creature can fubfift, nor ;my lands be improved. 

In the towns we met w'ith plenty of all neceffary provifions ; as flelh, fowl, bread, 
fruits, and wine; all extremely good, and at a rcafonable price; but the traveller is 
obliged to drefs his meat himfelf, if he has not fervants of his own to do it for him; 
for in the greateft parts of the towns he will not meet with any one inclinable to do 
him that piece of fervice, except in the larger cities where the mafters of inns fumilh 
the table. In the little towns, the inns, or rather lodgiag-houfes, afford nothing but 
Ihelter; fo that travellers are not only put to the inconvenience of carrying water, 
wood and provifions, from one town to another, but alfo all kinds of kitchen utenfils. 
Befides tame fowl, pigeons, peacocks and geefe, which are to be purchafed in the 
meanelt towns, all cultivated parts of this country abound in turtle-doves, which live 
entirely on maize and the feeds of trees, and multiply exceedingly j fo that Ihooting 
them is the ufual diverfion of travellers while they continue in any town j bu| except 
thefe, and fome fpccies of fmall birds, no others are to be had during the whole jour¬ 
ney. On the other hand, no ravenous beafls, or venomous reptiles, are found here. 

The diftribution of waters by means of canals, which extend the benefit of the rivefs 
to diftant parts of the country, owes its origin to the royal care and attention of the 
Yncas; who, among other marks of their zeal for promoting the happinefs of their 
fubjefts, taught them by this method, to procure from the earth, whatever was necef¬ 
fary cither for their fubfiftence, or pleafure. Among thefe rivers, many are entirely 
dry or very low, when the waters ceafe to flow from the mountains; but others, as 
thofe of Santa Baranca, Guaura, and Paffamayo, Cftntinue to run with a full ftream 
during the greateft drought. *> 

The ufual time when the water begins to increafe in theie rivers is the beginning of 
January or February, and continues till June, which is the winter among the moun¬ 
tains ; and, on the contrary, the fummer in Valles; in the former it rains, while in 
the latter the fun darts a violent heat, and the fouth winds are feared Itsit. From June 
the waters begin to decreafe, and in November or December the rivers are at their 
loweft ebb, or quite dry ; and this is the winter fealbn in Valles, and the fummer in 
the motffuains. So Remarkable a diftbence is there in the temperature of the air, 
though at fo fmall a diftance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP \l\.^ Account of the City offJma, the Capital of Peru. 

FORTUITOUS events may fometimes, by their happy confequences, be clafled 
among premeditated defigns. Such was the unforefeen caufe which called us to Peru; 
for otherwife the hiflory of our voyage would have been deprived of a great many 
remarkable and inftruftive particulars; as our obfervations would have been limited 
to the province of Quito. But by this invitation of the viceroy of Peru, we are now 
enabled to lead the reader into that large and luxuriant field, the fertile province of 
Lima, and the fplendid city of that name, lb juftly made the capital of Peru, and the 
queen of all the cities in South America. It will alfo appear that our work would have 
luffered a great imperfeftion, and the reader confequently difappointed in finding no 
account of thofe magnificent particulars, which his curiofity had doubtlefs promifed 
itfelf, from a defeription of this famous city, and an accurate knowledge of the capital 
province. Nor would it have been any finall mortification to ourfelves, to have loft 
the opportunity of contemplating thofe noble objeds, which fo greatly incre^fe the 
value of our work, though already enriched with fuch aftronomkal obfervations and 
nautical remarks, as we hope will prove agreeable to the intelligent reader. At the fame 
time it opens a method of extending our refearches into the other more diftant countries, 
for the farther utility and ornament of this voyage; which, as it was founded on the molt 
noble principles, fhould be conduded and clofed with an uniform dignity. 

My defign however is not to reprefent Lima in its prefent fituation, as I fhould then, 
inftead of noble and magnificent objeds, introduce the moft melancholy and Ihock- 
ing feenes; ruinated palaces, trtmrches, towers, and other ftately works of art, toge¬ 
ther with the inferior buildings of which this opulent city confifted, now thrown into 
ruin and confufion, by the tremendous earthquake of Odober the 38th, 1746; the 
afPeding account of which reached Europe with the fwiftnefs which ufually attends 
unfortunate advices, and concerning which, we /hall be more particular in another 
place. I /hall not therefore deferibe Lima, as wafted by this terrible convulfion of 
nature; but as the emporium of this part of America, and endeavour to give the reader 
an idea of its former glory, magnificence, opulence, and other particulars which ren¬ 
dered it fo famous in the world, before it fuffered under this fatal cataftrophe; the re- 
colledion of which cannot fail of being painful to every lover of his country, aaid bvery 
perfon of humanity. 

The city of Lima, or as it is alfo called the city of the Kings, was, according to 
Garcilafo, in his hiftory of the Yncas, founded by Don Francifeo Pizarro, on the 
feaft of the Epiphany, 1535; though others affirm that the firft ftone was not laid 
till the 18th of January that year; and the latter opinion is confirmed by the ad, or 
record of its foundation, ftill preferved in the archives of that city. It is fituated in 
the fpacious and delightful valley of Rimac, an Indian word, and the true name of the 
ci^ itfelf, from a corrupt pronunciation of which word the Spaniards have derived 
Lima. Rimac is the name by which both the valley and the river are ftill called. 
This appellation is derived from an idol to which the nathe Indians ufed to offer facri- ’ 
fice, as did alfo the Yncas, after they had extended their empire hither j and as it 
was fuppofed to return anfwers to the prayers addreffed to it, they called it by way 
diftin^n Rimac, or, he who fyeaks. Lima, according to feveral obfervations we 
made for that purpofe, ftands in the latitude of'12* 2' 31" S. and its longitude, from 
the meridiani of Teneriffe is 299° 27' yl". The variation'of the needle of - 9® %' 
eafterly. 
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Its fituation is on^'of the tnoft advantageous that can be imagined; for being in the 
centre of that fpacious valley, it comi^ands the whole without any difficulty. North¬ 
ward, though at a conliderable diftance, is the Cordillera, or chain of the Andes; 
from whence fome hills projeft into the valley, the neareft of which to the city are 
thofe of St. Chriftopher ■ and Aniancaes. The perpendicular height of the former, 
according to a geometncal menfuration performed by Don George Juan, and M. de la 
Condamme in 1737, is one hundred and thirty-four toifes ; but Father Fevillee makes 
it one hundred and thirty-fix toifes and one foot, which difference, doubtlefs proceeds 
from not having meafured with equal exaftnefs, the bafe on which both founded their 
calculations. The height of the Amancaes, is little lefs than the former, and fituated 
about a quarter of a league from the city. 

1 'he river, which is of the fame name, wafhes the walls of Lima, and when not in- 
creafed by the torrents from the mountains is cafily forded ; but at other times, befides 
the increafe of its breadth, its depth and rapidity render fording impoffible; and ac¬ 
cordingly a very elegant and fpacious ftone bridge is built over it, having at one end 
a gate, jbc beautiful architedure over which is equal to the other parts of this ufeful 
ftrudure. This gatci-forms the entrance into the city, and leads to the grand fquare, 
which is very large and finely ornamented. In the centre is a fountain, equally re¬ 
markable for its grandeur and capacity. In the centre is a bronze ffatue of Fame, and 
on the angles are four final! bafons. The water is ejedcd through the trumpet of the 
ftatue, and. alfo through the mouths of eight lions which furround it, and greatly 
heighten the beauty of this work. The eaft fide of the fquare is filled by the cathedral 
and the archiepifcopal palace, whofe height furpaffes the other buildings in the city. 
Its principal loundations, and the bafes of its columns and pilafters, together with the 
capital front which laces the weft, arc of freeftone j the infide refembles that of Seville, 
but not fo large. The outfidc is adorned with a very pagnificent fa9ade or frontifpiece, 
rifing into two lofty towers, and in the centre is the grand portal. Ronml the whole 
runs a grand gallery, with a baluftrade of wood, refembling brafs in colour, and at 
proper diftances are fevt'ral pyramids, which greatly augment the magnificence of the 
ftrudure. In the north fide of the fquare is the viceroy’s palace, in which qre the 
feveral courts of juftice, together with the offices of revenue, and the ftate prifon. 
This was formerly a very remarkable building, both with regard to its largenefs and 
architeduri, but the grcatcft part of it being thrown down by the dreadful earthquake 
with which the city was vifited, Odober 20th, 1687, it now confifts only of fome of 
the lower apartments ereded on a terras, and is ufed as the refidence of the viceroy and 
his family. 

On the weft fide which faces the cathedral, is the council-honfe, and fhe city prifon ; 
the fouth fide is .filled with private houfes, ha^'ing only one ftory ; but the fronts being 
of ftone, their uniformity, porticoes, and elegance, a^e a great embellilhment to die 
fquare, each fide of which is eighty toifes. 

The form of the city is triangular, the bafe, or longeft fide, extending along the 
bai^s of the river. Its length is 1920 toifes, or ^adly two-thirds of a league. Its 
greateft breadth from north to fouth, that is, from the bridge to the angle oppofite to 
the bafe, is 1080 toHes, or two-fifths of a league. It is furrounded witn a brick wall, 
which anfwers its original intention, but is without any manner of regularity. This 
work was^b^un and finiftied by the Duke de la Plata, in the year 1685. tt is flanked 
with thicty-rour baftions, but without platforms or embrafures; the intention of it 
beiM merely to inclofe the dty, and render it capable of fuftaining any fudden attack 
of the Indians. It has, in its yrhole circumference, feven gates and three poftems. 
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On the fide of the river oppofite to the city is a fuburb, called St. Lazaro, which 
has, within thefe few years, greatly increafed.i All the ftreets of this fuburb, like 
thofeof the city, are broad, tparallel, or at right angles, fome running from north to 
fouth, and others from eaft to weft, fonning fquares of houfes, each one hundred and 
fifty yards in front, the ufual dimenfions of all thefe quadras or fquares in this country, 
whereas thefe of Quito are only one hundred. The ftreets are pav^, and along them 
run ftreams of water, conduced from the river a little above the city j and being 
arched over contribute to its cleanlinefs, without'the leaft inconveniency. 

The houfes, though for the moft part low, are commodious, and make a good 
appearance. I'hey are all of baxareque and quincha. They appear indeed to be cora- 
pofed of more folid materials, both with regard to the thicknefs of the principal walls, 
and the imitation of cornices on them j and that they may the better fupport themfelves 
under the fliocks of earthquakes, of which this city has had fo many dreadful inftances, 
the principal parts are of wood, mortifed into the rafters of the roof, and thofe which 
ferve for walls are lined both within and without with wild canes, and chaglias or 
ofiers; fo that the timber-work is totally enclofed. Thefe ofiers are plaiftered oyer with 
clay, and whitewaflied, but the fronts painted in imitation of free-ftone. They after¬ 
wards add cornices and porticos which arc alfo painted of a ftone colour. Thus the 
whole front impofes on the fight, and ftrangers fuflpofe them to be built of thofe ma¬ 
terials which they only imitate. The roofs are flat, and covered only fo far as is 
neceflary to keep out the wind and intercept the rays of the fun. The pieces of timber, 
of which the roofs are formed, and which on the infide are decorated with elegant 
mouldings and other ornaments, are covered with clay to preferve them from the fun. 
This flender covering is fufficient, as no violent rains are ever known here. Thus the 
houfes are in lefs danger thiui if built of more compafl; materials ; for the whole build¬ 
ing yields to the motions of the earthquakes, and the foundations which are connefted 
with the feveiui parts of the building follow the fame motion; and by that means are 
not fo eafily thrown down. ' ^ 

The wild canes, which ferve for the inner parts of the walls, refemble in length and 
bignefy thofe known in Europe, but without any cavity. The wood of them is very 
fond, and little fubjeft to rot. 'Fhe chaglla is alfo a kind of Ihrub growing wild 
in the forefts and on the banks of rivers. ‘It is ftrong and flexible like the ofier. Thefe 
are the materials of which the houfes in all the towns of Valles mentioned^ the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, are built. 

Towards the eaft and weft parts of the city, but within the walls, are, a great many 
fruit and kitchen gardens ; and moft of the principal houfes have gardens for enter¬ 
tainment, being continually refrelhed with water by means of the canals. 

The whole city is divided into the five following pariflies: i. Sagrario, which has 
three priefts. — 2. St. Ann, and 3. St. Sebaftian, each having two priefts. — 4. St. 
Marcelo, and 5. St. Lazaro, each of which has one prieft only. The parifh of the 
latter extends itfelf five leagues, namely, to the valley of Caraballo, and to it belong 
the many large plantations in tha||fpace; chapels are therefore erefted for celebrating 
mafs on days of precept, that the people may perform their duty without the fatigue 
and trouble of travelling to Lima. Here are alfo two chapels of ^e: that of St. 
Salvador, in the parifh of St. Ann; and that of the Orphans, in the Sagrario. There 
is alfo in the Cercado, one of the quarters of the toWn, a parifh of Ind^s, under the 
care of the Jefuits. * * 

The convents here arc very numerous j four Dominicans, viz. La Cafa,grande, 
Recolleccion de la Magdalena, the college of St. ITiomas appropriated to Kterature, 
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and Santa Rofa. Three of Francifcans, viz. Cafa Grande, Recoletos de Nueftra Senora 
de los Angeles, or Guadalupe, and Los Defcalzos de San Diego : the latter is in the 
fuburb of San Lazaro. Three of tne order of Auguftin, namely, Cafa Grande; the 
feminary of San Ildefonfo, a literary college *, and the noviciate at Nueftra Senora de 
Guia. Three alfo belong to the order of Mercy, namely, the Cafa Principal, the 
college of St. Pedro Nolafco, and a Recolleccion, called Bethlehem. 

The Jefuits have fix colleges or houfes, which are thofe of St. Paul, their principal 
college; St. Martin, a college for.ft'cular ftudents; St. Anthony, a noviciate; the 
Houfe of Poffedion, or Defamparados, under the invocation of Nueftra Senora do los 
Dolores ; a college* in the Circado, where the Indians are inftrufted in the precepo of 
religion ; and that of the Chacarilla, appointed for the exercifes of St. Ignatius; a/,d 
accordingly all fecul.ars, on their defirc to perform them, are admitted. I'hey are aii'o 
allowed the liberty of beginning when moft convenient for themfelves, and are haud- 
fomely entertained by the college during the eight days of their continuance. But ii 
muft be obferved, that of all thefe convents, the Cafas Grandes are now the moft 
confiderable; the others, bcfides being fmall, have but few members, and fmall 
revenues. 

Bcfides the preceding nineteen convents and colleges, here are alfo an oratory of St. 
Philip Neri; a monaftery of the order of St. Benedid, with the title of Nueftra Senora 
de Monferrat, the abbe of which is commonly the only member, and fent from Spain; 
and though this foundation is one of the moft ancient ’in the whole city, its revenue 
is hardly Tufficient to fupport any more : a convent called Nueftra Senora de la Buena 
Muerte, or the order of t^at name, generally known by the name of Agonizantes. 
This order founded an hofpital in the city, in 1715, under the particular diredion of 
the Fathers Juan Mugnos, and Juan Fernandez, who, with a lay brother of the fame 
order having in 1736 obtained a licence from the council of the Indies, werft from 
Spain and founded a convent of community in everjf form. In the fefe«rb of St. La¬ 
zaro is alfo a convent of St. Francis de Paula, a modern foundation, under the name 
of Jfeeftra Senora del Scorro. 

There are alfo in lama three other charitable foundations, namely, St. Juan deDios, 
ferved by the religious of that order, and appropriated to the relief of perfons recover¬ 
ing from ficknefs; and two of Bcthlcmiies e one of which, being the Cafa Grande, is 
without t^ie city, and founded for the relief of fick Indians, who are taken care of in 
Santa Anna; and the other within the city, called that of the Incurables, being appro¬ 
priated to perfons labouring under dil'eafes of that nature. The latter, as we have 
already obferved,* was founded I'o early as the year 1671. This opulent city has alfo 
nine other hofpitals, each appropriated to fome peculiar charity : — 

1. San Andres, a royal foundation admitting only Spaniards. 

2. San Pedro, for poor ecclefiaftics. 

3. El Efpiiitu Santo, for mariners, and fupported by ihe Ihips belonging to thefe 
feas, their crews being properly affeffed for that purpofe. 

4. St. Bartholome, for the negroes. 

5. Benora Santa Anna, for the Indians. 

6. San Pedro de Alcantara, for women. 

7. Another for that ufe, under the care of the Bethlemite fathers, erected before 
jtheir Cafa Grande. 
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8. La Caridad, alfo for women. 

9. San Lazaro, for the lepers, which, with thofe already enumerated, make twelve. 

Here are alfo fourteen nunneries, the number of perfons in which would be fufEcient 
to people a fmall town. The five firft are regulars, and the other nine recolle£ls : 

I. La Encamation. — 2. La Conception. — 3. Santa Cathalina. — 4. Santa Clara. — 
5. La Trinidad. — 6. El Carmen. — 7. Santa Terefa, b El Carmen baxo. — 8. Las 
Defcalzas de San Jofeph. — 9. Las Capuchinas. — 1 o. Las Nazarenas. — 11. I.as Mcr- 
cidarias.— 12. Santa Rofa.— 13. Las Trinitarias Defcalzas. —14. Las Monjas del 
Prado. 

Laflly, Here are four other conventual houfes, where fome few of the fillers are not 
reclufes, though moft of them obferve that rule. Thefe houfes are : 

I. Santa Rofa de Viterbo. — 2. Nueftra Senora del Patrocinio. — 3. Nuellra Senora 
de Capacabana, for Indian ladies. — 4. San Jofeph. 

The laft is a retreat for women who dcfire to be divorced from their huflrands. 
There is alfo a houfe conftituted in the manner of convents, for poor women, and 
under the direction of an ecdeliallic appointed by the archbilhop, wiio is alfo their 
chaplain. 

The moll numerous of all thefe nunneries arc the Incarnation, Conception, Santa 
Clara, and Santa Cathalina. I’he others are indeed not fo large; but the Recollects, 
in the reditude and aullerity of their lives, arc an example to the whole city. 

Here is alfo an orphan-houfe, divided into two colleges, one for the boys, and the 
other for the girls ; befides fever^ chapels, in diSerent parts of the city : but the fol¬ 
lowing lift will ftiew at once, the parifhes, hofpituls, churches, and monafteries of 
Lima, which was always no lefs confpicuous with regard to a zeal for religion than 
for fplendour. ^ 

0 

Lift of the PariJheSf Convents of each Order, Hofpitals, Nunneries, and Conventual 

Houfes 'in Lima. 

Parilhes, fix. 

Convents of San Domingo, four. — Of San Francis, three.Of San Auguftin, 
three. — Of La Merced, three. 

Colleges of Jefuits, fix. 

Oratory of St. Philip Neri, one. 

Monaftery of Benedidins, one. — Of San Francifeo de Paula, on^. Of Agoni- 
zantes, one. — Of San Juan de Dios, one. — Of Bethlemites, two. 

Nunneries of Regulars, five. — Of Recollefts, nine. 

Conventual Houfes, four. — Houfes for poor women, one. — Orphan houfe, one. —- 
Hofpitals, twelve. 

All the churches, both conventual and parochial, and alfo the chapels, are large, 
Conftrufted partly of ftone, and adorned with paintings and other decorations of great 
value} particularly the cathedral, the churches of St. Dominic, St. Francis, St.Au¬ 
guftin, the Fathers of Mercy, and that of the Jefuits, are fo fplendidly decorated, as 
to furpafs defeription, an idea being only to be formed by the fight. The riches and 
pomp of this city, efpecially on folemn feftivals, are attoniflung. The altars, from 
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their very bafes to the borders of the paintings, are covered with maflive filver, wrought 
into various kinds of ornaments. Thp walls alfo of the churches arc hung with velvet, 
or tapeftry of equal value, adorned with gold and filver fringes; all which, in this 
country, is remarkably dear; and on thefe are fplendid pieces of plate, in various 
figures. If the eye be direfte’d from the pillars, walls, and ceiling, to the lower part 
of the church, it is equally dazzled with glittering objeds, prefenting themfelves on 
all fides : among which are candlefticks of maflive filver, fix or foven feet high, placed 
in two rows along the nave of the x:hurch : embolTed tables of the fame metal, fup- 
porting fmaller candlefticks; and in the intervals betwixt them pedeftals on which 
ftand the ftatues of ‘angels. In fine, the whole church is covered with plate, or fome- 
thing equal to it in value ; fo that divine fervice, in thefe churches, is performed with 
a magnificence fcarce to be imagined; and the ornaments, even on common days, 
W'ith regard to their quantity and richnefs, exceed thofe which many cities of Europe 
pride themfelves with difplaying on the moft common occafions. 

If fuch immenfe riches are bellowed on the body of the church, how can imagina¬ 
tion iillif form an idea of tliofe more immediately ufed in divine worfliip, fuch as the 
facredVeflels, the chalices, oftenforiums. See. in the richnefs of which there is a fort of 
emulation betwc'en the feveral churches ? In thefe the gold is covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and precious ftones, fo as to dazzle the eye of the fpeftator. The gold and 
filver Hulls for vellments and other decorations, are always of the richeft and moft va¬ 
luable among thofe brought over by the regifter fliips. In fine, whatever is em¬ 
ployed in ornamenting the churches, is always the richeft of the kind polTible to be 
procured. 

The principal convents are very large, with convenient and airy apartments. Some 
parts of them, as the outward walls which inclofe them, are of unburnt brick ; but the 
building itfelf of quinchas or baxareques. The roofs of many are arched with brick, 
others only with quinchas ; but of fuch curious arcfiitedlurc, as entirfly^o conceal the 
materials ; fo that the frontifpieces and principal gates have a majeftic appearance. The 
coluitms, friezes, ftatues, and cornices, are of wood, finely carved, but fo nearly imi¬ 
tating the colour and appearance of Hone, as only to be difeovered by the touch. This 
ingenious imitation does not proceed from parfimony, but neceflity ; in order to avoid 
as much as poflible the dreadful devallationS of earthquakes, which will not admit of 
ftru fturcs built of pondrous materials. 

The churches are decorated with fmall cupolas of a very pretty appearance; and 
though they arc all of wood, the fight cannot diltinguilh them from ftone. The towers 
are of ftone from the foundation the height of a toile and a half, or two toifes, and from 
thence to the roof of the church of brick, but the remainder of wo xl ■ >aintcd of a free- 
ftone colour, terminating in a ftatue, or image, alluding to the name of the church. 
The height of thefe may be nearly known 1 ‘rom that of St. Dominic, which by a geo¬ 
metrical menfuration, we found to be between fifty and fixty yards ; a height w'hicb, 
though fmall in proportion to the largenefs of the ftruQure, is a necefl'ary caution, both 
with regard to the Ihocks of earthquakes, and the weight of the bells, which, in fize 
and number, exceed thofe of Spain, and, on a general rmging, produce a very agree¬ 
able harmony. 

All the convents are furniflied with water from the city, though not from that of the 
rivulets, which, as we before obferved, run through the ftreets in covered channels; 
but brought from a fpring by means of‘pipes: while, on the other hand, both the mo- 
nafteries and nunneries are each obliged to maintain a fountain in the ftreet, for the 
public ufe of poor people, who have not the conveniency of water in their houfes, 
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The viceroys, whofe power extends over all Peru, ufually refide at Lima: but the 
province and audience of Quito has been lately detached from it; as we have obferved 
in our account of that province. This government is triennial, though, at the expira¬ 
tion of that term, the fovereign may prolong it. This office is of fuch importance, that 
the viceroy enjoys all the privileges of royalty. He is abfolute in all affiairs, whether 
political, military, civil, criminal, or relating to the revenue, having under him offices 
and tribunals for executing the feveral branches of government; fo that the grandeur 
of this employment is in every particular equal to the title. For the fafety of his per- 
fon, and the dignity of his office, he has two bodies of guards; one of horfe confift- 
ing of one hundred and fixty private men, a captain, and a lieutenant: their uniform 
is blue, turned up with red, and laced with filver. This troop confifts entirely of picked 
men, and all Spaniards. The captain’s poll is efteemed very honourable. Thefe do 
duty at the principal gate of the palace ; and when the \'iceroy goes abroad, he is at¬ 
tended by a piquet-guard confifting of eight of thefe troopers. The fecond is that of 
the halberdiers, confifting of fifty men, all Spaniards, drcflcd in a blue uniform, and 
crimfon velvet waiftcoats laced with gold. Thefe do duty in the rooms leading.to the 
chamber of audience, and private apartments. I'hey alfo attend the viceroy when he 
appears .in public, or vifits the offices and tribunals. The only officer of this body is a cap¬ 
tain, whofe poft is alfo reckoned very eminent. Both captains are nominated by the 
viceroy. Befides thefe, there, is another guard within the palace, confifting of one 
hundred private men, a captain, lieutenant, and fub-lieutenant; being a detachment 
from the garrifon of Callao. 'I’hefe are occafionally employed in executing the go¬ 
vernor’s orders, and the decrees of the tribunals, after they have received the fandlion 
of his aftent. 

The viceroy, befides affifting at the courts of jufticc, and the councils relating both 
to the finances and tvar, gives cyery day public audience to all forts of perfons ; for 
which purpofe-,* mere are in the palace three very grand and fpacious rooms. In the 
firft, which is adorned with the portraits of ail the viceroys, he receives the Indians and 
other cafts. In the fecond, he gives audience to the Spaniards; and, in the third, 
where jinder a rich canopy are placed the pictures of the King and Queen then reign¬ 
ing, he receives thofe ladies who defire to fpeak to him in private without being 
known. 

The affairs relating to the government are expedited by a fecretary of ftate, with an 
affiftant, properly qualified for fuch an arduous poft. From this office are iffued the 
orders for pafl'ports, which muft be had from every corregidor in his jurifdi£lion. The 
fecretary has alfo the power of filling all juridical employriients as they become vacant, 
for the term of two years; as alfo thofe of the magiftracy, who, at the expiration of 
their term, have not been replaced by others of His Majefty’s nomination. In a word, 
this office may be faid to be the channel by which all affairs relating both to war and 
government are tranfadled. 

All caufes relating to juftice are tried in the court called the Audicncia^ from the de¬ 
crees of which there is no appeal to the fupreme council of the Indies, unlefs after no¬ 
torious mjuftice, or a fecond trial; as the viceroy himl’elf prefides in it. The audiencia, 
which is the chief court at Lima, is compofed of eight auditors or judges, and a fifeal 
for civil caufes. This court is held in the viceroy’s palace, in the three faloons appro¬ 
priated to it. In one the deliberations are held, and in the other two, the caufes arc 
tried either publicly or privately, the fenior judge always prefiding. CriminU caufes 
are tried in a fourth apartment, the judges being four alcaldes of the court, and a 
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criminal fifcal. There is alfo a fifcal protedor of the Indians, and fome fuper- 
numeraries. * 

Next to the tribunal of audience is the chamber of accounts, confifting of a com- 
milTioner, five chief accountants, two receivers, and two diredors, with other inferior 
officers belonging to each clafs. Here all corregidors, intrufted to colled the revenue, 
pafs their accounts. Here alfo the diftributions and managements of the royal revenue 
are regulated. 

LafHy, the royal trcafury, under a* treafurer, accountant, and agent, who have the 
fuperintendance of all His Majefty’s revenue of what kind foever; fince whatever re¬ 
venue arifes from the other parts of this province is remitted to Lima as the capital of 
the kingdom. 

The corporation of Lima confifts of regidores or aldermen, and alfere zreal, or fhe- 
rifl', and two alcaldes, or royal judges; all being noblemen of the firft diftindion in 
the city. Thcfe have the diredion of the police, and the ordinary adminiffration of 
juftice. The alcaldes prefide alternately every month ; for, by a particular privilege of 
this cit;y', the jurifdidion of its corregidor extends only to the Indians. 

Here is a court for the offeds of dcceafed perfons, which takes cognizance of the 
goods of thofe dying inteftute, and without lawful heir; and likewife of thofe entrufted 
with the clleds of other perfons. ‘Its confifts of a judge, who is generally one of the 
auditors, a counfellor, and an accountant. 

The next ti ibunal is that of commerce, or the confulado. Its principal officers are 
a prefident and two confuls. All who are entered in the lift of merchants are members 
of it, and have a vote in the choice of thefe officers, who, with an aflelTor, decide all 
commercial difputes ahd proceli'cs, by the fame rule as the confulados at Cadiz and 
Bilboa. 

Lima has alfo a corregidor, whofe jurifdidion extands to all Indians both within the 
city and five leagues round it. The principal places in this jurifdidion tire Surco, Los 
Chorillos, Miraflores, La Magdalena, Lurigancho, l.ate, Pachacama, and Lurin, to¬ 
gether with the Indian inhabitants of the two fuburbs of Callao, called New and Old 
Pitipiti. The infinite number of Indians who inhabited this valley before and*at the 
time of the conqueft, are now reduced to the few inhabitants of the above-mentioned 
places ; and have only two caziques, namely, thofe of Miraflores and Surco, and thefe 
m l.ich low circumftances, as to teach mufic at Lima for fubfiftence. 

The cathedral chapter, befides the archbifliop, confifts of the dean, archdeacon, 
chanter, treafurer, and redor, four canons by fuffrage, five by prefentation, fix pre¬ 
bendaries, Ind fix femi-prebdhdaries ; but the ecclefialtical tribunal confifts only of the 
archbilhop and his chancellor. His fuflragans are the bifhops of Panama, Quito, 
Truxillo, Guamanga, Arequipa, Cuzco, St. Jago, and Conception; the two laft are 
in the kingdom of Chili. 

I'he tribunal of inquifition confifts of two inquifitors and a fifcal, who, like the fab- 
ordinate officers are nominated by the inquifitor-general; and, in cafe of 'a vacancy, 
filled up by the fupreme council of the inquifition. 

The tribunal of the Cruzada is conduded by a fub-delegate commi^<’’y, an acount- 
ant, and treafurer, with other inferior officers. But the dean or fenior judge of the 
audience, generally affifts at its deliberations. 

Laftly,^ here is alfo a mint with its proper officers, where gold and filver are 
coined. 

In the univerfity and colleges, the happy geniufes of the natives are improved by 
divine and human learning, and, as we ffiall Ihew in the fequel, foon give elegant fpe- 
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cimens of their future acquifitions. They are in this much more indebted to nature 
than either to art or to their own application ; and.if they do not equally dillinguiftt them- 
felves in other Itudies, it is not for want of talents, but of proper perfons to inltruft them 
in the neceifary elements. For by their ready comprehenlion of whatever is taught them 
we may conclude, that their abilities are equal to other improvements. The chief of 
thefe feminaries is the univerfity of St. Mark, and the colleges of St. I'oribio, St. Martin, 
and St. Philip. In the former are chairs for all the fciences, and filled by fuffrage; a 
method always favourable for perfons of learning and underftanding. Some of thefe 
profefTors have, notwithflanding the vafl diftance, gained the applaufe of the literati of 
Europe. 

ITie univerfity makes a ftately appearance without, and its infidc is decorated with 
fuitable ornaments. It has a large fquare court, with a handfomc vaulted pia^ua round 
it. Along the fides are the halLs, where leQures are read j and in one of its angles is 
the theatre for the public arts, adorned with the portraits of the feveral great men who 
had their education in this feat of learning, in frames finely ornamented with fculpture, 
and richly gilded ; as are alfo the two row's of feats which extend entirely round the 
theatre. 

From what has been faid it fufficiently appears, that Lima is not only large, magnifi¬ 
cent, and diftinguifhed, as the capital of the kingdom, by the refidence of the viceroy, 
and the fuperior courts and offices, but alfo that it has an acknowledged fuperiority over 
the other cities in thefe parts from the public nurferies erected for the advancement of 
learning and the fciences. 

The richnefs of the churches, and the fplendour with which divine fervice is per¬ 
formed, we have already deferibed. 'I'he magnificence of its inhabitants and of its pub¬ 
lic folemnities are proportional, and dilplayed w'ith a dignity peculiar to minds inflamed 
with a defirc ofhonour, and who,value thcmfelves on celebrating the principal folemni¬ 
ties in a manner which diftinguilhes Lima from the other cities of its kingdom ; though 
the latter are not wanting in their endeavours to vie with their capital. 

Of all the folemnities obferved in America, the public entrance of the viceroy is the 
mofl; fplendid ; and in which the amazing pomp of Lima is particularly difplayed. No- 
thing is feen but rich coaches and calaflies, laces, jewels, and fplendid equipages, in 
w'hich the nobility carry their emulation to an allonilhing height. In a w'ord, this cere¬ 
mony is fo remarkable, that 1 flatter myfelf the reader will not be difpleafed at the de- 
feription. 

CHAP. IV. — Of the Public Entrance of the Viceroy at Lima ; his Reception^ and the 

chief annual Solemnities. 

ON the landing of the viceroy at Paita, two hundred and four leagues from IJma, 
he fends a perfon of great diftintlion, generally fome officer of his retinue,' tp lima, 
with the charafter of an ambaflador; and, by a memoir, informs his predeceffor t?f his 
arrival, in conformity to His Majeily’s orders, who had been pleafed to confer on fcitu 
the government of that kingdom. On this ambaflTador’s arrival at Lima, the late vi^- 
roy fends a melfenger to compliment him on his fafe arrival; and on difmifling the ami' 
baflador, prelcnts him with fome jewel of great value, and a jurlfdiftion or two which 
happen at that time to be vacant, togtdfcher with an indulgence of officiating by'deputy, if 
moll agreeable to him. Thg corregidor of Piura receives the new viceroy at Paita, and 
provides litters, mules, and every other neceflfary for the viceroy and his retinue, as far 
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as the next jurifdiftion. He alfo orders booths to be built at .the halting-places in the 
deferts; attends him in perfon, and defrays all the expences, till relieved by the next 
corregidor. Being at length arrived aft Lima, he proceeds, as it were incognito, through 
the city to Callao, aljout two leagues and a half diftant. In this place he is received and 
acknowledged by one of the omiinary alcaldes of Lima, appointed for that purpofe, and 
alfo by the military officers. He is lodged in the viceroy’s palace, which on this occafion 
is adorned with aftoniffiing magnificence. The next day all the courts, fecular and ec- 
clefiaftical, wait on him from Lima, and he receives them under a canopy in the follow¬ 
ing order. The audiencia, the chamber of accounts, the cathedral chapter, the magif- 
tracy, the confuladoi, the inquifition, the tribunal de Cruzada, the fuperiors of the reli¬ 
gious orders, the colleges, and other perfons of eminence. On this day the judges at¬ 
tend the viceroy to an entertainment given by the alcalde; and all perfons of note take a 
pride in doing the like to his attendants. At night there is a play, to which the ladies 
are admitted veiled, and in their ufual drefs, to fee the new viceroy. 

The fecond day after his arrival at Callao, he goes in a coach provided for him by the 
city, to the chapel do la Legua, fo called from its being about half-way between Callao 
and Lima, where he is met by the late vicei-oy, and both alighting from their coaches, 
the latter delivers to him a truncheon as the enfign of the government of the kingdom. 
After this, and -the ufual compliments, they feparate. 

If the new viceroy intends to make his public entry into Lima in a few days, he re¬ 
turns to Callao, where he Hays till the day appointed; bilt as a longer fpace is generally 
allowed for the many preparatives neceffary to fuch a ceremony, he continues his jour¬ 
ney to Lima, and takes up his rcfidence in his palace, the fitting up of which on this 
occafion is committedxo the junior auditor, and the ordinary alcalde. 

On the day of public entry, the llreets are cleaned, and hung with tapeftry, and 
magnificent triumphal arches erecTed at proper diftances. At two in the afternoon the 
viceroy goes privately to the church belonging to tht monaltery of MflUlifrrat, which 
is feparated by an arch and a gate from the ftreet, where the cavalcade is to begin. As 
foon as all who are to affift in the proceffion are afl'embled, the viceroy and his retinue 
mount on horfes, provided by the city for this ceremony, and the gates being thrown 
open, the proceffion begins in the following order : » 

The militia; the colleges; the univerfity,. with the profelTors in-their proper habits; 
the chamber of accoinpts ; the audiencia on horfes, w'ith trappings ; the magiftracy, in 
crimfon velvet rtjbes, lined with brocade of the fame colour, and a particular kind of 
caps on their heads, a drefs only ufed on this occafion. Some members of the corpo¬ 
ration whaifvalk car foot, fupport the canopy over the viceroy ; and the two ordinary 
alcaides, which are in the fame drefs, and walk in the proceffion, act as equerries, hold¬ 
ing the bridle of his horfe. This part of the ceremony, though prohioited by the laws 
of the Indians,' is Itill performed in the manner I ha'-e deferibed ; for the cuftom being 
of great aiiiiquity, the magiftrates have not thought proper to alter it, that the refpe£k 
to the viceroy might not fuffer any diminution, and no perfon has yet ventured to be 
the firft in rerufing to comply with it. 

This proceffion is of confiderable length, the viceroy paffing through feveral ftreets 
till he comes to the great fquare, in which the whole company draw u; lacing the cathe¬ 
dral, where he alights, and is received by the archbiffiop and chapter. Te Deum is 
then lung before the viceroy, and the officers placed in their refpeftive feats; after 
which h« again mounts his horfe, and p;:oceeds to the palace gate, where he is received 
by the audiencia, and conduced to an’apartment in which a fplendid collation is provided, 
as aie alfo others for rhe nobility in tlie antichambers. 
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On the morning of the following day he returns to the cathedral in his coach, with 
the retinue and pomp ufual in folemn feftivals and public ceremonies. He is pre¬ 
ceded by the whole troop of horfe-guards, the members of the feveral tribunals in their 
coaches, and after them the viceroy himfelf with his family, the company of halberdiers 
bringing up the rear. On this occafion all the riches and ornaments of the church are 
difplayed ; the archbifhop celebrates in his pontifical robes the mafs of thankfgiving; 
and the fermon is preached by one of the beft orators of the chapter. From hence the 
viceroy returns to the palace attended by all the nobility, who omit nothing to make a 
fplendid figure on thefe occafions. In the evening of this, and the two following days, 
the collations are repeated, with all the plenty and delicacy imaginable. To incrcafe the 
feftivity, all women of credit have free accefs to the halls, galleries, and gardens of the 
palace, when they are fond of Ihewing the difpofitions of their genius, either by the vi¬ 
vacity of repartees, or fpirited converfations, in which they often filence ftrangers of 
very ready wit. 

This fhew and ceremony is fucceeded by bull-fcafts at the city’s expence, which con¬ 
tinue five days; the three firfl for the viceroy, and the two latter in compliment to the 
ambafiador who brought advice of his arrival, and the great honour conferred on him 
by the fovereign in the government of this kingdom. 

This ambaffador, who, as I before oblbrved, is always a perftm of eminent quality, 
makes alfo a public entrance into Lima on horfeback on the day of his arrival, and the 
nobility being informed of his approach, go out to receive and conduft him to the palace, 
from whence they carry him to the lodgings prepared for him. This cercmdny ufed to 
be immediately followed by feafts and public diverfions ; but in order to avoid that in¬ 
convenience, juft when the city is every where bufted in preparing for the reception of 
the viceroy, they are deferred, and given at one and the fame time, as above recited. 

The bull-feafts arefucceeded by that ceremony, in which the univerfity, the colleges, 
the conven ts and nunneries, acknowledged him as their viceroyal protebtor. This is 
alfo accompanied with great fplendour, and valuable prizes are bellowed on thofe who 
make the moft ingenious compofitions in his praife. Thele ceremonies, which greatly 
heighten the magnificence of this city, are fo little known in Europe, that 1 fliall be ex- 
cufed for enlarging on them. 

They are begun by the univerfity, and the reftor prepares a poetical conteft, adapted 
to difplay either the wit or learning of the competitors. After publilhing the themes, 
and the prizes to be given to thofe who beft handle the fubjefts they have chofen, he 
waits on the viceroy to know when he will be ple^fed to honour the univerfity with his 
prefence ; and, the time being fixed, every part of the principal court is aip rned with 
the utmoft magnificence. The prizes, which are placed in order, diftinguilh t^mfelves by 
their richnefs, while the pillars and columns are hung with emblematical devices, or 
pertinent apophthegms on polilhed Ihields, furrounded by the moft beautiful mouldings. 

The reception is in the following order. On the viceroy’s entering the court, he is 
condufted to the redorial chair, which, on this occafion, glitters with the magnificence 
of an Eaftern throne. Oppofite to it fits the reQ:or, or, in his abfence, one of the 
moft eminent members of that learned body, who makes a fpeech, in which he ex- 
preffes the fatisfaftion the whole univerfity feels in fuch 'a patron. After this the vice¬ 
roy returns to his palace, where, the day following, the redor prefents him with a 
book, containing the poetical conteft, bound in velvet, and plated at the corners with 
gold, accompanied with fome elegant piece of furniture, whofe value is never, lefs than 
eight hundred ora thoufand crowns. 

The 
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The principal end of the univerfity in this ceremony being to ingratiate itfelf with the 
viceroy and his family, the reftor contrives that the poetical pieces which gain the prizes 
be made in the name of the principal perfons of his family, and accordingly the moft dif- 
tinguifhed prizes are prefente4 to them; and there being twelve fubjefts in the conteft, 
there are three prizes for each, of which the two inferior fall to thofe members whofe 
compofitions are moft approved of. Thefe prizVs are pieces of plate, valuable both for 
their weight and workmanlhip. 

The univerfity is followed by the cblleges of St. Philip and St. Martm, with the fame 
ceremonies, except,the poetical conteft. 

Next follow the religious orders, according to the antiquity of their foundation in the 
Indies. I'hefe prefent to the viceroy the bell thefes maintained by ftudents at the public 
a£ls. 

The viceroy is prefent at them all, and each difputant pays him fome elegant compli¬ 
ment, before he enters on his fiibjeft. 

The fuperiors of the nunneries fend him their congratulatory compliments, and when 
he is pjeafed in return to vifit them, they entertain him Avith a very fine concert of mufic, 
of which the vocal parts are truly charming; and at his retiring they prefent him with 
fome of the chief curiofiiies which their refpedive inftitutes allow to be made by them. 

Befides thefe feftivities and ceremonies, which are indeed the moft remarkable, there 
are alfo others, fome of which are annual, in which the riches and liberality of the in¬ 
habitants ;fre no lefs confpicuous. Particularly on New-year’s day, at the eledion of al¬ 
caldes, who being afterwards confirmed by the viceroy, appear publicly on horfeback 
the fame evening, and ride on each fide of him, in very magnificent habits ornamented 
with jewels, and the furniture of their horfes perfectly anfwerable. This cavalcade is 
very pompous, being preceded by the two companies of horfe-guards, the halberdiers, 
followed by the members of the tribunals in their coaches, the viceroy’s retjnue, and the 
nobility of both fexes. 

On Twelfth day in the moraing, and the preceding evening, the viceroy rides on 
horfeback through the town, with the royal ftandard carried in great pomp before him. 
This is performed in commemoration of the building of the city, W'hich, as we have al¬ 
ready obferved, was begun on this day; folenm vefpcrs are fung in the cathedral, and 
a mafs celebrated ; and the ceremony is concluded with a cavalcade, like that on New- 
year’s day. 

The alcaldes chofen for the current year give public entertsunments in their houfes, 
each three lights fucceffively^ but that the feafts of one might not interfere with thofe 
of another, and occafion refentments, they agree for one to hold his feafts the three 
days immediately fucceeding the eledion, and the other on Twelfth day and the two 
following. Thus each has a great number of guefts. and the entertainments are more 
fplendid and fumptuous. The other fenfts in the courfe of the year are not inferior to 
thefe either with regard to numbers or expence; at leaft the number of thenr muft ex¬ 
cite a high idea of the wealth and magnificence of Lima. 

CHAP. the Inhabitants of Lima. 

HAVING, in our accounts of feveral towns through which we paffed to Lima, in¬ 
cluded alio the inhabitants, we (hall obferve the fame rule with regard to Lima; for 
though amidft fuch an infinite variety of cuftoms, there is-always fome jvfemblance bc- 
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tween thofe of neighbouring people, yet the difference is alfo confiderable, and no where 
more fo than on this continent, where it doubtlefs^arifes from the great diftance between 
the feveral towns; and, confequently, I may fay, from the different geniufes and difpo- 
fitions of the people. And though Lima is the capital of the country, it will appear 
that it is not a model to other places, with regard to drefs, cuftoms, and manner of 
living. 

The inhabitants of Lima arc compofed of whites, or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, 
Meflizos, and other calls, proceeding from the mixture of all three. 

The Spanilh funilies are very numerous; Lima according to the lowed; computation, 
containing fixteen or eighteen thoufand whites. Among thefe are reckoned a third or 
fourth part of the moll diltinguillied nobility of Peru; and many of thefe dignified with 
the ftyle of ancient or modern Caftilians, among'which are no lefs than forty-five counts 
and marqiiifes. 'J’he number of knights belonging to the feveral military orders is alfo 
very confiderable. Befides thefe are many families no lefs refpedlable, and living in 
equal fplendour; particularly twenty-four gentlemen of large eftates, but without titles, 
though moft of them have ancient feats, a proof of the antiquity of tlieir families.^ One 
of thefe traces, with undeniable certainty, his defeent from the Yncas. The name of 
this family is Ampucro, fo called from one of the Spanilli commanders at the conquell 
of this country, who married a Goya, or daughter of the Ynca. To this family the 
kings of Spain have been pletifed to grant feveral diftinguilhing honours and privileges, 
as marks of its great quality : and many of the molt eminent families in the city have 
defired intermarriages with it. All thofe families live in a manner becoming their rank, 
having ellates equal to their generous difpofitions, keeping a great number of Haves and 
other domeftics, and thofe who alleft making the greatell figure have coaches, while 
others content themfelvcs with calalhes or chaifes, which arc here fo ct)mmon, that no 
family of an y fubl tance is without one. It mull be owned that thefe carriages are more 
neceflary here than in other cities, on account of the numberlefs droves of mules which 
continually pafs through Lima, and cover the ftrects with their dung, which being foon 
dried by the fun and the wind, turns to a naufeous dirt, fcarce fupportable to thofe who 
walk on foot. I’liefe chaifes, which are drawn by a mule, and guided by a driver, 
have only two wheels, with two feats oppofite to each other, fo that on occafion they 
will hold four perfons. They are very fliglit and airy ; but on account of the gildings 
and other decorations, fometimes coll eight hundred or a thoufand crowns. The num> 
ber of them is faid to amount to five or fix thoufand; and that of coaches is alfo very 
confiderable, though not equal to the former. The funds to fupport thefe expences, 
which in other parts would ruin families, are their large' eftates and plantitions, civil 
and military employments, or commerce, which is here accounted no derogation to 
families of the greateft diftindion; but by this commerce is not to be .underftood the 
buying and felling by retail or in fhops, every one trading proportional to his charader 
and fubftance. Hence families are preferved from thofe dil'afters too common in Spain,, 
where titles are frequently found without a fortune capable of fupportmg their dignity.. 
Commerce is fo far from being confidered as a difgrace at Lima, that the greateft for¬ 
tunes have been raifed by it;* thofe on the contrary, being rather defpifed, who not 
being bleffed with a fufficient eftate, through indolence, neglect to have recourfe to it 
for improving their fortunes. This cuftom, or refource, which was eftablifhed there 
without any determinate end, being introduced by a vain defire of the firft Spaniards to 
acquire wealth, is now the real fupport of thaf I'plendour in w'hich thofe families live 
and whatever repugnance thefe military gentlemen might originally have to commerce, 
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It was itnmediately removed by a royal proclamation, by which it was declared that cora- 
inerce in the Indies (hovild not exclude trom nobility or the military orders j a very wife 
meafure, and of whioU Spain would be ftill more fenfible, were it extended to all its 
dependencies. 

At Lima, as at Qi'ito, and all Spanifti America, fome of the eminent families have 
been long fince fe-flei! there, whilfl the profperity of others is of a later date j for being 
the centre of the whofi commerce of Peru, a greater number of Europeans refort to it, 
than to any other city ; fome for trade, and others from being inveflod in Spain with 
confiderable employments : among both arc perfons of the greateft merit; and though 
many after they have iiniflied their refpedive affairs, return home, yet the major part, 
induced by the fertility of the foil, and the goodnefs of the climate, remain at Luna, and 
marry young ladies remarkable equally for the gifts of fortune as thofe of nature j and 
thus new families are continually fettled. 

d'he Negroes, Mulattoes, and their defeendants, form the greater number of the inha¬ 
bitants ; and of thefe are the greatefl part of the mechanics; though here the Euro¬ 
peans alfo follow the fame occupations, which are not at l.ima reckoned clifgracefnl to 
them, as they are at ^uito; for gain being here the univerfal paflion, the inhabitants 
purfue it by means of any trade, without regard to its being followed by Mulattoes, 
interefl here preponderating againftany other conlideration. 

'I'he third, and lall cl.tfs of inhabitants, are Indians apd Meftizos, but thefe are very 
fmall in psoportion to the largenefs of the city, and the multitudes of the fecond clafs. 
Ihey are employed in agriculture, in making earthenware, and bringing all kinds of 
provifions to market, domeflic ferviccs being performed by Negroes and Mulattoes, 
either flaves or free, though generally by the former. 

The ulual drefs of the men differs very little from that worn in Spain, nor is the dif- 
tinction between the fcvtral claffes very great ; for jhe ufe of all forts of cloth being 
allowed, every one w'cars what he can purchafe. So that it is not uiiconflnon to fee a 
Mulatto, or any othet mechanic, dreffed in a tiffue equal to any thing that can be worn 
by a more opulent perfon. They all greatly affeft fine cloaths, and it may be faid with¬ 
out exaggeration, the fineft ftufls made in countries, where indufiry is always inventing 
fomething new, are more genet ally feen at Lima than in any other place; vanity and 
oflcntation not being reflrained by cullom o‘r law. Thus ihe great quantities brought 
in the galleons and regifter fliips, notwdthftanding they fell here prodigioufly above their 
prime coil in Europe, the richeft of them are ufed as cloaths, and worn with a careleff- 
nefs little fuitable to their extravagant price; but in this article the men are greatly ex¬ 
ceeded by the women, whofe paflion for drefs is fuch as to dei'ervi' a more particular 
account. 

In the choice of laces, the women carry their tallc to a prodigious cxcefs; nor is this 
an emulation confined to perfons of quality, but has fpread through all ranks, except 
the lowefl clafs of Negroes. The laces are fewed to then linen, w'hich is of the fincll 
fort, though very little of it is feen, the peateft part of it, efpecially in fome drefles, 
being always covered with lace; fo that the little which appears foems rather for orna¬ 
ment than ufe. Thefe laces too inuft be all of Flanders manufadu' •. no woman of 
rank condefeending to look on any other. 

Their drefs is very diflerent from the European, which the cuflom of the country 
alone can render excpfable; indeed to Spaniards at their firft coming over it appears 
extremeljl indecent. Their drefs confifts of a pair of Ihoes, a Ihift, a petticoat of dimi¬ 
ty,'ah open petticoat, and a jacket, which in fummer is of linen, in winter of fluff. To 
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this, fome add a mantelette, that the former may hang loofe. The (Mfference between 
this drefs and that worn at Quito, though confifting or the fame pieces, is, that at Lima 
it is much fhorter, the petticoat, which is ufuafly tied below the waift, not reaching 
lower than the calf of the leg, from whence, nearly to the ancle, hangs a border erf' very 
fine lace, fewed to the bottom of the under petticoat; tlirough which the ends of their 
garters are difeovered, embroidered with gold or filver, and fometimes fet with pearls ; 
but the latter is not common. The upper petticoat, which is of velvet, or fome rich 
ftuff, is fringed all round, and not lefs crowded whh ornaments than thofe deferibed in 
the firll volume of this work.- But be the ornaments what they will, whether of fringe, 
lace, or ribands, they are always exquifitely fine. The fliift fleeves, which are a yard 
and a half in length, and two yards in width, when worn for ornament, are covered 
with rolls of lace, variegated in fuch a manner as to render the whole truly elegant. 
Over the fiiift is w'orn the jacket, the fleeves of which are exceflively large, of a circular 
figure, and confift of rows of lace, or flips of cambric or lawn, with lace difpofed betwixt 
each, as are alfo the fhift fleeves, even of thofe who do not aft’ed extraordinary orna¬ 
ment. The body of the jacket is tied on the Ihoiilders with ribands faftened to the 
back of their ftays ; and the round fleeves of it being tucked up to the flioulders, are 
fo difpofed together with thofe of the fliift, as to form what may be termed lour 
wings. If the jacket be not buttoned or clafiied before, it is agreeably faflened on 
the fhoulders; aiul indeed the whole drefs makes a molt elegant figure. 'Lhey who 
ufe a clofe veil, fatten it with clafps, but wear over it the loofe jacket already deferibed. 
In the fuuimer they have a kind of veil, the flutf and fafliion of which is like that of 
the Ihift and body of the veil, of the finell cambric or lawn, richly laced ; but in 
winter the veil worn in their houfes is of bays; when they go abroad full drefl'ed^ it 
is adorned like the fleeves. They alfo ufe brown bays, finely laced and fringed, and 
bordered with flips of black velvet. Over the petticoat is an apron of the fame Itufl’ 
as the fleeves-of the jacket, hanging down to the bottom of it. From hence fome idea 
may be formed of the expence of a drefs, where tlie much greater part of the flulf 
is merely for ornament; nor will it appear ftrange, that the marriage fliift fliould coH 
a thoufand crowns, and fometimes more. 

One particular on which the women here extremely value themfelves, is the fixe ol 
their feet, a fmall foot being efteemed one of the chief beauties ; and this is the prin¬ 
cipal fault they find with the Spanifli ladies, who have much larger feet than ihol’c of 
Lima. From their infancy they are accultomed to wear ftrait Ihoes, that their feet may 
not grow beyond the fixe which they ellecrii beautiful; fome of them do not exceed 
five inches and a half, or fix inches in length, and in wumen of a fntall ftature they 
are ftili lefs. Their flioes have little or no foie, one piece of corddvan ferving both for 
that and the upper leather, and of an equal breadth and roundnefs at the toe and heel, 
fo as to form a fort of long figure of 8 : but the foot not complying with the figure, 
brings it to a greater regularity.. Thefe flioes are always faftened with diamond buckles, 
or fomething very brilliant in proportion to the ability of the wearer, being worn lefs for 
ufe than ornament; for the flioes are made in fuch a manner, that they never loofen 
of themfelves, nor do the buckles hinder their being taken off. It is unufual to fet 
thefe buckles with pearls, a particular to be accountc'd for only from their being fo 
lavifli of them in the other ornaments of drefs, as to confider them of too little value. The 
Ihoemakers, who are no ftrangers to the foible of the fex, take great care to majee 
them in a manner very little calculated for fervice. The ufual price is three hilf-crowns 
a pair , thofe embroidered with gold or filver coft froth eight to ten crowns. The 
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latter however, are but little worn, the enctfmbrance of embroidery being fuited rather 
to enlarge than diminilh the appearance of a fmall foot. * 

They are fond of white filk ftockings, made extremely thin, that the leg may appear 
the more lhapely ; the greateft part of which is expofed to view. Thefe trifles often 
aflford very fprightly fallies of wit in their animadverfions on the drefs of others. 

Hitherto we have confidered only the more common drefs of thefe ladies^ the reader 
will conceive a ftill higher idea of their magnificence, when he is informed of the 
ornaments with which they are decorated in their vifits, and upon public occafionS. 
We fliall begin with their manner of drefling the hair, which being naturally black, 
and capable of reaching below their waills, they difpofe in fuch a manner as to appear 
perfectly graceful. They tie it up behind in fix braided locks, through which a gol¬ 
den bodkin, a little bent, is infertcd, and having a clufter of diamonds at each end. 
On this the locks are fufpended fo as to touch the flioulder. On the front and upper 
part of the head they wear diamond aigrets, and the hair is Ibrmed into little curls, 
iianging from the forehead to the middle of the ear, with a large black patch of velvet 
on each temple. Their ear-rings are of brillianls, intermixed with tufts of black filk, 
covered with pearls, refembling thofe already defcribcd. Thefe are fo common an 
ornament, that befides their necklaces, they alfo wear about their neck rofaries, the 
beads of which are of pearls, either feparate or fet in clufters to the fize of a large 
filbert; and thofe which form the crofs are (till larger. . 

Befidcs-diamong rings, necklaces, girdles, and bracelets, all vpry curious both with 
regard to water and fize, many ladies wear other jewels fet in gold, or for fingularity’s 
fake, in tombago. Laftly, from their girdle before is fufpended a large round jewel 
enriched with diamonds: much more fuperb than their bracelets, or other ornaments. 
A lady covered with the moft expenfive lace inftead of linen, and glittering from head 
to foot with jewels, is fuppofed to be drefled at the .expence of not lefs than thirty or 
forty thoufand crowns; a fplendour Hill the more altonilhing, as it is fo very common. 

A foiuinefs for expence in thefe people, does not confine itfelf to rich apparel j it 
appears no lefs in the ftrange neglect, and the fmall value, they feem to fet upon 
them, by w'earing them in a manner the moft carelefs, and by that means brin^g 
upon thcmfelves frefli expences in repairing the old or purchafing new jewels; especially 
pearls, on account of their fragility. 

The moft common of the two kinds of drefles worn when they go abroad, is the 
veil and long petticoat; the other is a round petticoat and mantelette : the former for 
church, the latter for taking the air, and diverfions; but both in the prevailing tafte 
for cxpencc, being richly embroidered with filver or gold. 

The long petticoat is particularly worn on Holy Thurfday ; as on that day they vifit 
the churches, attended by two or three female Negro or Mulatto flaves, drefled in an 
uniform like pages, t • 

With regard to the perfons of the women of Lima, they rre in general, of a middling 
ftatnre, handfome, genteel, and of very fair complexions without the help of art; the 

* All thofe who can afford tliem wear fhoes made in the European manner, but '= hli heels of wrought 
filver; the tinkling-of which, added to the fmallnefs of their feet, has really, ati.ait to the weather¬ 
beaten fealor, fomething captivating. A. 

f The lower clafs of women, whofe whole (lock of apparel fcldom conlifts of more than two camifas 
((hifts) and^a faya (pettiaiat), wear bracelets, rofaries, and fmall golden images about their necks and 
arms, to the intrinfic value of fifty or fixty crowns, and to them of much greater value, having coll near 
that fum in benediilion from the priells, without which the images, See. would be etleenied pollutions. A. 
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beauty of their hair has been already mentioned, but they have ufually an enchanting 
luftre and dignity in their eyes. 

Thefe perfonal charms are heightened by thofe of the mind ; clear and comprehen- 
five intelleds; ap eafinefs of behaviour, fo ■well tempered, that whilft it invites love, 
it commands refpefl:: the charms of their convcifation' arc beyond expreflion; their 
ideas juft, their expreffions pure, their manner inimitably graceful* Thefe are the 
allurements oy which great numbers of fluropeans, forgetting the fair profpeQs they 
have at home, are induced to marry and fettle here. 

One material objection again!! them is, that being too well acquainted with their 
own excellences, they are tainted with a haughtinefs, which will'fcarce ftoop to the 
will of their hufljands. Yet by their addrefs and infinuating compliance, they fo far 
gain the afcendancy over them, as to be left to tlieir own diferetion. There may, 
indeed, a few exceptions be found; but thefe poillbly are rather owing to a want of 
capacity. Another oWeftion may be made to their being more expenfive than other 
ladies j but this arifes from the exorbitant price of fluffs, laces, and other commodities, 
in this country. And with regard to the independence they affeft, it is no more than 
a cuftom long eftabliflted in the country. To which may be added, that being natives, 
and their hufbands generally foreigners, it is very natural, that the latter fliould not 
enjoy all that authority, founded on laws fuperior • to cuftom ; and hence this error 
remains uncorre(5!ed. The hufbands conform to the manners of the country, as their 
charafter is not in tlje leal! affefted thereby; and this complaifance is rewarded by the 
diferetion and affeftion of their ladies, which are not to be paralleled in any other part 
of the world. . 

They are fo exceflively fond of perfumes, that they always carry ambergrife about 
them} putting it behind their ears, and other parts of the body ; and alfo in feveral 
parts of their clothes. Not content with the natural fragrancy of flowers, which are 
alfo a favou^^ite ornament, they fcatter perfumes even on their nofegays. The moft 
beautiful flowers they place in their hair, and others, which arc moft valuable for their 
odour, they flick in their fleeves; the efiluvia therefore iffuing from thel'e ladies, the 
reader will conceive to reach to no inconfiderablc diflance. The flower,moft in ufe 
is the chirimoya, of mean appearance, but of exquillte feent. 

To this paflion for flowers it is owing, * that the grand fquarc, every morning, on 
account of thevafl quantity of beautiful vegetables brought thither, has the appearance 
of a fpacious garden. The fmell and tlie fight are there fufliciently gratified. 'I’he 
ladies refort thither in their calafhes, and if their fancy happens to be pleafed, they 
make but little difficulty wdth regard to the price. A flranger has the pleafure of fee¬ 
ing affembled here not only the ladies, but every botly of rank vvhofe health and avoca¬ 
tions will admit of it. * 

The lower claffes of women, even to the very Negroes, affecl, according to their 
abilities, to imitate their betters, not only in the fafhion of their drefs, but alfo in the 
richnefs of it. None here are feen without fhoes as at Quito, but they are made of fo 
fmall a fize, in order to diminifh the natural bignefs of the feet, that they mull give 
infinite uneafmefs in the wearing. A defire of being diftinguiflied by an elegant drefs 
is univerfal. Their linen is always ftarched to a great degree, in order to difplay the 
coftly patterns of their laces. After this univerfal paflion, their next care, and indeed 
a much more commendable one, is cleanlinefs; of which the uncommon neatnefs of 
their houfes are fufficient inftances. • ^ • 

They are naturally gay, fprightly, and jocofe, without levity; remarkably fond of 
ropfic; fo that even among the loweft you are entertained with pleafing and agreeable 
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fongs; for the gratification of this paffion, they have in general good voices, and feme 
of them are heard with admiration. .They are very fond of balls, where they diftin- 
guiih themfelves equally by the gracefulnefs and agility of their motions. In ]foe, the 
reigning paffions of the fair at Lima, are Ihew, mirth, and feftivity. 

The natural vivacity and penetration of the inhabitants of Lima, both men and 
women, are great^ improved by converfing with perfons of learning reforting thither 
from Spain. The cuftom of forming fmall aflemblies, lias alfo a great tendency to 
improve their minds, and give them a ready and happy manner of expreffion, from an 
emulation to diftinguifli themfelves in thcl’e engaging uccomplifliments. 

'I’hough the natives have too great a Iharc of pride, they are not wanting in docility 
when proper methods are taken, 'rhey inftantly fhew their reluflance to obey a 
command given with haughtinefs; but, when delivered with mildnefs and affability, 
equally obfequious and fiibmiffive. 'I'hey are charmed with gcntlenefs of manilers; 
and a few iiiftanccs of kindnefs make a lafting impreffion on their minds. They are 
remarkably brave, and of fuch unblcmiflied honour, as never to difleinble an affront 
received, or give one to others ; fo that they live together in a cheerful and focial 
manner. The Mularroes being lefs civilized, and having but flender notions of the 
turpitude of vice, and the importance of virtue, are haugluy, turbulent, and quarrel- 
fome. Yet the mifehievous confequenccs of thefe vices are Icls common, than might 
naturally be expected in fuch a popuhius city. 

The manners and difpofitions of the nobility, correfpond with their rank and for¬ 
tune. Courtely Ihines in all their uclions, and their complaifance to ftrangers is 
without limits, 'riic reception they give them, is equally free from flattery and a 
liaughty referve; fo that all the Europeans, whether they vifit them out of curiofity 
or from commercial motives, arc charmed with their probity, politetiefs, cimdour, and 
magnificence. 


CHAP. VI. — Of the Climate of the City of l.ima^ and the ivhoic Country of Vaiics: 

and the Divifions of the Scafoits. ^ 

THE temperature of the air of Lima, and its alterations, would be greatly injured 
by an inference drawn from what is felt in the fame degree of north latitude; as 
Lima would fitorn hence be concluded another Carthagena; the latitude of both cities, 
one in the northern and the other in the fouthern hemifphere, diflering but very little ; 
w'hereas in fact it is quite the reverfe. For as that of Carthagena is- hot to a degree 
of inconvenience, this of Jjina is perfcftly agreeable^. And thuugl the difference 
of the four fealbns are fenfible, all of them are moderate, and none of them 
troublefonait. 

Spring begins tow-ards the clofe of the year, that is, towards the end of November, 
or beginning of December. But this is to be underftood only of the heavens, as then 
the vapours which filled the atmofpherc during the winter fublide, the fun to the great 
joy of the inhabitants again appears, and the country now begins tr revive, which 
during the abfcn'Ce of his rays had continued in a ftate of languor. 1 his is fucceeded 
by fummer, which, though hot from the perpendicular diredtion of the fun’s rays, 
is far from being infjipportable; the heat, which would indeed otherwife be excef- 
five, being moderated by the fouth winds, which at this feafon always blow, though 
with no great force. At the latter end of June, or the beginning of July, the/ 
winter begins, and- continues till November or December, the autumn intervening^ 
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between both. About this time the fouth winds begin to blow Itronger, and bring 
the cold with them; not indeed equal to that in countri^ where *fnow and ice are 
known, but fo keen that the light drefles are laid by, and cloth or other warm ftuffs 
worn. 

There are two caufes of the cold felt in this country, and nature, wife in all her 
ways, provides others which produce the fame cffeft at Quito. The firft caufe of cold 
at Lima is the winds, which pafling over the frozen climes of the fouth pole, bring 
hither part of the frigorific particles from thofe gelid regions; but as a fufficient 
quantity of thefe could not be brought over fuch an immenfc fpace as lies between 
the frozen and torrid zones of its hemifphere, nature has provided another expedient ( 
during the winter, the earth is covered with fo thick a fog, as totally to intercept the 
rays of the fun; and the wdnds, by being propagated under the fhelter of thus fog, 
retain the particles they contradfed in the frozen zone. Nor is this fog confined to 
the country of Lima: it extends, with the fame denfity, northward through all the 
country of Valles, at the fame time filling the atmofphere of the fea; as will be Ihevvn 
hereafter. 

This fog fcldom fails daily to cover the earth, with a denfity that obfeures objedls 
at any diftance. About ten or eleven it begins to rife, but without beings totally dif- 
perfed, though it is then no impediment to the light, intercepting only the rays of the 
fun by day, and by night thofe of the liars, the iky being continually covered what¬ 
ever height the vapours float in the atmofphere. Sometimes, indeed, they are fo 
far difperfed as to admit of feeing the dilk of the fun, but Hill precluding the heat of 
his rays. 

It is not unworthy obfervation on this head, that at the diftance of only two or three 
leagues, the vapours are much more diflipated from noon to evening than in the city, 
the fun fully appearing fo as to moderate the coldnefs of the air. Alfo at Callao, 
which is oniy two leagues and a half from Lima, the winter is much more mild, and 
the air clearer, during that feafon; for the days at Lima are very melancholy and 
difagreeable, not only on account of the darknefs, but frequently during the whole day 
the vapours continue in the fame degree of denfity and pofition, without breaking, or 
being elevated above the earth. 

It is in this feafon only that the vapours dilTolve into a very fmall mill or dew, 
which they call garua, and thus every where equally moiftens the earth; by which 
means all thofe hills, which during the other part of the year oft'er Nothing to the 
fight but rocks and waftes, are cloathed with verdure, and enamelled with flowers 
of the moft beautiful colours, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who, as foon as the 
feverity of winter is abated, refort into the country, which exhibits fo elegant an 
appearance. * Thefe garuas or dews never fall in quantities fufficient to damage the 
roads, or incommode the traveller; a very thin ftulf will not foon be w^: through; 
but the continuance of the mills during the whole winter, without being exhaled by 
the fun, renders the moft arid and barren parts fertile. For the fame reafon they 
turn the difagreeable dull in the ftreets of Lima into a mud, which is rather mort 
offenfive. 

* 1 cannot underftand what the Author means here by “ feverity of the winter,” nnlefs he would fo 
denominate the mott plcafant time of the year; for during this time, while the fun’s rays are cut off by 
the mifts, there is a continual fpring: and plants and herbs recruit their ftrehgth to endura the perpen- 
dicnlar rays of the fun, which break through the mills about the middle of November. A. 
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The winds which prevail during the wintfr, are nearly, though not ^adtly, Ibuth ; 
fometimes fhifting a little to the fouth-eaft between which and the fouth they always 
blow.* ITiis we obferved to have conftantly happened during the two winters we 
fpent in this country, one at Lima, and the other at Callao; the former in the year 
1742, and the latter in 1743.* The firft was one of the mod fevere that had been 
felt, and the coM general in all that part of America to Cape Horn. In Chili, 
Baldivia, and Chiloe, the cold was proportionable to the latitudes *, and at Lima it 
occafioned conftipations and fluxions,* which fwept jSway fuch numbers that it feemed 
, to refemble a peftilence. And though diforders of this kind are very common in the 
winter feafon, they are rarely attended with the danger which then accompanied them. 

The extraordinary fingularify obferved in the kingdom of Peru, namely, that it 
never rains; or to fpeak more properly, that the clouds do not convert thendelves into 
formal Ihowers, has induced many naturalifts to enquire into the caufe: but in their 
folutions of this difficulty they have varied, and invented feveral hypothefes to account 
for fo flrange an effeft. Some attribute it to the conftancy of the fouth winds, con¬ 
cluding, that as they are inceffant, they propel the vapours rifing from the fea, to 
the farfie point; and thus by never reiling in any part, as no oppofite winds blow 
during the whole year to check their courfe, there is not time fufficient for the mills 
to collect themfelves, and, by an'increafe of gravity, to defeend in the manner of 
rain. Others have attributed it to the natural cold brought by the fouth winds, which 
continue the atmofpherc in a certain degree of heat during the whole year, and thus 
increafe the magnitude of the particles of the air, which with the nitrous effluvia ac¬ 
quired in its paffago over the furface of the fea, together with thofe of the feveral 
minerals with which this country abounds, leflen its velocity, and confequently its 
power of uniting the vapours fo as to form drops whofe gravity is greater than that 
of the air. To this we may add, that the rays of tjie fun not exerting a force fuffi¬ 
cient for uniting and putting them in motion, the heat being greatly lefUlhed by the 
coldnafs of the wind, the fog cannot be converted into drops of rain. For while the 
weight of the cloud docs not exceed that of the air, by which it is fupported, it cannot 
precipitate. , 

I lhall not cenfure this, or any other hypothefis, formed for explaining the above 
phenomenon, not being certain that 1 have* myfelf difeovered the true caufe ; I lhall 
however give the reader my thoughts, and leave them to the difculTion of philofaphefs. 
In order to this I lhall lay down fome preliminary principles, which may ferve as a 
foundation to thofe who lhall apply themfelves to difeover the true caufe of this pheno¬ 
menon, with fome inftruftions forjudging of the feveral hypothefes tha^ave been 
formed on this extraordinary fubjeft. 

1 . It is to be fuppofed, that throughout tl^e whole couhtry of Valles, no other winds 
are known^durin^ the whole year,^ than the fourhcrl}, that is, between the fouth and 
fouth-eaft, and this not only on the land, but allb to a certain diftance at fea; it evi¬ 
dently appearing that the winds are limited between the fouth pd fouth-eaft. It is 
therefore very ftrange that fome writers Ihould aflert that they are confined between 
the fouth and fouth-weft, as this is abfolutely falfe. 'fhere are indeed intervals when 
thefe winds are fcarcely felt, and an air, though extremely fmall, feei.ts to come from 
the north, and which forms the fog. 2. In winter the fouth wind blows harder than 
in fummer, efpecially near the furlace of the earth. 3. Though no formal rain is ever 

* Thewnd here blows fouth by eaft to fouth by weft, but ger.cTally about fuutb.fouth.eail from June 
to December. A. 
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kno\m in the country of Valles, there are\retting fogs called garaas, which continue 
the greateft part of the water; but are never feen in fummer. 4. When the garuas 
^1, it is obferved that the clouds, mift, or vapours, which rife from the earth, re* 
main almoft contiguous to its furface; and the fame fog which is converted into a 
garua, begins by a moift mr, till the humidity gradually increafing to its greateft con- 
dentation, the final! drops which fall are eafily ^ftinguiftiable. This is fo natural, that 
it is known in all other countries fubjeft to any degree of cold, and, confequently, not 
to be wondered at in this. / 

I give the name of cloud, mift, or vapours, to that which produces the garua or ,- 
fmall rain; for though there may be fome accidental diftinftions between thefe three 
kinds, they are not fuch as caufe any material difference: the fog being only the 
vapour condenfed more than when it firft rofe ; and the cloud only a fog elevated to 
a greater height, and ftill more condenfed than the former: fo that in reality they 
may all be confidered as one and the fame thing, differing only in degrees of denfity, 
and therefore it is of little importance whatever name it is called by. 

5. The rays of the fun during the fummer, caufe a prodigious heat all over Valles, 
and the more fo as they are received upon a fandy foil, whence they are ftrongly rever¬ 
berated, the winds being at the fame time very weak. Hence it appears, that the 
fecond hypothefis above related, is not founded on truth ; for if the force or agitation 
of the fouth winds be the caufe which hinders the vapours from rifmg to the height 
neceffary for forming rain, this caufe generally ceafmg in the fummer, the rain might 
be expefted to defeend; whereas quite the reverfe happens, the garuas being then 
much lefs common. 6. Particular times have been known when the nature of the 
country departing as it were from its ufual courfe, formal Ihowers have fallen, as we 
have already mentioned (chap, i.) in deferibing the towns of Chocope, Truxillo, Tuin- 
bez, and other places; but with this Angularity, that the winds continued at fouth, 
and blew much ftronger during thC time of the rain, than is ufual cither in winter or 
fummer. 

Thefe fix preliminary principles are fo commoi^to this climate, that they may be 
applied to all the places mentioned in this chapter; and arc the only guides that muft 
be followed in determining the true caufe why it does not rain in Peru as in Europe, or, 
more properly, as is common in the torrid zone. 

It will readily be granted, that the wind blows more ftrongly in fome regions of the 
atmofphere than in others, experience itfelf having fuflicicntly proved this to be fa£t; 
as on high moimtains, along whofe fummits a ftrong wind is felt, when at the foot 
hardly anpean be perceived ; at leaft, we found this to be the cafe in all the mountains 
of the Cordilleras, one of the greateft inconveniences to us being the ftrength of the 
wind. And, indeed, this is every where fo common, that any perfon may be convin¬ 
ced of it by only afeending a high tower, then he Ifill foon perceive the difference be¬ 
tween the ftrength of the wind at the top and at the bottom. I am not ignorant that 
fome have endeavoured to prove, that on the land this proceeds from the inequalities 
of its furface, which hinder the winds from blowing in the plains or low countries with 
that force which is felt on eminences; but the fame thing happening at fea, as experi¬ 
ence has abundantly proved, it appears beyond difpute, that the furface is not the place 
where the wind exerts its greateft force. This being granted, it may be confidently 
aflerted, that the fouth winds blow with the greateft force in a portion of the atmof- 
pher^ at fome diftance from the earth; but not generally higher than that in'which the 
rain IS formed j or where the aqueous particles unite fo as to form drops of any fenfi- 
ble gravky or magnitude. In this country, therefore, the clouds or vapours elevated 
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above this fpace, that is, thofe which have fhe greateft degree of altitude, move with a 
much lefs velocity than the winds under them. Nor is it uncommon in other climates, 
befides that of Valles, for thefe clouds to move in a direftion contrary to ^he more 
denfe ones below it. Thus it appears to me, that without the toger of advancing 
irregular fuppofitions, the fpSce of the atmofphere, where the winds generally blow 
with the greateft force, is that where the large drops, commonly called r ain , are 
formed. 

Now, in order to explain the fmgularity of this remarkable phenomenon, 1 conceive 
that, in furamer, when the atmpfphere is moft rarefied, the fun, by the influence of 
his rays, proportionally elevates the vapours of the earth, and gives them a greater 
degree of rarefadion ; for his beams being then in a more perpendicular direftion to 
the earth, they have the power of raifing them to a greater height. Thefe vapours, 
on their touching the lower part of the atmofphere, where the winds blow with the 
greateft force, are carried away before they can rife to the height required for uniting 
into drops, and, confcquently, no rain can be formed. For, as the vapours illue from 
the earth, they are wafted along the lower region of the atmofphere, without any flop j 
and tht* winds blowing always from the fouth, and the vapours being rarefied propor¬ 
tionally to the heat of the fun, its too great activity hinders them from uniting. 
Hence, in fummer, the atmofphert! is clear, or free from vapours. 

In winter, the rays of the fun being lefs perpendicular to the furface of the earth, 
the atmofphere becomes confiderably more condenfed, but the winds from the fouth 
much more fo, as being loaded with the frigbrific particles from the frozen zone, which 
particles it communicates to the vapours as they iffue from the earth, and, confcquently, 
renders them much more condenfed than in fummer : hence they are hindered from 
riling with the fame celerity as before. 

To thefe mull; be added two other reafons; one, t|iat the rays of the fun for want 
of fufficient activity diflipates the vapours lefs, fo that they rife much flower. ‘The other, 
that the region where the wind has its greateft velocity being, in this feafon, near the 
earth, will not admit of their rifing to any height ; and thus they continue contiguous 
to its furface, where they ftill follow the fame direftion, and form the moift fog then 
felt: and having lefs fpace to dilate themfelves than at a greater height, they, confe- 
quently, fooner come into contaft, and vlhen fufficiently condenfed, defeend in a 
garua. 

In the middle of the day the garna ceafes, being then difperfed, which proceeds 
from the fun’s rarefying the atmofphere, whence the vapours afeend and remain fuf- 
pended at a greater height, .and thus they arc rendered more tenuiousj^d being 
raifed to a region where they have more room to dilate, they are fo far difperfed as to 
become imperceptible. 

After all, it muft be owned, thit both in fummrr and winter, fome vapours rauft 
furmount the difficulty of the wind in that region where its velocity is greateft, and, 
getting above it, afeend to a greater height; though not indeed in the very part where 
they m-ft reach^ this current of wind, but at fome diftance from it: fo that thefe va¬ 
pours are to be confidered, on ojie hand, as yielding to the current of the air, and, on the 
other, as afeending in proportion to the rarefaftion they have receiv^ from the rays of 
the fun. Hence it follows, that thefe vapours cannot be thofe which are moft con* 
denfed, as the difficulty of rifing is always proportional to the degree of condenfation j 
and, at tlfe fame timei their maraitude would render them more fufceptible of the ira- 
pulfe of the vrind. So that thefe confequently being the moft fubtile or tenuious, on 
having pafled that region, the celerity with which they were before carried upwards is 
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decreafed, and great numbers of them bein^ united, form that lofty mift which is feen 
after the cloud is totally dilfipated. This mill: cannot be converted into rain; for, hav¬ 
ing pafled above the region proper for its formation, all the parts become congealed^ 
and their weight can never be increafed fufficiently to overcome the rcfiftance of the 
air which fupports them ; for the quantity of thofc which' have overcome this obftacle 
being inconfiderable, they cannot be united with a fulTicient quantity .of others to with- 
ftand the continual diffipation occalioncd by the aftion of the rays of the fun. Nor 
can they defeend in either fnow or hail, as might be expefted from their prefent ftate. 
Befides following always, though with lefs velocity, the current of the wind, any fuch 
concretion of them as to form a thick cloud is prevented: for, as we have already ob- 
ferved, thefe mills arc fo tenuious, as to afford in the day-time a confufed view of the 
dilk of the fun, and of the ftars in the night. 

In order to render the premifes agreeable to obfervation, one difficulty Hill remains, 
namely, that thefe lofty mifts are feen only in winter, and not in fummer. But this, 
in ray opinion, mull naturally be the confequence; for, befides the general reafon, 
that the ftronger influence of the rays of the fun difperfes them, it proceeds from the 
increafe of the force of the winds during the winter, in a region nearer the earth than 
in fummer ; and the nearer the lower part of this region is to the furface of the earth, 
the nearer alfo w'ill be the upper part; while, on ‘the contrary, in the I'ummer, the 
higher the lower part of this current of air is, the higher will be alfo its upper part; 
and. as we mull fuppofe, with all philofophers, that the vapours of the -earth can 
afeend only to that height, where the gravity of the particles of the vapours are equal 
to thofe of the air; and the rapidity of the wind extending in fummer to thefe limits, 
they are confequently involved in its violent impulfe; and thence there cannot be fuch 
a multitude of conglomerations as to form the mill fo common in winter; for the winds 
in this feafon Itrongly blowing through a region nearer the earth, the agitation in the 
upper parltl is proportionally Icfs. And this current of air being below the region to 
which vapours can afeend, the fpace intercepted between the upper part of this current 
and the part to which vapours rife, becomes filled mth them. All this feems natural, 
and is, confirmed by experience; for, in winter, the fouth winds are ftronger on the 
land than in fummer. But as a further proof may be thought neceflfary, I have added 
the following: 

It has been faid that, in the town of Clhocope, two very hard and continual rains 
have happened *, and that the fame thing is more frequently feen at Tumbez, and other 
towns of thofc parts, after fome years of continual drought, which feems ftrange; for 
that being in the country of Valles, and not at all diflerent from Lima, no rain would 
naturally be expefted there. Two caufes for this, however, have occurred to me, one 
of them flowing from the other. 1 fliall begin with the firft as produftive of the 
fecond. 

From what has been faid, it may be inferred, that in a country or climate, where 
one and the fame wind perpetually prevails, there can be no formal rain j and, in order 
to form it, either the wind mull entirely ceafe, or an oppofite wind mull arife, which, 
by checking the courfe of the vapours, brings them into contafl with thofe lately ex¬ 
haled from the earth, and caufes them to condenfe in proportion as tJJjey rife by the 
attraftion of the fun, till being rendered heavier than the air by which they were fup- 
ported, they defeend in drops of water. 

On reconfidering the circumftances of what.happened at Choedpe, it will appear, that 
during the whole day, the IHy was clear, and that it was not before five in the evening 
that the rain began, and with it the violence of the wind. It fhould alfo be obferved, 
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tijat in the time of the brifas in thofe climates where they are periodical, they blow 
Itrongeft between the fetting and riling of the fun ; and this happening in September 
and the following months, forms the fummer in Valles, when they enjoy clear days 
and a lucid atmofphere. This was the cafe at Chocope at the time of that rain j for, 
though the inhabitants did nofprecifely mention the feafon in which that event happen¬ 
ed, yet the feveral particulars related, efpecially that the fouth winds then prevailed 
with an uncommon force, fufficiently indicate that it was in the fummer; as this would 
not have been at all remarkable in winter, w'hen they are very variable and fometimes 
ftormy. It may therefore be fafely concluded, that thefe events happened during the 
I'ummer; and, by way of corollary, that the brifas being llronger than ufual, and ad¬ 
vancing fo far on the continent as even to reach the fouth winds, they were overpower- 
ed by them, and Ihifted their point j but the fucceeding fouth winds rendering it impof- 
lible to return in the fame place, they left their former region, and blew in a current 
nearer the earth. By which means, the vapours which had been exhaling during the 
whole day, after being carried by the llrongeft current of wind to a certain diftance, 
afeended to the region where the brifas prevailed ; and being there repelled by them, 
had tiftie to condenfe; for being within that region where the rain is formed, or where 
many imperceptible drops compofe one of a large magnitude and gravity, and being mpre 
minutely divided by the influence of the fun, they continued to afeend, till that power 
ceafmg by the fetting of the fun, they again condenfed, and their weight becoming too 
heavy to be fupported in the air, they defeended in rain^ which was the more violent, 
as the vapours were flrongly repulfed by the brifas. At the dawn, thefe winds, as ufual, 
began to decreafe, and the rain gradually leffened. The fouth winds blew all day as 
before; and there being then in the atmofphere no other w'inds to oppofe them, they 
carried with them the vapours as they exhaled, and the atmofphere continued clear and 
ferene. 

This happened at Chocope, fituated at a much ‘greater diftance from the parts to 
which the brifas extend than Tumbez, Piura, Sechura, and other towns where this is 
more frequent, as being nearer the cquino£lial: notwithftanding, no brifas or north 
winds are felt in that part of the rftmol'phere near the furiiice of the earth. So that it 
is probable, or rather indeed evident from experience, that the north winds at the time 
they prevail, more eafily reach to the countries neareft the equinodial, than to thofe at 
a greater diftance, though not fo as to be felt in the atmofphere near the earth, but in 
a more elevated region. Confequently, it is natural for rains to be more frequent in 
the former than in the latter, where thefe Avinds very feldom reach, whether in that 
part of the atmofphere contiguous to the earth, or another, which being more diftant 
from it they blow there more violently. 

I at firft declared againft any pofitive aflertion, that the opinion i have now laid 
before the reader is founded on fuch undoubted phyfical principles, that no other can 
be advanced more conformable to phasnomena j it being difficult immediately to fix on 
caufes which agreemg with all circumfta'nces, leaves the mind entirely latisfipd: and as 
all within the reach of human perfpicuity cannot be accommodated to every particular, 
as entire convidion requiresiHet it fuffice that I have here delivered my thoughts; 
leaving the naturalifts at full liberty to inveftigate the true caufe, and ..hen difeovered, 
to my hypothefis. * 

* A more probable conjefture is, that the vapours which arife in the great South Sea, and are brought 
into this ifeighbourhood by the fouth wind (where they would natur^y coadenfe into clouds and fall 
in fliowcrs), are attradled by the Cordilleras, whofe tops are generally enveloped in clouds frightful to 
behold, which fpend tbemfeives in tremendous tempeiQts, even ihaking the foundations of thofe lony mo«u- 
tains. A. ' 
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As rain is feldom or never feen at Lima, fo that place is alfo equally free from tern, 
peffs} that fo thofe who have neither vifited the mountains nor travelled into other 
parts, as Guayaquil or Chili, are abfolute ftrangers to thunder and lightning; nothing 
of that kind bang known here. Accordingly, the inhabitants are extremely terrific 
when they firft hear the former or fee the latter. Butii is very remarkable, that what 
is here entirely unknown, Ihould be fo common at^thirty leagues diftant, or even lefs, 
to the eaft of Lima; it being no farther to the mountains, where*^ violent rains and 
tempefts are as frequent as at Quito. The winds,, though fettled in the above-mentioned 
points, are fubjeft to variations, but almoll imperceptible, as we lhall explain. I’hey 
are alfo very gentle, and even in the fevereft winters, never knowti to do any damage 
by their violence; fo that if this country was free from other inconveniences and evils, 
its inhabitants could havfe nothing to defire, in order to render their lives truly agree¬ 
able. But with thefe fignal advantages, nature has blended inconveniences, which 
greatly diminilh their value, and reduce tMs country even below thofe on which nature 
has not bellowed fuch great riches and fertility. 

It has been obferved, that the winds generally prevailing in Valles, throughout the 
whole year, comes from the fouth; but this admits of fome exceptions, which, without 
any eifentiai alteration, implies that fometimes the winds come? from the north, but fo 
very faint, as fcarcely to move the vanes of the lhips, and confift only of a very 
weak agitation of the air, juft fufficient to indicate that the wind is changed from the 
fouth. This change is regularly in winter, and with it the fog immediately begins, 
which in fome meafure feems to coincide with what has been offered with regard to the 
reafon why Ihowers are unknown at Lima. This breath of wind is fo particular, that 
from the very inftant it begins, and before the wind is condenfed, the inhaMtants are 
unhappily fenfible of it by violent head-aches, fo as eafily to kno\v what fort of weather 
is coming on before they ftir out of their chambers. 


CHAP. VIL-— Inconvenicnciesy Dijlempers, and Evi/s, to which the City of Lima h 

fubjeSl; particularly Earthquakes. 

ONE of the inconveniences of Lima,- during the fummer, is that of being tor¬ 
mented with fleas and bugs, from which the utmoft care is not fufficient to free the 
inhabitants. Their prodigious increafe is partly owing to the dull of that dung, with 
which the ftreets are continually covered; and partly to the flatnefs of the roofs, where 
the fame dull, wafted thither by the winds, produce thefe troublefome infefts, which 
are continually dropping through the crevices of the boarlls into the apartments, and- 
by that means render it impoffible for the inhabitants, notwithftanding all their pains, 
to keep their houfes free from them. The mofchitos are very troublefome, but much 
lefs fo than the former. 

The ne«t, and indeed a moll dreadful circumftance, is that of earthquakes, to which 
this country is fo fubjefl, that the inhabitants are under continual apprehenfioiw of 
being, from their fuddennefs and violence, buried in Ae ruins of thar own houfes. 
Several deplorable inftances of this kind have happene’d in this unfortunate city} and 
^tely proved the total deftruftion of all its buildings. Thefe terrible'^conculuons of 
naifure are not regular, either with regard to their continuance or violence. But the 
interval between them is never,of a length fufficient to obliterate the remembrance of 
them. In the year 1742, I had the curiofity to obferve the diftance of between 
thofe which haj^ed iiicceffively for a certam fpace. 1. On the 9^ of MayV'threq 
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quarters after nine in the mornmg. 2. The 19th of the fame month, atm^night, 
3. The 27th, at thirty-five minutes after three in the evening. 4. The 12th of June, 
at three quarters part W in the morning. 5. The 14th of Odober, at nine at night j 
all which I carefully noted. And it mull be obferved, that thefe concuflions were the 
moll confiderable, and lafted hear a minute; particularly that of the 27th of May, 
which continued rear two minutes, beginning with one violent Ihock, and gradually 
terminating in tremulous motions. Between thefe above noted were feveral othere, 
which I omitted, as being neither fo laffting nor violent. 

• 'I'hefe earthquakes, though fo fudden, have their |^refages, one of the principal of 
which is, a rumbling noile in the bowels of the earth, about a minute before the 
flrocks are felt; and this noife does not continue in the place where it was firft pro¬ 
duced, but feems to pervade all the adjacent fiibterraneous parts. This is followed by 
difraal bowlings of the dogs, which fcem to have the firft perception of the approaching 
danger. I'he beafts of burden palling the ftreets, ftop, and, by a natural inftind, 
fpread open their legs, the better to fecure themfelves from falling. On thefe portents 
the terrified inhabitants fly from their houfes into the ftreets with fuch precipitation^ 
that if* it happens inthe night, they appear quite naked ; fear and the urgency of the 
danger, banilhing at oncie all fenfe of decency. I'hus the ftreets exhibit fuch odd tiid 
Angular figures, that might even afford matter for diverfion, were it poffible in fo ter¬ 
rible a moment. The fudden concourfe is accompanied with the cries of children 
waked out* of their fieep, blended with the lamentations of the women, whofe agonizing 
prayers ttt the faints increafe the common fear and confufion: the men alfo are too 
much affgfted to refrain from giving vent to their terror j fo that the whole city exhibits 
one dreadful feene of conftemation and horror. Nor does this end with the Ihock, 
none venturing to return to their houfes through fear of a repetition, which frequently 
demolilhes thofe buildings which had been weakened by the firft. 

My attention to fet down the exaft time of the above-mentioned Ihocks, 'taught me, 
that they happen indifferently at half-ebb or half-flood, but never at high or low water: 
which fufficiently confutes what fome have confidently advanced, namely, that earth¬ 
quakes always happen during the fix hours of ebb, but never during the flobd: be- 
caufe this favours the hypothefis they have advanced to account for their origin and 
caufes; an hypothefis which, in my opinion, does not fufficiently correfpond w^h 
obfervations, as to recommend itfelf to the affent of intelligent perfons. 

The nature of this country is fo adapted to earthquakes, that all ages have feat thdr 
terrible devaftations: and that nothing may be wanting to fatisfy the curiofuy of the 
reader, I ftiall introduce the account of that which laid this large and fplendid city 
totally in ruins, with a fliort narrative’’of the moft remarkable that Ir .ve been felt in 
latter ages. 

I. The firft concuffion fince the eftablilhinent of the Spaniards in thefe parts, hap¬ 
pened in 1582, a few years after the foundation of Lima; but the damage was much 
left than in fome of the fucceeding, being chiefly confined to the city of'Arequipa, 
which being lituated near that fpot, where the motion of the earth was moft violent, 
Ae greateft part of it was deftfoyed. 

a. On the ipth of July 1586, Lima was vifited with another eaitnquake, and fo 
violAt, that even to this time it is folemnly commemorated on the day of the vifitation 
of Elizabeth. 

3, In 1609, another like the former happened. 

4. On the 27th of November 1630, fuch prodidous damage was done in tbeefty 
by w earthquake, .and the entire ruin of it apprehended, that in acknowledgment of 

its 
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its deliverance, a feftival, called Nueftra Senora del Milagro, |s annually celebrated on 
that day. ■ 

5. In the year 1655, on the 3d of November, the moft ftately edifices, and a great 
number of houfes, were thrown down by an earthquake; the inhabitants fled into the 
country, and remained there feveral days, to avoid the danger they were threatened 
with in the dty. 

6. On the 17th of June 1678, another earthquake happened, by which feveral 
houfes were deftroyed, and the churches confideiably damaged. 

7. One of the moll dreadful *of which we have any account, .was that of the eoilr 
of Oflober 1687. It began at four in the morning, with the deftrudion of feveral 
public edifices and houfes, whereby great numbers of perfons perilhed ; but this was 
little more than a prefage of what was to follow, and preferved the greateft part of the 
inhabitants from being buried under the ruins of the city. The fhock was repeated at 
fix in the morning, with fuch impetuous concuflions, that whatever had w ithltood the 
firft, was now laid in ruins j and the inhabitants thought themfclves very fortunate in 
being only fpeftators of the general devaftation from the ftreets and fquares, to which 
they had dire£bed their flight on: the firft warning. During this fecond concuffion the 
fca retired confiderably from its bounds, and returning in mountainous waves, totally 
overwhelmed Callao, and the neighbouring parts, together with the miferable inha¬ 
bitants. 

8. On the 29th of September 1697, place was vifited by another terrible 
earthquake. 

g. On the 14th of July 1699, a great number of houfes were deftroyed another 
conculfion. 

10. The 6th of February 1716, a like difafter. 

11. On the 8th of January 1725, another. 

12. On the 2d of December 1732, was another earthquake at one in the 
morning. 

13. 14, 15. In the years 1690, 1734, and 1745, three others happened, but nei¬ 
ther violent nor lafting. But all thefe were lefs terrible than the laft, as will appear 
from the following account of it. 

16. On the 28th of Odbber, 1746, at half an hour after ten at night, five hours 
and three quarters before the full of the moon, the concuflions began with fuch 
violence, that in little more than three minutes, the greateft part, if not all the build¬ 
ings, great and fmall, in the whole city, were deftroyed, burying under their ruins 
thofe inhabitants who had not made fuflicient |iafte into ‘the ftreets and fquares ; the 
only places of fafety in thefe terrible convulfions of nature. At length the horrible ef- 
fefls of this Ihort fhock ceafed : but the tranquillity was of Ihort duratign; concuflions 
returning with fuch frequent repetitions, that the inhabitants, according to the account 
fent of it, computed two hundred in the firft twenty-four hours: and to the 24th of 
February of the following year, 1747, when the narrative was dated, no lefs than four 
hundred and fifty fhocks were obferved,. fome of which, if lefs lafthig, were equal ^o 
the firft in violence. 

The fort of Callao, at the very fame hour, funk into the like ruiitf; but what it 
filffered from the earthquake in its buildings, was inconfiderable, when compared with 
t|j|e terrible cataftrophe which followed j for the fea, as is ufual on fuch occafions, 
receding to a confiderable diftance, returned *in mountainous waves foamir^* wi4i the 
.yiolehce of the agitation, and fuddehly turned Callao and the neighbouring country, 
into a fea. T^s was not, however, totally performed by the firft fwell of me waves} 
4 . for 
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for the fea, retiring further, returned with ftill more impetuolity; the ftupendous water 
covering both the walls and other buildings of the place; fo that whatever had efcaped 
the firft, was now totally overwhelmed by thofe terrible mountains of waves, and no¬ 
thing remained except a piece of the wall of the fort of Santa Cruz, as a memorial of 
this terrible devaftation. There were then twenty-three Ihips and veflels, great and 
fmall, in the harbour, of which nineteen were abfolutely funk, and the other four, 
among which was a frigate called St. Firmin, carried by the force of the waves to a 
great diltance up the country. 

This terrible inundation extended to other ports on the coafl:, as Cavallos and Gua- 
nape ; and the toiVns of Chancay, Guara, and the valleys Della Baranca, Sape, and 
Pativilca, underwent the fame fate as the city of Lima. The number of perfons who 
perilhed in the ruin of that city, before the 31 ft of the fame month of Odober, ac¬ 
cording to the bodies found, amounted to thirteen hundred, befides the maimed and 
wounded, many of which lived only a Ihort time in torture. At Callao, where the 
number of inhabitants amounted to about four thoufand, two hundred only efcaped j 
and twenty-two of thofe by means of the above-mentioned fragment of a wall. 

Aocording to an account fent to Lima after this accident, a volcano in Lucanas burft 
forth the fame night and ejedled fuch quantities of water, that the whole country was 
overflowed; and in the mountain near Patas, called Converfiones de Caxamarquilla, 
three other volcanoes burft, difeharging frightful torrents of water; like that of Car- 
guayraflb, mentioned in the firft part of this work. 

Some days before this deplorable event, fubterraneous noifes were heard at Lima, 
fometimes refembling the bellowing of oxen, and at others the difeharges of artillery. 
And even after the earthquake they were ftill heard during the filence of the night} a 
convincing proof that the inflammable matter was not totally exhaufted, nor the caufe 
of the fhocks abfolutely removed. 

The frequent earthquakes to which South America, particularly Lima,* and all the 
country of Valles, is fubjed, opens a field for enquiry not lefs ample than that juft 
mentioned, concerning their caufe. Many hypothefes have been formed by philofo- 
phers; but the generality, and with the greateft appearance of truth, agree in de¬ 
ducing them principally from the violent force of the air contained in fulphureo’us fub- 
ftances and other minerals, and alfo that confined in the pores of the earth; which 
being comprefled by the incumbent load, make a very violcnc I'efiftance. This i^ fo 
far from implying any contradidion, that befides being countenanced by reafon it is 
alfo confirmed by experience. But the apparent difficulty confifts in explaining how 
the vents of the earth become again filled with air, after one concuflion has happened ; 
it bemg natural to think, that the quantity which Itruggled for vent, w.as thereby dif- 
charged, and that a long interval of time was necellary before another could bq pro¬ 
duced. Alfo'why fome countries are more fubjed to thefc terrible convulfions than 
others. Though this fubjed has been treated of by f^veral authors, I think it my 
duty here to deliver the opinion which to me feems moft probable. 

Experience has fufliciently fliewed, efpecially in this country, by the many volcanoes 
in the C4ordilleras which pafs through it, that the bur fling of a new^ burning^ mountain 
caufes a violent earthquake, fo as totally to deftroy all the towns wMin its reach; as 
happened at tfte opening of the volcano in tha defert of Carguagoazo, as mentioned 
before. This tremulous motion, which we may properly call an earthquake, does not 
fo ufually happen in* cafe of a fecond eruption, when an aperture has been before made; 
or at leaft, the motion it caufes in the earth is comparatively but fmall. Whence it is 
inferred that an aperture being once made, however the ftibftances in the bowels of 
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the mountain may take fire, the convulfion of the earth is feldoin or never felt n 
fecond time. The reafon of \vrhich is, that the; hidden reiteration of this accident 
greatly augments the volume of the air by rarefaftion; and as it finds an eafy paflage 
without labouring in the bowels of the earth for a vent, no other concuflion is pro¬ 
duced than what muft follow from the eruption of a great quantity of air through an 
■aperture too narrow for its volume. . • 

The formation of volcanoes is now well known ; and that they owe^ their origin to 
fulphureous, nitrous, and other combuftible fubftances in the bowels of the earth ; for 
thefe being intermixed, and, as it were, turned into a kind of pafle bj^;, the fubterraneous 
waters, ferment to a certain degree, when they take fire ; 'and by dilating the contiguous 
wind or air. and alfo that within their pores, fo that its volume is prodigioufly increafed 
beyond what it was before the inflammation, it produces the fame effect as gunpowder 
when fired in the narrow fpace of a mine, but with this difference, that powder on being 
fired immediately difappears, whereas the volcano being once ignited, continues fo till all 
the oleaginous and fulphureous particles contained in the mountain are confuined. 

Volcanoes are of two kinds, contraded and dilated. The former are found where a 
great quantity of inflammable matter is confined in fniall fpace; the latter where'thefe 
combuftibles are fcattered at a ccnfiderable diftance from one another. 'I'he 
firft are. chiefly contained in the bowels of fountains, which may be con- 
fidered as the natural depofitaries of thefe fubftances. The fecond may be 
confidered as ramifications, which, though proci’oding from the former, are, Jiowever, 
independent, extending themfcives under the plains, and traverfing them in feveral 
diredions. This being admitted, it w'ill appear, that in whatever country volcjqioes, or 
depofitaries of thefe fubftances, are very common, the plains will be more drrerfified 
with thefe ramifications ; for we are not to imagine that it is only within the bofonis of 
mountains that fubftances of this nature e-xift, and that they are not diffeminaied through 
all the parts of the adjacent region. Thus the country now luider confideration, abound¬ 
ing in thefe igneous fubftances more than any other, muft by the continual inflammation 
which neceffarily follows their natural preparation for it, be more expofed to earthquakes. 

Befides the fuggeftions of natural reafon, that a country containing many volcanoes 
muft alfo be every where veined with ramifications of correfpondent fubftances, it is con¬ 
firmed by experiment in Peru ; where we find almoft univerfally mines of nitre, fulphur, 
vitriol, /alt, bitumen, and other inflammatory fubftances, which fufiiciently confirm the 
truth of thefe inferences. 

The foil both of Quito and Valles, particularly the latter, is hollow and fpongy, fo 
as to be fuller of cavities and pores than is ufually feen in that of other countries, and 
confequently abounds with Yubterranean waters. Befides which, as I fiiall prefeiuly 
fliew more at large, the waters, from the ice continually melting on the mountains, 
being filtrated through thefe pores during their defeent, penetrate deep irito the cavities 
of the earth, and during their fubterranean courfe, inoiften, and turn into a kind of jxdte, 
thofe fulphureous and nitrous fubftances ; and though they are not here in fuch prodi¬ 
gious quantities as in volcanoes, yet they are fuificient, from their inflammatory quality, 
to rarefy the air contained in them, which, eafily incorporating itfelf with that confin^ 
in the innumerable pores, cavities, or veins of the earth, comprefi'es it by its greater ex- 
panfinn, and at the fame time rarefies it by its heat; Ijut the cavities being too narrow 
to admit of its proper dilatation, it ftruggles for a vent, and thefe efforts Ihake all the 
contiguous parts; till at laft, where it finds the Jleaft refiftance, it forces itfelf a paflage^ 
which Sometimes clofes again by the tremulous motion it occafions, and at others con¬ 
tinues open, as may lecn in different parts of all thefe countries. liVhen, on account 
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of the refiftance being equal, it finds a paffage in feveral parts, the chafms or.fiflfures 
are generally fraaller, fo that rarely any veftiges remain after the concuflion. At other 
times, when the fubterranean cavities are fd large as to form fubterranean caverns, they 
not only rend the earth, and qt every fhock leave it full of difruptions, but alfo caufe it 
to fink into fpacions hollows, as I particularly obferved near the town of Guaranda, a 
place in the jin ifdiition of Chimbo, in the province of Quito j where, in the year 1744, 
all the ground bn the one fide of die chafm funk near a yard, the other fide rifing in 
the fame proportion, though with fome inequalities on both fides. 

* The loud fubterranean noifes preceding earthquakes, and which imitate thunder at 

diftance, feein to correfpond with the above-mentioned caufe and formation of earth¬ 
quakes, as they can only proceed from the rarefaftion of the air on the ignition of the 
cxplofiive fubftances; which being impetuoufly propagated through ail the caverns of 
the eartlvpropclling and at tlie fame time dilating what is contained in them, till all the 
cavities being jiervaded, and no vent found, the efforts lor a further dilatation begin, 
and foi ra the concuflion with which it terminates. « 

It muft be obferved that at the time tvhen the air, which had been confined within 
the earth, burfls through it, neither the light nor fire emitted from the chafms are feen, 
The reafoii is, that this light and fire exifl only at the inftant when the matter becoifies 
inflamed, and the air fpreading itfelf through all the veins, the light is extinguifhed by 
its dilatation, and becomes afterwards imperceptible. Jt is necefiary to fuppofe that 
there mufl be fome, though a fhort interval, between the inflammation and effeO:. 
Neither is the flame permanent, the fubftance ignited not containing thofe folid and 
oleaginojjs particulars which fupply the volcanoes. Befides, they are not in fufficient 
quantity to afeend from the fubterraneous caverns where they took fire, to the fuperfi- 
cies of the earth. Farther, this not being the place tvhere the matter was originally 
contained, but that where it has forced a pafl'age for .the quantity of air which its rare- 
fadUon augmented, the firft light is loft among the meanders of its courfe,* and there¬ 
fore not to be feen when the wind vitdently forces a paffage. There liave, however, 
been inftances when the light has been feen, though much oftener the fmoke ; but this 
is generally loft in the clouds of duft afeending at the time of the concuflion. ’, 

The fhocks are repeated at intervals, of a,few days, fomelimes of a few hours; pro¬ 
ceeding from the mattef being difperfed in difl'ercnt places, and each in a different de- 
gree of aptitude for inflammation, one part kindling after another fucceflively, as each 
is more or lefs prepared. Ilencc proceed alfo the different violence of the fhocks and 
the different intervals of time. For the quantity firft inflamed increafes by its heat other 
inflammable portions of matter; whence a part w'hich would not have been ignited till 
after fome days, by means of this adventitious fire, becomes fo within a ^ew hours. The 
fecond fhocks qre more violent, and caufe a greater deftruftion than the firft ; for the 
fire of the portion of matter which is firft iitfliinied, Uiough in itfelf fmall, is fufficient to 
accelerate the fermentation of a much larger quantity, and confequently muft be attended 
with more powerful eflefts. 

Though the fummer here, as we have already obferved, is confiderably w'arm, yet it 
is not produdive of venomous creatures, which in this country are not knowui; and the 
fame may be 4 iud of all Valles, though there are fome parts, as Tumbez and Piura, 
where the heat is nearly equal to that at Guayaquil, 'fliis fingularity can therefore pro¬ 
ceed from no other caufe than the natural drought of the climate. 

The di'ftempers moll common at Lina are malignant, intermittent, and catarrhous 
fevers, pleurifies, and conftipations i and thefe rage continually in the city. The fmali- 
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pox is alfo known here as at Quito, but is not annual, though, when it jH’evails, great 
numbers are fwept away by it. c , 

Convulfions are likewife very common, and no lefs fatal. This diforder, though 
unknown at Quito, is frequent all over Valles, but more, dangerous in fome parts than 
others. Something has already been faid of this diftemper in our account of Carthagena, 
but a more circumftantial defcription of it was referved for this place.' 

This diftemper is divided into two kinds, the common or partial, and the malignant 
or arched convulfions. They both come on when nature is ftruggling in the crifis of 
fome acute diftemper, but with this important tiifl'erence, that thofe attacked with the 
former often recover, though the greater part die on the third or fourth day, the term 
of its duration; while thofe who have the misfortune of being attacked by the latter, 
fink under it in two or three days, it being very extraordinary to recover, and is there¬ 
fore tenned malignant. • 

The fpafms or convulfions confift in a total inaftivity of the mufcles, and a conftric 
tionof the nerves of th» whole body, beginning with thofe of the head ; and thefo nerA cs 
being the channels which convey nourifhment to the body, and this nouriflnnent being 
precluded by the conftridfion of its conduits, they all fucceflively fuller; the mufcles, by 
having loft their activity, cannot aflift in the motion of the nerves, and thefe being con- 
ftringed, can no longer perform their office. Add to this a pungent humour dif- 
perfing itfelf through all the membranes of the body, and caufing infupportable pains j 
fo that the groaning patient labours under inconceivable tortures, which are ftill in- 
creafed on his being moved, though with the greateft care and gentlcnefs, from one fide-, 
to the other. The throat is fo contraded that nothing can be conveyed into the llo- 
mach. The jaws are alfo fometimes fo clofely locked, as impoffible to be opened : thus 
the miferable patient lies without motion, and tortured in every part of his body, till 
natur,e quite exhaufted, falls a vidim to this deleterious diftemper. 

In the partial kind, the pulfe is more affeded than in the diftemper which preceded 
it, and commonly abates the violence of a fever. But in the malignant kind it augments, 
the circulations being quickened ; and whether it be the effed of the humour impetu- 
oufly circulating through* every part, or of the pain proceeding from the laceration of 
the membranes and abrading the mufcles, the patient falls into a lethargy, but which 
does not remove the torturing fenfation of thefe pundures, oftefi fo infupportable, that 
the miferable patient violently turns himfelf, and thus augments his agonies, as evidently 
appears from his piercing cries and groans. 

The malignant and arched fpafm, even in the fir ft ftage, is fo violent as to.caufe a eon- 
tradion of the nerves of the vertebrae from the brain downwards; and as the diftemper 
increafes, and the malignant humour acquires great adivity, the nerves become more 
and more conftrided, that the body of the patient, contrary to nature,, inclines back¬ 
ward into an arch, and all the bones become diflocated. However terrible the pains re- 
fulting from hence may feem, they are ftill increafed by thofe of the other fpecies of eon- 
vulfions. When the violence is fuch that the patient ufually lofes all fenfation, and falls 
into a total inadion, not having breath to utter his complaints. 

It is common at the beginning of this diftemper to be totally convulfed, fo that every 
part of the patient is affeded, and, during the continuance, is, as it were, deprived of 
all fenfation. Their return is more frequent and lafting as the diftemper increafes, till 
nature becomes entirely fpent, when the lethargy fits fucceed, and it is generally in one of 
thefe that the patient breathes his laft. 

The ufual method of treating this diftemper is by keeping both the bed and the cham¬ 
ber very dofe, even with a fire in it, that the pores being opened by the heat, the tran- 
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fpifadon may be more copious. Laxative clyflers are often injefted to mollify the con- 
tradions of the inteflines, and other internal parts. External applications are alfo ap¬ 
plied to foften the parts, and open the duffs by which nature may evacuate the morbid 
humour: for the fame intention and to check its progrcfs, cordials and diuretic draughts 
are prefcribed, and alfo the bath; but the latter only at the beginning of the firft ftage 
of the diftemper; for if it is found to incrcafe on the fecond day, bathing is no longer 
ordered. 

The women of Lima arc fubjefl to a diftemper, extremely painful, very contagious, 
and almoft incurable; nana 5 y, a cancer in the matrix, which even at the beginning is 
attended with fuch excruciahny pains, that their lives are one continued feries of groans 
and complaints. During its p; ogrefs, they difcharge great quantities of morbid humours, 
become attenuated, fall iiit- ■ a liate of languor, which gradually puts a period to their 
lives. Itaifually continues for .e years, w ith intervals or eafe, during which, if the eva¬ 
cuations do not entirely ceafe, ilicy are confiderably intermitted ; the pains feem over, 
and they are capable of drelling thcmfelves and walking abroad: but the difeafe fudden- 
ly returns with double violence, and the patient becomes totally difabled. This diftem¬ 
per comes on fo imperceptibly, as not to be indicated either by the countenance or pulfe, 
till at its height; and fuch is the cpntagion of it, that it is contracted only by fitting in 
the fame chair commonly ufed by an infeCf ed perfon, or wearing her deaths; but it has 
not been known to affeft the men,. hulbands ufually living with their wives till the laft 
ftage of the diftemper. Two caufes are affigned for this malady ; their exceflive ufe of 
perfumes, which they always carry about them, and may doubtlefs contribute greatly 
to promote it: the other a continual riding in their caiafties ; but this does not feem to 
be of fo much confequence as the former. For then the moft diftinguilhed of the fair 
fex in other countries, who ride in coaches, and even ufe the more violent exercife of 
the horfe, would not be exempt from it. • 

Slow or hecHc tevers alfo prevail greatly in thefe countries, and are lilcewife conta¬ 
gious, but more from a wrant of proper care in the furniture and apparel of the perfon 
infeCled, than any malignancy of the climate. 

I'he venereal difeafe is equally common in this country as in thofe we havealready 
mentioned; it is indeed general in all that part of America; and as little attention is 
given to it till arrived to a great height, the general cuftom in all thofe parts, a repeti¬ 
tion here would be needlefs. 


CHAP. VIIl. — Fertility (^' the Territories of Lima^ and the Manner of cultivating 

the Soil. 

> 

JT is natural to think that a country, where rain is feldom or ever known, muft of 
neceflity be totally barren, whereas the country of Lima enjoys a fertility to be envied, 
producing all kinds of grain, and a prodigious variety of fruits. Here indilftry and art 
fiipply that moifture which the clouds feem to withhold ; and the foil is by this means 
Tendered remarkably fruitful,* amidfta continual drought. 

It has already been obferved, that one of the principal cares of the Yncas was the 
cutting and difpofmg in the moft advantageous manner trenches or fmall canals, in order 
to condyd the waters of the rivers to nourilh every part, and render large fields capable 
of producing grain. The Spaniards finding thefe ufeful works ready executed to their 
hands, took care to keep them in the fame order; and by thefe are watered the fpacious 
fields of wheat and barley, large meadows, plantations of fugar-canes and olive-trees^ 

vineyards^ 
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vineyards, and gardens of all kinds, all yielding uncommon plenty. Lima differs frenn 
Quito, where the fruits of the earth have no determined feafons; but here the harvefts 
are gathered in, and the trees drop their ifeves, according to their refpeftive natures 
for thofe which grow fpontaneoully in a hot climate, thqugh the livelinefe of their ver¬ 
dure fades, their leaves do not fall off till others fupply their place. The bloffoms al]^ 
have their refpedive times, and are correfpondently fucceeded by fruits; fo that this 
country refembles thofe of the temperate zones, no lefs in the produft and feafons of 
corn, bloffoms, fruits, and flowers, than in the difference of winter and fummer. 

Before the earthquake in 1687, when this city fuffered in fo deplorable a manner, 
the harvefts of wheat and barley were fufficient to fupply the wants of the country 
without any importation, efpecially of wheat; but by this convulfion of nature, the 
foil was fo vitiated, that the wheat rotted foon after it was fown, occafioncd, probably, 
by the vaft clouds of fulphureous particles then exhaled, and the prodigious quantities 
of nitrous effluvia dift'ufed through it. This obliged the owners of the lands to apply 
them to other ufes, and accordingly many of them w'ere turned into meadows of 
clover, plantations of fugar-canes, and other vegetables, which they found not fubjecl 
to the fame misfortune. After the land had continued forty years in this flate of 
ftdrility, the hufbandinen began to perceive fuch a,Iteration in the foil, as jiromifed a 
fpeedy return to its former goodnefs. Accordingly fome trials were fuccefsftdly made 
with wheat, and by degrees that grain was found to thrive as before that dreadful 
event. But whether it be from the other plants, which have been cultivated in thofe 
parts, or from any miftruft of the hufbandmen, the fame quantity has not been fown 
as before. It is natural to think that the late dreadful earthquake mult have had the 
fame pernicious efleds on the foil; though by means of the eftabliflnnent of the corn 
trade with Chili fince that time, the confequences will not be fo fenfibly felt. The 
fields in the neighbourhood of Lkna are chiefly fown with clover, of which there is 
here a consumption not to be paralleled in any other place: it being the common 
fodder for all hearts, particularly the mules and horfes, of which there is an incon- 
ceivable number. 

The, other parts of the*'country are taken up with plantations already mentioned, 
among which thofe of canes are not the Igart, and yield an excellent kind of fugar. 
All thefe fields and plantations are cultivated by negro flaves, purchafed for this fer? 
vice ; and the fame is feen in the other improved parts of Valles. 

The olive plantations appear like thick forerts; for befides the height, magnitude, 
and fulnels of leaves of thefe trees, in all which they exceed thofe of Spain, they are 
never pruned, by which means their branches become fo* interwoven, that the light 
cannot penetrate through their foliage. The plough is not ufed here; the only culti¬ 
vation they require, being to clear the holes made at the foot of each for receiving 
the water, to keep the trenches open which convey it, and every three or four years 
to cut down all fiioots or cions, in order to form paffages for gathering the fruit. 
With this fmall trouble the inhabitants have an uncommon plenty of the finert olives, 
which they either commit to the prefs for oil, or pickle, they being particularly adapted 
to the latter, both with regard to their beauty, largenefs, and flavour. Their oil is' 
much preferable to that of Spain. 

The country contiguous to the city is covered wfth gardens, producing all the herbs 
and fruits known in Spain, and of the fame goodnefs and beauty, befides thofe com¬ 
mon to America; all which flourilh here in a -very Uncommon degree; fo that none 
of the parts of Peru, at leaft fuch as we vifited, are to be compared with thofe of the 
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neighbourhood of Bima, where every ^ce is covered with fruits and efculent 
vegetables. 

It alfo enjoys another fingular advantage, the whole year bdng, as it were, fumraer 
with regard to the plenty and frelhnefs of foits; for the feafons of the year var3ring 
alternately in Valles and the rpountains, when the time of fruits is over in Vall^, it 
begins on the fkirts of the mountains; and the diftance from Lima being not above 
twenty-five or thirty leagues, they are brought thither, and by this means the city is 
conftantly fupplied with fruits, except a few, as grapes, melons, and water-melons, 
which requiring a hot climate, do not come to perfection in the mountains. 

The grapes are of various kinds; and among them, one called the Italian, very 
large and delicious. The vines extend therafelvcs on the furface of the ground, which 
is very well adapted to fupport them, being either ftony dr full of fand. Thefe vines 
are pruned and watered at proper times, and thrive remarkably without any 
Dthci' care. 

No other culture is bcftowed on thofe defigned for wine, for both at Ica, Pifco, 
Nafca, and all other parts where they grow, they are formed into efpaliers. None of 
the gr;ipes near Lima are ufed in making wine, the demand for them in other refpefts 
being too large. 

The foil is ftony and fandy, that js, confiding of finooth flints or pebbles, w'hich afe 
fo numerous that as other foils are entirely fand, rock, or earth, this is wholly of the 
above Itones; and in fome parts prove very inconvenient to travellers, whether in a 
carriage or' t)n horf'cback. I’he arable lands have a ftratum of about a foot or two 
of earth, but below that the whole confifts entirely of ftones. From this circumftance, 
the fimilarify of all the neighbouring coafts, and the bottom of the fea, this whole 
fpacc may be concluded to have been formerly covered by the ocean, to the diftance 
of three or four leagues, or even farther, beyond its prefent limits. This is parti¬ 
cularly obfervable in a bay about five leagues north of Callao, called Marques, where 
in all appearance, not many years fince, the fea covered above half a league* of what is 
now Terra Firma, and the extent of a league and a half along the coaft. 

The rocks in the moll inland part of this bay are perforated and fmoothed like thofe 
wafhed by the waves; a fiifficicnt proof that the fea formed'thefe, large cavities, and 
undermined fuch prodigious inalfes as lie qn the ground, by its continual elifionsj 
and it feems natural to think that the like muff have happened in the country^contiguous 
to Lima, and that parts, confifting'^of pebbles like thofe at the bottom of the adjacent 
fea, were formerly covered by the water. 

Another fingularity in this arid country is, the abundance of fprings, water being 
found every where with Hide labour, by digging only four or five feet below the 
furface. This may arife from two caufes; the one, that the earth, being, from its 
compofition, very fpungy, the water of the fea eafily infinuates itfelf to a great diftance, 
and is filtrated in paflTing through its pores. The otner, that the many torrents, after 
defeending from the tuountains, foon lofe themfelves in thefe plains, but continue 
their courfe along the fubterranean veins of the earth ; for this ftony quality of the 
foil from the nature of the fprings cannot extend to any great depth, and underneath 
it the ftratum is hard and compact; confequently the water muft be conveyed to the 
moft porous parts, which being tiie ftony, it there precipitates into a fubterranean 
courfe, leaving the furface dry. We have already obferved * that fromfnany of the 
*1.—i. -pparently dry, the inhabitants procure a fufficient quantity 

* Chap. I. of this Part. 
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of water by digging wells in the beds Over which their watefi run in the winter: 
others might be paffed without being known, but the bottom confifting entirely of 
pebbles, wherever the beaft fet their feet, the* water immediately oozes out. ThJ 
reafon of this is, that the water at that tiriie runs a little below the furface, and I do 
not doubt but the fame will be found in all Valles, thopgh at difterent depths in diffe¬ 
rent places. 

This plenty of fubterraneoiis ftreams is doubtlefs of great advantage to the fertility 
of the country, particularly with regard to the larger plants, whofe roots ftrike 
deepeft ; and this feems a bountiful indulgence of the wife Author of Nature, who, to 
provide againfl the llerility w hich w'ould certainly affetl: thelc countries from a want of 
water, has fent a fupply from the mountains, either in open rivers or fubtcrrane- 
ous canals. 

The lands in the jurifdiftion of Chancay, like the other parts of the coafts of 
Peru, are manured with the dung of certain fea birds, which abound here in a very 
extraordinary manner. Thefe they call guanoes, and the dung guano, the Indian 
name for excrement in general. Thefe birds, after fpending the whole day in catch¬ 
ing their food in the fea, repair at night to rell on the iflands near the coaft, and their 
number being fo great as entirely to cover the ground, they leave a proportionable 
quantity of excrement or dung. This is dried by the heat of the fun into a cruft, and 
is daily increafing, fo that notwithftanding great quantities are taken aw'ay, it is never 
exhaufted. Some will have this guano to be only earth endowed with the quality 
of raifmg a ferment in the foil with which it is mixed. This opinion is founded on 
the prodigious quantities carried off from thofe iflands, and on the experiment made 
by digging or boring, by which the appearance at a certain depth, was the fame as at 
the fuperficies} whence it is concluded, that the earth is naturally endowed with 
the heating quality of dung or guano. This would feem lefs improbable, did not 
both its appearance and fmell prove it to be the excrement in queftion. I was in 
thefe iflands when feveral barks came to load with it; when the infupportable fmell 
left me no room to doubt of the nature of their cargo. I do not however pretend to 
deny, but that it may be mixed with earth, or that the mbft fuperflcial part of the 
earth-does not contrad the like virtue, fo as to produce the fame efteft. But however 
it be, this is the manure ufed in the fields fowed with maize, and with proper water¬ 
ings is found greatly to fertilize the foil, a little of it being put clofe to every ftem, 
and immediately watered. It is alfo of ufe in fields of other grain, except wheat and 
barley, and, confequently, prodigious quantities of it yearly ufed in agriculture. 

Befides the orchards, fields, and gardens, with which this country is fo delightfully 
variegated, there are other parts where nature itfelf Ipdntaneoufly furniflies beautiful 
profpeds for the inhabitants, and plenty of excellent food for their cattle; particularly 
the hills of St. Chriftopher and Amancaes, whofe perpetual verdure, diverfified in fpring 
with elegant flowers, feems to invite the neighbouruig inhabitants to a nearer enjoyment 
of the beauties it prefents at a diftance to their view. The parts in the neighbourhood 
of the city, to the 4 iftance of fix or eight leagues, oflfer the like entertainment; and 
accordingly many families refort thither for the change of air, and the tranquillity of 
rural amufement. The hills' called Amancaes, already mentioned, have their name from 
a certain flower growing on them. It is yellow, and of the campanula form, with 
four pointed leaves. Its colour is remarkably brilliant, and in that wholly confifts its 
value, being totally void of fragrancy. 

Befides thefe delightful retreats, the city ha»a pubfic walk in the fuburb of St.Lazaro, 
called Alameda, crinfifting of rows of orange and lemon trees; along the Mnks of 
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the river is another, called the Acho, to which there is a daily refort of coaches and 
:alalhes. , 

'rhe only monuments of antiquity reiiflining in the neighbourhood of Lima, are 
the guacas, or fepulchres of the Indians, and foine walls, which were built on both 
(ides of the roads, and are frequently fecn all over tins country. But three leagues 
north-eafl of the .city, in a valley called Guachipa, are ftill Handing the walls of a 
large town. Through ignorance 1 did not vilit them whiift 1 was at Lima : the account 
of them, how'ever, which the ingenibiis Marquis de Valdc I-yrios wa.s pleafed to give 
me, may be equally .relied on, as if related from my own knowledge ; efpecially as he 
took a very accurate furvey of the whole, lie obferved, that the llrcets were very 
narrow ; that the walls of the houfes, which in common w'ith all the buildings of that 
lime were without roofs, were only of mud, and that each houfe confilted of three 
linall fquare apartments. I’lie doors towards the llrcet, u ore not fo high as the general 
ftature of a man, but the walls wanted little of three yards. Among all the houfes 
which compofed this large town, fituated at the foot of a mountain, is one, whofe 
walls overlook all the others, and thence it is concluded to have belonged to the 
cacique or prince; though its ruinous condition renders it iinpolfible to determine 
abfolutely. The inhabitants of this valley, where the fruitful fields are w'atered from 
tlie river Rimac, at no great dillance irom thefe ruins, call them Old Caxamarca, 
tliough it cannot now be difeovered whether that was the real name of the town in the 
times of paganifm. For there neither remains any memorial of fuch tradition, nor 
any mention of it in the hillories of that kingdom, written by Garcilazo and Herrera; 
fo that all we know is, that the epithet Old is now applied to it by way jof diflinftion 
from the prefent towrt of Caxamarca. 

One altonifliing particular in the walls of this town, and in all others in the neigh¬ 
bouring valleys, is, that though built on the furfacc of the earth, without any founda¬ 
tion, they liave withllood thole violent earthquakes which overthrew the* more folid 
buildings of Lima and other large towns erefted in the Spanilh manner: having 
received no other damage than what naturally refults from being forfaken, or what the 
drivers have done who make it a relling place for their cattle in the road to Lima* 

From the conllruction of thefe houfes it ,may be inferred, that long experience has 
inftruded the natives, that in parts fo fubjed to earthquakes, it was improper to lay a 
foundation in order to llrengthen the w’alls ; and tradition informs us, that when the 
newly-conquered Indians faw the Spaniards dig Ibundations for lofty buildings, they 
laughed at them, telling them they were digging their own fepulchres j intimating, that 
the earthquakes would bury <hcm under the ruins of their houfes. It is indeed a me¬ 
lancholy proof of pride and obltinacy, that after having the prudci t example of the 
Indians before their eyes, the total ruin of the city, at four different times, in lefs than 
the fpace of two hundred years, has not been able entirely to eradicate the deftrudfive 
paflion for airy and elegant buildings, though thefe neceii'irily require large and lofty 
walls, which mull have a foundation proportioned to the magnitude of the' ftrudture, 
and the weight they are to iupport. 


CHAP. IX. — Of ihc Plenty and different Kinds of Provifions at Lima. 


^ THE fertility of the foil, the goodnefs of the climate, and the convenient fituation of 
Lima,#oncur to maintain in it a cpnllant plenty. I'he fruits and herbs have been 
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already mentioned ; it remains that we confider the meat and fifh with which it is allb 
equally provided. . * 

The bread at Lima is incqnteftably the bMl; in all this part of America, both with 
regard to its colour and tafte, the goodnefs of the corn being improved by the manner 
of working it; and at the fame time fo reafonable, that the inhabitants ufe no other. 
It is of three kinds: one called Criollo, the crumb of which is very, light and fpongy; 
the fecond, French bread; and the laft, foft bread. It is kneaded by negroes em¬ 
ployed by the bakers, many of whom are very rich, and their (hops always well pro¬ 
vided. Befides their oum flaves, the bakers arc alfo obliged to receive any delivered 
up to them by their mafters to work as a punilhment; and for thefe, befides finding 
the flaves in provifions, they pay tl;c mafler the ufual wages in money or in bread. 
This punifliment is the fevcrefl: that can be infliftcd on them, and, indeed, all the 
hardfliips and cruelties of the galleys are lefs than what thefe wretches are obliged to 
undergo. They are forced to work the whole day, and part of the night, with 
little food and lefs fleep; fo that in a few days the molt vigorous and ftubborn flavc 
becomes weak and fubmiflive, and proflrates himfelf before his mailer, with tears, 
intreaties, and promifes of amendment on being removed from that place, the dread 
of which is doubtlefs of the greatefl ufe in awing the vaft number of flaves, both 
within and without the city. 

Their mutton is the molt common food, and is very palatable from the nitrons 
paftures where the flieep are fattened. The beef alfo is good, but little eiitcn except 
by the Europeans, 16 that two or three bcafts fupply the city for a week. Here is alfo 
plenty of poultry, partridges, turtle-doves, &e-. Pork is alfo in great abundance, 
though not equally delicate with that of Carthagena. The lard is tiled in drefling all 
kinds of diflics whether of flclh or filh, oil being only ufed in falads and the like. 
This method of cookery is faid to have had its rife when the country alforded no oil, 
and has been continued to the prefent time, notwithllanding it is now produced in great 
quantities. Antonia de Rivero, an inhabitant of Lima, in the year 1660, planted the 
lirft olive-tree ever I'een in Peru. 

Fram the mountains are often fent, by way of prefent, frozen calves; l^^ing 
killed there, and left two or three days on the heaths to freeze; after which they are 
carried to Lima, where they may be kept any time required, without the leaft tendency 
to putrefaftion. 

Of lilh there is ftill a greater variety daily brought from the neighbouring parts of 
Chorillos, Callao, and Ancon, the Indian inhabitants of which make filmng their 
whole bufmefs. The moll palatable are the corbinas, and the pege reyes, or kingks 
filh; but thofe in the greatefl: plenty, and at the fame time very palatable, are the 
anchovies. The corbinas, and the king's filh, infinitely excel thofe of Spain; the 
latter is alfo remarkable for its lize, being generally fix or feven Paris inches in length ; 
yet even thefe are thought to be furpafled by thofe caught in Buenos Ayres river. It is 
a falt-water lilli, but very little different from that caught in the rivers of Spain. The 
river of Lima affords a fort of prawns, two or three inches in length, but thofe Ihould 
rather be called cray-filh. 

The whole coafls abound with fuch Ihoals of anchovies, as exceed all comparifon; 
and befides the vafl quantities caught by filhennen, they are the chief food of innumer¬ 
able flights of birds, with which all thofe iflands abound, and commonly called guanoes, 
pollibly from the guano or dung mentioned .in the preceding chapter; many of them 
are indeed alcatraces, a kind of gull, though all comprehended under the generical 
name of guanoes. A little after the appearance of the fun, they rife froth thofe 
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iflands in fuch large and thick flights as totally to cover them, and fly towards, the fea 
,;,for an hour or two, without any vifible decreafe of their number. When at fome dif- 
tance from the land they divide themfelves^ and begin their fifliing in a very entertain¬ 
ing manner. * They fly in a circle at a confiderable height above the water, and, on 
feeing a fifh, they dart down tfrith their beak foremoft and their wings clofed with fuch 
force, that the agiration of the water is feen at a diftance; after which, they rife again 
into the air, and devour the fifh. Sometimes they remain a confiderable time under 
water, and rife at fome diftance from’the place where they fell, doubtlefs becaufe the 
fifh has endeavoured to efcape, thus difputing celerity with them in their own element. 
Thejr are continually feen in the place they frequent, fome watching in gyrations, fome 
darting down, others rifing with their prey; while their great numbers render this con- 
fufion diverting to the fpeQator. When they are either tired or fatisfied, they alight 
upon the waves, and, at fun-fet, forming themfelves into one body, withdraw to the 
iflands where they pal's the night. 

At the port of Callao it is obferved, that all the birds which reft on thofe iflands to 
the north of it, in the morning univerfally fly towards the fouth in queft of prey, re- 
turniri’g in the evening to their place of reft; when the middle of the flight is over the 
harbour, neither the beginning nor end can be feen, and the whole flock take up two 
or three hours in palling over. 

Though fhell-fifli are very fcarce along this coaft, .fome are found near Callao; 
particularly a kind, the fhell of which refembles that of a mufcic, though much larger. 
The fifh itfelf has more the appearance of an oyfter, and much the fame tafte. 

The wines at Lima are of different forts, white, red, and dark red: and of each 
fort fome are very generous and delicious. They are imported from the coafts of Nafca, 
Pifeo, Lucumba, and Chili; but the latter produces the beft, and among them fome 
mufcadel. The wine of Nafca is white, and has thp leaft demand of any, being in¬ 
ferior to the others, both in quality and tafte. That from Pifeo has the g/cateft fale; 
and, from the fame place, come all the brandies, either ufed at Lima or exported; no 
rum being either made or fifed here. 

Moft of the dried fruits are brought from Chili; and, by means of the trade carried 
on oetween the two kingdoms, Lima is fupplied with all manner of fruits knbwn in 
Spain, as almonds, walnuts, filberts, pears,’ apples, &c. fo that their tables'cannot, in 
this refped, fail of plenty and elegance, having at one time the fruits of the different 
feafons, both of America and Europe. But amidft this plenty, every thing is very 
dear, the price being four or five times as much as at Quito, bread only excepted. 
Wine, oil, and dried fruits,, are fome of the cheapeft. The poor clafs, however, as 
the negroes and other calls, live tolerably well, fifh, which is little efteemed by the 
opulent, felling at a low price ; the fame may be faid of mutton and beef, with regard 
to the inhabitants of this country in general.* 

Sweetmeats are alfo here in the fame plenty as in the u her parts of South America, 
though feldom eaten, except as deferls, and even then very moderately. . Inftead of 
chocolate, mate or Paraguay tea is generally ufed, and prepared twice a day. Though 
this has here the defed already obferved, it is better prepared than in any other 
part. 

* A quarter of their bell beef may be bought for eight rials (3s 71I. Hcrling) ; the hide of a beall 
being, commonly, of more value than the carcafe. A. 
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CHAP. X. — Trade and Commerce of Lima. 

THE city of Lima could not have attained to I'uch fpiendour, if, bcfidcs being the 
capital of Peru, it had not been alfo the general flap!!- of the kingdom. But as it 
is the refidence of the government and tljit i tribunals, lo it is alfo the common fadory 
for commerce of every kind, and the centre of the piodixb and manuhictures of the 
other provinces, together vith thofc of Europe,-brougl.t e' er in the galleons or regif- 
ter-fltips ; and i'rom hence they are diilributed threnigh the vah extent of thefe king¬ 
doms, whole wants are fupplied from Lima, as their common mbthei. At the head 
of this commerce is the tribunal Del Conliiiado, whieii appciints commillaries to refide 
in the other cities of its dependencies, extending through ail Peru. 

All the wealth of the fouthern provinces is brought to Lima, where it is embarked 
<.)n board the fleet, which, at the time of the galleons, fails from Callao to Panama. 
'Ihe proprietors of the treafure commit it to the ir.erchanis, oi' Idma, who traflic at the 
fair with this and their own flock. Idle fame lieet returns lo the haibour of Paita, 
where the Europe.in merchandizes of value purcliafed at Porto Bello fair are landed, in 
order to avoid the delay of lailing to Callao, and lent by land to lima, on droves oi 
mules; but ihofe of lei’s value are carried thither b‘y the fame fhips. 

On the arrival of thefe conunodities at Lima, the merchants remit to their correfpoii- 
dents fuch parts as they had a commifiion to purchafe, referving the roll in wiwehoufes to 
difpofe of on their own account to traders, who at this time refort to Lima, or ferui 
them to their fadfors in the inland provinces, who remit the returns in money or bills 
of exchange to their principals at Lima. Thcl'e confignments are repeated till they 
have difpofed of their whole Itock. Thus tlie cargo of a ilotilla lalls a confiderable 
time, there being no immediate vgnt for the wh.ole. 

The protluce of the fales in the inlantl jiarts of the kingilom, is font to Lima in liars 
of filver, and pignas’, and is coined at the mint in this city. 'J'hus the iradeis have 
not 6nly a great profit in the I’ale of their goods, but allb in the returns of their fdver, 
which they take at a lower rale than is allowc.l them for it. AH thefe fales majj| be 
confiderod as an exchange of one commodity for another; fir he who fells the jmods 
agrees both wdih regard to their price, ;it fne rate in wiiicli he is to take the fiver bars, 
or pignas; and thus two fpccies of trade are tranfabted at the fame time, one on a fale 
of goods, and the other of filvm'. 

TTe remittance;, fent lo Lima during the intervtd iiciwecn the flotiihis, are laid f.u: 
in manufa<5lures of tiie country, great quantities (.if wiiieli.come from the province oi 
Quito ; and this trade is carried on in all i\‘l'pects like the former; for the confmijition 
of them being equal or rather larger, they are not lefs necelfary here than in liurope, 
being W'orn by all ilie lower clafs of people, who cannot aiford the price of the Jiuxd- 
pcan ftulfs; and the generality of traders who come lo I.iina purchafe itiifl’s of boil! 
kinds, that they may be provided with affortments lor cuHomers of all ranks. 

Bcfides this commerce, which is the mofl confiderable, and tranfafted wholly l;y 
means of this city, Lima has alfo its particular trade witji the kingdoms both of Noni; 
and South America. !,l'he mofl confiderable commodity received from the former i; 
fnuff, which is brought from the llavamiah to Mexico, and after being there improved, 
is forwarded to Lima, and from thence lent into the other provinces. This trade is 

«■ 

* Pigna* are porous light maffesof filvn', bi-iiig an amalgam of miTciiry and dull taken out of tlv 

mines. 
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carried on nearly in the fame manner as that of Panama; buf ihofe who deal in this 
commodify, never trouble themfelvc^ with any other except perfumes, as ambergrife, 
mulk, &c. and porcelain ware. Some of thefe traders are fettled at Lima ; others re- 
fide there occafionally, but are in general factors to the merchants at Mexico. Lima 
alfo receives from the ports ‘of New Spain naphtha, tar, iron, and fome indigo for 

The kingdom of I'crra Firma lends to Lima leaf-tobacco, and pearls, which here 
meet with a good market; for bcfidds the great numbers worn by the ladies, no mu¬ 
latto WAunan is without fome ornament or other made of them. During a free afliento 
of negroes, this commerce is always carried by way of Panama, and to a confidcrable 
amount. 

rhe ladies, and indeed women of all ranks, have a very ancient g.iftom, namely, the 
carrying in tlu.-ir mouths a limpion, or cleanfer, of tobacco. The firlt intention of this 
was to keep the tcctii clean, as the name iil'elf intimates. Thefe limpions arc fmall 
rolls of tobacco, four inches in length, and nine lines in diameter, and tied with a 
thread, which they imtwilt as the limpion walles. One end of this they put into their 
mouth, and after chewing it for fome time, rub the teeth with it, and tlius keep them 
always clean and white, d'he lower elafs ol people, wiio generally pervert the bell 
things, carry this cultom to fiich oxcefs, as to keep continually in their mouths a roll 
ol tobacc(', an inch aiul a h:dl in diameter ; aifeeding to diltinguilh themfelves by the 
largeiiefs of their limpicais, though it abfolutcly disfigures them. This cuflom, togc- 
ther \vi;!i that <'f liuoakiug, which is equally common among the men, occafions a great 
demand ior leal-tobacco, 'j’he limpions are made of Guayaquil tobacco mixed with 
fome of that brought from the Havannah to Panama ; but that ufed in fmoaking comes 
irom Santa Mayol)amba, .bu-n do Bracaniar(5s, Llulla, and Ciiillaos, where it grows in 
the grealelt plenty, and is bell adapted to that purpcii’e. 

All the limber ul'ed in building houfes, reiitfiiig Ihips, or building fmhil barks at 
Callao, is broughi from Guayaquil, together with the cacao; but rhe confurnption of 
the latter is liere very I'mail, the Paraguay tea being more generally ufed. 'J’he timber 
tragie is carried f'li i)y the mailers of Ihips, who bring it hither on tlieir own a^ccount, 
as we have adready obferved in diefcribing Guayaquil, and, depofiting it in itore-houfes 
at Callao, fell it as opperumity oilers. 

'J’he coads of Nal'ca and Pil'co fend to Lima wine, brandy, raifms, olives, and oil; 
and the kingdom of Chili, wheat, Hour, bird, ieathcr, cordage, wines, dried fruits, 
and fome gold. Belides tiie.'e, all li'rts of goorls arc alfo laid up at Callao, in ftore- 
houfes built for tliat purpuie ; I'ome on account of the owners who remit them, others 
for mailers of Ihips who purchafe them on the Ipot where ihev gi ov, or are made. 
Every Monday durin^S; the whole year there is a fair at Callao, whither the proprietors 
and dealers relort irora all parts ; and the goods are carried, according to the buyers’ 
direftion, on droves of mules kept there for that purpoii' by the mailers of the warc- 
houfes, and whofe profit wholly conlills in the hire of thefe beafts. 

The provifions brought to Lima are not only fullicient to fupply its numerous inha¬ 
bitants, but great quantities of all kinds are fent to Ouito, and its jur''^i(Efinn, to Valles, 
and Panama. Copper and tin in bars are brought from Coquimbo ; from the moun¬ 
tains Do Caxamarca ae.d Chacapoyas, canvas made of cotton for fails and other Huffs 
of that kind, and alfo of Pita : cordovan leather, and foap, arc made all over Valles*. 

* I'heir cotton canvas is not ahovc four inches wide, fo that fail-injiking in this part of Air.frie.a is very 
tedions ; but their fails inade of this narrow canvus arc very ftrong and lalfing. A. 
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From the fouthern provinces^ as Plata, Oruro, Potofi, and Cufco, is fent Vicuna wool 
for making hats, and fome fluffs of a peculiar finenefs. Laflly, from Paraguay the 
herb called by that name is fent, of which there is an amazing confumption, it being 
fent from I.ima among the other provinces, as far as Quito. There is no province in 
Peru, which does not remit to Lima its produds and mhnufafturcs, and fupplies itfelf 
from hence with the neceffary commodities. Thus Lima is the emporium to which 
people refort from all parts ; and trade being always in a conflant circulation, befides 
the continual refort of flrangers, the families of rank are enabled to fupport the ex- 
pences of that fplendour I have already mentioned ; for, without fuch continual affift- 
ance, they muft either contraft their expences, or fall vidims to their oflentation. 

It would naturally be imagined that by a commerce fo extenfive and important, many 
raft fortunes muft be acquired, efpecially as every branch of it is attended with great 
profits; but if there are fome who actually do acquire great riches, neither their num¬ 
ber nor opulence are equal to what might be expeded ; for by a narrow inl'pediori, 
there will hardly be found above ten or fifteen houfes of trade, exclufivc of immove¬ 
ables, as lands and offices, whole flock in money and goods amounts to five or fix hun¬ 
dred thoufand crowns; and to one that exceeds this fum, there are more that fall fhort 
of it. Many poffefs from one to three hundred thoufand crowns, and thefe are indeed the 
perfons who compofe the main body of trade. Befides thefe there are great numbers of 
inferior ti’aders, whofe capitals .do not exceed fifty or a hundred thoufand crowns. The 
paucity of immenfe fortunes amidft fuch advantages is doubtfefs owing to the enormous 
expences; whence, though their gains are great, they can hardly fupport their credit; 
fo that after paying the fortunes of their daughters, and the eftablilhing their fons, the 
wealth of moft families terminates with the life of him who raifed it, being divided into 
as many fmall flocks as he had dependents; unlcfs fome, either by indullry or good 
fortune, improve the portion they .obtained by inheritance. 

The inhabitants of Lima have a natural difpofition and aptitude for commerce, and 
the city may be confidered as an academy to which great numbers repair to perfeft 
themfelves ih the various arts of trade. I’hey both penetrate into the finefTes of the 
feller, and artfully draw the purchafer into their views., They arc blefled with a re¬ 
markable talent of perfuafion, at the fame time that they are incapable of being per- 
fuaded, as well as of artfully eluding objeftions. They affect to flight what they are 
moft defirous of purchafing, anti by that means often make very advantageous bargains, 
which none can obtain from them. Bur after all thefe precautions and fineffes in buy¬ 
ing and felling, for which they are fo diftinguifhed, none are more punctual and honour¬ 
able in performing their contracts. 

Befides the fliops where fluffs and goods of that kind are fold, there are others for 
fnuff; and in thefe may be purchafed the wrought plate, whichris bougiit in the cities 
near the mines, where it is made. 

The wholefale traders, who have large warehoufes, are not above keeping (hops 
where they fell by refail, which is reckoned no difgrace; and thus they gain that profit 
which they muft otherwife allow to others. And from this indulgence granted to every 
branch of commerce, it flouriflie» very greatly. I’herc are, however, many families, 
who, as I have already obferved, fupport a proper fplendor entirely by the revenue of 
their eflates, without joining in the cares and hurry of commerce. But a greater num¬ 
ber with eflates, add the advantages of commerce,- in order to preferve them. Thefe, 
however, deal only at the fairs of the galleons, qnd in other large branches of cdmraerce; 
and find the benefit of having abandoned thole fcruples brought by their anceftors from 
Spain, namely, that trade would tarnifh the luftre of their nobility. 
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CHAP. XL — Extent of the JurifdiBion of the Viceroy of Peru: together loith the Audi¬ 
ences and Dtoccfes of that Kingdom. 

THE foregoing accounts natOrally lead to the extent of the audience of Lima, and the 
jurifdiftioT) of ^le viceroy of Peru. But fuch a particular defeription as 1 have already 
given of Quito, requiring a perfonal knowledge of all its provinces, and jurifdiftions, 
and alfo a particular work, from the extenfivenefs of the fubjed, I fliall confine myfelf 
to fome principal accounts, but which will convey an adequate idea of the vaft domi¬ 
nions of this country.’ In order to this I have confulted leveral perfons, fome of which 
have been vefied with high emj)loymcnts here, and others w'hofe commendable curiofity, 
as natives of this country, had prompted them to acquire an exad knowledge of it. 
This was a refource of abfolute neceflity; no opportunity having oft'ered of vifiting 
rhe inland parts of thefe countries; and the accounts we received of them at Lima, 
wore not to be depended upon, with that confidence ni'ceffary to their being inferted 
iioie; for confidering the vaft diftance between the capital and fome provinces, it is no 
wondef they are but little known at Lima. The reader will therefore indulge me in 
giving a fuperficial account of fome; for according to the method in which I began to 
write the hiftory, we Hiall infert lifch particulars only as are authentic; it being un¬ 
doubtedly more advantageous to fay a little with truth,^ than to engage in prolix and 
uncertain particulars. 

In order the better to deferibe the countries governed by the viceroy of Peru, without 
departing from the plan hitherto obferved, 1 fliall divide the whole jurifdiiftion of its 
government into thofe audiences of which it confifts; thefe into the diocefes they con¬ 
tain ; and the diocefes into jurifdictions under a corregidor. 

'I’he viceroyalty ot Peru in South America, extends ,over thofe vaft countries, included 
in the jurifdictions of the audience of Lima, Los Charcas, and Chili; and in thefe are 
comprehended the governments of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Paraguay, Tucuman, and 
Buenos Ayres. I’hough thefe three provinces and the kingdom of Chili have particu¬ 
lar governors invefted with all the authority agreeable to fuch a character, and as fuch 
are abfolute in political, civil, and military afiairs, yet, in fome cafes, are fubordihatc to 
the viceroy; for inftance, on the death of any inferior governor, the vacancy is fupplied 
by him. Before the ereCtion of the viceroyalty of the new kingdom of Granada in 
1739, that of Peru, as we have already obferved, extended to the countries of the tw'o 
audiences of Terra Firma and Quito; but thofe being then feparated from it, the bounds 
of it on the north were the iurifdiCtiomof Piura, which extends to thofe of Guayaquil 
and Loxa, and that of Chacapayas, which joins to rhe government ri Jaen do Braca- 
inoros. Thus the viceroyalty of Peru begins at the bay of Guayaquil, at the coaft of 
Tumbez, in 3'’ 25' fouth latitude, and reaches to tin land of Magellan in 50“, confe- 
quently it extends one thoufand and twelve fea leagues. F.aftward it partly terminates 
on Brazil, being bounded by the celebrated line, or meridian of demarkatign, or that 
which feparates the dominions of Spain and Portugal, and on the coaft of the North Sea: 
and on the weft is terminated Ijy the South Sea. 

The audience of Lima, erefted in the year 1542, though it was the j^ar 1544 before 
any fdfion was held in that city, contains within its jurifdicllon one archbilhoprick, and 
four biflioprics, viz. 

The aithbilhopric of Lima, and the biflioprics of Truxillo, Guamanga, Cufeo, and 
Arequipa. 

The 
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The archbifliopric of Liinj^ to which the precedence in every refpedl: belongs, fhall 
be the fubjcct of this chapter. It contains fourteen jurifdidtions, which I fhall treat of 
in the order of their fituation, beginning with thofe neareft the capital, and concluding 
with thofe which are moll remote: the fame method fliall alfo be obferved in the other 
diocefcs. 


1 . The Curcado or circuit of Lima. 

II. Chancay. 

III. Santa. 

IV. Canta. 

V. (’anete. 

V''I. lea, Pifeo, and Nafca. 

VII. Guarachia. 

VIII. Guanuco. 


IX. Yauyos. 

X. Caxatambo. 
XI. Sarma. 

XII. Jouxa. 

XIII. Conchucos. 

XIV. Guyalas. 

XV. Guamalies. 


I. II. III. The jurifdidions of Lima, Chancay, and Santa have been already del’cribed 
in Chap. III. 

IV. The jurifdidion of Canta begins at the diftance of five leagues north-north-eall 
of Lima, where it terminates on the curcado of ‘that city. It extendvS above thirty 
leagues, and the greater part of them taken up by the firfl branch of the Cordillera of 
the Andes; fo that the temperature of the air is different in difierent parts of the 
country; that part which lies low or among the valleys being hot, thofe on the fkirts 
of the mountains, which are alfo intermixed with fome plains, temperate; and thofe 
in the upper parts of the mountains cold. This difference of air is of great advantage 
both to the fruits of the earth and paftures; for by appropriating every fpecies to its 
proper degree of heat, the produce is large, and exceedingly good. Among all the 
fruits the pkpa is particularly diftinguifhed, and the roots carried to lama, where they 
meet with a good market. The vafl fields of bombon, part of which belongs to this 
jurifdiflion, are by their high fituation always cold; yet they afford pafture for innu¬ 
merable flocks of flieep. 'Fhefe extenfive trafts of land are divided into haciendas, or 
eflates belonging to noble families of Lima. At Guamantanga, one of the towns in 
this jurifdiftion, is a miraculous crucifix, devoutly worfliipped; the inhabitants of Lima, 
and the neighbouring country, go thither in pilgrimage at Whitfuntide to aflifl at a fef- 
tival, inflituted particularly in honour of it. 

V. The town of Cunetc is the capital of the jurifdiclion of its name. Its jurifdidtion 
begins at the diftance of fix leagues fouth fronf Lima, and extends along the coaft in 
the fame rhumb above thirty leagues. The temperature of the air in this jurifdidion is 
the fame with that in the valleys of Lima; and the country being watered by a large* 
river, and other leffer ftreams, produced vaft quantities of wheat and maize. Great 
part of the lands are planted with canes, from whence they extraft an excellent fugar. 
Thefe profitable trafts of land belong alfo to noble families. In the neighbourhood of 
Chilca, fituated about ten leagues from Lima, is found faltpetre of which gunpowder is 
made at that city. Befides thefe advantages it has a good filhery, which affords a com¬ 
fortable fubfiftence to the Indian inhabitants of the tovras, particularly thofe fituated 
near the fea-coaft: together with plenty of fruits, pulfe, and poultry, the breeding of 
whichifs another occupation of the Indians; whence a large trade is parried on between 
this jurifdiflion and Lima. 

VI. Ica, Pifeo, and Nafca, are three towns which denominate this jurifdiflion; one 
part of it runs along the coaft fouthward, and its territories extend above fixty leagues; 
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but are intermixed with feme deferts, and the country being fandy^ thofe parts which 
are beyond the reach of the trenchesj cut from the rivers arc generally barren. I fay 
generally, becaufe there are fome trafts, which, without the benefit of an artificial 
*’ watering, are planted with vines, and produce excellent grapes, the roots being fup- 
plied with moifture from the internal humidity of the earth. Great quantities of wines 
are made frojn them, and chiefly exported to Callao, and from thence to Guayaquil 
and Panama; alfo to Guamanga, and other inland provinces: they alfo extrad from 
thefe wines great quantities of brandy*. Some parts of this jurifditlion are planted with 
olive-trees, which produce excellent fruit either for eating or oil. The fields, which 
are watered by the trenches, yield an uncommon plenty of wheat, maize, and fruiis. 
The jurifdidion of Ica is remarkable for fpacious woods of alganobales or carob-trecs, 
with the fruit of which the inhabitants feed vail numbers of afles, for the ufos of agri¬ 
culture. The Indians who live near the fca apply themfelves to filhing, and after Sit¬ 
ing carry it to the towns among the mountains, n here they never fail of a good market. 

VII. The jurifdidion of Guarachia contains the tirfl chain and part of the fccond 
of the mountains, extending itfelf along thefe chains above forty leagues. This province 
begins about fix leagues eafl of Lima. From the difpofitioh of its parts, thofe places 
only which lie in the valley, and in the breaches of the mountains, are inhabited; and 
thefe are very fertile, producing great quantities of fruit, wheat, barley, maize, and 
other grain. In its mountains are fcveral filver mines, though but few of them are 
wrought, •Being none of the richeft. 

VIII. Guanuco is a city and the capital of its jurifdidion, which begins forty leagues 
north-eaft of Lima. This city was formerly one of the principal in thefe kingdoms, 
and the fettlement of fome of the firll conquerors; but at prefent in fo ruinous a con¬ 
dition, that the principal houfes where thefe great men lived remain as it were only 
monuments of its former opulence. The other parts of it can hardly be compared to 
an Indian town. The temperature of the air in the greatell part of its territbries is very 
pure and mild; and the foil fruitful. Several kinds of fweetmeats and jellies are made 
here, and fold to other provinces. 

IX. The jurifdidion of Yauyos begins twenty leagues fouth-eaft from Linja, and 
takes up part of the firft and fecond chain of the Cordilleras ; confequently the tempe¬ 
rature of the air is different in difterent parts. The greatell length of this jurifdidion 
is about thirty leagues, and abounds In fruit, wheat, barley, msuze, &c. whilft other 
parts are continually clothed with verdure, and feed numerous herds and flocks for the 
markets of Lima; and thefe are the moil confiderable articles of its commerce. 

X. The jurifdidion of Caxatamba, which begins thirty-five leagues north of Lima, 
extends about twenty leagues, and partly among the mountains, whence the tempera- 

‘ ture of the air is varfeus} but the whole territory is very fertile in grain. It has alfo 
fome filver mines, which are worked, and the Indians have manufadures of bays, 
which make part of the trade of this jurifdidion, ' 

h XL The jurifdidion of Sarma is one of the largeft in tfiis archbifliopric.* It bemns 
forty leagues north-eaft from Lima, and terminates eaftward on a.tract of land inhabited 
- by wild Indians, called Maran-cochas, who often make inroads into the territories of 
this jurifdidion. The difference of the air in its feveral parts, renders it capable of 
producing all kinds of grain and fruits, which the inhabitants are not wanting to 
improve. The temperate parts are fown with wheat, barley, maize, and other ^rain; 
while th^ colder parts afford jpafture to infinite numbers of cattle of all kinds. This 
province is alfo rich in filver mines; and as many of them are worked, they Ipread 
afliueace all over the country. Befides thefe important four.:es of commerce, and thaX 
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of the cattle, the making of bays and other coarfe ftufis, profitably employ great num- 
befs of Indians in.moft of. its towns. , 

XII. The jurifdiaion of Jouxa borders on the fouthern extremity ©f the former, and 
begins about forty leagues eaft of Lima, and extends forty more along the fpacious 
valleys and plains between the two Cordilleras of the Andes. In the middle of it runs 
a large river, called alfo Jouxa, the fourcc of which is in the lake of Chincay-Chocj|» 
in the province of Sarma. It is alfo one of the branches of the river of the Amazons. 
The whole jurifdiftion of this province is divided into two parts by the river, and in 
both are feveral handfome towns, well inhabited by Spaniards, Meftizos, and Indians. 
The foil produces plenty of wheat and other grain, together with a great variety of 
fruits. It ha.s alfo a confiderable fhare of trade, being the great road to the provinces 
of Cufeo, Paz, Plata, and others to the fouthward, here called Tiera de Ariba, or the 
Upper Country. Like the former, it borders eaftward on the wild Indians of the moun¬ 
tains, but among which the order of St. Francis has eftablifhed feveral miffions, the 
firft being in the town of Ocopa. Within its dependances are feveral filver mines, 
fome of which being worked, greatly increafe the riches of this province. 

XIII. The jurifdiftion of Coiichucos begins forty leagues north-north-eaft of Lima, 
and extends along the center of the Cordillera ; fo that its air is difl'erent according to 
the height of the fituation of its feveral parts, the mildell of which produce all kinds 
of grain and fruits, and the others, where the effefts of the cold checks this fertility, 
afford pafture for cattle of all kinds. In this jurifdidion are great numbers-of looms ; 
the principal occupation of the Indians being feveral kinds of woollen manufaftures, 
and thefe conftitute the greateft part of its commerce with other provinces. 

XIV. The province of Guyalas, like the former, extends along the center of the 
Cordillera, beginning fifty leagues from Lima, and in the kune direftion as the other; 
this jurifdiftion is large, and has different temperatures of air. The low parts produce 
.grain and fruits, the upper abound in cattle and Iheep, which form the greateft branch 
of their trade. 

' XV. The laft is that of Guamalies, which, like the former, is fituated in the 
center ,of the Cordillera, confequently its air very different. This jurifdiction begins 
eighty leagues north-eall of Lima, and it^ fituation being rather cold than temperate, 
few places are fertile in its whole extent, which is above forty leagues. The Indian 
inhabitants of the towns apply themfelves to weaving, and make a great variety of bays, 
ferges, and other ftuffs, with which they carry on a very confiderable trade with the 
other provinces, deftitute of I'lich manufaftiires. 

, The preceding provinces, together with the following ki the audience of Lima, as 
in iJiofe belonging to Charcas, arc full of towns, villages and hamlets, inhabited by 
SJianiards, Meftizos, and Indians j but with fome diff&rence, the number of Spaniards 
being greater in Ibme, and in others that of the Indians. Many of them are indeed 
folely inhabited by the latter. The diftance from the capital of the province, efpeciallj 
to the towfis fituated on its frontiers, being fa ^reat, as to render it impoflible for tkfe 
(jofregldor to difeharge his office every where with the neceffary punctuality and atten¬ 
tion, the province is divided into feveral diftriCts, confifting of diree or four towns, 
.ftioite or lefs, according to their largencfs and diftance; and over thefe is placed a 
'■.■#Iegate. 

jEyiry fettlernent of any confequence maintains a prieft; and fo commendable is th«r 
ptovifion in this refpeCt, that fometknes two, three, or piore fmall places join to fup- 
p(6rt one, either alone or with a curate ; fo that fome ecclefiaftics nave diftant fettle- 
lifcdits under their care. Thefe incumbents are either feculars or regularsji 

to 
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to the right acquired hy each of thefe claffes, as having be©Q employed in the conver- 
fion of the Indians immediately after the conqueft. 


CHAP. XII. —- Of the Provinces in the Diocefes of Truxillo, Guamangaf Cv/co^ and 

Arequipa. 

NORTH of the archiepifcopal didCefe of Lima, lies the bifhopric of Truxillo, apd 
with it terminates on that fide both the jurifdiftion of that audience, and the viceroyalty 
of Peru; but the whole extent of this diocefe is not under the jurifdidtion of this audi¬ 
ence, nor of that of the viceroy : for it alfo includes the government of Jaen de Braca- 

moros, which, as we have already obferved, belongs to the province and audience 
of Quito. We (hall therefore exclude it, and only give an account of the feven jurif- 
didions in the diocefe of Truxillo belonging to the viceroyalty of Peru, and the audience 
of Lima. 

Jurifdidions in the diocefe of Truxillo : 

I. Truxillo. V. Chachapayas. 

II. Sana. ’ VI. Llulia, and Chilloas. 

HI. Piura. YII. Pataz, or Caxamarquilla. 

IV. CaxaniiU'ca. 

I. II. III. A fufficient account having already been given fChap. I. II.) of the jurif- 
didions of Truxillo, Sana, and Piura, it only remains to fpeak of the other four. 

IV. Caxamarca lies to the eaftward of Truxillo, and its jurifdidion extends along a 
vafl interval betwixt the two Cordilleras of the Andef. It enjoys a fertility of all kinds 
of com, fruits, and efculent vegetables; alfo cattle, flieep, and efpecialiy hogs, of 
which they fell vaft numbers to the farmers in the valleys, who, after fattening them 
with maize, fend them to the markets in the great towns; particularly the farmers of 
the valley of Chincay and others, who derive a conftderable trade in thefe creatures at 
Luna, Truxillo, and other flourilhing places. The Indians throughout this jurifdidion 
weave cotton for Ihips* fails, bed-curtains, cjuilts, and other ufes, which are fent into 
the other provinces. Here are alfo fome filver mines, but of little confequence. 

V. Qn the fame fide, but more towards the eall, lies the jurifdiftion of Chachapayas. 
Its temperature is hot, being without the Cordilleras, and to the eaftward its territories 
have a low fituation. It is gf great extent, but very thinly inhabited; and the produds 
of the earth only fuch as naturally flourilh in fuch a climate. I’he Indians'here are 
very ingenious in making cottons, particularly tapeftry, which, for the livelinefs of the 
colours and delicacy of the work, make an elegant appearance; thefe, together with 
the fail-cloth, bring great profits to this country, being highly valued in the other 
jltovinces. 

VI. South of Chachapayas, and alfo on the eaft fide of the Cordillera of the Andes, 
lies the jurifdidion of Llulia aqd Chilloas, which is low, warm and moift, and covered 
with woods, fo that great parts of it are uninhabited. It borders on tn.c river of Maya- 
bamba, which, beginning its courfe from thefe fouthem provinces of Peru, forms the 
river of the Amazons, as we have^aiready obferved. The principal commodity pf this 
countiy is tobacco, which, with a particular kind of almonds called andes, and a few 
other fruits natural to its climate, form the commerce carried on by this province with 
the others. 

vn. 
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Vn. The laft jurifdiftion of this diocdTc is tliat of Pataz, or Caxaraarqullla. From 
its different fituations it has a variety of produftj; but is particularly remarkable for 
gold rames; its chief commerce confifting in exchanging that‘metal for current money, 
elpecially filver coin, which is the more efteemed here for its fcarclty. 

Guamanga the fecond diocefe: 

f , 

The city of Guamanga, the capital of this diocefe, was founded in the year 1539, by 
Don Francifeo Pizarro, on the fite of an Indian Village of the fame name. I’he Spa¬ 
niards added the name of San Juan del la Viftoria, in memory of the precipitate retreat 
of Manco the Ynca, from Pizarro, who offered him battle. This city was founded for 
the conveniency of the trade carried on between Lima and Cufeo; for during this long 
diftance, there t^as at that time no town, whence the travellers frequently fuflered by 
the incurfions of Manco’s army. * This gave occafion to building the city on the fpot 
where the Indian village flood, though extremely inconvenient with regard to provifions, 
as lying contiguous to the great chain of the Andes; but the war being happily termi¬ 
nate by the entire defeat of Manco’s party, the city was removed to its luefent fituation. 
Its jurifdidion, regulated at the time of its foundation, began at the frontiers of Xouxa, 
and reached to the bridge of Valcas; but at prefent it is bounded by the provinces which 
furround it, and contains the town of Anco, about three leagues from it: the city is 
fituated on the declivities of forpe mountains not remarkable for their height, which, ex¬ 
tending fouthward, inclofe a fpacious plain to the eaftward of the town, watered by a 
fmall flream defeending from the neighbouring mountains; but the ground on which 
the city is built being higher than the breach through which the river flows, the inha¬ 
bitants were obliged to provide thcmfelvcs with fmall fountains. Among the number 
of inhabitants, Guamanga boaffsat Icafl of twenty noble families, who live in the center 
of the town, in fpacious houfes pf a confideralile height, built partly of Hone, and 
covered wirii tiles. Befides the largenefs of the apartments, they have extenfive gardens 
and orchards, though it is no fmall difficulty to keep thefe in order, on account of the 
fcarcity of water. The large Indian fuburbs round the city add gioatly to its extent, 
and the houfes though low are chiefly of ftone, and roofed, which confiderably augments 
the appearance of the city. This is indeed the general manner of building in the towns 
©f thte kingdom, remote from the coaft. 

The cathedral is very fplendid, and its chapter, befides the bifhop, confifls of a dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, two canons by compofition, a penitentiary, and two prebendaries. 
It has a feminary for the fervice of the church, under the title of St. Ghrillopher. The 
church of this feminary is that belonging to theparifh of the.Spaniards, and another de¬ 
dicated to St. Ann, the parifh-church of the Indians. Befides thefe are the chapels of 
Carmenca, Belin, St. Sebaftian, and St. John the Baptift, depending on it. . The parifh 
of Magdalena, inhabited by Indians, is under the care of the Dominicans, and the in¬ 
cumbent has the title of prieft. The city has alfo an univerfity, vith profeilbrs of philo- 
fophy, divinity, and law, and equal privileges with that of Lima, they being both royl® 
foundations. The corporation is compofed of the principal nobility of the city, at the 
head of which is the corregidor, and out of this body the. alcaldes are chofen, to fuper- 
intend the civil and political government. 

Within the walls of this city are the convents of St. Dominic, St. Francis, the fathers 
of Mercy, St. Augultine, St. Juan de Dios, a college of Jefuits, an hofpital of St. Francis 
de Paula. The nunneries are of the order of St. Clare, and the Carmelites j aftd a reli¬ 
gious fifterhood. 

•The 
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The jurififidions in the diocefe of Guamnga, are 

I. Giiamanga. VI. Angaraes. 

II. Guanta. VII. Caflio Vineyha. 

III. Vikas Guaihan.. VIII. Parina-Cocha. 

IV. Andogualas. IX. Lucanas. 

V. Guanca Belica. 

I. The jurifdiOaon of Guamanga enj&ys in every part fo good a temperature, that it 

abounds in variety of grain, fruit, and cattle, and is very populous. One part of its 
commerce confifts in bend-leather for foies of (hoes, which are cut out here. Conferves 
and fweetineats are here made in great quantity. ' 

II. The juiifdiftion of Guanta, which lies north-north-weft of Guamanga, begins a 
little above four leagues from that city, and is in length about thirty leagues. It is very 
happy in the temperature of the climate, and fertility of the earth ; but its filver mines, 
which were formerly very rich, arc now greatly exhaufted. In an illand formed by the 
river Jouxa, called in that country Tayacaxa, grows in remarkable plenty the caca al¬ 
ready mentioned, 'i’his herb, and the lead produced from the mines of that metal in 
this country, are the branches of its commerce. It fupplies the city of Guamanga with 
great part of its corn and fruits., 

III. South-eaft of Guamanga, and between fix and feyen leagues from that city, is 
Vikas Guaman, which extends above thirty leagues. I’he greateft part of this country 
lying in a temperate air, befides a fufficicncy of corn and fruits, and efculent vegetables, 
has very fine paftures, in which are bred vaft quantities of cattle of all kinds. The In¬ 
dians in the towns of this jurifdiftion apply theml'elves to weaving bays, corded fluffs, 
and other branches of the woollen manufadory, which are carried to Cufco, and other 
provinces; but this trade is rendered very laborious by, the great diftance of the feveral 
places. Here is ftill remaining a fort built by the old Indians, and refembfes that al¬ 
ready defcribcd, near the town of Cannar; at the town of Vikas Guaman was another, 
very famous, but taken down in order to eredl a church with the ftones. 

IV. Eaft, a little inclining to the ibuth of Guamanga, is Andogualas, extending eaft- 
ward along an intermediate fpace between two branches of the Cordillera, above twenty 
miles, having the advantage of being watered by feveral fmall i wers. Its climate is 
partly hot, and partly temperate, fothat the foil, being watereil by thefe ftreams, pro- 
duces all kinds of fruits and grain in great plenty, efpecially maize, wheat, and fugar- 
canes. This province is one of the moil populous in all thofe parts ; in it the gentry of 
Guamanga have large I'ugar plantations. 

V. The government of Guanca Belica begins thirty leagues north of Guamanga. 
The town which gives name to this government was founded on account of the famous 
rich qukkfilvcr 'mine ; and to the working it, the iniiabitants owe their whole fubfift- 
ence, the colduefs of the air checking the growth of all kinds of grains and I'ruits, fo 
thU they are obliged to purchafe them from their neighbours. The town is noted' for 
a water where fuch large' petrifadions are formed, that the inhabitants ufe them in build¬ 
ing houfes, and other works. , The quickfilver mines wrought her^ nply with that 
neceffary mineral all the filver-mines of Peru ; and notwkhftanding the prodigious quan¬ 
tities already extracted no diminulion is perceived. Some attribute the difeovery of 
thefe mines to a Portuguefe, called Henrique Garces, in the yekr 1566, who accident¬ 
ally met ari* Indian-^witn fome pieces of cinnaber, called by the Indians, Ilimpi, and ufed 
in painting^ their faces. But others, among whom are Acofta, Laett, and Efcalona, fay 
tht^die mines of Guanca Belica were difeovered by a Navincopa, or Indian, and fer- 
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to Amador Cabrera; and that before ‘the year 1564, Pedro Contreras and Hen- 
rique Garces had difcovered another mine of th^e fame kind at Patas. But however it 
be, the mines of Guanca Belica are the only ones now worked; and the ufe of quiet- 
filver for aggregating the particles of filver began in the year 1571, under the diredtion 
of Petro Fernandes Velafco. .The mines of Guanca Beiica immediately on the dil'covery 
were claimed in the King’s name, and alternately governed by one of the member* bf 
the audienza of Lima, with the title of fuperintendant, whofe office expired at the end 
of five years, till in the year 173.?, when Philip V. appointed a particular governor of 
thefe mines, with the fame title of fuperintendant, but thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of extrafting this mineral, having been employed in thofe of the fame nature in 
Sjfflfll ; and by his economy the mines are worked with lefs charge, and will not be fo 
foon exhaufted. Part of the quickfilver found here is fold on the fpot to the miners, 
and the remainder fent to all the royal offices in the kingdom of Peru, for the more com¬ 
modious fupply of thofe whofe mines are at a great diltance. ‘ * 

VL The jurifdidtion of Angaraes depends on the government of Guanca Belica, and 
begins about twenty leagues wcft-noith-weft of the city of Guanlanga. Its territories 
reach above twenty leagues; its air is temperate, and it abounds in wheat, maize, and 
other grains and fruits, and alfo breeds vaft droves of cattle of all kinds. 

VII. Weft of the city of Guamanga is the jurifdi£lion of Caftio Vineyna. In fome 
parts this province extends above thirty leagues, and has fuch a variety of temperatures, 
that it produces every kind of grain and fruits. The heaths, which are the eoldeft parts, 
arc frequented by a kind of fheep called Vicunna, whofe wool is the moft confiderable 
article of its commerce. This animal was alfo common in the provinces of Jouxa, Gua- 
nuco, and Chuquiabo, till the conqueft of thofe countries, when every one hunted them 
at pleafure for the fake of their wool, without reftraint from the government, they be¬ 
came, as it were, exterminated in thofe parts ; now they are only to be found on the 
fummits of mountains or the eoldeft heaths, where they are not caught without great 
difficulty. 

VIII. About’twenty leagues fouth of the city of Guamanga, is the jurifdiftion of Pa- 
rina-Cocha, which reaches about twenty-five leagues, and lies principally in fo ’fem- 
perate an air, that the foil, befides excellent paftures, aboimds in grain and fruits. It 
has alfo feveral mines both of filver and gold, which now produce more confiderably 
than heretofore. Thefe valuable metals make the chief branch of its adive commerce, 
its paffive being the fame as in the following jurifdiftion. 

IX. The jurifdidion of Lucanas begins about twenty-five or thirty leagues fouth-weft 
of Guamanga. Its temperature is cold and moderate, "i he parts of the former breed 
large droves of all forts of cattle ; and thofe of the latter are fertile in grain, herbs, and 
frmts. It alfo abounds in valuable filver mines, in which chiefly the riches of Peru con- 
fift, and by that means made the center of a very large commerce; great numbers of 
merchants reforting hither with their goods, and others for pUfChafing fuch provifions 
as their oVn countries do not afford, for which they give in ex ange ingots and piiAs 
of filver. 

III. Diocefe of the Audience of Lima. — Cufeo. 

Of all the cities in Peru, Cufeo is the moft andenf, being of the fame date with the 
raft cnij^ke of the Yncas. It was founded by ib^iirA Ynca Mango Capac, as the feat 
sdtd oipit^ of his empire. Having peopled, it with the fir ft Indians who Voluntarily 
fubmifted to him, he divided it into two parts, which he called High and Low Cufeo, 
the former having been peopled by Indians vWiich the emperor hinifelf h^ 'affembled, 
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wd the latter, by thofe whoni his confort Mama-Oello had prevailed upon to leave their 
wandering manner of life. The firll forms the north, and the latter the fouth part of 
the city. The houfes originally were few and fmall like cottages; J?ut as the empire 
ijncreafed, they affumed a new appearance; fo that when the Spaniards landed in thefe 
parts, they were aftoniflied at she largenefs and fplendour of the city, efpecially the 
magnificence of the temple of the fun, the grandeur of the palaces of the Ynca, and 
tho pomp and richnefs becoming the feat of fo vaft an empire. It was in the month of 
Goober 1534, when Don Francifco Pizarro entered and took poffefl'ion of it in the 
name of Charles V. Emperor and King of Spain. This was followed by a fiege 
of the Ynca Mango, Vho laid great part of it in afhe^ but without difledging the 
Spaniards. 

This city Hands In a very uneven fituation on the fides of the mountains, ther^ be¬ 
ing no other more convenient near it. On a mountain contiguous to the north part of 
the city ar*the ruins of that famous fort built by the Yncas for their defence j and it 
appears from thence, that the defign was to inclofe the whole mountain with a ‘prodi¬ 
gious wall, of fuch conftrudion as to render the afeent of it abfolutely impradticable to 
an enemy, and, at the fame time, eafily to be defended by thofe within; in order to 
prevent all approach to the city. This wall was entirely of free-ftonc, and ftrongly 
built, like all the other works of*the Yncas, already deferibed, but Hill more re¬ 
markable for its dimenfions and the largenefs of the Hones, which are of different mag¬ 
nitudes and,figures. Thofe compofing the principal part*of the work are of fuch pro¬ 
digious dimenfions, that it is difficult to imagine how it was poflible for the Hrength of 
man, unaffiHed by machines, to have brought them hither from the quarries. The 
interHices formed by the irregularities of thefe enormous maffes are filled with fmaller, 
and fo clofely joined, as not to be perceived without a very narrow infpeftion. One of 
thefe large Hones is Hill lying on the ground, and feems not to have been applied to 
the ufe intended, and is fuch an enormous mafs, that it is aHoniffiing to huiqan reafon 
to think by what means it could be brought thither. It is called La Canfada, or the 
Troublefome, alluding probably to the labour of bringing it from the quarry. The 
internal works of this fortrefs confiH of apartments, and two other walls are chiefly in 
ruins, but the outward wall is Handing. • 

The city of Cufeo is nearly equal to that of Lima. The north and weH fides are 
furrounded by the mountain of the fortrefs, and others called Sanca: on the fouth, it 
borders on a plain, on which are feveral beautiful v'alks. MoH of the houfes are of 
Hone, well contrived and covered with tiles, whofe lively red gives them an elegant ap¬ 
pearance, The apartments are very fpacious, and finely decorated, the inhabitants be¬ 
ing noted for their elegant taTle. The mouldings of all the doors are gilt, and'the other 
ornaments aqd furniture anfwerable. 

The cathedral of Cufeo, both with regard to matcri 'ls, architefture, and difpofition, 
greatly refembles that of lama, but is a much fmaller HruiP^ure. It is built entirely of 
fl||pie, and the architecture is even thought to exceed it. The facriffy is called Nuef- 
tra Senora del Triumpo, being the place where the Spaniards defended themfelves from 
the fury of the Indians, when furrounded by the army of the Ynca Mango j and, 
though the whole city was feveral times fet on fire, the flames had nt ..-ffeft on this 
part; which >yas attributed to^thc fpecial proteClion, of the Holy Virgin. It is ferved 
by three priefls, one in particular for the Indians of the parilh, and the other two for 
the Spanitffds. Befides this, Cufeo allb contains eight other parifhes; namely, 

, 1. Belin.—^II. The church of the general hofpital, wffich has alfo its prieH and its 
p^rilhu-i^m, Santa Anna,-—IV. Santiago.—V. San Blas.-i-VL San ChriHoval.—VIL 
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San Sebaftian,—VIII. San Geronymo. Aftd though thp firft of the two laft be ^ 
league, and the fecond two leagues from the city, tfcy are reckoned among the num¬ 
ber of its pariflies. ' 

Here is alfo a convent of .Dominicans, the principal walls of which were formerly 
thofe of the temple of the fun, and at prefent the high altar ftands in the very place 
where once was a golden image of that planet. There is likewife at Cufco a cony^t 
of Francilcans, which is the head of that order in this province. I'he convents of file 
Auguftines and the fathers of Mercy'in this cityj are alfo the principal of their refpec- 
tive orders. The Jefuits have likewife a college here. The convent of St. Juan de 
Dios and that of the Bethlemites, which are both very large, areliofpitals for the fick; 
the-J^tter is particularly appropriated to the Indians, who are there ufed with the great- 
eft care and tendernefs. The nunneries are thofe of St. Clare, St. Catherine, the bare¬ 
footed Carmelites, and a Nazarene fifterhood. 

The government of this city confifts of a corregidor, placed at the head 4 f the raa- 
giftrat@s, who are the chief nobility; and out of thefe are annually chofen two ordi¬ 
nary alcaldes, according to the cuftom of all the cities in South America. The mem¬ 
bers of the cathedral chapter befides the bilhop, are five dignitafies, namely, the dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, reftor, and treafurer; two canons by competition, a magiftral, 
and penitentiary; three canons by prefentation, and two prebendaries. Here are three 
colleges; in the firft, called St.Antliony, a feminary for the fervice of the cathedral, 
are taught Latin, the fciencesj and divinity. The fecond is under the dire^Uon of the 
Jefuits, where thefe fathers inftrufk youths of fortune. The third, called St. Francis 
de Borja, belongs alfo to the Jefuits, and is appointed for the education of the fons of 
caciques, or Indian princes. The two former confer all degrees below that doctor, 
and have been erefted into univerfities. 

Among the courts of juftice, is one for the revenue, confifting of two judges. Here 
is alfo a court of inquifition, and of the croifade ; together with the fame offices as in 
the other large cities already defcribed. Formerly this city was very full of Spaniards, 
and among them many noble families j but, at prefent, its inhabitants are very much 
declined. 


Jurifdiftions in thte Diocefe of Cufco ; 


I. Cufco. 

II. Quifpicanchi. 

III. Avancay. 

IV. Paucartambo. 

V. Colcaylares. 

VI. Chilques, and Mafques. 

VII. Cotobamba. 


VIII. Canas, and Cances, or Tmta. 

IX. Aymaraes. 

X. Chumbi-Vilcas. 

XL Lampa. 

XII. Carabaya. 

XIII. Afangaro, and All In. ■ 

XIV. Apolo-Bamba. 


I. The jurifdidion of Cufco extends two leagues ; the temperature of air is various, 
but both the heat and cold very fupportable, except in fome parts where the, cold is 
intenfe : thefe, however, afford good pafture for all kin'ds of datflei whilft the valleys 
produce plenty of grain and fruits. 

II. The jurifdidion of Quifpicanchi begins, as it were, at the.fouth gat^S.of Cufeb, 
ftretching from call to yeft about twenty leagues. The lands' belong, in |dier^, to 
the gentry of Cufco, and prdfiuce plenty of wheat, maite, and fruits, lidfe are alfo 
manufadories of bays, and coarfe woollen ftuffs. Part of this province bof^^s pn the 

fbrefts 
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forefts inhabited by wild Indians, and produces great quantities of coca, which forms 
one of the principal branches of its commerce. 

III. Four leagues north-eaft from the city of Cufco, begins the jurifdidion of Avan- 
cay, and extends above thirty leagues ; the air differing in temperature according to the 
fituation of its parts ; but it is in general rather hot than temperate, and, accordingly, 
many parts of it are taken up with large plantations of canes, which yield a very rich 
fugar. The lands where the air is more temperate, abound in wheat, maize, and fruits, 
part of which are lent to the city of tufco. In this province is the valley Xaquijaguana, 
corruptly called Xajagqana, where Gonzalo Pizarro was defeated and taken prilbucr by 
Pedro de la Gafco. 

IV. Paucartambo begins eight leagues eaft of Cufco, and is of a confiderable Extent. 
This province produced, in the time of the Yncas, the greateft quantity of coca, vith 
which it carried on a very profitable commerce *, but is greatly declined fince this Ihrub 
has been planted in other provinces. The foil is equally fertile in other products. 

V. The jurifdidion of Calcaylares begins four leagues weft of the city of Cufco. 
'I'he air every where excels that of all other provinces, and accordingly produces an 
exuberance of all kinds of grain and fruits. In the hotteft parts called Lares, were for¬ 
merly very large plantations of fugar-canes, but for want of hands to cultivate them, 
they are at prefent fo dimiuilhed, that inftead of fixty or eighty thoufand arobas, which 
they annually produced in the time of their profperity, -they are now reduced to fome- 
thing lefs than thirty; but the fugar is of fuch an excellent kind, that without any other 
preparation than that of the country, it is equal both in colour and hardnefs to the 
refined fugar of Europe. This diminution of its fugar has greatly leffened the princi¬ 
pal branch of its commerce. 

VI. South-caft of Cufco, and at the diftance of about feven or eight leagues, begins 

the jurifdidion of Chilques and Mafques, extending above thirty leagues in length. 
The temperature of the air is proportioned to the fituation of its feveral parts, fome of 
which are very fertile in grain, and others feed vaft numbers of cows and flieep. But 
befides thefe its commerce is greatly augmented by the woollen manufadlures of the 
Indians. . 

VII. South-weft of Cufco, and about twe;\ty leagues diftance, begins the jurifdidion 
of Cotabamba, which afterwards extends above thirty leagues between the rivers Avan- 
cay and Apurimac, in which extent are different temperatures of air. It abounds in all 
kinds of cattle, and the temperate parts produce plenty of wheat, maize, and fruits. 
Here are alfo mines of filver and gold, the richnefs of which formerly rendered this 
province very flouriftiing; but, at prefent, their produce is greatly declined. 

VIII. The jurifdidion of Canas and Candies or Tinta, begins about fifteen or twenty 
leagues fouth pf Cufco, and extends about twenty leagues in every diredion. The Cor¬ 
dillera divides it into two parts; the higheft called Canas and the loweft Canches. The 
latter, by reafon of its temperate air, yields all kinds of gj ains and fruits ; whilft the 
former affords pafture for very numerous flocks and herds; and in the meadows between 
the eminences are fed no lefs than twenty-five or thirty thoufand mules, brought thither 
from Tucuma to pafture. Here is a very great fair for thefe creatures, a which dealers 
refort from all parts of the diocefe. In the part called Canas is the famous filver mine 
Condonoma. 

IX. About forty .leagues fouth-weft from Cufco is the jurifdidion of Aymaraes, 
which extends thirty ferther, and like the former has different temperatures of air. The 
lands abound in fugar# cattle, and grain; and alfo in mines of gold and filver, which 
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formerly produced large quantities of thofe vahiable metals j but at prefent few of them 
are wrought, the country being too thinly inhabited. 

X. Something more than forty leagues from Cufco, begins the jurifdidion of Chumbi 
Vilcas, which in fomc parts extends above thirty leagues, has different temperatures of 
air, great quantities of corn and fruits, and large herds of cattle; together with fon^c 
mines of iilver and gold. 

XI. I’he jurifdiftion of Lampa begins ililrty leagues fouth of Cufco, and is the prin¬ 
cipal of all the provinces included under the name of Callao. Its plains are interrupted 
with fmadl hills, but both abound in good palture; and accordingly this province is 
particularly remarkable for its quantity of cattle, with which it Carries on a very profit¬ 
able trade; but the air being every where cold, the only fruits of the earth are papas 
and quincas. Another very conllderable advantage are its filvcr mines, being very rich, 
and condantly worked. 

XII. The jurifdiction of Carabaya begins fixty leagues fouth-eaft of Cufco, and 
extends above fifty leagues. The greatelt part of it is cold, but the valleys fo warm 
as to produce coca, and abounds in all kinds of fruits, grain, and pulfe, together with 
fufBcicnt paflures for cattle of all kinds. Here arc feveral gold mines, and the two 
famous lavatories, called Lavaderos dc San Juan del Oro, and Pablo Coya; alfo that 
of Monte tie Ananea, two leagues from the town oPPoto, where there is an office for 
colledling the quintos or fifth, belonging to the king. In this jirovince alfo is a river, 
which feparates it from the mountains of the wild Indians, and is known lio abound 
fo greatly in gold, that at certain times the caciques fend out a certain number of Indians 
in companies from the towns in their refpetfive dillricts to the b.inks of this river, where 
by wafhing the fands in fmall wells they dig for that purpofe, tliey foon find a fufficient 
quantity of gold to pay the royal tribute. This kind of fervice they call chichina. 
This province has alfo mines of fi,lvcr, which produces valt quantities of that metal. 
In 1713 wa 5 difeovered in the mountain of Ucuntaya a vein or ftratum nearly of folid 
Iilver, which, though foon exhaulled, yielded fomc millions, and hopes have been con¬ 
ceived from it of meeting with others, wliofe riches will be of longer continuance. 
This jurifdidion is alfo famous for the gold mine called Aporama, which is very rich, 
and the metal twenty-three carats fine. 

XIII. The jurifdiclion of Afangaro and Afilo, which lies about fifty leagues fouth 
of Cufco, is e^jfry where cold, and confequently proper only for breeding cattle, in 
which, however, it carries on a very profitable trade. In the north-eaft parts which 
border on thofe of Caravaya, are fome Iilver mines, but a few of them only are worked. 
Some of its lands produce plenty of thofe roots and grains .which naturally flourifli in 
a cold air, as papas, quinoas, and canaguas; of the two laft the natives make chica 
in the fame manner as it is made with maize. This jurifdidion belongs to the audience 
of Charcas. 

XIV. About fixty leagues from Cufco, on the borders of the Moxos, which are 
miffions of 'the Jefuits, are others called Apolo-bamba, belonging to the Francifeans^*^; 
Thefe confift of feven towns of Indians newly converted, and who having received the 
doctrine of the golpel, have abandoned the favage inaqner in which they formerly 
lived. In order to render the miffionarics more rel'pe£ted by the Indians, and at the 
fiime time to defend the latter from the infults <;f their idolatrous brethren, a major 
general is polled here, who is both a civil and military officer, adminillering juftice, 
and commanding in chief ihe feveral bodies of inilitia formed by the inhabitants'of thefe 
towns and villages. 


1 


IV. Dio- 
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IV. Diocefe of the Audience of Lima. — Arequipa. 

The city of Arequipa was founded in 1539 by order of Don Francifco Pizarro, in 
a place known by tlic fame name : but this fituation being found very difadvantageous, 
the inhabitants obtained pcrmiflion to remove it to the valley of Quilca, where it at 
prefent ftands, about twenty leagues diftant from the fea. The lands in its dependency 
having been united to the empire of the Yncas by Maita Capac, the goodnefs of the foil 
and the purity of the air, induced that monarch, for the farther improvement of the 
country, to draw three’ thoufanc\ families from fuch adjacent provinces as were lels 
fertile, and with thefc to people four or live towns. 

This city is one of the largell in all Peru, delightfully fituated in a plain, and the 
houfes well built of Hone, and vaulted. They are not all of an equal height, though 
generally lofty, but commodious, finely decorated on the outfide, and neatly furniflied 
within. The temperature of the air is remarkably good ; and though fometimes a 
fmall froft is feen, the cold is never exccllive, nor the heat troublefome; fo that the 
fields dre always cloathed with verdure and enamelled with ilowers, as in a perpetual 
fpring. The inhabitants enjoy an exemption from many difeafes common to other 
countries, partly owing to their cai*c in keeping the flreets clean by means of canals 
which extend to a ».ver running near the city; and by_ thefe all the filth of the city 
is fwept away. 

But thefe pleafurcs and advantages are allayed by the dreadful fliocks of earthquakes, 
to which, in common with all thofe parts of America, it is fo fubjedl, that it has 
been four times by thefe convulfions of nature laid in ruins ; befides other fmall fhocks 
not attended with fuch terrible confequenccs. The firft of thofe was felt in 1582, the 
fecond on the a4th of February 1600, which was accompanied with an eruption of a 
I volcano called Guayna-Patinaj in the neighbourhood of the city: the third happened in 
1604, the lalf in 1725. And though the dcfolalion attending the three laft was 
not fo univerfal, yet the public buildings, and the raofl ftately houfes, were laid 
in ruins. 

The city is very populous, and among its inhabitants many noble families, this'being 
the place where molt of the Spaniards fettldd, on account of the goodnefs of the air, 
and the fertility of the foil; as alfo for the conveniency of commerce^ the port of 
Aranta, which is only twenty leagues diftant. The civil, political, and rnmtary govern¬ 
ment of the city is executed by a corregidor, w ho is placed at the head of the regidores, 
from which are annually chqfon two ordinary alcaldes. 

The city of Arequipa did belong to tlie diocefe of Cufeo, till the year 1609, when 
it was ereded into a particular bifhopric on the 20th of July. The chapter, befides 
the bilhop, conlifts of the five ufual dignitaries, namely, the dean, archdeacon, chanter, 
redor, and treafurer: three canons and two prebends. l>fides the faefifty, which is 
feiived by two priefts for the Spaniards, the parifli of Santa Martha is appropriated to 
all the Indian inhabitants. Here are two Francifean convents, one of obfervants, and 
the other of rccolleds, both belonging to the province of Cufeo ; alfo one of Domi¬ 
nicans, and another of Augullines, depending on Lima; and a n.onaftery of the 
fathers of Mercy, fubordinate to that of Cufeo. Under their refpedive fraternities 
of Lima here is alfo a college of Jefuits, and a convent and hofpital of St. Juan de Dios. 
Here is a leminary for the fervice of the cathedral; and two nunneries ; namely, one 
of the Carmelites, and the other of 5 t. Catharine. A third is now building for the 
order of Santa Rofa.' There is alfo at Arequipa an office of revenue, under the 
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diredion of an accomptant and treafurer ; together with commiflaries of the inquifition 
and croifades, with their fubaltcrne, as in all the other cities. 

Jurifdidtions in the Diocefe of Arequipa. 

I. Arequipa. 'IV. Caylloma. 

II. Camana. V. Monqiiegua. 

111 . Condefuyos de Arequipa. VI. Arica. 


1 . Arequipa comprehends the fuburbs and towns in its nc:ghbt>ni-hood, where tlie 
climate being the hime as in the city, the country i.s perpetually covered with flowers, 
corn, and fruits; while the excellence of the pafliires is funkiently evident from the 
numbers of fine cattle fed in them. 

If. Along the coall of the South Sea, but at foine diftance from the fhori-, is the 
jarifdiclion of Camana, which is very large, but contains many deferts, elpecially along 
the coaft. Eaftward it extends to the borders of the Cordillera ; fo that the tcraperature 
of fome parts of its jurifdiclion is nearly the fame with that of the former, while.others 
are cold; both producing grain and fruits of a correlponding nattirc. Its jrriiicipal 
trade confifts in alfes. It has filvcr mines near tho mountains, but of little ailvantage, 
as they arc not worked. 

III. North of Arequipa atTd thirty leagues diftani from that city, is the Juril'dicl;ion 
of Condefuyos de Arequipa, extending about thirty leagues, with different temperatures 
of the air, and confequently produces gi*ains and limits. Here is bred the wild 
cochineal, with which the Indians carry on a kind of trade with thofe provinces where 
the woollen manufaclures flourifli. They firrt: pulverize the cochineal by grinding, 
and aft£r mixing four ounces of it with twelve of violet maize, they form it into fquare 
cakes called mango, each weighing four ounces, and fell it for a dollar per pound. 
This country abounds in gold and filvcr mines; but they arc not worked with the care 
and diligence of former times. 

IV. At about thirty leagues eaft from the city of Arequipa, begins Caylloma, famous 
for a. mountain of the fame name, and the filver mines it contains. Though thefc 
mines have been long difeovered and conflantly anti induftrioufly worked, their pro¬ 
duce is Hill fc inconfiderable, that in the principal village, called by the fame name, 
there is a gdwnor and office appointed for receiving the king’s Wth;?, and vending 
the quickfilver ufed in feparating the metal from the ore. The cold in the grcatell 
part of the country is fo intenfe, that the inhabitants are obliged to have rccourfc to 
the neighbouring provinces for the fruits of the earth. Even the declivities of m^n- 
tains and valleys produce but little. In fome parts of this province arc wild afl'es, dike 
thofe already mentioned. 

V. The jurifdiftion of Monquegua lies about forty leagues fouth of the city of 
Arequipa, and fixteen from the coaft of the South Sea. I’he principal town, which 
bears the Tame name, is inhabited by Spaniards, and among them feveral noble and 
opulent families. This jurifdiftion extends at leaft forty leagues in length, and in 
a happy climate, adorned with large vineyards, from the poduce of which great quan¬ 
tities of wine and brandy are made; thefe conftitute its whole commerce, fupplying 
all the provinces bordering on the Cordilleras as far as Potofi, by land carriage; while 
they are exported by fea to Callao, where they are greatly valued* Here aro alfo papas 
and olives. 


VI. The 
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VI. The laft jurifdiftion of this diocefe is Arica, which “extends along the coaft of 
the South Sea. Befides the heat, an^ inclemency of the air, the greateft part of the 
country is barren, producing only aji, or Guinea-pepper, from which alone it derives 
a very advantageous trade, as may cafily be imagined from the vaft confumption of it 
in all thefc parts of America. yVccordingly the dealers in this commodity refort 
thither from the V'tovinccs on the other fide of the mountains, and by computation, 
the'annual produce of thcfe plantations amounts to no lefs than 600,000 dollars per 
annum. The pods of this pepper are about a quarter of a yard in length, and when 
gathered are dried ip the fiin, and packed up in bags or rufhes, each bag containing 
an aroba, or quarter ol* a hundred weight; and thus they are exported to all parts 
of the kingdom, and ufed as an ingredient in moft of their difhes. Other parts of 
this jurifdiftion are famous for vail quantities of large and excellent olives, far ex* 
ceeding the fiiiell produced in Europe, being nearly as large as a hen’s egg. They 
extrad fume oil from thelr^olives, and find a good market for it in the provinces of the 
Cordillera; others arc pickled, and fome, together with a fmall quantity of oil, ex¬ 
ported to Callao. 


CHAP. XIII ,'—Of the Audience of Choreas. 

•* 

THE province of Charcas,* in the extent of its jurifdidion, is equal to that of 
Lima; but with this advantage, that many of its parts are not fo well inhabited, fome 
being full of vaft deferts and impenetrable forefls; while others are full of vaft plains, 
intercepted with the ftupendous heights of the Cordilleras, fo that it is inhabited in 
thofe parts only which are free from thefc inconveniences. I'hc name of Charcas 
formerly included many populous provinces of jlndians, whom the Ynca Capac 
Yupanqui fuhjedetl to his empire; but he carried his arms no farther than the pro¬ 
vinces of 'J’utyras and Chaqui, where he terminated his conquefts towards Callafuyo. 
On the death of this monarch, his fon, Ynca Roca, the fixth in the fuccelfion of 
thole emperors, puflied his conquefts farther in the fame part, till he became fovereign 
of all the intermediate nations to the province of Chaquifaca, where was afferwards 
founded the city of Plata, at prgfent the ‘capital of the whole province of Charcas. 
Its jui ifdidion b^ins on the north fide, at Vilcanota, belonging to province of 
Lampa in the diocefe of Cufeo, and reaches fouthward to Buenos Ayres. Eaftward it 
extends to Brafil, being terminated by the meridian or demarcation; and weftward 
part of it reaches to the ^outh Sea, particularly at Atacama, the moft northern part 
oif it on this fide. The remainder of Charcas borders on the kingdom of Chili. 
Thefe vaft trads of the land give one archbilhop, and live bilhops his fuftragans, 
namely, 

' The archbilhop of Plata. 

Bilhoprics: 

I. La Pas. IV. Paraguay. 

II. Santa C/ruz de la Sierra. V. Buenos Ayrr. 

III. Tucuman. 

,Archbilhopric of the Audience of Charcas, or Chuquifaca.—La Plata. 

The Spaniards having conquered 111 the provinces between Tumbez and Cufeo, and 
quelled the tumults formed among the conquerors themfelves, turned their thoughts 

on 
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on Teducing the more ranote nations. Accordingly in the year 1538, Gonzalo 
Pizarro, and other commanders, marched from Cufco at the head ol^ a large body 
of troops, and, advancing as far ^as Charcas, were oppofed by the nations inhabiting 
this country, and the Carangues, with fuch vigour, that it was not till after feveral 
obftinate battles that they fubmitted. But their refiftance did not equal that made by 
" the Chuquifacans; for Pizarro having, after feveral actions, penetrated to their prin¬ 
cipal town, they befieged him in it,,iand the danger was fo great, that without the 
fpeedy fuccours fent him from Cufco by his 'brother the Marquis Don Francifro 
Pizarro, the few Spaniards who furvived the former adions would have been all cut 
off. But on the arrival of this reinforcement, among which were a great number of 
volunteers of diAindtion, he routed the Indians, who, being no longer able to continue 
the war, fubmitted, and acknowledged the fervereignty of the King of Spain. In (he 
following year 1539, Pizarro, convinced of the iiviportance of making a Arong fettlc- 
ment there, commiilioned Captain Pedro Anzures to build a town, which was accord¬ 
ingly done on the fite of that of Chuquifaca, and great numbers of thofe who liad 
Atared in the conqueA, continued there in order to fubdue the other contiguous 
nations. 'I'his town they called Plata, alluding to the fdver mines of the mountain 
of Porco in its neighbourhood, and from which the Yncas received great quantities oi 
fdver, keeping in pay a proper number of Indians for working them j but the primitive 
name of Chuquifaca has prevailed, and is now commonly ufed. This city Hands in 
a final 1 plain environed by eminences which defend if from the winds. 'Die tempe¬ 
rature of the air in fuimner is very mild ; nor is there any confulorable diilereiice 
throughout the year; but in the winter, which here begins in St'ptember and continues 
till March, tenipefts of thunder and lightning are very common, and the rains of 
long continuance; but all the other parts of the year the atrnofphere is bright and 
ferene. 'I'he houfes both in the gi'eat fquare and thole adjoining to it have one Aory 
befides the ground Aoor. 'I'hey are covered with tiles, are very roomy and con¬ 
venient, with delightful gardens planted with the Iriiits of Europe. But water is fo 
fcarce that they have hardly enough to fupply the neceffiry purpofes of life ; the little 
they haye being fetched from feveral public fountains difperfed in diAcrent parts of the 
city. The inhabitants confiA of Itulians ^nd Spaniards, and are faitl to amount to 
about 14,coo. 

The cathedral is large, and divided into three aifles, ol goodffirchitecfure, and 
finely adorned with paintings and gildings. 'I'he parilh is ferved by two prioAs, one 
for the Spaniards, and tlic other for the Indians. Here is alfo another jxtrifh called 
Sti Sebaftian, fituated at one end of the city, and is appropriated to the Indians living 
within its precinft, who are thought to be about three thoui'and. 'Ehe convents 3 ^ 
thofe of the Francilcans, Dominicans, AuguAines, the fathers of bjercy, and a 
college of Jefuits; all Ipacious buildings with fplcndid chiirchc.s. Here is alfo a con¬ 
ventual hofpital of St. Juan de Dios, the expences of which are defrayed by the King ; 
likewife two'nunneries, of the order of St. Clare, and of St. Monica. 

The city of La Plata has alfo an univerfity, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, the 
chairs of which are filled indifferently either by fecular• clergy or laymen; but the 
reftor is always a Jefuit. Here are alfo two other colleges in which ledures of all 
kinds are read. That of St. John is under the dire6tion of the Jefuits ; wliile the 
archbifliop nominates to that of St. Chriftopher, which is a feminary. 

Two leagues from Plata runs the river Cachiaaay along the plains, having on its 
banks feveral pleafant feats of the inhabitants; and about fix in the road leading to 
Potofi, is. the river of Philco-mayo, which is .paffed over by a ^arge ftone bridge. 

During 
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During fome months of the year, this river furniflies the cit/ of Plata with great plenty 
of delicious filh; among which is one called the Dorado *, which generally weighs 
between twenty and twenty-five pounds. The other provifions, as bread, flefti, and 
fruits, are brought from the adjacent provinces. 

The chief tribuna! in Plata i 5 that of the audience, erefted in tlie year 1559, and 
whofe prefident has the titles of governor and captain-general of the province, exclusive 
of the government of Santa Cruz de la Sierra,,i^j^’iiciiman, Paraguay, and Buenos 
Ayres, which are independent, and ill military 'cafes abfolute. It has alfo a fifeal, a 
protedlor-fifcul of the,Indians, and two fupernunierary auditors. 

The magillraey or corporation, as in all other cities of this country, confifts of regi- 
dores, who are pcrfoiis of the firll dillindion, with the corregidor at their head, 
and from them are annually chofen two ordinary alcaldes, for maintaining order and the 
police. Plata was erected into a bifltopric in 1551, the place having then the title of 
city ; and in the year 1608, was raifed to a metropolis. Its chapter confifts of a dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, treafurer, and redor ; five canons, four prebendaries, and four 
minor prebendaries. The archbifliop and his chancellor confiitute the ecclefiaftical 
tribunal. 

Here is alfo a tribunal of croil'ade, with a commiffary, fubdelegate, and other 
officers; likewife a court of inquifition fubordinate to that of Lima, and an office for 
taking care of the eft'eds of' perfons dying inteftalc; all eftabliflied on the fame foun¬ 
dation with 4 hofe in other cities already mentioned. 

The jurifdidUons belonging to the archbifhopric of Plata, are the fourteen fol¬ 
lowing : 

I. The city of Plata, and imperial 
town of Potoli. 

II. Tomina. 

III. Porco. 

IV. 'Parija. 

V. Pipes. 

VI. Amparaes. 

VII. Oruro. 

I. The jurifdidion of the city of Plata is of fuch prodigious extent as to include the 
imperial town of Potofi, which is even the continual refidence of the corregidor. 
There alfo is eftablifhed the; office of revenue, which confifts of an accountant and 
trea||irer, with clerks ; as moll convenient on account of its vicinity to "he mines, for 
takiifg account of the filver produced by them. 

The famous mountain of Potofi, at the loot of wiiich, on the fouth fide. Hands 
the town of the fame name, is known all over the commei dal world, as having been 
greatly enriched by the filver it produces. The difeovery of thefe immenfe mines hap¬ 
pened in the year 1545, by an accident fecmingly fortuitous. An Indian, by fome 
called Gualca, and by others Pfualpa, purfuing fome wild goats up this nountain, and 
coming to a part very lleep, he laid hold of a fmall fhrub in order to climb it wdth 
the greater celerity; but the fhrub being unable to fupport his weight came up by the 
roots, and difeovered a mafs pf fine filver, and at the fame time he found fome lumps 
of the famfe metal among the clods, \yhich adhered to the roots. This Indian, who 

* This is a large fpecies # 1 ' the Dolphin, which, without plenty of good faucc, is very dry eating. A. 

lived 


VIII. Pilaya and Pafpaya. 
, 1 X. Cochabamba. 

X. Chayantas. 

XI. Paria. 

XII. Caraiigas. 

XIII. Cuadca. 

XIV. Atacama. 
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lived atForco, haftened W 5 me with thefe firft fruits of his difco3|ery, wafhed the filver 
ar^ made ufe of it, repairing, when hk ftock was near exhahfted, to this perpetual 
fund., At length an intimate friend of his, called Guanca, obferving fuch a happy 
change in his ciFf:umftances, was*&efirous of knowing the caufe, and urged his queftions 
with a w'armth that Gualca was uriabic to deny. Fur Ibnie time they retired ih concert 
to the motmtain for frelh fypplies of-filfyer, till Gualca, refufing to difeover his method 
of purifying the metal, Guanca rey^led the whole lecret to his mailer Villarroel, a 
Spaniard, w'ho lived at Porco. Iirmediately 'on this information he went, on the 
a ill of April 1545, to view this fortunate breach in the mountain, and the mine was 
without delay worked, with immenfe advantage. 

This fiill mine was called the Difeoverer, as havitig been the occafion of difeovering 
other fources of riches enclofed in the bowels of this mountain ; for in a few days 
another was found equally rich, and called the Tin-mine; fmee that, another has been 
difeovered, and dillinguiflied by the name of Rica, as i'urpafling all the roll: and was 
fucceeded by the Mendieta. Thefe are the principal mines of Potofi, but there are 
feveral fmaller, croffing the mountain, on all fides. The fituation of the former of 
thefe mines is on the north fide of the mountain, their direction being to thd fouth, 
a little inclining to the well; and it is the opinion of the moll intelligent miners in thus 
countr)f, that thofe which run in thefe direftions are the richell. 

On a report of thefe important difeoveries, people from all parts retired to Potofi, 
particularly from the city of Plata, which is fituated about twenty-five leagues from 
the mountains; fo that at prefent, befides its extraordinary riches, having among its 
inhabitants many noble families, particularly thofe concerned in the mines, the circuit 
of the town is near two leagues. The air of the mountain being extremely cold and 
dry*, renders the adjacent country remarkably barren, producing neither gram, fruits, 
herbs, or other efculents. Thej:own, however, is fo plentifully provided as to enjoy 
an ebundunce ol every kind; and the trade for provifions is greater here than in 
any other place, that of Lima alone excepted. Nor will this appear at ail llrangc if 
the great number of people employed in the mines be conlidered. Some provinces 
fend the bed of their grain and fruits; others their cattle; others their manufac¬ 
tures'; and thofe who trade in European goods refort to Potofi, as to a market where 
there is a great demand, and no want of‘filver to give in exchange. 

Befides this commerce, here are a fet of perfons called Aviadores, who find their 
account in advancing to the mailers of the mines coined filver to pay their necefl'ary 
expences, receiving in exchange filver in ingots and pin;ias. Another article of great 
confequenccn is the trade of quickfilver for the ufe of tjiefe mines; but this branch 
the crown has referved to itfejf. The vail confumption of this mineral may in .^me 
meafure be conceived by the great quantity of filver produced by thefe mines; for 
before the invention of exlrading the filver with lefs mercury, a mark' of that mineral 
was confumed in obtaining a mark of fine filver; and often by the ignorance of the 
woikmen, a Hill greater quantity; but the immenfe confumption of quickfilver in the 
mines pf this mountain, and the riches extrafted from it, will bell appear from the 
following accounts of two authors, who were perfeSly mailers of the fubjedl. The 
firft is that of the Rev. Alonzo Barba, parilh-prieft in the imperial town of Potofi, 
who, in a piece on metals, pubiilhed in the year-1637, fays, that from the year 1574, 
when juercury was firft ufed here in extracting the filver, the royal office of Potofi has 
received above 204,700 quintals of mercury,^ exclufive of what had been clUndellinely 

* The extretneil cold iu thin part feldom freezes the waters thicker tjimo a half crown. 
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bought by private peifons, and which amounted to no fmall quantiQr. A^dasthis 
was confumed in the fpace of fixty-three years, the annual amount is about 3,249 
quintals. The fecond account is given us by Don<*Gafper de Efcalona, who,’ in his 
Gazophjlacio Perubico, declar^, from very good authority, that before the year 1638, 
it appeared by the public accounts, that the produce of the filver amounted to 
395,619,000 dohars, which, in ninety-three sheafs, the time it had then .been dif- 
covered, amounted to 41,255,043 doUars per aflShum. Hence an idea may be formed 
of the vaft commerce which has for many years been carried on in this town, and 
which is ftill like to continue for a long time ; fuch enormous fums being annually bar¬ 
tered for goods fent hither, its whole trade confiding in filver extrafted from this 
mountain; and if fome diminution has been perceived in its produce, it is ftill very 
xonfiderablc. 

At a finall diftance from Potofi, are the hot medicinal baths, called Don Diego, 
whither, as in other countries, fome refort for health, and others for diverfion. 

The jurifdidion of Tomina begins about eighteen leagues fouth-eaft from the city 
of Plata, and borders eaftward on a nation of wild Indians, called Chiriguanos. The 
climate is hot, and confequently its produ6ts are fuch as are common to hot countries. 
Some parts have vineyards, and in, others are made confiderable quantities of fugar. 
It abounds alfo in cattle and fiieep. The extent in fome parts is near forty leagues. 
I'he vicinity of the Chiriguanos is a continual uneafinefs to the towns in this jurif- 
didion, ami even to the city of Plata itfelf, they having more than once attempted 
to furprife it. 

III. The jurifdidion of Porco begins at the weft fide of the town of Potofi, and 
about tv((;enty-five leagues diftance from the city of Plata j extending about twenty far¬ 
ther. The coldnefs of its fituation occafions a fcarcity of grain and fruits; but, 
on the other hand, it abounds in fine cattle of all forts. In this jurifdi£^ion is the 
mountain of Porco, whence it has its name, and from whofe mines the Yncas, as I 
have -already obferved, extradled all the filver for their expences and ornaments; and 
accordingly was the firft mine worked by the Spaniards after the conqueft. 

IV. About thirty leagues fouth of Plata lies the jurifdidion of Tarija, or Chicas, 
the greateft extent of which is about thirty-|ive leagues. The temperature of the air 
is various, being in fome parts hot, and in others cold; whence it has the advantage 
of corn, fruits, and cattle. This country every where abounds in mines of gold and 
filver, and efpecially that part called Chocayas. Between this province and the country 
inhabited by wild Indians, runs the large river Tipuanys, the fands of which, being 
mixed with gold, are waftied like thofe of the river Caravaga, already me^itioned. 

^ In the fame part as the former, but with a fmall inclination towards the fouth- 
weft, is the jurifdiftion of Lipes, and extends alfo thirty-five leagues. The air is 
extremely cold, fo that grain and fruit thrive very little here, but it abounds in cattle, 
particularly thofe natural to the country, as »he vicuna, alpaca, or taruga, and the 
llama. It muft, however, be obferved, that thefe creatures are common to all the 
other provinces of Punas, that is, to thofe where the heaths and mountains are of fuch 
a height, as to render the air continually cold. Here are alfo mines gold, but at 
prefent forlaken, though the remains of the old works are ftill vifible, particularly in 
one of the mountains near Colcha, know'n by the name of Abetanis, which, in the 
Indian language, fignifies a golden mine. That of St. Chriftopher de Acochala was 
formerly One of the' moft famous in all Peru for the richnefs of its filver mines, 
the metal being in fome parts cut out with a chiffel, but .now very greatly declined ; 
which may, in a grca#meafure, be imputed to a want of people for working them; it 
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being highly probable that the fame work would Itill produce nearly an equal quantity 
of that valuable metal. 

VI. The jurifdiftion of Amparaes begins at a little diftance to the eaftward of the 
city of Plata, and is terminated on the call by the jiirifdiclions belonging to the diocefe 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, particularly on that of Mi^quepocona; and the corregidor 
of the province of Amparaes has the cognizance of the Indian inhabitants of Plata. Its 
warm parts abound in grain, particularly barley, which, together with the numerous 
droves of cattle in the colder parts, conftitute the chief branches of its trade. 

VII. North-weft of Plata is the province of Oruro, whof? capital San Phelipe dc 
Auftria de Oruro is thirty leagues diftant from it. The greateft part of this jurifdidion 
is fo cold as to deny it any efculent vegetables; but on the other hand it feeds nume¬ 
rous flocks and herds, befides great numbers of cattle peculiar to the country, as vicunas, 
guanacos, and llamas. Here are alfo many gold and filver mines; the former, though 
known even in the time of the Yncas, have been feldorn worked ; but thofe of filver 
have yielded great riches to the inhabitants of the province. They arc now however, 
according to all appearance, under an irremediable decay, being overflowed, and all the 
endeavours hitherto ufed, in order to drain them, have proved ineft'edual; lb that 
thofe of any confideration at prefent are in the mountains of Popo, about twelve leagues 
from the town, which is large and very populous from the trade carried on there with 
the mines. It has a revenue oflice for colletifting the fifths belonging to the crown. 

VIII. The province of Pilaya and Pafpaya, or Cinti, lies fouth of Plata, diftance about 
forty leagues. The greateft part of its jurifdiiftion being among the breaches of the 
mountains, is the better adapted for producing all kinds of grain, pulfe, and fruits; 
which, with the great quantity of wine made here, enable it to carry on a verylucrative 
commerce with the other provinces, which arc not fo happily fituated. 

IX. Tfee province of Cochabtfmba lies fifty leagues fouth-eaft of Plata, and fifty-fix 
from Potofi. Its capital is one of the moft confiderable cities in Peru, with regard to 
largenefs, and the number and wealth of its inhabitants. 'I'he province in fome- direc¬ 
tions extends above forty leagues. Befides the fituation of the city in a moft fertile 
plain; the whole country is fo fertilized by the many rivers and ftreams, which every 
where traverfe it, that this province is eftyemed the granary of the whole archbifhopric, 
and even of the diocefe De la Paz. The air alfo is in moft parts very mild and pure; 
and in fome fpots filver mines have been difeovered. 

X. About fifty leagues north-weft from the city Dc la Plata, lies the province of 
Chayanta, extending in fome parts about forty leagues. This country is very famous 
for its gold and filver mines. The former are indeed at prefent difeontinued, though 
the ancient fiibterraneous paflages arc itill open. This province is watered by the fiver 
Grande, in whofe fand confiderable quantities of gold duft, and grains of that metal, are 
found." The filver-mines are ftill worked to great advantage; but with regard to cattle, 
this province feeds no more than are barely fufficient for its inhabitants. 

XI. The contiguous province to that of Chayanta, on the north-weft fide of Plata, 
and feventy leagues diftant from that city, is that of Parip, the extent of which is about 
forty leagues. The air here is cold, fo that it produces little grain, which is in fome 
meafurc compenfated by the great plenty of cattle of all kinds; and the cheefes made 
here, both from the milk of flieep and cows, are fo highly efteemed, that they are fent 
into every part of Peru: it has alfo fome filver-mines. The name of this province is 
derived from a very large lake, being an arjn of that prodigious collcdioil of waters 
called Titi-caca, or Chucuito. 
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XII. The province of Carangas begins feventy leagues weft from the city of Plata, 
and extends above fifty leagues. The climate of this jurifdidtion is fo cold, that the 
only efculent vegetables here are the papa, quinoa, and canagua; but it abounds in cat¬ 
tle. Here arc a great number of filver-mines conftantly worked; among which that 
named Turco is very remarkable for a fort of ore termed by miners machacado; the 
fibres of the filver forming an admirable intertexture with the ftone in which they are 
contained. Mines of this kind are generally the richcft. Bcfides this there arc others 
in this jurifdidion, which, il not richet, are equally remarkable ; and thefc arc found in 
the barren fandy deferts extending towards the coaft of the South Sea. And here, only 
by digging in the funds,’arc found detached lumps of filver, not mixed with any ore or 
ftone than what adheres in fome parts to the metal. Thcfe lumps are called papas, 
being taken out of the ground, in the fame manner as that root. It is doubtlefs very 
difficult to account fur the formation of thefe maflts of filver in a barren and moveable 
faiul, remote from any ore or mine. I'wo conjectures may, however, be oftered. The 
firft by admitting the continual reproduGion of metals, of which there are indeed 
here fo many evident proofs ; as the matrices of gold and filver, met with in many parts 
of this kingdom. Nay, the very mines themfelves, after being long forlaken, have 
again been worked with great advantage; but the Ikeletons of Indians found in old 
mines, and covered with fibres of’filver, and the inward parts alfo full of the fame 
metal, feem to put the matter beyond difpute. If this b.e admitted, it is natural to con¬ 
clude, that the primordial matter of filver is firft fluid, and when it has acquired a cer¬ 
tain degree of perfection, fome parts of it are filtrated through the pores of the fand, 
ftill ftopping in a place proper for completing the fixation; they there form a folid con¬ 
geries of filver; and being joined with thofe earthy particles they collected in their 
courfe “to the place where they were abforbed by the pores of the fand, confolidated 
with the filver. , 

Though this conjecture be not deftitute of probability, yet 1 am more inclined to 
embrace the fecond, as it is, itt my opinion, more fimple and natural. Subterraneous 
fires being very common in thefe parts of America, as 1 have already obferved in fpeak- 
ing of the earthquakes, their activity is doubtlefs fo ftrong as to melt any metals depo- 
fited near the places where they begin; and to communicate to them a heat fufficient 
for keeping them a long time in a ftale of flifion; and hence a portion of filver thus 
melted necelTarily fpreads, and introduces itfelf through the larger pores of the earth, 
and continues to expand itfelf, till, being beyond the reach of heat, it fixes, and re-af- 
fumes its former confiftency, together with other heterogeneous fubllances collefted in 
its paftage. To this hypothefis, two objections may be offered; one, that the metal in 
fu^on, by changing its fitua’tion, muft be expofed to the cold air, and ci nfequently foon 
condenfe. The fecond, that the pores of the earth being extremely minute, particularly 
in a fandy foil, the filver Ihould rather be found in fiLments, or fine ramifications, than 
in large lumps or pieces, as is really the cafe. To both I'.iefe objections I ftiall endea¬ 
vour to give a brief but fatisfaCtory anfwer. 

Before the filver begins to run from the place where it was melted, the fubterraneous 
fire had pervaded the pores of the earth, which by the dilatation of the body of air en- 
clofed in them, became diftended; the metal immediately follows, anu anding a chan¬ 
nel fufficiently capacious for introducing itfelf, farther compreffes the particles of the 
earth contiguous to thofe it abrades, and, confcquently, continues its courfe without 
obftruCbcMi. The fubterraneous fire which preceded the fufion, communicates to the 
earth a degree of heat fufficient to expel the cold air, fo that the metal runs through it, 
till by degrees the hqat is abated, and the metal becomes fixed. Another circuinftance 
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which contributes to prolong the heat is, there being often no fpiracle to thefe paflages, 
whence the earth through which the metal flows, does foon emit the firft heat it con- 
tradled from the fubterraneous fire j confequently the metal will not be fixed till at a 
confiderable diftance from the place of liquidation : but^ the firft particles of the metil 
being checked by the cold they have gradually contrafted, thofe which follow flow to 
the feme place, and there form a concreted mafs, or mixed body of filver and fcoria, 
brought with it from the original mine. It now remains that we examine whether what 
is adually obferved in thefe lumps of filver, agrees with what has been advanced, in 
order to determine wliether this opinion have a probable foundation. 

Thefe papas or lumps of filver are of a different compofition from thofe found in the 
mines, having all the appearances of melted filver, as any perfon, a ftranger to the man¬ 
ner of finding them, would immediately conclude. In them the filver forms a mafs, 
and the furface is covered over with terrene particles, few or none of which are mixed 
with the filver; conformable to what is fcen in metals melted, and fuffered to cool 
without feparating the drofs. The terrene particles adhering to the filver are black, 
and exhibit all the marks of calcination, except that in fome it is ftronger than in others; 
and as this muft happen if the lumps are formed by the fufion of the metal, it feems 
natural to conclude that they were really formed in this manner. 

The fize and figure of thefe lumps are very different; fome weighing about two 
marks, and others much more; for among feveral which 1 faw at Lima, were two, one 
weighing fixty, and the other above one hundred and fifty marks, being a Paris foot in 
length; thefe indeed were the largeft ever feen here. I’hefe lumps of filver are found 
in different parts of the fame ground, though not often near one another. The metal 
in its courfe takes various directions, introducing itfelf into thofe places where it finds 
the leaft refiftance; and as thefe parts are more or lefs capacious, the magnitude of the 
papa is greater or fmaller, , 

XIII. About ninety leagues north of the city of Plata, but only forty from Paz, 
lies the province of Ciacica. Its capital, which has the fame name, and all the places 
fituated to the fouthward of it, belong to the archbilhopric of Plata; but many of 
thofe to the northwards of it are in the diocefe of Paz. The countries in this jurif- 
diflion* extend in fome parts above a hundred leagues, and confequently the tempera¬ 
ture is various. Some fpots are very hot, and produce an exuberance of coca, which 
fhrub alone is the fource of a very confiderable commerce, fupplying all the mine 
towns from Charcas to Potofi. The leaves of this plant are packed in frails, each of 
which muft, according to the ordinance, contain eight pounds; and its current price 
at Ururo, Potofi, and the other mine towns, is from nine to ten pieces of eight, and 
fometimes more. The colder parts feed large herds of cattle; together with vicunas, 
guanacos, and other wild creatures. This province has alfo fome filver-mines, but not 
fo many, nor fo rich, as the preceding province. 

XIV. Attacama is the weftern boundary of the audience of Charcas, extending to 
the South Sea; and the principal town, called alfo Attacama, is no lefs than one hun¬ 
dred and twenty leagues from Plata. Its jurifdidion is of a confiderable extent, and a 
CTeat part of it very fruitful; but intermixed with fome d.eferts particularly towards the 
louth, where it divides the kingdoms of Peru and Chili. On the coaft in this province, 
there is every year a large filhery of tolo, a fort of fifh common in the South Sea, with 
which a very great trade is carried on with the inland provinces, it being there the chief 
food during Lent, and the other days of abftinence. 
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CHAP. XIV. — Account of the three J)iocefes of La Paz^ Santa Cruz de la Sierra^ and 
Tucuman / and of their refpeEiivc Provinces. 

THE province in which the’prefent city of La Paz is fituated, was formerly known 
by the name of C^ioquiyapu, which, in the idiom of that country, is commonly 
thought to fignify Chacra, or an inheritance of gold', and is there corruptly called 
Chuquiabo. Accordingly, Garcelafo pretends that Chuquiyapu fignifies Lanz Capitana, 
or principal lance ; hut this is deriving it from the general language of the Yncas, and 
with a difference in the penultima, it not being uncommon for a word nearly alike in 
found to have a very different fignification in each idiom. This province was firft con¬ 
quered by Mayta-Capac, the fourth Ynca ; and the Spaniards having afterwards taken 
poffeflion of it, and quelled all difturbances, this city was founded by Pedro de la Gafca, 
that in the vaft diftance of an hundred and feventy leagues between Arequipa and 
Plata, there might be a fcttlement of Spaniards, for the improvement of commerce, 
and the fafety and conveniency of the traders. The prefident Gafca committed the 
care o*f building it to Alonzo de Mendoza, with orders that it fhould be erefted on a 
fpot, midway between Cufeo and Charcas, which are one hundred and fixty leagues 
from each other; and that it fhould be called Nueftra Senora de la Paz, in memory of 
the public tranquillity recently fettled by the defeat and execution of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and his adherents. With regard to its fituation, a valley in the country called Las 
Pacafas, was pitched upon, on the 8th of Odlober 1548, as a place abounding in grain 
and cattle, and full of Indians. 

Along the valley De la Paz, flows a pretty large river, but fometimes greatly in- 
creafed by torrents from the Cordillera, about twelve leagues diftant from the city; 
but from its vicinity, great part of the country is expofed to fo cold an air, as hard 
frofts, fnow, .and hail, are not uncommon ; but the city itfelf is fecured froifi them by 
h--'vv fituation. Other parts are alfo fo well flieltered, that they produce all the 
vegetables of a hot climate, as fugar-canes, coca, maize, and the like. In the moun¬ 
tainous parts are large woods of valuable timber, but infefted with bears,, tigers, and 
leopards ; they have alfo a few deer ; while on the heaths are found guanacos, vicunas, 
and llamas, with great numbers of cattle of the European fpecies, as will be feen in 
the account of each refpeclive province. , 

The city is of a middling fize, and from its fituation among the breaches of the 
Cordillera, the ground on which it Hands is not only unequal, but alfo furrounded by 
mountains, without any other profpefl than the channel of the river, and the adja¬ 
cent mountains. , When its river is increafed, either by rains or thL melting of the 
fnow on the mountain, its current forces along huge malfes of rocks, with fome grains 
of gold, which are found after the flood has fubfided. Hence fome idea may be 
formed of the riches inclofed in the bowels of thefe mountajos; but a more remarkable 
demonftration appeared in the year 1730, when an Indian, happening to wafh his feet 
in the river, difeovered a lump of gold, of fo large a fize, that the Marquis de Caftel- 
Fuerte gave twelve thoufand .pieces of eight for it, and fent it to Sp''‘n, as a prefent 
worthy the curiofity of his fovereign. 

This city is governed by a corregidor, under whom are regidores, and ordinary 
alcaldes, as in all other towns. Befides the cathedral, and the parilh church Del 
Sagrario, "where two priefts officiate, here are alfo thofe of St. Barbara, St. Sebaftian, 
and St. Peter: the religious fraternities of Francifcans,||Dominicans, Auguftines, the 
fathers of Mercy, a college of Jefuits, and a convent aM hofpital of St. Juan de Dios; 
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together with a nunnery of the order of the Conception, and another of Santa Terefa. 
Here is alfo a college of St. Jerom, for the education of youth, whether defigned 
for ecclcfiaftical or civil employments. 

In 1608, the church De la Paz was feparated from the diocefe of Chuquifaca, to 
which it before belonged, and erefted into a cathedral. *Its chapter, befides the bifliop, 
confifts of a dean, archdeacon, chanter, four canons, and prebendaries; but with 
regard to other circumftances, being the fame with feveral cities already defcribed, I 
fhall proceed to the provinces in its diocefe. 

I. Bifhopric of the audience of Charcas. —La Paz. 

The provinces or jurifdidions in the diocefe of Paz, arc the fix following ; 

I. La Paz. IV. Laricaxas. 

II . Omafuyos. V. Chuciuto. 

III. Pacages. VI. Paucar-Colla. 

I. The jurifdidlion of La Paz is of no great extent, and the city is almofl; the only- 

place worth notice in it. In the adjacent Cordillera is a mountain of remarkable 
height, called Illimani, which doubtlefs contains immenfe riches. A crag of it being 
fome years fince ftruck from .it by a flalh of lightning, and falling on a neighbouring 
mountain, fuch a quantity of gold was found in the fragments, that for fome time that 
metal was fold at Paz, at eight pieces of eight per ounce. But its fummit being per¬ 
petually covered with ice and fnow, no mine has been opened in this mountain. I'he 
fame we have already obferved of thofe high mountains in the province of Quito, 
all attempts having been rendered abortive. 

II. North-weft, and almolt at the gates of Paz, the jurifdiftion of Omafuyos begins, 
and extends about twenty leagues. Being bounded on the weft by the famous lake of 
Titi-caca, or Chucuito, of which a farther account will be given in the fequel.^ul.’he 
air here is fomewhat cold, fo that it produces little grain; -but that deficiency is 
abundantly compenfated by the great numbers of cattle; befides an advantageous trade 
for filh, carried on in other provinces by the Indians living on the borders of the lake, 
who are very induftrious in improving that advantage. 

III. Almoft fouth-weft of Paz, is the jurifdiaion of Pacages, the greateft part of 
which being in a cold climate produces little ^ain or fruits: fo that the inhabitants 
apply themfelves to the breeding of cattle. This province is however very rich in 
filver mines, though but a fmall part of them are worked,; and it is known from un¬ 
doubted figns, that thefe mines were worked in the time of the Yncas. Here are alfo 
mines of talc, called jafpas blancos de Verenguela. It is of a beautiful white, and, 
on account of its tranfparency, is tranfported to different parts of Perb, for making 
panes of windows, both in churches and houfes ; as the ftone called Tecali ferves for 
the fame ufes in New Spain. In thefe mountains are alfo a great number of mines and 
gems, particularly one of emeralds, well known in Europe, but for fome latent reafons 
not worked; together with quarries of different fpecies,of marble. In this province 
is the famous filver mine called Verenguela: and likewife the mountains of Santa Juana, 
Tampaya, and others, well known for the immenfe treafures extrafted from them. 

IV. Adjacent to the territories of the jurifdi£tion of La Paz, and to the north eff 
that city, is the province of Laricaxas, which extends one hundred and* eighteen 
leagues from eaft to weft, an<||about thirty from north to fouth. The temperature of 
the air is different in differ^t parts, and fome of its produds are the fame with thofe 
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of Carabaya^ by which it is terminated to‘the northward. This whole privinc^ abounds 
in gold mines, whofe metal is of fo^ fine a quality, that its ftandard is tw^ty-three 
carats, and three grains. In this province is the celebrated mountain^ of Sunchuli, 
in w'hich about fifty years fince was difcovered a gold mine remarkably rich, and of 
the ftandard above-mentioned f but when in its higheft profperity, it was unfortunately 
overflowed; and iiotwithftanding prodigious Aims were expended in endeavours to 
drain it, all the labour and expence, from the works being injudicioufly conducted, 
were thrown away. 

y. The jurifdiftion of Chucuito begins about twenty leagues weft of Paz, and fome 
part of it bordering on the lake of Titi-caca, that colle 61 :ion of waters is alfo called the 
lake of Chucuito. The extent of this province from north to fouth is betwixt twenty- 
fix and twenty-eight leagues. Its temperature is in general cold and very dilfgreeable, 
the frofts continuing one half of the year, and the other either fnow or hail is con¬ 
tinually falling. Accordingly the only efculent productions of the vegetable kingdom 
are the papas and quinoas. The inhabitants have however a very beneficial trade 
with their cattle, which abound in this jurifdiftion, by falting and drying the flefli. 
The traders who carry it to the coaft exchange it for brandy and wine; and thofe 
who go to Cochabamba carry alfo papas and quinoas, which they barter for meal. 

All the mountains in this province have their filver-mines, and formerly produced 
largely, but at prefent are totally abandoned. 

The territories of the province of Chucuito are on one fide bounded by the lake 
of Titi-caca, the magnitude of which merits fome account to be given of it. This lake 
lies between thefe provinces, comprehended under the, general name of Calloa, and 
is of all the known lakes of America, much the largeft. Its figure is fomewhat oval, 
inclining nearly from north-weft to fouth-eaft its circumference is about eighty leagues, 
and the water, in fome parts, feventy or eighty fatl^oms deep. Ten or twelve large 
r.ve's, befides a great number of fmaller ftreams, empty themfelves into it. ‘The water 
,rtf tl.is lake, though neither bitter or brackilh, is turbid, and has in its tafte fomething 
fo nauieous that it cannot be drank. It abounds with filh, of two oppofite kinds; 
one large and palatable, which the Indians call Suchis j the other fmall, infipid and 
bony, termed long fince by the Spaniards Boyas. It has alfo a great number of geefe 
and other wild fowl, and the fhores coverfed with flags and rufhes, the materials of 
which the bridges are made, and of which an account will be given in the fequel. 

As the weftern borders of this lake are called Chucuito, fo thofe on the eaft fide 
are diftinguilhed by the name of Omafcuyo. It contains feveral iflands, among which 
is one very large, and was^ anciently one mountain, but fince levelled by order of the 
Yncas j it, however, gave to the lake its own name of Titi-caca, which, in the Indian 
language, fignifies a mountain of lead. In this ifland the firft Ynca Mancho-Capac, the 
illuftrious founder of the empire of Peru, invented his political feble, that the fun, his 
father, had placed him, together with his After and cenfort. Mama Oello Huaco, 
there, enjoining them to draw the neighbouring people from the ignorance, rudenefs, 
and barbarity in which they lived, and humanize them by cuftoms, laws and religious 
rites didated by himfelf j and in return for the benefits refulting from this artful 
ftratagem, the ifland has, by all the Indians, been confidered as facred j and the Yncas 
determining to ered on it a temple to the fun, caufed it to be levelled, that the fituation 
might be more delightful and commodious. 

This was one of the moft fplendid temples in the whole empire. Befides the plates 
of gold and filver with which its walls were magnificently adorned, it contained an 
immenfe colledion of riches, all the inhabitants of provinces which depended on the 
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empire, Jjeing under an indifpenfable obligation of vifiting it once a year,' and offering 
fome pit. Accordingly they always brought, m proportion to their zeal or abili^, 
gold, filver, or jewels. This imraenfe mafs of riches, the Indians, on feeing the 
rapacious violence of the Spaniards, are thought to have thrown into the lake ; as it 
is certainly known, they did with regard to a great part of thofe at Cufco, among 
which was the famous golden chain made by order of the Ynca Huayna Capac, to 
celebrate the feftival of giving name to his eldeft fon. But thefe valuable efletts were 
thrown into another lake, fix leagues fouth of Cufco, in the valley of Orcos; and 
though numbers of Spaniards, animated with the flattering hopes of fuch immetife 
treafures, made frequent attempts to recover them, the great deptfi of the water, and 
the bottom being covered with flime and mud, rendered all their endeavours abortive. 
For notw^thftanding the circuit is not above half a league, yet the depth of water is in 
mofl: places not lefs than twenty-three or twenty-four fathoms. 

Towards the fouth part of the lake Titi-caca, the banks approach each other, fo as 
to form a kind of bay, which terminates in a river called El Defaguadero, or the 
drain, and afterwards forms the lake of Paria, which has no vifible outlet; but the 
many whirlpools fufficiently indicate that the water ifl'ues by a fubterraneous paflage. 
Over the river Defaguadero is (till remaining the bridge of rulhes, invented by Capac 
Yupanqui, the fifth Ynca, for tranfporting his army to the other fide, in order to 
conquer the provinces of CoUafuyo. 'Ehe Defaguadero is here between eighty and a 
hundred yards in breadth, flowing w'ith a very impetuous current under a fmooth, and, 
as it were, a fleeping furface. The Ynca, to overcome this difficulty, ordered four 
very large cables to be made of a kind of grafs which covers the lofty heaths and 
mountains of that country, and called by the Indians ichu ; and thefe cables were 
the foundation of the whole ftrufture. Two of thefe being laid acrofs the water, 
fafeines of dry juncia and totora, fpecies of ruffles, were faftened together, and laid acrofs 
them. Oil thefe the two other cables were laid, and again covered with the other 
fefeines fecurely faftened, but fmaller than the firft, and arranged in fuch a^jqjaBr.x 
as to form a level furface; and by this means he procured a fafe paffage to ms army. 
This bridge, which is about five yards in breadth, and one and a half above the fitr- 
face erf the water, is carefully repaired, or rebuilt every fix months, by the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, in purfuance of a law> made by that Ynca, and lince often con¬ 
firmed by the Kings of Spain, on account of its prodigious ufe ; it being the channel of 
intercourfe between thofe provinces feparated by the Defaguadero. 

VI. The laft jurifdiaion of this biftioprick is that of Paucar-Colla, whofe capital is 
the town of Puno. Its jurifdiftion fouthward borders on that of Chucuito, and has 
the fame temperature: confequently is obliged to have recourfe to other provinces for 
the greateft part of its grain, and efculent vegetables; but abounds in all kinds of 
cattle, both of the European and American kinds. The Indians of thfe town weave 
bags with their wool, and fell them to great advantage. The mountains in this pro¬ 
vince contain feveral filver mines, and among the reft the famous Laycacota, which 
formerly belonged to Jofeph Salcedo, and where the metal was often cut out of the 
mine with a chilTel; but its prodigious richnefs accelerated the death of its owner, 
foon after which the waters btoke into it; nor has any labour and expence been able 
to drain it, fo that it is at prefent abandoned. Few of the reft are worked, the general 
cafe with almoft all the filver-mines in this audience, efpecially of thofe in ihe arch- 
biihopric of Charcas, and this diocefe of La Paz. 


II. Bifliopric 
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II. Bilhopric in the Audience of Charcas. — Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 


The province of Santa Cruz^ de la Sierra is a government and captain-generallhip: 
and though its junfdi£lion is o*f a large extent, not many' Spaniards are found in it, 
and the few towns are in general millions comprehended under the common name of 
Paraguay miffions. The capital of the fame name was erefted into a bilhopric in the 
year 1605. Its chapter conliIts only’of a bifliop, dean, and archdeacon, having nei- 
thef canons, prebendaries, or other dignitaries. The ufual refidence of the bilhop is 
the city of Mifque Pocona, eighty leagues from Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 

The jurifdiftion of Mafque Pocona reaches above thirty leagues } and although the 
city itfelf is very thinly inhabited, there are, in other parts of it, feveral populous 
towns. 'I’he temperature is hot, but not in a degree too great for vineyards. The 
valley in which the city Hands is about eighty leagues in circumference, and produces 
all kinds of grain and fruits; and the woods and uncultivated mountains afford great 
quantities of honey and wax, which conftitute a principal branch of its commerce. 

The miffions belonging to the Jefuits in ^ parts dependent on this bilhopric, are 
thofe called Indies Chiquitos, or liftle Indians, a name given them by the Spaniards, 
on account of the great fmallnefs of the doors of their houfes. Their country lies 
between Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and the lake Xarayes; from whence the river Para¬ 
guay had its rife, and being increafed by the conflux of others, forms the famous river 
De la Plata. It was about the clofe of the laft century, when the fathers firft began 
their preaching in this nation, and fo great has been their fuccefs, that in the year 
1732, they had formed feven towns, each confiding of above fi.x hundred families; 
and were then building others for alfembling under the fame laws, the great number 
of Indians, daily converted. Thefe Indios Chiquitos are well made and a^ive; and 
their courage has often been experienced by the Portuguefe, who ufed to make incur- 
i’* order to carry off the inhabitants for Haves: but the valour of thefe people 
has'taught them to defid from fuch inhuman attempts, and, for their own fafety, to 
kei^ within their limits. The arms of thefe Indians are mufquets, fabres, and poi- 
foned arrows. I'hough their language is t\jfl'erent from that of the other nations of 
Paraguay, the fame cudoms nearly obtain here, as among all the other Indians. 

Bordering on this nation of Chiquitos is another of Pagan Indians, called Chirigua- 
nos, or Chiriguanaes, who have always refufed to liilcn to the miflionaries; though the 
fathers dill continue to vifit them at certain times, and preach to them, but prudently 
take care to be accompanied with fome Chiquitos for their fecurity; and thus they make 
now and then a few convert.s, who are fent to their towns, and there lead a focial life. 


This generally happens after fome misfortune in the wars continually carried on between 
them and the Chiquitos; when, in order the more eafily ^^o obtain a peace, and that 
the Chiquitos may not abfolutely exterminate them, they fend for miflionaries; but 
foon difmifs them again, pretending that they cannot bear to fee punilhments inflifted 
on perfons merely for deviating from the rules of reafon. This plainly demonftrates, 
that all they defire or aim at, is an unbounded licentioufuefs of mannt ■,. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, the capital of this governpient, lies eighty or ninety leagues 
ead of Plata. It originally built fomething farther toward the fouth-ead, near the 
CordillerS of the Chiriguanos. It was founded in the year 1548, by Captain NuHo 
de Chave?, who called it Santa Cruz, from a town of that name near Truxillo in 
Spain, where hq was.born. But the city having been ddltroyed, it was built in the 
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place where it now Hands. It is neither large nor well built, nor has it any thing an> 
fwerable to the promifmg title of city. 

III. Bilhoprick of the Audience of Charcas.—^E 1 Tucuntan. 

Tucma, by the Spaniards called Tucuman, lies in the centre of th*s part of America, 
beginning fouth of the Plata, bwond the towns of (’.hicas, which furnilh Indians for 
the mines in Potofi. On the eaft it borders on Paraguay and Buenos Ayres; reaches 
weftward to the kingdom of Chilio, fouthward to the Pampas or plains belonging to 
the land of Magellan. This country, though united to tlie empire of the Yncas, was 
never conquered by them; having, when Vira Cocha the eighth Ynca had made him- 
felf fovereign in Charcas, fent a deputation of their chiefs, with a requeft of being 
admitted among the number of his fubjedvS, and that he would be ple.ifed to fend them 
governors, that their country might partake of the benefits of thofe wife laws, and 
ufeful improvements, he had introduced into all the parts of his empire. 

The Spaniards having penetrated into Peru, and fmifhed the conqueft of far the 
greateft part of that empire, proceeded*)^ that ofTuciunan in 1549, under the con- 
duft of Juan Nunez de Prado, whom the prefident Pedro de la Gafca intruded with 
the conduct of this expedition. He had, indeed, no opportunity of difplaying his mi¬ 
litary talents ; for the inhabitants, .being of a mild and eafy difpofition, readily fubmit- 
ted j on which, the following four cities were built in that country, namefy, Santiago 
del Eftero, fo called from a river of the fame name on which it was built, and wHtofe 
‘inundations greatly contribute to increafe the fertility of the foil; it ftands above one 
hundred and fixty leagues fouth of Plata: San Miguel del 'fucuman, twenty-five or 
thiny leagues well of the former : Nueftra Senora de Talavera, fomethiqg more than 
forty leagues north-well of Samiago. The fourth was called Cordova de la Nueva 
Andalucia, and is above eighty leagues fouth of A^tiago. 

The territories of this government being of fucli extent, that they reach ^w-ffTirdhh 
to fouth above two hundred leagues, and little fhort of a hundred in fome parts from 
call tp weft, it was judged proper to increafe the number of Spanifh fettlements; and, 
accordingly, orders were given for building two other cities, which are Rioja, about 
eighty ^leagues fouth-weft of Santiago, and Santa, between fixty and feveiity leagues 
nortli*weft of the fame city } together with a village called San Salvador, or Xuxui, 
about twenty leagues north of Salta. But all thefe places are fmall, and built without 
dither order or fymmetry. The governor, notwithltanding Santiago was the firft, re- 
fides at Salta; and even the bilhop and his chapter at Cordova, which is the largeft. 
The others have their refpeftive corregidors, under whom, alfo, are the Indian villages, 
within the dependencies of thdr proper dries. But of thefe there is no great number, 
the principal part of the country not being inhabitable, either from a want of water, 
or from their bemg covered with impenetrable forefts. This want of inhabitants is alfo 
greatly owing to the cruelties and ravages of the favage Indians, in their frequent in- 
curfions. 

The epifcopal church of Tucuman, which, as we have already obferved, is in Cor¬ 
dova, was in the yeaf 1570 erefted into a cathedral, and its chapter now confifts of 
the t^op, dean, archdeacon, chanter, re^or, and treafurer, who is cledl^; but has 
ndther canons nor prebendaries. ; 

Thofe parts of the country which are watered by the rivers, are fo remarkably fer¬ 
tile in grain and fruits, thihthey produce fuffident for the common confuuiption of the 
inhabitants. The woods abound m wild honey and wax, whilft the hot parts produce 
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fugar and cottMi} the laft is manufadtureJd here, and, with the woollen ftufl® alfowove 
by the inhabitants, form an advantageous branch of trade. But its great article con- 
fills in the mules bred in the luxuriant paftures of its valleys. Inconceivable droves of 
thefe creatures are fent to all parts of Peru, the Tucuman mules being famous over 
thefe countries, far exceeding all others in ftrength and docility. 


CHAP. XV. — Account of Paraguay 'and Buenos Ayres ; the two lajl Governments vf 

the Audience of Charcas. 


IV. Bilhopric of the Audience of Charcas.—Paraguay. 

THE government of Paraguay lies fouth of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and call of 
Tucuman. Southward it joins to that of Buenos Ayres; and is terminated eaflward 
by the captainlhip of <St. Vicente in Brazil, whofe capital is the city of St. Pablo. 
Thcfo countries were firll difcovered by Sebaftian Gaboro, who, coming to the river 
of Plata in the year 1526, failed up the rivtff’Palana in fome fmall bark,, and thence 
entered that of Paraguay. He was fucceeded in 1536 by Juan de Ayolos, to whom 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, the fiirft governor of Buenos Ayres, had given a commilTion, 
together with a body of troops, military ftores, and other neceffiiries j and afterwards, 
by his orders, Juan de Salinas founded the city of Nueftra Senora de la Afliimpdon, 
the capital of the province; but the difcovery of the whole, and, confequently, th^ 
conqueft of people who inhabited it, being ftill imperfeft, it was profecuted by 
Alvar Nunez, furnamed Cabeza de Baca, or Cowhead, whofe eminent fervices, on the 
death of D-^n Pedro de Mendoza, procured him the government of Buenos Ayres. 

The only fettlements in the whole extent of this gctvernment, are the city pf AlTump- 
) tion. Villa Rica, and fome other tpwns, whofe inhabitants are a mixture of Spaniards, 
Mettizbv and fome Indians, but the greateft part of the feveral calls. As the city it- 
• felf. is but fmall and irregular, nothing better can be expefted in Villa Rica, and other 
towns and villages. Its houfcs are indeed intermixed with gardens and plantations, but 
without any I'ymraetry. It is the refidence of the governor of the province, who had 
formerly under his jurifdidion part of the towns compofing the miffions of Paraguay; 
but a few years lince they were feparated from it, and are now annexed to the govern¬ 
ment of Buenos Ayres; but without any change in the ecclefiailical government. In 
the city of Affumption is a cathedral, whofe chapter confifts of the bimop, dean, arch¬ 
deacon, treafurer, and twcr canons. The parilhes of the city of Villa Rica, and of the 
other towns depending on this government, 'are ferved by the Francifcans: but in die 
milTionary towns they are folely under the care of the Jefuits; and thefe compofing the 
greater number of towns in this province, I Ihall fpeak particularly of them. Hill teep- 
mg to that concifenefs I have obferved in the other jurifdidions. 

The miffions of Paraguay, befides thofe in the province of that name, include alfo a 
great many of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres. Within a cen¬ 
tury and a half, the epocha of their firll eftablilhment, they have beethe means of 
brining mto the bofom of the chnrch many Indian nations, who lived in the blind- 
nefe of idplatry, and the turpitude of the favage culloms tranfmkted to them by their 
ancellors.. The firft inftance of this apollolic zeal was the fphitual conqueft of the 
Guaranies Indians, fome of whom inhabited the banks of the rivers Uruguay and Pa» 
rana; and others are near a hundred leagues up the countries north-weft of the Guayra. 
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The Portuguefe, then only intent on the improvement of their colonies, in violation of 
the moft facred laws, did not, even after the converfion of thefe people, ceafe from 
making incurfions, in order to carry off the youn^ inhabitants as flaves for their planta¬ 
tions j fo that it became abfolutely neceffiiry, in order to preferve thefe converts, to re¬ 
move into Paraguay, about twelve thoufand of alF ages, *and both fexes ; a like num¬ 
ber of emigrants was alfo brought from Tappe and formed into communities, living 
here in peace and iafety; and, at the fame time, in a decency becoming their new 
profeflion. 

But the number of fuccccding converts was fo great, that continual additions were 
necelTary to thefe towns, fo ihat I was at Quito informed by a perfon of undoubted ve- 
radty, and thoroughly acquainted with fuch matters, that the number of towms of the 
Guaranies Indians in the year 1734, amounted to thirty-two, and luppofed to contain 
between thirty and forty thoufand families : that from the increafmg profperity of the 
Chriftian religion, they were then deliberating on the manner of building three other 
towns, thefe thirty-two being in the diocefes of Buenos Ayres and Paraguay. Befides 
the Indies Chiquitos belonging to the dincefe of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, there were at 
that time feven very populous towns ; and, by reafon of the great refort of converted 
Indians, preparations were making for building others. 

The Paraguay millions arc on all fides terminated" by nations of idolatrous Indians ; 
fome of which, however, live in perfect harmony with them, but others do all in their 
power to exterminate them by "frequent incurfions; and it is with the lattw that the 
fathers chiefly employ their zeal, in order to reclaim them from their inhumanity, by 
m-eaching to them the glad tidings of the Gofpel. Nor is this fortitude deftitute of 
fruit, the moft rational receiving with joy the knowledge of the true God, and, quitting 
their country, are conducted to the Chriflian towns, where, after proper inffruftions, 
they are admitted to baptifm. 

About a.hundred leagues from the million is a nation of idolaters, called Guanoas. 
It is with great difficulty any of thefe are brought toicmbrace the light of the Gnf fteJ _ 
as they are extremely addicted to a licentious life ; and a great number of Meffizos, 
and even fome Spaniards, whom crimes have obliged to take fliclter among them, by 
their ill example harden the Indians in their contempt of inftruttion. Befides they are 
fo indolent and flothful, that they will not take the pains to cultivate the lands, choof- 
ing to live by the more expeditious way of hunting ; and, being convinced, that if they 
embrace the Chriftian religion, and fubmit to the miflionaries, they muff: labour, they 
cannot bear to think of a change which will inevitably deprive them of their favourite 
indolence. Many, however, of thofe who come to the Chriftian towns to vifit their 
relations, cannot withftand the order and decency in which they fee them live, and ac¬ 
cordingly embrace the Chriftian religion. 

It is nearly the fame with the Charuas, a people inhabiting the country between the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay. 'I’hofc dwelling on the banks of the river Parana, from 
the town of Corpus upwards, and called Guananas, are more traftable, and their in- 
duftry in agriculture, and other rural arts, render them more fulceptible of liftenirig to 
the preaching of the miflionaries 5 befides, no fuch thing as a fugitive is to be found 
among them. Near Cordova is another nation of idolaters, called Pampas, who, not- 
withffanding they frequently come to the city to felPdifterent produiftions of the earth, 
are very obftinate in their opinions, and, confequently, are not reclaimed without the 
greateft difficulty. Thefe four nations of idolatrous Indians live; however,* in peace 
with the Chriffians. 
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In the neighbourhood of the city of Santa Fe, fituated in the province pf Buenos 
Ayres, are others who xejefl: all terms of peace ; fo that even the villages and eftates 
near Santiago and Salta, in the government of Tucuman, have felt the efFefts of their 
daring incurfions. The other nati^Jns.between thefe and the Chiquitos, and the lake 
of Xarayes, are little known. ‘Not many years fince fome Jefuit miflionaries ventured 
to vifit their country up the river Pilcomayo, which runs from Potofi to Affumption; 
but their territories being very large, and living a vagrant fort of lives, without fixed 
habitations, the zeal of the good father^ was fruftrated ; as it has indeed on many other 
occafions, even after repeated trials. 

The idolatrous Indians^ who inhabit the country from the city of Affumption north¬ 
ward, are but very few. The miflionaries have been fo fortunate as to meet with fome of 
thefe in their journeys after them, and prevailed on them to accompany them to the 
Chriftian towns, where, without much relucfancy, they have embraced Chriftianity. 
I'hc Chirigiumos, already mentioned, alfo rcfide in thefe parts; but are fo infatuated 
with the pleafures of a favage life, that they will not hear of living under laws. 

From what has been faid, it will eafily be conceived that the country occupied by 
the Paraguay miflions, "muff be of a very grqat extent. Tlic air in general is moift 
and temperate, though in fome parts it is rather cold *. The temperate parts abound 
with all kinds of provifions. Cotton contributes confidcrably to their riches, growing 
here in fuch quantities, that every little village gathers 'of it annually above two ihou- 
fand aroba»; and the induflrious are very ingenions in weaving it into ftuft's for ex¬ 
portation. A great deal of tobacco is alfo planted here. But thefe articles are far lefs 
advantageous to the inhabitants than the herb called Paraguay, which alone would be* 
fufflcient to form a flourilhing commerce in this province, it being the only one which 
produces it : and from lienee it is fent all over Peru and Chili, where its ul'e is univer- 
fal} efpeciaiiy that kind of it called camini, w'hich i-s the pure leaf; the other, diftin- 
guifiied by the tiame of palos, being Icfs fine, and not fo proper for making mate, is 
~‘.fo valuable. 

Tiiefe goods w'ere carried for fale, to the cities of Santa Fc, and Buenos Ayres, 
where the fathers have fat^fors; the Indians, particularly the Guaranies, wanting the 
fagacity and addrefs, fo abfolutcly neceffary to procure fiiccefs in commercial Affairs. 
'I’hefe fadors difpol'e of what is configned *to them from Paraguay, and lay out the 
money in fuch European goods as the towms are then in want of, in ornaments for the 
churches, and the decent fupport of the priefts ofliciating in them. But the greateft 
care is taken in dedufting from what each town fends, the amount of the tribute of its 
Indian in habitants,^ which ^s remitted immediately to the revenue offices, without the 
leaft dedudion, except the ftipends for the priefts, and the penfions allow'ed the 
caciques. 

The other produds of their lands, together with their cattle, are made ufe of for 
the fubliftence of the inhabitants, among whom they are diltributed with fuch regularity 
and (Economy, that thq excellent police under which thofe people live fo happily, can¬ 
not be paffed over in filence, without great injuftice to thefe wife legiflators. 

Every town of the miflions .of Paraguay, like the cities and great tc rns of the Spa¬ 
niards, are under a governor, regidores, and alcaldes. That the important office of a 
governor may be always filled by a perfon duly qualified, he is chofen by the Indians, 
with the ^probation of the priefts. The alcaldes are annually appointed by the regi- 

* White frofts are very common here in July and Auguft, fometime^ they have ice about the ihicknefa 
of half a crown. The former phsenomenon has been feen aa far to the northward as Rio de Janeiro. 
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dore^, and jointly with them, the governor attends to the main^ance of good ordeir 
and tranquillity among* the inhabitants: and that thefe officers, ymo are feldotn perfons 
of the moft Ihming parts, may not abufe their authority, and either through intereft, 
or paffipn, carry their revenge too far againft other Indians, they are not to proceed 
to punifhment without previoufly Acquainting the prieft with the affair, that he may 
compare the offence with the fentence. The prieft, on findmg the perfon really guilty, 
delivers him up to be puniflied, which generally confifts in imprifohment for a certain 
number of days, and fometimes falling is added to it; but if the fault be very great, 
the delinquent is whipt, which is the moft fevere punilhment ufed among them; thefe 
people being never known to commit any crime that merits a greater degree of chaftife* 
ffient} for immediately on being regiftered as converts, the greateft care has been taken 
in thefe miffions, to imprint on the minds of thefe new Chriftians, a deteftation of 
murder, robbery, and fuch atrocious crimes. The execution of the fentence is pre¬ 
ceded by a difcourfe made by the prieft before the delinquent, in which he reprefents 
to the offender, with the greateft foftnefs and fympathy, the nature of his crime, and 
its turpitude; fo that he is brought to acknowledge the juftnefs of the fentence, and to 
receive it rather as a brotherly corredion than a punimment ; fo that though nature 
mull feel, yet he receives the corredion with the greateft humility and refignation, 
being confcious that he has brought it upon himfelf. Thus the priefts are in no danger 
of any malice being harboured .againft them; indeed the love and veneration the Indian^ 
pay them, is fo great, that could they be guilty of enjoining an unjuft punilhment, the 
fuffering party would impute it to his own demerits, being firmly perfuadcd that the 
priefts never do any thing without a fufficient reafon. 

Every town has a particular armory, in which are kept all the fire-arms, fwofds, 
and weapons ufed by the militia, when they take the field, whether to repel the inftllts 
of the Portuguefe, or any heathai Indians inhabiting on their frontiers. And that they 
may be dexterous in the management of them, they are exercifed on the evening 
of every holiday, in the market-places of the towfis. All perfons capable^of beara'* 
ing arms in every town, are divided into ccmipanics, and have their proper officers, 
who owe this dillindion to their military qualifications; their uniform is richly laced 
with gold and filver, according to their rank, and embroidered with the device of their 
towns. In thefe they always appear on holidays, and at the times of exercife. The 
governor, alcaldes, and regidores, have alfo very magnificent habits of ceremony, 
which they wear on folemn occafions. 

No town is without a fchool for teaching reading, writing, dancing, and mufic; and 
in whatever they undertake, they generally excel, the inclination and genius of every 
one being carefully collifulted before they are forwarded in any branch of fcience. Thus 
many attain a very good knowledge of the Latin tongue. In one of the courts of the 
houfe belonging' to the prieft of every town, are Ihops or work-houf«5 for painters, 
fculptors, gilders, filverfmiths, lockfmiths, carpenters, vteivers, watchmakers, and all 
other mechanic arts and trades. Here every one works for thye benefit of the whole ' 
town, under the infpedion of the priefts coadjutors: and boys are there alfo inftru£ted 
in thofe trades and arts to which they have the greateft inclination. 

^ The churches are large and well built, and with regard to decorations, not infe¬ 
rior to the richeft in Peru. Even the houfes of the Indians are built with that fymmetry 
and convenience, and fo completely and elegantly furaifhed, as to excel tlfefe of the 
Spaniards in many towns in this part of America!. Moft of them* however are only of 
mud walls, forae of unburnt bricks, and others of ftone; but all in general covered 
with tiles. Every thing in thefe towns is on fuch good footing, that all private houffts 
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make gunpowder, a fufEcient quantity of irmay not be wantin^^ either on any 
exigency, or for fireworks on holidays, and other anniverfary rejoicings which are, 
pun^ually kept. But the mod fplendid ceremony is on tb« acceiHhn of the new 
monarch to the Spanifli throne, when the governor, alcaldes, regidores, together with 
all the civil and military officers, appear m newfeiforms, and other ornaments, to 
exprefs the ardent alTeftion they bear their new fovereign. 

Every church has its band of mufic, confifting of a great number both of vocal and 
inftrumental performers. Divine fervice is celebrated in them with all the pomp and 
folenrmity of cathedrals. The like is obferved in public proceffions, efpecially that on 
Corpus Chrifti day, at which the governor, alcaldes, and regidores, in their habits of 
ceremony, and the militia in their uniforms, affift ; the reft of the people carry flam¬ 
beaux ; fo that the whole is conduced with an order and reverence fuitable to the 
occafion. Thefe proceffions are accompanied with fine dancing, but very different from 
that in the province of Quito, defcribed in the firft part; and the performers wear par¬ 
ticular drefl'es, extremely rich, and well adapted to the characters reprefented. In 
fhort, a miflionary town omits no circumftance either of feftivity or devotion, pradifed 
in opulent cities. 

Every town has a Jrind of beaterio, where women of ill fame are placedit alfo ferves 
for the retreat of married women'who have no families, during tiie abfence of thdr 
huftiafids. For the fupport of this houfe, and alfo of orphans and others, who by 
age or any other circumftance arc difabled from earning a livelihood, two days in the 
week are fet apart; when the inhabitants of every village are obliged to fow and culd- 
vate a certain piece of ground, called I.abor de la Comunidad, the labour of the com¬ 
munity ; and the furplus of the produce is applied to procure furniture and decorations 
for the church, and to clothe the orphans, the aged, and the difabled perfons. By 
this benevblent plan all diftrefs is precluded, and the inhabitants provided with every 
neceffary of life. The royal revenues are punftually paid; and by the union of the 
inhabitants, the uninterrupted peace they enjoy, and the wifdom of their policy, which 
».s preferv^d inviolable ; thefe places, if there are any fuch on earth, are the habitations 
of true religion and felicity. 

The Jefuits, who are the priefts of thefe millions, take upon them the foie icare of 
difpofing of the manufaftures and produfts of the Guaranies Indians, defigned for 
commerce; thefe people being naturally carelefs and indolent, and doubtlefs without 
the diligent infpeftion and pathetic exhortations ol the fathers, would be buried in lloth 
and indigence. The cafe i^ very different in the miffions of the Chiquitos, who are 
induftrious, careful, and frugal; and their genius fo happily adapted to commerce, as 
not to Hand in need of any factors. The prices in the villages of this nation are of no 
expence to the crown, the Indians themfelves rejoicing in maintaining them; and join 
in cultivating a plantation filled with all kinds of grain and fruits for the prieft the 
remainder, after this decent fupport, being applied to purchal'e ornaments for the 
churches. 

ThJkt the Indians may never be in any want of neceffaries, it is one part of the 
minifterV care to have always in readinefs a ftock of different kind*" of tools, fluffs, 
and other goods j fo that all who are in want repair to him, bringing by way of ex- 
cliange wax, of which there are here great quantities, and other produ£ls. And this 
barter ifHhiade with the ftrideft integrity, that the Indians may have no reafon to com¬ 
plain of oppreffion ;* and that the high chara^ler of the priefts for juftice and fan^tity 
may be ftudioully prrferved. The goods received in exchange are by the priefts fent 
to the fuperbr of the miffioas, who is a different perfon from the fuperior of the Gua¬ 
ranies; 
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ranies; and with the produce, a fiflh flock of goods is laid m. The^principal iaten- 
tion of this is, that the Indians may have no occafion to leave their own country^ fai 
order to be furniflied With neceffaries ;*and by t'his means are kept ifonf the contagion 
of tho|p vices, which they would naturally contraft in their intercourfe with the inha¬ 
bitants of other countries, where depravity of nuitian nature is not correfted by 
fuch good examples and laws. 

If the civil government of thefe towns be fo admirably calculated for happinefs, the 
ecclefiaflical government is Hill more fo. Every town and village has its particular 
prieft, who, in proportion to its largenefs, has an affiftant or t\yo of the fame order. 
Thefe priefts, together with lix boys who wait on tfiem, and alfo fing in |he churches, 
form in every village a kind of fmall college, where the hours are under the fame 
regulation, and the exercifes fucceed each other with the fame formalities as in the 
great colleges of cities. The mofl laborious part of the duty belonging to the priert, 
is to vifit perfonally the chacaras or plantations of the Indians; and in this they are 
remarkably fedulous, in order to prevent the ill confeijuences of that flothful difpo- 
fition fo natural to the Guaranies; who, were they not frequently roufed and fHmu- 
lated by the prefence of the prieft, would abandon their work, or, at lead, perform 
it in a very fuperficial ntanner. He alfo attends at the public fljughtcr-houfe, where 
every day are killed fome of the cattle; large herds of u Inch are kept for the public 
ufe by the Indians. The fleflj of thefe beans is dealt out by the prieft, in Idts pro¬ 
portionable to the number of perfons each family conlifts of; fo that every one has a 
fufficiency to fupply the calls of nature, but nothing for walle. He alfo vifits the 
fick, to fee that they want for nothing, and are attended with that care and tendernefs 
their ftate requires. Thefe charitable employments ^ake up fo great a part of the day, 
as often to leave him no time for allifling the father coadjutor in the fervices >of «the 
church. One ufeful part of thq duty of the latter is to catechize, and (Explain fome 
portion of feripture in the church every day in the week, Thurfdays and Saturdays 
excepted, for the inftruftion of the young of both fexes; and thefe in every town are 
not lefs than two thoufand. On Sundays all the inhabitants never fail -to attend divine 
fervice. I’he prieft alfo vifits the fick to confefs them ; and if the cafe requires if, to 
give tiiem the viaticum; and to all thefe mult be added, the other indifpenfable 
duties of a prieft. ' 

By the ftridtnefs of the law thefe priefts fhould be nominated by the governor, as 
Auce-patron, and be qualified for their fun£tion by the confecration of the bifhop; but 
as among the three perfons recommended on fuch occafions to the governor, there will 
of confequence be one, whofe virtues and talents render him mofl fit for the office; 
and as no better judges of this can benkippofed than the provincials of the order, the 
governor and bifhop have receded from their undoubted righ|js, and the provincials 
always collate and prefer thofe whofe merits are moft confpicuous. . 

The millions of the Guaranies are alfo under onCfSuperior, wbtf nominates, the 
affiftant priefts of the other towns. His refidence is at Candelaria, which lies in the 
centre of all the miffions; but he frequently vifits the other towns, in order to 
fuperintend their governments ; and at the fame time, concerts meafures that fome qf 
the fathers may be fent among the heathen Indians, to conciliate their affedlions, and 
by degrees work their converfion. In this important office he is affifted by two vice- 
fuperiors, one of whom refides at Parana, and the other on the river Uru^ay. All 
thefe miffions, though fo numerous and difperfed, arc formed' as it werC into 'one 
college, of which the fuperipr may be confidered as the mafter or head j and every 

" town 
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town is like a femily governed by a wife and affectionate parent, in the pesfon of the 
prieft. 

It) the miffions of the Guaranies, the King |)ays the ftipends of the priefts, which, 
including that of the affiffant, is t^ee hundred dollars per annum. This Aim is lodged 
in the hands of the fuperior,* who every month'fupplies them with neceffary food 
and apparel, and on any extraordinary demand, they apply to him, from whom they 
are fure of meeting with a ^[racious reception. 

The millions of the Chiquito Indians have a diftinCt fuperior ; but with the fame 
functions as he who preAdes over the Guaranies ; and the priefts alfo are on the fame 
footing, but;;„have lefs anxiety and labour; the induftry and aCtivity of thefc Indians, 
faving them the trouble of coming among them to exhort them to follow their employ¬ 
ments, or of being the ftorekeepers and agents in difpoAng of the fruits of their 
labours; they thenuelves vending them for their own advantage. 

All thefe Indians are very fubjeCb to feveral contagious diftempers ; as the final 1 -pox, 
malignant fevers, and others, to which, on account of the dreadful havock attending 
them, they give the name of peftilence. And to fuch difeafes it is owing, that thefe 
fctrieTnents have not increafed in a manner proportional to their numbers, the time 
Ance their eftablilhment, and the quietnefs and plenty in which thefe people live. 

The miflionary fathers will not allow any of the inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards 
or others, Meftizos or even Indians, to come within their millions in Paraguay. Not 
with a view of conceahng their tranfaCtions from the world; or that they are afraid 
left others Ihould fupplant them of part of the produCls and manufactures; nor 
for any of thofe caufes, which even with lefs foundation, envy has dared to Aiggeft; 
but for this reafon, and a very prudent one it is, that their Indians, who being as it 
were new-born from favagenete and brutality, and initiated into morality and religion, 
may be k^pt fteady in this ftate of innocence and Amplicity. Thefe Indians are 
Itrangers to fedition, pride, malice, envy, and other palfions, which are fo fatal to 
fociety- But were ftrangers admitted to come among them, their bad examples would 
leach tne'ih what at prefent they are happily ignorant of; but Ihould modefty, and the 
attention they pay to the inftruCtions of their teachers, be once laid alide, the 
Alining advantages of thefe fettlements would foon come to nothing; and fuch a num¬ 
ber of fouls, who now worAiip the true God in the beauty of holinefs, and live in 
tranquillity and love (of which fuch (lender traces are feen among civilized nations), 
would be again feduc^ into the paths of diforder and perdition. 

Thefe Indians live at prefent in an entire affurance, that whatever their priefts 
advife them to is good, and whatever they reprehend is bad. But thdr minds would 
foon take a different turn, by feeing other people, on whom the dcCl. ine of the gofpel 
is fo far from having pny effed, that their a&ions are abfolutely repugnant to its pre¬ 
cepts. At pfefent they are Armly perfuaded, that in all bargains, and other trarif- 
aftions, the gf^teft candout^^nd probity mull be ufed, without any prevarication or 
deceit. But it is too evident, that were, others admitted among them, whofe lead¬ 
ing maxim is to fell as dear, and buy as cheap as they are able, thefe innocent people 
would foon imbibe the fame praftice, toother with a variety of others which feem 
naturally to flow from it. Tile contamination would foon fpread through every part of 
their behaviour, fo as never to be reclaimed. I do not here mean to leffen the characters 
of thofe Spaniards or inhabitants of other nations, whofe countries are fituated con¬ 
veniently for trading'with Paraguay, by inflnuating that they are univerfally fraudulent 
and diffolute ; but, on the other hand, among fuch numbers, it would be very ftrange 
if there was not fome; and one Angle perfon of fuch a character would be fumcient to 
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infeft a whole country. And who could pretend to fay, that, if free admiffion were 
allowed to foreigners, there might not come in, among a multitude of virtuous, one 
of fuch peftilent difpofitions ? Who can fay that he might not be even the very 
firft ? Hence it is that the Jefuits have inflexibly adhered to the maxim of not admitting 
any foreigners among them j and in this they are certainly juftified by the melancholy 
example of the other miflTions of Peru, whole decline from their former happinefs and 
piety is the efieft of an open intercourfe. 

Though in the 'feveral parts of Paraguay, ^here the millions have been always 
fettled, there are no mines of gold and filver ; feveral are to be found in fome adjacent 
countries under the dominion of the King of Spain ; but the Pbrtuguefe r*^ the whole 
benefit of them : for having encroaclied as far as the lake Xarayes, near which, about 
twenty years ago, a rich mine of gold was difcovered, they, without any other right than 
polTeflion, turned it to their own ufe ; the miniltry in Spain, in conlideration of the har¬ 
mony fubfifting between the two nations, and their joint intercft, forbearing to make 
ufe of any forcible methods. 

V. Biflioprick of the Audience of Charcas. — Buenos Ayres. 

The ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion of the billiop of Buenos Ayres extends to all the coun¬ 
tries under the temporal government of the fame name; and this begins on the oriental 
coall of that part of America, and extends weftward as far as Tucuman; on the north it 
terminates on l^araguay, and is bounded towards the fouth by the land of Magellan. 
Its countries are watered by the great river De la Plata, the difeovery of which was 
owing to Juan Dias de Solis, who, in 1515, having failed from Spain with two veflels to 
make difeoveries, arrived at the mouth of this river, and took pofleilion of it in the name 
of the King of Spain. But being unhappily deluded by the figns of joy and friendlhip 
made by the Indians, he landed, ^and was immediately killed, together with- Iiis few at¬ 
tendants. The fame voyage was repeated in 1526, under Seballian Cabot, who, enter¬ 
ing the river, difcovered an ifland, which he called St. Gabriel; and advancing further, 
came to another river, which emptied itfelf into that of La Plata; to this he gave the 
name of St. Salvador, caufing his fleet to enter the river, and there difembark their 
troops’. Here he built a fort, and leaving in it a part of his men, he failed above two 
hundred leagues up the river Parana, difeovering alfo that of Paraguay. Cabot, having 
purchafed forae ingots of filver from the Indians he met with, and particularly from the 
Guaranies, who brought the metal from the other parts of Peru, imagined that they 
had found it in the neighbourhood of the river, and thence called the river Rio de la 
Plata, or Silver River, which has fuperfeded that of Solis, as it was before called from 
its firft difeoverer, whofe memory is ftill prelerved by the little river Solis, about feven 
or eight leagues weft of Maldonado bay. 

The capital of this government is called Nueftra Senora de Buenos Ayres. It was 
founded in the year 1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza, purfuant to his orders, which 
alfo appointed him governor. He chofe for it a place called Cape Blanco, on the fouth 
fide of Rio de la Plata, clofe by a fmall riveri Its latitude, according to Father Feville, 
is 34® 34' 38" S. He gave it the name of Buenos Ayres, on account of the extreme fa- 
lubrity of the air. The city is built on a large plain, g^tly rifing from the little rjver. 
It is far from being fmall, having at leaft three thoufand houfes, inhabited by Spaniards 
and different cafts. Like moft towns fituated on rivers, its bretuith is not proportional 
to its length.^ The ftreets are, however, ftraight, and of a proper breadth. , The prin¬ 
cipal fquare is very large, and built near the little river; the front anfwering to it being 
Rjcaftle, where the governor conftantly refides j and, with the other forts, has a garrifon 
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of a thotifand regular troops. The houfes, formerly of mud-walls, thatched with ftraw 
and very low, are now much improved, feme being of chalk, and others of brick, and 
having one ftory befides the ground-floor, and moft of them tiled *. The cathedrd is a 
fpacious and very elegant ftrufture, and is the parilh-church for the greateft part of the 
inhabitants; the other, at the farther end of the city, being only for the Indians. The 
chapter is compofed of the bilhop, dean, archdeacon, and two canons, one by compofi- 
tion, the other by prefentation. Here are alfo feveral convents, and a royal chapel in 
the caftle where the go'^ ernor refides. ’ With regard to the civil and economical govern¬ 
ment, and the magiftr«oy, it will be unneceflary to enter into particulars, they being 
on the fam^ooting as tftofe of the places already mentioned. 

The cliniate here is very little different from that of Spain, and the diftindions between 
the feafons are the fame. In winter, indeed, violent tempefts of winds and rain are here 
very frequent, accompanied with fuch dreadful thunders and lightnings, as fill the in¬ 
habitants, though ufed to them, with terror and contternation. In fummer the excef- 
five heats are mitigated by gentle breezes, which conllantly begin at eight or nine in the 
morning. 

The city is furrounded by a fpacious and pleafant country, free from any obftrudion 
to the fight; and from thefe delightful fields the inhabifcmts are furnilhed with fuch a 
plenty of cattle, that there is no place in America or Europe where meat is better or 
cheaper. It is the ui^al cuftom to buy the hides of the beaft, the carcafe being in fome 
meafure a gratuitous addition ; and the meat is always fat and very palatable. The coun¬ 
try to the weft, fouth, and north of Buenos Ayres lately abounded fo greatly in cattle 
and horfes, that the whole coft confifted in taking them; and even then a horfe was fold 
for a dollar of that money, and the ufual price of a beaft, chofen out of a herd of two 
or three hundred, only four rials. At prrfent there is no fcarcity, but they keep at a 
greater diltance, and are more difficult to be catched, by reafon of the prodigious havock 
made of them by the Spaniards and Portuguefe, merely for the fake of theii*hides; the 
grand f.ommerce of Buenos Ayres. 

All kinds of game and filh are alfo here in the fame plenty, feveral forts of the latter 
being caught in the river running by it; but the perexeyes are very remarkable, fome 
of them being half a yard or more in length. Both the American and Europeafi fruits 
come to full perfeftion, and are in great plerfty. In a w'ord, for the enjoyments of life, 
efpecially with regard to the falubrity of the air, a finer country cannot be imagined. 

This city is fituated about feventy-feven leagues from Cape Santa Maria, which lies on 
the north coaft near the entrance of the river De la Plata; and its little river not having 
water fufficient for fliips of burden to come up to Buenos Ayres, they anchor in one of 
the two bays on the fame coaft. That fartheft to the eaftward is callet! Maldonado, and 
is nine leagues from the above cape: the other bay is, from a mountain near it, named 
Monte Video,’ and is about twenty leagues from it. 

Within the government df Buenos Ayres are three other cities, namely, Santa Fc, 
Las Corientes, and Monte Video. The laft, which was lately built, ftands on the bor¬ 
der of the bay, from whence it derives its name. Santa Fe lies about ninety leagues 
north-weft of Buenos Ayres, between the Rio de la Plata and the R* Salado, which, 
after running through the country of Tucuman, joins the former. The city is but fmall, 
and meanly built, owing in a great meafure to theinfults it has frequently fufferedfrora 
the heathen Indians, who not long fince pillaged it, maffacring the inhabitants of the ’ 
city, and thofe of the’ neighbouring villages j and they ftill keep the country under con¬ 
tinual apprehenfions of another vifit. It is, however, the channel of the commerce be- 

* Their honiet are comoipnly thatched with cocoa-out-leaves and flags. A. 
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tween Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, for the herb camini and palos. The city De la» 
Coricntes, fituated on the eaftern banks of the river De la Plata, betwixt it and the river 
Parana, is about an hundred leagues north of the city of Santa F 6 . Its magnitude and 
difpofition are both inferior to Santa Fe, and indeed has no marks of a city, except the 
name. Each of thefe cities has its particular corregidor,' as lieutenant of the governor ; 
and its inhabitants, together with thofe of the neighbouring country, are formed into a 
mili ia, which, on any appearance of an invafion from the Indians, atfemble, ‘and have 
often Ihewn a great deal of refolution in repellihg the attacks of their pagan enemies. 
It has already Wn obferved, that part of the towns of the millions of Paraguay be¬ 
long to this diocefe, and, with regard to the royal jurifdiftion, "thefe miinoj|| univerfally 
depend on Buenos Ayres; thofe which formerly belonged to the government of Para¬ 
guay having been feparated from it. 

Having thus, with the government of Buenos Ayres, finifhed my account of every thing 
worthy of notice in the audiences of Lima and Charcas, together with the jurifdidions 
included in their diocefes, it now remains only to conclude my defcription of the king¬ 
dom of Peru with an account of the kingdom and audience of Chili; but the many ob- 
jefts of importance in it fo well deferve to be fully treated of, that I thought proper to 
referve them for the following book ; thofe included in this, as I have mentioned in its 
place, merited a much greater prolixity: for from Avhat has been faid in the firft part 
of the province of Quito, fome.idea of the difference between the ^wo with regard to the 
number of people, towns and villages, trade and commerce, may be conceived; the 
province of Quito having only one diocefe, and part of another ; whereas Lima contains 
one archbilhopric, and four bifhoprics; and that of Charcas one bifhopric more than 
that of Lima. In the province of Quito only a few mines are worked, and thofe to little 
advantage; whereas the mines of Lima and Charcas, by their immenfe riches, draw 
thither great numbers of traders a.nd induftrious people, and thus fpread wealth and af¬ 
fluence thrt>ugh the whole country, by the brifk circulation of trade. It muft, however, 
be owned, that the number of people in thefe provinces bear no proportion to their ex¬ 
tent ; and it is with too much truth faid, that they are in many places almoflT deftitute 
of people; for fuppofing a corregidqr to have twenty villages under his jurifdiftion, yet 
if the leaft extent of it be thirty leagues one way, and fifteen another, they muft be 
very thin. For draw a parallelogram of lhat dimenfion, it will contain four hundred 
and fifty fquare leagues of ground, and confequently the (hare of each village will be 
twenty-two fquare leagues and a half. This calculation is made from the fmalleft dif- 
tances, there being jurifdiftions of a far greater extent j and others, which, though 
equal in dimenfions, have not twenty villages. What has been faid of the produfts and 
manufaflures in each jurifdiftion muft be underftood in a general fenfe, we not leaving 
entered into many particulars made or produced in fome towns, and not common to 
’■ as may be obferved in the defcription of Quito. But thefe accounts, drawn 
founwed own experience, and the relations of perfona of Undoubted veracity, we hope 
alfo appoinitA unacceptable to the reader, who is defirous of forming a true idea of 
fide of Rio de li for their riches, fertility, prodigious extent, and many other particu- 
“ 34 ® 34' 38" S. --‘ft attention; efpecially for the amazing fuccefs which has attended 
lubrity of the air. The'Ctojftian religion, in countries formerly involved in ignorance 
It is far from being fmall, 1 


♦ Uc Icnrrfh 'I’hp flrppfQ Portugal have five times the niuaber of fubjefts in their 

tOltsl^gth.^ kingdoms. Notwithftanding which, yon may travel i» 

cipal fquare is very large, andd not fee a hut, except you arc in the neighbourhood of the great 
a caftle, where the governor co pofleffedby each Prince. 
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BOOK vra. 

RETURN FROM LIMA TO QUITO.; VOYAGE FROM CALLAO TO GUAYAQUIL, FOR PUTTING 
THAT CITY IN A POSTURE OF DEFENCE AGAINST THE ATTACK APPREHENDED FROM 
THE ENGLISH SQUADRON, UNDER COMMODORE ANSON. , SECOND VOYAGE TO LIMA, 
AND FROM THENCE TO THE ISLAND) OF JUAN FERNANDES, AND THE COAST OF 
chili: WITH AN ACCaJUNT OF THAT KINGDOM, AND THE ADJACENT SEA, AND- 
RETURN ro THE F'ORT-OF CALLAO. 

Itf- 

CHAP. I. — Voyage from Callao to Paita, with nautical Remarks. 

•^HE time of our flay at Lima and Callao was taken up in the diligent execution of 
feveral comtniffions with which the viceroy had been pleafed to honour us, for 
putting the coafts and other parts of that kingdom in the beft pofture of defence; that 
m cafe an Englilh fquadron ihould make an attack *, fo a vigorous refiftance might 
difcourage any farther attempt of that nature, flaving made the necelfary difpofitions 
to the viceroy's fatisfaftion, and four men of war which had been fent at the beginning 
of the fummer to cruize off the coaft of Chili, in order to attack the Englilh fquadron 
at their firft appearance, being returned without the leaft information of any foreign 
Ihips having been feen in thofe feas; and the feafon of the year now inclinmg to winter, 
when every one was of opinion, that it was utterly imprafticable for Mr. Anfon and 
his Ihips to get round Cape Horn that year, if (as indeed we concluded) he had not 
already performed if; we defired leave, as our longer ftay could be of no fervice, to 
return to ^uito, in order to profecute the original defign of our voyage. This leave we, 
with fome difficulty, obtained; by reafon of the great want of officers in Beru, and 
certain advice the viceroy received, that the Spanilh fquadron, under the command 
of Don Jofeph Pizarro, had not been able to get round Cape Horn. But at length, 
convinced that our ftay would greatly retard the execution of His Majefty's particular 
commands, and confident that on any hidden exigency h^would find the fame akcrity 
in us to obey his orders, he was pleafed to grant our requeft, and difmiffed us in the 
moft polite manner. 

There happened at this time to be one of the largeft merchant Ihips trading in th^ 
South Seas, at Callao, juft ready to fail for Guayaquil, called the Chaldas. On board 
this Ihip we embarked on the 8th of Auguft 1741, and on the 15th of the fame month 
anchored at Paita: continued our voyage from thence on the i8th, ind on the aift 
entered the harbour of Puna. We immediately fet out for Guayaquil, and from 
thence continued our journey for Quito, which we reached on the 5th of September. 

The courfe generally fteered from Calloa to Paita, is firft weft-north-weft till the Ihips 
are paft the Feralones t of the iiland of Guara. From thence north-weft apd norm- 
weft one quarter northerly, to a latitude a little beyond the outdrmoft ifland of Lobos, 
or Wolves. Afterwards they fteer north and north-eaft, till they make the continent 
within them, and which is continued in fight till they arrive at the port Paita; being 
very careful to keep at a proper diftance from Ogujia, which is very low, and pro- 
jefUng a great diftance into the fea. Accordingly cautious navigators, after paffing 
the iflands»of Lobos,’ fteer a north courfe till they get fight of that of Nonura. 

* At this time Spain aqd England were at war. , 

t The Feralones are tyro old w'alU on the ifland of Guara, ^ind ferve as light-lioufes. 
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The land of this whole coaft is low; but there are two figns which evidently iiidi- 
cate its being near. Firft the fea-wolves, which are feen near thefe iflands, and at 
three or four leagues diftant from them. The'fecond is the great flocks of birds all 
along this coaft, flying two or three leagues from the Ihore, in queft of food. And 
though fogs are very frequent here, and fo thick as to hide the land, yet its diftance 
may be nearly known from thefe figns in the day-time; but at night more circumfpec- 
tion is neceffary on account of the extreme lownefs of the fhore! And though the 
, iflands of Lobos are fomething higher than the* coaft, too much caution cannot be ufed 
in approaching them. 

It is common in this voyage if the fhip is intended to touch at Paita, and has not had 
fight of the iflands of Lobos in the day-time, when in their latitude, to lie-to all night. 
But if they do not propofe to ftop at Paita, proper attention mu ft be given to the 
courfe, and the voyage continued. If the fhip be bound to Paita, there is a neceflity 
for making thefe iflands, or the continent near them to the north, in order to avoid 
being carried beyond the port by the currents ; as in fuch a cafe a great deal of time 
would be loft in getting back, both the wind and currents being contrary. 

From Paita, the coaft is always kept in fight; but a careful look-out is neceffary in 
order to difeover the Negrilos, rocky fhoals, projefting four or five leagues difiant 
from the Ihore, and lying betwixt Paita and I’ape Blanco, one of the points of 
Guayaquil bay. The winds during this whole paflfage are ufually fouth, but in the 
fummer, that is, from November to May, fometimes veer as far as fouth-eaft. Near the 
coaft is a periodical morning breeze, or faint cafterly wind, which fhifts round to the 
fouth-eaft or fouth-fouth-eaft, and in this feafon, at any diftance from the coaft, the 
fouth winds are alfo faint; nor are the calms uncommon, though they are of fhort 
continuance; but the brifas never reach fo far: and this renders the voyage from 
Paita to Callao fo very long jn all feafons. For if a fhip ftretches out' to a great 
diftance from the coaft, the winds, even within ten or twelve leagues, fhift from fouth 
to fouth-weft, but if fhe keeps along the fhore and endeavours to perform her voyzgv 
by tacking, fhe lofes on one what fhe gained on another. Befides, during^the winter 
the currents fet ftrongly towards the north or north-weft, and confequently render the 
voyage ftill more tedious. In fummer there is here generally no current, or if any do 
fet to the northward, it is fcarcely perceived j the direftion of the current in that feafon 
being generally weft. This proceeds from the brifas blowing from the north t)f the 
•equator, though they are unable to change the fet of the current to the fouth as would 
be the natural confequence, were it not for the refiftance it meets with from the waters 
agitated by the fouth winds to the fouthward of the equinoftial; but by meeting each 
other they run tow'ards the weft. There are, however, ‘fome fhort intervals dupng 
the fummer, when the currents fuddenly change their direftion, and run to the fouth¬ 
ward, but at no great diftance from the fhore; and in the fame inftantaneous* manner 
fhift about to an oppofite point j and this is the reafon why moft fhips coming from 
Paita to Callao in this^feafon keep near the fhore, and work up to windward, hoping, 
by the favourable change of the currents, to acquire that affiftance which the winds 
deny. 

At all times this voyage is of a moft difagreeable ani fatiguing length ; for though 
the diftance, according to the latitude of thefe ports, be only one hundred and forty 
leagues, a fhip is very fortunate to perform it in’ forty or fifty days; and if even after 
fpending that time in contintial labour, fhe be not obliged to return again to Paita: 
fuch accidents being very epramon; and it is nothing extraor dinar y to meet with two 
or three misfortunes of the fame khd fucceflively, efpecially if t|e fhips make a great 
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deil of lee-way, when it is often a twelvemonth’s talk. They relate here a ftory to 
this purpofe, that the mafter of a merchant fliip, who had been lately married at Paita, 
took his wife on board with him, in drder to carry her to Callao. In the veffel flie 
was delivered of a fon, and before the lliip reached Callao, the boy could read dif- 
tinftly. For after turning to “windward, two or three months, proviflons growing 
Ihort, the mafter p'.:t into fome port, where feveral months were fpent in procuring a 
frefh fupply; and' after another courfe of tacking, the fame ill-fortune ftill purfued 
him; and thus*four or five years were fpent in tacking and vidualling, to the ruin of 
the owner, before the flip reached Callao. This misfortune was in a great meafure 
owing to the ill-conftruftion of the ftiip; and every other circumftance tending to ob- 
ftruft her paflage, the tranfaftion has nothing very wonderfiil in it. 

According to obfervations made by Don George Juan at Paita, in the year 1737, its 
latitude is 5’ 5' fouth. It is a frnall place, having only one ftreet, and about one 
hundred and feveniy two houfes; and thefe only of quinchas and canes covered with 
leaves; the only Iioufe built of ftone being that of the governor. It has a parifh 
church and a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy, and ferved by a religious of 
that ender. A little to the fouthward of the town is a mountain, called from its figure 
Silla de Paita, or the faddle of Paita. The foil round Paita is wholly of fand, and 
extremely barren ; for befidcs the tbtal want of rain, it has not a fingle river for the 
conveyance of water; fo that it is entirely deftitute of that neceflary fluid, unlefs what 
is daily bropght with great fatigue from Colan, a town on the fame bay, four leagues 
north of Paita, and near which runs the river Chera, the fame ftream which waters 
Amotape. The Indians of the town of Colan are under an obligation of daily fending 
to Paita, one or two baizes loaded with water, which is diftributed among the inha¬ 
bitants by ftated proportions. From the fame town Paita has alfo the greateft part of 
its proviflons. The nature of the foil, and the fituation of the place, render it ex¬ 
tremely hot. Its inhabitants, who are about thirty-five or forty families, and*confift of 
Spanianl'3, Mulattoes, and Meftizos, live chiefly by paffengers going or returning 
from Panama to Lima. So that the town owes its whole fupport to the harbour, 
which, as I have before obferved, is the place where the cargoes of goods fent from 
Panama are landed, together with thofe coming from Callao to the jurifdiftions of 
Piura and Loja. 

In the bay of Paita, and that of Sechura, which lies a little farther to the fouthern, 
fuch large quantities of tollo are taken as to anfwer the demands of the provinces of 
the mountains, and part of thofe of Quito and Lima. The feafon for this fifhery 
begins in Odober, when great numbers of barks go from Callao, returning when 
th(g feafon is.over. Fiftiing is alfo the conftant employment of the Indians of Colan, 
Sechura, and the fmall hamlets near the coaft; thefe feas abounding in feveral kinds 
of filh, mefides the tollo, all palatable, and fome delicious. 

CHAP. 11 .’—Account of the Tranfactions at Quito: unhappy Q^afton of our fudden Re¬ 
turn to Guayaquil. 

ON our arrival at Quito, we made it our firft bufinefs to join the French company, 
who were pleafed to exprefs a great deal of joy at our return. Mr. Godin, during 
our abfenoe, had finilhed the aftronomical obfervations to the northward, and though 
Meflfs. Bouguer and De la Condamine' had alfo gone through them, yet they liill 
purpofed to repeat^them; for thefe able academicians,‘who had always Ihevm an 

indefatigable 
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Indefetigable zeal for the perfe£lion of the work, were particularly attentive in ib- 
ferving the greateft obliquity of the ecliptic; at which obfervatipns we alfo alpfted; 
but feveral accidents hindered them from being Carried on without interruption. They 
therefore thought it moft agreeable to their charafter, and the commiffion with which 
they had been honoured, to fpend fome time in afcertaining this important point, than 
to leave the country before their obfervations were completed. Notwithftanding their 
ftay was attended with fo much inconvenience and fatigue, they cbuld not think of 
leaving, undetermined, a difficulty occafioned bfy a certain motion which they obferved 
in the ftars. In order to afeertain with the greateft accuracy *the ^quantity of ^|ie arch, 
they divided themfelves into two companies, Bouguer being^'at the head of one, and 
M. de la Condamine, accompanied by M. Berguin, at that of the other; the latter, 
while the geometrical menfuration was carfying on, applied hitnfelf with indefatigable 
labour, and admirable fkill, in drawing maps of the country, in order to ered the 
fignals in the moft advantageous places. He alfo aflifted both companies in their 
menfurations of the two bafes, which ferved to prove the accuracy of the operations. 
And, laftly, he was prefent at making the aftronomical obfervations. But before the 
repetition was undertaken, M. de la Condamine employed himfelf in eredUng two 
obelilks at the extremities of the bafe of Yaruqui, as monuments of this traida^ion : 
this fpot having been the foundation of the whole ’work. Various were the fentiments 
with regard to the infeription, proper to be engraved on them ; and indeed the diffi¬ 
culties attending this particular, feemingly of no great importance, wei;e fuch, as 
could not be removed till the affair was entirely dropt, on account of other thii%s of 
real concern, and which would admit of no delay. It was however unanimoufly con¬ 
cluded, that the whole affair fliould be referred to His Majefty’s pleafure afljjr our 
arrival in Spain. Accordingly in the year 1746, the Marquis de la Enfenada, equally 
diftinguilhed as a ftatefman, ai^d a patron of real knowledge, being at'that' time 
fecretary ef ftate for the Indies, fent over, in His Majefty’s name, the following in- 
feripdon: 


^ PfULIPPO V. 

Hifpaniarum,''& Indiarum Rege Catholico, 

Ludovici XV. 

Regis Chriftianiftimi Poftulatis, Regise Scientiarum 
Academise Parifienfis 
Votis Annuente, ac Favente, 

Ludov. Godint, Petuus Bouguer, 

Car. Maria de la Condamine,'' 

Ejufdem Academias Socii, 

Ipfius Chriftianiftimi Regis Juffu, & Munificentia, 

Ad Metiendos in .^quinoftiali Plaga 
i'^Terreftres Gradus, 

Qho vera Terras Figura Certius Inn^fceret, 

In Peruviam Mifti j 
Simulque 

Georgius Juan, S. Johann is Hierofolymitani Ord. 

Eques, & 

Antonius de Ulloa, 

Uterque Navium Bellicarum Vice-praefefti, et Mathematids Difdplinis Eru^, 

Catholid 
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Catholici Regis Nutu Au£loritate Impenfa ad ejufdem menfionis Negotium eodem 
ftllegati ‘Communi Lahore,^ Induflria, Confenfu in hac Yaruquenfi 
Planitie diftantiam’Horizontalem 6272 4.44. Paris. 

Hexapedarum, 

In Linea a Bbrea Occidentem verfus grad. 19 min. 

251 intra hujus & alterius 
Obelifci Axes Excurrentem, 

Quxque ad Bafim primi TrianguB Latus Eliciendam & Fundamenti Tori Operi 
i . jaciendum inferviret, ftatuere, 

Anno Christi MDCCXXXXVI. Menfe NovEBiBRr. 

Cujus Rei Memoriam duabus hinc inde Obelifcorum molibus extru^lis Altemum 

confccrari placui|. 

“ In the reign of llis Catholic Majefty, Philip V. King of Spain and the Indies; 
agreeable to the rcqueft of His Moll Chriltian Majefty Lewis XV. King of France, and 
in condefcenfion to the defire of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Lewis 
Godin, Peter Bonguer, Charles Marie de la Condaniine, members of that academy, 
were, by the command and munificence of the Moft Chriftian King, fent into Peru, to 
mcafure the terroftrial degrees under the equino£lial, in order to obtain a more accurate 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth. At the fame time, by the command, and 
at the expence of His Catholic Majefty, were fent, George Juan, knight of the order 
of *.John of Jerufalem, and Antonio de Ulloa, both lieutenants in the royal navy, 
and well acquainted with all the branches of the mathematics: during the whole pro- 
cefs qf this inenfuration they all equally fhared in the fatigues, hardihips, and opera¬ 
tions j and with an unanimous confent determined in this plain of Yaruqui a horizontal 
diftance of 6272 4-44 Paris toifes in a line whofe»dire£rion was north 19® 25' 30" 
wefterly, and intercepted between the axes of this and the other obelilk, as the bafe 
or fide, of the firft triangle, and a foundation for the whole work. In the month of 
November 1736. In the memory of which tranfadion an obeliik has been ereded at 
each extremity of the faid bafe.” , 

We had now' been three months at Quito, waiting till Mr. Hugot, inftrument- 
maker to the company, had finiftied fome mdifpqpfable works in w'hich he was then 
employed, that he might accompany us to the place where M. Godin, after finilhing 
the obfervationi; had left the inftrihnent, which required fome repairs in order for 
our making ufe of it in finilhing our part of the work. But on the 5th of December 
1741, when we w'ere animated with the hopes of concluding our taft in two or three 
d^s, the melancholy news arrived at Quito, that Pirita had been pillaged and burnt 
by a fqjiadron of men of war, commanded by Con’modore Anfon ; and was too foon 
coqfirmed in all its circumftances, by letters from the corregidor and other officers 
of Piura, giving an account that on the 24th of November^ at two in the morning, 
the Centurion man of war^‘^ing the Commodore^ Ihip, had entered thdt harbour, 
and fent her long-boat afliore with forty armed men, under the advantage of the night, 
whereby the inhabitants and ftrangers who happened to be in l.e place, were 
allied from their fleep by the fhocking furprife of an invafion, the firft notice of 
which were given by the cries of a negro ; fo that filled with confufion and terror, like 
perfons unable to recolleft themfelves, moft of them had leaped from their beds, and 
fled n^eef from their houfes, without knowing whether their enemies were in polfef* 
fion or the totvn j or whether, by a vigorous refiftance they might not be repelled; 

VOL. xiv. 40 the 
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the mind, on fo great and fudden a perturbauon, being but little capable of fuch ife- 
fleftions. . * * #. 

Not fo Don Nicholas de Sulaza, the accomptaht of Piura, who happened to be then 
at Paiia, on fome affairs of his office. This gentleman, attended only by a negro Have, 
with an equal prefence of mind and refolution, threw hiinfelf into the little fort, built 
for the defence of that fmall town, and fired two or three ffiot towards the place where 
he heard the noife of the oars. Upon this the long-boat flopped; but the fort was 
obliged to give over fil ing for want of hands to allifl an officer who had fliewn fo gene¬ 
rous an example of refolution. The Englifh, concluding veijt naturally, tliat the fort 
was alfo abandoned, landed about half a lc*aguc north of the toin, to which they imme¬ 
diately marched, and finding it forfaken, entered the fort, where, for fear of any furprife, 
they kept tlicmfelves all night. But the inhabitants thought of nothing but having their 
lives, and accordingly fled to a moWtain, betw'ixt the Silla and the town, where they 
concealed tlicmfelves, except a few Haves, who, finding.that thv- enemy were all retired 
into the fort, took the advantage of the night, and boldly returned into the town, bring¬ 
ing off fuch arms and effects of their mafters as the night would permit, hiding in the 
fand what they found too heavy to carry up to the top of the mountain. 

There was unfortunately then at Paita great quantities of meal, fruits, and brandy, 
configned to the provinces of the mountains, by the way of Piura ; bdkies other goods 
depolUed in the warehoufes to be fent to Panama, 'fhere was alfo no finall quantity of 
gold and filver. As i'oon as daylight returned, the Englifh left their retreaty and fein^ 
every place forfaken, they began to enter the houfes, which are fo many magazines for 
goods. It was not long before they met with a quantity of brandy and wine, of which, 
like men whofe appetites are not to be governed at the fight of plenty after long diftrefs, 
they made a very licentious ufe, and became fo greatly inebriated, that the mulattoes 
and negro fiaves, feeing their coiV-lition, abandoned their fears, and became fo familiar 
with the Ehglilh failors, as to drink with them, whillt. others carried off hampers filled 
with the goods of their mafters, together w'ith conliderable quantities of gold, which 
they buried in the fitnd. The long-boat, however, returned on board the fhip, but her 
chief f^ioi'.s confiflcd of provifions; jyid the men employed in that fervice regaled them- 
felves wiih a degree of intemperance equal to thofe who guarded the fort. 

The inhabitants of Paita, who flill timoroufly continued on the mountain, though in 
want of every thing, difpatched an exprefs to Dfm Juan de Vinalca y l^orres, the corre- 
gidor of Piura, and a native of the Canaries, whoj agreeably to his knSwn character of 
prudence and intrepidity, immediately affembled all the militia of that city and its de¬ 
pendencies, and haftened by forced marches through a troublefonie fandy road of fiiGr- 
teen leagues to Paita. The Englifh had been three days mafters of Paita, when diiico- 
vering thefe fuccours, and being informed by the negroes and mulattoes- that thg militia 
of Piura, headed by a famous general, were coming to diflodge them from the towA j 
enraged at this, but wanting courage to defend what they had gained, or rather fi^- 
prifed, carried oiT whatever they ^fAild, and took their lea'Wgjf the place by ungeneroully 
letting fire to the houfes; an aQion which could reflefl: Mt little honour on the arms 
of their nation : but was rather a malicious tranfaftion, tp revenge on the poor inhabit¬ 
ants the coining of the militia, whom they did not dare to face. Kobody ind^d 
imagined at that time that this proceeding was in confequence of any orders iffued by 
the commander, and it was afterwards known that he was imder great concern for fuch 
unjuftifiable behaviour. • 

The corregidor of Piura, ac he had been veiy afliive in the defence of Paita, fo%e loft 
no tinie in fending advice of the defeent to the corregidor of Guayaquil, that he might 

put 
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put that city in a pofture of defence j it being natural to fuppofe, that the Englifh would 
alfo il^ake A attempt there, as it had ^always been attacked hy every enemy who before 
infefted thofe feas. Accordingly the inhabitants of Guayaquil were foon in arms, and 
tlie bed mcafures taken with the utmoft expedition. But the force of the enemy being 
uncertain, no other ihip having been fecn at Paita than that which entered the port, the 
corregidor and niegiftrates applied for afliftance to the prefident and audience of Quito; 
who, among other meafiires for fecuring Guayaquil from the rage of the Englifh, 
rebuked us in His Maje^y’s name, to repair immediately to that city, and take upon us 
the command of the.tro^s, all the jurifdiSions having received orders to fend their 
contingencies; and to dircdt the works to be raifed, and the trenches qj;ceffary to be 
thrown up in the places moft advantageous and moft expofed. 

As affairs of this nature admit of no delay, we iinmcdiately prepared for the journey, 
and leaving Quito the 16th of December, arrived at Guayaquil on the night of the 24th. 
But the palfage of the mounlains was inconceivably f itiguing ; the natural difficulty and 
badnel':; of the roads, it being the beginning of winter, having been greatly increafed 
by the violent rains. 

Having gone through all the necefiary opor:itions, and taken the moft proper mea- 
fures to defeat the attempts of an^ enemy, tmtl fuch as \vc had the pleafure of feeing 
approved by the council of war held in that city, our longer flay only hindered the 
conclufion of our grand defign, and wa.s of no further idij here, efpecially as it was then 
C(ert|^inly ksown that the enemy’s fquadron had Jailed for Manta, the coafts of which, 
though in the jurifdiftion of Guayaquil, are nearly twenty-eight leagues north of that 
ciiy, and confeqiicntly to leeward of it. It was alfo known that the fleet intended to- 
proceed from Manto to Acapulco. Impatient at the lofs of time’, we applied to the fame 
council c< war, who w’ere pleafed to grant leave for one of us to return to Quito, in 
ortler to complete the; obfervations ftill remaining, that on any fubfequent exigency we 
inighL be the more difengaged ; but at the fame time thought it neceffary thaf one of us 
il;v..uld ■ ontinue on the fpot to acl on any fudJen emergency. The matter was foon 
agreed on between Don George Juan and myfcif, namely, that he fliould remain as 
commandant of Guayaquil, while I returned to. continue the obfervations at Quito. 
But before 1 proceed, it will not be amifs to give an account of the tranfadions'of the 
enemy’s fquadron in thofe feas, according to the depofitions of fume prifoners whom 
they let alhore at Manta. 

This fquadrdi, at its entrance into the South Sea, befides being difperfed, was in a 
very ,lliatrered condition; but arrived fuccelTively at the ifland of Juan Fernandes, to the 
number of four fliips, from fifty to fixty guns, the Centurion and the Glouceftcr, a fri¬ 
gate .between thirty-fix and forty guns, and a viftualler. Thefe Hups came to an 
anchor .clofe to the ffiore, their crews being very much diminiflied, and thofe which 
Trained vvery fickly. Tents were pitched, a kind of village built with an hofpital for 
tRe recovery of their men. They arrived at this ifland in tiie month of June, and tht 
commander was fo quick ii^is profecution of hoftilities, that as foon as a number of 
failors fufficient to man the mgate were recovered, flie was fent out on a cruize; and 
thip being in the common tragk of (hips bound from Callao to the coa'. ft' Chili, they 
h^' the good fortune to take two or three, all of them richly laden, particularly the 
Aranzaza, one of the largeft employed in thofe feas. Great numbers of men died on 
the ifland of Juan Fernandes, but on the recovery of the remainder, and the fhips being 
careened, ‘they funk the vidtualler, and forae time after the frigate, putting the guns 
and pi^vifions on board the Aranzaza. After this the whole fquadron put to fea upon 
frelh euterprifes, aiid about eight or nine veffels fell into their hands; and between 
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Paita and the ifland of Lobos, they took a coaft ihip of great value. The Talking of 
Paita was the laft a^l of hoftility they committed in thefe parts j for the Ettgliih^com¬ 
modore having procured intellig^ce of the Ihort rime requifite to alarm Guayaquil, and' 
finding that there had been abundantly more than fufficient, prudently abandoned a de* 
fign, againft which he judged infuperable precautions had been taken ; and indeed had 
he made an attempt, in all probability thofe fpirits would have been depreffedj which 
were fo greatly elevated at their fuccefs in Paita. > 

After leaving Paita they ftecrod for the coafl; of Manta, where they put the prif^ers 
th^ had taken in the merchant fliips on board a long-boat, tA^make the beft of th^ir 
way to the land 5 the fliip, keeping ten or twelve leagues from the Ihore; but many of 
the failors, negroes, and mulattoes, who had nothing to lofe, voluntarily entered with 
them. They now determined to fail for the Philippines, in order to intercept the gal¬ 
leon in her return to thofe iflands, and which was to fail from Acapulco fome time in 
January. This was doubtlefs the raoft advantageous feheme that could be formed in 
their circumftances. But in this they were difappointed by the viceroy of Mexico; 
who, from the intelligence fent by the viceroy of Peru to all the ports on the coafl of 
the South Sea, as well as by exprefles difpatchcd from Guayaquil and Atacames to Pa¬ 
nama, deferred fending the Ihip that year; which the enemy being apprifed of, they 
burnt the Aranzaza, as they had before the other prizes, and continued their voyage 
towards the Philippines, where ,,by a long perfcverance in a molt tedious cruize they 
accomplilhed their defign. For the Acapulco Ihip returning when all the danger was 
imagined to be over, fell in with the Centurion, and after a Ihort, though fmart engage¬ 
ment, was taken. 

But, to re-affuine the thread of the narrative, to which I hope this has been no dif- 
agreeable interruption. On the fifth of January 1742, I fet out from Guayaquil for 
Quito, being the very worft time, of the year for performing that journey j and, as 
fuch, I experienced it by feveral misfortunes. In one of the rivers we were obliged to 
ford, the two mules which firll entered were fwept away by the current, and that which 
carried my portmanteau was loll; and the other, on which an Indian rode and led the 
former, fwam with great difficulty to the Ihore, and the Indian faved himfelf by hold¬ 
ing fall'by the creature’s tail; in which manner they w'ere carried near a quarter of a 
league below the ford. If the travelling up the mountains was not attended with fuch 
imminent danger, it was extremely troublefome, a fpace of about half ,a league having 
taken me up from feven in the morning till feven in the afternoon, the^rhules, though 
light, falling at every ftep, nor was it an eafy matter to make them rife; and foon ifter 
* the creatures became fo fatigued, they even funk under their own weight. At len^h 

1 reached Quito on the nineteenth of the fame month; but had hardly alighted from 
the mules with the hopes of refting myfelf after thefe dangers and fatigues, whpi the 
prefident informed me, that three days before he had fent away an exprels, with letters 
W)m the viceroy^ direfling us to haften to Lima with all poffible expedition; and 
charging him in particular to provide immediately every thi|p[ neceflaiy that our journey 
might not be a moment delayed. It was therefore no time to think of reft j and, ac¬ 
cordingly, after making fuch provifions as were abfolutely neceffary, I fet out on Jhe 

2 2d of the fame month, and a third time croffed that difficult mountain in my wa^b 
Guayaquil, where, having joined Don George Juan, who was included in the orders,’ 
we travelled night and day, with a difpatch anfwer^ik to the governor’s impatience, 
all the towns on the road having received orders to keep beafts in readinefs*, t^t we 
might not be detained a moment; and accordingly we reached Lima the 26th ot Feb¬ 
ruary. In the. meantime, the viceroy had ordered a fquadron of four men of war 

to 
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to Callao to Panama, for the defence of that place, which touched at Paita, 

in order to%ain intelligence of thfe epemy’s Ihips, having orders to attack them if pof. 
fible; but, as we have already obferved, they were failed to the coafl of Acapulco. 
On our arrival, the viceroy was pleafed to exprefs great fatisfaSion at our difpatch, and 
to honour us with feveral commiffions fuitable to the exigence of affairs; giving us the 
command of two frigates which he had ordered to be fitted out for the fecurity of the 
coaft of Chili, and the ifland of Juan^Fernandes, againft any reinforcement coming to 
the enemy. For though Commodore Anfou.had made no fecret of his intentions to 
the prifoners, and they^^ljad eagerly publifhed them, no depcndance could be had on 
informations given out by the enemy himfelf, and which were the more ful'picious as he 
told them openly. Befides, it was well laiown, that this fquadron originally confifted 
of more fliips; and we were apprehenfive, that though the remainder had fiiiled of 
reaching thefe feas, yet by perfeverance, and a fecond effort, they might fucceed. 

Commodore Don Jofeph Pizarro had alfo been difappointed in getting into thefe feas 
this year, though he had attempted it in a fingle fliip called the Afia ; but was obliged 
to pjjt back to Buenos Ayres with the lofs of one of his mafts, and another was carried 
away juft at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, ft'hefe difappointments rendered it the 
more lieceffary for the viceroy to provide for the defence of the coaft of Chili, as all 
ftiips muft pafs near it in their courfe to Peru. 

CHAP. III. — Voyage to the IJlnnd of Juan Fernandes; with an Account of the Seas and ■ 

Winds in that Faff aye, 

> 

AMONG other precautions taken by the vigilant viceroy of Lima for tW defence 
of the South Sea, he fitted out, as we have juft mentioned, two frigates for^cruizing on 
the coaft of Chili; and gtive the command of one, called Nueftra Senora de Belen, to 
Don C‘orgc Juan, and appointed me for the other, called the Rofa; they had been both 
merchant Ihips employed in thefe feas, all the King’s fhips being fent in the Panama 
fquadron. They were between fix and feven hundred tons: each carried thirty guns on 
one deck, and three hundred and fifty men^ all picked and expert failors. The fliips 
were alfo prime failors; fo that our force was, in all refpefts, fufficient for the fervice 
on which it employed; and, with the afliftance of Providence, would doubtlefs 
have anfwered the viceroy’s expectations. 

On the fourth of December 1742 we got under fail, intending to fleer firft to the 
iflihd of Juan Fernandes.. Our courfe was from fouth-wefl one quarter wefterly, to 
fouth one quarter wefterly, according as the winds permitted, which were continually 
b^etweai the eaft-fouth-ealt and fouth-fouth-eaft, but not always of the fame ftrengih; 
fometimes fliort calms intervened, and, at others, fudden fqualls, but did us no 
great, damage. This courfe was continued till the 27th of the fame month, when, t^- 
ing in the latitude of 30”, t|fed a little more than 15“ weft of Callao harbour, and the 
wind at north-weft, we altered our courfe, fteering eaft-fouth-eaft, and eaft, till we 
iH|de the ifland without that of Juan Fernandes. This happened on tLc 7th of January 
17I3, at three in the evening; the fouth point of the ifland bearing north-eaft, one 
quarter eafterly, mid the north-weft point north-eaft. We now continued fteering eaft, 
one quarter northerly, and the next day, at eleven in the morning, we had fight of the 
other|ifland, called De Tierra, bearing eaft-north-eaft. And in the following night, 
havmg weathered the-north point, we the next day came* to an anchor in the bay. 

During 
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During our paffage from Callao to the tropic, we had light winds, often interrupted 
with Ihort calms j but after we had croffed the tropic,’they were more fcttlecf, ftronger, 
and fqually, but not dangerous, being of Ihort continuance. But, as I haye already 
noticed in another partrt, they always blow from the fouth-cafl and never from the fouth- 
weft, till you are fifteto or twenty degrees weft of the meridian ot Callao. When w'c 
concluded ourfelves in the proper latitude for ftanding towards the illgnds, and found 
the wind at north-weft, we ftcered caft, in order to reach the meridian of Juan Fer¬ 
nandes. The wind then fhifted round from w'eft-north-welLto v eft-foulh-weft and 
fouth, and afterwards returned to its ufual rhumbs of fouth-ea^U fouth-foutli-caft, and 
fouth-eaft, one quarter cafterly. On the 27th of December, the wiiul again \eei-ed to 
the north-we/l, and continued fo the w'hole day ; the two fucceeding days at norih- 
north-weft and north-weft, but on the 30th veered to the wcft-noith-weft. On the 
31ft it fhifted to the fouth-fouth-weft, and on the til of January vtered round to the 
iouth, fouth-fouth-eaft, and fouth-eaft. Thole, therefore, who endeavour to gain fuch 
winds, ftand off from the coaft till they fall in with them; and this fometimes happens 
at a greater diftance than at others; 1 mean during the fuminer; for in winter a difl'er- 
ent courfe is neceftary, as we fliall explain in the fequcl. 

The atmofphere of thefe feas is generally filled with thick vapours to a confiderable 
height: fo that often for four or five days fucreffivcly, tliere is no poflibility of obferv- 
ing the latitude. Thefe fogs the failors call Sures Pardos, and are fond of them, as 
they are a fine fign that the wind will be frelh and conftant, and that they Ihctll not be 
troubled with calms. At this time it is very common to fee the horixon filled with a 
dark cloud, but of no dangerous confequence, except frclhening the wind a little hiore 
th;m ufual, and a Ihort Ihower ol' rain j the weather, in four or five minutes, becoming 
as fair as before. The fame thing preiages the turbonada, or fliort hurricane ;* for the 
cloud is no fooner formed on the* horizon, than it begins, according to the failor’s 
phrafe, “ to open its eye,” i. e. the cloud breaks, and the part of the horizon where it 
was formed becomes clear. Thefe turbonadas are moll common after you aje palled 
the 17th or t8th of latitude. 

Near fhe tropic, that is, between the parallels of fourteen or fixtecn and twent) -eight de¬ 
grees, calms greatly prevail during the month? ol January, February, and even March; and 
in fome years more than others; but near the coaft they are not fo common, on account of 
the land breezes, which are always between the fouth-eaft and eaft-fouth-e^ft. Formerly, 
and even till within thefe lew years, the voyage to and from Callao to Chili, was rarely per¬ 
formed in lefs than a twelvemonth; owing to a fear of ftanding off to a great diftance fioia 
the coaft ; for by tacking along the Ihore they made but little.way, and, confequently, 
laid the fhips under a neceflity of putting into the intermediate harbours for water and 
provifions; but an European pilot making his firft voyage in the ufual manner, obferved 
that the courfe of the currents was from the weft and Ibuth-weft, whence he concluded 
that winds from thofe quarters might be found farther off at fea. Accordingly, in his 
voyage, he flood off to a great diftance, in order to fall in Jisith thofe winds, and had 
the fatisfadlion to find that he was not miftaken ; fo that he reached Chili in little more 
than thirty days. This being fo far Ihort of the ufual term, he was fufpeded of forceCT^ 
and ever after called Brujo, a forcerer. From this report, and the evidence of toe 
dates of his papers, perfons of all ranks were perfuaded that he failed by magic, and the 
Inquifition caufed him to be apprehended; but, on examining his. journals, ,they ap- 
plauded his fagacity, and were convinced, that if others did not perform the fardfovoy- 
age with equal difpatch, it was owing to their timidity in not ftretching off to a poper 
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diftance from the coaft as he had done. ’ And thus he had the honour of leading the 
way in that expeditious courfe, which has ever fince been followed. 

In all this paffage you have an eafy fea, the fwell coming fornerimes from the fouth- 
eaft, fouth or eaft being the points from whence the wind blows ; at others, from the 
fouth'Weft and weft, particularly after you are ten or twelve de^es from the coaft. 
And it^ only near the ifland of Juan Fernandes that you meet with a hollow fea. The 
courfe OT the waNes is there fulficiently manifeft ; for, on quitting the coaft of Callao 
to about fixty degrees farther to the fouth, their courfe is to the northwards; but from 
between the parallels «£ llxteen and twenty degrees, their courfe is imperceptible; 
while in higher latitudes they run with fome force fouth and fouth-weft, and with a 
greater velocity in winter than in fummer ; as I know from my own experience, hav¬ 
ing, in my fecond voyage to Chili, in the year 1744, the end of Odober, and be¬ 
ginning of November, taken the greateft care, that the diftances between the knots on 
the log line fliould be forty-feven Paris feet and a half, for ineal'uring the fliip’s way; 
but every day found, that the obferved latitude exceeded the latitude by account ten or 
fifteen minutes. The fame obfervation was made by Don George Juan, in both his 
voyages; as well as by the captain and officers of the French Ihip, in which I return¬ 
ed ; fo that the reality of the courfe of the fea is proved beyond exception; and, in 
this manner, it continues to the 38th or 40th degree of latitude. 

In the latitude of 34" 30' and 4’ 10' weft of Callao, you meet with a track of green 
water, extending north and fouth, and along which* you fail above thirty leagues. 
Probably it runs to a great diftance in that fea, being found in every latitude to the coaft 
of Guatemala; but not always under the fame meridian, winding away north-weft. It 
is alfo met with in a higher latitude than that of Juan Fernandes ; and it has alfo been 
obferved by ffiips in their courfe to Chiloe, or Paldivia. 

In this piifTage, though part of it be at fuch a great diftance from the land, we meet 
With a kind of birds called Pardclas, which diftinguilh themfelves from all other fpecies, 
by venturing fo far from the land. They are fomething larger than a pigeon ; their 
bodies Itmg ; their necks fhort; their tails of a proper proportion, and their wings long 
and flender. 'I’here are two forts of thefe birds, and of different colours, one parda or 
brgwn’, from whence they derive their name ; the other black, and called Pardela Gal- 
linera, but in other circumftances they are •entirely the fame. A fmaller bird is alfo 
feen in thefe fcas, called Alma de Maeftre; it is white fpotted with black, and has a 
long tail; but% is not fo common as the Pardclas: they are moft frequent in ftorray 
we5i|her. Within ten leagues of the iflvinds of Juan Fernandes are feen fome balenatos, 
ol*^imall whales; and at near the ffimc diftance, fca-wolves; bpt the latter feldom go 
from the ffiore. 

Though this fea has not been improperly dignified with the appellation of Pacific, 
with regard lO the interval between the tropics; yet that particular cannot with any 
juftice be applied to it, if confidered in its whole extent, tempeftuous weather being 
equally common in the latitudes of twenty and twenty-three degrees in the South Sea, 
as in the oceans of Europe^’; 'and in higher latitudes llonns are more frequent and vio¬ 
lent. I am inclined to think that the firft Spaniards gave it thg name of the Pacific 
from their being greatl’y pleafed with its finoothnefs, and the gcntlenefs of the 
winds in their firft voyages, concluding that it was fo in every part; but the fury of 
the winter ftorms, and the roughnefs of the fea, which are equal to thole in any other 
parts, sft)andantly dfemonftrate that they formed a judgment too haftily. 

Ali^g thefe coafts and the adjacent fea, the winter begins at the‘fame time as at 
Lima; that is, in the month of June lafting till Oftober arid November; but its greateft 
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violence is pall in Auguft or September. During the whole "^^ter feafon there is no 
'^ep^l^ance on beingTaf'e ^rom^ilorms, which rife with a fudden rapidity; and in all 
latitudes beyond fojty degrees, the winter fets in confiderably fooner, even at the 
beginning of April, and is alfo obferved to laft longer. 

The winter in all latitudes beyond twenty degrees is plhered in by northerly winds. 
They are not indeed diked like thofe of the fouth, though common to the feafon* They 
always blow with great violen< 3 b, but not always with th# fame decree, - being lets ftrong 
in the beginning than in the depth of winter, when their rage ftnkes the moft refolute 
with horror, and raifes fuch enormous waves, that the atmofphere is crouded with 
vapours, and thefe turn to a drizzling rain, which lafts as long as Ihe ftorm continues. 
It often happens that thefe violent north winds, without the leaft fign of an approaching 
change, Ihift round inftantly to the well, which change is called the travelia, but conti¬ 
nue to blow with the fame force. Sometimes indeed this fudden change is indicated by the 
horizon clearing up a little in that quarter; but in feven or eight minutes after the 
appearance of this fmall gleam of light, a fecond ftorm comes on; fo that when a fhip 
is labouring againft the violence of a ftorm from the north, the greateft care muft be 
taken, on the leaft appearance, to prepare for the travcfia; indeed its rapidity is often 
fuch as not to allow time fuflicient for making the neccffary preparations, and the dan¬ 
ger is fufficiently evident if the Ihip has her fails fet, -or is lying-to. 

In the month of April 1743, in the latitude of forty degrees, I had the misfortune 
of experiencing the fury of a Itorm at north, which lafted in its full violence from the 
29th of March till the 4th of April. 'I’wicc the wind Ihiftcd to the travefia, and veer¬ 
ing round to the fouthward, returned in a few hours to the north. The firft time it 
Ihifted to the weft, the Ihip, by the vortices formed in the fea by this fudden oppofition 
to the courfc of its waves, was fo covered with water from head to ftern, that the 
officers who were on the watch concluded flie had foundered; but fortunately we had 
our larboarjl tacks on board, and ‘ny a fmall motion of the helm, the fhip followed the 
change of the wind, and brought-to without receiving any damage ; whereas we fhould 
otherwife in all probability have been loft. Another circumftance in our fa'rour was, 
that the wind was fome points to the weftward of the north. For though thde winds 
are here called nortes, they are generally between the north and north-weft, and during 
their feafon, veering in fmall fqualls to the north, and in others to the north-weft. 
Sudden calms alfo often intervene; but if thefe happen before the wind has pafled the 
travefia, it returns in about half, or at leaft an hour with redoubled fury. Thefe dan¬ 
gerous variations are however indicated by the thicknefs of the atmofphere, and the 
denfe clouds in the horizon. The duration of thefe florins is far from being fixeS or 
regular, though I well know fome pilots here will have it, rhat the north wind blows 
twenty-four hours, and then palfes to the travefia; that it continues there with equal 
violence three or four hours, accompanied with fliowcrs, which abate its firft violence j 
and that it then veers round till it comes to the fouth-weft, when fair weather fucceeds. 
I own indeed that 1 have in fcveral voyages found this to be true ; but at other times I 
experienced, that the fucceffive changes of the wind are very different. I’he ftorm at 
north I before mentioned, began March the 29th, at one in the afternoon, and lafted 
till the 31ft at ten at night, which made fifty-feven houVs; then the wind fhifted to 
the travefia, where it continued till the ift of April without any abatement, that is, 
during the fpace of twenty-two hours. From the weft, the wind veered round to the 
weft.fouth-weft and fouth-weft, ftill blowing with its former violence. Henoe^a fhort 
calm fucceeded; after which, it a fecond time fhifted to the north, where it cow(jteued 
blowing with its former fury ’fifteen or twenty hours} then came on a fecond travefia; 
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and fi)on after its violaice abated, and the nex| night ihifted from fouth-'weft to foutll' 
eaft. Thus the whole continuance of the ftorm was four natural days- and nine hours j 
and I have fince met with others of the fame violence and duration, as I fliall mention 
in their proper place. What I would infer from my own experierice, confirmed by 
the inforin|tion of fcveral pilots, is, that the duration of t|iefe ftorms is proportional 
to the latitude ; being between twenty and thirty degrees, neither fo violent nor lafting 
as between thirty and thirty-fix; and flail encreafing in proportion as the latitude is 
greater. « 

Thefe winds have blcewife no regular or fettled period, the interval betwixt them 
being fometimes not above eight days; at others much longer; nor do they always 
blow with the fame violence; but are moft uncertain in the winter, rifing fuddenly 
when leaft ex'pefted, though not blowing always with the fame force. 

In this fea a change of the wind from north to north-eaft, is a fure fign of ftormy 
weather ; for the wind is never fixed in the north-eaft, nor does it ever change from 
thence to the eaft, its conftant variation being to the weft or fouth-weft, contrary to 
what is feen in the northern hemifphere. Indeed in both the change of the wind ufuall^ 
correfponds with the courfe of the fun; and hence it is, that as in one hemifphere it 
changes from the eaft to fouth, and thence to the weft, conformably to the courfe of 
the luminary, fo in the other it changes for the fame reafop, from the eaft to north, 
and afterwardvS to weft. 

It is an old*obfervation among the pilots of this fea, that a day or two before the north 
wind begins to blow, there is always feen along the fhores, and about the Ihips, a fort 
of fea fow'l called QuebrantahueflTas, i. e. offifrage, or break-bones. Thefe birds feldom 
appear at other times. I am little inclined to believe, much lefs to propagate any vul¬ 
gar report'. but here I rauft declare, that after repeated obfervations, in order to 
difcc/er the truth or falfity of this affertion, I always Yaw them before every .ftorm I 
met with here; and fometimes even a day before, when there was not the leaft appear¬ 
ance of thw "/ind’s coming about to the north, and as the winds increafed, great num¬ 
bers of them gathered about the (hip, fometimes flying round her, at others fettling on 
the waves, but alw'ays kept near the fliip, till fair weather returned. It is ftill more 
Angular, that they are never feen either on the .fea or land, except in ftormy weather ; 
nor is it known where they hide themfelves when is it fair, that they ftiould fo immedi¬ 
ately cover, as it Were, the fea, when their natural inftind informs them of the approach 
of a north wind. 

This bird exceeds the fize of a large duck, has a fhort thick arched neck, with a large 
head and a thick but fhort bill, a fmall tail, a rifing back, large wings and fmall legs. 
They are by their plumage divided into two different kinds, one being white, fpotted 
with dark brown, and the upper part of its wings entir<.ly of the latter colour : the 
breafl of the other, together with the infide of the wings, the whole head, and tht lower 
part of the neck, is white ; but the back, the upper parts of the wings and neck, of a 
very dark brown, and are hence called Lamo prieto (Black-backs). The laft land are 
by the pilots accounted the moft certain fign, the others being often feer without any 
altera^on of y^eather immediately fucceeding. I well knew a pilot here, who was a 
native of Callao, a man of indefatigable curiofity and exafftiefs, never omitting to infert 
in his journals the moft minute circuraftances. His name was Bernardo de Mendofa, 
and with Ijjra thefe fowls were confidered as fo fure a fign, that when he was in any of 
thefe poi^ and his fhip ready to put to fea,’ it was his conftant cuftora to take a walk on 
the ftmre; to fee whether’he could perceive any of them in theofling; and if he did, he 
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cSotinued in the harbour till |he tempeft was over; and he alTured me that his omfonn- 
ing to this obfervation had been of the greateft advantage to him; relating, in confirm¬ 
ation of his opinion, that being once at Baldivia, the governor, fo far from regarding his 
apprehenfions from fuch prefages, turned them into ridicule, and infifted on his putting 
to fea, but was foon convinced that thefe omens were not chimeras ; for the veffel was 
hardly out of the harbour,* when a ftorm at north came on with fuch violence, that it 
was with the utmoft difficulty Ihe was faved frcun being wrecked in that bay; and this 
would infallibly at laft have been the confequence, had the,ftorm continued fome time 
longer; for, even when the virind abated, they found it hardly pbffible to carry her into 
the harbour to repair the damages ftie had received. 

Other obfervations relating to thefe northerly winds are, that they always blow when 
the Sures are in their ftrength, in the higher latitudes, and alfo betw-een the parallel of * 
20'’ and that of Panama, it being then winter in thofe climates; and are alfo found in 
latitudes beyond 20°, but never nearer to the equinoftial. Another obfervation is, that 
during the time of the brifas, between Panama and the equinodtial, thefe winds are never 
felt in any part of the Pacific Sea, the fouth winds alone prevailing there. Laftjy, it is 
obferved, that within thirty or forty leagues of the coaft of Chili, while one part is agi¬ 
tated with ftorms at north, the fouth winds frelhen in another. This, however Angular 
it may appear, is no more than what was experienced by the three fliips, Efperanza, 
Belen, and Rofa, which being at the mouth of the Bay of Conception, the latter took 
her leave of them, and bore away with a frefh gale at fouth to Valparaiib, whilft the 
others who fteered for the iflands of Juan Fernandes, were overtaken in their paffage by 
a ftorm at north. 

As in fummer the fouth winds generally fhift between the fouth-fouth-eaft and eaft- 
fouth-eaft, fo in winter they continue for fome time between the fouth-weft'and fouth ; 
confequently there is a neceffityj in the latter feafon, to ftand out to fuch a great diftance 
from the coaft in queft of them, as muft be done in fummer. 


CHAP. IV. — Account of the Iflands of Juan Fernandes, Voyage from thofe Iflands to 

Santa Maria, andfrom thence to the Bay of Conception, 

THE iflands of Juan Fernandes, which, on account of their fituation, belong to the 
kingdom of Chili, are two in number ; one, as lying farther to the weft, is diftinguilhed 
by the epithet He Afuera; and the other, as nearer the land, or to the eaftilard, is 
called La de Tierra. The former, which is fomething nbove a league in length, is 
nearly of an oval figure, and the land very high, fo that it has the appearance of a round 
mountcun ; and its fteepnefs on all fides renders it every where almoft ioacceflible. Se¬ 
veral large cafeades tumble from its fummit, and the water of one of them, after a fuc- 
ceflion of long fells among the rocks on the fouth-weft fide of the ifland, precipitates 
itfelf into the fea with fuch amazing impetuofity, that its froth may be feen at three 
leagues diftance. The longitude of this ifland, according to the reckoning of Don 
George Juan, admitting the currents to let towards the fouth-weft, is ao' W. from 
Ae meridian of Callao ; but, according to my computation, 3® 27'. By the coaft we 
fteered from the meridian De Afuera till we reached La de Tierra, we concluded the 
diftance between thofe iflands to be thirty-four leagues. . . 

The ifland De Tierra, which is four hundred and forty leagdes to the, norl^of Cape 
Horn, is between three of four leagues from eaft to weft, which is its grea^ length. 
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It is for the moft part high land, but not deftitute of fome pltdns, though thefe are p^t 
of the mountains themfelves. Its valley^ are full of trees, and fome of them an excellent 
timber. Here is likewife the piemento tree, refemblmg the chiapa in New Spain. The 
plains and little hills produce a fort of ftraw, refembling that of oats, and growing 
higher than the ufual ilature of a ’man. ITie waters, of which fcveral ftreams fell from 
theeminerites into the fea, is very light, create^ an appetite, and, among other medici¬ 
nal qualities, is excellent againll indigeftion. Here are many dogs of different fpecies, 
particularly of the grey hour d kind; and alfo a great number of goats, which it is very 
difficult to come at, ar.fully .keeping themfelves among thofe crags and precipices, where ♦ 
no other animal but thenifelves can live. The dogs owe their origin to a colony fent 
thither, not many years ago, by the prcfidentof Chili, and the viceroy of Peru, in order 
• totally to exterminate the goats, that any pirates or Ihips of the enemy might not here be 
furnifhed with provifions. But this fcheme has proved ineffefrual, the dogs being in¬ 
capable of purfuing them among the faftneffes where they live, thefe animals leaping 
from one rock to another with furprifing agility. Thus far, indeed, it has anfwered 
the purpofe; for Ihips cannot now fo eafily fumijfh themfelves with provifions here, it 
being very difficult to kill even a fingle goat. 

Very few birds frequent this ifland ; and, though we found feveral white feathers on 
the ground, and alfo parts of carcafes, which feemed to have been gnawed by the dogs, 
we law but very few flying, and thofe wholly black. It -is not indeed improbable but 
thefe iflands may be the winter retreats of fome kinds of birds, which on the approach 
of fummer remove to another climate. 

In this ifland are mountains of a great height; and the fidcs of thofe towards the 
north are covered with trees of good timber: but few or none are feen on thofe of the 
fouth part, except in the breaches and valleys, owing doubtlefs to the piercing violence 
of the fouth winds, which deftroys them or checks their growth. On the other hand, 
every part is covered with tall grafs or ftraw, already mentioned. Among the various 
forts ol l.- PS with which the ifland is decorated, there are none of the American fruit- 
trees, owiijg to the coldnefs of the climate, which is increafed by the violence of the 
winds, fo that even the heats of fummer are moderate. 

In this ifland are three harbours or bays; b.ut thofe on the weft and eaft fides’have 
only water fufficient for fmall veffels, fo that the only one proper for large Ihips is that 
on the north, or rather north-eaft, fide of the ifland. The latter, which is properly 
called Juan Fernandes, confifts of a bay formed by the coaft, but expofed to the north 
and nOrth-eaft winds, fo that in winter no Ihip can lie fafely in it; and even in fummer 
it is not free from danger, on account of the great depth of water; for within the dif- 
tance of a cable’s length or two from the Ihore it has fifty fethonjs, and growing deeper 
as the diftance increafes. To this muft alfo be added tbe badnefs of the ground, which 
being of fend, and a taiacious mud, mixed with Ihells and g avel, the cables are greatly 
rubbed by it, and confequently the anchorage unfafe. The Ihips are alfo expofed to con¬ 
tinual fqualls caufed by the Sures, which produce a very troublefome fea; violent cur¬ 
rents likewife fet into the bay, and form dangerous eddies. Laftly, the fteepnefs of the 
coaft renders it very difficult ta be approached on account of the dafliin^ of the waves 
againft it; and accordingly the only Ihips that put into this port are fuch as belong to 
pirates, or the enemy, this ifland being the foie refuge for them in the South Seas: and 
they expofe.themfelves to thefe dangers, merely through the necefllty of taking in water 
and wpfl4> refrelhing their crews, and furnilhing themfelves with filh, which is caught 
here in weat abundaijce* 
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Thefe fordgn fhips, which, in order to refrefh their crews after the fatigues of fo long 
a voyage, and the dangers of weathering Cape Horn, make for the harbour of Juan 
Fernandes, are very careful to fecure themfelves againft the above-mentioned dangers, 
and therefore fail up to the fertheft part of the bay, where they moor with an anchor 
in the water, and another on the fouth-weft Ihore. But even this precaution is not 
fometimes fufficient to fecure them, as .appears from the wrecks of three Ihips; two of 
which have been long there, but the other of ^a more recent date. 

The ifland De Afuera is every where prodigioufly high land, and the fhores fo fteep 
• and craggy as to afford no convenient landing-place ; whiijh, together with its having 
no harbour, prevents all Ihips, whether thofe of the enemy, or the country, from 
touching at it. 

The fea, all around the ifland De Tierra, may be faid to be filled with fea-wolves, * 
of which there are obferved to be three principal fpecics; the firft are fmall, not 
being above a yard in length, and their hair a dark brown; thofe of the fecond are 
about a toife and a half in length, and of a greyifti brown colour: and thofe of the 
third are in general two toifes in length, and the hair of a pale afli-colour.. The 
head of thefe creatures is too fmall in proportion to the reft of their body, and termi¬ 
nates in a fnout; which, bearing a great refemblance to that of a wolf, they have 
acquired the name. The mouth is proportioned to the head ; but the tongue is very 
thick, and almoft round. They have a row of large pointed teeth in each jaw, two 
thirds of which are in alveoli or fockets j but the others, being the moft bird and folid, 
are without them. This threatening appearance is heightened by whilkers, like thofe 
of cats, or rather tygers. Their eyes are fmall; and thdr ears, from the root to the 
extremity, not above fix or eight linesfin length, and of a proportional breadth. Their 
noftrils are alfo very fmall, and the only parts deftitute of hair, thefe having a glan- 
dulous manbrane, like the faint part in dogs. This creature has two fins, which ferve 
them bofh for fwimming in the water, and for walking on the ground. The taii, which 
is every where equally cartilaginous, is of a length proportional to the bod);, but much 
thicker than thofe of the generality of fifh. They carry it horizontally ; fo that by 
inverting the laft vertebra;, where the articulations are more flexible than in other 
parts,' they form of it a kind of hind feet; and at the fame time the fins helping them 
before, they walk without trailing the body along the ground. A remarkable particular 
in the formation of this amphibious creature is, that in both the fins and the ex¬ 
tremity of the tail there are protuberances refembling fingers; they are fmall bemes or 
cartilages inclofed within thofe callous membranes which cover the fins and tail. Thefe 
fingers they can expand fo as to cover the whole breadth of the fin j and thus form, 
as It were, the foie to tread upon. At the end of each is a naU, of about two lines in 
length, and half a line in breadth. 

Among the feveral articulations in the fins, are two very remarkable, one at the 
jumftion of the omoplata, where it forms a kind of fhoulder, and the other at the 
extremity of the fin, where the fingers are conneded. The fame economy is obferved 
in the tail, and thus they are adapted to an amphibious life : accoi^gly, though not 
with a celerity equal to th^t of quadrupeds, they climb up fteep rocks of a height one 
would think impradicable to fuch creatures, as they are abfolutely fo to .men; 
and come down again with the fame eafe, notwithftanding their great bulk and 
&tneis, which is fuch in the larger fpecics, that their diameter at the fins i^ little fhort 
of a yard and a half. * 

Thiax organs of generation are placed at the lower extremity of the bellj^ and at 
the time of coition the male and female place themfelves on their tails, with their faces 
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invirard, embracmg each other with their fins, which, on this occafion, fupply the place 
of arms. The female brhigs forth and fuckles her young in the fame manner as ter- 
reftrial creatures, but has never above one or two at a time. 

The largefl; fpecies are by fome called fea-lions, but in thefe feas their general name 
is Lobos de Aceyte, or oil-wolves : becaufe when they move, they appear like a fkin 
full of oil, from • the motion of the vaft quantity of fet, or blubber, of which their 
enormoUvS body confifts. And though oil is made from ail the fpecies, none yield it in 
proportion to thefe; indtjd they confift of little elfe. I was once entertained with a 
particular circumftan’cc relating tv) this fpecies. A failor having wounded one, it im¬ 
mediately plunged itfelf into the fea ; but had hardly tinged the water with its blood, 
when it was furrounded in an inftant by Ihoals of the other two fpecies, who attacked 
and devoured it in a few minutes, which was not the cafe with the other fpecies; 
which, when wounded, though they alfo plunged into the water, yet the fight of their 
blood had no efiefl; on others ; nor were they ever attacked. They are mifehievous, 
and their bite the more dangerous, as they never let go their hold; but they are 
heav,y, torpid, and fluggifh; nor can they turn their heads without great difficulty. 
They were fo far from avoiding our men, that they were obliged to ftrike them with 
(licks to make them move out «f their way. 'I’he cry of their young very nearly 
refembles the bleating of a (heep ; but when they all join, as it were in concert, the 
noife is infupportable. They are the chief food of the 'dogs, who, after killing them, 
take olf their fkin with great dexterity. In their attack, they aim always at the throat; 
and when they have deflroyed the creature, they tear the fkin all round the neck; 
then feizing it by the head, and putting their fore-feet between the fkin and the flefh, 
they ftrip it entirely off, and then devour the carcafe. 

The (argeft kind, as we have already obferved, are, by the failors, called fea-lions, 
the heir or the neck diftinguilhing them from the othbrs, and has fome refegiblance to 
a mane, though not much longer than that on the other parts of the animal; but as 
their wf.c'e body has a greater fimilarity to that of the wolf, and being entirely 
like the other fpecies, the name of fea-wolf feems to be more proper than that given 
them by the feamen. , 

All thefe kinds of fea-wolves have fo tender a fenfation at the extremity of thdr 
noftrils, that though they will bear many wounds in other parts of the body, the 
flighted ftroke on this difpatches them ; and that they are fenfible of it, is evident from 
their making it their chief care to defend that part from any violence. 

A great Angularity is alfo obfervable in the dogs of this ifland, namely, that they 
never bark. We caught fome of them, and brought them on board; but they 
never made any noife till joined with fome tame dogs, and then indeed they began to 
imitate them,, but in a ftrange manner, as if learning a thing not natural to them. 

The iflands of Juan Fernandes abound greatly in fifh, anong which are two fpecies, 
not obferved in any other part of this vaft fea. One is the cod, which, though not 
abfolutely like that of Newfoundland, the difference is very minute, either \vith regard 
to colour, form,' fade, and even the fmall fcales obfervable on that fi(h. They are of 
different fizes, but the largeft three or four feet in length. 

The other fpecies is a fifh refembling the tollo in Ihape, but much more palatable. 
From the fore part of each of the two fins on his back, grows a kind of triangular 
fpur, ajittle bent, but round near the back, and terminating in a point. It has a fine 
glofs,^-;j|nd the hardnefs of a bone. At the root of it is a foil fpungy fubftance. 
This fpur, or bone, for it refembles both, is fuch a prefeht remedy for the tooth-ache, 
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that, the point of it being applied to the part affefted, it entirely removes the pain in 
half an hour. The firft account I had of this fipgular virtue was from a Frenchman, 
who was my pilot j but as reafon would not permit me to give credit, without expe¬ 
rience, to a circumftance feemingly fo void of probability, the afleverations of the man 
increafed my defire of putting it to the proof, which I did fevcral times, and always 
with fuccefs. I did not fail to communicate a difcovery of fuch grf;at benefit; and 
accordingly feveral of my acquaintance, who laboured under that excruciating pain, 
made trial of it, and found from it the fame happy effedls ; with this particular circum¬ 
ftance, that foon after the application of the bone to the part affedVed, it became 
infenfible of pain, a drowfinefs fucceeded, and they awaked frefe from the torture. I 
obferved that the fpongy fubftance at the root, during the operation, became gradually 
inflated, and fofter than in its natural ftate, which could not be efieded lolely by 
the moHlure of the mouth, the part put into it being compad, hard, and ftnooth as 
ivory. I am therefore inclined to think, that it has an attradive virtue, which extrads 
the morbific humour, and colleds it in the root. The common length of thefe 
anodyne fpurs, or bones, is two inches and a half, of which one moiety, together 
with the root, is within the body of the fifli. Each face of the triangle is about four 
Imes in breadth. They are taken in the fame plenty as the others. ' 

The abundance of fifli about thefe iflands is fuch, that two hours fifliing in the 
morning, and as many in the evening, with only fix or eight nets, procured not only 
a fufficiency for all the fliip’s company, but a confiderable quantity remained for 
faking. The chief kinds are cod, berrugates, the fpur-fifli, foie, turbot, jureles, and 
lobfters ; befides an infinite number of fmall filh, which covered the water ; a circum¬ 
ftance the more furprifing, as there are fuch multitudes of fea-wolves all along the 
coaft, which live on nothing elfe. For though there is very little fifliing near thefe 
iflands, yef doubtlefs the conftant*ravages of fuch enormous creatures may be thought 
at leaft equal to the capture of a large fifliery. 

Thefe feveral fpecies are all fo delicate and palatable, that the epicure wguld be at 
a iofs which to prefer. The lobfters are often half a yard in'length, and are taken 
even with greater eafc than the others. They are of an exquifite tafte, though the 
meat is fomething hard. The berrugate is. a large fcaly fifli. 

We continued at anchor near this ifland till the 2 ad of January; during which time, 
we reconnoitred every part of it, and particularly vifited the place where the Englifli had 
erefted their tents, in order to difcover any private fignal they might have left for the 
information of any other ftiips that ftiould afterwards touch at this ifland. The pre- 
fident of Chili had, with the fame view, fent a fliip hither dome months before our 
arrival j but all they met with was two bottles, in each of which was a writing in 
cypher; and all we difcovered were the piquets and poles of the tents.; with their 
fmall wooden bridges for croffing the breaches, and other things of that Wnd. Both 
our frigates having taken in water and wood, we fiu'led at three in the afternoon for the 
ifland of Santa hferia, which we made on the 5th of February, and after carefully 
furveying it on all fides, continued our courfe till half an hour after feven of the fame 
day, when we came to an anchor at Puerto Tome, on the eaft fide of the bay of 
Conception. 

At our departure from the ifland of Fernandes, we fleered firft eaft one quarter 
foutherly, and the winds continuing between the fouth and fouth-eaft, we tackpd on the 
23d, and fleered between the weft-fouth-wefl andfouth-fouth-wefl, but on the aStlf, Being 
in<the latitude of 33:® 33' 30", ^3' 30" fouth latitude, and a degree weft of the meridm De 
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Afuera de Juan Fernandes, we obferved the winds to fliift from /outh to fouth-weft. 
Accordingly we altered our courfe, fteered eaft and eaft-fouth-eaft till the 31ft day, 
when weYound ourfelves in the latitude of 36° 23' and about fifteen or twenty leagues 
north-weft of the bay of Conception. But the weather, which had been the fame alfo 
the day preceding, was fo hazy, that we could not fee the other frigate. Sometimes 
indeed we difcerped the colours, but without having any fight either of the hull or 
maft*. This was however fufficient to affure us that they were within half a cannon 
fliot of each other. This, and our being fomething to leeward of the bay, obliged us 
to ftand to fome diftance. oft' to fea; and thus we kept along the coaft without venturing 
to approach it till the'5th, when at half an hour after nine in the morning, the weather 
cleared up, and gave us fight of Cape Carnero, bearing fouth-fouth-eaft ten or twelve 
leagues: and the middle part of Santa Maria, north-eaft one quarter northerly. We 
crouded all fail towards the latter, and at eleven the frigates lay-to. Cape Kumena 
bearing fouth one quarter eafterly diftance four leagues, and Cape Lavapies eaft one 
quarter north-eaft, diftance two leagues. The fouth point of the illand of Santa Maria 
bore north-eaft four leagues diftant, the nortli point of the fame illand north-north-eaft 
and a large rock without, north one quarter eafterly. Here we fent our long-boat with 
orders to go betwixt the iflands apd the continent, and take a furvey of it, and then 
join us in Conception bay. Accordingly the frigates got under fail at twelve at noon, 
with a frefh gale at fouth-fouth-eaft and foon after came to an anchor in the faid bay. 

Don George Juan, from his reckoning, concluded that the ifland of Santa Maria, 
which lies in 37° 3' fouth latitude, was 7' 10' eaft of the illand De Afuera de Juan 
Fernandes. Whereas I differed 0° 14' from him, making it only 6“ 56'. 

To the north-weft of this illand, at the diftance of a league and a half, is a lofty 
fteep r»^ck with feveral fmaller at its foot; and one league and a half farther to fea- 
vard, alfo on the north-weft fide of thejfland, is a*lhoai, which, though we at this 
time,faw no breakers on it, we took care to keep at a proper diftance. ‘And in my 
feconJ voyage, in the year 1744, I had a clear view of it, for I not only faw the 
breakers, it being then low-water and the fea running high, but alfo a reef of rocks 
at the water’s edge. The country ‘pilots have alTured me, that by fteering in the 
middle between this lhallow and the rock, there is a very fafe channel, having in 
moft parts fifty or fixty fathom water. 

In my fecond voyage above-mentioned, on board a French frigate called La Deliv- 
rance, in the latitude of 36° 54' and 2° 24' weft of the illand of Santa Maria, about 
half an hour after makmg our obfervations, we unexpeftedly found ourfelves, in a 
traft of thick water of a yellowilh colour; which, naturally occafioning a great fur- 
prife, we ftarted from the table, being then at dinner, and haftened up to the quarter¬ 
deck. It was nov!;, too late to put the fhip about; Ihe being in the very centre of it. 
I'his flioal, as it appeared to us, ftrelched near two leagues from north to fouth, and 
was about fix or eight hundred toifes over from eaft to weft. The colour of the water 
was of fo d|gep a yellow, that, after Providence had happily carried ns through it, we 
could eafily difli^guilh it at a confiderable diftance. I muft ovm, our conftemation 
was fuch, from our concluding we were on a ftioal, as there was d the appearance 
of it, that we had no thoughts of bringing the frigate-to, till we had got our founding 
line in order. In fome parts the water was of a deeper yellow, as being more- 

t 

* ^is I fuppofe is a miftake, and ought to" be read thus i fometimes we faw the looming of the fails,, 
but could not perceive the hull. A. ' l| 
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fhallow. In others we could percave rays of fea or green water, intermixed with 
that of the * No chart has taken any notice of it; nor was it indeed before 
known to anj^ of the pilots of thefe feas, as they themfelves acknowledged! notwith- 
ftanding their repeat^ voyages. We Ihould therefore have been guilty of a great 
indifference with regard to the public fafety, had we ileglefted to have given this ac¬ 
count of it. 

The general winds, between the iflands of Juan Fernandes anS this place, are the 
fame as thofe which reign in the gulph ; and which have been already defcribed; but 
the currents are different, fetting north-weft ;^and this becodes the more perceivable 
in proportion as you approach nearer to the coaft. From" the illand De Tierra de 
Juan Fernandes caftward, the water is greenifh, and weftward blueifh. This I have 
myfelf obl'erved feveral times, even when not in fight of the illand; and alfo that the 
colour of the water changes with the meridian. Between tiie iflands and the continent 
I have frequently feen the water fpouted up by the whales ; an appearance which has 
been often taken for breakers. 

Within twenty or thirty leagues of the coaft, we met with large flights of curlews ; 
but this diftance is the utmoft limit of their excurfions. 'fhefe birds are of a middling 
bignefs, moftly white except the breaft and upper part of the wings, which are of a 
rofe colour. Their heads are proportionate to their bodies, but their bill very long, 
flender and crooked j and as I'luall at the root as at the point. They fly in vaft troops, 
and confequently are eafily kn< wn. 

The coafts in general of this lea, from Guayaquil to the fouthward, are very diffi¬ 
cult to be feen, except in fuinmer time, being the wdiole winter covered with fuch 
thick fogs, that no objeft can be difeerned at half a league iliftance. And this dan¬ 
gerous hazinefs extends often Kj the diftance of fifteen or twenty leagues oll'-to fea. 
But during the night, and till abo^it ten or eleven in the morning, the fog is only on 
the land. ‘At that time it moves farther to feaward, with a prodigious denfitv^ re- 
fembling a wall, totally concealing every objed on the other fide of it; and the cautious 
mariner forbears to make his way through it, being uncertain whether he ffiall meet 
with clearer weather, as he approaches nearer to the coaft. 

Thefe winter fogs on the coaft of Chili, feeiu to be occafioned by the north winds; 
they being obferved always to thicken when thofe winds blow, and though the atmo- 
fphere be clear when the wind fhifts to that quarter, it is inftantaneoufly filled with 
thofe vapours; which continue without any diminution, till the fimth winds fet in, and 
have blown frefh for two or three days fucceflively. But as in winter they are ufually 
interrupted by the winds at north-weft and fouth-weft, thefe vapours, fo inconvenient to 
commerce, are feldom totally difperfed ; and it is a common phrafe among the mariners 
of thefe parts, that the north is a filthy wind on account of the disagreeable vapours, 
with which it is loaded, and the fouth is a cleanly wind, fweeping thefe nuifances from 
the coaft and country, and purifying the air. 1 call thefe winter fogs, as they are 
equally common all along the coaft from the parallel of twenty to the equmox, where 
no north winds are known. And as I have already related of Liny all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the coaft live, during the winter, in a perpetual fqg. 
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I fliall conclude this chapter, with a table of the variations of the ’needle obferved 
in ray fecond voyage, in the frigate DeliYrance, from Callao to Conc^tioa Bay. 


South Latitude. 

Longitude from 
Callao. 

Variations, aud 
their Kinds. 


Minutes. 

Pegrera. Minutes. 

Degrees. 

Minuics. 

. 22 


35 » 

03 

7 

58 E 

*5 

37I 

349 

5 * 

9 

22 

28 

27 

348 

46 

9 

42 

32 

10 

350 

45 i 

9 

58 

32 

52I 

35 * 

i 4 i 

9 

06 

33 

5*1 

352 

32 

: 0 

00 

35 

06 

354 

39 f 

11 

10 

36 

57 

000 

47 f 

11 

*5 


Don George Juan, who failed frdm Callao, with the Delivrance, as commander of 
the L)*?;, another French frigate, made the following obfervations 


South Latitude. 

Longitude from 
Callao. 

VariatiotiB, and 
their Kinds. 

Degrees. 

Minutos. 

Degrees. 

Minutes. 

_ 

Degrees. 

Minutes. 

12 

06 

000 

00 

. 8 

52 E 

1 12 

5 ° 

359 

00 

7 

48 

i 23 

00 

35 ° 

00 

6 

00 

25 

30 

349 

*5 

5 

00 

27 

00 

348 

30 

5 

*5 

30 

45 

349 

00 

6 

00 

j 33 

30 

352 

* 20 

7 

10 

1 Without the Ifland of Juan Fernandes. 

i 

1 33 

50 

356 

00 

8 

30 

1 33 


coo 

00 

10 

30 

33 

45 

002 

00 

10 

45 


On the Coaft of Valparaifo. 


1 33 

20 

1'005 

00 

1 *2 

30 


The fenfible difference between thefe variations arofe from the uiiference of the 
needles, Cly which they were obferved ; and the reafons for that difference have been 
confidered in ;jnother place. , 

The dSierence of- the meridians between Callao and Conception, appears from the 
feries of obfervations made by us at Lima, and thofe by Father Feuillee, at the fame 
pla(%, to be 3® 58.', Which Js the eaftern diffance of Conception from Callao, ;^et%i 
the maps of this country, it is placed eight or nine degrees to the eallward, a miftake 
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prpceteding from a want of attention in the pilots in obferving the dire£Uon of the cur¬ 
rents ; and as thefe carry the fhip towards the fouth-weft, the pilots, when in the offing, 
begin to compute their diftance from the coaft. But this being in reality mifeh greater 
than that given by the rhumb, they are afterwards under a neceffity of fteering towards 
the eaft, and thence their reckoning makes the port farther to the eaftward than it 
really is; and the currents running foinetimcs with a greater velodty than at others, 
pilots often differ in placing the meridian^of Conception, fo that very few at firft make 
the Cape, though affifted by that chart, which*thcy confider as the beft. For all thefe 
draughts are laid down from the falfe conclufiens of erroneous journals, no allowance 
Slaving been made for the fetting of the currents. The difference of latitude proves, 
beyond contradidion, the reality of the currents, and the degree of their velocity, as 
I have already noticed. 

On the 26th of January, the Efperanaa, a Spanifli frigate, commanded by Don 
Pedro de Mendinucta, came to an anchor in the harbour of Talcaguano, after her voy¬ 
age from Monte-Video in the river of Buenos Ayres, round Cape Horn, which flie had 
performed indixty-fix days. On our arrival at Puerto Tome, an officer came on board 
the Belin, the very fame night we came to an anchor; and the day following, being 
the fixth of February, our two frigates Joined the F.fperanza at Talcaguano, and form¬ 
ed a little fquadron under the command of Don Pedro de Mendinucta, according to 
orders from the Viceroy, who had received an account that the I'ifpcranza lay ready at 
Monte*Video, to proceed on her voyage that fummer into the South Sea, and that Com¬ 
modore Don Jofeph Pizarro, with other officers, were travelling over-land to Santiago 
de Chili j which he had reached at the time of our arrival. 


CHAP. V. — Defeription of the 'City of Conception, in the Kingdom of Chili j with an 
Account of its Commerce, and the Fertility of the Country. -ji* 

CONCEPTION, otherwife called Penco, was firft founded by Captain Pedro de 
'Valdivia, in the year 1550. But the powerful revolts of the Indians of Arauco and 
Tucapel, obliged its inhabitants to remove to Santiago. They cannot, however, be 
charged, with having quitted their fettlement, till they had been defeated feveral times 
by the Indians, in one of which they loft the above-mentioned Pedro tic Valdivia, who, 
as governor of that kingdom, was commander-in-chief of the forces employed in the 
conqueft of it. The fame unhappy fate alfo attended Francifeo de Villagra, who, as 
Valdivia’s lieutenant-general, had fucceeded in the command, Thefe misfortunes, and 
the fuperiority of the allied Indians, obliged the Spaniards to abandon Conception. 
The inhabitants, however, being defirous of poffefting again their plantations in the 
neighbourhood of that city, and of which they ufed to make fuch large profits, peti¬ 
tioned the audience of Lima for leave to return to their original city; but had foon 
fufficient caufe to repent of not having exerted their induftry in improving the place 
whither they retired j the Indians, on the firft notice that the Spaniplb were returned 
to the city, forming a powerful alliance under a daring loader, called Lautaro, took by 
ftorm a finall fort, which was the whole defence of the city, and put all to the fwordj 
except a fmall number who had fortunately efcaped to Santiago. Some time after, 
Don Gracia de Mendoza, fon to the Viceroy de Mendoza, Marqyis of^Caijlte, arriv¬ 
ing as go||?nor of Chili, with a body of forces fufficient for making head againft the 
.Indians, reftored the inhabitants of Conception to their former poffeflions, with the 
greateft apparent fecurity. But the year 1603 gave birth fo a new and more gaieral 
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confederacy, by which means Conception, La Imperia, and Baldivia, with fix finaller 
places, were deftpoyed; being the greateft part of the places in this kingdom. Con- 
ception, however, received frefli fucceurs, the city was again repaired, and has con- 
tinned ever fince. 

Its latitude, according to an*obfervation we made in the year 1744, at Talcaguana, 
which lies exaftly eaftand weft with the city,' is 36® 43' 15" fouth, and its longitude 
^om the meridiah of Teneriff, according to Father Fevillce, 303'’ 18' 30". The city 
is built on the fouth-weft ftiore of a beautiful bay, on an uneven fandy ground, and on 
a finall declivity, haying* a liitle river nibning through it. The city, in its extent, is 
fcarce equal to one of th'e fourth clafs. The deftrudlion it fuffered in the dreadful 
earthquake of 1730, occafioued all the houfes to be built low, though it had before 
been fubjeft to thefe hidden convulfions of nature. This was, however, the laft of 
thofe remarkable for their melancholy confcquences, which extended to Santiago, the 
capital of the kingdom, which was involved in the fame ruin. On the 8th of July, at 
one in the morning, the firft emotions were felt, and the concuflions increafing, the fea 
retreated to a confiderable diftance ; but in a fmall time returned fo im^tuoufly, and 
with fuch a fwell, that it overflowed the whole city, and the neighbouring countries. 
In this fudden calamity, the inhabitants had no other afylum than the neighbouring 
eminences. This inundation was'foon fucceeded by three or four fhocks; ^d, at 
about four in the morning, a little before day-break, the concuflions returned with the 
moft tremendous violence, demolilhing the few buildings which had withftood the firft 
fliocks, and the rapid motion of the fea. 

The houfes are all either of topias, or mud walls, or adoves, unburnt tricks; but 
covered with tiles. The churches are fmall and mean | the fame may be faid of the 
Francir-'an, Auguftine, and Dominican convents, as well as thofe belonging to the far¬ 
thers of Mercy: but the college of Jefuits is not wholly deliitute of elegance, being 
well Jituilt, and of a tolerable architecture. ,, 

Th*. political government of this city confifts of a corregidor, nominated by the King, 
and who is at the head of the ordinary alcaldes arid the regidorcs. During the vacancy 
of this poll, the duty is performed by the prefident of Chili, who is governor, and 
captain-general of the whole kingdom, and prefident of the audience of Santiago, on 
which, as its capital. Conception is dependent. The court of audience was originally 
eftabliflied in the latter, and continued there fropi the year 1567 to 1574; but the 
danger and difturbances, occafioned by the frequent revolts of the Indians, caufed it 
for a while to be fupprefled, and afterwards to be removed to the city of Santiago* 
The prefident is, however, obliged to refide fix months of the year at Conception, that? 
he may attend carefully to the military concerns of the frontiers, fee rhat the forts be 
in a good condition, and well provided with every thing, in order to keep the Indians 
of Arauco iii awe, and that the military forces are iu good order, and w^ell difciplined^ 
and always in readinefs to repel any attempts of the Indians, provided they fliould eves 
abandon their dread of the Spanilh troops. During the other fix months, whan the 
governor refidoyit Santiago, he acts in a very diflerent charadcr j hearing ’complaints» 
redrefling gritwHices, and adminiftering Jullice, that this tribunal may receive the 
greater dignity from his prefence. Here is alfo a chamber of financco, at the head of 
which is an accountant and treal'urer. Befides which, Conception has likewife all the 
other courts and offices ufual iu the cities of South America. 

As all* the inhabitants of the tow'iis, villages, and country, within the jurifdidion of 
Conception, form different bodies of militia, fome of which arc in pay, and all muft 
be ready on any fudden alarm, there is, befides the cofeegidor, a Maeftja de CarrilpQ, 
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who commands in all the militiary affairs without the city; but we fliall have occalion 
to mv^a farther account of his duty in the fequel. 

This city at firft belonged to the diocefe of Imperial j but that being ruined by the 
perpetual incurfions of the Indians, the epifcopal fee was removed to Conception, and 
the chapter changed. It is now a fuffragan of Lima, and has a chapter confifting of a 
bifiiop, dean, archdeacon, and two prebendaries. ■ 

The jurifdidipn of Conception extends from the river Maulc on the coaft north of 
the city to Cape Lavapies. It has few villages j but the whole country is full of feats, 
farms, and cottages. 

The inhabitants confifl: of Spaniards and Meftizos, who in 'colour arc hardly diftin- 
guifhable from the former; both being very fair, and fome have even frefti com¬ 
plexions. The goodnefs of the climate, together with the fertility of the country,, 
have drawn hither many Spanilh families, both Creoles and Europeans, who.live toge¬ 
ther in that harmony and friendfhip, which fhould be an example to the other parts 
of thefe provinces; where the comforts of fociety are greatly leffened by the feuds 
arifing from a mean pride and jealoufy. The men in general are well-fhaped and 
robufl, and the women handfome. Their cuftoms and drefs are a kind of com¬ 
pound of thofe of Lima and Quito, but more nearly refemble the latter, except that 
the men ufe, inftead of a cloak, a poncho, which' is made in the form of a quilt, 
about two yards and a half or three in length, and two in breadth, having an open¬ 
ing in the middle juft fufficient to put their head through, the reft hanging down 
on all fides. This is their drefs in all weathers, whether walking or riding. The 
peafants, whom they call Guafos, never pull it off but when they go to reft, tucking 
it up in fuch a manner, that both their arms and whole body are at full liberty either 
for labour or diverlion. This is an univerfal garb among all ranks when they.ride on 
horfeback, an exercife very comrtion here; and the women are particularly famous 
for their Ikill in horfemanfhip. 

This drefs, though fo plain and uniform in itfelf, ferves to diftinguifli the rank and 
quality of the wearer ; as its price is proportional to the work on it. Sorlie wear i^ 
as a covering, fome for decency, and others for Ihew. Accordingly if thofe of the 
common people coft only four or five dollars, others have ftood the owners in an 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred. This difference arifes from the finenefs of the 
ffuff", or from the laces and embroidery with which they are decorated. They are of 
a double woollen ftuff, manufactured by the Indians, and generally of a blue colour, 
embroidered with red or white, fometimes indeed the ground is white, embroidered 
with blue, red, and other colours. 

The peafants are furprifingly dexterous in managing the ndofe and lance; and it is 
very feldom, that, though on full fpeed, they mifs their aim with the former. Accord¬ 
ingly thefe are their chief arms, and they will halter a wild bull with the fame agility 
as any other creature ; nor could a man, however cautious, avoid being taken in their 
noofe. I ffiall relate an inftance of their addrefs, with regard to an Eftgliffiman whom 
we knew at Lima. He was in the long-boat of a privateer, then lyigg in Conceptioa 
bay, intending to land at Talcaguano, with a view of plundering the neighbouring 
villages; but a body of the country militia made to the fhore in order to oppofe them. 
Upon this, the Englilh fired upon them with their mufquetry, imagining that would 
be fufficient to put them to flight, and thus the place be open for them to land. 
They had no fooner difcharged their pieces, than one of the peafan'ts, thougK the boat 
was at a confiderable diftance,'threw his noofe, and notwithftanding all in the boat threw 
themfelves oft their focra, he noofed the above-mentioned perfon, pullitig him out of 
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' the boat with the greateft rapidity ; whilft the others, inftead of endeavouring to fave 
him, in their fright thought of nothing but how to get out of danger as foon as poffi- 
ble. It was the*Englifliman’s good fonune not to be ftrangled or killed by the bruifes 
he received, the flip-knot having paflfed from one ftioulder under the oppofite arm, fo 
that he recovered in a few days.*. 

As it is very'feldom that they mifs, and are obliged, on haltering a creature, to 
draw the knot, at the fame time that they throw the nool'e, they clap fpurs to their 
horfe, and put him on Ir's full fpeed ; that the creature is lb far from having time to 
difengage itfclf, that ut iS no fooner caught than difabled. This is alfo one of the 
weapons, if I may give it that name, ufed in their private quarrels, defending them- 
felves with a lance of a middling length. And their addrefs <m thefe occafions is fo 
very remarkable, that very often, after a long dilpute, in which both parties arc heartily 
tired, they part, with no other hurt than a few bruifes. This is alfo the method 
they take to fatisfy their revenge, endeavouring to halter the objeft of their hatred, 
either as he runs from them, or is not apprized of their intention. In this cal'e the 
only^refource in an open country, on feeing him with his noofe in his hand, is, to 
throw onefelf on the ground, keeping the legs and arms as clofo to the furface as 
poffible, that the rope may have no room to get under any part. The perlbn may alfo 
fave himfelf by (landing clofe to a tree, and, if in the (Ireet, by placing himfell againft 
the wall. A fmall diftance, that is, under ten or fifte,en paces, partly renders their 
dexterity iifeffeilual; but there is very great danger of being entangled when the 
diftance is thirty or forty. The noofes, or halters, are thongs of a cow’s hide, cut 
round the fkin, and of a proper breadth. Thefe thongs they twift, and work with fat, 
till they are of a proper degree of fupplencfs; but fo Itrong, that though when twifted 
they are not larger than the little finger, yet they hold the wildeft bull when its efforts 
to efcape would break a rope of hemp of much larger, dimenfions. * 

The climate of this city is not effentially diii'erent from that of the greateft part of 
Europe. Winter is indeed foniething colder than in the fouthtrn provinces of Spain, 
but milder than thofe of the northern; and the fummer heats proportionably. In 
winter the inhabitants feem to be little incommoded by the north winds, and in 
fummer the heats arc moderated by the cooling breezes from the fouth. The‘heat is 
however greater in the city than in the adjacent country, occafioned chiefly by the 
different difpofition of the ground, being interfered by various rivers, fome of which 
are very large, as the Arauco and the Biobio. The latter of which, at a league above its 
mouth, is very near four leagues in breadth. It may, however, in fummer be forded, 
but not without danger; in the winter it is pafl'ed in balzas. At the fouthern banks 
of the riYer, the territories of the wild Indians begin, and near the faioe ((tore towards 
that part are the chain of frontier forts, of which a farther account will be given in the 
fequel. The country of this jurifdiftion confifts principally of extenfive plains, the 
Cordillera being at a confiderable diftance to the eaftward, and the whole fpace 
between it and the fea-coaft, one entire and uniform plain, interrupted only by a few 
eminences, whiofe4.are an ornament to the country, and render the perJ'peftive of it the 
more agreeable. 

The great affinity between this climate and that of Spain is evident from its produfts, 
though there is a remarkable diflference with regard to their goodnefs and plenty, in 
both whiejt this country has greatly the advantage. The trees and plants of all kinds 
have their regular feafons, embellilhing the fields with their verdure, entertaining the 
fight with their various flowers and bloflbms, and gratifying the palate with their 
delicious fruits. It is needlefs to mention that the times of the feafon muft be oppofite, 
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confequently the winter* in Spain is their fummer, and the autumn of the former, the 
fpring of the latter. In faying that this country produces the fame corn and fruits 
as Spain, I do not mean thole of the moft fdurhern parts; for neither fugar-canes, 
oranges, nor lemons thrive here. Nor is it well adapted to olive-yards, though fome 
olives are produced here. But the fruits cultivated *in the centre of Spain are the 
fame with thofe produced here in a moil aftonifhing plenty, wheat and other grain 
generally producing an hundred fold. I lliall here relate an inftance I myfelf faw and 
examined at Talcaguano, in a garden near the fea-fide, at a place called the Morro, 
very little more than a quarter of a league from the harboiir. Among feveral Italks 
of wheat that had grown there without culture, 1 faw one whofe Hem was not more 
than a foot from the ground, but from its knots there afterwards fprung fo many 
flalks, as produced thirty-four ears *, the large!! of which were near three inches in 
length, and the leaft not l^fs than two. The mafter of the houfc obl’erving that I 
viewed this produdion of nature with aftonifhment, told me that it was nothing extra¬ 
ordinary, for though the grain in the ground commonly fown, did not often attain 
fuch a luxuriancy, it was common for each flalk to produce five or fix ears. This 
information raifed my curiofity; and I met with fo many inflances afterwards, that my 
furprife at feeing the ftalk juil mentioned was greatly abated ; as from the moifture, 
advantageous expofure, and richnefs of the foil, a much greater produce might natu- 
Tally be expelled than in the ground conilantly fown. 

The great plenty of wheat here is fufficiently indicated by its price y a meafure 
weighing fix arobas and fix pounds, being ufually fold for eight or ten rials. Yet lor 
W'ant of a market, though at fo low a price, no more is fown than is neceflary for home 
confumption; and thence a great part of the countr)' lies fallow. 

Here are vines of feveral kinds, and which vie with the wheat in exubcranc*. They 
are alfo, both v^th regard to therrichnefs and llavour of their grapes, efteemed beyond 
any produced in Peru. Mol! of them arc red. A fort of Mufcadel is alfo made here, 
whofe flavour far exceeds any of the kind made in Spain. The grapes grow moflly in 
efpaliers, and not on detached vines. In this rtfpeft alfo, as in the wheat,* large trafts 
of ground are totally neglected, for though its produce is fo confiderable, the buyers 
are fo'few, that the vineyards do not anfwer even the ex pence of cultivation; 

'I’hc chief ufe made of thefe rich lands hy the owners is, the fattening of oxen, goats 
and fheep. And this is the principal employment of greateft part of the inhabitants of 
the country of all ranks, and univcrfally of the lower clafs. As foon as the horned cat¬ 
tle are fattened in thefe luxuriant pailures, and the proper leafon arrived, four or fivq 
hundred, and even more, according to the largcnefs of the farm, are flaughtcred. They 
take out the fiit, melt it into a kind of lard, there called Grafla ; and buccaneer or dry 
the flefli in fmoke; but the greateft profit arifes from the hide, the tallow, and the 
graflfa, a fufficient proof of their prodigious fatnefs when killed. But an idea of the fer¬ 
tility of this country may be befl: formed from the value of a live bead, which, when fit 
to be killed, maybe purchafed for four dollars; a price valtly beneath that in any 
other part of India; and may be fuflicient to remove the unjuft reproach of the 
poverty of this province. For were the induftry of the people equal to the fertility of 
the foil, this kingdom would be the moi! opulent of any in America. 

The manner of llaughtering the beafts renders it a favourable diverfion to the perfons 
employed in performing it, and it muft be owned that their dexterity is really furprifing. 
The cattle intended to be killed are drove into an inclofure. At the gate are the Guafos 

* This fpecies of wlieat is called Triticum /pica muhipUci, and is cultivated in Italy and Sicily. 
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on horfeback with their fpears two or three toifes in length, and at one end a very (harp 
piece of fteel in the form of a half moon, the points of which are about a foot diftant 
from each other. Every thing being ready, the gate of the inclofure is opened, and a 
beaft turned out, which naturally betakes itfelf to flight, but is immediately purfued by 
a guafo, who, without checking* his horfe, hamftrings it in one leg, and then immedi¬ 
ately in the other. He then alights, and having difpatched his capture, Ikins it, takes 
out the tallow, thd fat for the grafla, and cuts up the flefli for faking'and drying. This 
done he wraps up the tallow in the hide, and loading it on his horfe, carries it to the 
farnr; returning again f>j«- the flefli. After this he fets out on another expedition. 
Sometimes they turn out at' once as many beads as there are guafos ready to kill them. 
And this is the daily exetcife till all the cattle apjiointed for that year’s flaughtcr are 
difpatched. An European is furprifed not only at their dexterity in hamftringing the 
bead, when both arc on full fpeed, but alfo to fee one man alone go through the whole 
work in fuch a reguhir method and great difpatch. If the bead be fvvifter than his 
horfe, the guafo has recourfe to his noofe, and halters him by throwing it either about 
his neck, or round one or two of his legs, according as opportunity oilers, and by that 
meads fecurcs him.' 'I'hen if a tree be near at hand, he gives the end of the thong two 
or three turns round the trunk, and the whole dildculty of killing the bead is over. 

The tallow is wrapt up in the hid6s, and in this manner carried to the city for fale; 
the grafla is melted into bags of fliccp-lkins; the flefli, after being cut into thin dices, 
is faked, and this is what they'call rafl'agear j afterwards it is buccaneered or dried in 
the fmoke*, and fold. The hides they tan, and make from them a mod excellent 
leather, efpecially for the foies of lliocs'l. Goats alfo, as we have already obferved, are 
fattened and turn to good account. Their tallow nearly refcmbles that of the ox, and 
the Cordovan leather made of their dtins fimpafles every thing of that kind made in any 
part of the whole kingdom of Peru. , 

All other provifions and grain are in the fame plenty, turkeys, geefe, anj all kinds 
of poukry are fold at a remarkable low price, great numbers of them being bred all 
over the country, with little care and no expehce. Wild fowls alfo are very common, 
among which are canelones, and others deferibed among the birds found in the defects 
of Quito, though thefe are not fo large, and more like the bandarrias as they ar^ there 
called. Here are alfo wood-pigeons, turtle-doves, partridges, fnipcs, woodcocks, and 
royal cirapicos, &c. And with regard to thefe, the air may be faid to vie with the fer¬ 
tility of the earth. 

Among the birds I mud not omit one of a very fingular kind, and found all over the 
country. The natives call thefe birds difpertadores, awakeners, from their giving notice 
to others of the approach of any danger. On hearing the noife of the approach of any 
creature, whether nian or bead, or feeing them within a fmall didance, they rife from 
the ground, and make a loud chattering not unlike that of a magpye; continuing the 
noife, and flying about in the air over the objeft which caefed the alarm. This is un- 
derdood by the birds thereabouts, who immediately rife, and by that means efcape the 
danger. 

This bird is about the fize of a middling fowl, its plumage black and white, has a 
thick neck, the head fometliing large, ereft, and beautifully adornta with a tuft of 
feathers; its eyes are large, fliarp and lively; its bill well proportioned, fl;rong, and a 

little curved. On the fore part of their wings are two fpurs, about an inch in length, 

•• • 

* They dry it in the fun, by which it attains a rufty colour, and appears as though it had been dried 
in fmoke. A. • ' * 

f They tan thin leather with the bark of the mangrove tree. A. 

ol 
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of a reddifli tint towards the root, and their points refembling thofe of a cock, being very 
hard and lharp. Thefe are the weapons they make ufe of againft the other birds, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of prey, as hawks, and others of»that kind, which probably abound the 
more in this country, from the great variety of prey it aftords them. 

Among the finging birds is the goldfinch, in every particular refembling thofe of 
Spain, except a fmall variation in its plumage. There arc hehdes others proper to this 
country, and met with in all the cold climates, particularly the piches, which are fome- 
thing larger thSn fparrows. I’hey are of a brown colour, fpotted with black, except 
their breaft, which is of a mofl beautiful red, and fome feathers ,of the fame colour in 
their wings, intermixed with others of a bright yellow. Atnidft all the fertility of this 
country, the only infeds are the niguas or piques; and though foino fuakes are found 
in the fields and woods, tfieir bite is not dangerous. Neither are the country peafants 
under any apprehenfion from ravenous beads; fo that nature may be faid to pour her 
treafures on this country, without blending them with the ufual inconveniences. 

The fruits which mollly abound in Chili, are of the fame kind as thofe known in 
Europe j its cherries in particular are large, and of a fine tafte. 'I'he ftrawberries are 
of two kinds, one called frutillas, and are larger than thofe of Quito, wanting Utile of 
being equal to a hen’s egg in magnitude. The other, which in fize, colour and tafte, 
perfedly referable thofe of Spain, grow wild, on the fide of the eminences with which 
the plains are interfperfed. And here alfo grow all kind of flowers, without any other 
culture than that of benign nature. * 

Among the remarkable herbs, of which many are medicinal, and others applied to 
divers ufes, is the panque, of great fervice in tanning leather. It abounds every where, 
and grows to about four or five feet from the ground. The principal Item, which is ol 
a foft fubftance, is betwixt four and five Relies in diameter, and about two feet and a 
half in height, feparating there into feverm branches, bearing round, ferrated, rough, 
and thick .leaves, and fo large that their diameter, when full grown, is feldom lefs than 
a foot and a half, and fometimes two feet. Before the plant is fit to be cut, when the 
leaves begin to turn red, the peafants make an incifion into the bark, and fuck the juice, 
which is very cooling and aftringent; but as foon as ever the leaf is obferved to turn 
white, .an indication of decay, they cut the plant down at the root, take oil’ the branche?, 
and divide the ftalk into Ihort pieces, which being dried in the fun make an excellent 
tan. 

Befides this rich variety of produdions on the furface of the earth, the country alfo 
abounds with valuable mines and quarries j particularly of Lapis lazuli and loaduone, 
copper equal to the beft of Europe; befides feveral of gold; but no advantage is de¬ 
rived from any; the inhabitants, contented with the plentiful enjoyment of all the ne- 
celTaries of life, extend their wilhes no farther, leaving to the curiofity and avarice of 
others, the laborious fearch after what the earth contains in its bowels. 

This kingdom of Chili feeras alfo to have been the firft country of.thofe famous 
horfes and mules mentioned in thq firft part. Indeed all thefe creatures found in Ame¬ 
rica owe their origin to fome imported from Spain. At prefent however, thofe of 
Chili furpafs not only thofe of the other parts of America, but even thofe of Spain, from 
idience they are derived. The horfes firft brought over might polfibly have been of the 
running kind, Spain ftill abounding in that fort. But it muft be owned, that greater 
care has been taken here of preventing the breed from being mixed with others of a 
lefs generous fpecies; and by this means they greatly exceed thofe' of ^ain J for with¬ 
out any other incentive than their own inclinaSon, before they will fu^r any other to 
get before them, they will exert their utmoft ftrength; and at the feme time their 
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motion is fo eafy, that the rider is not the leaft fatigued. In beauty and gracefulnefs 
they are not inferior to the famous Andelufian horfes, and at the fame time full of fpi- 
rit. Accordingly they are every whe/e fo highly valued, that a more acceptable prefent 
cannot be made to a perfon of the greateft diftindion, than one of thtfe hearts. Many 
purchafe them for parade, and "befides their being common all over the kingdom, they 
have been fent even to Quito. The great demand for them, and confequently their 
high price, has liiduced the inhabitants of feveral countries to attempt the breeding of 
them; but none are equal to thofe of Chili. 

The commerce at Ctmeeption might be confiderably increafed, were the country, 
which is far from being the cafe, inhabited in any proportion to its fertility and extent; 
but for want of a fufficient number of hands, their commerce is at a very low ebb, con¬ 
fiding almoft entirely in provifions, wine, &c. and this is fo fmall, that it is chiefly 
carried on by only a Angle fhip coming once a*year to Callao to load with them, 
together with a few others trading to Chiloe and Baldivia, and in their return touch 
here. Their exports are tallow, grafla, cordovan, bend leather, excellent butter, 
wines, and dried fruits. The goods brought hither in exchange are the feveral forts 
of \^oollen rtufis from Quito, and others from Europe, iron, and mercury. Very few 
European goods are however imported ; for the people here not being remarkable for 
their riches, ufe only home-made rtuflfs and bays, which, though extremely good, are 
in no great quantity. The commerce carried on between the inhabitants of Chili, and 
the Arauco Indians, fhall be Mentioned in its proper place. 


CHAP. VI. — Defeription of Conception Bay., its Roads or Harbours, Fijh, Ssfr. and 
the fmgular Mines of Shells in its Neighbourhood. 

THE bay of Conception, befides its excellent bottom, is of fuch an extdht, as not 
to be t ualled by any on the whole coart. For from Tierra-Firma, north and fouth, 
its length is nearly three leagues and a half, and its breadth from eaft to weft, almoft 
three leagues, being the diftance betwixt the harbour of Talcaguano, and the^Cirillo 
Verde, or little green mountsun, fituated near the city; from whence its breadth is 
contraaed by the ifland of Quinquina, which, lying in the mouth of it, forms two 
entrances, of which that on the eaft fide is the fafeft, being two miles m breadth, and 
accprdingly frequented by moft rtiips. The weft entrance is between the ifland and 
TalcaguMo point, and is near half a league in breadth. In the prindpal entrance of 
this bay is thirty fathom water, which depth afterwards decreafes to eleven and ten, 
till within about a mile of the fliore, oppofite to the entrance. '1 he weftern, though 
the many rocks and breakers in it make it appear very dangerous, has a channel with 
water fufficient for the largeft Ihip, the depth being at firft thirty fathom, and never 
lefsthan eleven ; it is fituated in the middle of the entrance, that is, at an equal diftance 
between the rocks which projed about a quarter o# a league from Talcaguano point 

mhin^^thTbay are three roads or harbours, where fhips anchor: hr though the 
bottom be every where clear, it is only in one of thefe three ^aces fhips can ride in 
fafety, being no where elfe fheltered from the wind. The firft, called Puerto Tome, 
Uqs eaft and weft with the north point of Quiriquina, contiguous to the coaft of 1 lerra 
Firma. The anchoring place is about half a league diftant from^ the land, m about 
twelve fathom water.. * But this road is only ufed when fhips c 5 me in during the night, 
yoL. MV. ‘ 4 R 
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it being difficult to reach either of the other two before day light, as feveral tacks mull 
be made for that purpofe. 

In this bay the principal port is that of Talcagbano. It is properly an elbow, and 
bears fouth-fouth-weft from the fouth point of Quiriquina. This is by far the molt fre¬ 
quented, Ihips in general anchoring here, having nor only better ground than any 
other part of the bay, but are in fome meafure Iheltered from the north winds. Whereas 
at Cirillo Verdto they He expofed, not only to thefe, but alfo to the'fouth winds, the 
land which Ihomd intercept them being low. Belides, the bottom is of a loofc mud, 
fo that the anchors in a hard gale of wind generally come homu ; and confequently the 
ihips in great danger of being Itranded on the coaft. From thefe inconveniences it may 
be concluded, that the only Ihips which anchor here, are fuch as happen to be in thole 
parts in the midll of fummer, and are in hafte to take in their loading, for which this 
road is moll convenient, as being neareli: the city. 

Two rivers empty themfelves into this bay, one of which, paffing through the city of 
Conception, has thence the liune name ; the other is called St. Pedro. The firlt is 
the watering-place for Ihips anchoring at Cirillo Verde ; whereas thofe at Talcaguano 
fupply themfelves with that necelfary ffiiid from fome ftreams which fl(W from the* ad¬ 
jacent eminences; they eafily take on board a fufficient quantity of v^ cxnl, ('f which 
there is here plenty; as of all other neceffaries. 

Ships, before they enter the bay of Conception, endeavour to make the illand of 
Santa Maria, and then coaft along it, keeping at the fame time a good look-out for 
a reef of rocks which ftretches out almoft three leagues from the north-weft point; 
thence they continue their courfe, keeping at a little diilancc from the main, there being- 
no rocks but what are above water. After weathering the real of rocks on the 
illand of Santa Maria, they lleer direftly foi Talcaguano point, at thediftance «f about 
half a league ; from which feaward, is a rock called Quiebraollas, which muft be th« 
more carefully avoided as it is furrounded with llioals. There is, however, no danger, 
if the Ihip be not nearer than half a mile; indeed there is a fufficient depth of water 
within a cable’s length. After their being a-breaft of this rock, they fteer fcfr the north 
point of Quiriquina, off which lie two rocks, but the farthefl from the Ihore is only a 
quarter'of a league, and may be fafely approached within a Hone’s call. Both thefe 
rocks fwarm with fea-wolves, and as there is a fufficient depth of water all round them, 
there is no other danger in Handing near them, than what may be feen. 'I’here is 
indeed a necelfity for Handing near them, to avoid falling to leeward of the bay. After 
paffing them, the courfe is continued as near as poffible to the illand of Quinquina, 
taking care to avoid fome other rocks lying along the Ihore. 

As Ihips are generally obliged tto make feveral tacks in order to get into Conception 
bay, care muft be taken not to approach too near to the illand of Quinquina, either on 
the eaft or fouth fides ; for though the coaft is bold on the north and north-weft fides, 
there is a Ihoal on the fouth extending to a conftderable diftance from the Ihore. At 
a third part of the diftance betweA the road at Talcaguano, and the point of the fame 
name, is another Ihoal, running about half a league to the eaftward, iii the miildle of 
it is a ledge of rocks, whofe tops are dry at low water. .To avoid this Ihoal, though 
the thick water fufficiently indicates it, the bell way is, at entering the mouth of the 
bay with a land wind, to fteer direftly for the middle of a fj)ot of red earth on a moun¬ 
tain of a middling height, fuuated at the bottom of the bay, continuing this courfe till 
the Ihip is pall the Ihoal; and then fteer direftly for the houfes at 'Falcaguano, till 
within about half a mile from* the Ihore, which is the ufual anchoring place in five or 
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fix fathom water; Cape Harradura being covered by the ifland of Quinquina. The 
fame care is alfo ncceliary to avoid another reef of rocks, lying between the Morro and 
the coaft of 1 alcaguano; nor muft thfe Morro fide be approached too near, there being 
a fand ftretching all along from that reef of rocks to Cirillo Verde. The (hips riding 
at Talcaguano in the manner thuvS prefcribed, are Iheltered from the north wind ; but 
not entirely fo fro?!! the fea, which in thofe winds runs very high, and pours in through 
both entrances. M’he goodnefs of the bottom, however, fccurcs the (hip. During the 
force of thefe winds titerr is no poffibillty of landing on account of the ^at fea j but in 
fair weather, ever)' pJact^ is convenient for going on fliore. 

The country round the’ bay, particularly that between Talcaguano and Conception, 
within four or live leagues from the Ih. ■ , is noted for a very fmgular curiofity, namely, 
that at the depth ol half or three quaruis of a yard beneath the furface of the ground, 
is a ftnitum of fhtlls of different kinds, two or three toifes in thicknefs, and in fome 
places even more, without any intermixture of earth, one large fiiell being joined 
together by finaller, and which alfo fill the cavities of the larger. From thefe fhells 
all the lime ufed in building is made; and large pits are dug in the earth for taking 
out thofe Ihells, and calcining them. Were thefe ftrata of fhells found only in low and 
level places, this phseiiomenon would be more eafily accounted for by a fuppofiiion no 
ways improbable, namely, that thele parts were formerly covered by the fea, agreeably 
to an obfervation we made in our defeription of Lima. , But what renders it furprifing 
is, that the* like quarries’ of the fame kind of fhells are found on the tops of mountains 
in this country, fifty toifes above the level of the fea. I did not indeed perfonally 
examine the quarries on the higheft of thofe mountains, but was affured of their exifl- 
ence by perfons who had lime-kilns there; but I law them myfelf on the fiim- 
inits of others at the height of twenty toifes above the furface of the fea; and 
w'ts the more pleal'ed with the fight, as it appeared, to me a convincing proof of the 
univcrfality of the deluge. I am not ignorant that fome have attributed this to other 
caufos; but an unanfwerable confutation of their fubterfuge is, that the various forts 
of fhells which compofe thefe ftrata both in the plains and mountains, are the very fame 
with thofe found in the bay and neighbouring places. Among thefe Ihells are three 
fpecies very remarkable; the firft is called Choros, already mentioned in our defeription 
of Lima; the fecond is called Pies de BurroS, affes feet; and the third Bulgados: and 
thefe to me feem to preclude all manner of doubt that they were originally produced 
in that fea, from whence they were carried by the waters, and depofited in the places 
where they are now found. 

I have examined thefe parts with the clofefl attention, and found no manner of veftige 
of fubterraneous fires. No calcinations are to be met with on the furface of the 
earth, nor among the fhells; which, as I have already obferved, are not intermixed 
with earth ; nor are there Hones, or any other heterogeneous fubftances found among 
them. Some of thefe fhells are entire, others broken; as muff naturally happen in 
fuch a clofe compreffion of them, during fo long an interval of time. Tftis circum- 
ftance, however trifling it may appear to fome, may deferve the confideration of thofe 
-who have advanced the notiop, that fhells may be formed in the earth ’ fubterraneous 
fires, co-operating with the nature of the foil. 

The Pie de Burro has its name from the fifli inclofed in it, refembling, when taken 
out, the fpot of an^afs. 'Phis fifh is of a dark brown colour, firm and filaceous; it 
is an univalve, its mouth almofl circular, and its diameter about three inches. The 
bottom of the fliell is concave within, and convex without. The colour within is per¬ 
fectly white, the furface very finooth, the outfide fcabrous and full of tubercles. Its 
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thicknefs in every part is about four or five Imes; and being large, compad, and 
heavy, is preferred to all others for making lime. 

The bulgados, in the Canaries called bulgabs, are fnails, not at all differing in 
their form from the common; but larger than thofe of the fame name found'in 
gardens, being from two inches to two inches and a half in diameter. The (hell is 
alfo very thick, rough on the outfide, and of a dark brown colour j and next to the 
preceding mat ^ the beft lime. 

All thefe fpMes of Ihell-fifli are found at the Bottom of the fea in four, fix,, ten, and 
twelve fathom water. They are caught by drags; and what fe very remarkable is, that 
no Ihells, either the fame, or that have any refemblance to them, are feen either on the 
fhores continually walhed by the fea, or on thofe tracks which have been overflowed by 
an extraordinary tide. They adhere to a fea-plant, called Cochayuyo lake-herb, the 
Indians making no nominal diftinftions between the inland lakes and the fea, calling 
both cochas. This plant refembles the bejuco ; its diameter is about half an inch, and 
from its root to its extremity of an equal thicknefs. In length is from twenty to 
thirty toifes, producing at every eighteen inches, or fomething more, a leaf about a 
yard and a half or two yards in length; but the breadth, which is in every part the fame, 
does not exceed two or three inches. It is remarkably fmooth, which, together with a 
vifcid liquor, with which it is covered, gives it a very fine glofs. I’he fame may be faid 
of the ftem, which is extremely flexible, and ftrong. Its colour is of a pale green, but 
that of the leaves more vivid. This plant divides itfelf into feveral branches, equal in 
dimenfions to the main ftem. Thefe branches fucceflively produce others of the fame 
proportion ; fo that the produce of one Angle root covers a prodigious fpace. At the 
joints, where the branches fpring, are found this kind of fhell-lilh, where they both 
receive their nouriftiment, and propagate tfieir fpecies. The cx»emities of thefb cocha- 
yuyos float on the furface, and in.fome lakes, where the water has remained a long time 
undifturbed, form a kind of carpet. At the junfUon of thp ftalk of every leaf with the 
ftem, is a berry refembling a caper, but fomething larger, fmooth and gloffy on the fur- 
face, and exattly of the fame colour with the ftem. 

The feas on thefe coafts abound in excellent fifli, though not in fo great a degree as ^ 
thofe hear Juan Fernandes. Here are feen in particular a great number of whales, 
which come even into the bay ; alfo tunnyTifh and fea-wolves. Among the amphibious 
creatures, here is one known all along thefe coafts, and even at Callao. It is called 
Pajaro Nino, the bird-child. It in fome parts refembles a goofe, except that its neck 
and bill are not arched, and is fomething larger. It has a thick neck, a large head, and 
a ftrong fliort bill. Its legs very fmall, and in walking the body is in an ere£I pofition. 
Its wings arc fmall, cartilaginous, and nearly refemblc the fins of the feal. Its tail is fo 
fmall as hardly to be diftinguilhed ; its wings and whole body are covered with a fhort 
brown hair, like that of the fea-wolves, and generally full of white fpots, though fome 
are of other colours; fo that, upon the whole, the bird makes no difagreeable appear¬ 
ance. It .lives promifeuoufly either in the water or on land ; on the latter it is cafily 
taken, being very flow in its motions; but when attacked, bites feverely, though it is 
obferved never to be the firft aggreffor. 


CHAP. VII. — Deferipiion of the City of Santiago^ the Capital of the Kingdoin of Chili. 

AFTER giving an account of ail the cities and places of note through which we 
paffed, I muft not omit the capital of the kingdom of Chili. We had not indeed occa* 
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fion to vifit it perfonally ; but by the informations we received from perfons beft qualified 
to anfwer our enquiries, in the ports of its jurifdiaion, to which our affairs called us 
more than once, we are enabled to, gratify the curiofity of a rational reader. 

The city of Santiago, originally called Santiago de la Nueftra Eflremadura, was 
founded by Captain Pedro de Valdivia, who began the foundation on the 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1541, in ti,:e valley of Mapocho, near that of Chili, which gives its name to the 
whole kingdom. It has not*been fubjeft to the revolutions of other place^«i)ut ftill ftands 
on its original fpot, which is nearly in 33® 40' fouth latitude, and about twenty leagues 
from the harbour of Valp&r;iifo, the neareft port to it in the South Seas. Its fituation is 
one of the moft convenient and delightful that can be imagined, Handing in a delightful 
plain of twenty-four leagues in extent, watered by a river flowing in meanders through 
the middle of it, and called by the fame name of Mapocho. This river runs fo near the 
city, that, by means of conduits, the water is conveyed from it through the ftreets, and 
alfo fupplies the gardens, which few houfes are here without, and hence the delightful 
fituattiiNa of the place, and the pleafure of the inhabitants are greatly heightened. 

Tlje city is a thoufand toifes in length from eaft to weft, and fix hundred in breadth 
from north to fouth. On the fide oppofite the river, which walhes the north part of it, 
is a large fuburb, called Chimba; aod on the eaft fide, almoft contiguous to the houfes, 
is a mountain of a middling height, called Santa Lucia. The ftreets are all of a hand- 
fome breadth, paved and flraight; fome run exadly in ain call and weft diredlion, and 
are crofled by others, lying cxadlly north and fouth. Near the middle of the city is the 
grand piazza, which, like that of Lima, is fquare, with a very beautiful fountain in the 
center. On the north fide are the palace of the rqyal audience, where the prefidents 
have their apartments, the town-houfe, and the public prifon. The weft fide is taken 
up by the cathedral and^he bilhop’s palace. The fouth fide confifts of fhops, each de^ 
corafed with an arch ; and the eaft is a row of private»houfes. The other parts of the 
city are divided into infulated fquares of houfes, regular, and of the fame efimenfions 
with thufe of Lima. 

The houfes here are built of adoves, or unburnt bricks, and very low; this neceffary 
caution againft the terrible devaftation of earthquakes being equally necefl'ary here as in 
all other (owns of Peru, calamities with which this city has been often vifited ; but the 
moft remarkable are the following; 

1. In the year 1750 an earthquake happened, which overflowed feveral mountains in 
this kingdom; many villages were entirely deftroyod, and great part of the inhabitants 
buried in their ruins. 

2. In the year 1647, on the 13(11 of May, many of the houfes and churches of this 
city were ruined by another fliock. 

3. In 1657, on the 15th of March, the earth v as obferved to have a tremulous 
motion for the fpace of a quarter of an hour, and few of he buildings in the city were 
Jeff Handing. 

4. In 1722, on the 24th of May, great part of the houfes were damaged by another 
earthquake. 

5. In the year 1730, on the 8th of July, happened that tremendo . earthquake al¬ 
ready mentioned in our account of Conception. This fliock not only ruined the greateft 
part of the city, but concuflions were often felt for many months afterwards; and this 
cataftrophs was fucceeded by an epidemical diftemper, which fwept away even greater 
numbers than had before periflied by the earthquake. 

Notwithftanding the houfes are low, they make a handfome appearance, and are well: 
contrived both for pleafure and convenience. 

Befides 
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Brfides the cathedral and the parifli-church of the Sagrario, here are two others, 
namely, that of St. Anne, and St. Ifadoro. There are alfo three convents of St. Fran- 
cifco, San Diego, a college for Undents, and, without the city, a convent of Recolleds; 
two of Auguftines, one of Dominicans, one of the fathers of Mercy, one of St. Juan 
de Dios, and five colleges of Jefuits, namely, St. Michael, the Noviciate, St. Paul, 
St. Xavier; a college for ftudents, who wear a brown cloak, and a red fcarf; and the 
college, called La Olleria, for the exercifes of St. Ignatius. * Here are alfo lour nunne¬ 
ries, two of Stl Clare, two of Auguftines, and one of Carmelites ; and a religious fdter- 
hood, under the rules of St. Auguftine: all which have a large rnimber ol reclufes, as 
is common in all the cities of Peru. The churches of the convents, befides being \’ery 
fpacious, are built cither of brick or ftone, and thofeof the Jefuits arc diflinguiihed by 
the beauty of their architedure. The parifli-churches are in every rclpcct greatly infe¬ 
rior to them. 

The inhabitants of Santiago arc computed at about four thouland lamilies, and of 
thefe nearly one half are Spaniards of all degrees; and among them fon^. very 
eminent men, both of rank and opulence. The other moiety confifts of Cals and 
Indians, but chiefly of the latter. 

The cuftoms here differ very little from thofe already mentioned in our account of 
large cities. They are not fo negligent in the care of their apparel as at Conception ; 
and inftead of the oftentation of Lima, they fedlow the modeft decency of ^uito. 
The men, except on fome particular ceremonies, generally wear ponchos,- and all the 
families who can any way afford it, keep a calaflt for driving about the city. The men 
are robuft, of a proper ftalure, well lhaped, and of a good air. d’lie women have all 
the charms of thofe of Peru, and are rather more remarkable for the delicacy of 
fheir features, and the finenefs of their complexions; but thflil|F disfigure their natural 
beauty by a mifplaced art, painting themfelves in fuch a prepofterous manner, as not 
only to ^bil the natural delicacy of their Ikin, but even their teeth ; fo that it is very 
rare to fee a woman here of any age with a good fet. 

In this city is a royal audience, removed hither from Conception. It confifts of a 
prefident, four auditors, and a fifcal, together with another officer dignified with the 
endearing title of patron of the Indians. The determinations of this court are without 
appeal, except to the fupreme council of the Indies, and this is only in matters of 
notorious injuftice, or denial of redrefs. 

The prefident, though in fome particulars fubordinate to the viceroy of Lima, 
is alfo governor and captain-general of the whole kingdom of Chili; and, as fuch, he 
is to refide one half of the year at Conception, and the othc? at Santiago. During his 
abfence from the laft city, the corregidor ads as his reprefentative; and his jurifdidion, 
on this occafion, extends to all the other towns, except the military governments. “ 

The magiftracy, at the head of which is the corregidor, confifts of regidores, and 
two ordinary alcaldes. In thefe are lodged the police, and civil government of the 
city ; and'during the time the prefident refides here, the jurifdidion of the corregidor 
is limited to the liberties of Santiago. 

The office for the royal revenue is direded by an accountant and treafurer; where 
are paid the tributes or the Indians, and other parts of the revenue; the falaries of 
officers within its department, and other affignments. 

The chapter of the cathedral confifts of the bifliop, dean, archdeacon,, chanter, 
four canons, and other fubordinate ecclefiaftics. 


Here 
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Here is alfo a tribunal of Cflsifade, the* members of which are a fub-delegate com- 
miflary, an accountant, and treafurer. Likewife a commiffion of kkjuifition, all the 
officers of which are appointed by the,tribunal of inquifition at Lima. 

The temperature of the air at Santiago is nearly the fame with that of Conception. 
The luxuriancy of foil, and exuberance of all kinds of provifions, the commerce, and 
other neceffary particulars, I ihall mention in the following account of the kingdom 
of Chili. 


CHAP. VIII.— Account of that Part of Chili ’iuithin the pirifdiClion of the Audience 

of Santiago, 

THE kingdom of Chili extends from the frontiers of Peru to the ftreights of Ma¬ 
gellan, the diftance being five hundred and thirty leagues. Thefe two kingdoms, as 1 
havt^icntioned in another place, arc feparated by the defart of Atacamo, which extends 
eighif leagues between the province of the fame name, being the lall of Peru, and the 
valley of C.opoyapu, now corruptly called Copiapo, the firll in Chili, and in every 
particular rcfeinbles the defart of Sedura. Eaflward, fome parts of this kingdom 
terminates on the frontiers of Paraguay, though fome uninhabited del’arts intervene; 
and others border on the government of Buenos Ayres; though between thefe are 
the Pampas, or exleiifive and level plains. Its wefterrt boundary is the fouth-fea, ex¬ 
tending from twcnty-levcn degrees nearly, the latitude of Copiapo, to 53“ 30'. But 
to coniine oiirfelves to the true e-xtent of this kingdom, as inhabited by the Spaniards, 
it begins at Copiapo, and terminates at the large' ifland of Chiloe, the fouthern ex- 
treniit)' of which is of fouth latitude ; and its extent from weft to eaft is the 

diftance between the Cordillera, which is here of a ftupendous height, and the coaft 
of the fouth-fea ; that is, about thirty leagues. ’ 

Parr .)f the country which at prefent compofes the kingdom of (J^ili, was fubjefted 
to the empire of the Yncas by Yupanqui, the tenth emperor; who, incited by the 
inchanting account given of thefe jM’ovinces, undertook the conqueft of them ; and 
profeculed the enterprize with Inch fncccfs, that he fubdued the feveral nations^ inha¬ 
biting the valleys of Copoyapu or Copiapo, Coquimpu or Coquimbo, and Chili. But in 
his intended career fonthward, the vifloriousYnca met with an unfiirmountable difficulty 
from the Puruinauco Indians, and other nations, whom the rapidity of his conquells 
had induced to oppofe him by a general confederacy. Tims he found himfelf under a 
neceffity of defifting, after having carried his arms as far as the river Mauli, which is 
in the latitude of 34" 30^. 

^ After the Spaniards had undcrlaken a defeent in Peru, and made themfelvcs mafters 
of its feveral provinces, the Marfhal Don Diego de xilmagro tvas commillioned for the 
conqueft of Chili. Accordingly he marched from Cufoo at the beginning of the 
year 1535, and after ,lofu\g the greateft part of his Indians, and a confiderable num¬ 
ber of Spaniards, who penlhcd with cold in palling over the Cordillera Nevadk, he 
arrived at Copiapo, vvlu ro the Indians, without trying the chance of war, fnbmitted. 
Animated with fuch unoxpcclcd pufillanimity, he proceeded to the . wnqaeft of other 
nations; even fuch as never had acknowledged the Yncas. And though he here 
met with a more warlike people, who were determined to fell their liberty dear, he 
carried oft the war* profperoufly. But His Majefty, in confideration of his great fer- 
vices, performed witji fo much hazard,' having conferred on Kira the government of a 
territory a hundred leagues in length, fouth of that which ■ belonged to the Marinis 

Don 
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Don Frandfco Rzarro, a difference arofe between thefe two great men, with regard 
to the boundaries of their refpeftive governments. Almagro, impatient to take poC- 
feffion, and pretending that the city of Cufco oi^ht to be included in his government, 
the conqueft was fufpended, and he himfelf haftened to that city, where, inftead of 
being invefted with the chief command, he fell a facrifice to th^ jealoufy of Hernando 
Pizarro, who endeavoured to conceal his irregular proceedings under the vdl of 
juftice. 

In the year 1541, the conqueft of Chili wa.s again fet on foot, and the Marquis 
Pizarro conferred the command on Pedro do Valdivia, together with the title of general. 
Accordingly he marched into the country, and founded moll of the principal towns 
and villages in it. So that in the year 1548, he was promoted to the government of 
it, by the prefident of Peru. In the profecution of the conqueft of thefe provinces, 
he had many fharp Ikirmifhes with the natives, till at laft, in the year 1553, bravely 
oppofing a general revolt with a very inferior force, he fell, fighting with the greateft 
intrepidity, at the head of his troops, the greateft part of whom, enraged at lofing fo 
brave a man, chofe to perilh with him, rather than fave themfelves by flight. His 
name, befides the figure it makes in hiftory, is ftill preferved in this country, in the 
town of Valdivia, which he founded. 

The martial genius of the Indians of this kingdem confiderably retarded the reduc¬ 
tion of it; and has always been the chief caufe why the Spanilh fettlcments here are 
fo little proportional to the eitent, fertility, and riches of the country. Accordingly 
the captain-generalfliip of this vaft kingdom has only four particular governments, and 
eleven jurifdidionsi which are the following: 

Particular governments in the kingdom of Chili: 

I . The major-generalljiip of the III. Valdivia. 

• kingdom of Chili. IV. Chiloe. 

II. Valparaifo. 


Jurifdi6Uons in the kingdom of Chili: 


I. Santiago. 

II. Rancagua. 

III. Colchagua. 

IV. Chilian. 

V. Aconcagua. 

VI. Melipilla. 


VII. Quillota. 

VIII. Coquimbo. 

IX. Copiapo and Guafco. 

X. Mendoza. 

;XI. La Conception, 


I. To the major-generalfliip of the kingdom of Chili, belongs the military govern-' 
ment of the frontier towns and fortrefles. Thefe are Arauco, the ftated refidence of 
the general Santajuana, Puren, Los Angeles, Tucapel, and Yumbel. It will be here 
neceuary to obferve, that not above five leagues fouth of Conception bay, the fea re¬ 
ceives a river called Biobio, both the fouth banks and head of which are inhabited by 
■wild Indians: and to prevent their incurfions, ftrong forts*have been erected along the 
banks, and are always well garrifoned and furnilhed with all kinds of military ftores. 
Among thefe on the fouth banks of the river is the fort of Arauco, and the others 
at a proper diftance eaftward to the mountain of Tucapel. Thus all attempts from 
thefe Indians is preduded, and the Spanilh fettlcments proteded from their depreda¬ 
tions. The general is obligdd to vifit thefe forts from time to time, carefully inlpeft- 
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^ ing mto their condition, and, in cafe of neceffity, to haften to thek» relief. During 
his abfence, the commanding officer of each is the captain of the garrifon, which 
ufually confifting both of horfe and foot with their officers, the perfon on whom the 
command devolves is previoufly nominated. This important poft is in the difpofal of 
the prefident, as fuppofed to be* beft acquainted with the merits of the feveral compe¬ 
titors when a vaay^icy happens; and that the fafety of his government will induce him 
to prefer the moft deferving. Accordii^gly, whoever intends to offer himfelf a candidate 
for this port, fhould folicit to be employed in the frontier fervice, procure a competenti 
knowledge of the flratagfeips of the Indians, and be very attentive to diftjinguifh him- 
felf on any alarm or encounter. It is indeed exprelTed in the royal commiffion, that 
the corregidor of Conception fhall be the military commander-in-chief; and, confe- 
quently, it is to him that the appointment of the general properly belongs; but this, 
from very powerful reafons, is dilpenled with, the proper difcharge of thefe tw'o polls 
being utterly incompatible; and the civil and military requifite here very rarely meeting 
in thei£une perfon. But when this obftacle does not exifl, and the corregidor is one 
of thefe extraordinary perfons, the prefident, agreeably to the royal exprellion, con¬ 
fers the port of Maeftre de campo on the corregidor of La Conception. 

II. Valparaifo is the fecond militany government. But the particular account of it, 

I fhall defer for a more proper place. 

III. Valdivia has a military governor nominated by the King. Here is alfo a good 
body of trodps, both for garrifoning the place, and the forts built to defend the entrance 
of the river and harbours in it. Clofe to the river Hands the town, the inhabitants of 
which are chiefly whites or Meftizos; but a village forming a kind of fuburb is in¬ 
habited by friendly Indians. This government has undergone fome vicilfitudes in point 
of fuboi dination, being fometimes independent of the prefidents of Chili, and imme¬ 
diately fubjed to the viceroy of Lima ; and at other times a part of the former. At 
laft, on weighing the difficulties for providing for any fudden exigejpce, or’having a 
watchful eye over its neceflary concerns at fo great a diftance as Lima, it w-as annexed 
to the jurifctidion of the prefident of Chili, as being nearer at hand to fee that the 
forces are always on a good footing, and confequently in a proper pofture of defence. 

IV. Chiloe h^a military governor, who refides at Chacao, the principal harbour of 
the ifland, being well fortified and capable of making a good defence. Befides Chacas, 
which has the title of a city, is another place much larger, called Calbuco, where 
refides a corre^dor, who is nominated by the prefident of Chili. It has alfo regidores 
and alcaldes chofen annually. Befides the parifh-chuich here, is.a convent of Fran- 
cifcans, another of the fathers of Mercy, and a college of Jefuits. The ifland is 
every-vvhere well peopled with Spaniards, Mellizos, and Chriftian Indians. 

^ The kingdom of Chili has continually a body of T 'gular troops, confifting of five 
hundred men, for garrifoning Valparaifo, a fort at Corception, and thofe on the 
frontiers. One half of this body is infantry and the other cavalry. Under the major- 
general who commands in chief, is a ferjeant-major, whofe duty it is to render them 
expert in all the various parts of military exercife j and that he may more conveniently 
render them ready at their fevjeral evolutions, he refides at the fort of .. ambal, which 
lies in the center of the others. To thefe alfo belong a coinmiffary-general of the 
horfe, whofe poft is at Arauco, and in the abfence of the general has the command. 
Thefe troops have alfo a mufter-mafter-gencral, who refides at Conception. The 
Handing forces of Chili, till the beginning of this century, confifted of two thoufand 
men: but the great charge of fupporting fuch a body of troops occafioned them to 
be reduced to the prefent number. 
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The produce of the revome-officers at Santiago and Conception, not bong £u£cient 
to tiefray the expences of even this fmall body, a remittance of loo^oo dollars is 
every year fent from Lima, half in fpecie, and half in clothes, and other goock. But 
fix or eight thoufand is annually deduced out of this fum for repairing the forts of the 
frontiers, and making prefents to the deputies of the Indians who attend at conferences, 
or to fatisfy thofe who complain to the prefident of injuries received. 

Valdivia alfo receives from the treafury of Li^, an annual fupply 'of 70,000 dollars, 
30,000 in fpecie, the value of thirty thoufand m clothes for the foldiers, and 10,000 
in f^cte, wjiich is paid to the King’s officers at Santiago, in border to purchafe flour, 
charqui, graffa, and other necelTaries for the garrifon at Valdivia. Thefe remittances 
are conveyed in ffiips which fail from Valparaifo. 

I . The jurifdiftion of Santiago we have already obferved to be limited to its boun¬ 
daries. 

II. Rancagua is a jurifdidtion in the country, and owes its name from the inhabitants 
Kving in fingle houfes, without the appearance of a village, every family in their lonely 
cottage, four, fix, or more leagues from each other. It is not, however, without a kind 
of capital, confiding of about fifty houfes, and between fifty and fixty families, mdft of 
them Mellizos, though there caft is not at all perceivable by their complexion. The 
whole jurifdidion may contain about a thoufand families, Spaniards, Meftizos, and Indians. 

III. Colchagua refembles in every circumftance the former, except its being better 
peopled; its inhabitants, according to the beft computations, amounting to-fifteen hun¬ 
dred families. 

IV. Chilan is a fmall place, but has the title of city, the number of families, by an 
accurate calculation, not exceeding two or three hundred, and having few Spaniards 
among them. 

V. Aconcagua is a very fmall place at the foot of the mountains, but the country is 
interfperfed with a great number of fingle houfes. The valley of the fame name 
is fo delightful, that a town called Phelipe le Real, was built in it in 1741. 

VI. Melipilla made no better figure than the foregoing jurildidlions, till the year 
1742, when a town was eredled in it by the name of St. Jofeph de Longronno. 

Vir., Quillota. The town of this name does not contain above a hundred families; 
but thofe fcattered over the country excded a thoufand. • 

VIII. Coquimbo, or La Serena, according to Father Feuillee, (lands in 24" 54' lo'' 
fouth latitude. This was the fecond town built in the kingdom of Chili, in 1544, by 
Pedro de Valdivia, with a view fd fecuring the intercourfe between Peru and Chili, for 
the more convenient fupply of \^t fuccours might be wanted ; and at the fame time, 
for fecuring the fidelity of the Indians who lived in that valley. This place is fituated in 
the valley of Coquimbo, from whence it received its original name; but Valdivia gave 
it that of Le Serena, from an affedlioR to the province of that name in Spain, and 
of which he was a native. It (lands about a quarter of a league from the coaft of the 
South Sea in a mo(l delightful fituation, having an extenfive profpe^ of the fea, the 
river, and the country, which prefents the fight with a charming variety of fields of 
different kinds of grain, and woods of a lively verdure. _ 

This tovm is of itfelf large, but not proportionally peopled ; the number of (amill es 
not amounting to above four or five hundred, confii^g of Spamards, IVl^zos, and a 
few Indians. The (Ireets are ftndght and of a convenient breadth, fome of wbitffi lying 
north and fouth, and others interfefting from jeaft to weft, the tovrii eonfifts'of fquares 
of buildings, .Mke Santiago,, and other places of note m this part of America. The 
houfes are all of mud wmls, and covered with leaves; but none are without a large 
garden, well planted with fruit-trees and efculent vegetables, both thofe of America 
10 and 
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and Spain; for the climate is happily adapted to a variety of bothidnds, the heats 
not being ezceffive, nor the colds levere; fo that both in the fertility of the earth, and 
the cheerful appearance of the country, the whole year wears an afped of one perpe¬ 
tual fpring. The ftreets, though regular and convenient as above-mentioned, are 
not entir^y formed by the houfes, parts of the intervals between the feveral fqtiares 
being filled up with gardens; and moft of them have fo charming an appearance, as to 
atone for the mead afpefl: of the houfes. 

Befides pariih-churches, here is a Frtincifcan, a Dominican, and an Auguikine con¬ 
vent ; one belonging to dje fathers of Mercy, another to St. Juan de Dios; and a college 
of Jefuits. The churches of thefe religious fraternities are large and decent. The 
pariA-church occupies part of one fide of the great fquare; and oppofite is the town- 
houfe, where the alcaldes and regidores meet, who with the corregidor form tlie 
corporation. 

On the north fide of Coquimbo runs the river, after flowing in various meanders 
through the whole valley of the fame name; and by canals cut from it, furniAes the 
town wiA water, one great ufe of which is to preferve the beauty of their garde/is. 

IXl Copiapo is about twelve leagues from the fea-coaft, very irregularly built, but 
contains between three and four hundred families. The fea-port neareft to it is that 
known by the fame name. There is indeed another port in this jurifdidion; but it lies 
thirty leagues farther to the fouth, and confifls only of a fpw huts. 

X. Mendofa. The town of this name is fituated on the eaftern fide of the Cordillera, 
at the diftance of about fifty leagues from Santiago. It ftands on a plain, and is 
decorated with gardens m the fame manner as Cot^uimbo, and the place being well 
fupplied with water by means of canals, no care is wantmg to keep them m their 
greateft beauty. The town confifls of about an hundred femilies, half Spaniards or 
whites, and the other half calks. It has befides a dece;it pariA-church, a Francifean, 
Dominican, and Auguikine convent, together with a college of Jefuits. This jurif- 
didion L'' alfo two other towns, that of St. Juan dc la Frontera, likewife to the eaft- 
ward of the Cordillera, and about thirty leagues north of Mendoza, and St. Luis de 
Loyala, about fifty leagues eaftward of Mendoza. The latter however is mean and 
fmdl, not containing above twenty-five houfes, and fifty or fixty famili^, SpaniA 
and calks; Aougffmany more are fcattered up and down Ae neighbouring country. 

In fuch a fmall place it is fomethmg remarkable to fee a pariA-church, a Dominican 
convent, and a college of Jefuits. Here the prefidents of Chili are received as 
governors of it, m their way to Chili from Buenos Ayres, this being the firlk place in 
their government on that fide. The town of St. Juan de,Ia Frontera is, in every refpefk, 
equal to Mendoza itfelft 

' XI. The jurifdidion of Conception is the laft; but havmg already given an account 
of it, I Aall proceed to confider the commerce carried on by the togdom of Chili 
with Peru, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, and its own towns; aiid fubjom an account of 
that carried on with Ae wild InAans bordering on it, with the manner of maint^mg a 
harmony wkh thefe favage people. In the mean time I Aall conclude this chapter 
with obferving, that the corregidors of the whole jurifdifkion are nomi ’ted by the 
King, except Aofe of Rancagua, Melipilla, and Quillota, who are appointed by the 
preudent of Chili. This is mdeed Ae ode of all the others, when a corregidor happens 
to die, before a perfon is nominated to fucceed him; but the oAce of thefe corregidors 
b^g only fdr five yeks, the prolongation mull be by His Majelky’s exprefs order. 
The kAabitants are form^ into companies of miliria, and qvery one knows Ae place 
of arms to which he is to repair on any alarm. Thus to Valpai^o belongs Ae com- 
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panies of militp of Santiago, Quillota, M^llpilla, Aconcagua, and Rancagua; and 
thefe in all amount to between two or three thoufaiid men, and are formed into troops 
and companies. Rancagua, when .Santiago and Colchagua are threatened, is alfo 
to fend fuccours thither; and the fame duty lies on Chilian with regard to Conception. 
In thefe cafes notice is conveyed with fuch difpatch,' that they are fpeedily at their 
rendezvous, all they have to do, being to nioiuit their horfes and repair to thtar 
Itation with the ufual pace ufed in that couiiuy, which is always a rallop; and thus 
the militia of this country may be laid to riUe poll: to the parts where danger calls 
them. * 


CHAP. IX. — Commerce of Chili. — Methods iifcd to keep up a good Harmony with tho 

•wild Indimu. 

IN my defeription of the city of Conception, I mentioned the inchanting beauties of 
the neighbouring countries; and the exuberant returns of nature for the huibandman’s 
toil. I’he like profufion of natural produdions is feen all 4)ver this kingdom*. Its 
plains, eminences, valleys, in Ihort the whole country to the fmallell portion of 
ground, is an objed of admiration, livery particle of earth in this amazing fertility 
feems transformed in feed. The country round Santiago, as it is not inferior in plea- 
fantnefs and fertility to that of Conception, fo alfo from the great affinity to tlie 
climates, its produds are nearly the fame. Accordingly fome farmers wholly apply 
themfelves to corn, others to fattening of cattle ; fome confine themfelves to the breed¬ 
ing of horfes, and others to the' culture of vines and fruit-trees. The ftrll find their 
account in plentiful harvefls of wheat, barley, and particularly in hemp, which thrives 
here furprifingly, and furpalf^s thofe of the former. The fecond, at their large 
flaughtors, have great quantities of tallow, graffa, charqui, and foie leather tanned. 
Of the goat-fkins is made Cordovan leather ; fome tallow is alfo procured from thofe 
creatures. Wines are made here of feveral forts, and though not fer excellent as 
thofe of Conception, they are very palatable and of a good body j brandy is alfo 
diftiked from them. Thefe are the principal articles of the adive commerce of this king¬ 
dom with Peru, which it fupplies with 'wheat, tallow, and cordage; and by the molt 
careful ellimatc, the quantity of wheat fent annually from Santiago to Callao, amounts 
to 140,000 Tanegas, each weighing one hundred and fifty-fix pounds; about eight 
thoufand quintals of cordage; and between fixteen and twenty thoufand quintals of 
tallow: befides foie leather, nuts, filberts, figs, pears, and apples j grall'a, charqui, 
and neat tongues: the three laft bein^ no inconfidcrable articles. 

The more northern parts of the kmgdom, as Coquimbo, produce olives, the oil of 
which is preferable to that of many parts of Peru j but being a natural commodity of 
that kingdom, and confequently not an article of exportation, is confumed at home. 
The country about Santiago, likewife, produces good olives ; but in no great quantity, 
the genius of the inhabitants having not hitherto led them to make large plantations of 
thofe trees. 

Befides the commerce carried on with Peru in proVifions, there is that of metals, 
this kingdom abounding in mines of all kinds, but principally of gold and copper, 
which we fhall briefly confider. 

The moft famous gold-mine known in Chili, is called Petorca’, and lies'in a country 
Santiago. This gold was formerly highly efteemed, and found in. great plenty; 
on account of a whitiih tinge, the' value of it is confiderabty diminilhed. 
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This mine, for the length of time it has been worked, is equal to the molt celebrated 
in Peru. 

In the country of Yapel, which is*fituated in the fame quarter, but farther to the 
northward along the Cordillera, are alfo rich gold-mines, and the metal twenty-three 
carats fine. In lyso, m the mountains of Lumpanqui near the Cordillera, were dif- 
covered mines of gold, filver, copper, lead, tin, and iron, the gold between twenty- 
one and twenty-two carats fine ; but the working, from the hardnefs of the ftone, 
where, according to the miner’s phrafe, “ the metal arms,” was very difficult and 
laborious. This indonvbnience does not however occur in the mountain Llaoln, where 
the ftone is foft, and not lefs rich in metal, equal in finenefs to the former. Befides 
thefe, there are other gold-mines, worked with good fuccefs at Tiltil, near Santiago. 

Betwixt Quillota and Valparaifo, in a part called Ligua, is a very rich gdld-raine, 
and the metal greatly cftcenicd. Coquimbo, Capiapo, and Guafeo, have alfo gold¬ 
mines, and the metal found in the two laft, is, by way of pre-eminence, called Oro 
Capote, being the rnoft valuable of any yet difeovered. Another kind of mines of the 
faipe metal has alfo been found in this kingdom ; but thefe were exhaufted almoft as 
foon as they were opdhed. Mines of this kind are very common, as well as another 
kind called Lavaderos *, moft of lyhich are between Valparaifo and Las Pennuelas, and 
about a league from the former. Some of them arc alfo found at Yapel, on the fron¬ 
tiers of the wild Indians, and near Conception. Thefcj together with the others knovm 
in this kirigdom, yield gold-dult. Sometimes, indeed, lumps of gold «>f confiderablc 
magnitude are found j and the hopes of difeovering thefe, animate many to work the 
mines. 

All the gold thus colleded in Chili is brought up in the country, and font to Lima to 
be coined, there being no mint in Chili; and, by the accounts conftantly taken, it 
amounts, one year with another, to fix hundred tkoufand dollars; but that clandef- 
tinely fent by way of the Cordillera is faid to be nearly four hundred thouihnd. Con- 
fequetuly, the whole muft be at leaft a million. In the countries of Coquimbo and 
Guafeo, mines of all kinds of metals are fo very common, that the whole earth feems 
wholly compofed of minerals; and it is here thofe of copper are worked, and from 
them all Peru and the kingdom of Chili are furniihed with that metal. Bift though 
this copper exceeds every thing of the kind hitherto known, the mines are worked 
with great caution, and-no more metal extrafted th-an is fufficient to anfwer the ufual 
demand ; and other mines, though known to be equally rich, are left untouched. 

In exchange for the grain, fruits, provifions, and metals, which Chili fends to Peru, 
it receives iron, cloth, and linen made at Quito, hats, bays, though not many of the 
latter, there being manufaftures of the fame kind at Chili, fugar, cacao, fweetmeats, 
pickles, tobacco, oil, earthenware, and all kinds o^' European goods. A fmall com¬ 
merce is aifo carried on between the kingdom of Chili, Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres, 
of which the latter is the ftaple. The products of Paraguay, which indeed confift only 
in its herb and wax, are carried thither, then forwarded to Chili, whence, the herb is 
exported to Peru. Large quantities of tallow are aifo fent to Mendoza for making of 
foap. In exchange for thefe commodities, Chili fends to Buenos Ay - linen and wool¬ 
len fluffs, fome of which are imported from Peru, and others manufaftured in the 
country: alfo ponchos, fugar, fnuff, wine, and brandy, the two laft the traders cliiefly 

• Thefe Lavaderos are pits dug in the angle'", of ravines or trenches made by rain, and in which it is ima¬ 
gined there may be gbld, and, in order to difeover the metal, a ftiyam of water is turned through it, and 
the earth brilkly fpread, that the gold may be carried down witli the current, and depofited iu the pits. 

buy 
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buy « San Juan, as moft convenient for tranfoortation. During the affiento for ne^oes, 
they are ufually brought to Chili from the faftory at Buenos Ayres, the way of Peru 
being attended with great inconveniences; as in meir journey from Panama, they take 
an opportunity of concealing diemfelves among the farm-houfes; fo that, what with 
rfie great exp>ence, and the numbers who die during their long rout, by the variety of 
climates, their purchafe muft confequently be very high. 

The home-commerce of Chili, or that carried on within itfelf, chiefly confifts in the 
provilions fent to Valdivia to the amount of ten thoufand dollars, which, as the de¬ 
duced part of its remittance, are fent from Lima to Santiago for that purpofc. Valdi¬ 
via fumiflies the reft of the places with cedar. Chiloe purchafcs from the other parts 
brandy, ^^e, honey, fugar, the Paraguay herb, fait, and Guinea-pepper; and returns 
to VaJparaifo and Conception feveral kinds of fine wood, in which the ifland abounds; 
alfo woollen ftuffs of the country-manufafture, made into ponchos, cloaks, quilts, and 
the like; together with hams, which, from the particular delicacy of the flavour, are 
in great requeft even in Peru, and dried pilchards, the bay and coaft of that ifland be¬ 
ing the only places in the South Sea where the fifh are caught. 

Coquimbo fends copper to Valparaifo; for, though all parts lof the Cordillera, to¬ 
wards Santiago and Conception, abound in mines of that metal, and particulaily a place 
called Payen, where feveral were formerly worked, and where mafles of fifty or a hun¬ 
dred quintals of pure copper have been found, yet as thefe mines are now no longer 
worked, the iHole country is under a neceffity of receiving their copper from the Co- 
qnimbo and Guafco mines; fending thither in exchange cordovan leather and foap, 
made at Mendoza, from whence it is carried to Santiago, and thence fold to different 
parts of the kingdom. 

Having thus confidered the trade of Chili in both particulars, I fhall next proceed 
to mention that carried on with the wild Indians, and this confifts in felling them hard¬ 
ware, as bits, fpnrs, and edge tools; alfo toys, and fome wine. All this is done by bar¬ 
ter ; for, though the countries they inhabit are not deftitute of gold, the Indians can¬ 
not be prevailed upon to open the mines ; fo that the returns confift in ponefios, hom¬ 
ed cattle, horfes of their own breeding, and Indian children of both fexes, which are 
fold even by their own parents for fuch trifles; and this paiticular kind of traffic they 
call Refcatar, ranfoming. But no Spaniard" of any charader will be concerned in fuch 
barbarous exchanges, being carried on only by the guafos, and the meaneft clafs of 
Spaniards fettled in Chili. Thefe boldly venture into the parts inhabited by the Indians , 
and addrefe themfelves to the heads of the feveral families.' 

'fhe Indians of Arauco, and thofe pans, are not governed by caciques, or Curacas, 
like thofe of Peru, the only fubordination known among them being with regard to 
age, fo that the oldeft perfon of the family is refpedted as its governor. The Spaniard 
begins his negociation with offering the chief of the family a cup of his wme. After 
tliis he difplays his wares, that the Indian may make choice of what beft pleafes him; 
mentioning,.at the fame time, the return he expefts. If they j^ree, the Spaniard 
makes him a prefent of a little wine; and the Indian chief informs the community that 
they are at liberty to trade with that Spaniard as his friends Relying on this protec¬ 
tion, the Spaniard goes from hut to hut, recommending himfelf at firft by giving the 
head of every family a tafte of his wine. After this they enter upon bufinefs, and the 
Indian havii^ taken what he wanted, the trader goes away without receiving apy equi¬ 
valent at that time, and vifits the other huts, as they lie difperfed all over the country, 
till he has dupofed of his ftock.- He then returns to the cottage of the chief, calling 
on his cuftomera in his way, and acquainting them that he is on his return home. 

Upon 
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Upon this fummons, not one fails of bringing him to the chief’s hut nrhat had been 
agreed on. Here they take their leave of him, with all the appearance of a fmcere 
friendlhip, and the chief even orders forae Indians to cfcort him to the frontiers, and 
aflift him in driving the cattle he has received in exchange for his goods. 

Formerly, and even till the year 1724, thefe traders carried large quantities of wine, 
of which, as well as of all other inebriating liquors, the Indians are immoderately fond} 
but on account oi the tumults and v?ars that arofe from the intemperate ufe of fpiritu- 
ous liquors, this branch of trade has btfen fuppreffed, and no more wine allowed to be 
carried into the Indian i-r/ritories than what lhall be judged necelTary to give the mailers 
of families a cup by way Of compliment, and a very fmall quantity for trading. The 
happy effefts of this prohibition are felt on both lidcs; the Spaniards live in fafety, and 
the Indians in peace and tranquillity. They are very fair dealers, never recediiig from 
what has been agreed on, and punftual in their payments. It is indeed furpriiing, 
that a whole people, who are almofl ftrangers to government, and favage in their man¬ 
ners, Ihould, amidlt the uncontrouled gratification of the moft enormous vices, have 
fo delicate a fenfe of juftice, as to obferve it in the moft irreproachable manner in their 
dealings.. , 

All the Indians of Arauco, Tucapel, and others inhabiting the more fouthern parts 
of the banks of the river Biobio, and alfo thofe who live near the Cordillera, have 
hitherto fruftrated all attempts made for reducing them under the Spanifh government. 
For in this boundlefs country, as it may be called, when ftrongly puftied, they abandon 
their huts, and retire into the more diftant parts of the kingdom, where, being joined 
by other nations, they return in fuch numbers, that all refiftance would be temerity, 
and again take pofl'eition of their former habitations*. Thus Chili has always been ex- 
pofed tfj their infults; and, if a very few only call for war againft the Spaniards, the 
flame immediately fpreads, and their meafures arc takgn with fuch fecrecy, that the firft 
dedal ation of it is, the murder of thofe who happen to be among them, and the ra¬ 
vages (;f the neighbouring villages. Their firft ftep, when a war is agreed on, is, to 
give notice to the nations for aflembling; and this they call Correa la Fletcha, to fhoot 
the dart, the fummons being fent from village to village with the utmoft filence and 
rapidity. In thefe notices they fpecify the night when the irruption is to be made, and, 
though advice of it is fent to the Indians who refide in the Spanilh territories, nothing 
tranfpires: nor is there a fingle inftance, among all the Indians that have been taken 
up on fufpicion, that one ever made any difeovery. And as no great armaments are 
necelTary in this kind of war, their defigns continue impenetrable till the terrible exe¬ 
cutions withdraw the veil. 

The Indians of the fe\ oral nations being affembled, a general is chofen, with the 
title of Toqui; and when the night fixed on for executing their defigns arrives, the 
Indians who live among the Spaniards rife and mallacrc them. After which, they di¬ 
vide themfelves into fmall parties, and deftroy the feats, farm-houfes, and villages, 
murdering all without the leaft regard to youth or age. Thefe parties afterwards unite, 
and, in a body, attack the larger fettlements of the Spaniards, befiege the forts, and 
commit every kind of hoftility} and their vaft numbers, rather th^ ny difeipline, 
have enabled them, on feveral occafions, to carry on their enterprizes with fuccefs, 
notwithftanding all the meafures taken by the Spanifh government to prevent them. 
For though multitudes of them fall on thefe occafions, their army continually receives 
larger reinforcements. If at any time the Spaniards gain the fuperiority, the Indians 
retire to the diftance of feveral leagues, where, after concealing themfelves a few days, 
they fuddenly fell oh a different part from that where they were encamped, endeavour- 
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ing to carry the place by a fudden affault, uniefs the commandant’s vigilance h|s pro¬ 
vide againft any fudden furprife; when, by the advantage of the Spanilh difcipUne, 
they are generally repulfed with great flaughter. « • 

Thefe Indian wars againft the Spaniards ufually continue fome years, being of little 
detriment to the Indians ^ for moft of their occupations, which confift in the culture 
of a fmall fpot of ground, and weaving ponchos and cloaks for apparel* are carried on 
by the women. Their huts are built in a day or two, and their food tonlifts of roots, 
maize, and other grain. War, therefore, is no* impediment or lofs to them ; indeed, 
they rather confider it as a defirable occupation, their hour^, at other times, being 
fpent in idlenefs or caroufals, in which they drink chica,* a liquor common among 
them, and made from apples. 

ITie lirft advances towards a treaty of peace with thefe Indians are generally made 
by the Spaniards; and as foon as the propofals are agreed to, a congrefs is held, at 
which the gbvemor, major-general of Chili, and the principal officers, the bilhop of 
Conception, and other perfons of eminence affift. On the part of the Indians the tot^ui, 
or generaliffimo, and captains of his army, as reprefentatives of the communities, 
repair to the Congrtfs. The laft inroad made by thefe favage enemies was in-the year 
1720, during the government of Don Gabriel Cano, lieutenant-general of His Majefty’s 
forces, who managed the war againft them with fuch vigour and addrefs, that they were 
obliged to folicit a peace; and their preliminaries were lb fubmiffive, that at a congrefs 
held in 1724, the peace was concluded, whereby they were left in pofleffion of all the 
country fouth of the river Biobio; and the Capitaines do Paz were fupprelTed. Thefe 
were Spaniards reftding in the villages of the converted Indians, and by their exadions 
had been the principal caufe of the revolt. 

Befides the congrelTes held with thefe Indians, for concluding a treaty of peaces others 
are held on the arrival of a new prefident, and the fame ceremonies obferved in both; 
fo that an account of the one will be fufficient to give a juft idea of the other. 

On the holding a congrefs, the prefident fends notice to the frontier Indians of the 
day and place, whither he repairs with the above-mentioned perfons; and on the part 
of the Indians, the heads of their feveral communities j and both, for the greater fplen- 
dor of the interview, are accompanied by an efcort confifting of a certain number pre- 
vioully agreed on. The prefident arid his company lodge in tents, and the Indians 
encamp at a fmall diftance. The elders or chiefs of the neighbouring nations pay the 
firft vifit to the prefident, who receives them very courteoufly, drinks their healths in 
wine, and himfelf gives them the glals to do the like. This politenefs, with which they 
are highly plcafed, is fucceeded by a prefent of knives, fcilTars, and different forts of 
toys, on which they place the greateft value. The treaty of peace is then brought on 
the carpet, and the manner of obferving the feveral articles is fettled: after which they 
return to their camp, and the prefident returns the vifit, carrying with hkn a quantity 
of wine fufficient for a moderate regale. 

Now all the chiefs of the other communities, who were not prefent at the firft vifit, 
go in a body to pay their refpedls to the prefident. At the rifing of the congrefs, the 
prefident makes each a fmall prefent of wine, which the Indians liberally return* in 
calves, oxen, horfes, and fowls. After thefe reciprocal tbkens of fricndffiip, both par¬ 
ties return to thdr refpeftive habitations. 

In order to gain more effedually the hearts of thefe Indians, who, though in our 
efteem wretchedly poor, conceal the moft ftubborn pride, which Can only be foftened 
by compliments and favours, it is a maxim with the prefidents to admit to their table 
thofe who .are apparently of the beft difpofitions, and during the three or four days of 

flu* 
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the ctaigreTs, negieds no means of ingratiating himfelf with the whole body. On thefe 
occafions a Knd of fair is held at bojh camps, great numbers of Spaniards repairing 
thither with fuch goods as they know will pleafe the Indians, who alfo come with their 
ponchos and cattle. Both parties deal by exchange, and never fail of felling thdr whole 
ftoc^; and of obfcrving m their dealings the moft exad candour and regularity, as a 
fpecimen in which all future commerce is to be conduded. 

Though thefe Indians liave Ihewn fuch a determined averfion to fubmitting to the 
Spanilh monarchy their behaviour has been very different to the miffionaries, whom 
they voluntarily permitted.to come among them; and many have^even ftewed the 
greatefl joy at being baptized. But it is extremely difficult to prevail on them to quit 
thor free manner of living; which being produdive of vice and favagenefs, preipolfelTes 
the mind againft the precepts of the Chriftian religion. Before the war of the year 1723, 
the miffionaries, by their indefatigable zeal, had formed feveral villages, hoping by that 
means to induce their converts to pradife the dodrines of the Chnftian faith. Thefe 
villages were called St. Chriftopher, Santa Fc, Santa Juana, St. Pedro, and La Mocha, 
all of them being under the infpedion of the Jefuits. The chaplains alfo of the forts 
on the frontiers had an additional falary for inftruding a certain number of Indians. 
But on that general infurredion, their innate favagenefs returned, all thefe converts 
abandoned the miffionaries, and joined their countrymen. On the re-eftablifhment of the 
peace, they again folicited the miffionaries to come among them; and fome communities 
have been lince formed; but they are far fhort of their former proraifing ftate, it being 
very difficult to bring even this fmall number to embrace a focial life. 

Amidft all the fanguinary rage of thefe Indians in their hoftilities againft the Spaniards, 
they generally fpare the white women, carrying them to their huts, and ufing them as 
their owii. And henct it is, that many Indians of thofe nations have the complexions 
of the Spaniards bom in that country. In time of prace many of them come into the 
Spanifh territories, hiring themfelves for a certain time to work at the farm houfes, and 
at the expiration of the term return home, after laying out their wages in the purchafe 
of fuch goods as are valued in their country. All of them, both men and women, wear 
the poncho and manta, which they weave from wool, and though it caimot be properly 
called a drefs, it is abundantly fufficient for decency; whereas the Indians at a greater 
diftmice from the Spanifh frontiers, as thofe who inhabit the countries fouth of Valdivia, 
and the Chonos who live on the continent near Chiloe, ufe no fort of apparel*. The 
Indians of Arauco, Tucapel, and other tribes near the river Biobio, take great delight 
in riding, and their armies have fome bodies of horfe. Their weapons are Urge fpears, 
javelins, &c. in the ufe of, which they are very dextrous. 


CHAP. X. — Voyage from Conception to the IJland of Juan Fernandes ; and from thence 

to Valparaifo. 

THE Ihips being come to an anchor in the port of Talcaguana, w* ^.'aited on Don 
Pedro de Mendinueta, at the city of Conception, who informed us that the commodore 
Don Jofeph Kzarro, together with the land and fea officers, were arrived at Santiago, 
and that he intended to fet out for Valpar^o, in order to hoift Ws fla^ on board the 
Efperanza,* and take*upon him the command of that fquadron: on receiving this inteU 

• 

* Thefe Indient now dreft like the former. A. 
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ligedke, and having no orders to continue at Conception* we put to fea on the fixth of 
February, and fteering for the place of our deftination, made, on the 20th, the iiland De 
Tierra de Juan Fernandes, and at half an hour after ten, as we were plying to windward 
along the coaft, and ftanding towards the ifland which then bore two leagues weft from 
us, we faw on the top of one of the mountains a bright light, which furprifed us the 
more, as on the following day we faw no traces of any fliip’s being in the port fmce we 
left it. I had a clear view of it from the inftant it began, and obferved that at firft it 
was very fmall, and increafed, fo as to form a flame like that of a flambeau. The full 
vigpur of its light lafted about three or four minutes, when, if dirainiflied in the fame 
gradual manner it had increafed. It did not appear again all the next night, nor had 
we during the whole time we were at anchor in the port, any view of fuch a phaenome- 
non. We fent fome of our people on fhore to examine all the mountains, and other 
parts of the ifland, and they fpent feveral nights on that and the adjacent mountains, 
but could not difcover the leaft veftige of any fire. As I knew the ifland to be abfo- 
lutely deftitute, the fanguine colour of the flame inclined me to think there might be 
fome volcano; but having never feen any thing of the kind before, nor heard from 
others that there was ever any eruption, I was far from being tenacious of my opinion. 
We had indeed all our conjectures; but the difficulty was not cleared up till my fifth 
and laft voyage to this ifland, when Don Jofeph Pizarro fent fome people on fhore to 
take an accurate furvey of this place, and the ground was found to be burnt, full of 
fiffures and hot, which verified my firft opinion of a volcano. 

On the aift, after coafting along this ifland, we continued our courfe for Valparaifo, 
where our little fquadron came to an anchor on the 24th, and were the more pleafed, as 
we found there the pfefident of Santiago, Don Joi'eph Manfo, and our commodore ; 
and in the harbour, befides the Callao fleet, three French fhips, called the Lou'is Eraf- 
me, Notre Dame de la Delivrahce, and the Lys, which had been freighted by four 
merchants as regifter fhips ; and Valparaifo was the firft port they had touched at, for 
vending their cargoes. 

From feveral obfervations made in this harbour by Don George Juan, in ftie laft voy¬ 
age of 4744, its latitude appears to be 33° 02' 36" 30"', and Father FeuillCe fettled its 
its longitude at 304® 11' 45" from the meridian of Teneriff. This town was at firft 
very mean, confifting only of a few warehoufes built by the inhabitants of Santiago for 
laying up their goods till mipped off for Callao, the harbour of Valparaifo being the 
neareft port to that city, from which it is only twenty leagues diftant, though the na¬ 
tives will hawe it to be more. The only inhabitants at that time were the few fervants 
left by their refpeCUve mafters for taking care of the warehoufes, and managing their 
mercantile affairs. But in procefs of time, the merchants themfelves, together with 
feveral other families, removed from Santiago, in order to be more conveniently fitu- 
ated for trade; fince which it has gradually increafed, fo that at prefent it is both large 
and populous; and would be ftill larger were it not for its inconvenient fituation, ftand¬ 
ing fo near the foot of a mountain, that a great part of the houfes are built on its accli¬ 
vity, or in its breaches. The broadeft and moft convenient part is that along the coaft, 
but this is very unpleafant in winter, being fo expofed 4 o the north wind^ that the 
waves beat againft the walls of the houfes, fome of which are built of unbumt bricks, 
fome of chalk and pebbles, and others of bajareques. 

Valjparaifo, befides its parifb-church, has a convent of Francifcans, and another of 
Auguftines; but very few religious, and the churches belondng to them fmall and 
mean. It is inhabited by families of Spaniards, and Cafts, bpm Mulattoes and Mefti- 
zos. In its neighbourhood are feveral villages, and the great number of farm-houfes 
10 give 
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give the country a cheerful app^rance. Here is a military governor nnininai-Pt^ ip the 
King, who havmg the command of the garrifons in the feveral ports, and of the uulitia 
of the place and its dependencies, is fo take care that they are properly difciplined. 

The proximity of this ^rt.to Santiago has drawn hither all the commerce formerly 
carried on at that dty. To this it owes its foundation, increafe, and prefent profperity. 
At prefent all the Callao fhiffe whichr carry on the commerce between the two kingdoms 
come hither. The cargoes they bring are indeed but fmall, confifting only of the goods 
already mentioned, ns noi produced in Chili. But in this port they take in wheat, tallow, 
cordovan leather, co'rda^^e;, and dried fruits, and with thele return to Callao ; and a Ihip 
has been known to make three voyages in one fummer, namely, between November and 
June, during which interval the droves of mules and carriages from all the farm-houles 
in the jurifdiftion of Santiago bring frelh fupplies to the warehoufes, that trade is carried 
on bodi by land and fea. The mafters of fhips, who generally refide at Lima or Callao, 
enter into partnerihip with the landed gentlemen of Chili, that the cargo of every Ihip 
generally belongs in part to the mafter; though fome fhips are freighted, and, if the 
loading be wheat, greatly augments its value ; for the fanega cofls here only ten or 
twelve rials, or two dollars, and the freight is from twelve rials to two piaflers. An¬ 
other circumftance which raifes th© price of wheat at Callao, where it is fold for twenty- 
four or thirty rials, is, that the fanega is there only five arobas and five pounds, whereas 
at Chili the fanega is fix arobas and fix pounds. 

This commerce being carried on only in fummer, that feafon may be termed the fair 
of Valparaifo; but on the approach of winter the place becomes as remarkably defolate, 
the crowd of traders repairing to Santiago, thofe only continuing at Valparaifo who can¬ 
not afford to remove. 

Valparaifo is abundantly fupplied with provifions from Santiago, and other places in 
its neighbourhood; but fhips do not viftual here fo cheap as at Conception. ^ The fruits 
cannot be viewed without admiration, both with regard to their beauty and fize, parti¬ 
cularly a fo/t of apples called guillota, being brought from that place; they prodigioufly 
exceed the largefl in Spain, and, befides their exquifite flavour, are fo lufcious that they 
melt in the mouth. ^ . 

Among the feveral kinds of game, there,is here fuch a plenty of partridges in their 
feafon, which begins at March and lafts feveral fucceeding months, that the Santiago 
muleteers knock them down with flicks without going out of the road, and bring great 
numbers of them to Valparaifo. But few of thefe or any other birds are feen near the 
town. It is the fame thing with regard to fifh*, very little being to be caught dther in 
the harbour or along rii*' coafl, in comparifon of what may be taken in the other parts. 

The coafl of Valparaifo forms a bay, lying north-eafl and fouth-wefl, three leagues in 
length, and having two capes, called Concon, and Valparaifo. In the fouth-wefl part 
of this bay is the harbour, of a convenient fize, and running above a league farther up 
the country. The bottom is a firm tenacious mud. At the diflance of a cal^e’s length 
and a half from the fhore, is from fourteen to fixteen fathom water, which iacreafes in 
depth proportional to the diflance, that at the diflance of half a league there is thirty-fix 
or forty fathom. The harbour is every-where free from rocks and f >. ^als, except to 
the north-oifl of the breach De los Angeles, where, about a cable’s length or two from the 
land is a rock, which mufl be the more carefully avoided, as it never appears above water, * 
twit fometknes has not a depth fufficient for a fhip of any burden to j^s over it. The 

* They take their iUh by thooting a barbed arrow into them, which has a long light (haft, that fuffers 
the fi(h not to fink after it is wounded. A. 
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cpmlfe into this harbour is to keep near the pomt of Valparaifo, within a quarter of a 
IdagUc from the fhore, where there is twenty, eighteen, and fixteen fathoms water. 
After getting round the point, you muft ftand rfearer to the fhore, in order to avoid a 
bank which lies thereabouts; not that it can be attended with any danger; for the fide 
of it is fo bold, th^ if the fhip fhould touch it litt^ damage could enfue. This bank is 
always above water, tutid there is a neceffity for paffing fd near it, in .order to keep to 
windward, as otherwife it would be difficult to fetch the harbour. Regard muft alfo 
be had to the time proper for entering the port of Valparaifo; for it is by no means 
proper to attempt it in the morning, as the wind, though blowing frelh without, does 
not then extend fo ftir into the bay, and thus the fhip, by having very fittle way, and 
confequently not anfwering her helm, might drive upon the bank ; and to let go your 
anchor in fifty fathom water, which is the depth clofe to the fand, will be very incon* 
venient. ITie common method, therefore, is to keep in the offing till about noon, or 
fomething after, when the wind ufually continues to the bottom of the harbour, and 
then, by obferving the above-mentioned rules, the fhip will fall into her flation without 
any difficulty; or you may run into the bay, and there come to an anchor till the day 
following, and then weigh early and go in with the land-breeze, here called Concon, as 
blowing from that point; and this breeze may be • depended on every day at a certain 
hour, except during the time of the north winds, which caufe fome alteration in it. 

The fafell method of mooring fhips is lying one anchor on the fhore towards the fouth* 
fouth-weft, and another in the channel towards the north-north-weft. The former muft 
be well fecured, as the refource againft the fouth and fouth-weft winds; for though they 
come over the land, they are often fo violent, and the fhore of the harbour fo Hoping, 
that the fhips would otherwife drive. 

As foon as the north winds fet in, which happens in the months of April and May, the 
veffels in the harbour are expofed to their whole violence, which alfo caufes a very high 
fea. In this exigence, the whole fecurity of the fhips depends on the anchor and cable to¬ 
wards the north-north-eaft, it will therefore be very proper to lay another in the fame direc¬ 
tion ; for if it fhould give way, it would be impolfible to hinder the fhip frorn ftriking on 
the rocks near the fhore. The only favourable circumftance here is, that the bottom 
being very firm, and rifing towards the fhore, the anchor has good hold, and confe¬ 
quently the whole depends on the ftrength of the cable. 

CHAP. XI. — Voyage from Valparaifo to Callao: —fecond Return to Quito to finijh the 

Obfervations ; — third Journey to Lima., in order to return to^ Spain by the way of Cape 

Horn. 

THE fervice our fquadron was employed on being that of cruizing in thofe feas, in 
queft of ^1^ enemy as long as it fhould be thought requifite, the commodore, without 
flaying any longer than was abfolutely neceffary, came on board, and we immediately 
put to fea, and feveral times vifited the iflands of Juan Fernandes, till the a4th of June 
*743) when wefhaped our courfe for Callao, which port.we entered on the 6th of July. 
The day following the commodore and principal officers went on fhore, and were re¬ 
ceived by Don Jofeph de Llamas, general of the forces in Peru, and government of 
Callao; who, on account of the firft employment, refides at Lij^a, but vijas come to 
Callao to compliment the commodore. He attended him to lima, and introduced him 
to the viceroy, who expreffed his great fatisfaflion at his fafe arrival after fuch long ex- 
peSiations. He was alfo met on the road by the principal perfons of the city. 

i After 
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After taking oor departure from the iiland De Tierra de Juan Fernandes, we fte^ed 
the three firft days north>north>eaft, and north>eaft, one quarter northernly, having frefli 
gales at weft, and a heavy fea from the fouth-weft. When we came into tihe latitude 
of a8' 30' we fteered nortn, fix.or feyn degrees eafterly, dll the third day at nine in 
the morning, when being in the ladtwde of 16° 28' we made the land on the coaft of 
Chala; and the followingi being nhe 4th, the ifland of Sangallan, which at noon 

bore eaft-north-eaft diftance fix leagues. We then coafted along the (bore, and on 
the 5th at noon, we faw the ifle of Afia, bearing eaft>north-eaft fix leagues diftant; 
and on the 6th as before-mentioned, the fquadron came to an anchor at naif an hour 
after one in the afternoon, in Callao harbour. 

Hence it appears, that till we were in the latitude of 28° 30', the wind was at fouth- 
weft, which agrees with my obfervadons, mentioned Chap. III. relating to this fea; 
and if no other circumftance concurred to verify them, it muft be imputed to the ieafon 
of the year, it bemg the beginning of winter when we returned to Callao. But as 
during the firft three days, the ftrength of the wind had driven us near the coaft, fo 
frorn the latitude we found it farther to the fouth ; between twenty-five and twenty-one, 
began to incline towards the fouth-eaft, and from the latitude of twenty degrees, when 
we found ourfelves near the land, till our arrival at Callao, we had the wiud fouth- 
fouth-eaft, and eaft-fouth-eaft. It was the fame with regard to the fea commg from 
the fouth-weft, for it gradually diminifhed as we approached the coaft; fo that from 
twenty-five* degrees it was not at all troublefome, and after we were paft twenty-one 
degrees, became imperceptible. But it was very different with regard to the current, 
which, from the pardlel of twenty or twenty-one degrees, we perceived to fet towards 
the north-weft, parallel to the diredfion of the coaft, and became much more fenfible 
after we had fight of the land, its velocity increafing as latitude decreafed. 

I would recommend two precautions to be ufed in the voyage from Chili to Callao. 
The firft is not to make the land in the bay of Arica, the many eddies of tfie current 
there rtVidering it very difficult to get again clear of the coaft; which muft be done 
by keeping’ along ftiore; as by ftanding out to fea, you will be in danger of not 
reaching the harbour; for the current fetting north-weft, on ftanding in for the land, 
you will probably find yourfelf to leeward of the harbour; in which cafe it will be far 
from eafy to work up againft the wind and ftrong current. The lecond flows from the 
former, and is to make the land fomewhere between Nafca and Sangallan, as the coaft 
may be then kept at 4 proper diftance, and the danger of falling to leeward of the 
port avoided ; a misfortune wjiich has happened to many, who have been carried far¬ 
ther out than they ex'|i<it \sd ; fo that after a long look-out for land, they find themfelves 
on its firft appearance to leeward of their port. 

In winter, efpecially, too much care cannot be taken, as from the continual thick- 
nefs of the atmofphere, obfervations cannot be made fo often as requifite; fometiraes 
not for five or fix days fucceffively ; at the fame time the fight of land is entirely inter¬ 
cepted by the denfity of the fog. This we experier , for after we were anchored 
in Callao at only a quarter of a league diftant from the land, the pwple on the fhore 
had no fight of the mips; and it was owing to our being very near t’. ' coaft that we 
made the harbour; for had we been at a diftance, we fhould have been ftir to leeward, 
when the weather cleared up. 

On the. 25th of June, being the fecond day after our departure from the ifland De 
Tierra de Juan F6rnandes, we faw a meteor like that we had before feen at Quito, 
namely, a globe of fire, or large globe of inflammable exhalations. It firft appeared 
in the weft, at half an hour after three in the morning, and moved with gr^t velocity 

for 
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(or « coniiderable fpace towards the eaft, as if carried by the wind. The light ot 
'thSi' meteor was fuch, that the watch on the quarter-deck could plainly diftingmlh 
crery pd^lon on the fore-caftle; and both were hot a little terrified. The phtenomenon 
hftea between three and four minutes, and half an hour after we felt two violent Ihocks, 
at aiSjinteryal of about a minute and a half betwxt them, fo that all apprehended the 
Ihip had flruck on feme Ihoal; but on refleftion, we concluded it .to be the effeft of 
an earthquake. 

The fquadron being fafely arrived at Callao, with the commander-in-chief of the 
South Sea, a title given to Don Jofeph Pizarro, and a fu^cient number of officers of 
fuch diftinguifhed zeal and experience, that they might well fupply our place without 
detriment to the fervice ; and at the fame time, we being willing to put the finifhing 
hand to our principal work, we afked the viceroy’s leave to return to Quito ; but his 
excellency was defirous that we fhould firft complete fome particulars he had committed 
to our care. Accordingly we applied ourfelves affiduoufly to our work ; and Don George 
Juan, having finifhed his part firft, left Callao on the 14th of November, propofing 
to make all the neceffary preparatives againft my arrival, that the proper obfervations 
might be made without delay. On the 27th of January 1744, I reached Quito, where 
I found that Don George Juan had, by his extraordinary care, nearly finifhed every 
thing neceffary for the continuation of our work; and whilft the remainder was per¬ 
forming, we had an opportunity, in conjundion with M. Godin, the only French 
academician now remaining in this province, of obferving the comet which appeared 
this year. 

Though the comet might have been feen on the ad and 3d of February, the atmof- 
phere of Quito being fo unfavourable to aftronomical obfervations on account of the 
clouds, it was the 6th before we could obferve it. 'fhe comet was then near the weft- 
em part of the horizon, and‘being behind the mountain of Pichincha, its altitude 
concealed it from our fight, fo that we could not obferve it after feven or eight at 
night. On the 6th, at feven in the evening, we found its altitude above, the horizon 
to be fifteen degrees, and its azimuth from the north, feventy-two degrees; M. Godin 
and Don George Juan judged its nucleus to be oblong, to me it appeared perfcdly 
circular; but we all agreed that it was larger than Jupiter. The tail, which was dif- 
cerned through fome light clouds, feemed to extend two degrees, and to form with 
the vertical circle, an angle of near thirty degrees. 

On the 7th, at eight minutes after feven in the evening, on repeating our obferva¬ 
tions, we found its altitude to be 11° 11', and its azimuth from the north 72° 45'. 
From this fecond obfervation, which we confidered as more .accurate than the former, 
having made proper allowances for refraftion, we concluded that the right afeenfion 
of the comet was 332'’ 50', and that its northern declination was 20° 5'., Whence we 
inferred, that its trajedory was the fame with that obferved in 1681 by Caflini, and by 
Tycho Brahe in 1572, and that in all probability, it was the fame; for though the 
periods do not agree, it might have appeared twice in the firft interval. After this we 
were hindered from profecuting our obfervations by the cloudinefs of the nights; and 
fome days afterwards we were affured by feveral, that they had feen it in the morning. 

As all the triangles on the north fide from Pambamarca to the place where M. GoJin 
had made his fecond aftronomical obfervations were not completed, and the inftrument 
conftruded for that purpofe kept in readinefs, we made that our.firft talk j M. Godin 
not having th^ gone through them all. After finifhihg every thing hgre, we repaired 
on ihe 22d of March to the obfervatory De Pueblo Viejo de Mira, Where, meeting with 

the 
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the fame difficulties from the thicknefs ®f the atmofphere as we had before exp^» 
enced during the whole courfe of our operations, we were obliged to coitfinue there 
till the 2 2d of May, when, being fatisfied with the accuracy of the obfdrvidorisinade 
during this long interval, we returned to Quito, with the pleafmg expe£ktion, that 
our perfeverance a^ainft the conftant lifficulties we met with from the clouds was at 
laft come to a period; and that we fjould now reft from the toils and hardfli^s of 
living on frozen ‘defarts; a repofe the more pleafing, as it was accompanied with a 
confcioufnefs that no inconveniences h^d occafioned us to omit the leaft part of our 
duty. 

During our ftay at Mira, “Don George Juan applied himfelf to obferve the variation 
of the magnetic needle, and by four obfervations nearly coincident, he concluded to 
be nearly 8' 47' eafterly. 

We now began to deliberate on our return upon the favourable opportunity of the 
above-mentioned French fliips, which were preparing to fail for Spain; as W'e ffiould 
then pafs round Cape Horn, and not only complete from our own experience, an 
account of the South Sea, but be enabled to make obfervations on the whole courfe. 
Anoi'her, and indeed our principal motive was, the fafcty of our papers, concluding 
there could be no danger in a neutral fhip, as we then imagined thofe to be. The 
concurrence of fo many advantages immediately determined us ; and leaving Quito we 
fct out for Lima, where 1 arrived firft, Don George Juan having fome days been 
detained at Guayaquil by a froflt commiflion by the viceroy. Thefc fliips, not failing 
fo foon as expeded, 1 employed the interval in drawing up an extrad of all intferefting 
obfervations and remarks, and prefenting it to the viceroy, who was pleafed to order 
the papers to be preferved in the fecretary’s office, fhat if any misfortune Ihould hap¬ 
pen to us in the voyage, our fovereign might not be totally difappointed in his generous 
views of promoting the ufeful fciences of geography an^ navigation. 

While we were employed in finiflting our obfervations at Mira, the univerfity of 
Idma gT"c a remarkable teflimony of their fenfe of M. Godin’s eminent talents, by 
choofmg hiia profeflfor of mathematics, in the room of Don Pedro de Peralta, deceaifed; 
which he accepted of with the greater fatisfadion, as fome indifpenfable affairs of his 
company would not permit him to gratify his defircs of returning to Europe. Accord¬ 
ingly he propofed to fpend this interval in mrfking frefh obfervations and experiments, 
concluding that the atmofphere of Lima, during the fummer-feafon, would be more 
favourable to his defigns than that of Quito or the mountains. On his arrival at that 
city, the viceroy, who was no ftranger ^0 his great abilities, and pleafed with the 
prudent choice of the univerfity, conferred on him, at the fame time of his being in* 
vefted with the profefforfl.lp, the poft of cofmographer to His Majcfly; with other ad¬ 
vantages annexed to it. But this gentleman was far from prepoling to make any 
longer ftay there than what thefe afeirs required j no advantages or honours being 
fufficient to make him forget the obligations he was under of giving an account of his 
voyage and obfervations to his fovereign and the academy, efpecially as being the eldeft 
of the three academicbns; fo that all the teftimonies of efteem could not lupprefs his 
uneafmefs at the delay. 

M. de Juflieu, though with' the fame regret as the former, determined to continue 
fome time at Quito, with M. Hugot, till he faw what turn the war would take, that 
he might efcape, in his return to Europe, thofe dangers then fo common at fea. 
M. Verguiri' chofe to go by the way of Panama: and the others, except the two who 
died in the country, prife at Cayambe and Cuenca, were difperfed; one fettling in 

Quito. 
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QSmfo. Thus, the whole French company Separated: and it muft be coniidered as a 
iingt4ar happinefs that, after fuch a fcene of laboprs, hardftiips, and dangers, in fuch 
a vari^ of climates, and amidil fuch inhofpitabib defarts and precipices, our operations 
were accurately performed: and we capable of entering on a new fcene of dangers 
and difficulties, which it was our fortune to experience* before we were in a condition 
of prefenting this work to the public. 
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A PAliriCL’LAR ACCOUNT OF ALL TUK IlEMAIlKABI.i; PASSAGES THAT HAPPENED DURING 
THE author’s stay OF NINE YEARS IN BRAZIL; 

Efpccially in relation to the Revolt of the Portuguefe, and the inteftine War carried on there 

from 1640 to 1649. 

. By Mr. John NiEunorr. * 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 

j r is about nineteen years fince my brother, John NieuhoiF, juft before his fecond 
^ voyage into the Indies, prefented me with his defeription of China, and certain 
draughts he had made during his embaffy in that empire, which, being afterwards pub- 
liftied, were foon after tranflated into fix feveral languages. 

My brother had, before that time, not only been in Brazil, and feveral other places 
in thofe parts, but alfo fince that time, has had the opportunity of travelling through 
a great parj: of Afia, till 1671, when, returning into Holland, he brought dong with 
him all his papers, obfervations, and draughts, he had collefted during his voyages; 
which, though much coveted by all curious perfons, yet for fome reafons belt Known 
to himfelf, he did not think fit to commit to, public view. 

But, after his deceafe, confidering with myfelf that fuch ufeful colleftions ought not 
to be buried in oblivion, I thought fit to publilh them for the public good. 

As thofe things which he relates of the revolt of the Portuguefe in Brazil, are 
extracted verbatim out of the records kept during my brother’s abode of nine years 
in Brazil, under the gc 'emment of the lords, Henry Hamel, Peter Bas, and Adrian 
Bulleftrate, and authentic letters; fo the truth thereof admits not of the leaft doubt 
from unbial{ed perfons. 

The vaft countries through which my brother travelled in his life-time, as Brazil, 
part of Perfia, Malabar, Madura, Coromandel, Amboyna, Ceylon, Malacca, Sumatra, 
Java, Tagowan, and part of China, befides many illands, could not in the leaft infed 
him with that difeafe, fo incident to travellers, to relate fables inftead of hiftories, it 
having been his conftant pradice to adhere moft religioufly in all hii, ireatifes to the 
naked truth, without the leaft difguife. 

His laft voyage to the ifle of Madagafcar, where he was loft, I have taken partly 
out of his own letters, partly out of the journal of Captain Reinard Claefon, which 
he brought along with him from thence. 
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^ to his perfon, 1 will only add thus much: he was bom at Uffen, in the earldom 
<;rf BfenthftdV (where his father, ^brother, and brother-in-law, were all three Bur^- 
of a |;ood family, the 2 2d of July 1618. He was a comely perfon, of a 
good uhderftindingi, goodiiumoured, and agreeable in converfation; a great admirer 
of poeiy, drawing, and mufic : as he delighted jin travelling, fo he was thcrtBy be¬ 
come mailer of divers languages: in what llatidn he lived during his abode in Brazil, 
and the Eaft Indies, will bell appear by the two following treatifes.* 

, Henky Nieuhdff. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS INTO BRAZIL. 

I N the year 1640, I entered into the fervice of the Weft India company, and on the 
24th of Odober went in the quality of merchant-fupercargo, aboard the fliip called 
the Roebuck, of twenty-eight guns and one hundred and thirty men, commanded by 
Nicholas Selles of Durkendam. We fet fail out of the Texcl the fame day, in com¬ 
pany of feveral other veffels bound for France, Spain, and the Streights ; and purfued 
our voyage the 28th, with a favourable gale, through the channel betwixt France and 
England. 

On the 29th we w’cre overtaken with a moft violent tempell, which obliged us to 
take in all our great fails: it continued from morning to night, when the fury of the 
winds being fomewhat allayed, we found that we had efcaped without any confiderabk 
damage; but the fea continued very turbulent all that night. The next day following, 
our feamen catched a wood-fnipe, a wild pigeon, and feveral other fmall birds, which 
were forced into the fea by the violence of the ftorm. 

On ithe 31ft we found ourfelves under the forty-fifth degree of northern latitude. 
The next morning, being the firft of November, fome of our feamen catched a fea-hog, 
by means of a harpoon: it was fo big,' that four men could fcarce lift it into the fhip. 
Its tafte was not very agreeable, but rankifh, which was tfie reafon our men did not 
catch any more of them, though they fwam in vaft numbers round about our veffel- 
By fun-fet, the wind beginning to incrcafe, we parted from the other Ihips bound 
for Spain and the Streights, which were not feparated from us in the laft ftorm, fteering 
our courfe fouth-weft. The 2d and 3d it blew very hard, with thundkr and lightning, 
fo that we were forced to take in all our great fails, and the fhip being very leaky 
ever fince the laft tempeft, to ply the pump with all our might. 

The 4th we found ourfelves under 40° 30', when, about midnight, the wind increafed 
with fo much violence, that the air which futrounded us appeared no otherwife than 
one continual fire, occafioned by the lightning, which fcarce ever ceafed all that nighi 
During this calamity we perceived certain fmall fires or lights, fixed to the mail 1 
they are called Peaceable’s Fires by the feamen'. Thefe fires are fuppofed to be certaia 
fulpKbreoiis vapours, forced by the violence of the winds from the fhore into thefiaif 
where, being lightened by the violent agitation of the air, they burn till thar/oily 

* The Voyage to the Eaft Indies is omitted, 
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fubHance be confutned. The feamen lool^ upon them as a good omen, that the florm 
is going to abate.j which proved true in efFeft, the fury of the winds bcgin^^ to,allay 
from that time j and we had the good fortune to difcever two leaks nrar oa^ Iror^aftle, 
which elfe might have proved of dangerous confequcnce. ^ ** * 

The 5A, wepaffod the Barrels, u^er the thirty-ninth degree ; where, attscording 
to an ancient cuftom, every one, of yhat quality or degree foever, that has not.paffed 
there before, is obliged to be baptifra, or redeem himfelf from it. He that is to be 
baptifed, has a rope tied round his middle, wherewith he is drawn up to the very top 
of the bowfprit, and fgom thence three times fucceffively tumbled into the water. 
There were fome who lool^d very blank upon the matter, but others went cheerfully 
about it, and for a meafure of Spanifli wine fuft’ered themfelves to be rebaptifed for 
the mafter and the merchant. But this cuftom is abolilhed of late years, by fpecial 
orders from the governors of the company, to avoid broils and quarrels, which ufed 
often to arife upon this occafion. 

The 6th, as we were fteering our courfe fouth-fouth-weft, with a frefti gale, we 
defcried two vefl’els, making all the fail they could towards us, whom we fuppofed to 
be Turkifli pirates (as indeed they proved afterwards); it was refolved to defend us till 
the utmoft extremity. Accordingly orders were given to clear every thing upon the 
deck, and to furnifli the feamen with mufquets, hangers, pikes, and other fuch like 
weapons. Every one having taken his ftation, we put up the bloody flag, and ex¬ 
pected theis coming under the found of our trumpets. The mafter of the ftiip, being 
all that time very ill of fome wounds he had received formerly, which were now broken 
up afrefh ; and the commiflary, Francis Zweers, not being in a condition, by reafon of 
his great age, to remain upon deck, I was fain to Undertake the whole management of 
the fliip, and encouraged them to fight bravely for their lives and liberty, ordering 
them not to fire at all, till they were in their full reach, they being much better mannea 
than we. • 

Above noon we faw the Turks make up towards us, with orange-coloured flags, 
which howaver they foon after changed for the bloody flags, and the biggeft of them 
faluted us with two cannon-ftiot out of his forccaftle, without doing us the leaft harm, 
but the fecond time almoft fhot our foremaft in pieces. In the mean-while we were 
come fo near to one another, that we fent them a good broadfide into their fliip, which 
the Turks repaid us immediately ; but it was not long before we obferved the biggeft 
of the two had received a fliot betwixt wind and water, which made her keep at fome 
farther diftance, till flie had repaired her damage, which gave me opportunity to en¬ 
courage our people with words, and a good proportion of wine, which they mixed 
with fome gunpowder; v.nd I, to pleafe them, followed their example 

By this time they returned both to the charge, and faluted us fo' fiercely with their 
cannon and. fmill fhot, that they took away the roof of our great cabin, and did us 
fome damage in our rigging. I then changed my feymetar for a mufquet, and dif- 
chargtKl continually upon the enemy, and I found myfelf fore feveral weeks after, bv 
the hurt I received from a mufquet of one that flood hard by me, which being by a 
cannon-ball forced out of his hands againft my body, I fell down, ftretched all along 
upon the deck, without fenfe or motion ; but having t^ter fome time iccovered myfelf, 
I returned to my pofl. 1 then perceived the captain of the biggeft TurkUh Ihip with 
a turbaht on his head, in the ftern, encouraging his men, which made me prder^thofe 
about me 4 o aim at him with their fmall fhot, which, as I fuppofe, fucceeded according 
to our hopes, it "bein^ not long before we loft fight of himt Notwithftanding this, 
the heat of the ftght increafed on both fides, many Broadfides paffing betwixt us, 
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a^^e^^lianied with moA: droa^il outcries and lamentarions of th« wounded ooi bodl, 
ijlowev^, the Tutks durft not attempt to board us; wheth^ it wero^that ritey 
t]£o&t UB better ntanned thai\ reaily we were, that they fea^ we wouid,^ 
the which we thr^eoed we would, ihewing them a match rhady for ths^ 

They aittfjillKered us in Dutch, that they would ndt part with us upon thofe terms,; yet 
was h|iot long before we faw them make awayjrrom us, having received roany lhots 
through thar mips; and we, with a brifk gale, made all the fail we Could to he rid of 
th^e unwelcome cuefts, fleering a quite different courfe, which, with the advantage 
of the darkneis of tne night, brought us quite out of fight of them by next morning. 

IITejgave thanks to God for his having delivered us fronTthe danger of llavery, and 
cmwnhig our endeavours with fuccefs a^inft an enemy much flronger than us, the 
taggefl of them carrymg twenty-four guns, and the other two} whereas we had no 
more than eighteen, befides that they were much better manned than we. After 
havmg taken a view of our Ihip, and found it found under water, we betook ourfelves 
to repair the dainage we had received during the fight; but whilft we were bufy in 
this work; we were on the 7th furprifed by fo violent a florin, that we were forced to _ 
take in all our fails. This put us to a great nonplus, but by good fortune the ftorm blew 
fooa over* when orders were given to give an allowance of three pounds and a lialf 
of bifeuit per week to the feamen, all our other bread being become mufly by that 
time. The 10th we found oui;felves under the thirty-ninth degree and thirty minutes, 
about twenty leagues off of the Canary Iflands ; here we difeovered the pike of Teneriff, 
being two leagues and a half high, and accounted the higheft mountain in the world. 
It may be difeovered at fixty leagues diftance from the fhore. Thus ue continued 
our voyage till the 14th, without any memorable accident, when we puffed the tropic 
of Cancer. About noon we were overtaken by another ftorm, which made us take in 
moft of our great fails, for fear of the worft, but it lafted not long. 

This trad of the fea is called by the Dutchj the Kroos Sea; by the Portuguefe, Mar 
del Aragaco (or Largaco, or Suargaco), i. e. the Sea of Ducks-meat, becaufe here* 
abouts, viz. from the eighteenth to the thirtieth degree, or as fome will have it, from 
the twentieth to the twenty-fecond and twenty-third degree of northern latitude, it is 
found in great quantity, and carried along with the ftream: its leaves are of a pale 
green colour, like that of parrots, fmall, thin, and carved at the end. It bears berries 
of the fame colour, about the bignefs of a pepper-corn, but are quite hollow, without 
a»y feed within or tafte. It is fometimes fo clofely twifted together, that it flops a 
fliip in its full courfe j though we had the good fortune to pafs through it without 
tpuch difficulty, being then about four hundred leagues from the coaft of Afric, where 
are no iflands nor anchorage. It may be pickled with fait ami pepper, and ufed like 
as we do capers, b&ig accounted a good remedy againft the gravel. It is generally 
found without roots, having only a few thin fprouts, which, as it is fuppoled, take 
root in the fandy grounds of the ies.; though others are of opinion, that it is carried by 
the violence of the ftream from the iflands mto the fea. 

The j 8 th, one of our ftdp*s crew died, who was the next day thrown overboard, at 
whichi rime 1 obferved, what indeed I had heard often before* that the dead carcafles 
^1^8 float with their heads to the eaft at fea. 

lie aad we were overtaken by another tempeft, called Travado, which with horri¬ 
ble lightning furprifes the Ihips fo fuddenly, that they have fcj^jee leifure 

to talte in thirir j^s, and fometimes returns three times in an hour. We cafehed here 
abundance pf fllh, fuch as Bqnytes of ten feet long, and Korets, and a, great hpnprey, 
which we enough to do to bring aboard; we only took out the brainitf 'bring 
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looked upon as a fovereign remedy againft the ftone in the bladder, the flefh being of 
an oily ufte. ^ 

The a4th we faw great quantities qf fmall birds stbout our veflel, and catched'One 
not unKkea crane, but fomewhat fmaUer, it being a very fair day. 

The aCth, being under the fifth d 4 :ree forty-feven minutes, we were fo becalmed 
that we could not perceive the Ihip to^nove, and fpent our rime in catching of fifh, of 
which we had fuch plenty, that we chofe only the beft for our eating; among the reft 
we met with a fill? called <he king’s-fiHi: for by reafon of the impenetrable depth of 
the fea in this place, ‘the* utters are fo clear and tranfparent in ftill weather, that you 
may fee the filh in vaft numbers fwiiuming near two feet deep; fo that you need but 
fallen a crooked nail or any thing elfe like a hook to a firing, and hanging it in the 
fea, you may catch as many filh as you pleafe. This calm was followed by a moft 
violent florin of rain. 

The 30th we found ourfelves under the fourth degree forty-one minutes, where we 
faw abundance of flying-fifh. 

The 3d of December we came under the firfl degree thirty minutes, where we met 
with millions of filh, and did catch as many as we thought fit: fome we put in fait, 
others we rubbed in the belly with ^jepper and fait, and hung them up by the tail in 
the fun. • 

The 4ih, by break of day, being very dear weather, .we faw the ill and of St. Paulo, 
as it is called by the Portuguefe, which at a dillance reprefents a fail, which as you 
approach nearer to it, proves five high rocks. About noon we found ourfelves at fifty- 
three minutes of northern latitude, taking our courfe five leagues to the weft. Here 
at fevcral rimes we catched fome fea-gulls ; thofe birds make a Ihew as if they would 
bite you, but remain immoveable in the place, till they are caught or killed. 

The 5th, about eleven o'clock we pail'ed the equiaodlial line, fo that in the after¬ 
noon we found ourfelves at five minutes fouthern latitude, where we had but liftle reafon 
to comp'iin of cold; it being often fo calm here, that Ihips are forced to fpend a con- 
fiderable time in palling this trad. It is extremely hot here, and groat fcarcity of good 
and fweet water, the rain-water being not wholefome, but caufing the feurvy, by rea¬ 
fon of its being corrupted by the violent heat of the fun. * 

About three years after my arrival in Brdzil, a certain Portuguefe Ihip was found 
adrift under the equinodial line, without any living creature in it, which, according 
to the journal, had been fix whole weeks under the line. We had a very good pal* 
fage, and catched abundance of filh, and among the reft a certain filh called the 
blower, which fwallow a confiderable quantity of water in their guts, and then at once 
fpout it forth again. Tftey will follow the Ihips for a long time. 

The 8th we palTed by the ille called Ilha Ferdinando of Neronha; it being very 
ferene weather, we faw vaft numbers of birds, and whole Ihoals of flying filh, which 
were followed by the Bonytes and Korets. 

The ifland of Ferdinando of Neronha, fituated under the fourth degree of fouthem 
latitude, about fifty leagues from the coaft of Brazil, was about the year 1630 inha* 
bited by the Dutch, but by reafon of the vaft number of rats, which c ''fumed all the 
fruits of the earth, deferted Sy them a few years after; it being otherwife a very fruit¬ 
ful ifland, and abounding with filh, jthe inhabitants of Receif being ufed to fend their 
filher-bo^ thither, whidh return commonly well freighted with fifh. The council 
of Braziroid afterWards fend a certain number of negroes thither, under the condufl 
of one Gellis Ve|pant,.to cultivate the ground for their fiibfiftence, who likewife l^ed 
there for fome time. About a*year and a half after, the council of juftice banimed 
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The city of Pavafifa, belonging to this ifland, is fituate upon a rivulet; it contains 
about eight hundred hoiiles, and three churches. This city, as well as the whole 
ifland, was, Oftober 16, 1641, conauered by the*Adtniral Cornelius Tol, after a 
fiege of forty days, without any confidprable lofs j but both he and his lieutetiaiit, as 
well as fcveral other commandefs and many feamen, were fwept away by this p^Ien> 
tial air; and of three hundred Brazilians, not above fixty efcapcd with life. 

But before I prbceed to give you an account of all the remarkable paflages that hap¬ 
pened in Brazil fince^lhe revolt of the Portuguefe, and during my Hay of eight years 
there} it will not be ami^j to give a ihort defeription of this country. 

A Defeription of Brazil. 

AMERICA, (or the Weft Indies,) is divided into the Northern and Southern Ame¬ 
rica. Brazil is part of the laft. 

The Northern America borders to the north upon the Terra Incognita, or rather 
upon Iludfon’s Streights; to the fouth and weft upon the South Sea, and to the eaft 
upon the ftreights of Panama, the bay of Mexico or Nieu Spain, and the North Sea. 

It comprehends the following provinces : 

Eftotilaud and Labrador, New France, Canada, Bakaloos, New England, Virginia, 
Florida, New Spain, the provinces of Mexico, New Mexico, Tlafltalla, Guaxaka, 
Mechoakaiia, Zakatula, Kolirn, Yukatan, 'Eabaiko, New Gallicia, New Bifcay, Chia- 
mctla, Kuliaka, Cimalon, New Granada, California, Anian, Quivira or New Albion, 
Conibas, Guatemala, Sokonuiko, Chiapa, Vera-pas,* Honduras, Nikaragua, Coftarixa, 
and Ve-agiia. 

i'he Soutiiorn America is a demi-lfland in form of t^pyramid, the bafts of which lies 
to the north ; the point extends to the Streights of Magellan, under the fift)*-third de¬ 
gree oi ;'''inhern latitude, bordering to the eaft upon the Atlantic ocean, or North Sea, 
and to the aoII upon the South Sea; its whole circuit being of about four thoufand 
Italian, or one thoufand German, miles. It contains the provinces of Caftilla d’Or, 
'fierra Forma (called by the Portuguefe, Paria), Cumana, Caribana, Brazil, Cftika to 
the eaft, to the weft Popayan, Peru, Chili, beftdes feveral inland provinces. 

Brazil was firft difeovered by Pedro Alvaro Capralis, a Portuguefe, fome time before 
Americus Vefputius, viz. the year 1500. He gave it in the name of Santa Cruz, 
which was afterwards by the Portuguefe changed into that of Brazil, from the wood of 
the fame name, which is found there in great quantity, and from thence tranfported 
into all parts of Europej'ior the ufe of the dyers. 

It is fituate in the midft of tlie torrid zone, extending to the tropic of Cancer and the 
temperate zone. 

Concerning its extent from north to fouth, there is no 'hiall difference among the 
geographers ; but, according to the beft computations, its beginning may be fixed under 
the fecond degree and a half of northern latitude, near the river Pata, and its fend under 
the twenty-fourth degree and a half of fouthem latitude, to the rftre*- Capibari, two 
leagues above the city of St. Vincent; fo that its whole extent from norUi to fouth com¬ 
prehends twenty-five degrees, or three hundred and feventy-five leagues; fome place 
Brazil betjifixt the river of Maranhaon and Rio de la Plata. The extent of Brazil from 
the eaft, ' where it borders upon the North Sea, to the weft, is not determined, hitherto, 
there being very few tyho have penet!rated fo deep Ktto Ae country, though its bignefs 
from eaft to weft may be computed to be feven hundretf^d forty-two leagues j there 
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are feme, however, who extends its limits farthei to the caft, and \o the weft as fai as 
or Guiana, which makes an addition of one hundreni and eighty-eight leagues. 
S(i|«ie malEet^boimdarics of Brazil to the north the river of the Amazons, to the fouth 
la IPIata, to the eaft the North Sea, and} to the weft the mountains of Peiu or 

l||pdll, thusliniited, isdil^edby the Portuguefe into fourteen diftiids, called by them 
ka^pWB^i0r Qsptainihips; viz. Paria, the firft of all towards the noith ; Maranhaon, 
SisBci* Rfo Grai^e, Paraiba, Pamambuko, Tamaiika or Itamarika, Seregippe 


[uirltttbne or Bahia dos todos los Santos, Nhoe-Kqmbe oi Os Ilhos, Pal^ta 
Rio de Janaro or Nheteroya, St. Vincenf, and Efpiritu Santo. 

? rt of BnudI was in our polTeflion, it might conveniently be divided into the 
tnxuguefe BraadL Each of thefe captainfliips is watered by feme tonhder- 
able liver or other, befides feveral others of lels note ; moft of thefe have very rapid 
cui^esits ia the rainy months, and overflow the adjacent country. 

iThe river of St. Frands, thelargeft and moft confiderable in thofe parts, is the com¬ 
mon bounikty of the cwtainffaip of Pamambuko and Bahia dos todos los Santos, or the 
Bllf of AA I^Blts. In Home places it is fo broad that a fix-pounder can fcarce reach over 
it, iuid ii liggillis ei^ht, twelve, and fometimes fifteen yards; but it admits of no fliip^ 
of Wthetli'^liw^lure Its entrance is choked up with' fands. 

ic &id to arife out of a certain lake, which being augmented by many 



or 


rkttldieti^outof the mounOdns of Peru, but efpecially by the rivtrs of Rio do la Plata and 
MarMlh|IOtb €*OOerates itfelf into the fea. Some of our people went in a .hallop ntai 
le^tj^Snpthe river, and found it of a good depth and pretty bioad. If we iua\ 
me Pokuguefe, ^re are 'about fifty leagues from the fea, to tain unpaflablc 
chqMta^ nr w;t^rrdalls, called by them Kakocias ; beyond thoic the iivci wind^ to the 
nnidllt, dtl you ctUne to its fourcf in the lake, in which arc many plcafant illands, inha- 
Uted by*the tunbariatts; as is Itkewife the fhore round about it. 1 hty imd good ftore 
oi j^oid-duft iii'^s lake, but it is none of the beft, being carried thithci by the many 
rivipletB which Wafti die gold-bearing rocks of Peru: here is alio moft efvccllent lalt- 
petre. ( 

tt h (dljemble, that in the fummer, and thofe winter months when it rains but fel- 
dc;^ this river has laote water than in the rainy fealon; the rcafon alleged for it is, the 
vjlK 'diftance from its firft fource, whither the rains that fall from the mountains muft 
firft be conveyed by many rivulets. All the other rivers near the Receif are fo empty 
of water during the fummez fisafon, that they are rendered quite unnavigable. But the 
) tjt^mmtains, which lie not hu-from the fea-fhore, exonerate their wraters, as well 
, {bro, backward to the weft, and dividing theinfelve. into two branches; the 
is,*lUli'lihe imrth, and joilBS with the moft large and rapid rivers of Maranhaon and 
ot i the otlmr widl the rivers of St. Francis dc la Plata and Janeiro. The 

wat^,i^ thrfe rivom bring asnfiderably increafed by many rivulets, diey exonerate 
themftleiili with ib much violence into dl^a, that the Teamen meet often with frefh water 
at a Ccmftderahie ififtance at fea. ^ 

The iitcreafdbf the waters in this river, during the dry feafon, may likewife be attri¬ 
buted to the Vi|ft*quanti!y|vm fnow among the mountains; which being melted by the 
hedkof the fun^ OOcafions dm fiver to tranfgrefs its ordinary bounds; which in this point 
is^^® different ft^om other rivers, which commonly in the winter-time ovi^rflow their 

wiWllKribcupmmlhips wgpeamder the jurifdifBon of the Weft India company, be- 
revoUed jTrom the Dutch, which they had conquered with thrir 

fwords. 
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fwords, viz. the oaptainlliip (it being on the fouth fide) Scrcgippc' del Rey of Parnani- 
buko, Itamarika, unto which belongs Gauiana, Parail)a, Potigi or Rio Grande, anil 
Siara or Ciara. The captain/hip of Maranhaon war. 1644, by fpecial command of the 
company, left by the Dutch, 'fhis 'part of Brazil ufed to be called by the PortugueCe 
the Northern lirazil, as the other remaining in their poffeffion went by the name oi 
South Brazil. 

I'he fix Dutch wcptainfliips did extend all along the fea-coaft from north to fouth, in 
Icngtli about a hundted and fixty or’ a hundred and eighty leagues; for from Ri<> 
Grande to the northern f srder of Seregippe del Rey, is a hundred leagues: the two 
others, viz. that of Siara to’the north, and Seregippe del Rey to the fouth, make up the 
rell:. Each of tliefe captainfhips contain feveral other lefler diftrit'fs, called by the Por- 
tuguefe Fregefias, and by us Fregefien: as for inftance, in Seregippe del Rey, are 
Pojuka, Kamcragibi, Porto Calvo, Sciinhaim, and feveral others. Fregalie compre 
hends a certain tract of ground, coinpofed of divers villages, rivers, hills, :uid valieyh, 
betwixt each of which is commonly a iradt of barren hills, of about three or four leagues 
in lengtli. Mofl of the Dutch captainfliips arc but indifferently cultivated, becaufe the 
Portuguefe ufed not to manure the ground in thofe parts beyond three or four, or, at 
ferthefl, five leagues didance from the fea. 

The captainihip of Seregippe del Rey is likewife called Carigl, from a certain fmall 
lake of that name ; it is fituato in the foulhern part of Brazil, extending about thirty- 
two leagui;s along llie foa-coall, bordering on the north fide, upon the river of St. Francis, 
by which, it is dividixl from Parnambuko, as on the fouth fide it is feparated by Rio 
Real from Baliia dos lodos los Santos. Seregippe del Rey has, among others, a cer¬ 
tain Fregafie called Porto (’alvo, fituated betwixt the ninth and tenth degree of fouth- 
em lariiiule; being eiicoinpaffed on the north-weft fide by the Fregafie of Serin- 
haim, uxl the fmall river of Pirafenunga, extending to the fouth as far as the river 
Parepuera, by whicli it Is divided from the Fregafie of Alagoafi, containing in all about 
twelve leagues in length near the fea-lhore, its bounds on the land fide reaching to the 
unpali.c 'e yoods. 

In this I’ legafie is a village, called by the Portuguefe Villa de bon fncccffo de Porto 
Calvo, but was formerly called Portocano Dos quatros Rios, it being fitnate at the con¬ 
fluence of the four rivers, JN'lalcita, TajianuMide, (’ommentabunda and Monguaba. It 
is built upon a rifing ground, about four leagues trom the foa-fliorc, and by the Dutch 
flrciigtheiied with twi^ forts ; the higgeft of which was called Bon Succeffo, being built 
all of ftone, furrounded with a good eounterfearp, with a large bafon of frefh water 
within. 1 he other fort was called by us the Now Church, being created out of the 
ruins of an old churci?., c.alleil iiy the Portuguefe Nofla Senhora de Prefontacao. Be¬ 
twixt both thefe forts, a lard w as ordered to be ereded by Count x'.hii.rice, upon the 
banks of the river, but it lying within the reach of mufket-fhot from the mountains, was 

not brought to perfection. . r ' 

The village has two ftreets, the chief of which runs parallil w'ith the river, from one 
fort to the other, and iS called St. Jofoph’s ftreet; it comained no more flian three 
houfos of one ftory high, and about thirty-fix others covered with j^itiles, being onl) 
built upon the gromid. . Tiie Portuguefe have, in lieu of their chilVdl' ’ which were 
deinolilhed when the fortifications were ereded, built themfelves another on the otliei- 
fide of rile river, where they fometimes hear mafs. The village is fituatc in a moil 
pleafant and wholqfomc air, being cooled by the continual breezes from the fea, which 
are not flopped by any hills beiwixr them and the fhorc. ^ In the night-time rhey"^enjoy 
the benefit of the land-wind, which dj ivi :. tlic cool vapours arifing from the neighbour- 
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ing rivers thither. Formerly there was a certain town calleJ Seregipije del Roy, foinc- 
what higher up the river, in a very barren place, of a coniklerable bignel's, ami well 
built, with three goodly churghes, t;md a inonaltery belonging to the I'rancil'cans, but 
without any fortifications. Above this town you fee a chajiel dedicated to iSt. Chrillo- 
pher, whither the Roman catholics ct)nic on j)ilgrimage. 

This captainfhip was full of all reduced under the obedience of the Portuguel'e, or 
Spaniards, by Chriftovan de Barros ; who for this his good fervice, ht,d all the lands 
betwixt the finall lake of Seregippe and St. I'Vaneifco granted to him, with full power 
to fettle colonies there within a limited lime, 'i'his drew many of lije inhabitants to the 
Bay of All Saints thither, who, within a few years after, laid the foundation of this 
town, by ereding four fugar-mills, and building about a hundred houfes, witli four 
hundred /fables for their cattle. Jiut this towji, with all the circumjacent houfes, wa.s, 
1637, the 24th of December, laid defolatc by our people, the inhabitants retiring to 
the Bay of All Saints. For the Spanifh general lienjola being, 1637, polled with a 
body of two thoufand men near that place, did, with ravaging and burning, conlidcr- 
able damage to our colonics, which obliged Count Maurice to dillodgc him from 
thence j but being then lick of an ague, he committed this expedition to the charge of 
Colonel Schoppe ; for which purpofc, iiaving gathered a body of two thoufand three 
hundred men, befides four hundred Brarilians, and t\\(Mmmlred and fifty feaincn out 
of the adjacent places, near the river of St. Frauds, Alagoas, the cape of St. Aullin, 
out of the Reccif and Moribeka, and given him for his ailillant Mr. Ji'hn.Van Ciell'c- 
len, a member of the great council, lie commaiuk’d the Dutch admiral Lishthart to 
cTuife with his fleet near the Bay of All Saints, thereby to draw the enemy out,of his 
advantageous poll to the fea-lhore. 'i'he Spanifli general had no fooner notice ef our 
paffing the river, but fearing to be inclofed betwixt us and the fleet, marched ui.ih his 
body to Torre Garde de Avila, g place about fourteen leagues to the north of tlie city 
of St. Sahador. 

TJie Dutch general Schoppe hea.ring of his removal, immediately attacked the place, 
xvhich he laid defolate, and returned with incredible Iwiftnels to the fouth .fide of the 
river of St. Francis. 

Here'he intrenched himfclf, with an intention to annoy the enemy, by cutting oil his 
provifions, and driving away his cattle; which fucceeded lb well, that we killed above 
diree thoufand of their horned bealts, belides what was earried away on the other fide 
of the river; fo that what was left by the foldiers, wa.s by the inhabitants carrii'd to the 
Bay of All Saints; from whence it is evident, what vail numbers of cattle this country 
did produce at that time. 

The great council took once a rcfolution to re-people that pact of the country, and 
agreed, for this purpofc, with Nunno Olferdi, counfcllor of jullice in the Receii, who 
found means to fettle feveral families there: but tke council of nineteen dilhpjn oving 
the matter, it was laid afide. 

In the year 1641, Count Maurice reduced this place under the obedience of the 
Well India company, creded a fort there, and furrounded the town Seregippe del Rey 
with a ditch. It lies upon a finall river, betwixt St. Francifeo and Real, which, how¬ 
ever, at fpring-tide, has fourteen foot water, or thereabouts. Within the jurifdiiflion 
of this captainfhip is the mountain of Tabayna; from whence feveral forts of valuable 
•ore were prefented to the council of nineteen; but, upon proof, were found not worth, 
farther looking after. 
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The Captainjhip of Parnambttko. 

» 

rUl'. captainfliip of Parnambuko is one of the chicfell and biggeft of the Dutch 
Brazil. It extends above fixty leagues along the coall, betwixt the river of St. Francis 
and the captainfliip of Tamarika. Parnambuko properly denotes the entrance of the 
iuirboii)-, which; by reafon of the many rocks and lliclves hidden under water, was 
called, by the Portuguefe, Inferno Bo'kko, and Broken Parnambuko, or tlie Mouth of 
Well. It is fuhdivided jnt / eleveti lelfer dillrids, inhabited by the Portuguefe, viz, the 
ciry of Olinda, Garazu, Receif, Moribeka, St. Anthony, Ikiyuka, Serinliaim, Gon- 
liilri d’lfna, Porto Calvo, the Northern Alagoa, and the Southern Alagoa. Among 
w.hich OliiHi'a and Garazu were the chiefelh 

d’lie town, or rather the village, of Garazu, lies at fome diftance from the fhore, 
over-againfl the illand of Tamarika, upon a river of the fame name, about five leagues 
from Olinda. It was formerly inhabited by Portuguefe handicrafis-men, but, fince our 
taking of Olinda, feveral rich families fettled there: we became mailers of the place 
1C33, May. 

Moribeka lies deeper in the country, more to the fouth, about five leagues oil’ of the 
Receif. 

St. Anthony is about feven or eight leagues diftant /rom the Reccif, to the fouth, 
near the cape of St. Aultin. 

The ci:y of St. Michael do Poyuka lies about ten leagues to the fouth of the Re¬ 
ceif, upon a river of the fame name, which difembogues in the lea, on the fouth fide 
of the cape of St. Aultin. It was formerly a very populous place, and had thirteen 
fugavinills. 

'I’ht village Scrinliaiin, much about the lame dilhmce thence with the former, is a 
very pleafant place, has tw'clvc fugar-inills, each of which produces fix or ft;ven thou- 
fand arobas, an aroba making r.hout twenty-feven or twenty-eight pound weighi. 

The illage of Gonfalvi d’Wna lii:; Iweiitv leagues from the Rcceif: it has five 
I'ugar-mills. 

The village called Porto Calvo is twenty-five leagues dillant from the Receif; it has 
feven or eight fugar-mills. Here is the caftle of Porocano, which was not conquered 
by us, till under thc government of Count Maurice. 

'Pile towns of the Northern and Southern Alagoas are forty leagues from the 
Reccif. 

Within the diftricl of Parnambuko are two woods, called by the Portuguefe the 
Greater and Leifer l^lmairas, or Palrntrcc-woods. 

The Lelfer Palmairas, which is inhabited by fix thoufimd negroes, lie.s about twenty 
leagues ab()ve the Alagoas, being ilfcloJed w'ith woods near the linall lake of Guagohuhi, 
which exonerates itfelf into the great lake of Parayba, fix leagues from thence to the 
north, about four leagues from the lake Meridai, to the foiuh of the Northern Alagoa, 
being near that point of land commonly called Jaragoa. d’he village confills of three 
11 reels, each near half a league in length. 'I'heir huts are made of ftraw twilled toge¬ 
ther, one near another, their plantations being behind. 'Fhey retain f c ething of the 
religious worlhip of the Portuguefe, but have their peculiar prieftsmid judges. Their 
bufiqefsfis to rob the Portuguefe of their Haves, who remain in llavery among them 
till they Have redeemed themfelves by Healing another: but fuch flaves as run over to 
them are as free as the relt. 'Fhcir food is datds, be;\ns, meal, barley, liigar-canes, 
tame-fowl (of which they have great plenty), and filli, wliich the lake furniihes them 
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withal. Thc7 have twice a yeaf a liarvt;!! of barley, vdiich being* over, they make 
merry for a whole vvi ck toi’ctl’er. Before fowing lin.c, they light great fires for four¬ 
teen days, which may be icon at a great tiiflance. 'I'he lliorteli way from the Reccil 
to this Palinairas is along the lake ol the Northern Alagoa. 

'I'lie greater Palmairas is betwixt tweniv' aiul thiriy lea);ues dillant behind the village 
of St. Ainar, near the mountain of Belie, being furruiiiuled with a double inclofure. 
About eight thoufand negroes arc faid to inhabit liie valleys near the mlmntains, befides 
many others, who dwell in lelfer luiinl/ers of fifty’or a hundred, in other places. Their 
houfes lie Ifraggling, they fow and re;i]i among- the woods, and.have certain caves wlii- 
thcr they retreat in cafe of neceifuy. They diels tlu’ir vicliials in the day-time, and at 
night tell over their wholif number, to fee whet Iter any be wanting; il not, they 
conclude the evening with dancing ami beating the drum, which may be heard at a 
great diflance. Then they go to deep till nine or ten o’clock the next day. During 
the dry fcafon, tiiey detach a certain number among- tb.em, to heal Haves from the Por- 
tuguefe. 'I'he fliortefl cut to their habitations is from the Alagoas through St. Aniar, 
aitd fo crofs the irlains of Nhiimalui aftd Kororipc, towarils tlic backiide of the moun¬ 
tain of Warrakaka, till you come to the lake Par.uba ; idon:,; ulticli you mufl jxil's, fill 
you reach the mountain Bche, from wlicjico you !>,o direclly into the valleys. Ifnder 
the government of C.ounl Maurice, the lu'groe.s of tiiis Palmairas did confiderablc mif- 
chief, efpccially to the counrryjpeople about tlie Alagoas : to reprefs which, he fent 
three hundred firelocks, one hundred Mamelukes, and feven hundred Braxihans. 


The Rcccif, Manrict's mui /Inihony I'luz. 

The Receif is, by reafon of its commodious ami advantageous fituation, the flrongefl 
place of all Brazil; befidcs that, it is ffrengtheiied and defended by feveral adjacent 
forts: but to give you the moll commodious view both ol the Receif, and the fituation 
of Maurice’s town, it is to be obferved, that the whole coaff of Brazil is, fro^u one end 
to the other, furrounded with a long, thick, and Hat ridge of rocks, which in fomc places 
is twenty^ and in others thirty paces broad: however, there are certain palfages in this 
ridge, tlirough w'hich the lliips approach the Hiore, and fome few places, where this 
ridge is not to be found at all. Thus a league on this fide Rio Dolce, two leagues on 
the north fid(' of the city of Olinda, there is nothing of this ridge to be found ; but be¬ 
gins again near Poumarelle or Soxamardo, and extends to the ille of Itamarika. Be¬ 
twixt the ridge and the continent you may pafs in boats at high wafer; for at low tide 
molt of thole rocks appear above water; though the tide never fju'ls to cover the fame. 
The rock over-againft the Receif of Parnambuko is between twenty and thirty paces 
broad, being not only at fpring tides, but at all othtr tides overflown by the fea; it is 
thereabouts very flat, without any prominences, and extends for a league from fouth to 
north. On the north point is an open pafl'age for fliips to approach the fhorc, lying five 
hundred paces farther to the north than the Rcccif itfelf. It is but narrow, and at 
fpring-tidc not above twenty-two feet deep. 

Betwixt this rocky ridge and the continent there is a fandy ridge, or fmall illand, 
extending to the fouth from Olinda, a league in length, and about two hundred paces 
broad. Phis is by our people commonly called 'Phe Sandy Receif, to difliiljguilh it 
from The Stony Receif. • * 

On the Ibuthern point of thjs little ifland, a league off Olinda, the Portuguefe had 
built a village called Povoacano, which fignifies peopling, or elle Rcciflb j it was very 

populous 
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populous for a confiderable time, till the building of Maurice's Town, in the ifland of 
Anthony Vaez. For after Olinda was forfaken by its inhabitants, and deftroyed by us, 
many of them, but cfpecially the merchants, fettled in this RecilTo, or the village of 
Povoacano, where they erefted^ magnificent IhLidhircs. At cur firll arrival we found 
no more than two hu’idrcd houfes there, which were afterw'ards increafed to above two 
thoufand, fome of v aich are very goodly edifices. We furrounded it with pallifadpes 
on the fide of the river Ifihtribi, whjch at low water is fordable; and for its better 
fecurity fortified it with three bulwarks, one towards Olinda, the other to the harbour, 
and the third towards ^alt-River; upon each of which was railed a good battery 
with three great cannon. I'his Receif is lituate under 8" 10' louthern latitude. 

Some derive the woial Recifio from the Latin, rccipcre and receptus to receive, which 
after was turned into Recill'o, becaufe the Ihips ufed to ht‘ received betwixt the Stony 
and Santiy Receifs, to load and unload their goods. Before the building of Maurice’s 
Tow'n, we kept here our factories, and all bufinefs both of peace and war was tranf- 
aded in this place. In the time of the rortuguefe, all the Ihips coming out of the lea 
did unload on iht.' village ol Povoacano, or the Rt ceif, and the gootls were from thence 
in boats and lighter.'^ conveyed up the rivt'r Bih(‘rihi, to the' fiihiirbs of Olinda. 

Belorc the biiihling cif Maiirice’s.Town, molt of the traffic was in the Receif, where 
all the great merchants had their habitations, a.rul from hence the fiigar was tranfported 
into Holland. To jtrevent the frauds in the cu!loins>, it was furrounded with palli- 
fadoes, and a goodly liofpilal was creeled lor the convenieiicy of the lick and W'ounded, 
and the education of orphans, under the tuition of four governors, and as many 
governelhrs. 

l^pon ilie utterinoll; point of tlic Stony Receif, on the left fide, as you cuter the har¬ 
bour tnil ol' the li-a, is a llrong and large caftle, built of free-llone, i'urrounded with a 
very high wall, upon winch tie mounted many heavy»cannon, with fuitable artillery and 
other provilions. When we took the place, wc found nine brals, and twenty-two iron 
pieces of canium watliin it; fo that it feems both by art and nature impregnable; there 
being no ci’niing near it on foot, at h.igh wsiter. 

About five leagues higher, upon a branch of the great river, lies a fmall town of little 
confequence, called 'l)y our people 'fhe New City; and upon another branch of the 
fame river, oppofite to the lormer, a village called Atapuepe. 


The IftanJ of Anlhuny J'liez, and Maurieds Town. 

TO the foulh of ti» Re'’eif, oppofite to it, lies the ille of Anthony \Lez, fo called 
by our people, from its ancient pollelfor. It is about iialf a league m circuit, being 
tlivided from the Receif by the SalfllRiver, or Biberibi. 

On the oalt fide of this illand. Count iViauiice laid the f< nidation of a city, which, 
after his own name, he called Maurice’s Tow n or city ; the ruins of the cljurches or 
monaftcries of the city of Olhida furniflied the materials for tlie building of it, which 
were from thence carried to the Recoil, and fo tranfported to this place. . 

On the w'ell fide it is environed w’ith a morafs; and on the call fide ..filed by the 
fea, which paffes the ftony ridge. Befidcs which, it is on the land fide ftrengthened 
with an e^rthern wall, four bulwarks and a large moat. 

On that fide wlibre the fort of F.rncltus w'as, the town lay open, and the houfes took 
up a larger compafs than thofe in tlie Receif; but after 4110 revolt of the Portuguefe, 
moft of thofe houfes were pulled down, and the place drawn into a more narrow com¬ 
pafs. 
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pafs, to render it more ilcfenfiblc: yet was the place well flocked with inhabitants, as 
well merchants as handicrafts-incn. 

Maurice’s Town was on each iide guarded by a fort. On the fouth fide by the fort 
called Frederick-Henry, or the quinquangular fort, from its five bulwarks. This fort 
was, befides this, furrounded by a large ditch and pallifadoes, and ftrengthened by two 
horn-works, fo that it commanded the whole plain, which at fpring-tides ufed to be 
overflown by the fea. 

The fecond fort Erneftus, thus called after John Erneft, the brother of Count Mau¬ 
rice, was four-fquarc, wirii four bulwarks, with a very large ditch ; it commanded the 
river, the plains, and Maurice’s I’own. Near this laft fort was the garden of Count 
Maurice, Itored with all forts of trees, brought thither from Europe and both'the 
Indies. ■ 

Upon the north point of the Stony Receif juft over againft the Sandy Receif, lies the 
before-named fort, built all of ftone, being about a hundred paces in circumference, 
provided with a good garrifon and twenty pieces of great cannon, though in ftormy 
weather the water flies over it on all fides. It commands the harbour, the land-fort, 
the Bruin Fort, and the Receif. 

As the iflc of Anthony Vaez was joined to the continent by a bridge, fo it was thought 
neceffary to join the Receif with another bridge to the faid iiland, for the convcniency 
of carriage; the fugar-chefts being before that time never to be tranfporled to the 
Receif, except at low water, unlefs the owners would run the hazard of expbfmg them 
to the danger of the fea in fmall boats. Accordingly the great council, with confent 
of the governor Count Maurice, agreed with a certain architect for the building of a 
bridge with ftone arches, for the fum of two hundred and fifty thouflmd florins. But 
after the architeft had confumed a prodigious quantity of ftone, and raifed the ftrticlure 
near to the height of the banks of the river, finding that at low-water there was ftill 
eleven foot water, and dcfpairing to be able to accomplifli it, left it unfinifhed. Rut the 
council being unwilling to defift, renewed the work, which had already cofl a hundred 
thoufand florins; and by means of many trees of forty and fifty foot long, 'flopped the 
current till the bridge was brought to perfeclion, which was done in two months time, 
and a certain toll impofed upon all paJfen^ers, viz. for an inhabitant two-pence, I'or a 
foldier and negro one penny, for a horfe four-pence, and a waggon drawn by oxen 
feven-pence. 

The fpace betwixt the Sandy and Stony Receif is properly the harbour, which at 
high water has about thirteen or fourteen foot depth, where the fliips ride very fafe, 
being defended from the fea by the Stony Receif. The paflage betwixt the Sandy Re¬ 
ceif and the continent is called the Salt-River, to diftinguifh it froK' the river Kapivaribi, 
which carries fweet water. 

The river Kapivaribi has derived its name from h certain kind of river or fea hogs, 
which ufed to be found there, and were by the Brazilians called Kapivaribi. This river 
arifes fome leagues to the weft, palling by the Matta, or the Wood of Brazil, Mafyafti, 
St. Lorenzo, and Real, where, joining with the river AflFogados, near another river of 
the fame name, difembogues in the fea, near the Receif. The river Kapivaribi divides 
itfelf into two branches; one turns to the fouth, and pafles' by the fort William, and is 
called Affogados; the other running to the north, retains its former name, continuing 
its courfe betwixt the continent and Maurice’s Town, or the ifle of Anthony yaez (into 
which you may pafs over it by a bridge), and fo to Waerdenburgh, 'where it joins with 
the river Biberibi, or Salt-River, both which are afterwards mixed with the fea. The 
two branches of this river furround the river Biberibi on the weft fide, and to the 
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eaft the ifle of Anfhony Vaez. Upon that branch of the river called Affogados, are 
abundance of fugar-mills, from whence the Portuguefe ufed to convey their fugar-chefts, 
either in boats by the way of the river, or in carts to Baretta, and from thence in flat- 
bottomed boats to the Receif and to Olinda. ' 

A league to the fouth of Mjiurice’s Town, upon the branch called AiFogados, is a 
four-fquare fort of the fame name, otherwife called Fort William; and from whence 
you may pafs alo^g a dike to the fojt Frederick-Henry, or Maurice’s Town. It was 
a, noble ftrudure, furrounded with high and drong walls, a large ditch and pallifadoes, 
with fix brafs cannon j it defended the avenues to the plains. 

About half a league from thence, and at the fame diftance from the continent, lies 
another fort on the fea-fhore, called Baretta ; this commands the avenues both by fea 
and* land to the cape of St. Auftin and the Receif. 

Upon that part of the illand which lies betwixt the rivers Kapivaribi and Biberibi, 
and betwixt the forts of Erneftus and the triangular fort of Waerdenburg, were the 
before-mentioned gardens of Count Maurice, Itored with all kinds of trees, fruits, 
flowers and greens, which either F.urope, Africk, or both the Indies could afibrd. 
Tl^cre were near feven hundred cocoa-trccs of all fizes, fome of which were thirty, 
forty, and fifty feet high; which being tranfplanted thither, out of the circumjacent 
countries, bore abundance of fruit* the very fir ft year; above fifty lemon-trees, and 
eighteen citron-trees, eighty pomegranate-trees, and fixty-lix fig-trees, were alfo to be 
fecn in thefe gardens. 

In the nVidll of it ftood the fear itfelf, called Vryburg, a noble ftrufture indeed, 
which, as is reported, coft fix hundred thoufand florins ; it had a moft admirable prof- 
peft, both to the fea and land fide, and its two tovvers were of fuch a height, that they 
might be feen fix or feven leagues ofi' at fea, and ferved the feamcn for a beacon. In 
the front of the houfe was a battery "of marble, rifing by degrees from the river fide, 
upon which were mounted ten pieces of cannon for the defence of the river. About 
two Or three rods from the river, were feveral large bafons in the garden, containing 
r^ery fw^'^t water, notwithftanding the river all round about afforded nothing but falt- 
water; befkles this, there were divers filh-ponds, flocked with all forts of fifh. 

At the very foot of the bridge which is built over the river Kapivaribi, from Mau¬ 
rice’s Town to the continent, Count Maurice had built a very pleafant ■ fuinifler feat, 
called by the Portuguefe, Baavifta, i. e. a fair profpefi;. It was not only furrounded 
with very pleafant gardens and fifli-ponds, but ferved likewife as a fort for the defence 
of the ille of Anthoiw Vaez and Maurice’s Town. 

Upon the Sandy Receif, oppofite to the fea, or Water Fort, was a ftrong fort built 
of ftone, called by the Portuguefe, St. Toris, our people ufed to call it the Land Fort, 
to diftinguifh it frorruhe h :fore-mentioned AVater Fort 5 it defends ihe ratrance of the 
harbour with thirteen iron pieces of cannon. 

About a mulket-lliot thence to the north, lies upon the fame Sandy Receif, a fmall 
fort with four baftions, called the fort of Bruin ; and abojt a mulket-lhot farther to 
the north, a redoubt, called Madame de Bruin; both thefe forts were bgilt by the 
Dutch. 

Near the continent, nor far from the falt-pits, betwixt the Sandy Receif and the ifle 
of Anthony Vaez, was a trikgular fort called Waerdenburg. It was ui fiirft a four- 
fquare, ^ut afterwards turned by the Dutch into a triangular fort, the fourth bulwark 
being not 4 ofenfible, by reafon of the ground. Thefe three bulwarks were afterwwds 
changed into as mkny redoubts, and provided with fome brafs guns j at high tide it is 
furrounded on all fides with water. 
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The City of Olinda. 

% 

AT a frajall diftance from the Receif, or Maurice’s I'own, to the north, is the 
ruinated city of Olinda, once a famous place among tlie Rorluguefe; the whole pro- 
dudl of Brazil being from thence tranl'ported by fea into Europe. I'he belt part of the 
city was built upon divers hills; towards the .fca on the foulh fide, thefe hills we^-e 
pretty plain, extending to the fca-fliore, whicli has a very white fand all along that 
coaft towards the land fide, or the north, thofe hills arc inwe llcep and craggy, full 
of thorn-bulhes, intermixed with a few orange-trees. Thel’e hills arc an additional 
ftrength to the place, w hich befides this, was guarded by feveral baftions to the land 
fide, though by realbn of the great variety of hills contained in its circuit, it was a diffi¬ 
cult talk to bring the fortifications into a regular form. I’here is a very fair profpebl 
from the higher part of the town, both to the fouth and north, or to the fea and land 
fide, by reafon of the great quantity of circumjacent trees, which continue green all 
the year round. You may alio from thence fee the ille of Anthony Vaez, and Mau¬ 
rice’s Town. The point of land near Olinda, is called Tipo by the inhabitants. 

Upon the highefi hill within the place, Hood formerh- a convent belonging to the 
Jefuits, being a magnificent llrudlurc, founded by Seballian King of Portugal, who 
endowed it w'ith confiderable revenues. Tt had a very fair profpcdl:, and might be feen 
at a good dillance at fea. Not far from thence was another inonallery belonging to 
the Capuchins; and near the fea-fliore, another of the Dominican friars. Befides 
which, it had two churches, the one called St. Salvador, and the other St. Peter. 

It contained above two thoufand inhabitants, befides the clergymen and Haves, among 
whom were two hundred that were accounted \cf)' rich. On the foot of the mountain 
upon which the city of Olinda was built, a flrong redoubt was eredled, which in the 
ygar 164^ tvas by a ferjeant betrayed to the Portuguefc for a fum of money. About 
a league from the city, near the warer-fidc, were the fuburbs, well llored with inhabi¬ 
tants and packhoufes, but deftitute of frefli water, which they w'crc fain t6 letch from 
beyond the river, « 

The'whole diftrid of Parnambuco abounds in divers kinds of fruits and cattle, 'fhe 
valleys afford good pafturage, and the lower grounds near the rivers, great llorc ol 
fugar reeds, which arc much cultivated hereabouts. ■ The mountains produce richer 
minerals here, than in the other captainfliips. During the rainy I’eafon the heat is more 
tolerable here in the day-time than the cold nights. 


The Camelcon, or Indian Salamander, otherwife called Gckko. 

THIS creature, which is not only found in Brazil, but alfo in the ifle of .lava, belong¬ 
ing to the Eall Indies, and which by our people is called Gekko, from its conllant cry 
(like among us that of Cuckoe), Is properly an Indian Salamander. It is about a 
foot long, its Ikin (^: a pale or fea-green colour, with red fpots. I’he head is not 
unlike that of a tortoife, with a ftraight mouth. The eyes are very large, ftarting out 
of the head, with long and fmall eywapples. The tail is diftinguilhed by feveral white 
rings. Its teeth are 10 Iharp as to make an impreffion even upon fteel. I^^ch of its 
four legs had five crooked claws armed on the end with nails. Its!" gait is very flow, 
but wherever it faftens it is not eafily removed. It dwells commonly upon rotten trees, 

or 
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or among tl^ mins of old houfes and churches; it oftentimes fett’es near the bedfteads, 
which makes fometimcs the moors pull down their huts. 

Its conftant cry is Gekko, but before it begins it nvikes a kind of hilling noife. The 
fling of this creature is fo venomous, that the wound proves mortal, unlefs it be im¬ 
mediately burnt with a red-hot iron, or cut ofl'. I’he blood is of a p^lh colour, 
refembling poifon itfelf. 

The Javanefe ufe to dip their arrows in the blood of this creature; and thofe who 
deal in poifons among them (an art much efteenied in the ifland of Java, by both fexes) 
hang it up with a firing tied to the tail on the ceiling, by which nieans it being exafpe- 
rated to the higheft pitcli, fends forth a yellow liqupr out of its mouth; which they 
gather in fmall pots let underneath, and afterwards coagulate into a body in the fun. 
I'his they continue for feveifel months together, by giving daily food to the creature. 

It is unqueltionably the ftrongell poifon in the world, its urine being of lb corrofive 
a quality, that it not only raifes blifters wherever it touches the Ikin, but turns the flelh 
black, and caufes a gangrene. The inhabitants of the Ealt Indies fay, that the bell 
remedy againlt this poifon is the Curcumie root. Such a Gekko was got within the 
body of the wall of the church in the Receif, which obliged us to have a great hole 
made in the laid wall to diflodge it from thence. * 

'I'hcre are alfo fevcral foi*ts of ferpents in Brazil, fuch as ratlle-ferpents, double¬ 
headed ferpents, and fuch like; of winch the Brazilian^ enumerate twenty-three, viz. 
Boigvacu, or Liboya, Arabo, Bioby, Boicininga, Boitrapo, Boykupekanga, Bapoba, 
Kukuruku, Kaninana, Kurukakutinga, Grinipaijaguara, Ibiara, Jakapekoaja, Ibiboboca, 
Jararaka, Manima, Vona, Tarciboya, Kakaboya, Amorepinima. 

We will give you an account of thofe only that dwell in the houfes and woods of 
Pernambuko, palling by the reft, as not fo well known among us; and it is obfervable 
that tho'wgh fome of the American or Brazilian ferpents exceed thofe of Europe in 
‘bignafe, they are neverthelefs not fo poifonous. • 

The ferpent of Boicininga, or Boicinininga, likewife called Boiquira by the Brazilians, 
is by the 1 ' jr/uguefe called Kalkaveda and Tangedor, i. e. a rattle, and by our people a 
rattle-ferpent, becaufe it makes a noife with its tail, not unlike a rattle. This ferpent is 
f(lbnd both upon the highway and in defolate places; it moves with fuch fwiftnefe as if 
it had wings, and is extremely venomous. ‘In the midft it is about the thicknefe of 
a man’s arm near the elbow, but grows thinner by degrees towards the head and tail. 
The belly and head is flattilh, the laft being of the length and breadth of a finger 
and a half, with very fmall eyes. It has four peculiar teeth longer than all the reft, 
white and lharp like a thorn, which it hides fometimes within the gums. The Ikin is 
covered with thick fcj[iles, thofe upon the back being fomewhat higher than the 
reft,, and of a pale yellowilh colour, with black edges. 'I'lie fides ol the body are 
likewife yellqwilh, with black fcales on each fide ; but ^hofe upon the belly are larger, 
four-fquare, aiid of a yellow colour. It is three, four, and fometimes five foot long; 
has a round tongue, fplit in the middle, with long and flurp teeth. The uil is 
compofed of feveral loofe and bony joints, which - make fuch a noife that ft may be 
heard at a diftance; or rather at the end of the tail, is a loi]||piece, confiftiag of 
feveral joints, joined within one another in a molt.peculiar manner, not i uilke a chain. 
Every year there is an addition of one of thefe joi^s, fo that you may know the exact 
age of thb ferpait by their number; nature feeming in this point to have favoured 
mankind, as a warning to avoid this poifonous creature by this noife- One of thefe 
joints 'put in the fundament caufes immediate death; hut the fting of this creature 
proceeds much flowet in its operation, for in the beginning a bloody matter ifluea from 
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the wound, afterwards the flefh turns blue,'and the ulcer corrodes the adjacent part* 
by degrees. ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ 

llie moft fovereign remedy ufed by the Brazilians againfi: the poifon of this and 
other ferpei^js, is the head of the fame ferpent that has giveii the wound, which they 
bruife in a mortar, and in form of a plaifter apply it to the affefted pact. They mix 
it commonly with falling fpittle, wherewith they alfo frequently moiften the wound. 
If they find the poifon begins to faize the nobler parts, they ufe the Tiproka as a 
cordial, and afterwar^p give llrong fudorifics.’ They alfo lay open the wound, and 
apply Cupping-glalTes, to draw the venom from thence; or elfe they burn it with a 
red-hot iron. 

The ferpent Kukuruku is of an afli colour, with yellow fpots within and black 
fpeckles without, and has juft fuch fcalcs as the rattle-ferplht. 

The ferpent Guaku, or Liboyaj'^is queftionlefs the biggeft of all ferpents; fome 
being eighteen, twenty-four, nay thirty foot long, and of the thicknefs of a man in 
the middle. The Portuguefe call it Kobre Dehado, or the roebuck ferpent, becaufe it 
will fwallow a whole roebuck, or any other deer it meets with ; and this is performed 
by fucking it through the throat, which is pretty narrow, but the belly vaftly big. 
After they have fwallowed fuch a deer, they fall alleep, and fo are catched. Such a 
one I faw near Paraiba, which was thirty foot long, and as big as a barrel. Some 
negroes faw it accidentally fwgllow a roebuck, whereupon thirteen mufqueteers were 
fent out, who Ihot it, and cut the roebuck out of its belly. It was of a greyilh colour, 
though others are inclining more to the brotum. It is not fo venomous as the other 
ferpents. The negroes and Portuguefe, nay even fome of the Dutch, eat the flefti; 
neither are its ftings looked upon as very infectious, the wound healing often up with¬ 
out any application of remedies; fo that it ought not to be reckoned among the aumber 
of poifonous ferpents, no more khan the Kaninana, Mavina, and Vocia. This ferpent 
being a Very devouring creature, greedy of prey, leaps from amongft the hedges and 
woods, and ftanding upright upon its tail, wreftles both with men and wild beafts; 
fometimes it leaps from the trees upon the traveller, whom it faftens upon, and beats 
the breath out of his body with its tail. 

The*ferpent Jararaka is fliort, feldom exceeding the length of an arm to the elbolr. 
It has certain protuberant veins on the 'head like the adder, and makes much fuch a 
noife. The fkin is covered with red and black fpots, the reft being of an earth 
colour. The ftings of this creature are as dangerous, and attended with the fame 
fymptoms, as thofe of other ferpents. Its body, the head, tail, and fkin, being before 
taken away together with the entrails, boiled in the water of the root of Jurepeba, 
with fait, dill, and fuch like, is looked upon as a very good reqjedy. 

The ferpent Boitrapo, called by the Portuguefe, (^bre de Cipb, is about fevenioot 
in length, of the thicknefs of a man’s arm, feeds upon frogs, and is of an.olive colour. 
It is very venomous, and when it ftings, occafions the fame fymptoms as the ferpent 
Kukuruku ; nay, the wound is accounted paft curing, unlefs you apply the hot iron. 

The adder Ibiara, by the Portuguefe called Cobra Vega, or Cobra de das Cabecas, 
i. e. the double-hea<|6d ferpent, becaufe it appears to have two heads, which, however, 
is not fo. They are found in great numbers, lurking in* holes under ground. They 
feed upon pifmires, are of the thi<4nefs of the length of a finger, and a foot and a 
half long, of a filver colour j nothing is more poifonbus than the ftingS of thefe 
c^tures, though not beyond all hopes of cure, provided the before-mendbned mne- 
dies be applied in time. . ‘ • 
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The ferpent bynhe Brazilians called Ib’iboboka, the Portuguefe call Cobra de Coras. 

• It is very beautiful, and of a fnow-white colour, fpeckled with black and red Ipots, 
and about two foot long: ite fting is mortal, but kills by degrees. » 

The ferpent Biobi, ^called by the Portuguefe Cabro Verde, or the green ferpent, 
about three quarters of a yard'long, and the thicknefs of a thumb; of ^fWning green 
plour. It lives amcTig houfes, and hurts nobody, unlefs v^hen provoked. Its fting 
is, however, full of poifon, and fcarce curably A certain foldier being wounded by 
one of thefe creatures, which lay hidden in a hedge, in his thigh, did, for want of 
proper remedies, die in a iew hqurs after : his body fwelled, and turned pale blue. 

The ferpent l^aninana is’ yellow on the belly, and green on the back; its length is 
about eight hands, and is looked upon as the leaft venomous of all. It feeds upon 
eggs and birds, and the &groes and Brazilians eat the body, after they have cut oft 
the head and tail. i 

The ferpent called by the Brazilians Ibirakoa, is of feveral colours, viih while, 
black, and red fpots. The fting of this creature is very poifonous, -attended with the 
fame fymptoms as that of Kukuruku ; for it kills infallibly, unlefs proper remedies be 
applied immediately. If the poifon has not feized the heart, they boil the lltfti of the 
fame ferpent with certain roots, and give it the patient in wine. 

The ferpent I’arciboya and Kakaboya are amphibious creatures. ^ 1 ’he firft is of a 
blackilh colour, very large, and llings when provoked, but is not very difficult to be 
cured. The Kakaboya is of a ycllowifli colour, fix hands long, and feeds upon 
tame fowl. 


•. ' Of the Senembi or the Legum, 

NOT only in the captdnlliip of Parnambuko, but alfo all over Brazil and America, 
as likewife in the ifle of Java in the 1 ‘iaft Indies, are a certain kind of land crocodile, 
called b) the Brazilians Senembi, by our people Leguan : fonie are larger than others, 
fome being three, others four foot long, but feldom exceed five: they are all over 
' covered with fcales, which are fomewhat bigger on the back, legs, and beginning of 
the tail, than on the other parts: the neck is about a finger and a half long, the eyes 
are black and bright, and the noftrils in the hindermoft part of tlie head. Each jaw- 
bone is full of fmall, black, and Ihort teeth ; the tongue is very thick : all along the 
back, from the neck to the tail, are fmall fttarp teeth, of a greenifli colour; they- 
are biggeft on the neck, and grow fmaller and fmaller towards the tailunder the 
throat are likewife^ many of the fame kind. "^I he whole fkin is of a delicate green, 
with black and wlfite fpots. !^has four legs and feet, with five claws aimed with very 
fliarp nail? : it can live two or three months without food. Its flefli is as white as that 
of a rabbit, and of as good a tafte as that of fowls or rabbits, if it be boiled or well 
fried with butter. In the head of this creature are certain ftones, which are an infal¬ 
lible remedy to break and drive the gravel out of the kidneys, given to the quantity of 
two drams at a time, or carried on fome part of the body. 

There are in Brazil lizards both great and fmall; fome the green, '■thers greyilli, 
and fome four foot long, with fparkling ey^. The negroes feed upon fome of 
them,'whom they kill \sfith blunt arrows; they broil them, after they have Ikinnedf 
them, and eat them without the leaft harm. Among all thofe that are found among 
the thorns and briars, or the ruins (T houfes, there is but one kind venomous, 
which is called Bitjora. They are like the others, but’lefler, not exceeding the bignefs 
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of z thumb; they are of an afl» colour, inclining to white; the body and limbs thick, 
Vndiwelled with the poifon, but the tal fliort and broad. The wounds given by them 
are nfll of a thin ftiidting matter,' with blue fwellings, with a pain near thie heart, and 
in the bowels. . 

There are alfo certain creatures, called Thoufand Legs, as likewife Hundred Legs,, 
by the natives called Ambua, who bend as they crawl along, and are accounted very 
poifonous. The firft are commonly fipnd in the lioufes, and the laft among the woods, 
where they not only fpoil the fruits of the earth,* but alfo plague men and beads. 

Scorpions, by the Brazilians called Jaaciaiira, are, found here in great numbers, 
bong in lhape like the Luropean fcorpions, but not fo peftiferous, and confequently 
the wounds given by them are eafily cured. They lurk in houfes, behind eld 
ftools, benches, and chcfts. They are exceeding big, no bigger being to be found in 
any other parts, fome being five or fisc foot long, and of a confiderable ihicknefs. 

There are fuch prodigious quantities of pifmires in Brazil, that for this reafon they 
are called by the Portuguefe Rey de Brazil, i. e. King of Brazil. They eat all that 
lights in their way, as fruit, flefft, fifli, and infefts, without any harm. There is alfo 
a certain flying pifmire, of a finger’s length, with a triangular head, the body being 
feparated into two parts, and faftened together by a fmall firing. On the head- are 
two fmall and long horns, their eyes being very ftnall. On the foremofi part of the 
body are fix legs, three joints e?ch, and four thin and tranfparent wings; to wit, two 
without, and two within ; the hindermoft part is of a bright brown colour, and round, 
which is eaten by the itegroes. They dig into the ground like the moles, and 
confurae the feed. 

There is another kind of great piftnires, refembling a great fly; the whole body of 
which is about the length of half a finger, and feparated into throe feveral parts. -The 
lafi part refembling in fliape andtbignefs a barley-corn; the middlemofi of an oblong 
figure, with fix legs, half a finger long, each of wliich has four joints: the foremoll 
part, or the head, is pretty thick, in the lhape of a heart, with two horns, and as 
many black crooked teeth: the white of the eyes is inclining to black,.the whole 
compofition of the head being the two eyes, placed oppofite to one another, rel'em- 
bling the figure of a heart. The fore and hindermolt parts are of a bright red 
colour. • 

There is another kind of pifmire, of a bright black colour, with black and rough ^ 
legs. It is about the length of a finger, with a large four-fquare head. Hal ting black 
eyes and teeth, and two horns, half a finger longer. The body is alfo feparated into 
three parts. The foremofi of an oblong figure, not very thick, with fix legs, each 
of the length of half a finger; the raidcllemoft very fmall and fqyare, not exceeding 
the bignefs of a loufe; the hindermoft is the biggeft o^ie three, m an oval figure, and 
fiiarp on the end. Thefe three parts are faftened together with a fingle firing, the Bra¬ 
zilians call it Tapijai. 

There is befides this another pifmire, called by the Brazilians Kupia, of a chefnut 
brown colo’ur; its head being as big as another pifmire, with black eyes, two horns, 
and two tuiksinftead-ajlf teeth. The whole body is covered with hair; it Ls divided 
into two parts; the foremofi with fix legs, being fomewhat lefs than the hindermoft ; 
at certain feafons it gets four wings, the foremofi being a little bigger than the hinder-*' 
moft, which it lofes again at a certain time. * * 

The Iron Pig of Brazil, called by the Brazilians Kuandu, and by the FortugueTe 
Ourico Kachiero, is of the bimefs of a large ape, its whdle body being covered with 
fliarp fpikes of <‘<foee or four fingers long, without any hair. Towards the body thofe 
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fplkes-are halfways*yellowi/h, the remaining part is black, except the points, which 
are whitilh and as fliarp as an awl. When they are vexed, they are able, by a per¬ 
tain contraSion of the ikin, to throw or dart them wish fuch violence, that they wotnd, 
nay, fometimes kill mertior be^s. Their whole body, to meafure from the hinder- 
moft part of the head to the beginning of the tail, is a foot long, and the tail a foot and 
five inches in length, \/hich likewife has halfways fharp fpikes, the reft being covered 
with briftles like other hogs. The eye? are round, ftarting and gliftering like a car¬ 
buncle; about the mouth and nofe is hair of four fingers length, refembling thofe 
of our cats or hares :*tlv: fe?t are* like thofe of apes, but with four fingers only with¬ 
out a thumb, inftead of which you fee a place vacant, as if it had been cut away. The 
fore-legs are lefs than the hindermoft, they are likewife armed with fpikes, but not 
the feet. 

This creature commonly fleeps in the day-time, and roves about by night; it 
breathes through the noftrils, is a great lover of fowl, and climbs up the trees, though 
very llowly. The flefh is of no ungrateful taftc, but roafted and eaten by the inhai- 
bitants. it makes a noife jii, like the Luyaert. . 

That four-legged creature, by the Brazilians called vli, by the Portuguefe Priguiza, 
and by the Dutch Luyaert (lazy-back) from its lazy and flow pace, becaufe in fifteen 
days time it fcarce walks above a ftone’s throw. It is about the bignefs of a middle- 
fized fox, its length being a little above a foot, to meafure from the neck (which is 
fcarce three fingers long) to the tail. The fore-legs are feven fingers long to the feet, 
but the hindermoft about fix; the head round, of three fingers in length ; its mouth, 
which never is without a foam, is round and fmall, its teeth neither large nor fharp. 
The nofe is black, high, and glib, and the eyes fmall, black and heavy. The body 
is cov&red all over with afh-coloured hair, about two fingers long; which are more 
inclining to the white towards tiie back. Round about the neck the hair is foinewhat 
longer than the reft. It is a very lazy creature, unable to undergo any fatigues, by 
reafon its are as it were disjointed in the middle; yet it keeps upon the trees, but 
moves, or rtfther creeps along very llowly. Its food is the loaves of the trees; it never 
drinks, and when it rains, hides itfelf. Wherever it faftens with its paws, it is not 
eafily removed ; it makes, though feldom, a noife like our cats. • 

The Pifmire Eater, is thus called, becaufo he feeds upon nothing but piftnires; 
there are two forts, the great and the fmall: the Brazilians call the firft Tamanduai, and 
the laft Tamanduai Guacu. It is a four-legged creature, of the bignefs of a dog, 
with a round head, long fnout, fmall mouth, and no teeth. The tongue is roundilh, 
but fometimes twenty-five inches, nay, two foot and a half long. When it feeds, it 
ftretches out its tongye upon the dunghills, till the piftnires have fettled upon it, and 
then fwallows them. It has found ears, and a rough tail; is not nimble, but may 
be taken with the hand in the field. The fmall one, called Tamanduai Guacu, is of 
the bignefs of a Brazilian fox, about a foot in length. On the fore-feet it has four 
crooked claws, two big ones in the midft, and the two leflfer on the fides. The head 
is round, yet pointed at one end, a little bent below; with a little black mouth with¬ 
out teeth, 'fhe eyes are very fmall; the ears ftand upright ahxS&t a finger’s length. 
Two broad black lifts run along on both fides of the back; the hairs on me tail are 
longer th^n thofe on the back, the extremity of the tail is without hair, wherewith it 
faftens to the branches of the trees. The hairs all over the body are of a pale yellow, 
hard and bright.. Its tongue is round, and about ei^ht fingers long. It is a very 
lavage creature, grafps every thing with its paws, and if ^ou hit it with a flick, fits 
upright like a bear, and takes hold of it with its mouth. It fleeps all day long, with 
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ts head and fore-feet under the neck, and roves about in the ni^ht time. Aa often 
is^ drinks, the water fpouts forth immediately through the noftrils. 

They have alfo a kind of ferpents of about two fathoms long, without legs, with a 
fldn of various colours, and four teeth. The tongue is fplitin the middle, refembling 
two arrows, and the poifon is hid in a bladder in its t;fil. 

The four-legged creature, called by the Brazjlians 'I'atu and Tafupera, by the Spa- 
niards. Armadillo, by the I’ortuguefc, Encuberto, and by the Dutch, Schilt Verken 
(Ihield-hog), becaufc it is defended with fcalcs like as with an armour, refembles in 
bignefs and fhape our hogs ; there are feveral forts, of them^ I'he uppermoft part of 
the body, as well as the head and tail, is covered with bony fliiclds, compofed of very 
fine fcales. It has on the back feven partitions, betwixt each of which appears a*dark 
brown fkin. The head is altogether like that of a hog, with a fharp nofe, wherewith 
they grub under ground ; fmall eyes, which lie deep in the head ; a little, but lharp 
tongue; dark brown and Ihort ears, without hair or fcales : the colour of tlie whole body 
inclining to red; the tail in its beginning is about four fingers thick, but grows by 
degrees fliarp and round to the end, like ihofc of our pigs: bu' the belly, the breaft, 
and legs are without any fcales; but covered with a Ikin not unlike that uf a 
goofe, and whitifli hair of a finger’s length. It is generally very bulky and fat, living 
upon melons and roots, and docs confiderable niifchief in the plantations. It loves to 
rout under ground, eats rabhtis, and the dead carcafes of birds, or any other carrion: 
it drinks much, lives for the moll part upon the land, yet loves the watec and inarfliy 
places. Its flefti is fit to be eaten. It is catchod like the doe in Holland with the 
rabbits, by fending a fmall dog abroad, who by his barking, gives notice where it 
lurks under ground, and fo by digging up the ground it is found and catched. 

The bats in Brazil, called by the inhabitants Andirika, are of the bignefs -of our 
crows; they are very fierce, «nd bite moft violently with their fliarp teeth. They 
build th"eir nefts in hollow trees and holes. 

The bird called by the Brazilians Ipekati Apoa, by the Portuguefe Pata, is no 
more than a goofe; and for that reafon by the Dutch called a wild-goofe. It is of 
the bignefs of one of our geefe of about nine months old, and in all other refpefts 
refembles them. The belly and under part of the tail, as likewife the neck, is covered 
with white feathers; but on the back tef the neck, on the wings and head, the feathers 
are black intermixed with fome green. 'J'here arc alfo fome black feathers inter¬ 
mixed with the white ones on the neck and belly, d’hey difl’er from our geefe in this, 
that they arefomewhat bigger; their bills rcfeinblc rather thofe of our ducks, but are* 
black, and turned at the end, and on the top of it grows a broad, round, and black 
piece of flefli, with white fpeckles. They are commonly found near file river fide, are 
very flefliy and well-taffed. * 

The bird by the Brazilians called Toukan, or large bill, is about thp bignefs of a 
wood-pigeon. It has a crop about the breaft of three or four fingers in compafs, of a 
faffron folour, with high red-coloured feathers round the edges, which are yellow on 
the breaft, but black on the back and all the other parts of the body. Its bill is very ' 
large, of the length of a palm of a hand, yellow without and red within. It is almolt 
incredible how fo fmall a bird is able to manage fo large a bill, but that it is very thin 
and light. 

The bird called by the Brazilians Kokoi, is a kind of a crane, veij'pleafing to 
file fight, as big as our ftorks. Their bills arc ftraight and fliarp, about fix fingers in 
lOTgth, of a yellowifli colour inclining to green. The neck is fifteen fingers long, fhe 
body ten, the tail five: their legs are half-ways covered with feathers, about eight 
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finders in length, tte remaining part being fix and an half. The neck and throat is 
white, both fides of the head black, mixt with afti-colour. On the far and undermoft 
part of the neck are moft delicious, white, Jong, ar\d thin feathers, fit for plur^: 
the wings and tail are of|^n afh-colour, yet mixt with foine white feathers. All along 
the back you fee long and light feathers, like thofe on the necks, but are of an afc- 
colour: their flefh is ^ ery good, and of a grateful talle. There is another kind of 
thefe birds, which is lomewhat bigger 'than a tame duck. Its bill is ftraight, and lharp 
at the end, of the length of four fingers and a half, with a double fet of teeth both 
above and below : the head and neck (which is two foot long) refeinbles the crane, 
with black eyes inclofed In a'gold-coloured ciicle. The body is two foot and a half in 
length; the tail, which Hands even with the extremity of the wings, four fingers. 
The bill is of an alh-colour towards the head, the reft yellow, inclining to green. 
The head and upper part of the neck arc covered with long pale yellowifh feathers, 
interniixt with black. On the back and wings it has alh-coloured feathers inclining to 
yellow: but the legs and feet are dark grey : the flefli of this bird is eatable, and taftes 
like that of a crane. 

The bird, called by the Brazilians Jabiru-Guaku, and by the Dutch, Schuur Vogel 
(or barn-bird), has no tongue, but a very large bill, near feven foot and a half long ; 
round and crooked towards the end,’of a grey colour. On the top of the head is a 
crown of white and preen feathers. The eyes are black, behind each of which are two 
great concavities inftead of ears. The neck is ten fingers in length, one half part of 
which, as well as the head, is not covered with feathers, but with an afh-coloured, 
whitilh, rugged fkin. I'his bird is of the bignefs of a ftork, with a fhort black tail, 
which Hands even with the extremities of the wings. The other part of the neck, and 
the whole body, is cbvered with white feathers, and thofe on the neck very long ones: 
the wings are likewife white, but mixed with fome red, The flefh, if boiled, after the 
fkin is taken off, is good food, being very while, but fomewhat dry. • 

Brazil produces incredible quantities of other wild fowl of all forts, both great and 
fmall, fom*. ^t)f which live among the woods, others in the water, but are very good 
food. 

Of the beft kind are the thruflies, called by them Bamodi; pheafants of divert kinds, 
called by the barbarians Magnagu, Jaku, and>Arakua. 

Mouton is a bird of the bignefs of a peacock, but has black featners; the flefh is 
very good and tender. Becaufe this country is full of fruit-trees and woody places, it 
produces abundance of fparrow-httwks, and other hawks, called by the Portuguefe 
Guavilon, and by the Brazilians Teguata and Inage, which are always at enmity with 
the chickens and pigeons. 

Among thofe thartive both in the water and upon the land, the wild ducks claim 
the precedency; fome of thofe are fmaller than the European ducks, others much ex¬ 
ceed them, being as big as a goofe. They have alfo a fort of fnipes, called Jakana-miri 
and Jakana-guaku. Befides thefe there are cranes, quails, and oftriges, and many 
others of that kind; the flcflt of which is eatable, but not very toothfome. ' 

The reft of thefe birds are very greedy after the amber-gris, which is thrown afliore 
by the boifterous fea, which -they devour before the inhabitants can cot - thither to 
gather it. They have alfo abundance of Parakets, or fmall parrots; thefe never fpeak j 
but their'parrots are extraordinary fine and large, fome of which learn to fpeak as dif- 
tindly as a’man. I have feen fome of thefe parrots exprefs every thing what they heard 
cried in the ftreets very plainly; and among the reft I favy one, which if put in a bafltet 
upon the floor, would make a dog that belonged to the feme houfe fit up before the 
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bafket, crying out to hiiu. Sit up, fit up, you nafty toad. Neither did this parrot 
leave off calling and crying, till the dog came to fit up before the balket. It was afta?- 
wards prefented to the Queen of Sweden. 

There is among the reft a certain finall bird, no Bigger than ^ joint of a finger, whicit, 
notwithftanding this, makes a great noife, and is catched with the hands whiHl it is 
fitting among the flowers, from whence it draws its nourifliment. As often as you turn 
this bird, the feathers reprefent a different colour, which makes the- Brazilian women 
faften them with golden wires to their ears, as we do our ear-rings. The birds here are 
never deftitute of food, which they always meet with either among the flowers or fruits 
of the trees, which are never fpoiled here during the winter feafon. 

The rivers and lakes of Brazil, as well as the neighbouring fea, furnifhes them with 
great ftore of all forts of fiflb, which are accounted fo wholefome here, that they are 
even allowed for thofe that are troubled with agues. The ftanding waters n^r the 
fea-fide, which fometimes are quite dried up, produce abundance of craw-fifii, tor- 
toifes, Ihrimps, crabs, oyfters, and divers others of this kind, which are all very good 
food. 

There are abundance of fi/h in Brazil common to the fea and rivers, efpecially dur¬ 
ing the rainy feafon; when a great quantity of the river-water being conveyed into the 
fea, the fweetnefs of the water allures the fifh into the rivers, where, meeting with 
abundance of green weeds (the produd of the bottom of the rivers), they never return 
to the fea. . - 

Among the river fifli, the chiefeft are, the Duja, Prajuba, and Akara-Pufcu j the laft 
of which refembles the beft and largeft of our perches. 

Brazil produces alfo various kinds of infeds, fome of which are of four fingers’ 
length, and an inch thick. They have likewife filk-worms, called by the Brazilians 
Ifokukus, and their filk, Ifokurenirobo. There are alfo divers forts of fire-flies, which 
are likewife found in the Eaft Indies, where we fliall give you a farther account of them. 
Befides thefe, there are many forts of other flies, hornets, wafps, and bees; fome of 
which produce honey, fome none at all. 

Among other kinds of fpiders there is one of a prodigious bignefs, which is always 
found either in dunghills, or in the concavities of hollow trees; they call it Nhandu- 
guaka. Thefe creatures weave cobwebs like other fpiders; the fkin is rough and black, 
provided with fliarp and long teeth. This creature, if provoked, wounds with its poi- 
fonous fting, which is fo fmall as fcarce td be vifible, and raifes a blueifli tumour, 
•which is very painful, and, if care be not taken in time, occafions an inflammation, 
attended with fuch dangerous fymptoms, as prove afterwards incurable. 

Near Rio St. Francifco are vaft numbers of a certain fmall infe^^ot unlike our 
crickets; I have been very curious to get fight of this creature, td f^iy myfelf as to 
its fliape and refemblance to others of this kind; but though it makes,a very ftiriU 
noife, which refembles that of our crickets, I was never able to fee any of them; for 
as foon as you approach they defift, fo that you are at a lofs which way to look. They 
fing fometimes for a quarter of an hour without intermiffion. In the ifland <5f Java, in 
the Eaft Indies, it is commonly heard in the months of iebruary and June. At laft I 
had the good fortune to get one of thefe creatures into my hands, by means of a cer- 
tan Chinefe woman, after I had often been in fearch of it, both within and without the 
■city of Batavia. The Javanefe fet two of thefe little creatures a fighting together, and 
Jay money on both fidcs, as we do at a cock-match. • ** 

There are alfo abundance qf ravenous wild beaftsin Brazil, fuch as tigers, leopards, 
&c. The tigers are extremely favage here; thqr fall upon hearts, and foraedmes upo)^ 

men. 
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men, of whom leveral were killed by them in my time. A certain Portuguele had a 
fugar-mill very pleafantly fituated near a wood, whitjier we ufed to go to divert our- 
felves fometimes. The Portiiguefe fitting one time with four more of his friends in 
the hotife, with the windows drawn up for the conveniency of the land air, a dog be¬ 
longing to the houfe, who had ventured too far into the adjacent wood, was purfued 
by a tiger, fo that to fave his life he leapt into the window to feek for Ihelter near his 
mafter; but the tiger clofely purfuing him, leapt'alfo through the window into the 
room, where the door being Ihutj he tore two of thofe there prefent in pieces before 
the reft could make their efcape, and afterwards went his way. 

There is another fort of favage beaft in thofe parts, called by fome of our people,, 
Jan-over-Zee (or jack beyond fea), which furpafles all others in nimblenefs, and tears 
all to pieces it meets with. . 

Brazil has alfo great plenty of cattle, but the flefli will not keep above twenty-four 
hours after it is drefted. The Dutch cut off’ the fat, and cut the lean in thin flices, and 
dry it in the fun like fifli. No butter is to be made here, becaufe the milk turns to 
curds Immediately ; the Dutch butter is drawn out of a vcffel like oil. 

Their hogs are fmall and black, but very w'ell tafted, and wholefome; there is an¬ 
other kind of amphibious hogs, by the Porttiguefe called Kapiverres; they are very near 
as black as the others, and good food. 

There is another four-legged creature in Brazil, called by the inhabitants Taperete, 
and by the Portuguefe, Antes ; its flefh has the tafte of beef, but fomewhat finer. It 
is about the bignefs of a calf, but fliaped like a hog; it fleeps all day among the woods, 
and fecks for belly-timber in the night: its food is grafs, fugar-reeds, cabbages, and 
fuch like. They have likewife good ftore of goats, called by them Pakas and Kotias, 
and hares and rabbits, which do not give way in goodnefs to thofe of Europe. There 
is alfo an excellent kind of lizards, called by the inhabitants Vuana and Tsju, which 
are accounted a dainty bit. 

The ftlii in Brazil are no lefs confiderable for the fupply of our plantations, than the 
cattle, which are on the coafts of Brazil, but efpecially in Pernambuko, where they 
are found in fuch plenty, that at one draught they catch fometimes two m three 
thoufand fine fifh in the four or five fummer months, fpr during the rainy feafon 
they catch but few. There are certain diftrids along the fea-coaft whither the fifli moft 
refort; fome of thofe belong to the inhabitants, tliv; reft to the company, and arc 
farmed at a certain rate per annum. The lakes, as well as the bays, are ftored with an 
incredible multitude of fifli; the firft arc, by the Portuguefe, called Alagoas; the 
beft they prodi^;^ are the Sindia, Queba, and N6ja, all without fcaks. zind though 
the fifh which afe'ettfehed in the lakes are not fo much efteemed as the river-fifh, never- 
thelefs are they not much behind them in goodnefs, becaufe thefe lakes are not always 
(landing-waters, but intermixed with feverai i ivers. Some of thefe fiffi they dry in the 
fun. The chiefeft of this kind are thofe called by the Brazilians Kurima Parati, and 
by the Dutch inhabitants. Herders. They abound no lefs in fea-filh of all forts. The 
fifh, called by the Brazilians Karapantangele, which is not unlike our pc'ch, has the 
preference among them. And ns the rivers f^urnifh infinite numbers of fiia, fo they are 
generally fatter and better tafted than the fea-fifli. I’liofe which are catched in thofe 
fifheries rtear the fea-fhore, are, for the moft part, falted, and carried from thence into 
the country, for the ufe of the fugar-mills, which caufe great plenty among them. 

The craw-fifh, which are in grfi'at quantities near the rivers, and in the marfliy 
grounds, ferve likewife for food to the Brazilians and negroes, and feme of our people 
like them tolerably well. 
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It is further to be obferved, that whereas a confiderable number of cattle, during the 
war, was run aftray out of the parjcs into the forefts and woods beyond the river of St. 
Francis, it was thought convenient by the great council of the company here, to agree 
with certain perfons to catch this cattle, and bring it to the Receif, in order to be killed 
for the ufe of the inhabitants. 3^he time of the laid contraQ; being expired, it was con- 
fulted, whether the fame Ihould be renewed; but* it being apparent that there were not 
enough left to quit coft, the fame was laid afide, and this refolution fent to the coimcil 
of Nineteen. For in the mean-while the inhabitants near Rio St. Francifco and Rio 
Grande, having applied themfelves with great indullry to ‘the 'breeding of cattle, their 
parks were fo well Hocked by this time, that they not only furnilhed the inhabitants of 
the Receif, but alfo the fugar-mills, with plenty of meat, which was bought at the rate 
of three and four-pence per pound in the country ; bolides that, they provided the gar- 
rifons with the fame for a twelve-month, after the ftore-houfts of the Receif were 
emptied; and notwithftanding this, the inhabitants of thol'c parts were not out of debt, 
when thofe of Pernambuko and Parayba were involved over head and ears, which Ihews 
what advantage they reaped from the breeding of cattle; and tliat if the Dutch Brazil 
had continued in peace, thofe parks might have furnilhctl all the garrifons with meat, 
without impairing their Hock for breeding; which, together with the great plenty of 
filh, are the two main pillars of the Hate of Brazil. 

Notwithftanding all vvhich, it is certain that the inhabitants of the Dutch Brazil can¬ 
not be provided with fufficient maintenance, without a yearly fupply from Europe, as 
well of eatables as other commodities, as has been found by experience, to the great 
detriment of the company; after ofir ftore-houfes were exhaufted by the feveral expe¬ 
ditions againft Angola, Meranhaon, and other places., . 

In the rivers and lakes here aw alfo found crocodiles, by the Brazilians called Jakare, 
and in thfi Eaft Indies, Kaynians. They are like the African crocodiles, but not quite 
fo big, feldom exceeding five foot in length. They lay twenty or thirty eggs bigger 
than geefe eggs, which are eaten by the Brazilians, Portuguefe and Dutch, as well as 
the flefh. 

In the feas near the coaft of Brazil, they meet alfo fometimes with great lam|)reys. 
Before the bridge from the Receif to Maurice-Town was built, one of this kind of a 
confiderable bignefs did lurk near that paffage, where the boats ufed to pafs over from 
one fide to the other, and fnatched all that fell in this way, (both men and dogs that 
fwam fometimes after the boat,) into the water : but at a certain time, by the liidden 
fallin^^of the tide, being got aground with the foremoft part of the body, he was with 
much ado brought afhore. 

The diftridl of Pernambuko does alfo abound in various forts oPfriSfe, as well as all 
the other parts of Brazil, of which we fhall fay more hereafter. . ^ 

Upon the captainfhip of Pernambuko, borders to the north the captainffiip of Tama- 
rika, which owes its name to an illand of the fame name, being the cniefeft part of this 
diftridf, which however extends near thirty-five leagues along the fea-coaft on the 
continent. 

The ifland of Tamarika lies two leagues to the north’ofiPomerello, in the fea; being 
parted from the continent by the river Tamarika^ its moft fouthem point lying under 
7® 58' fouth latitude. It is from fouth to north about two leagues long, and’its circuit 
near fev«i. To the jurifdi£Uon of this ifle did alfo belong Goyana,* Capava'ribi, Teru- 
kupa, and Abray on the continent. Formerly it had but few inhabitants, and fcarce 
any houfes, though it is a very pleafant ifte, and tolerably fertile, producing brazil-wood, 
cocoa-nuts, cotton, fugar-reeds, melons, and fuch like , befides wood ror firing, and 
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fr^ water for thrf convetiiency of the Receif; it abounds likewii'e in wood both for 
building of houfes and ihipping. This ifland was much infefted with wild beafts, which 
did great mifchief to the lugar-reeds: this moved Pcjter Pas, diredor of the captainlhip 
of Itamarika, to make his application to Count Maurice and the great council in 1647, 
to know their pleafure, whethef they fhould difpofe of thofe beafts by contrad, to fuch 
as would be at the charge of catchipg of them, or whether they (hould be taken and 
killed for the ufd of the garrifons ; but this was rejeded by the council, who enjoined 
the inhabitants not to kill thofe beafts in the open fields, unlefs they fhould break into 
their plantations, it b’eing fbj- the.intereft of the company to preferve them in cafe of a 
neceflity; the damage which from thence might accrue to the fugar reeds, being to be 
prevented by furrounding their plantations with pales and ftakes. 

The ifland is looked upon as of the greateft confequence to us, it having been pro- 
pofed by fome to transfer the feat of the Dutch-Brazil from the Receif thither; but the 
diredors of the company did not agree to it, confidering that at that time tliis ifland was 
quite defolate; whereas upon the Receif, were ftore-houfes, magazines, ware-houfes, 
and fuch like buildings ready to their hands, befides that the place was much more 
pl&ifant, fertile and ftronger; and the harbour much more convenient for Ihips: the 
river Tamarika on the other hand bring not navigable, but for fmall vefTels, by reafon 
of the fhallownefs of the harbour, which was noted for fhipwrecks. The defed of frefli 
water in the Receif, in which this ifle abounds, may be fiipplied from the river Biberibi; 
befides that’, they had feveral bafons with frefh water within the Receif, for their prefent 
ufe. During the war with the Portuguefe we were fenfible of the conveniences we re¬ 
ceived from this ifland, by reafon of its ftrength both by art and nature, which might 
ferve as a fave retreat upon all emergencies; befides, that its prefervation was abfolutely 
neceffary for the Receif, which was fupplied from thence with fifh, and feveral other 
forts of provifions. • 

Upon the banks of the river at the fouth entrance of the harbour, we Bad built a 
quadrangular fort called Orange. It was provided with a goodly wall, but the ditch 
was not very deep, and for the moft part without water, for which reafon it was 
ftrengthened with pallifadoes. On the north-fide we had a homwork, but much de.- 
cayed; within the body of the fort was a powder-vault, and other conveniences for the 
bedding of foldiers. Several batteries were raifed upon the walls, mounted upon fix 
brafs and as many iron great guns. In the ifland near the entrance of the river, clofe 
by a morafs full of thom-bufh6s, was a fmall town, moft inhabited by foldiers, called 
by the Portuguefe Noftra Senhora de la Conceptiano. Upon a hanging-rock, juft by, 
was an old redoubt erefted by the Portuguefe, called by the fame name, which, toge¬ 
ther with the w^le ifland, was taken by the Dutch, under the command of Colonel 
Schoppe from the Portuguefe, and the place, after his name, called Schoppe’s Town. I’his 
fort was afterwards by'the Dutch clofed up on the backfide towards the church, fo that 
it afterwards ferved both for*the defence of the town and the harbour, as the Block- 
houfe on the north-fide covered the gates. There were then eleven pieces of cannon 
mounted upon it. At the north entrance of the harbour, was another redoubt, which 
defended that paffage on that fide, with three iron cannon. One Mr. Dortmont, go¬ 
vernor of Itamarika, found uhder the before-mentioned rock in 1645, as he was digging 
a well, a^ fpring of fiefh water, which proved very ufeful for the garrifem, becaufe it 
could not ^ cut off by the enemy. 

Somewhat highdr Up the river Tamarika, lies an ifland called Magioppe, where are 
found abundance of Mandihoka roots. You may go quite round this ifland in barks j 
it having a kind of a harbour on both ends, viz. to the fouth and north, but the firft is 
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fhe belt; becaufe there rifes from the northern Ihore of the continent, a Ihelf, which 
reaches very clofe to the ifland, the channel betwixt both not having above ten or twelve 
foot water. The only harbour fit for ufe thereabouts is the fouth entrance of the river, 
which makes Tamarika an ifland, where fhips that drew fourteen or fifteen foot water, 
may pafs through; there is no convenient anchorage. * That end, where the river re¬ 
turns into the fea, is by the Dutch called the northern entrance, and by the Portuguefe, 
Katuamma. 

Betwixt Pomerello and the river Tamarika, a river comes from the continent, fit for 
barges, called Marafarinha; and half a league within the moutl\ of the river Tamarika, 
another falls likewife from the continent, called Garaflfou, but is of little moment. From 
thence to the north, arc feveral other rivers near the fea-lhore, which are navivable with 
barges, for tlie conveniency of the fugar-niills, of which there are feveral thereabouts. 

A Ic-ague and a half further to the north of the north entrance of Tamarika, is a 
noted point of land called by the Portuguefe Punto Pedra, furrounded with a Receif, 
betwixt which you may pafs with barges and yachts. 

A league further to the north from this point, and three leagues to the north-weft 
of Tamarika, is the fmall river Goyana, under 7 ■ 46', which difembogues in ttivo 
branches in the bay; at the entrance lies a great ropk, where is great ftore of fea-fowl. 
Before it lies a great Receif, but within it arc lb many flielves that renders the paflage 
very dangerous. 

About two . leagues and a half beyond the river Goyana, to the north, is a great river, 
called Auyay, but the entrance is fo choaked up with fands, that there is fcarce any 
paflage for barges. This river fends forth feveral branches into the country, upon 
one of which to the north, lies the Village of Maurice, and upon the fouthern branch 
the village Auyay. * 

Among others, Porto Francifce lies in a creek three long leagues to the north of the 
river AuyKy; and five leagues to the north-weft of the fame river, an unnavigable river 
called Grammana, befides feveral other rivulets. 

About a league and a half to the north-weft of the river Grammana, is the Cabo 
Blanco, or White Cape j and three leagues from thence to the north-weft, the cape of 
Parayba? being a long point of land, with a large adjacent bay. The whole coaft 
from Pomerello to the cape of Parayba, fs covered with receifs or rocks, which, lying 
for the raoft part about half a league from the Ihorc, and the water between them being 
generally very fmooth, afibrds an eafy paflage to barges, even in tempeftuous weather; 
when it is almoft impoflible for (hips to pafs without the rocks, by reafon of the vio¬ 
lence of the current from the northern and the fouthern winds, which blow there con¬ 
tinually. t! 

Three leagues within the mouth of the river Goyana is a town'of the fame name, 
whe^e is kept the court of judicature of this captainihip. There are five or fix fugar- 
mills thereabouts, fituated upon the banks of the river,' for the more commodious 
tranfportqtion of fugar in barges to Pernambuko. 'Phis country produces likewife 
brazil-wood, ginger, cotton, and Indian nuts j the people called Petiguaves inhabit 
here, though this whole trad of land, as far as Cat» Blanco, is not very populous, 
havmg only a few villages, inhabited by the Brazilians. ‘ 

The ifle of Tamarika has feveral- landing-plactes on the river fide, the chiefeft are ; 
Os Markos and Pedreiros,' where the river is narroweft ; Tapafima and JCiraboa of 
Domingos Rebeyro; the great Makqueira and Kamboa of Conrati Pauli; in which 
places the enemy landed in that ifland; the pafs near the north entrance of Ibpowa, 
and the ifland Tapofcflta, where with one Angle Ihip you may defend the pafli^® fto"* 
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the rivers 'fujukafape and Mafferandaku, as likewife from the fea. For the reft, the 
Ihore all along the river being very marlhy and full of Manga trees, is of a very diffi- 
cult accefs. The Ihore towards the fea-fide is very flat, but woody, yi^hich, together 
With the fands that are at fome diftance in the fea, makes the approach of ftiips very 
dangerous on that fide. Fornlerly the court of judicature of the captainfliip was kept 
in this illand but was afterwards transferred from thence, as we told you before, to 
the town of Goyana and Kapivaribi on the continent, becaule thefe places were both 
more populous, and more fugar-niills w'cre built thereabouts, the ground being much 
better here than in thy iliand. .In my time there were five judges belonging to this 
court, three of which lived at Goyana, and the other two in the ifle.ot Itamarika. 
However, this court was afterwards likewife removed from Goyana. In the year 1641, 
Mr. Peter P.is was director of the captainfliip of Itamarika for the Weft India com¬ 
pany, and Captain Sluiter comniander-in-chief over the foldiers. 

This captainfliip has derived its name from the capital city, which has borrowed 
hers of the* river Parayba, upon which it is fituate. It is one of the moft northerly 
captainfliips, about five leagues diftant from the fea. It was formerly in the pofleflion 
01* the French, who were in 1585 chafed from thence and feveral other harbours, by 
the Portuguefe general Martin Leytan. 

Five leagues upwards the river Paraylia, is a city founded by the Portuguefe, and 
after Philip King of Spain, called Filippen, and Noifa ^enhora do Nives, otherwife Pa¬ 
rayba, from the river Para)'ba; which name was by the Dutch, after they had ifi 
November 16^'? conquered the whole captainfliip, changed into that of Frederick’s 
Town, after Frederick Henry Prince of Orange. This city has been but lately built 
by the Portuguefe, and’ had feveral ftately houfes' with marble pillars, the reft being 
only* of ftone. Mere is kept the court of judicature of this captainfhip. Before the 
time ol the rebellion of the Portuguefe, this place was inhabited as well by the Portu¬ 
guefe as Dutch, being much frequented by the inhabitants of the circumjacent country, 
who ufed to exchange their fugar for what other commodities they ftood in need of, 
which was nfterwards from thence tranfported to other places. 

Within the mouth of the river Parayba, were three very conliderable forts. One 
on the fouth point, by the Portuguefe called Catharine, but by Count Maurice after¬ 
wards named Margaret after his lifter. It \,?as defended with five goodly baftions, and 
a hornwork without. 

The fort called St. Antonio by the Portuguefe, was built upon a finall iflaiid, which 
by a narrow branch was feparated from the north point. This is only the remainder 
of a large four-fquare fort, formerly ereded by the Portuguefe, which w'as afterwards 
rafed by the Dastcli, part of it having been warned away by the river, h is furrounded 
with pallifadocs ami a good ditch, fupplied with water from the before-named branch 
of the river; the walls are very ftrong, and upon a battery are mounted fix iron 
pieces of cannon. It may be defended by the cannon boili from the city of Parayba, 
and from the fort Margaret, lying juft oppolite to it on the fouth-fide, which is the 
reafon it was always but carelefsly guarded by the Portuguele. 

The third fort lies upon a triangular ifland, called Reftinga, not far fr<^ thence, 
more upwards the river, it was ftrengthened with pallifadoes, and upoii the batteries 
were mounted five brafs, and as many iron pieces of cannon. 

The captainfliip of Parayba is watered and divided by two confiderable rivers, viz. 
the Parayba and Mongoapa, otherwife called St. Domingo. The great river of Parayba 
lies under the fixth degree twenty-four minutes, four leagues to north of Cabo Blanco, 
and difeharges itfelftin’two branches into the fea, being feparated by a large fand-baak. 

One 
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One is called the northern, and the other the Ibutheru entrance. From the laft extends 
a rocky ridge as far as Cabo Blanco, and within the river lies a fand-bank quite crofs 
to the fort Margaret. This river jjs very fhallow during the fummer time, but in the 
winter fealbn the waters rife to that height that they overflow all the adjacent country, 
fometimes to the great lofs of men and cattle. 

Two letigues beyond this river to the north, is a bay which affords a very fafe 
flation to the largeft fhips. It is by the Portu^uefe called Porto Lucena, and % the 
Dutch the Red Land, the grounds being red hereabout. There is very good anchor¬ 
age here at five and fix fathom water, and the country near it affords very good frefli 
water, which is the reafon why the Dutch fhips bound for Holland from the Receif, 
ufed to flay for one another’s coming in this bay, and to provide themfelvcs with ft»efh 
water. 

Half a league farther to the north, under 6” 34', the rivbr Mongoapa, or Mon- 
goanawapy, exonerates itfelf into the fea. This river is much larger towards its fourcc 
than at the mouth, the banks on both fides being full of briars, bullies, and Manga- 
trees. Before its entrance lies a receif, and at the very mouth two dangerous fand- 
banks ; it h;us three fathom water at low tide. •- 

About two fmall leagues to the north of the river Mongoapa, is a bay called by the 
Portuguefe Bahia de Treycano, or Treafon, where at about a league diflant from the 
fhore, is eleven or tw'elve fathpm water. Five leagues to the north of this bay, you 
meet with the river Barra Conguon or Konayo, w'hich is fcarce paffable for yatchts. 
About a league and a half from thence is a large bay of about two leagues -in length, 
called Pernambuko; and five leagues beyond it to the north, the river Jan de Sta, 
or Eftau. 

The natives of Parayba inhabit about feven villages, the chiefefl: of which is culled 
Pinda Una, which in 1634 contained about fifteen hundred inhabitants, whereas each 
of the others had fcarce three hundred; each of thefe comprehending not above five or 
fix very long buildings, with a great many doors, but very fmall ones. 

The chief commodities of this captainfhip are fugar, brazil-wood, tobacco, iiides, 
cotton, and fuch like. The fugar-reeds did bear extremely well, becaufe they were 
tranfplanted into frefh grounds. Whilft the dillrift of Parayba was under our jurif- 
diftion, therg were above one and twenty fugar-mills on both fides of the banks of 
the river, eighteen of which fent away every year four thoufand chefts of fugar. Near 
the river-fide, the country is low and plain, but not far from thence rifes by degrees, 
and affords a very agreeable variety of hills and valleys. The flat country, which is 
alfo the moll fertile, is dillinguilhed into feveral divifions, fome of which have borrowed 
their names from fmall rivers which run through them j as for inflance, Graraamma, 
Tapoa, Tibery, Ingeby, Monguappe, Increry, Kamaratuba, and feveral more. All 
thofe countries are extremely fertile, occafioned by the overflowing of the river 
Parayba. Their produfls are fugar, barley, turkey-wheat, potatoes, anana% coco¬ 
nuts, melons, oranges, citrons, bananas, pakovas, markomas, cucumbers, and all 
other neceflaries for the fuftenance of men and beafts. They have here a kind of 
wild pears, called kajous, which are very juicy and well tailed; within is a certain 
bean or fmall nut, the rind of which is bitter, but the kernel fweet if roafted in the 
afhes. The pear is very cooling, but the nut has a contrary quality. 

Towards the end of November 1634, the Dutch undertook the expedition* againft 
Parayba, tfheir forces bein^ embarked in thirty-two ihips under the command of 
Colonds Schoppe, Artisjolki, -Hinderfon, Stachouwer, and" Carpentier. The whole 
fleiM was div|i» iimiwd fquadrons, the foil confided of one aiul twenty Ihips, in which 
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were nineteen hundred and foyy-five men, the other of eleven yatchts, with four hun. 
dred and nine men. Schoppe was the firft that landed fix hundred men, and advanced 
towards the enemy, who betook themfelves to thdr heels, leaving Aeir arms and 
clothes behind them; Anthony .Albuquerque their general himfelf fcarce leaping their 
hands. In the mean-while, the reft being likewife got alhore, "three companies, under 
the conduft of Gpfpei- Ley, marched xlirectly to the fort of Margaret, and intrenched 
himfelf near the fort, whilft Schoppe kept all along the fiiore, and Artisjofld polled 
himfelf on the right-fijde, in fight of the garrifon. At the fame time Mr. Lichthart 
attacked the fort in the fiiiall* iflaftd Reftinga, which he took by force, and put the 
garrifon to the fword. By this time Schoppe had raifed a battery againft; the fort, 
from whence he fo forely galled the befieged, that their commander Simon d’Albe- 
querque furrendered the, place. Hereupon the fort of St. Antonio was furamoned 
to furrender; Maglianes the governor defired three days delay, which being denied, 
he marched away fecretly by night, leaving the place to Lichthart, who found there 
five great biafs pieces, and nineteen iron pieces of cannon. 

The fame night our forces marched towards the city of Parayba, being fixteen hun¬ 
dred ftrong, and having palled a fmall branch of the river called Tambra Grande, 
made themfelves mailers of it without any oppofition: the Spanilh general Banjdla, 
who commanded there with two hundred and fifty men only, having left the place 
before, and^bcing retired to Goyana, after he had either’funk or nailed up the cannon, 
and fet fire to three (hips and two warehoufes, in which were confumed three thou- 
fand cherts with fugar. The fort of St. Catharine being much decayed, was ordered 
by Count Maurice to be repaired, and the ditch to.be enlarged and deepened; giving 
it the pame of Margaret, after his lifter. The fort of St. Antonio was rafed for the 
greateft part, there being only one bulwark left for the defence of the north point of 
the r’ver. The fort Reftinga was ordered to be furrounded with new pallifadoes, and 
the convent of Parayba fortified with a wall and outwork ; and the command thereof 
given to Thas Harkman, together with the government of the whole captainlhip. 

The captainlhip of Potigi, or Potingi or Poteingi, is otherwife, by the Portuguefe, 
called Rio Grande, from a river of the fame name ; the Dutch call it North Brazil, in ^ 
refped of the more fouthern captainlhips of Brazil. It borders to the fouth upon Pa¬ 
rayba, and to the north upon the captainfliip of Siara though the Portuguefe geo¬ 
graphers extended its bounds as far as the illand Maranhaon. 

The French were once mailers of this captainlhip; till 1597, they were chafed from 
thence by the Spanilh commander, Feliciano Cre9a de Karvalalho. It has four divi- 
fions, named after fo many rivers, that run through them; viz. Kunhao, Goyana, 
Mompobu and Potc^y. And though this diftrid has been much negledleJ by the Por¬ 
tuguefe, yet does it produce plentjr of wild-fowl and filh, which are fo lufeious, tliat 
they commohly eat them only with lemon-juice or'vinegar, without oil. There is 
an mcrecffble number of filh in the lake Goraires; befides which, abundance of fa- 
rinha is planted here. This part of the country llood us in good Head daring the 
late rebellion of the Portuguefe, our garrilbns in Parayba, and other places, b^g fvq)- 
plied fromi thence with good ftore of nelh and filh. ,' 

Above the river Rio Grande is a town, of no great moment, called Amllerdam; the 
inhabitants live by planting farinha and tobacco, and filhing. Higher up in the coun¬ 
try live fomh Moradores or hulbandmen, w^ho cultivate the grounds; but on the north 
fide of Rio Grande are but few inhabitants. 

The river Rio Grande, i. e. the Great River, is fo called by the Portuguefe from 
its bignefs, but by the Brazilians, Potigi or Poteingi. The mouth of this river lies 

under 
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under 50” 42' fouthern latitude, three leagucvS frbtn Punto Ncgro^, coming from the 
weft fide of the continent. It difembogues four leagues about the fort Kculen, called 
by the Portuguefe 1 res Reyos: if bears (hips of great burthen; hut ^he river Kunhao 
in the fame captainlhip is only navigable with barges and yachts. The bays of 
this captainlhip are, Bahia Formofa, Punto Negro, Ponto de Pipas, and the bay ol 
Martin Tiiffen. The bay of Ginapabo lies .beyond Rio Grande to the north; 
and beyond that a river called Guafiavi, upon which, near the* mouth, lies the 
village Atape Wappa. Near to the north you meet with the river Siria Mixui; and 
near the village of Natal, and the fort of Tres Reyos, palfes.a Viver called the CroL 
River, which arifes out of a fmall lake in Rio Grande. Ovcr-againft the fame fort, a 
frefh river falls into the great river, betwixt two land-banks, and not far from thkice 
another falt-water river. 

The fort Keulen was four-fquare, built upon a rock or point of a rcceif, at feme 
dillance from the fhore, at the mouth of the river Receif; being furrounded with 
water, as often as it is flowing water, fo that at high tide there is no coining at it but 
with boats. In the midfl: of this fort is a fmall chapel, where in 1645 and 1646 our 
people found a wall about a foot and a half wide on tlie top, but at the bottom tKrct 
foot, cut within a rock, which brings frefh fupplies of good and fweet water every 
tide; with an ordinary tide two hundred and tw'enty-five, and at fpring-tide about 
three hundred and fifty quarts; which is more than fuflicient for the ufe of the garri- 
fon, in cafe of a fiege. The fort is built of fquare flone; being tow'ards the fhore 
defended with two half baflions, in form of hornworks. In the year 1 646', there was 
an artillery of twenty-nine, as well brafs as iron pieces of cannon in the place, and 
provided with a good undervault, and convenient lodgments for the foldiers. 

This fort was in 1633 tal^^n by the Dutch, under the command of Matthias van 
Keulen, ,one of the governors 6f the company, who being aflilled by feveral noted 
captains, viz. Byma, Kloppenburg, Lichthart, Garftman, and Mansfelt van Keulen, 
fet fail thither wnth eight hundred and eight men, embarked in four fhips and foven 
yachts, and made himfelf mafter of it, and the whole captainlhip at thd fame time ; 
fince which it changed its name Tres Reyos into that of Keulen, from the commander- 
in-chief of this expedition. 

The Tapoyers (or mountaineers) ufe commonly twice a-year, efpecially when the 
dry feafon puts them in want of frefh water, to make an inroad into this captainlhip ; 
there being a conftant enmity betwixt them and the Portuguefe. It happened in July 
1645, that thefe Tapoyers being advertifed that the Portuguefe intended to revolt 
from us, and had aftually begun the fame in Pernambuko, did, under the condufl: of 
one of their leaders, called Jacob Rabbi, after feveral provocatioq^ given them by the 
Portuguefe, make an incurfion into Kunhao, where they killed tmrty-fix perfons in a 
fugar-mill belonging to one Gonfalvo d’Olivera. From thence they marched to a cer¬ 
tain place, where the Portuguefe had caft up a line for their defence, wlfich they 
made themfelves mailers of, and put the Portuguefe to the fword. I’he Brazilians 
told us, that this had been done in requital of what had been done to fome of thole 
mountaineers by one Andrew Vidal, in Serinhaim, after quarter given them before, of 
which we fhall fay more hereafter. Since which time, the rortuguefe have laid this trail 
defolate, which the Dutch once had a mind to re-people, and to put it ii^ the fame 
condition as the Portuguefe had poffeffed it, but for want of people that deftgn W’as fain 
to be liMi afide. 
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Tbe>captainfhip of Siara is one of the moft northerly diftriOs of BrazU« bordering 
upon Maranhoon to the north' upon the riv^r Siara. It is of no great extetU, ite whole 
ccmipals being not above ten or twelve leagues. , 

The river Siara, which rifes deep in the continent, ddfembogues about feven 
and a half to the north of the bay Mangorypa, under three degrees forty fou- 

them latitude. , 

The native inhabitants of this captaipihip, according to the report of thnfr that have 
frequently vifited it, are very large of ftature, with ugly features, long hrir, and 
black ikin j except the.fpace betwixt the eyes and mouth. They have holes m their 
ears, which hang downwards upon the fhoulders; fome make holes in thrir lips, fnmy 
in fheir nofes, in which they wear ftones as an ornament. Their food is farinha, v^d 
fowls, fifli, and fruit. They drink moft water, but make likewife a certain liquor 
out of forinha ; and of late began to be ufed to drink good ftore of brandy, though it 
was exprefsly forbidden to bring it into the villages, to keep them from the ex* 
ceflive ufe of ftrong liquors. The country produces fugar-reeds, chryftal, cotton, 
pearls, fait, and feveral other commodities. Amber-gris is alfo found on the 
friulhore. 

The inland part of the country was in 1630 governed by one of their own Kings, 
called Algodoi; in fonic refped tributary to the Portuguefe, who had built a fort 
upon the riv6r Siara, and made themfelves mafters of the whole fea-coaft thereabouts; 
notwithftahding which they were in continual broils with one another, till 1638 this 
fort and the whole country was taken by the Dutch from the Portuguefe, in the 
following manner. 

Count Maurice and the council bang folicited by the natives of that countiy to 
makfe themfelves mafters of the Portuguefe fort on that fide, and to deliver them worn 
the oppreffion they lay under at that time, they ofitiring their afliftance, and giving 
two young lads of their beft families, as pledges of their fidelity, this condition was 
refolved upon. The chief command over the troops defigned for this exploit was 
conferred on Colonel John Garftman, a man of more than ordinary condud in martial 
affairs, though, as the cafe then ftood, this enteiprifo was not likely to meet with any 
confiderable difficulties; being affured of the afliftance of the Brazilians, who bore 
an old hatred to the Portuguefe, and were acquainted with the ftrength and condkioa 
both of their forces and places. Garftman bring provided with ibips, men, ammu.. 
nidmt, and all other neceflaries requifite for fuch an expeffition, fet towards the 
river Siara; where being met by the Algodri, or King, widi white otfigns in token 
of peace, and having landed his men, two hundred of the natives joined with them. 
■Wldt thofe he inarched direftly to the fort, which after a brave refiftjuice from the 
Portuguefe, who IQlled fome of his men, he took by ftorra, and made moft of the gar- 
rifon prifoners, sunong whom were fome coimnande:3 of note. They found good 
ftore of«cannon and aMlery in the place. 

Since that rime, the Dut^h built a fmall fort upon the Siara, unfo which they gave 
likewife the name of Siara, which was provided with a ^ifon of betwixt tlarty and 
forty foldiers only; not fo much for we defence ■«£ We country, as to maiittsua a 
goi^ correTpondency with the Brazilians, who, bring very numinous theffe parts, 
Bright do us confiderable fervice in rime war* It was upon tlus <mnfidentian, riiat 
rite great «council always commanded their officers, fent thkher, to cultivate a 
underftanding wifii th e m ; and at feveral rimes ftnt them feane finaU pre^ts, v^ch 
however proved mdfe&ttal in the end, for in 1644 Wey amcked and kill^ fever^ 
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of our men at Komefy, (a plac« about thirty leagues from Siara,) jas we fhasll hear 
anon. 

For the Brazilians being, in id4i, increafed to fuch a number in Siara, that the 
villages thereabouts were not able to contain them without great inconveniency, wha'eas 
the diftrift of Rio Grande was almoft deftitute of inhabitants, and confequently not 
in a condition to oppofe an enemy; one Andrew ■XJliifs propofed to the great council 
to build a village in Rio Grande, for the ufe ot fuch as intended to lettle there out of 
Siara, defiring to be conflicted chief of the faid village. Count Maurice and the 
great Ooundl, being informed of the inclinations of.thofe of Biara, who were willing 
to fettle in Rio Grande, their ancient place of abode, and confidering the benefit that 
was likely to accrue to the company, from the fettlement of thofe Brazilians fo neair at 
hand, granted Uliifs’s requeft, wifhing him to bring thither ^ many of the Brazilians 
of Siara as he thought convenient, for the compafs of a village of which he was made 
chief or captain. Things being thus fettled, they chofe, with the approbation of our 
direftors, certain chiefs or heads out of the moft ancient families of each divifion, 
called Refidoor by the Portuguefe, and certain judges; as for inftance, in Goyana, 
Domingoi, Fernandes, and Karapeva; in Parayba, Peter Potty j and in Rio Grande, 
Antonio Perapeva. Notwithftanding all this, the. Brazilians of Siara revolted againft 
the Dutch, in 1644 furprifed the garrifon in the fort, which they raifed, and killed the 
commander-in-chief, Gideon Morriiz, with the whole garrifon, befides all the work¬ 
men belonging to the falt-pits near the river Upanemma, who were ail cut in pieces by 
thefe barbarians. 

A certain mafter of a Ihip, with a captain, lieutenant, and fome foldiers, who hap¬ 
pened to come afhore in a boat to fetch fome frelh provifions, being ignorant of their 
treachery, were alfo put to the flaughter, three feamen having the good fortune to 
efcape wi{h their lives into the wood. 

Some laid the caufe of this rebellion at the door of the Portuguefe and Brazilians of 
Maranhaon, bordering upon them; but if we fearch into the true fource of this evil, 
it muft be attributed to the mifearriage of our own officers, who, by their* hard ufage, 
had forced the inhabitants to revenge themfelves for the injuries received at their 
hands. ‘ 

Thus much concerning the captainffiips of the Dutch Brazil; we will, in the next 
place, give you an account of all the memorable tranfaftions that happened betwixt 
the Dutch and Portuguefe in Brazil, during our ftay the*e : after I have reprefented 
to you the excellency and convenient fituation of this country, together with the eccle- 
fiaRical ftate of the Dutch Brazil. 

Brazil is a country excellently well qualified by nature for the' producing of all 
things which are generally found in the Weft Indies, under or neaf“the fame climate; 
except that hitherto no gold or filver mines have been difeovered here worth taking 
notice of. But next to gold and filver, the fugar claims the precedency here before 
all other commodities. Among all the harbours and places of the Weft Indies, there 
is not one that can compare with Brazil, other for the prpduft or conveniency of 
tranfportation of fugar; the whole coaft of Brazil bang full of fmall rivers, which, 
flowing through the adjacent valleys, difembogues in the f6a; from whence the fugar- 
ihills, built in the valleys, reap the benefit ot faving vaft charges, which elfe tnuft be 
beftowed upon labourers and carriages; whereas thde rivers drive the mills, ferve 
for die trimfportation of fugar to other places, and fumilh, them at* an eafy rate with 
what coipmodities they ftahid in need of; all which conveniehici^, as they are not to 
be met whil in any otno place of the Weft Indies, fo no fugar-mills could be ereded 
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there iwth any profi^ft of profit. The exportation ^of fugar from Brazil into Europe 
and Africa is likewife performed \yith much more eafe than from any other places in 
the Weft Indies; for the fituation of Brazil (being tl\e moft eaftern part of all America) 
is fuch, as could not be more conveniently contrived by human art or nature for the 
tranfportation of fo general afid agreeable a commodity as fugar, into all the other 
parts of the world ; confidering thof§ two excellencies of Brazil, together with its vaft 
extent, it is mdft certain, that, provided it were well peopled, it might command 
both the North and Ethiopian Seas, and fpread its commerce over all parts of the 
world ; nay, it mighf ejrtend. its.conquefts both to the eaft and weft, or at leaft efta- 
blifh faftories there, for the conveniency of traffic. To prove which, it is to be 
obftrved: 

That all Eaft India (hips, both going and coming, muft pafs by the coaft of Brazil; 
and as thofe Ihips, in their voyages thither, are often forced to touch upon this coaft, 
fo in their return nothing could be more commodious for them, than to be fupplied 
with frefh provifions here. From Brazil you may fail, in fourteen days, to the Caribbee 
Iflands, and in the fame time, or a little longer, to Sierra Leona, on the coaft of Guinea. 
It’is impoffible to enter deep into the great South Sea, (whereabouts a great part' of 
the terreftrial globe remains as yet yndifeovered,) unlefs you take in frefli provifions 
and firing in Brazil, or expofe yourfelf to the greateft hazards imaginable in fo long a 
voyage, as is" fufficiently evident from the journals of jOliver Van North, Spilbergen, 
Le Maire, and John ITIeremite. And experience has taught us, fince Mr. Brower’s 
voyage to Chili, how eafy the paffage is betwixt Brazil and the South Sea} for he loft 
not fo much as one Ihip out of four, and very few died in the whole voyage. 

Brazil enjoys likewife the advantage of a very wholefome climate j for though it lies 
betwbet the equinoftial line and the tropic of Capricorn, and confequently is fubjeft to 
burning heats, yet are the fame much allayed by the'winds, that blow out of the eaft 
from-me fea, their free paffage being not interrupted by any mountains or iflands; 
which h the reafon, that in Brazil the fame diftempers are rarely to be met with, which 
reign fo frequently in Angola, Guinea, St. Thomas, and feveral other places, where 
the eaft winds cannot afford them the fame advantage. A plague is a thing unknown 
in Brazil, in which it excels all other countries; though they are not free from 
continual putrid fevers, caufed by the hot 'and moift air, and the exceffive ufe of 
raw fruits. 

Thofe that are bound for the coaft of Brazil, ought to have a fpecial regard to the 
Teafoh of the year, which regulates the winds and ftream thereabouts; and to be very 
careful to fail above the harbour whither they are bound •, for if they mifs, and come 
below it, tliey lofe their aim, and muft ftay till the next turn of the wind and ftream. 
For it is obfervabW, that on the coaft of Brazil, the ftream runs from February till 
paft July, conftantly northerly, during which time th''re is no paffmg from the north 
to the fouth; but after thofe months are paft, the ftream turns, and from the beginnmg 
of September to the latter end of November runs as violently to the fouth as it did 
to the north before, and confequently there is no failing from the north to the 
fouth, no more than before from the fouth to the north. The winds here turn with 
the ftream; and at the beginning of March, blow fouthffouth-eaft, * d fouth-eaft. 
And like as the ftream changes its current till September, fo the win^ continue in the 
eaft, and Jblow till that time out of the eaft-fouth-eaft. For there are but two 
winds that reign dong this coaft, viz. the fouth-eaft and north-eaft winds} according 
to which, fliips muft regulate their courfc here. 
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The ecclefiaftical ftate of the Qutch Brazil was, in my time, thiB ordered: 

Before the infurreflion of the Portuguefe, there were, to the fouth of the Reoeif^ 
five Pioteftant churches; viz. in Rio St. Francifco, Porto Calvo, Serinhaim, the cape 
St.Aufiin, .and St.Anthony; though thefc were feldom altogether provided with 
minillers, becaufe that fome or other of them returned'into Holland after their limited 
time was expired. In the ifle of Tamarika and fort Orange, was at that time a 
minlfier, one John Offiringo, who lived formerly in the town of Sch6ppe, and at the 
fame time preached in the church of Igaraffu, which was afterwards left by the Dutch 
and pofiefied by the Portuguefe. In Rio Grande preached jone John Theodore Polhdm. 
In Parayba were formerly two minifters, whilft the town of Frederica was as yet under 
the Dutch jurifdifUon, but after the revolt of the Portuguefe, the place was left by'the 
inhabitants, and Henry Harman was the only minifter in thofe parts. In the Receif, 
Maurice’s Town, and the circumjacent forts, which contained about four hundred 
Proteftants, Dutch, French, and Englifh, were three minifters, who preached in the 
Dutch tongue ; Nicholas Vogel, Peter Ongena, and Peter Grib. Befidcs thefc there 
was a fourth, called Jodocus Aftett, who formerly had been minifter of the cape of 
St. Auftin, but now was employed either aboard our fleet, or upon any land expedi¬ 
tion, The French church here remained without a minifter, after the departure of 
Joachim Solaer, fo that they were forced to be contented with reading of certain chap¬ 
ters of the bible, and prayers every Sunday morning. The Englifh minifter was one 
Samuel Batchelour, who, in 1646, returned likewife to England; about *which time 
there wore feven Dutch minifters in the Dutch Brazil. Our religious w'orfhip was, both 
in its doftrine and pratftice, regulated exadly according to the prescription of the 
fynod of Dort, and peculiar care was taken for the education of the youth, for which 
purpofe the catechifm was every Sunday in the afternoon explained, both in the Kecdf 
and Maurice’s 'Town. Four timfes in the year the holy facraraent was adminiftered, 
thofe who (jefired to be partakers of it, being obliged to make their confeffions before 
the church-council, or the minifters, who entered their names in a book; and if they 
came from abroad, publifhed their names to the congregation; and in all other refpefb 
the church-difeipline w'as carefully obferved. The Murch-council was compofed of fix 
church-'^ardens, befides the minifter ; thefe met duly once a week, and if any bufinefs 
of moment happened, fuch as chufing a* minifter, &c. they called the deacons, who 
were likewife fix in number, to their aiiiftancc. Out of the deacons were every month 
chofen two, who (befides their ordinary bufinefs) were to vifit the fick and wounded, 
and to provide for them if necelTity required. They alfo took care of the orphans, to- 
have them inftrufted in reading and writing. In the fame manner the other churches 
were regulated, with this difference only, that the number of church-wardens and 
deacons was lefs, in proportion to the number of their refpedive con|;;regation$. Thus 
much of the ecclefiaftical ftate. 

Befides thofe living creatures we have given you a defcripticHi of before, there are 
divers forts of bees in Brazil, called Eirukus, which fettle upon the trees in a moft fur- 
prifing manner. They are not unlike our bees, but fomewhat fmaller, and fwarm 
ohiefiy among the woods. The Brazilians diftinguifh them into twdve different kinds, 
viz. Amanakay Miri, Amanakay Veu, Aibu, Mumbuka, Pixuna, Urotuetra, Tubuna, 
Tujuba, Eiruko, Eixu, Kubiara, and Kurupireira; the laft of which are in no efteem 
among them. , * 

The bees Eiruku are the largeft of ail, and produce a very good h(}ney, though it is 
not commonly ufed. They ntiuie their comte within the holutmefe of tiees, wl^h the 
Brazilians draw from thence by means a hollow pipe. The bees called Eiku and 
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Kopy are fmaller and of a blackifh colour; they make holes from without, in the bark 
of the trees, in the nature of bee-hives, and the comb widiin is all of white wax ; this 
is now counted the beft thing, but is not gathered in* the fame quantity as the former ; 
befides that, thefe bees (ling very.furioufly. The bees Thanbuka are likewife fmall, of a 
yellowilh colour ; thi'y fix their combs on the top of the higheft trees, and afford the 
beft honey, whic]i L in great quantities tranfported from lienee to Europe, where it is 
fold very cheap. It is little inferior in goodnefs to the European honey, and of a good 
fubftance, tranfparent, and of an agreeable feent. Tt is accounted very balfamic, cor- 
reds the lharp humours* in tht? iitteftines, and efpecially in the kidneys, and provokes 
urin.e. I'hey make of this honey metheglin, which is very ftrong, and will keep a great 
while : you may alfo make meath of this honey without boiling, only mixed with feme 
J’pring water, and expofed to the weather. 

Brazil produces likewife fcveral forts of balfams, the beft of which is called by the 
Brazilians Kopaiba, from t^ trees from whence it comes. Kopaiba is a very high wild 
tree, with an alh-coloured bark, which fpreads at the top into many branches. The 
leaves are about half a foot long, fometimes larger, fometimes leffer, which in the midft 
of the branches ftand oppofite to one another, but on the end like other leaves. At the 
end of the great branches are abundance of leffer fprouts full of leaves, out of which 
comes forth the bloffom, and afterwards berries, not unlike our laurel-berries. They 
are green a/: fir ft, hut as they ripen turn black and fwdet. Within is a round hard 
ftone, the kernel of which is white, but mealy, and not fit to be eaten. The berries 
ripen in June, when the Brazilians fuck the juice out of them, and throw away the ftone 
and fkin. 'ITie apes take great delight in this fruit. 

The oily and odoriferous balfam, in which this tree abounds, drops every full moon, 
provided you cut a flit through the bark as deep as m the pith, in fuch quantity, that 
in three hours time you may gather above twelve mengeln. But if that does,not drop 
immediately, the flit is made up with wax, and within fourteen days they are fure the 
balfam v 'l come in great quantity. This tree does not grow fo plentifully in the cap- 
tainfhip of Pemambuko as in the ifle Maranhaon, from whence this balfam is tranfport^ 
into Europe. The balfam is hot in the fecond degree, of a thick, oleaginous, and refm- 
ous fubftance. It is very ftomachic, and a good remedy againlt the cholic occafioned 
by cold, externally applied to the affefted parts; fome few dn ps taken inwardly 
ftrengthen the bowels, and ftop the overflowing in women, the loofenefs, and involun¬ 
tary emiflion of feed in men againft which diftempers it likewife is ufed in clyfters, 
or by fyringing. Thus far concerning the Dutch Brazil; we will now proceed to give 
you an account of what paffed during our abode there. 

In the year Mr. Henry Hamel, one of the direftors of the .‘It India com¬ 

pany for the chamber of Amfterdam, and Mr. Dirck Kodde Vander Burgh (both per- 
fons excellently well qualified for the management of the Dutch Brazil, and of great ex¬ 
perience in affairs of commerce), were, at the requeft of the council of Nineteen, fent 
to Brazft, and arriving there on the 8th of Auguft, the two preceding directors or coun- 
fellors, Matthias Van Keulen and John Giifehng, refigned their places to them, and 
with foem the chief management of the Dutch Brazil, under the goverrment of John 
Maurice Count Naffau. 

At thejtime of their arrival in Brazil there were under the iurifdiftion^of the Hates 
the following captainlhips: Pernambuko, Itamarika (unto which belongs Goyana), Pa- 
rayba, Rio Grande, and Siara, being the northern part of Brazil: the fouthem part, 
wnich contained the captainlhips, Bahia, Ileos, Porto Sk;uro, Spirito Santo, Rio Ja*- 
ndro, and St. "l^ncent, remained under the Portnguefe,- who inhabited the country a.** 
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far as Rio dc la Plate. Not many months after, the ifland of Maranhaon was joined 
with the Dutch Brazil, but the charges we were fain to be at to defend it againft the 
Portuguefe, thofe of Para and the^natives, which over-balancing the profit the company 
was likely to reap from thence, it was thought moft expedient to quit the fame, which 
was done accordingly in the year 1644 ; or rather, to confets the truth, by the com¬ 
bination of the Portuguefe, thofe of Grand Para and the natives, we were forced to 
abandon it. 

Before the arrival of thofe new directors, a fleet had been fent to the Bahia to land 
fome men there, and to deftroy all with fire and fword ; -which, after they had put in 
execution, and returned to the Receif, the fame fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Jol and Cornelius Lichthart, was, by fpecial command from the council of Nineteen in 
Holland, ordered to the Weft Indies to lie in wait for the Spanifli plate fleet of Terra 
Fiuma and New Spain ; but they returned without doing any thing, in December 1640, 
having loft four or five fliips in this voyage. Colonel Koin was much about the fame 
time lent with a body of foldiers into the captainfhip of Rid Real, to bi idle tlie Portu¬ 
guefe, by making a diverfion in their own territories, but thole troops being but indif¬ 
ferently fupplied with necelfaries In an enemy’s country, and forced to undergo great 
fatigues, they were fo much weakened, that it was •thought advifeabic to recal them out 
of Rio Real, and to aflign them quarters of refrelhmcnt in the garrifons. Major Van 
Brande had worfe fuccefs than all the reft ; for, being fent abroad with a party to fetch 
in fome cattle, was put to the rout, and he himfelf taken prifoner. 

In the mean-while that our whole fleet was waiting for the Spanifli plate fleet on the 
coaft of America, and we confequently were not in a condition to undertake any thing at 
fea, our direflors had all the reafon in the world to fear, that the Portuguefe would take 
this opportunity to revenge their lofs by deftroying our fugar-mills, which made them 
leave no.ftone unturned to fecure the Dutch Brazil and its inhabitants againft the 
attempts of the enemy: and confidering that a great part of our fecurity depended on 
the good inclinations of the Portuguefe living among us, it was thought convenient to 
call an aflembly of the chiefeft Portuguefe inhabitants of the three captainlhips of Per- 
nambuko, Itamarika, and Parayba, towards the latter end of Auguft, to concert mea- 
fures how to defend their fugar-mills and fields againft the incurfions of the enemy. 

The moft effedlual means that could be pitched upon in this aflembly were, to provide 
their forts with good garrifons on the borders, and to fccure the fugar-mills, by putting 
a certain number of foldiers in or near them, for the fecurity of the adjacent fields. 
This was put in execution accordingly; and the officers had ftrift charge to keep a 
watchful eye upon the leaft motion of the Portuguefe ; notwithftanding which, it had 
not the defired efteft, becaufe thofe Portuguefe who lived at a confiderable diftance 
from us, and near the enemy’s frontiers, durft not give timely notice ^f their approach ; 
befides that, many among tifem having a conftant hatred to our nation, did fevour the 
enterprifes of thofe parties that burnt the fugar-fields and plundered the mills, ferved 
them fometimes for guides, and had their fliare in the booty, which obliged our people 
to be at a conftant charge of a ftrong guard to condud their goods, and defend them 
againft any fudden attempts. Such an meurfion was not long after made by the Portu¬ 
guefe into our territories ; for in November the viceroy, fhe Marquis of Montelvano, 
lent two barges full of foldiers toburnourfugar-reedsin the plains, which theyeff^fted, but 
durft not go too far,or attempt any thing againft our mills,for fear of the foldieas quartered 
thereabouts, who could not prevent their burning in the,fields, as*being done in the 
night-time. The Dutch wei^te the greateft lofers by it, becaufe they had generally the 
greateft ftiare in thofe fields and mills, befides that the Portuguefe fpared thofe of their 
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O’tm countrynfen j * all which brought a great damp upon trade, every one being afraid 
to venture in any bufuiefs, where he might lofe all his fubftance in one night, and 
that perhaps by the hand of a fmgle perfon, whereby the revenues of the company 
were greatly impaired, and their charges increafed, being forced to maintain twenty oi 
thirty foldiers for the defence of any confiderable plantation or fugar-mills; which pre¬ 
vented them from bringing a fufficipnt body of men into the field, to make head 
againft the enenty. This was the Hate of the Dutch Brazil towards the latter end 
of 1640. 

The 2 ad of DecemTaer, Ii^ .the, fame year, Mr. Adrian van Bulleftraete arrived at the 
Receif from Middleburgh, in the quality of diredor of Brazil, fo that, now the great 
couhcil being complete, the beft expedient to obviate all thefe difficulties, was judged 
to conlift in our fleet; purfuant to this refolution, all our fhips were ordered to the 
Bahia, to make the enemy feiifible that we were in a condition to be even with them, 
and thereby to facilitate the negociation that was in hand, for the furceafing of burning 
on both lides. The council of Ninqjeen having alfo fent exprefs orders to cruife with 
fome lhij\i before Rio Janeiro, from whence the Spanifh fhips ufed generally to return 
info Spain, about the month of May or June, fome of the biggefl fliips were ordered 
that way, to intercept, if poffible, tl^e flota, the reft being left near the Bahia. 

But whilfl our commiffioners were treating with the viceroy about the furceafing of 
burning and plundering, a certain Portuguefe, Paulo 4 e Kunha by name, committed 
unheard-of Cruellies, with murdering, plundering, and burning, in the open country, 
which made Count Maurice write the following letter to the viceroy :— 

. Count Maurice’s Letter to the Viceroy. 

“ The barbarities lately committed by Panic de Kunha, with burning, murdering, 
and plundering, in the open country, give me great reafon to fear, that your lift oblig¬ 
ing letter was defigned for a compliment, without any reality. The confidence I had 
in your cxctJlency’s fincerity made me recal our fhips and forces from your territories, 
to take away all means of offence: but the long flay of our deputies affords great occa- 
fien of fufpicion, that your intention is only to amufe us; which has obliged, me to 
difpatch a veffel to let them know, that in cafb the treaty is not brought to a conclu- 
fion, to return without delay; it being our intention that the faid negotiation fhould 
not be continued longer. Your Excellency will therefore difmifs them, together with our 
two hollages, as we are refolved to fend back to you Martin Feirara, left with us as a 
hoflage from your excellency, his companion being dead of. late.” 

Hereupon, by the mediation of the clergy living under our jurifdiclion, but efpeci- 
ally by tha Indefatigable care of Dirck Kodde Vander Burgh, who was fent thither for 
that purpme, tlie treaty was brought to a happy conclufion in February 1641, by vir- 
tue of which, all deltruQ:ions by burning and plundering were to furceafe on both fides j 
which being publiflied by proclamation, the Portuguefe were ordered to quit our domi¬ 
nions, whereby we reaped this advantage, that now we might turn all our forces where 
we found it moft expedient. . 

In June 1641, Count Maurice and the great council received advice of the ten years’ 
truce condlyded betwixt the States of Holland and the King of Portugal, with all the 
articles thereunto belonging, which were publifhed by proclamation in all our captain- 
Ihips, and all ads of hoftilities ceafed on both fides ; the Dutch living in good under- 
ftanffing with the inhalatants of the Bahia, giving them all the demonftratioDs of friend- 
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(hip, fufBcient to convince the Portt^guefe thdt they had not the lead reafon to fear any 
infra£Uon on their fide. • 

The great council being willing to improve this interval of peace for the advance¬ 
ment of traffic, (and the benefit of the company, gave all imaginable encouragement, 
in proportion to the circumftances of time and place, to all the inhabitants of what na¬ 
tion foever, for the cultivating the lands, which liad this good efleft, that the matters 
of the fugar-miils rebuilt their mills, and the hufbandmen betook themfelves with fo 
much eagemefs to the cultivating of their fugar-fields,, that they borrowed confiderable 
fums, upon a profped of fure gain, which would over-pay their debts; as, without 
quettion, it would have done in a (hort time, if, by the treachery of the Portuguefe, 
they had not been difappointed in their hopes. The next thing to be taken in hand, 
was, to make fuch wholefome laws as were thought molt expedient for the eltabliih- 
ment and increafe of commerce, both in the Reccif and other places, and to im¬ 
prove the doqiains and other revenues belonging to the cou p I'v. during this time 
of truce. 

Trade then began to flourilh apace, fo that foidl time after the tu: ', ( <• i,\erchant3 
and fiiftors fold more commodities than had ever been known eiihei . ■ ' or fince. 
Many millions were dealt for in a little time, the merchants and fadors ! emg contented 
to fell to thofe who would pay fome money in part, though there were buyers enough 
who would and could buy for ready calh. 

The finances of the company in Brazil were in fo good a ftate, by the extraordinary 
care of the great council, that, in JO40 and 1641, they bought confiderabk quantities 
of fugar upon the public account, which they fent to Holland. In the Receif and 
Maurice’s Town, we faw feveral giwdly ftrudures ereded by the inhabitants, who lived 
in grc'at plenty and magnificence, every one looking upon his debts as fecure, and hav¬ 
ing a fair profped to increafe his riches, by the flourifhing ftate of commerce and im¬ 
provement of the lands. 

But this was of no long continuance, for, in the beginning of 1643, things began to 
appear with a quite different (ace; for the magazines of the company being exhaufted 
by feveral expeditions againft Angola, &c. and having received no fupplies in their Head 
out of Holland, as they ufed to do before, the great council was obliged to make ufe 
of what was due to the company, for the payment of the garrifons and other officers, 
and, confequently, to force their debtors to prompt payments. 

For at the beginning of the government of the new diredors, the company had a 
confiderable naval force upon the coaft of Brazil, their magazmes were well provided 
with provifion and ammunition, and they maintained a good number of foldiers. The 
great council of the Dutch Brazil relying upon their ftrength, did, with confent of 
Count Maurice, fend, in 1641, foveral tteets with foldiers to Spirits. Santa, Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro, the ifle of Maranhaon, Angola, St. Thomas, and other places theiw^uts, to 
attack the fame, which fucceeded according to expedation; but their mag«ines were 
greatly exhaufted by thofe expeditbns. Befides this, the merchants in Holland began 
to call upon their fervants and fiidors for confiderable fums of money, in return of 
what they had received from them; who being obliged to fend all the money they 
could bring together from their creditors to their mafters .in Holland; this occaiioned 
great fcarcity of ready-money, and, confequentlv, no fmall detriment in traffic, which 
continuing thus from time to time, there arofe (uch a general fcarcity of m6ney as it 
fcarce to be imagined; many of the mafters of the fugar-miils* that had no ready 
money to iatisfy their debts at the appointed rime, being forced to take np money upon 
credit* and. to pay three or four per cent, per month, v^ch reduced many of them to 
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fuch an extremity ih a little time, that they were nrither able to pay the principal nor 
intereft. 

Upon the arrival of the three new direftors, or pembers of the great council, in 
1640, viz. Henry Hamel, Kodde, and Bulleftraet, they found that the inhabitants, but 
efpecially the Portuguefe of the* Dutch Brazil, by buying of fugar-mills and plantations, 
as well as negroes anil other commodities, had ran themfelves much in debt; having 
bought their .negroes not only at three hundred pieces of eight per head, but alfo given 
moft extravagant prices for all other forts of commodities, and purchafed whole ware, 
houfes, without making juft.account how to be able to pay for them. This was done 
by the Portuguefe, in hopes of the good fuccefs of thofe great fleets they underftood 
werfe equipping in Spain, to reduce Brazil under the King's obedience, which they fup- 
pofed would free them from their debts; which the factors not being aware of, and, 
blinded with the profpe£l: of vail profit, fold their goods to the Portuguefe without re- 
ludlancy. But the defign of the Portuguefe vanifliing into fmoke for that time, they 
were forced to pay ; but new fupplies of all forts of commodities being fent out of Hol¬ 
land, they bought on a-ftelh, heaping debts upon debts, till, failing in their payments, 
thhir credit began alfo to fail with the merchants, who now began to urge for fatisfac- 
tion of their debts. I'or the country-trader being urged by the faftors and merchants, 
who received thofe commodities from their correfpondents in Holland, was obliged to 
call to an account the Portuguefe unto whom he had fold the goods. And becaufe the 
Portuguefe had not bought thofe commodities from the Dutch, but with an intention 
never to pay them, the country-trader, who was obliged to pay the merchants in the 
Receif, faw himfelf reduced to ruin, the Portuguefe having not wherewithal to fatisfy 
their debts. 

Thus, through the unwarinefs and mifmanagement of thofe faftors, whom the mer¬ 
chants in Holland had intrufted with their goods, fuch*a confufion was introc^uced, as 
tended to the great detriment of their correfpondents in Holland. All the bufinefs at 
that time lay among the lawyers, and in the courts of judicature, which, confidering 
the chargeal'^enefs of law-fuits in Brazil, tended to their farther ruin ; for when they 
had obtained fentence and execution againft the debtors, the greateft difficulty was, 
how, and which way, to lay the execution; moft of the Portuguefe fueing for 'protec¬ 
tion from the Regency, which, if they could' not obtain, they lived incognito; efpe¬ 
cially thofe who had no lands or effedls, or if they had, it was no eafy matter to find 
out where they were. Befides that, if the creditors executed their executions upon 
the lands, they were forced to be the buyers themfelves, and to live in the country to 
manage the lands, a thing altogether inconvenient to the merchants, who had other 
bufinefs upon their hands in the Receif. Such as were caft into prifon i s aft be main- 
uined there at the^harge of the creditor, which, in procefs of time, amounted to fuch 
a fum, tht^.they themfelves were foin to folicit the releafement of their debtors, and 
to make the beft compofition with them they could. 

Befides thefe inconveniences, there have happened of late feveral others, viz. a great 
mortality of the negroes and Brazilians, by a certain infeftious diftemper, incident to 
the natives, called Bexigos, refembling our fmall-pox in Europe. Moft of thefe ne¬ 
groes were bought at the rate of three hundred pieces of eight, and, conl.quaitly, their 
fofs drew after ft the ruin of the planters, who alfo complained much of vermin, and 
feveral imfndations that had done confiderable damage to the fugar-fields. This con- 
ftifion in traffic intfoduced no fmall broils among the inhabitahts themfelves, who, in 
cafe of non-payment, threw one another into prifon wthmit mercy, and endeavoured 
to prevent one another,' by clandeftine means, to get in their debts before the r^ j 
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offering conftderable abatements and rewards'to fuch as would undeirhand furrender or 
tranfport their effeds; and thofe divifions were not a little fomented by fome ill-minded 
perfons, to the prejudice of the government; many of thofe, who, either by unwarinefs 
ot other mifmaiMigement, loft their debts, laying the fault thereof at the door of the 
Regency and of the courts of juftice, vainly imaginiilg, that what they had loft by 
their own negled or want of care, fliauld be made good by the public purfe; efpea- 
ally if it happened fo, that the fame perfons wqrc indebted to the company as well as 
private perfons, there arife great contefts about the preference. 

The debts of the company did alfo increafe every day, which at laft amounted to 
fome millions: for the diredors, which before the year 1640 had the management of 
affairs in Brazil, did fell inoft of the confifcated eftates, fugar-mills, and merchandizes, 
as well as tlie negroes bought on account of the company in Africk, upon credit, fo 
that their books were filled with debts, but tlieir calh empty of. money. The fucceed- 
ing members of the great council, Meffrs. Hamel, Bulleftraet, and Kodde, did leave no 
ftone unturned to corred this cuftom, and to fell their commodities fur ready money, 
or otherwife to exchange them for fugars, thereby to cafe ilie company in the great 
charge they were forced to be at in their feveral oxpeditiojis; and it is certain, thar in 
1640, 1641, and 1642, they fent fuch vafl cargoes of fiigar to Holland, that the like 
had never been known before in Brazil. Notwithftanding which, by the vaft numbers 
of negroes that were imported, after our conqueft of Angola, the company fell more 
and more in debt, by reafon their debtors were very dilatory in their payments. The 
council of Nineteen lent exprefs orders to remedy this evil, by I'elling the negroes lor 
ready money, or exchanging them for fugar; but this could not be put in pradice, be- 
caufe there was nobody who wt)uld‘buy upon thofe conditions, fo that the price of the 
negroes falling daily lower and lower, and thefe being a great burden to the conTpany, 
and fubjed to diftempers and mortality, this order was lain to be revoked, unlefs they 
would lee the negro-trade dwindle away into nothing; for the inhabitants being for the 
moft part fuch as had bellowed molt part of their fubftance in the fugar-mills, planta¬ 
tions, and negroes, they could not pay ready money, but were forced to deal upon 
credit, till they could reap the benefit of their labour. 

The‘members of the great council did therefore take all imaginable care to call upon 
their debtors exadly at the time of their fugar-harveft, and ordered their officers in the 
country to feize upon fome of them on account of the company. 

From hence arofe nothing but law-fuits, fentences, executions, and imprifonments: 
the members of the great council thinking it not below their ftation, to go Ibmetimes • 
in perfon into the country to promote the payment of the debts owing to the company. 
But this had a contrary efebl, for the merchants and fadlors began to be extremely difla- 
tisfied, that the company Ihould leize upon the fugar in the mills, wkhout letting them, 
who were creditors as well as they, have their lhare in them. This occafionqd not only 
murmurings, but alfo threats and complaints to the council of Nineteen, ’where they 
mifreprefented thefe tranfaftions under the worll colours they could, hoping thereby to 
deter the officers of the company from doing their duty. The great council Having * 
taken the matter into mature deliberation, and fearing, not without reafon, that in time 
it might occafion a general difeontent, they left no ftone unturned to fatisfy the minds 
of the people, by finding out means to have their debts fatisfied. It was propofed by 
feveral underftanding perfons, that the company Ihould undertake to fatisfy ttfe debts of 
private perfons, either by way of payment or exchange; in lieu of which th*e mafters of 
the fugar-mills Ihould furrender to the company every year, the whole produQ: of thefe 
mills, , till they had fatisfied all their debts. And to make the fame the more effe^utd, 
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for the general benefit as well of the company and fugar-mills, as the merchants and 
feftors, it was agreed, that certain articles fhould be agreed upon for that purpofe; the 
greatefl: advantage the company pretended to reap by, it being, that they Ihould have a 
fair opportunity of recovering fome of their debts, which were given over for loft. 
Thefe agreements were wonderfully pleafing to the council of Nineteen, who in the year 
1645, approbation of a fecond agreement made with 

one George Horrio Pinto (which indeed was of as great confequence as all the other 
contradls together) to the great council as follows: 

Approbation of the Agreement. 

“ Concerning the agreement by you (meaning the council) on the 14th of Decem¬ 
ber laft, made with George Homo Pinto, we have had feveral debates, which we find 
to have been brought to a conclufion, with the previous advice and approbation of the 
coimfellors of juftice and of the finances; fo that both in refpeft of the fame, and of 
the great benefit that is likely to accrue thereby to the company, we have thought fit to 
approve of the faid agreement; recommending to you the execution of it, with the fame 
zeal as you have ftiewn your conduft and circumfpeftion in the whole management of 
thefe contrafts.” 

>* 

That thefe agreements were by all people, that had any knowledge of thofe affairs, 
looked upon as greatly for the intereft of the company, is moft evident from hence, that 
feveral other merchants that were fenfible of this advantage, made agreements with their 
debtors much upon the fame terms as the company had done; which, that it may be 
put beyond all doubt, we will give you a copy of one of thofe agreements, from ♦hence 
it will plainly appear with how much circumfpeftion tile council proceeded in this mat¬ 
ter, betwixt the company, the mafters of the fugar-mills, and their debtors. 

The Copy of an Agreement. 

Mr. Peter John Bas, and John van Ratsfield, counfellors of juftice of Brazil, "by 
fpecial commiflion from the Weft-India company, and John van Walbeeck, affeffor of 
the great council, did appear before us on one fide; and Manuel Fernando Cruz, Sieur 
de Ingenho Tapicura, in behalf of himfelf and his heirs; as alfo Benjamin de Pina for 
ten thoufand fix hundred gilders; Ilaac de Cofta for thirteen thoufand one hundred 
and eight; Jofeph Abenacar for four hundred and ninety; Simon de Vale for three 
hundred and twenty-five; Gafper Francifeo and David Brandoa for eleven hundred 
and thirty-three j^Abraham de Tovaer for one thoufand; John Parente tor three hun¬ 
dred and fifty; John Mcndon9a de Moeribeca for four thoufand three hundred and fifty; 
James Gabay for one thoufand and fifty ; More de Leon for fix hundred; Balthazar 
de Fpnfeca for fix hundred; Simon Gomes de Lifboa for five thoufand nine,hundred 
and ten; Bartholomew Rodrigues for nine hundred; and Daniel Cardofa for nine 
hundred and ten gilders; the whole amounting to forty thoufand five hundred and 
twenty-fix gilders, being alb creditors of the faid Manuel Fernando Cri and for the 
moft part debtors to the company on the other fide, ^ho profefs and declare to have 
agreed among themfelves, that the before-mentioned Manuel Fernando Cruz, lhall pay 
to the company the full fum of fixty thoufand feven hundred apd ninety-five gilderg, 
viz. mneteen thoufand two hundred and fixty nine gilders’upon his own account, being 
by him owing to the fjud company, and the remaining fum on the account of .his credi- 
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tors, which, proportionably to their refpeftive debts, ought to be difcounted for with him 
by the faid company, upon the following conditions; 

“ I. That the whole debt is to,be fatisfied in the three next following years, the firft 
payment to begM in January 1645, and if it happen, that in one year a iefs ftiare be 
paid than in the other, the whole is to be made good in the laft year. 

** 2. That no difcounts lhall be entered in the books of the companj, until after the 
payment of the due proportion appointed for each refpeftive term of time. 

“ 3. That the creditors of thoie with whom they have entered into articles of agree¬ 
ment, as well as the debtors of the company, fhall not be difdiarged of their debts in 
the books of the company, but in cafe of failure or delay of payment, either of „the 
whole fum or part thereof, all the refpeftive appointed times, lhall Hand engaged and 
anfwerable, each for his refpedive debt, unlefs they give other fecurity to the company; 
but thofe creditors who have no debts in the books of the company, lhall have liberty 
to transfer other debts, or elfe to receive their Ihare in two years time, either by aflign- 
ments or in negroes; but not in any commodities imported from abroad, or fugar to be 
exported; provided neverthelefs that the articles of agreement be fulfilled, or otlKTwjfe 
the fum be put to their own account immediately, in which cafe they are to allow eighteen 
pound per cent, and neverthelefs be liable to fee the agreement put in execution. 

“ 4. Thofe who are entered into articles of agreement lhall be obliged to engage both 
their body and goods for the performance thereof, but elpecially to deliver an invenuiry 
of their perfonal eltates, confirmed by oath; befides which, they are to give fuch fecu- 
rities as lhall be approved of by the great council; with renouncing the benefidwn ordi~ 
nisj diviftonis, et cxcufationis, as well for each refpeftive payment at the appointed times, 
as the whole fum m general. 

“ 5. Thefe before-mentioned fecurities are to be perfons well-qualified, of good fub- 
ftance, not involved in debts, but efpecially in the company’s j and lhall be warranted 
by the niagilfrates of their refpedive places of abode. 

“ 6. Public notice is to be given to all perfons who have any bonds, bills or accounts, 
or other engagements relating to the perfonal eftates (which lhall be named dr fpecified), 
of fuch as are entered into thofe articles, that within the fpace of three weeks they arc 
to prodnee the fame, or elfe be excluded from the benefit thereof, till after the expira¬ 
tion of the time mentioned and appointed in the faid agreement. 

“ 7. That he who has engaged himfelf in fuch an agreement or contraft, fhall not be 
permitted to contradl new debts, unlefs with the confent of the great council; other- 
wife the fame to be void and null, of which public notice fhall be given. Neither lhall 
he abalienate any fugars by land as remains, under the penalty of reftitution to be made 
with full intereft and charges. 

“ The creditors fhall be obliged to furrender and renounce all their pretenfions, en¬ 
gagements, and aftions, to the company; neither fhall they lay-any claim• upon that 
fcore of precedehce, or otherwife. 

“ Whenever it fhall be judged requifite, by the great council, to fend a certain per- 
fon to the Ingenho of any perfon entered into fuch an agreement, for the better fe¬ 
curity of their debt, and the receiving and fending away the fugar allotted to the com¬ 
pany, he fhall be obliged to find him with viftuals and lodgings in his Ingenho; but 
the company fhall pay him for his pains. , 

Purfuant to whichf, the before-named Manuel Fernando Cruz^, with 'thd advice 
and confent of his before-mentioned creditors, has obliged himfelf in general, and by 
thefe prefeats, obliges and engages his perfon and eftate, both real and perfortal, wifli-' 
out aay jp^Sfvaiioa-or exception; but efpecially the beforemamed Ingenho Tapicura, 
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with all its appurtenances, according to the inventory there affixed and confirmed by 
oath ; 'which Ingenho Tapicura he declares to be free front any pre-aigagements, with 
all the grounds, fugar-fields, pafturages, woods, and other things thereunto belong¬ 
ing, viz. eight brafs calderns, tfn tachoos, and ten parvos, befides fe^^eral other cOp^ 
per veffels belonging to the faid Ingenho ; twenty flaves belonging to the faid Ingenho, 
and Manuel Fernantlo Cruz, his houft and fixty oxen. And for the better perform¬ 
ance of this agreement, Senhor John do Mendofe, dwelling at Moeribeca, and Manuel 
Gomes de Lilboa, living in Moquiaxe, have, after certificates obtained from the magi- 
rtrates of their refpedtive dwoHing-places, engaged themfelves, and do by thefe prefents 
engage themfelves as fecurities for the whole debt, and as debtors for each and every 
part thereof, promifing to indemnify the company of all adtions, fuiK, or other preten- 
fions which may be made againft them on account of any other creditors of the faid 
Manuel Fernando Cruz, not mentioned or engaged in this agreement; as likewife, that 
no fugar (hall be furreptitioufly conveyed away or abalienated : that in cafe of non-pay¬ 
ment, the company fhall be hereby fully empowered to recover their damages with in- 
tereft and charges, upon their perfons and eftates; they renouncing by thefe prefents 
all exceptions, ordinis^ divtfionis, ct cxcufationis, as likewife all other pretenfions of pri¬ 
vileges tending to the invalidity of this contract. The before-named creditors alfo, in 
general, and every one of them in particular, declare that they have given in a true 
account of all their refpeftive pretenfions upon the faid Manuel Fernando C.ruz, neither 
that they do’ demand any other Aim or fums of him, but what have been fpecified there 
under their refpedive names; promifing to be well fatisfied with what has been ftipu- 
lated, and, if put in execution accordingly, to renounce all adions or private engage¬ 
ment^, difeontents or preference in favour of thevcompany ; and that in cafe of non¬ 
payment, they will be obliged to make good and reftore to the faid company, not only 
each particular Aim paid at certain limited times, but alfo the whole, in the fapie ipan- 
ner, as if the faid agreement had never been made betwixt them; leaving it to the dif- 
cretion e'" the company, wdiether they will lay their adions againft Manuel Fernando 
Cruz and hfe fecurities, or againft themfelves and their eftates ; under the condition 
they were in before the conclufion of this agreement; the benefit of adionem cej^am be¬ 
ing allowed them againft the faid Cruz and hl,s fecurities, for the recovery of their juft 
debts. In witnefs and confirmation of which we have granted thefe our letters, as ufual 
in fuch cafes, fealed with the ordinary feal of the court of juftice, and figned by the 
fecretary of the council. Tranflated in the Receif, 23d September 1644.” 

In the fame manner all the other contrads were made and penned ; the contents of 
which amounted, in the whole, to two million one hundred and twenty-five thoufand 
eight hundred and feven gilders, which were due from the farmers fo r'le mafters of 
the fugar-mills, aftd from thofe again to the company. 

The chief, if not the only reafon, why thefe agreeiiients were refo!|^ed upon, was, 
(as we faid before) the intolerable vexations and exactions pur upon the^mafters of the 
fugar«mills by their creditors, who, unlefs thefe mafters paid them at the rate of two 
or three per cent, intereft per month, made immediate leizure of their negroes, oxen, 
coppers, and other neceffaries belonging to the fugar-mills; fo that the irafters of thefe 
fugar-mills being reduced to h neceffity of paying fuch exorbitant exadiiitis, or elfe to 
fee themfelves entirely ruined, began to defend their plantations and mills by force, fo 
that things feemed to tend at that time to a general infurre^tion, if the fame had not 
been prevented, Ijy entering into thofe contrads; by which means, the mafters of the 
fugar-mills being freed .from the oppreffions of their credifors, and in lieu thereof nOw 
become debtors to the company, and time given them to employ their mills for the pay-' 

ment 
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ment of thdr debts, at certain limited times, and that at the rate of one per cent# 
intered per month only, all pretenfions and occafions of a revolt were theretqr re¬ 
moved, at leaft jfor that time; tho firft term of payment being fet out for a confider- 
able time. ^ 

To make this the more evident, thefe following heads deferve our particular obfer- 
vation: that the company andnthe merchants, being creditors of the mafters of the 
fugar-mills, endeavouring at the fame time to force them to the payment of their debts, 
by executions: this occafioned, from the year 1647, to the time of the making of 
thofe c^ntrafts, fuch a confufion, as muft needs have-tended t<a the total deftruftion of 
the fugar-mills, and, confequently, of the merchants and company; which induced 
them to apply therafelvcs to the great council, to find out fome means, by way of dif- 
count, or otherwife, to put thefe debts into the company’s hands. 

The counfellors of juftice did not, at firfl, agree in all points to thefe propofals, but 
at dieir meeting on the 12th of Auguft 1644, being better convinced of the matter, 
and that the company was fulEciehtly fecured and benefited thereby, the next following 
day did not only approve of the fame, but alfo were of opinion, that forne things might 
be rather mitigated for the advantage of the mafters of mills and their creditors, than 
not to relieve them at this junfturc; fo that the conditions were, the loth of November 
1644, agreed unto with the confent of the counfellors of the court of juftice and the 
finances. 

Purfuant to thefe, the great council took care that public notice fhould be given of 
thefe agreements made betwixt the company and certain private perf ms, by which every 
one was forewarned not to fell any thing upon credit to them, without the confent of 
the great council; and their creditors fummoned to make good their debts within three 
•weeks time, or elfe to be excluded from the benefit of the contraft, till after the time 
therein lipited was expired. From all which, it is fufficicntly dcmonftrablc, with how 
little appearance of truth fome have attempted to infinuate, that thefe contratls were 
prejudicial to the company, and had given no fmall occafion to the enfuing revolt of 
the Portuguefe ; when it is beyond all queftion, from what has been faid before, that 
thefe were the only means to prevent thofe calamities, wherewith the mafters of the 
fugar-mills, and the farmers or country-planters, were overwhelmed all at that time, 
who were forced to let their mills ftand llill, and leave the ground uncultivated ; all 
which, as it tended to the utter deftruftion of the fugar-mills, fo the company fuftained 
an irreparable lofs, viz. thirty-eight pounds per cent, yearly in lirazil, and thirty-^feven 
pounds per cent, in Holland, which being feventy-five pounds per cent., did altogether 
arife from the ufe of the fugar-mills. 

Befides this, there were not a few of thofe merchants that were creditors of the 
fugar-mills, that were confiderably indebted to the company, who pPbaded infolvency, 
by reafon of the non-payment of their debtors; the company would have.been con-, 
fiderable Infers oy them, unlefs by this way of difeounting, they had found means to 
recover thofe defperate debts. All which moved the great council to make a virtue of 
neceffity, and, with the advice of the mafters of the fugar-mills and their creditors, 
jind the approbation of the council of Nineteen, to enter upon thofe articles; which 
could not be in anywife detrimental to the company ; thoftgh fome malicious perfons 
have objefted againft them, that (fuppofing there had been no revolt) thef^ mafters 
would not, in twenty years, nay, perhaps never, have been in a condition to wrong the 
company, what they had laid out upon their account; when it is fufficiently known 
that tlwgri^t council never piid one forthing of ready-money for them on the account 
of the c^pany; befides, that for the farisfo^tion of the company, twenty- five fu^ar- 
mills were engaged, which, one with another, affording from two hundred and thirty 
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to tvytJ hundred anil fifty chefts of fugar f early ; if the company had drawn but a hun¬ 
dred and iortypt a hundred and fifty chefts from each, the fame would have amounted 
to four hundr^ and twenty thoufand gilders; from whence it is evident, that, not to 
include the fugar.jnill8, their coppers, oxen, apd ofher inftruments tfcereunto belong- 
ing, the fum of two millions (||e hundred and twenty-five thouland eight hundred and 
fixteen gilders, being the total fum of the debt owing to the jpompany by virtue of 
thefe contra£ls,« tnight have been fatisfied without much hazard; the Portuguefe 
mafters'of the fugar-mills, being by this expedient left in the quiet pofleflion of their 
mills, and eafed from ihe qpprcflions of their creditors, and our hopes were not a 
little increafed by the iriduftry of the inhabitants of the country, who, finding them- 
felves now at eafe, applied themfelves with fo much affiduity to the improvement of 
their plantations, for the better fatisfying of their debts, that, in 1645, there was 
fuch a fair profpeft of a plentiful harveft of fugar, as had not been known in many 
years befores 

But it feems as if l;he Portuguefe, out of an in-born hatred to our nation, who had 
conquered them, were refolved not to reft fatisfied, till by underhand praftices and 
plots they had undermined our government. Add to this, that many of them having 
involved themfelves over head and ears in debt, and feeing no way to fatisfy their 
creditors, were become defperate, and more forward to i un the hazard of an open 
revolt (in hopes of aftiftance from Portugal), than to undergo the unat^oidable neceflities 
of poverty y which made fome of them frankly tell our people afterwards, that in cafe 
they were difappointed in their hopes of fuccours from the Bahia, they would feek for 
aid in Spain or I'urkey. 

Towards the latter end of the year ifiqa, there were rumours fpread abroad of a plot 
contrived by the Portuguefe againft the ftate, w'hen they were difarmed, and their arms 
brought into the magazines, which however they got again under fome pretence or other 
afterv’urds, they living very quietly among us, for fear, as I fuppofe, of our Igarrifons, 
and that they were not then fufficiently affured of fuccours from the Bahia. But it will 
not be amif< to rrace the true origin of this revolt. 

The 13th December 1642, one John Fernandes Vieira, alderman of Maurice’s 
Town, appeared in the great council. Count Maurice being prefent, where, he told 
them, that he had been informed by certain Jews, how he and his father-in-law Berin- 
gcl were fufpeded in Holland, of having fent letters by a fon of the faid BBringel to 
the King of Portugal, tending to the detriment of the ftate. He did not deny to have 
fent a letter by the faid perfon to the King of Portugal, but containing no mpre than 
a recommendation of the faid Beringel’s perfon, to help him to fome employment under 
the King: this he oftered to prove by his copy, which being produced, there was 
found nothing njaterial in it, but a congratulation to the King upon his acceffion to 
the crown,.and a recommendation of the faid Beringe'; Vieira further propofed, that 
'he thought it abfolutely neceftary, for the fafety of the eftste, to have*the Portuguefe 
difarmed, as likewife the captains De Campo, with thofe under their jurifdidion, the 
negroes, Brazilians, mulatts, and Mamalukes. 

There was alfo a letter fent by the council of Nineteen, dated ift June I642, to 
Count Maurice, containing.in fhbftance, that one John van North, ■ o had ferved 
for fourteen ^months in the quality of a cadet in Brazil, had declared to them at Amfter- 
dam, thift he liad been a fervant in a fugar-mill belonging to John Fernandes Vieira, 
where, after a ftay of two months, he was entreated by FrancifcosBeringel Labrador, 
to go with his fon Antonio Dandrado Beringel, as an.interpretfer, to Holland, and 
from thence to Portugal; which upon great promifes he accepted of^ and they fet fdl 
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on board the ihip called the Love from BrazH for Zeeland, and aftwwards fronWiiffi-: 
men went to Liftton. He faid, that tl^ Antonio Dandrajdo^ JBeringel^ afre^a familiar 
converfation,. of three weeks, had told him that he was fent with a letter Signed 1 ^ John 
Fernandes Vieir|, Francifco j^riitgel, Bemardin Karvailho, John and Leww 

Bras Biferro, in which they gave to underfed to the King of Portugd, that they 
were well provided with men, money, and arms,^ for’^^the reducing Brazil under his 
obedience. The council added, that |he King^ of Portugal had made .the faid Beringel 
a captain Tor this piece of fervice, and that therefore they .defired Count Maunce and 
the great council to keep a watcWul eye over them, being fenfible what an aveffion 
the Portuguefe did bear to the Dutch. • “ » 

At the meeting of the great council of Brazil, i6th February 1643, Count Maurice 
affured them, that he had received intelligence, that fome of the chiefeft of the Portu¬ 
guefe had refolved to furprife our garrifons in the country, at Moribeca, St. Anthony, 
and fome other places, and to put them to the fword, which was to be put^ln execution 
upon one of theif faint’s days, when they ufed to meet in confiderable numbers. Thofe 
who had the chief management of this affair, had their dwelling-places in the Vargea, 
who had propofed to furprife likewife the Receif, not queftilfeing that if they could 
make themfelves mailers of it, the other garrifons in the country would be eafily re¬ 
duced, and confequently the company not able to fublift long in Brazil, without foldiers 
and traffic. 

Hereupon it was taken into deliberation, whether it were bell to fecure the heads of 
this rebellion immediately, or to delay it till a more convenient time, for fear-of alarm¬ 
ing the whole country by their imprifomnent: the lalt was refolved upon, becaufe 
they did not think themfelves as yet fufficiently affured of their defigns, and did not 
queftion, but that by the Tccret intelligence Count Maurice was to receive of iheir 
tranfadions, to prevent them, k was however judged advifeable to draw the garrifons 
out of the country into the Receif, which was ffrengthened with new pallifadoes, and 
the old wooden battery repaired ; a ffiip was alfo ordered with fcveral great chaloops, 
the firft on the fea-fide, the others in the river, to defend the avenues of the Receif 
with their cannon. Tliere were likewife divers letters fent by private perfons, fome 
without,names, to Count Maurice and the great council, confirming the traitorous 
defigns of the Portuguefe; among others, one Mr. Van Els fent a letter to Count 
Maurice, dated at Serinhaim the acth of March 1643, importing, that he had it from 
fure hands, that a certain mulat, of the company of Auguftin Hardofo, being afked 
by certain inhabitants of that Fregefie, what bufinefs they had thereabouts, had told 
them, that they had been to carry letters to fome perfons living near the Receif; adding, 
that in a Ihort time they would fee that place taken without any effufion of blood, either 
«of the Dutch or Portuguefe. , 

In December 1643, Don Michael de Krafto, Don Baftian Manduba de Sonho, and 
Don Antonio Ferdinandes, three ambaffadors from the Count Sonho in Angola,* 
arrived in the Receif, in the (hip called the Arms of Dort; they had but one fervant 
each, but* brought along with them feveral negroes with golden collars, as a prefent to 
Count Maurice, befides a great number of other negroes for the company, 
t Being admitted to audience by Count Maurice an# the .great council, they defired, 
in the name of their matters, not to fend any aflittance to the King of Cgingo, whom 
they feared would attack them before long, notwithftanding they were at that time 
both engaged in ^war againft the Portuguefe. They received for.anfwer, that the 
council would write 40 Mr. IJiewland, their direftor ther^ to interpofe his authority 
and mediatiqix|i* 'in order to maintain a correfpondency, and remove alloccafion of co»- 
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"left betwixt th® King of Con^o and their mafter, they being both confederates of the 
ftates: the fai^ earl tent likewife a letter to Count Maurice, in which Ije defired leave to 
bilya chair, a cloak, fome ehfigns of war, fome apparel, and fuch like Aings. The great 
, council wrote alfb a letter, as well to th^f King of Congo, as to the Count of Sonho, 
exhorting them to' |;eace, and fent* jhein the fdllowing prefents in the name of the 
company: —To’ the King, a long blact velvet cloak,>with filver gallbons, a fcarf edged 
wjth filverJace, a velvet coat, and a caftor-hat with a filver hatband. — To the Count,' 
a red velvet elbow-cha/j with gold fringes, a large velvet cloak, with gold and filver 
galloons, a fcarf with a gold and filver lace, a velvet coat, and a caftor-hat with a gold 
and filver hatband. 

They w^cre entertained with all imaginable civility during their ftay here ; they were 
very flalful ^ playing with the backfword ; in the management of which, they made 
moll terrible pofture|: and fiices. d'hey underllood Latin very well, and made feveral 
learned harant^ues in the fame. 

The 13th of Oftober 1644, a certain Jew called Gal'par Francifeo de Kunha, with 
two others of the chief of the fame fraternity, gave notice to the great council, that 
they had been credibly informed by fome Jews, who converfed and kept frequent 
correfpondence in the country, that the Portuguefe were plotting againft the Dutch 
Brazil, telling the council the reafons upon which they founded this fufpicion. The 
council, after having returned thanks to thefe elders for their care, refolved to leave 
no ftone unturned, to difeover the defigns of the Portuguefe; and having received 
certain intelligence, that they expefted fome arms and ammunition to be brought them 
byl^ea, they ordered, the 12th of 0£toberi644’ the yacht called Niewhoufe, with a 
galiot and a chaloop, to cruize along the coaft of Dutch Brazil, to obferve what veflels 
did approach the fhore. * 

The 1 ith of May 1644, Count Maurice left the Rcceif, in order to his* return to 
Hollard, after he had been eight years governor of the Dutch Brazil. All the citizens 
and chief inhabitants, both of the Rcceif and Maurice’s Town, appeared in arms, mak¬ 
ing a lane from the old town to the water-gate, from whom, as he paffed by, he took 
his leave with all imaginable demonftrations of kindnefs. At the gate he mcAinted on 
horfe-back, and being accompanied by the great council, the counfellors of juftice, 
and all the military oflicers, as far as Olinda, he there once more took his leave of 
them in particular, the Sieur Bulleftraet remaining only with him, being deputed by 
the regency to condiKH; him on board the (hips defigned for his tranfportation. 
They did not fet fail from the Red I^and till the 2 2d of May, with a fleet or thirteen 
fhips, on board of whif'h were a good number of foldier.s, leav;n;, only eighteen 
companies for *1116 defence of the Dutch Brazil. Mr. Bulleftraet returned the afith 
to the Rcceif. 

On the 22d of April, not long before the departure of Count Maurice, the com- 
miflion from the governors of the Weft India company, according to a. refolution 
taken at their meeting the firft of July 1642, concerning the government of Dutch 
Brazil, and dated the a 2d o^^a.y 1643, council, by which the 

members thereof were to have the adminiftratlon of the government tb. further orders. 
Accordingly, Count Maurice having appointed a day to inveft them with the admini-» 
Ilration of the government, he ordered (with the confent of the faid council) ^ 
affembly to be called on the 6th of May, of the counfellors of jlftice, of the magif- 
mtes, the ecclefiaftical council and minift ers of Maurice’s Town’*; of the commanders- 
m-chief, both Ijy fea and land, the chief officers of the company, the officers of the 
militia, and the chief men among the Jew.s, * 
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All thefe being at the appointed time met in the great hall of the S^tliuis, he tolc 
them, that fince Their High andJMightineffes theStatesJ His Highnefs the Prince o 
Orange, and thi council of Nineteen, had been pleaffd to grant him leave, after j 
ftay of eight years among them, in the quality of governor of the Dutch Brazil 
to return into Holland, he had called them together, to return them thanks for thj 
many fervices, each in his ftation, had done to ‘the company ; as likewife for the obe 
dience, fidelity, and refpefl: they had always fhewn to his perfqn; telling them, thai 
from this minute he refigned the government into-the* hands of the great council, 
requiring and defiring them, in the name of the States, the Prince of Orange, anc 
the council of Nineteen, to Ihew them the fame obedience, fidelity, and refpeft, they 
had done before; whereupon Count Maurice having congratulated the council, and 
the reft there prefent done the fame, he took his leave of them in the hall, and im¬ 
mediately after in the council-chamber, of the members of the great council, giving 
them moft hearty thanks for their faithful council and afliftance upon all occafions, and 
for the refped and deference they had always fhewn to his perfon ; telling them, that 
fince this would be the laft time of his appearing in their aflembly, he had drawn 
up a memorial, which might ferve them as a guide,* for the better adminiftration of the 
government; and that, if they thought it convenient, he Ihould be ready to difcourfe 
with them, Jsand enlarge further‘upon that fubjed. The members of the great council 
returned him their unfeigned thanks, wifhing him a happy voyage, and good fuccefs 
in all his undertakings, and recommended themfelves and the whole Dutch Brazil to 
his care hereafter. Before the breaking up of the aflembly, it was debated in the 
prefence of Count Maurice, , which of the members Ihould have the precedency there 
as prefident, or whether the fame, fhould be taken by turns, the fame being not deter¬ 
mined in their commiflion. After feveral arguments pro and con, it was agreed, that 
things fhould remain, in refped of this point, in the fame condition as had been ufual 
before, in the abfence of Count Maurice, viz. for every one to keep his rank without 
any priority, till further orders from the council of Nineteen; to wit, firff Mr. Dirk 
Hamel, then Mr. Bulleftraet, Mr. Kodde Vander Burgh, &c. 

The next thing the great council took in hand, was to inquire more narrowly into 
the defigns of the Portuguefe againft the government ; to effed which, it was refolved, 
in January 1644, to fend Gilbert de Wit, counfellor of the court of juftice, and 
Captain Dirk Hoogftraten, then commander-in-chief in the Cape of St. Auftin, to 
Antonio Telles de Sylva, then governor of the Bahia, with the following inftrudions, 
dated the 15th of the fame month ; to compliment the governor (after the delivery of 
their credentials), in the name of the great council, with a fincere promife and 
affurance of friendfhip, and good neighbourly correfpondency. After*ihis, they were 
to reprefent to him, that many of the fubjeds of the Dutch Brazil, after having con- 
traded confiderable debts there, both with the company and other inhabitants, did 
retire into ‘the Bahia; wherefore they defired, that for the promoting of juftice, they 
would either detain thofe bankrupts in prifon, or at leaft give timely notice of their 
cqpiing thither, to the Dutch government, whereby they- fubjeds might be enabled to 
profecute them at law: but their real errand was to be initruded underhand in the 
Vollowing points: 


1. What forces the ]^ortuguefe had at that time in the Bahia, and the other fouthern 
provinces. 

, 2. What number of fhips. 

3. What number of fhips were expeded there out of Portugal. 

4. How 
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4 . How the negroes, trade flood affeSed, and from what places they were brought 
thither. 

5. Whether there was any commerce betwixt them and the inhabitants of Buenos 

Ayres. • , 

6. In what condition their places were thereabouts; of all which they were to give 
the beft account.thty were able to get, after their return to the great council; they 
were alfo charged by word of mouth, *to make diligent enquiry who were the perfcms 
that underhand encouraged the fo-much-feared revolt of the Portuguefe in the Dutch 
Brazil, and what aid Or afiillance they were to have from them; and to defire' the 
governor not to permit for the future, that fuch of the Dutch foldiers as deferted out 
of the Receif, and went by land to the Bahia, might from thence be tranfported into 
Portugal, but be ftopped and fent back to the Receif. 

Thefe convoys arrived fafely the 8th of February 1644, in the Bahia, and dropped 
their anchor, towards the evening, near the city of St. Salvador, and the caftle» of 
St. Antonio, where two officers came on board them, to enquire from whence they 
came, and by whom, and to whom they were fent, in order to give an account thereof 
to the governor, Antonio Telles de’Sylva. The next following day they were com¬ 
plimented in*the name of the governor, by Major Domingo Delgados, and Captmn 
David Ventura, who told them that he intended to lend his chaloop with the firft 
opportunity to fetch them alhore. About three o’clock in the afternoon, the fame 
officers, with three or four more, came with the chaloop to fetch them; and they 
were no fooncr landed, but found feveral horfes ready for them to mount upon, which 
they did, and were conduced up a high hill, all over covered with fpeftators, to 
the governor’?; palace. In the outward hall was a ftrong guard of foldiers; in the 
fecend, feveral enfigns and other inferior officers; in the third apartment •they met 
with nothing but captains and lieutenants; and in the fourth, with colonels, general 
officers, .'.)rue clergymen, and the governor himfelf; who, after having received them 
at the door, defired them to fit down next to him, upon chairs fet for that purpofe. 
The envoys then begun their harangue, in which they told him, that th/ey were 
extremely glad to find him in good health at this time, when they were fent by the 
great council of the Dutch Brazil, to aflure him of their good inclinations to maintain 
a good correfpondency and friendffiip with him, and of their hearty wilhes for His 
Majefty’s, his own, and the government’s profperity; to preferve which, t|tey were 
ready to contribute all that lay in their power. Then they told him, that they had 
feveral things to propofe to him, when he Ihould think convenient to receive them; 
the reft of the ^ifeourfe run upon mutual compliments and news. After which, 
the envoys were again accompanied by the governor to the door of the apartment, 
where he’oidcred the before-mentioned Domingo Delgados and David Ventura, to 
conduft them to a certain large houfe, finely furniffied, in Bifhop’s-ftreet, and to en¬ 
tertain them at his charge; which, though the envoys refufed, alledging it io be con¬ 
trary to the intentions of their mailers, yet were forced to accept of the fame, and 
were very magnificently entertained at fupper. 

The next morning about eleven o’clock, they went again to the palace, and after 
having d&fired a fecond audience, were received in the fame manner as before. Every 
one being ordered to withdraw, befides the fecretary of the governor; the envoys made 
their propofitions to the laft, which they delivered to him in wiring, in Portuguefe, 
recommending the. fame to his confideration, as tending towards the maintaining a 
good and firm correfpondency betwixt them. To which the governor gave this gaieral 
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anfwer: “ That he fhould always endeavour to cultivate a good underlLinding and 
correfpondency with us, purfuant to the flrift and reiterated orders he had received for 
that |)urpofe from the King his mafler. And that concerning the propofitions made by 
them to him, he would affemble his council of war and juftice, and afterwards impart 
to them his anfwer.” Then they \ycre, by Domingo Delgados, rcconducled to his 
own houfe, where they were very well entertaiired the fame day at dinner, and the 
next by the governor himfelf. 

The 17th they had another audience from the governor, who told them, in very 
obliging terms, that he had confulted the matter vtith' his i^ouncil, and could give 
them no other anfwer but what was contained in this letter,” which he deliveretl to 
them, and told them the contents thereof; whereupon our envbys told him, that 
fince thereby a door w'as left open for rogues and vagabonds, they hoped he would at 
leaft order that the names of luch as fled to the Bahia might be taken notice (d, that 
the great council of the Dutch Brazil might not remain quite unfatisfied, whither they 
were fled ; which he promifed to do. After fome further complitr.qnts, and mutual 
riiriirance of frietidfhip, they parted for tliis tiifte. 

The 22d they took their leave of the bifiiop, and feveral other perfons of note, unto 
whom they owed any obligations, and laid of all of the governor himfelf, being con¬ 
duced thither by many perfons of quality and oflicers ; they returned him thanks for 
die civilities and refpeC he lia'd been plealed to fliew them, wifhing bo|h him and 
H:s Porjuguefe Majefly a long- and happy reign, anil viCory againit the Callilians. 
Tilt' of'A'ernor returned their complinienfs, and conducted them out of the room, 
orueiiijg feveral negroes to attend them down liie precipice of the hill, upon which 
the city is built, with chairs ; but the envoys chooliiig rather to go on foot, they were, 
iii the fame elialoop they came .in alhoie, carried back under the found of imific on 
ti <ir yacht, d'lic Portnguefe oflicers, after having taken their leave, returned to 
the ciiv, and ours made the befl of their way to the Receif, where they arrived falely 
not ieiig after. 

The letter delivered to them by the governor was as follows : 


The Governor's Letter. 

“ Gilbert de Wit counfellor of your court of juflice, and Dirk Iloogftraten eom- 
mander-in-ehief on the Cape of St. Auftin, Your Lordlhips deputies, whom 1 received 
according to their quality and merits, have delivered your letter to me, and propofed 
fuch other matters as they were empowered to treat with me about. Though I endea¬ 
vour nothing lb much as to cultivate and maintain in the Ihictdl manner, our neigh¬ 
bourly good eorrefpondeiicy, ) et am I conftrained at this time fran}dy*to acknowledge, 
that it is not in my power to give your lonlfliips any more fatisfaCory anfwer than this, 
in hopes that the many proofs you have had of my fmcere inclinations, will ferve as 
a plea with Your Lordlhips, to allure you, that I mall always be ready in all points 
depending on my government, to give the fame proofs both of obedience and fidelity 
to the King my mailer, whole pleafure is, that the truce Ihould be obferved inviolably ; 
and of iny fmcere intentions, and the efteem I have for Your Lordlhips friendlhip, de- 
liring nothing more than that you furnilh me with an opportunity of gij'in^ real 
deinonftrations of my readinefs to ferve you; whom I recommend to. the pfoteCion of 
God Almighty. , ^ 

“Bahia, Feb. i.;tb, 164.5. (Signed) Antonio Telles de Sylva-P 

Couceihing 
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Concerning the fix points mentioned in their fecret inftrudtions, they made the fol¬ 
lowing report to the great council: 

“ I. That the Portuguefe forces in thofe parts were generally efteeined to be lefs 
or more betwixt three and four thoufand men,,without the Brazilians and negroes. 
But that upon tjie'moft exaft enqiiii*y they could make, they had found them to be 
not above throe thoufand, including the Brazilians and negroes, and their garrifons 
both to the north and.fouth, as far as Rio Janeiro. Thefe confifted of five regiments, 
viz. three of Portuguefi', im'der’the Colonels John Darauge, Martin Soares, and N. N. 
th^ fourth of Brazilians, under a Brazilian colonel, Antonio Philippo Camarao, and 
the*fifth of ncgrdls, under the command of negro Henricio Dyas. Thefe two laft 
regiinetits, amounting both not to ahi)ve three hundred men, were divided in the gar¬ 
rifons to the north, about Rio Real on our frontiers ; they being the fcuin and olF-calls 
oi' all their ferritor:','«;, and courequeiitly not to be quartered near the capital city, there 
having (jI late been I’omc broils among them in the garrifons, whither oflicers were 
dhpatchcd to compofe them. 'I'he three Portuguefe regiments, confilling of about two 
thoufand feven hundred men, kept garrifon in St. Salvador, and the circumjacent forts, 
except two companies, one of whidi -was ejuartered about Rio Real, the other in the 
ifhind Morro, St. Paulo : and about one hundred and fifty more, which were dii'pofed 
in the capr,ainlhips of Os llhco.s, Porto Seguro, and Spirito Santfo; fo that the gar¬ 
rifons of St. Salvador and the circumjacent forts confillcd of at Icall two thoufand three 
hundred, each company conliding of one hundred men lefs or more, all chofen men 
and well cloathed ; four companies mounted the guard every night, one at the palace, 
at etich of the two gates one, and the fourth in the water-works without the city. 

2. “ Of their naval Itrcngth they gave a very Jlcnder account, being more confi- 

dcrable in number than force, as confilling only in fifty linall vcffcls and )«tchts, not 
in the lead fitted for war ; neither could they obferve the leaf! Ihow C'f preparations 
tending hat way, th^ir aim being only to protei^l their fhips bound to the Portuguefe 
coalls againd the infults of the Cadilian and Denmark privateers, and the Turkifh 
rovers. It was, as they faid, upon this account, that during our flay there, two dout 
Portuguefe Ihips fit for war, maimed with fix hundred men, and provided with good 
dore of ajnmunition, arrived in the Bahia, under the command of Salvador Correada-fa, 
with orders to go diredly from thence to Rio de Janeiro, and to fetch all Ihips ready 
laden from thence to Bahia, from whence they were to convoy thefe as well as fuch 
other velfels as they found ready there, to the coad of Portugal; for which reafon alfo 
all the velfels which otherwife tiled to go according to their own ronvcnicncy, were 
ordered to Itay for the faid convoy. 'I'luit news was brought by the laid two Ihips, 
that the King of Portugal had forbid the building of caravels and other fuch like final I 
velfels, irrdcad of which they were to bf ild fliips of better defence againd the infults of 
an enemy at fea. From whence the envoys faid they fupptfed would arifo this incon- 
veniency to the Portuguefe, that the freights and convoy-money paid for the commo¬ 
dities tranfported from Portugal to the Portuguefe Brazil, and for the-fugar tranfported 
from thence to Portugal, mud incroafe, and confequently would not b- able to fell the 
lad at the fame price the’Dutch did, confideiing efpecially that they mud be confi- 
derable Jofers both in their intered and time, where they were forced to tarry for their ‘ 
convoys, Ivhereas they ufed formerly to make the belt of their way home. 

“ 3. They had obferved, that though the inhabitams of the Bahia expefted the 
coming of thofe fliips.at their fird arrival, yet feveral velfels arrived there, both from 
the Portuguefe coalt and the iflands, before the reft. 
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“ 4. They concluded the negro-trade to be very inconfid«^ble there, they having 
fcarce ever heard it as much as mentioned, but becaufe the price of a good negro did 
not at that time amount to above three hundred gilders, they fiippofed them pretty well 
flocked with them ; thofe which were of late bought there being brought thither from 
Cape Verde and Arder. 'Fhey farther reported, that when on Wednefday, being the 
8th of February, they entered the Bahia, they, met two Ihips of good bulk, carrying 
about twenty guns each, and well manned, going out, which upon enquiry were told 
them to be bound for Portugal, but could not learq to .what harbour there, which, 
together with feme other reafons, made them fufpeft they were'intended another way, 
in which we found ourfelves not deceived, when on the 2 2d of Felyuary, juft as they 
were ready for their departure, they underftood from the Mulat Juliana, and of two 
monks, that thefe two fliips were lent with men to Angola, for the fecurity of the 
inhabitants of Mafagao, who, being but fmall in number, were forely afraid to be fet 
upon by the negroes of the country, and having defired the governor’s afliftance, who 
ordered thofe fliips and the men to go in the night-time, and to endeavour to reach 
Mafagao unperceived by any, and without committing any hoftilities againft the Dutch. 
Whether and how far this might be true, time wpuTd fliew, but they had all the rea- 
fon in the world to believe, that it was upon their fcore of concealing this expedition, 
as well as fome other matters from them, that immediately after their artival (though 
they were not informed of it till near the time of their departure) that no Dutch or 
Germans fliould appear as much as in the fight of the envoys, much lefs' difeourfe 
with them ; which was obferved with that flriftnefs, that they really imagined there had 
been no Dutch there ; but found afterwards that they had been all*(how many they 
knew not) carried on board the Portuguefe veflels, to prevent their keeping any corref- 
pondency with us and our fliip’s brew; to which end alfo, fix centinels were placed in 
two boats lying near our yacht, during the time of our flay here, under pretence of 
protefling our veflel, but in effeft to prevent any body from coming on board us, 
purfuant to the orders of the governor. 

“ 5. That the inhabitants of the Bahia and the other Portuguefe captainfliips, had 
not the heaft commerce at this time with thofe of Buenos Ayres. That immediately 
after the revolution in Portugal, thofe of 'Bahia had attempted to go thither, but were 
treated as enemies by them ; fo that it was their opinion, the place would either foon, 
or was already totally ruined for want of commerefe ; all their livelihood confiding in 
the traffic from the coaft of Brazil thither; which falling away, no filver could be 
tranfported thither from Peru ; it being not probable that the Spaniards would run the 
hazard of paffing along an enemy’s coaft, when they had a fafer way to tranfport their 
treafures from the Weft Indies. v 

“ 6. That they could not get th^' leaft certain information concerning the defigifS 
carried on betwixt fome of the inhabitants of ?he Bahia and thofe of the Dutch*Brazil 
againft the laft; befides which they gave them a general relation of what they had been • 
able to learn, concerning the condition of the city of St. Salvador, its inhabitants, go¬ 
vernor, and fome other matters relating to the country thereabouts. ” 

The rumours which in 1640 were noifed about concerning the treacherous defigns 
of the Portuguefe inhabitants againft us, being for that time vaniflied into fmoke, the 
fame was revived, and their defigns began to be difeovered in February ,1645, viz. 
That confiding in the promifed fuccours from Bahia, they intended to rife in arms againft 
us, looking vma th||S iunaute as the moft favourable for their purpofe, fince Count 
Maurice wit| me greateft part of our fleet, and a good number of foldiers, were Detuned 
to Holland, from whence no frefli fupplies were come of late into Brazil. The great 
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council not being ignorant of this, were indefatigable in their care’, to leave no ftone 
unturned to find out the ring-lea^rs of this rebellion, fo as to charge them effedually 
with this crime, and find out fufncient caufe for their commitment. They fent out 
feveral ef their officers into the -country as fpies, to found the inclinations of the people, 
and whether they could meet with any one who incited the reft to an infurrefUon. 
The like he did on the other fide of the river of St. Francis, and in Kamaron’s camp, 
whither they had fent certain perfons lo inveftigate their defigns, and to learn what 
preparations they made for war, and whether tliey were intended againft Pernambuko, 
but were not able to ^nd out ‘any thing, upon which they could make any fure 
account. Being neverthelefs fenfible that thofe forewarnings were not altogether 
groundlefs, and knowing the Portuguefe to be of fo haughty a temper (befides the 
difference in religion) that they would fcarcc let any opportunity flip of withdrawing 
themfelves from the obedience of their conquerors; they writ the 13th of February 
1645 the following letter, concerning the defigns of the Portuguefe to the council 
of Nineteen: 

J Later from the Great Council to the Wejl India Company. 

“ Moft Noble and Right Honourable, 

“ During the government of His Excellency Count Maurice, there were already 
feveral of the inhabitants of this ftate entered into fecret cabals to rife in mutiny againil 
us, in hopes of affiftance from the Bahia; their bufinefs was to infinuate into thofe that 
were w'ell aftefted to them, after their good fuccefsin Maranhaon, that our forces being 
confillerably weakened by the ftrong detachments fent to the garrifons of Angola, 
St. Thomas, and others, a fair opportunity was ofiered them, to withdraw themfelves 
from our obedience, and to enjoy their ioriner liberty under their own King% They 
were not a little encouraged in their defign, imagining the fame might be carried on 
without ai.y great difficulty, when they found that of late we had received no fupplies 
either of meat or other provifions, or of foldiers, from Holland, whereby the ftore- 
houfes of the company here being exhaufted, the garrifons of the forts were fpreed to 
be fopplied from time to time with farinha and frelh meats out of the country ; they 
judged, if they could once fie mafters in the field, they muft of neccffity fall into their 
hands, as it happened in 1640 to the Spanifli garrifons in Portugal, who for the fame 
• reafon were not in a condition to hold out againft the Portuguefe; being, befides that, 
fenfible that, unlefs we would too much weaken our garrifons, we had no lufficient 
number of troops left to appear formidable in the field. Thefe and triher fuch like in- 
finuations have Ijeen frequently fpread among the Portuguefe, by thofe who, finding 
themfelves moft uneafy under our government, hoped for a change of their affairs by 
changing tKeii mafters; which, however, w rought no confiderable effedf, as long as His 
Excellency continued in the government, partly becaufe we, being forewarned of their 
defigns, kept a watchful eye^over all their a<ftions, and partly becaufe our fea ind land 
forces being much more confiderable at that time than they are now, they had but little 
profpedl of fucceeding in theif enterprife, which therefore they judged m ^ copvenient 
to defer rill after His Excellency’s departure, which as it was fufficiently known before- ^ 
hand, fo they were fenfible that thereby our forces both by fea and land muft be con- 
fiderably weakened, and confequently would furnilh them wkh a fairer opportunity of 
putting their fo long reje« 51 :ed defign in execution ; the more, becaufe that many of the 
Pbrr\jgu^ who, relying hitherto upon the authority of Count Maurice, as the only 
means to keep the foldiers in awe, being now put m fear of the executions and exorbi- 
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tkQcies likely to b<f committed by the covetous officere and rapacious foldiers, would be 
forced to join with them againft iis. After, the departure of His Excellency for Hol¬ 
land, thofe cabals have inftead of idivinc things inweafed every day; they have been 
very diligent in getting information concerning the ftrcngth of a^U our garrifons, with an 
intent to carry on their defigns before,we could be reinforced with,fupplies of men and 

f )rovifions from Holland ; to efi'eft which they huve, by meffengers f^nt to Bahia, fo- 
icited for fuccours of men and arms, of whichj as it fecms, they have no fmall hopes. 
There is great reafon to believe that the journey of Andrew Vidal from the Bahia hither, 
in Augull laft, undertaken under pft>tence of taking Itis foave kefore his return to Por¬ 
tugal, in order to ferve the King there,\\'as founded upon no other motive than to inf9rm 
himfelf niofl. narrowly concerning the true ftare of affairs here, in order to give a verbal 
account thereof in the Bahia, and afterwards in Portugal; as likewife to found the in¬ 
clinations of the inhabitants, and to animate fu1Bh as he found well difpofed for his in- 
tereft, with hopes of fpeedy fuccours from the^Bahia; wc having fwice received fecret in¬ 
telligence that he has been prefent at feveral of thefe cabals. But though they were 
greatly encouraged with thefe hopes of good fuccefs, by reafon of the diminution of oyr 
forces, and fcarcity of provifions, they were not very forward in venturing upon this en¬ 
terprise, being fenfible that their deiign having taken vent, we made all necelTary pre¬ 
parations againft them ; befides that many of the Portuguefe inhabitants being beyond 
their expeftation well ftitisfied tvith the government of the great council, did rather 
chufe to live quietly and fecurely, than to engage in fo dangerous an enterprize. So 
tnat things remained without any confiderable alteration at prefent; and, as matters ftand 
now, we are not able to find out fufffoient caufe to fatisfy ourfelves w'hether they proceed 
in the fame defign. Their chief defign, as we are credibly informed, was laid againft 
the Receif, which they intended,to furprife, upon a certain day appointed for the fale of 
negroes, iwhen the inhabitants of the country flocking thither in great numbers, they 
did not doubt but, with the alTiftance of our own negroes, who are for the moft part 
papifts, to make themfelves mafters of the place, not queftioning but if this fucceeded, 
the reft would foon be forced to yield. But in this they were prevented by the ftrong 
guards we took care to poft in the Receif on thofe fair-days. The chief ring-leaders, as 
they are fpecified to us, are John Fernandes Vieira, and his father-in-law Francifeo Be- 
ringel, with feveral others, whom we would have committed to prifon, if w'c could have 
had more certain information againft them ; but though -w'e left no ftone unturned to 
find out the truth, yet we could not meet with fuflicient motives to induce us either to 
imprifon them, or to proceed again to the general difarming of the inhabitants, we 
having received certain intelligence, that fo foon as we ihould attempt it, we muft ex- 
pedl no lefs than a general infurreftion, which, confidcring our own magazines and 
ftorehoufes were fo ill provided, ai^ no fuflicient force could be drawn' out of the gaWi- 
fon to fecure the open country, would have drawn after it very ill confequences for our 
nation, efpecially thofe living at fome diftance from our forts, who thereby, as we had 
reafon to* fear, might have been expofed to the danger of being maflacred by the Portu¬ 
guefe. It is evident, from the information given to your lordfliips in Holland, and 
tranfmitted to us, that the fubjects of the King of Portugal themfelves arc encouraged 
and animated againft us; wherefore it will be abfolutely ncceffary to be very cautious, 
and to haften the fupplies we fo often have requefted at your hands. Upon tfic firft in¬ 
formation we received, that toward the fouth of the Receif the Portuguefe* intended to 
land fome men or arms, we fent the 13th of October a yacht, the Enckhuyfen, with 
another galliot and chaloop, to cruife thereabouts, but they returned after fome time 
without being able to difeover any fuch thing. The next, intelligence wc had %'as|’ that 
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a fleet was equipping in the Bahia,- to tranfpprt fome forces for the atfliftance of our re. 
belUous fubjefts; to find out |he bottom of this defign, we thought we could pitch upon 
no ^better expedient th^ to fendsthither Mr. Gilbifrt de Witt and Dirk Hoogftraten 
witfi certain inftrudions,' of whjch we have inclofed the copy, who fet fail the 25th of 
the laft month. Being further informed that a certain Portuguefe captain, with an en- 
fign and three foldie/s, have been latel,y difpatched from the Bahia to our captainlhips to 
endeavour to ftir’up our fubjefb to rebellion, with alTurance of fuccours from thence: 
we have employed all necelfary raeans^to find them out and get them into our hands. 
VVe fhall not be wanting in any thing which, according as occafion prefents, may con-, 
tribute to the prefervation of this ftate. 

“ Receif, 13th February 1645.” 

The 4th, the great council were inforaied, by letter from Ifaac Rafiere and Captain 
Blewbeck, written at.-Parayba, that a rumour was fpread thereabouts that Kamaron, 
chief commander of the Brazilians in the Bahia, was on his march from Sertao to Siara 
ta join with the Brazilians inhabiting thereabouts, to attack with their united forces the 
inhabitants of the captainfhip of Rio Grande. Whereupon the council fent orders to 
Hans Vogel, governor of Seregippo ’del Rey, to get intelligence and fend them fpeedy 
word whethei; Kamaron with his camp were ftill in Rio Real; and if not, whither he 
had taken his march, or whither he intended to take it. ’ They alfo fent word to the in- 
habitants of Parayba that they Ihould be very diligent in enquiring after the caufe of 
this rumour, and fend them intelligence accordingly. 

The 15th of May they received an anfwer from Hans Vogel, dated the 25th of April 
at Soregippo del Rey, wherein he told them, that purfuant to their orders he had fent a 
ferjeant vith fome foldierc to Kamaron’s head-quarters, about ten leagues frorh Sere- 
gippe del Rey, under pretence of looking for fome deferters; who, after their return, 
reported that his forces, confifting of two hundred Portuguefe and one thoufand two 
hundred il.azilians, were ftill in the fame place, bufied for the moft part in cultivating 
fome plantations, l6imaron himfelf being then in the Bahia, to alii It at the folemnity of 
their Eafter, from whence they conjeftured that the rumour concerning his matreh was 
only, a fiftion. But two days after the fame* rumour was renewed by two palTengers 
coming from Rio St. Francifeo, and being landed by one John Hoen, a mafter of a veffel 
near Kindelaria ; but upon a more ftrid inquiry made by the council, the faid mafter of 
the veffel declared, that on the eighth of the fame month, when he left Rio St. Fran¬ 
cifeo, there was no news of Kamaron's march. 

The 30th of May 1645, a letter without a name was delivered to the coundl by 
one Abraham Markado, a jew, fubferibed only “ Plus ultra.” This letter being tranf- 
lauijd out of the Portuguefe the fame night, the cotitents whereof were, that three un¬ 
known penfons gave them notice that a good body of troops t- ere come from Rio Real 
into Parayba, with an intention to join with a difeontented party there, and to, furpvife 
• the Dutch forts; with advice to feize upon the perfon of John Fernandes Vieira their 
chief ring-leader. 

The letter is as follows: . 

Letter of Intelligence to the Council. 

** We ftand amazed you are fo fecure, when it is reported that the Matta of Parayba 
is fu^ of.foldiers, come thither lately from Rio Real, who confiftbg of a good number 
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of negroes, mulats, and Portuguefe, with karaaron at the head of them, began their 
march in the month of March, expefling rmw to be joined by other troops, which 
hitherto were flopped by the overflowing of the riv^^rs. Their aim is to encourage the 
inhabitants to take up arms, which done, they expeit .confiderable fuccours from the 
Bahia, both by fea and land, wherewith they pretend to block you up in the Receif, 
intending to fix their camp either at Cilinda, or in the Vergea, and quarter the foldiers 
in the Fregefies thereabouts. They lx)afl that their forces ^re already confiderably in- 
creafed by thofe who are indebted to the company, and other vagabonds, and threaten 
to maffacre all fnch of your fubjcfls as reftiic to join with thej.n. A certain perfon of 
note and reputation belonging to the fame camp, has given us this information, in order 
to communicate it to Your Lordfliips, to be upon your guard, which we do accordingly 
by thefe prefents. The fame perfon told us, that John Fernandes Vieira was the chief 
ring-leader of this infurrcclion, who maintains the rebellious crew in the Matta, as they 
meet together, till a certain time appointed for their rcndezvoi-s, when they are wirli 
their joint forces to attack all the Dutch forts and out-guards at once. Wc were alfo 
ttild, that the faid Vieira does not ileep in his houfe, and is always upon his guard; 
to try which, )'ou have no more to do than lo feml fonie to take him, with bis fervarits 
and factors; which if you could do they would be all amazed, and make an open con- 
feflion, which may be done without the Icait hazard ; for if you mifearry in the attempt, 
it will neverthelefs not redound to your difadvantage. We conjure Your Lonlfliips lo 
take care of this poor nation, for fear they fhould be forced to join with the rebels 
aguinft you. Wc judge it therefore abfolutely nccelfary to undertake the bufinefs with¬ 
out delay, with all imaginable fecrecy j for if they find themi'elves difeovered, they will be¬ 
gin tfie game immediately; fo that flrong guards ought to be put in the outworks,, and 
in ttio harbours of Kandelaria an^ the Receif. We advife Your Lordfliips to oblige the 
inhabitams forthwith to furrender their arms, to order all tlie mailers of the fugar-mills, 
with their planters, to appear in the Receif, efpecially thofe of the Fregefies of Vergea, 
GaralTu, St. Lorenzo, St. Amaro, Moribeca, De Cabo, Pojuka, and Serinhara, with 
aflurance that they fliall not be molelled for any debts there; and when thL*y arc come, 
to detail! them till they fee what is further to be done, under pretence of fecuring them 
againft the attempts of the rebels in the country, by which means you will both fpeure 
the government, and oblige many private perfons. The fame method ought to be ufed 
with thofe ol Parayba, where they may be detained in the fori, as well as thofe of Porto 
Calvo in that place; I’lius if you can get the chiefell into your hands, the defign will 
dwindle^away to nothing. Wc befeech you not to fend away any more foldiers before ’ 
you have made a full difeovery of the rebellion, and provide your forts with good garri- 
fbns; whither we would alfo have all the Dutch inhabitants to retire for fear of being 
maflfacred. We three being faithf(|^ fubjedts of Your Lordfliips, have now fatisfied pur 
confciences in propofing your remedy, which confifts in the taking of Vieira, which 
mult be undertaken with great fecrecy and forefight, he being, as it is faid, continually 
upon his guard. Your Lordfliips will be fenfible without our advice how much it con-, 
cerns them, not to divulge to any, from whom they have received this information j 
and we alTure you, that we will not fail to give further intelligence of what we are able 
to learn by way of letters; and one time or other, we lhall make no difficulty to let 
you know, who thefe three faithful fubjedls are. If we had been prefent, we fould have 
declared no more than we have done in this letter. Your Lordfliips mull ttke effedlual 
care againft their attempts without delay, the approaching feaft being the time appoint¬ 
ing for the putting it in ex^ution. We have fent you immediate notice after it came 
to our knowledge: we advife you likewife to feize upon Francifeo Beringel, Vieira’s 
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father-in-law, and ’Antonio Kavalkanti; and in (hort, all the chiefeft of the Vergeas, 
and other places. 

(Signed) “ A. Verdade. 

« Plus Ultra.” 

Hereupon the grea- council called Paul de Linge, prelident of the council of juftice, 
Vice-admiral Cccnelius Lichthart, anfl lacutenant-colonel Garllman, into their aflembly, 
to confult unaniraoufly w|iat were belt to be done at this junfture, for the prefervation 
of the Dutch Brazil;* when,by this, as well as feveral other letters and intelligences, 
they were forewarned of the approaching danger; and notwithllanding they were much 
in doubt, whether they ought to make any certain account upon a letter written without 
a name; yet confidering all the circumftances of this, as well as feveral other informa¬ 
tions, it was judged abfolutely neceflary to provide for the fafety of the Dutch Brazil, 
againh any attempts of an enemy. 

1. By providing all the forts with meal for two months. 

2. By giving immediate notice to all commanders of forts to be conftantly upon their 
guard. 

3. To write to John Liftry, chief commander of the Brazilians, to keep his people 
in readinefs with their arms in the villages, to be ready to march upon the firft orders 
from the council, we being not in a condition to take the field without them. 

4. To fend abroad their fpies in all corners, even into the woods, to get intelligence 
whereab(-uts the enemy’s troops are, and to give timely notice of what they are able to 
learn to the council. 

5. It was agreed, to fummon John Fernandes Vieira, the chief ring-leader of the 
intehded rebellion, and his fecurities, Francifeo Beringel, Vieira’s father-in-law, and Ber- 
nardin Karvalho, unto the Receif, under pretence oDmaking a fecond agreement with 
hini, which he earneftly defired; by which n\eans they fhould fecure his perfon, know 
the whole bottom of the Portuguefe defign, and confequently be the better able to pre¬ 
vent it. A certain broker, called Koin, who folicited this agreement for Vieira, was 
prevailed upon to undertake this talk, which he might do without the leaft fufpicion; 
but the Whitfuntide holidays put fom'e ftop to it for the prefent. With the fame care 
thd great council employed all poffible meails to get the other perfons of the Vergea, 
fufpefted to have a hand in this rebellious defign, into their hands, under fome pretence 
or other, they being not likely to be taken by force, becaufe they did not lodge in their 
mills and houfes in the night-time, and by day were fo ftriflily upon their guard, that 
they could not poflibly be furprized. 

The 3ill of May, Vice-admiral Lichthart, and Henry Haus, a li<^uteuant, offered to 
undertake the delivering of John Fernandes Vieira to the council, which they intended 
fo effed, under pretence of giving him a vifit, and go’ag a fflhing with him in the lake 
Lewis Bras Biferra. 

The 9th of July the great council received advice by a letter from Mr.^Koin, go¬ 
vernor of Rio St.Francifco, dated the iff of June, that Kamaron, with a fmall body, 
was paffed the river St. Francis; therefore he defired fome afliftance of men, with fuit- 
abie ammunition. 

The fame was confirmed by another letter, dated the 27tlVof June, with advice, that, 
as yet nd pnemy had appeared within fight of the fort. 

Frequent intelligence being likewife fent to the council, that in the Matta^of St. Law¬ 
rence, and fome other diftant places, coufiderable numbers of foldiers from the Bahia, 
of ipiulats and negroes; were gathering in a body, they fent feveral fmall bodies thither, 
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under comftiand of fuch al were well acquainted with that country, who all unanimoufly 
reported, that they could meet with no foldiers, mulats, or any other vagabonds there¬ 
abouts. 

The 1 ath of June, the direftor Moucheron fent further advice, that he had been cre¬ 
dibly informed, by letters dated the 8th of the fame month, from Rio St. Francifco, 
that Kamaron and Henrico Dias, with fix companies of Brazilians, mulats, and negroes, 
were paffed the faid river; and that juft as he Was Concluding his letter, two inhabitants 
of the Algoas had given him to underftand, that'fome of thein had been at their houfes 
for fome meal; the copies of which letters he fent to the council*, who did now not in 
the leaft queftion, but that their defign was upon the Dutch* Brazil, efpecially fince they 
were forewarned by feveral letters from St. Antonio, that the inhabitants thereabouts 
feemed to prepare for a revolt. 

The council finding their projeft of taking Vieira by craft, not to fucceed, becaufe 
he and the fecurities of his father-in-law, Francifco Beringel, and Bernardin Karvalho, 
could not be cajoled into the Receif, under pretence of renewing their former contraft, 
and looking upon him as the chief ring-leader of this revolt, they ordered Joachim Den- 
niger, a lieutenant, with a good number of foldiers, to the mill and houfe of the faid 
John Fernandes Vieira, to bring his perfon from thence to the Receif. Accordingly 
Denniger advanced with his foldiers towards the evening near the mills, which he mr- 
rounded, and about midnight unexpededly entered both the houfe and mills, making a 
moft ftrift fearch throughout all the rooms and corners, but to no purpope. In the 
morning he withdrew at fome diftance, but returned the next night, when, Jifter having 
made another fearch, but in vain, he was informed by one of his Turkifli Haves, and 
fome negroes, that neither Vieira, nor* his father-in-law Beringel, had llept in their houfes 
thefe laft three weeks; that fometimes they came thither on horfeback, but after a Very 
Ihort ftay went their ways again. • Denniger likewife fearched the houfes of Antonio 
Kavalkantr and Antonio Biferra, but to as little purpofe as thofe of the former, being 
informed by their negroes, that they had abfeonded for fome weeks before. 

In the mean-while, the council fent divers parties abroad, under the command of 
Hans Catner, Slodinilki, and Cunraed Hilt, all which, after their return, agreed in this, 
that there were no enemies there as yet, efpecially not in the Malta, where they met 
with nobody but^thofe that were employed 'in manuring the grounds. 

The great council finding themfelves altogether difappointed in their hopes of taking 
Vieira, refolved to fecure, immediately, the perfons of Francifco Beringel, Vieira’s father- 
m-law, Bprnardin Karvalho, and his brother Sebaftian Karvalho, Lewis Bas, Amaro 
Lopez, and John Peffoa, being perfons fufpefted to have a hand in the confpiracy, in¬ 
habiting the Vergea. In the more diftant provinces were ordered to be feized. 

In St. Amaro, Antonio de Bulbous. 

In St. Antonio, Amadof d’Arouja; Pedro Marinho j Antonio del Rafto. 

In Pojuka, Korneo de Morals j Father Frey Lewis; and Francifco Dias del Gado. 

In Serinham, John Albuquerq, fon-in-Iaw of Pero Lopez de Vera. 

In Portd Calvo, Rodrigues de Barras Pimentel. 

In Iguaraka, John Pimenta. 

In Itamarika, Father Lawrence d'Alkunha. 

And in Rio Grande, John Leftan Navarro. 

But it being moft of all to be feared that the inhabitants of Parayba, who were 
nuch indebted, would revolt before all the reft, Mr. Paul de Linge >vas fent thither 

imediately in the quality of diredor, with full power to aft both in that and the cap- 

hfiiip of Rio Grande, as he ihould find it moft expedient for the company, with ex- 
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prefs orders to prefi one hundred men ouV of the fliips, with proportionable |>rovifion8y 
immediately after his arrival there, which were to be difpofed in the fort of St. Mar¬ 
garet, both for its defence, and to keep the inhabitants in due obedience. 

And, confidering that the fcarcity of provifions w^s one of the main obftacles to be 
furmounted on our fide, which,* as the cafe then flood, would more and more increafe, 
unlefs we could remain mafters of the field, from whence we drew moll of our provi¬ 
fions, and to ovCT-awe the difcontenttid .inhabitants, it was judged requifite to form a 
fmall camp near St. Lawrtfence; and, actordingly, the two lieutenants Huykquelloot 
and Hamel, were ordefed tiiithej- with thirty-five men each, the firft from Iguaraka, 
the lafl from Moribeca, 'as likewifc Captain Wiltfchut, with fifty men more from the 
ReCeif; John Liflry. commander-in-chief of the Brazilians, was likewife ordered to 
join with thent with all poffible fpeed, three hundred Brazilians under their own 
commanders. 

The fame day, being the 12th, after a view was taken of the fortifications of Mori¬ 
beca town, the fame Were ordered to be repaired ; and news being brought, that John 
Fernandes Vieira had been feen in his mill the fame night, the council endeavoured, 
vfith all poffible care, to have fecured his perfon, but in vain ; it being certain, that 
(according to the depofitions made by his fleward of the mill, called St.John, before 
the public notary Indiik, in the Receif, 2ifl January i ' 47), near fix months before the 
breaking out of this infurredion, he had never llept one night in his houfe : and when¬ 
ever he happened to be there in the day-time, he remained for the molTpart in a turret 
on the top of the houfe, from whence he could have a profpea at a great dillance ; if 
his bufinefs called him below, he put fomebody elfe there to keep the watch ; who, if 
they faw but two or three perfons come that way*, gave immediate notice thereof to 
him and if any Dutch in a body were difeovered, he retired inflantly into the adjacent 
woods. He had likewife placed fome negroes at a ceitain dillance from the houfe, who 
were to give notice of the approach of any unknown perfons that way. * 

The 11th, Sebaflian Karvalho, and Antonio de Bulbous, were brought in prifoners 
to the Receif, the reft, who were fenfible of their guilt, having efcaped their hands; 
the firft being examined the fame night by the affeffor of the court of juftice, Mr. 
Walbeek, concerning the intended confpiracy, gave him the following account.by word 
of mouth :— ' 


His Confejfion. 

“ That he was one of thofe three who, a few days ago, had, by way of letter, given 
an account of an intended confpiracy in the Vergea, to the great council, tl^e rmg-leader 
thereof being John Fernandes Vieira, who, with the reft of his Portugueie accomplices, 
relied upon the fuccours promifed them from the^ Bahia ; with what he had judpd 
moft proper for obviating the fame. That the whole defign of this confpiracy was laid 
open to him by means of a certain writing, in form of an aflociation, which was de¬ 
livered to him by a Portuguefe fervant of the faid Vieira, together with a letter,' in which 
he defired him to fubferibe the fame, there being no more than two who had figned it 
at that time, viz. John Fernandes Vieira, and Lewis da Cofta Sepulpeda. The contents 
of this aflociation were, that they promifed to rife in arms againft this ftate, and to far 
orifice thdit; lives and eftates for the recovery of the Dutch Brazil under the obedience 
of the King of Portugal. That indeed he had figned the faid aflociation, but had given 
immediate notice thereof to Fernando Vale and a third perfon; and that he, together 
with Mr. Vale, had caufed the before-mentioned letter, direded to the great council 
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to be delivered to Merkado the phyfician. 'Miat the infurreftion was intended to ex¬ 
tend all over Dutch Brazil, but that the inhabitants of the captainlhip of Parayba were 
moft to be feared, as being mod indebted, and, confequently, bearing an ill-will to oi«r 
government. That their main defi^ was to furprife one of our forts, on or near the 
fea-fide, whereby they might fecure themfelves a place to receive fuccours from the 
Bahia; from whence they expefted to* be aflifted with two men of war, and three or 
four frigates. That he had figned this airociatibn*barely out of fear of. Vieira, who had 
threatened thofe that fhould refufe with no lefs than death, and had caufed feveral to 
be murdered upon that account.” 

« 

His confeflion agreeing in all points with what Fernando Vale had depofed befere, 
and being all that time forely afflicted with the gravel, he was difpenfed with from any 
further examination. 

The council being by this dcpofition of Karvalho fully convinced of the treachery of 
Vieira and his adherents, it was refolved to attempt once more tlrc‘ taking of the faid 
Vieira, if perhaps he might as yet lurk fomewhere or other near the Receif, and of his 
faftor Mor Manuel de Soufa, engaged in the fame defign ; as likewife of Antonio Be- 
zerra and Amaro I.opez, both inhabitants of the Vergea, but in vain. I’hofe who were 
fent upon that errand bringing back no other fatisfaftion, than that they were not to 
be met with thereabouts ; and that befides that, Antonio and Manuel Kavalkanti, An¬ 
tonio Bezerra, John Peflb, and'Cofmo de Krafto, were the fame day retired out of the 
Vergea to the Matta. The fame day Captain Wiltfchut was ordered to feize the public 
notary, Cafpar Pereira, dwelling in St. Lawrence, who was fuppofed to have drawn the 
before-mentioned aflbciation ; and it* was refolved to fend a pardon to Antonio Kaval¬ 
kanti and John Pais Kaeral, who having a great family at home, might thereby be ‘-pre¬ 
vailed upon to quit the party of the rebels, whereby we fhould both weaken that of the 
enemy, tfnd get a further infight into their defigns. Antonio de Bulbous being exa¬ 
mined at the fame time, ingenuoufly confelTed that he had not the Icaft knowledge of the 
confpiracy ; Sebaftian Karvalho being, notwithflanding his former confefliyn, detained 
prifoner upon fufpicion till the 4th of iVuguft, was, at his requeft, difmiffed by the great 
council,.after having given fufficient proof that he was one of the three who wrote the 
letter concerning the intended confpiracy to the council. 

The 14th of June, orders were given to all the inhabitants of the Receif, and thofe 
living upon the back of the river, to furround their dwelling-places with pallifadoes, 
under fqffeiture of two hundred gilders. And to render the companies the more com¬ 
plete, and to expofe our men to as little danger as might be of being furprifed by the 
enemy, all the fafeguards were commanded to be withdrawn by Mr. Haus, near the 
Receif, and in Serinham by Captain Fallo, who was likewife ordered to remove the 
garrifon of Huna to another place of more ftrength. The better to fupply the fcarcity 
of provifions in the forts, which, for want thereof, might be in danger of falling into 
the enemy’s hands, orders were difpatched to the chief commanders, to feize upon 
what quantity of farinha (or meal) they flood in need of for the ufe of their refpeftive 
garrifons among the inhabitants of the country, which they were to be paid for by the 
commiffaries of the company. It was alfo thought neceffary, that for the greater fecu- 
rity of Maurice’s Town, the ditches of the fort Erneftus fltould be made larger, as like¬ 
wife the Quinqueregular fort, which was put in execution by Haus, as Vice-admiral 
Lichthart took care to have two fpy-fliips ported, one betwixt the Quinque^gular fort 
and the fort Bruin, the other.beyond Baretta, to prevent any furprife on that fide at 
low-tide; it was alfo refolved not to let any Ihips or boats go out of the Receif without 
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a pafs from the great council. The majcA- of the city militia was ordered to keep the 
reft of his officers with the foldiery in readinefs againft the i yth, to pafs the review, the 
fame day being alfo appointed to the garrifon for that purpofe ; feveral new commanders 
were alfo cholen for the militia^ inftead of thofe that*were ready to return into Holland. 
The fame day Paul Lii;ge fet out on his journey into Parayba, being furniffied with fifteen 
hundred foldiers for neceflary occafiops ; and Bernardino Karvalho, who had abfeonded 
for fome time, Had, at his requeft, leave granted him to come to the Rcceif to anfwer 
for himfelf. 

The 15th, John PefToa, mailer of the iiigar-mill Pantelio, one of thofe that were 
ordered to be fecured, defired leave alfo, in a letter to the council, to appear be¬ 
fore them, his flight being occafioned not by his guilt, but only fear, which was 
granted him, as well as the requeft of father Lawrence Alkunha, upon the fame 
account. 

On the 16th, early in the morning, we received fccret intelligence, that Andrew 
l^iilal, at tlie head of one thoufand Portuguele, and Kamaron with d’Indcos Rondelas, 
and Henry Dias, with a body of armed negroes, had ported tljcmfelves above St. 
Anthony, near the I'ugar-tnill Topekura. 'i'he fame day John Karncro de Maris, and 
f'rancifco Dias del Gado, both tnafters of lugar-mills in the diftrift of Pojuka, ordered 
to be apprehended, were brought prifoners to the Receif, and Amador da Rouje, and 
Pero Marinh'a Falkao, inhabitants ot St. Anthony, who had hitherto, abfeonded, did 
aik permiflion to come to the Receif to anfwer for themfelves, which was ealily 
granted. 

If was then taken info deliberation by the great council, whether, according to the 
lalt ,jittelligenccs received of the enemy’s defigns, it were not moft expedient to remove 
our fmaM camp from St. Lawrence to Moribeca, which, after fome debates, was agreed 
upon accordingly, thereby to iecure the pafT'age of the river Sangea, and confequently 
to remain tnafters of the country as f:ir as the Cape of St.Auftin, from whence both 
the carii^' md the Receif might conveniently bo fiipplied, both with farinha and cattle; 
whereas oif the contrary, if the enemy ihould be poflTefled of it, he might (as had 
been done in the former war) cut off all fupplies coming from the fouth to the 
Refeif. , * 

Purfuant to this refolution, orders were font to Captain Wiltfchnt to march imme¬ 
diately to Moribeca, to expert there the coming of the Brazilians, and fome further 
fuccours: in the meanwhile, to port himfelf in the church, and to fortify the fame 
againft any fudden attack : and the aldermen of Maurice’s Town were ordered to buy 
up the necefliiry provifions, both of farinha and cattle, about Moribera, for their ufe. 
A proclamation was alfo ufaed, commanding all the inhabitants of St'oe iam, Pojuka, 
St.Antonio, and Moribeca, without any exception, to repair well armed, both horfe 
and foot, .with all poffible fpeed to St.Antonio, there to lift themfelves for the defence 
of the open country, under the command c't Colonel Gafpar Vander Ley, and Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel John Heck: thofe that were not able to maintain themfelves at their 
own charge, being to receive their provifion from the company, like other foldiers: 
the faid colonel and lieutenant-colonel offering at the fame time, to ‘brnifli fifteen 
hundred Alqueras or meafures of farinha, for the ule of our garrilons, for ready 
money. 

The fanw day the great council received a letter from Antonio Kavalkanti (unto 
whom they had lately fent his pardon), in which he protefted, that neither he nor the 
reft of the inhabitants pf tlje Vergea were concerned in any cabals againft the ftate, 
their flight being octafioned only by fear of being imprifoned upon fufpicion, raifed 
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againft them by their enemies. The anfwerV>f the council was to* this effed, “ That 
if he knew himfelf innocent, he ihould return to his mill, this being the only means to 
recover his former reputation.*’ 

The great council having great feafon to fufpefl:, that Kamaron would endeavour to 
bring the Brazilians under their jurifdidHon over to His party, refolved, in order to 
fecure them in their interell, to treat’with Liftrj^, their commander-in-chief, to per- 
fuade them, to fend their wives and children info the Ifle of Tamarikai under pretence 
of fecuring them againfl: any attempts of the enemy, to which they might in all pro¬ 
bability be expofed in the open villages ; but in effeft,, to keep them as pledges of their 
fidelity. 

The fame day the council received fecret intelligence from Antonio d’OIivera, (hat 
the fuccours fent to the rebels from the Bahia, confided in a confiderable number of 
Portuguefe, under the command of the brother of Kavalkanti; of four hundred Brazi¬ 
lians, under the command of Kamaron ; three hundred Indeos Rondelas from Sertoa ; 
and fifty negroes, under command of Henry Dias. * 

On the lame i6th of June, Mr. Slotenilki, enfign of the guards, was fent abroad 
to be at the campaign, with eleven fire-locks, and twelve Brazilians, who, returning 
the 24th of June, gave the following account to the great council: I’hat he took his 
way from the Receif diredly to St. Lawrence, and from thence diredly to the village 
of St.Michael j where being jpined by his Brazilians, he inarched thro'ugh St. Fran- 
cifco to Kafura,*from thence to Geyta, and fo further through the Matta to St.Sebaf- 
tian, where all the inhabitants had left their houfes. At St.Sebaftian he palTed the 
river Topikura, and coming to John Fernandes Vieira's park, met there with good 
able horfes. The negroes told him*, they had orders from their mailer to fly from 
before the Dutch, but to furnilh the Portuguefe with what they defired. From thence 
he marched to Antonio, and iri his way thither did light upon a houfe belonging 
likewife to John Fernandes Vieira, where he found about fifty or fixty Iheep, with 
good ftore of poultry, intended for the ufe of the lick belonging to thofe rebels, or 
thofe come to their allillance from the Bahia. They fore-warned him no^ to advance 
too far, he being likely to meet with fome troops in the park belonging to the fathers 
of St.Bento ; but coming thither, found both the Portuguefe and negroes fled. From 
thence he marched to a houfe belonging to Michael Fernandes, who above three 
months before had been ordered by John Fernandes Vieira, to provide a fuificient quan¬ 
tity of farinha for the ufe of the fuccours expedled from the Bahia; which he lately 
had tranfported from thence to Pedro de Alkunha, where was the rendezvous of two 
companies of the rebellious inhabitaats, where the faid Michael expected a good llore of 
cattle, bought by Vieii-ft for their ufe, according to the information of a negro, 
brought by Slotenilki to the Receif. Near the park of Don Pedro d’Alkunha, he met 
with the fame mulat who had Ihot Captain Waldeck, and woth two Hollanders who 
had committed murder, and were never pardoned. John Fernandes Vieira* had pro- 
mifed to ,be with them againfl; Midfummer-day. From thence Slotenilki marched 
direftly to Una, and fo further to St. Luce, but met with nobody there except one 
monk, and fo returned to the Receif. 

On the 17th of June it was refolved by the great council, with the confent of the 
, council of juftice, to iffue a proclamation for a general pardon, except fome few of the 
ring-leaders of the rebellion. The proclamation was as follows : 


A Pro- 
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A Proclamation^for a general Pardon. 

The great council of Brazil makes known to every body whom it may concern, 
that they being fenfible, to thw grief, how many of their fubjeas, having be«i mifled 
by fome of the ring.lcaders of‘the rebellion, have left their mills, wives and children 
for fear, as h^ beeii infmuated to^them, of Being dillurbed, plundered, and killed 
by our ftraggling parties: we being^willing to provide againft it, and to contribute as 
much as in us lies, to the profperity of our fubjeds, and their eftates, have thought fit 
to publilh their intention, to he, to defend and proted the inhabitants of the opon 
country, againft all evil-intentioned perfons to the utmoft of their power. And to 
reduce thofe who have left their habitations, to obedience, and prevent their utter 
deftrudion, we promife our pardon to all fuch as fliall within five days after fight of 
this oar proclamation, make their perfonal appearance in the Receif, not excepting 
thofe who have been adually engaged in the faid rebellion (unlefs they are among 
the number of the dhief ring-leaders}, provided they leave the rebellious party, and 
return to their former obedience j and that they lhall enjoy the quiet poffeffion of their 
diills and lands as before, under our protedion; under condition however, that they 
lhall be obliged to take a new oath of allegiance to the ftate. Thofe on the contrary, 
who lhall perfift in their rebellion, or lhall alfift the rebels under what pretence foever, 
are hereby declared enemies of the ftate, who have forfeited their liyes and eftates, 
whofc perfdns and eftates lhall be liable to be profecuted with fire and fword,*’ &c. 

This proclamation being immediately tranllated into the Portuguefe tongue, was fent 
tlie next morning to St. Antonio and the Vergea fo be publilhed there ; feveral copies 
were alfo diftributed among the friars, in order to publilh them from the pulpits, and 
caufe thqm to be affixed to the church-doors. ’ , 

The IStliy"g;:?j>(l ftore of provifion and ammunition was fent to the fort Keulen and 
Rio Grande, and the garrifons of both thefe places forewarned to keep upon their 
guard. At* the fame time the proclamation of pardon was fent’ thither to be publilhed ; 
and Antonio Parayba, chief of the Brazilians in thofe parts, was fummoned to keep his 
Brazilians in readinefs with their arms, whenever they Ihould be commanded to give 
proofs of their fidelity to the company. 

The 19th of June, two inhabitants of Porto Calvo, that were landed but the fame 
morning in a fmall boat on the Receif, brought news to the great council, that Kama- 
ron, at the head of the Brazilians, and Henry Dias, with his armed negroes, confifting 
in feven companies* had polled themfelves in the Alegoas, near the fugar-mill Velho; 
that their number was inen-afed fince to four or five thoufand men, by the onjun£tion of 
thofe who were, paired the river St.Francifco through the Matta, and that they had 
begun to commit open hoftilities ; fo that now the council had not the leaft reafon to 
doubt any’further of the defign of the Portuguefe. The commander of Porto Calyo 
fent word much to the fame purpofe, and that he prepared for a vigorous, defence. 
The firft effefts of this infurredion broke out in tlie diftrift of Pojuka, and confid^ing 
that .our whole force there confifted only in thirty men, under Jacob Fler ming, a lieu¬ 
tenant, orders were fent him to retreat to St. Antonio, there to defend themfelves with 
their joint forces. The firft beginning of holUlities ws made by thofe of the Pojuka, 
by feizin^ upon two boats, all the pafiengers of which they took prifoners, and flew 
jhem afterwards,* except one feaman, who had the good fortune to efcape. I'his dope, 
the inhabitants both of the village and the open country thofe for their head Tabatinga 
Amador d’Arravio, whereby they cut off our comroumcatipn with the Cape Auftin by 
• I’OL. xiv. 5 E land, 
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land, and all about to the foutili, befides that^ the fort on the faid cape could not, but 
with great difficulty, be fupplied with water from the river. 

The aoth of June, a Brazdlian arrived very early in the momiing in the Receif; his 
errand to the coimcil was, that h'e being fent by JohnJBlaar, from Porto Calvo, with 
letters to the great council, was fet upon by thole of Pojuka, near Kamboa, who took 
from him the faid letters, and killed his companion. For the reft he told them, that 
Kamaron was pofted in the diftrift of Porto Calvo, and that Captain John Blaar was 
in the fort. A council being called, to confider of the bell means to fecure the Dutch 
Brazil againft any attempts of the enemy, the firft thing that fell under debate was, 
whether, according to the general advice of thofe of the inhabitants, who wifhed well 
to our government, it were not moft expedient for our defence, to form a canip to 
make head againft the £nemy in the field ; who, if once mafter of the open country, 
would force the inhabitants to join with him, and cut off our provifions, without which 
we could not fubfift long. The next thing to be taken into confideration was, where 
to find forces for this camp, the garrifons being fo weakly manned, as not to be able 
to fpare any, and the body under Captain Wiltfchut confifting only of one hundred 
and twenty^ men, befides the three hundred Brazilians, to be joined with him. Con- 
Wdering, therefore, that the whole force in the Alegoas confifted only of two com¬ 
panies, under the command of Mucheron, a number not any ways proportionable to 
the extent of <b large a traft-of ground; it was judged moft convenient to make a 
virtue of neceflity, and to draw them from thence to the Receif, as indeed they had 
been ordered before. But their way by land being cut off by the rebels of Pojuka, a 
veffel, which lay ready to go out a cruifing, was ordered to Porto Francifco, with 
others to Mucheron, to embark forthwith thofe forces aboard her, without having any 
regard to the baggage; but the reft, which could not be put aboard the veffel, fhould 
be fent by land to Rio Francifco, to reinforce Captain Koin, for the better drfence of 
that place. Captain Fallo was likewife ordered to march with the gsKviion of Serinham 
to St. Antonio, it being not likely that the troops in Serinham fliould be able to make 
head there, after the coming of Kamaron into Porto Calvo, it being an inland 
country. 

The lame day, forty new-lifted Ibldiers were fent to Tamarika, under command of 
Captain Peter Seuliin, mafter of the fugar-mill Harlem ; becaufe this ifland was of the 
greateft confequence to us; and the garrifons of the fort Orange, and the town of 
Schoppe, confifting each of one company, were very weak, and the armed inhabitants 
did not'amount to above one company more. 

The fame day Mr. Bas and Mr. Van de Voerde, counfellors of the court of juftice, 
were ordered to examine Gafper Pereira, the public notary, concerning his drawing of 
the inftrument of affociation; as likewife John Kariero de Maris, Fsancifco Dias Del¬ 
gado, mafters of fugar-mills, in the diftrifl of Pojuka, and Sebaftian Karyalho, con¬ 
cerning what they knew of the intended confpiracy. 

Karv&lho declared a fecond time, at the houfe of Lieutenant-colonel Haus, that 
fome days ago (he could not remember exadly which), a certain Portuguefe fervant, 
whom he knew not, did come to him in the name of John Fernandes Vieira, with a 
letter, in which the faid Vieira defired him to fign the inclofed writing, drawn in form 
of an affociation, to ake up arms ;jgainft: the government, as foon as they fhould 
receive any fuccours from the Bahia ; which at that time was fubfcribed only by John 
Fernandes Viara and Lewis da Cofta Sepulpeda; but, as he fuppofed'. Was to be carried 
to moft of the inhabitants.' He furftier declared, thaft he refufed to fign the faid 
writing updn the bare letter of John Fernandes Vieira, and the hand-writing bring un- 
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known to him, hefent both the letter inftrument of affodation back by the lame 
bd that brought it, ^ith his anfwer by way of mouth, that he could not fubfcribe it. 
Having more maturely weighed the matter, he fent the fame evening to his fnaid, 
Fernando Vale, to defire him to give him a meeting) the next morning upon the hills of 
Gsurape^4 which being done accordingly, it was agreed among them to give notice of 
this confpiracy to the great council, in a letter without a name. This letter, with 
the fubfeription of Plus ultra, was wtit^ by Vale, and about ten days after given him tp 
read in a baker’s houfe in the Pont-ftreet, and ^terwards given to Abraham Merkado, 
the phyfician, who dehvpreddt to the great council. 

The lame day, the aoth of June, the great council received a letter from Mr. Ley 
and> Hoek, dated at St. Antonio, importing, that the whole Fregefie had taken up arras, 
and made fixteen or eighteen Dutch inhabitants prifoners; that they had fortified the 
church againft thofe or Pojuka, whom they did not queftion to force from thence, 
provided they received any fuccours from the Receif. The council having taken the 
whole matter into ftdous deliberation, and confidering with themfelves, that, as the 
cafe then Hood, they had no great reafon to fear any rebellion in the north, in Parayba, 
said Rio Grande, as long as our fleet remained near the Red Land, and judging it highly 
neceflary to bring the rebels in Pojuka to reafon, and by their punilhment»to deter tJv- 
reft from attempting the like, they ordered Lieutenant-colonel Haus, with a detach¬ 
ment of a hundred men, to march the next morning to Moribeca, there to join with 
Captain WHtfehut and the Brazilians, and fo continue their march fo St. Antonio; 
from whence they were, with their joint forces, to go direftly againlt the rebels of 
Pojuka, to reduce them to obedience ; it being otherwife to be feared that they would 
cut ofl’ all communication betwixt the Receif and the garrifons to the fouth. This 
expedition proved fo fuccefsful, that the rebels were put to flight, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Haus made himfelf mailer both of the towit and convent, forcing them to 
quit an 'tnt '-iwfles thereabouts; and forty prifoners were releafed, whom 'they had 
loaded with irons in the faid monaftery. But having received intelligence of the ap¬ 
proach of Kamaron with his whole body againft him, he defired further fuccours from 
the great council to keep the field; but the garrifon of the Receif being too much 
weakened already, they could fend him no other reinforcement till the expe&ed fuc- 
coufs fliould arrive from Holland. 

The 21ft, it was rofolved by the great council, to proclaim a general fall all over 
Dutch Brazil, to be kept the 28th of June, to return thanks to God Almighty for the 
great mercy ftewn to them on feveral occafions, but efpecially of late, in the timely 
difeovery of the treacherous defigns of their enemies, who intended to have furprifed 
them when they were leaft iware of them. 

The defign of this confpiracy was laid thus by the Portuguefe : they intended, in the 
Whitfuntide holidays, to make folemn rejoicings, wlih feafting, tournaments, and 
fuch like,‘on occafion of feveral weddings appointed for that purpofe, unto which 
were to be invited all the chief men of Dutch Brazil, both civil and military; whom, 

’ after they were flulhed with wine, they intended to murder, in unit^on of tl^ Sicilian 
vefpers, or the noted Parifian wedding j not queltioning but that, when the heads pf 
the Dutch Brazil were cut off, the reft, when attacked at once in divers places, would 
fall an eafy prey into their hands. But being prevented in this bloody defign for that 
time, Midljimmer-day was pitched upon, as moft proper for the executbn of it, when 
the fliips were departed out of the harbour of the Receif. For the Portuguefe were 
not ignorant, that we, having received no frelh fupplies,* efpecially of guMowder, for 
a cpnfiderable time, out of Holland, our magazines were but very hdifferently fup* 
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plied, both with ammanition and proviflims ;\and that confequently we mull foon be 
reduced to great eitt t a hit y, if Aey were maAers of the field : thi(^ knew alfo, that^ 
our ihips, except two, were ready to iail whh the firft lair wind, being already fidlen 
down tojthe Red Land; thusbeing'^fenfiblebf our weakneis^ the Portuguefe proppfed to 
themfelves no lefs than the conqueft of the whole Dutch Brazil at one ftrc^. But 
the whole defign being difcovered before MidAmiiner>d3y, it vaniihed into finoke, both 
tides betaking themfelves to decide the matter by arms. 

The Portuguefe pretended not fo much the allegiance due to their King, as liberty 
of confcience; notwithftanding which, we have all th^ rrafon in the world to imagine, 
that this infurreftion was undertaken not only with the knowledge, but alfo at the 
inftigation of the court of Portugal, and of thofe of the Bahia; it being very improbable 
that Kamaron, Henry Dias, and the relt of the ring-leaders, fliould, without the 
approbation of the King of Portugal, have attempted to attack us by open force. 
Betides this, Mucheron declares to have read, in a Portuguefe commiffion, thefe words: 
“ This revolt and war, undertaken for the honour of God, the propagating of the 
Roman Catholic faith, for the fervice of the King, and common liberty.” He further 
adds, that he has heard feveral Portuguefe fay, that if they mifcarried in their detign of 
chafing us flut of Brazil, to deftroy all with fire and fword, thereby to bereave us of all 
future profpeft of receiving any benefit from thofe lands; which done, they would re¬ 
tire with their wives and children to the Bahia, or fettle in fome more remote place, 
where they might be fecure againft any attempts of the Dutch. 'I’here have indeed 
been fome who, confidering the unfettled eftate of the King of Portugal, and the odd 
fancy of his reign, have thought it very improbable he fhould involve himfelf in a'war 
with us, or have given his confent to this infinuation ; but the event has futiiciently con- 
tradifted that opinion. 

The 22d of June a letter was delivered to the great council, figned by John Fernan¬ 
des Vieira, Antonio Kavalkanti, John Pefeoa, Manuel Kavalkanti, ,v 4 r»>.wf»io jaezerra, 
and Cofmo de Crafto Pafos, in which they complained, that they being a contiderable 
time ago accufed by the Jews of a treacherous defign againti the governmeKt, had been 
great (ufferers upon that fcore ; that now they being informed by the fame Jews that 
they weie in danger of loting all their mills and lands, to be given to certain Hollanders, 
who were fent for for that purpofe, they defired that the time of five days appoint^ in 
the laft pardon might be prolonged, as being too Ihort for a bufinefs of fuch moment, 
and that the faid pardon might be granted without exception j which they refuting to 
grant, they did hereby proteft before God and all the Roman Catholic Princes, that 
they thought themfelves innocent, and not in the leaft guilty of all thofe miferies which 
mi^t enfue from this refufal hereafter. 

The a 3d, In the morning, the council was afiembled to confider of^the faid letter; 
where, after feveral haranguei upon the prefent ftate of our affairs, and the enemy’s 
defign againft us, they were divided in thdr ojnnions, fome being for granting a gene¬ 
ral pardon, without the leaft exertion, as the cafe ftood with us at prefent, when we, 
were defthute of fufficient provition, ammunition, and men; others maintained, that a 
letter which contained fo many notorious untruths deferved not the leaft anfwer j others 
were of anotha* opinion. Whilft they were thus debating the matter, letters were 
brought to the council, written by Lieutenant-colonel Haus, from St. Antonio, that 
he was ready to attack the rebels of Pojuka the next day, not without hepbs of good 
fuccetii, fo that the council, confidering of what moment the event of this afUon was to 
their sfiairs, refolved to adjotim the fs^ debate dll the r^xt dayt when they hoped to 
know the tffue of the whole ^terprize. 


The 
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The «8A of June Mudieron arrived \^th his two companies in the Recdf, from the 
lll^oas, whore it wi|1refoIved to difpofe his own company in Qttia(}iieregular fort, ^ 
whidi, as a place of great confeqfuiSnce, he was made commander*in<i<^irf; the other of 
Captafo William Lambert was |)iit in the fort Eraeftus. 

By hjHiers from Paul Linge, governor of Parayba, dated the 25th of June, we re- 
ceived advice that the inhabitants thereabouts ofi^red to give him freih aflurance of their 
fidelity, by taking a new oath of allegiance, and that he did not obferve the leaft motion 
towards an infurredtion. 

Jacob Daffine, mafter of the fiigar-mill Supapema, who had been abroad with a good 
party, made his report to the council, that he had been at feveral fiigar-mills, where he 
had met with about two hundred of the enemy’s troops divided into divers fmall bodies, 
compofed of Portuguefe, mulats, and negroes, under the command of Amador de 
Araouje, Antonio de Crailo, one Taborda, and Henry Dias. 

'Phe 29th of June, by fpecial commiffion from the council, Balthafar Vander Voer- 
den examined Antohio d’Oliveira, concerning the defign of the Portuguefe formed 
againit our government. He declared, that about the beginning of this prefent June, 
being then at the houfe of Sebaftian de Karvalho, together with Francifco d’Oliveira, 
Bemardin Karvalho, and the before-mentioned Sebaftian de Karvelld, a certain 
Portuguefe very well known to them all, delivered to him a letter, direded to 
all the perfons there prefent, with another piece qf writing unfealed, which he 
began to fead; but finding the contents to be, that the under-written perfons 
promifed to be, and declare themfelves faithful fubjeds of the King of Portugal, and 
that John Fernandes Vieira, Francifco Beringel, Antonio de Sylva, and feveral more, 
whQfc names he would not look upon, had figried the fame, he returned the faid 
writing, and refufed to fubfcribe the fame, telling his fon at the fame time, You ought 
rather t9 fuffer your hand to be cut off, than fign this paper j” and fo went his way im¬ 
mediately, ho\*'>^y one of all there prefent having fubfcribed their names at tliat time : 
he protefted he knew not the hand-writing. After a more ferious confideration, he 
thought it requifite to make a difeovery of it, which he did accordingly within two days 
after to Matthew Reex, defiring him to give an account of it to the great council; he 
declared further, that the faid writing was figned by above one hundred cf the in¬ 
habitants. 

The 30th of June, one Digos Lopes Leyte, who was not long ago taken prifonerby 
the Brazilians, was examined by Mr. Bulleftraet, Dortmont, and fome other military 
officers. His confeflion was, that at the firft beginning of the defign of the Psrtuguem 
againft this ftate, they had fent a letter to the governor of the Bahia, Antonio 'I'elles 
de Sylva, to crave alliftance from him, which if he refufed, they wou‘d feek for aid 
in Spain j and jf they did not fucceed there, they would rather furrender themfelves to 
the Turks, than endure any longer the ill-treatment they* met with from the Hollanders^ 
That neverthelefs he had heard many dire imprecations made againft John Fernandes 
Vieira; that he deferved no lefs than the gallows, he having nufed this rebpllion for 
no other end, than thereby to free himfelf from the vaft debts he owed to the company. 

The fame day it was agreed to fend abroad a party of twelve foldiers ^nd eight Bra¬ 
zilians, to fetch a good quantity of farinha from St. Lawrence, who were put to die 
rout near that place, fo that very few efcaped. At the fame time the council received , 
the unweloome news, that forae of the inhabitants of Iguarafu had taken up arms 
againft them. ’ , . 

In the beginning fof. July. Jt was refolved to draw the fortifications of Maurice’s 
Town into a narrower compms, and to add a new line with a. breaft-work. This tadk 

was 
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was pearforitied by the negroes belonging to^e inhabitants of Maurice’s Towirand the 
Recraf, unda- the conduft of Vice-Admiral Lichthart, who toofci||Sare to have the 
perfe^led, according to the model drawn by the engineer. 

The fame day advice was brought that John Lawrence Frances and John Dias Leyte, 
inhabitants of Iguarafu, made it their bufinefe to incite the inhabitants to aniinfurrec- 
tion. Captain Sluyter fent alfo wal'd from Tamarika, that about eighty men, and 
one hundred and ten women and children, all Brazilians of the villages of St. Michael 
and Naflau, were come into that ifland for fhelter^ and that the Brazilians of Otta 
intended to do the like. The magiftrates and chief Eortuguefe of Goyana, gave the 
council freih aflurances of thiffir fidelity, provided they might, 'in cafe of ncceffity, be 
allowed to retire into the faid ifland, which was granted, and thanks given them’for 
their loyalty. The magiftrates of Iguarafu advifed, that Vieira had caufed a declara¬ 
tion to be affixed in the fugar-mills of Gonfalvo Novo de Lira, which they had ordered 
to be tom down, and fent a copy of it to the council, afluring them, that they would 
take all poflible care to keep the inhabitants thereabouts under obedience, though they 
found fome of them much inclined to revolt. 

At the fame time Fernandes Vale was examined by Mr. Vander Voerde and Mr. Bas; 
he declared, that having received a letter from Sebaftian de Karvalho, to meet him the 
next morning upon the hills Garapes, becaufe he had fomething to communicate to 
him, concerning no lefs than tbeir eftates, lives, and honour; he, without mentioning 
any thing of it to his wife or brother, went thither on horfeback, accompanied only 
by a boy ; notwithftanding he happened at that time to be afflifted with the gravel; 
there he met Sebaftian Karvalho, with one boy only, who told him, that he having 
received a letter, with another writing, containing a projeft of an infurredtion tp Iw 
undertaken againft the government, he thought it abfolutely neceflfary to give notice 
thereof to the great council; anil that he defired him to write a letter accordingly to 
the council; he being pretty well verfed in the Dutch tongue. Tlivt-vVaie afked him, 
whether any body befides himfelf knew of the matter; unto which he anfwercd, that 
his brother Bernardin did ; whofe opinion was likewife to difclofe it to the council; 
hereupon they returning each to their refpedive homes. Vale writ a letter in Portuguefe, 
purfuant> to the inftruttions he had received from Karvalho, for whom the faid lejtter 
was left to perufe in a baker’s houfe, on a public fair-day for the fale of negroes; after 
which he had fent the faid letter inclofed in another, to Dr. Merkado, defiring him to 
fee the fame carefully difpatched to the great council, without mentioning the con¬ 
tents thereof. 

The great council receiving frequent intelligence that the Portuguefe from the Bahia 
intaided to fend a fleet to the afliftance of the rebels, it was refolved to fend orders to 
the four Ihips, the Amfterdam, the Blackmore, the North Holland, and Groningen, 
^hen at anchor near the Red I^d, in order to their return to Holland, to return forth¬ 
with to theReceif, the government ftanding in great need of their alfiftance, to prevent 
the conjunction of the forces from the Bahia with the rebels. 'I’hey received alfo letters 
from Lieutenant-colonel Haus, dated at Pojuka the a6th of June, afluring them that 
he had granted pafles to alxive two hundred perfons that were returned to their 
duty; that ttyo or three of the ring-leaders, excepted in the laft pardon, fued for the 
lame favour, and that he had caufed one Francko Godinho, one of the chief of the 
rebels, taken by his people, to be hanged on the gallows he had ereCled himVelf} that 
Amador d’Araouje being gone from thence with a hundred and fifiy men to the Vergea, 
to join ^ivith Vieira, he expeifted their orders whether he ihould fJrlow him, he looking 
upon it as a foiat to draw him from thence. He ftHier told them,' that with the 
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Braailians and that wives and children, ^ was above five hundred ftfong; and that 
imlefs they were foon fupplied with provifions from the Receif, they fhouH confume 
all the cattle thereabouts. 

The great council fent an anfwer the fame mght tojLieutenant-colonel H^us, requiring 
him to grant free pardon to all who (hould defire it, not excepting the ringleaders 
themfelves, thereby .0 weakem Amador d’Araouje and his ^party. That with wh^ 
force.s he could fpare in Pojuka (aftel- ^ifficient provifion made for the defence of the 
garrifons, according to their own difcretion), he Ihould march to the Receif, in o|^er 
to attack Viera, where' they ne^ not fear but to be able to fubfifl: upon what the faid 
Vieira had laid up for the ufe of the expefted fuccours of the Bahia, and the cattle 
beibnging to the rebels. 

But whilft Lieutenant-colonel Haus was employed in fecuring Pojuka againft their 
attempts, thofe of the Vergea flrengthened themfelves with all pofliblc diligence; to 
iurther wliich, John Fernandes Viera and Antonio Kavalkanti, who ftyled themfelves 
the heads of this wir, did not only affix their declarations round about Maurice’s 
Town, and in Iguarafii, inciting the inhabitants to rebellion, by promifing them con- 
fiderable fuccours from the Bahia, but their parties alfo, which they fent frequently 
abroad, forced thofe of the open fountry to take up arms, killing fuch as refufed. 
The fame was praftifed by Amador d’Araouje in Pojuca; fo that, what with provifions, 
what with thfeats and force, ihey got together a confiderable body in the Vergea, we 
being not irt a capacity to prevent it, becaufe what forces we had were fti Pojuka. 

But judging it abfolutely for our intereft to flop as much as poffible thefe proceed¬ 
ings, it was rcfolved to arm foine of the lufty young fellows with firelocks, which they 
were furniffied withal by the citizens (there being none in magazines), and to join with 
them a detatchraent of the garrifon, befides a hundred Brazilians, that were lately 
arrived pnder Peter Potti. * 

Purluant^'tO- refolution, Captain John Blaar received orders to put himfelf at the 
head of '^ree hundred men, with whom he was to march with all imaginable fecrecy 
from the R*eceif, and by lying in ambufh near the paffes, to endeavour to intercept 
fome of the enemy’s troops, not queilioning but that out of the prifoners they fhould 
be able to learn where Vieira was ported with his main body, and of what.rtrength 
both he and die fuccours from Bahia was re'puted to be among them. He had ftrid 
orders not to molert any of the inhabitants who were not in arms, but to proteQ: them 
and their eftates, and to receive thofe who fought for mercy, and bring them into 
the Receif. Orders were alfo fent to Lieutenant-colonel Haus to march ypth what 
forces could poffibly be fpareri out of the garrifons thefouth, to the Vergea, in order 
to join with Captain Blaar, and endeavour to attack the heads of the r«'oeIs, which, 
if they could oijce put to the rout, might be a means to quencli the whole fire of rebel¬ 
lion, and to reftore peace to the Dutch Brazil. .< • 

The firft of July it was debated in council, whether all fuch perfons as were ful? 
pefted to have a hand in the confpiracy, ought not to be excepted in the pardon, or 
whether it Ihould be granted to all that defired it without exception. The* lafl was 
refolved upon as conducing mort to the quieting the fubjefts minds. 

T^ ad in the evening,, the council reedved advice from Captain Ltaar, that he 
was ported at Mangioppe, with an intention to attack the enemy, wherever he met 
them. * • 

The 3d he mirch^ to Iguarafu. 

The 4th,, they rdteived^^ers from Lieutenaut-cdionel Haus, from St.,^tomo, 
importing that after having wk a garrifon in Pojuka under Lieutenant Flemming, and 
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one hundred Brazilians in St. Antonio, he #es ready to march to . the fugar>mili Vetho» 
and from thence to Moribeca, where he would expeft their further orders. 

At the fame time the inhabitants of Goyana having fortified themfelves in a certsun 
houfe, belonging to Liflry their chief manftrate, they defired the council to fumilh 
them with fprty mufquets, for the ufe of luch among' them as were unprovided with 
arms. Their requeft was granted, and pofitive orders fent at the fame time to Servaes 
Karpentier, to take this opportunity to difarm all the Portuguefe, either by fair or foul 
moans; to effeft which, he Ihould keep the Dutch together in a body as much as 
poffibly he could; his anfwer was, “ he would ehdeayouir to difarm the PortUguefe 
by fair m^ns, he wanting power to do it by force.” ‘ Befides which, he gave notice 
in his letter dated the nth of July, that every thing remained quiet hitherto in Goy¬ 
ana, but that the Brazilians, (contrary to his exprefs orders) claiming a prerogative 
to be commanded by none but their own officers, purfuant to a decree of the council 
of Nineteen, had, in their paffage to Tamarika, plundered feveral of the Portuguefe 
inhabitants. 

Moft of the rebellious Portuguefe had left their wives and children in their houfes 
and mills, which, as it tended to their no fmall conveniency, fo fome of the falthfvl 
Portuguefe inhabitants did propofe on the 3d of July to the great council, w'hether it 
would not be for our intereft to oblige thofe wives and children to quit their houfes and 
mills, and to fend them after their, huibands. 

Several reaftins were alledged for it: 

1. Becaufe the rebels being encumbered with their families, muft of neceffity make 
greater confumption of farinha, and other provifipns, which would oblige them the 
fooner to alter their meafures, and to change their places. 

2. That thereby they would be much difheartened, for fear of a vigorous attack. 

3. That they would not be able to march or to change their camp fo conveniently 

as beforP, or to lurk in uninhabitable places. -r 

4. That by the removal of thefe women, who ferved them ai'lpies by the help 
of their negroes, we fiiould take away all opportunity from them, to be„ informed of 
our defigns. 

All which reafons being well weighed, the following proclamation was publiflied: 


yf Proclamation for the Removal of the Rebels' Wives and Children. 

“ Tl^ great council of Braidl, by the authority of the States-General of the United 
Provinces, His Highnefs the Prince of Orange, and the Weft India company, make 
known unto every body, that whereas many of thofe who have fided with the three 
head rebels, John Fernandes Vieira, Antonio Kavalkanti, and Amador d’Araouje, 
againft this ftate, have left behind them their wives, children, and families, which hitherto 
' continue in their former dwelling-places j we do by thefe prefents ftriflly command all the 
wives and children, whether male or female, whole huibands and fathers are engaged ^’'rh 
the rebels, to leave their refpedive houfes within fix days after the publication 
proclamation; and to repair to their refpedive huibands and fathers, or elfe tq’ 
the penalties due to rebels ; it being our refolution not to take the fame into o, 
tedion ; nay, to take away our fafe-miards from all fuch of our fubjefis as 
found to harbour or conceal thefe before-faid wives, children, and their effed^®^ 
the huibands and fathers of thefe wives and children lhall, within the limite^^» ^f 
fix return to their dweljing-places, and fue for patd^ to t% counciF. ‘ Vergea 
. , Tluis, decreed in the affembly of the great councillllBrazil. “ 

About 
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About this time near one thoufand Brazilians, among whom were three hundred 
and fixty-nine men, the reft women and • children^ being retired tp the ifle Tamarika, 
to fhelter themfelves againft the rebellious Pprtuguefe, Mr. Dormont, counfellor of the 
finances, was fent thither in thp beginning of July, *as fupreme dirc^or of the territory 
of Iguarafu, to fecur- : that ifland which was4)f fp great confequ^tce to the ftate, in our 
intereft, , • 

The 5th of Jfily, a proclamation was iffued againft the three chief rebels, John Fer¬ 
nandes Vieira, Antonio Kav^alkanti, and Amador d’Araouje, declaring their lives *ahd 
eftates to be forfeited, oii'ering a reward for the apprehending of them, as follows; 


A Proclamation for apprehending the three head Rebels. 

“ The great council ol Brazil, by authority of the States-Gcncral of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, His Highnefs the Prince of Orange, and the Welt-India company, fend greet¬ 
ing. Be it known all, that whereas we are fully fatisfied that John FernandevS 
Vieira, Antonio Kavalkanti, and Amador d’ Araouje, letting afide their allegiance, 
have a confidcrable time ago entered into a confpiracy againft the ftate, fending their 
letters throughout feveral Fregcfies of our jurifdiflion, to excite our fubjefts to a revolt; 
that they have gathered and ftill are gathering forces to maintain their treacherous 
defigns againft this ftate, forcing our I’aithful fubjefts to join with them, threatening 
with death fuch as refufed to enter into thivS rebellion ; nay, having caufed feveral, as 
well Hollanders as Brazilians, to be murdered upon that fcorc. That they have affixed 
and publilhed declarations in feveral places, tending to the difquieting and diftiirbing 
the minds of the fubjecls of this ftate, with the nanie and title of governors of this war, 
(whereas they ought to have ft vied themfelves faithlefs traitors) covering their villainous 
defigns under the name of the Divine Majefty, befides many other mifdcmeanors, 
■w'hereKy*tiibr^taA'Cj^rendertHl themfelves guilty of high treafon. It is for thefe reafons 
that we f'^ought it our duty to declare the above-named John Fernandes Vieira, Antonio 
Kavalkanti, .and Amador d’ Araouje, and by thefe prefents do declare them enemi® 
of this Hate, difturbers of the public peace and our good fubjetfts, rebels and traitors 
againft their lawful magillrates ; and to have forfeited all their privileges, righti, lives, 
and eftates; and as fuch, w'e grant not only free leave to every one to apprehend or 
to kill the laid John Fernandes Vieira, Antonio Kavalkanti, and Amador d’Araouje, 
but alio pronrife a reward of one thoufand Charles’s gilders, to iuch or fuch perfons 
as fhall do fo fignal a piece of fervice to the company,'as to apprehend either Of thofe 
perfons, fo as they may be brought to juftice ; and the like reward to any perfon who 
ftiaft kill either of the faid f 1 uitors, befides his pardon for any ofl'ence he in..y have com- 
rnitted before ; and if he be a flave, his liberty, together with the rew'ard. We alfo 
ftriftly commanS by thefe prefents, all tht* inhabitants df this ftate, of what quality, 
degree or hation foever, that they Ihall not prefume to affill tl-e faid rebels with arms, 
provifions, money, men and ammunition, or harbour, conceal, or advife them in any 
refpefl, or keep the lead: correfpondence with them, under pain of being declared 
traitors, and to be punilhed as fuch with the utmoft rigour,” &c. 

Whilft the great council were thus endeavouring to quench the flame of rebellion, 
they received freqpent intelligence, that befides the fuccours already come to the rebels 
from the B^ia by land, by way of Rio St. Francifeo, they expedled a confidcrable 
fleet from thfnce; it sas refolved to fgnd once more fome deputies to the governor 
Antonio Telles da S|R^a, to reprefent to him that Kamaron and Henry Dip being 
under his jurifdiilion, • their eflifering in an hoftile' manner into the Dutch Brazil, could 
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n<jt be interpreted otherwife than a breach of i'he truce concluded betwixt the king of 
Portugal and Their High and Mightinelfes the States-Genei-al. 

The perfons pitched upon for this' fiurpoie were Balthafar Vander Voerde, counfellor 
of the court of jullicc, and Dirk Van Hoogftraten, then commander-in-chief to the 
Cape of St. j\u'Hn, wtjo being looked uppn at that time as a very loyal perfon, was 
fent for the 4th of July, leaving Bareiit yan Tichlenborgh, to coniiiiand in his abfence. 
Francis Kyrnen Springaoplfe was appointed their fecretary, and CJerfard Dirk Tact, 
Alexander Sylve, and Jacol) Swearts to attend them as gentlentieii. 

Their inflfuftions were, to lay open to the govcaaior.the true reafpn and occafion of 
this infurreftion, and the ring-leaders thereof, who would never have dared to attempt 
it \yithout the hopes of fuccours, which were fent them by land through Rio 8t. I'Yan- 
eifeo; they were to feajch into his intentions as near as pollibly they could, and to de- 
fire him to recal Kamaron and Henry Dias with their troops out of the Dutch Brazil, 
and to punifli them according to their delerts. If they found the governor not inclined 
to give them due fatisfadlion, by recalling thofe troops cither by'public proclamation, 
or fending fomc perl()n of authority to In'ing them back, or by giving them fome other 
real demonftrations of his finccrc intention before their departure, tliey were to protell 
to, and to declare themfelves innocent of all t!ic damages, murders, and rajiines as well 
againll the Hollanders, as Portuguefc and Brazilians, already committed or to be com¬ 
mitted by thofe. forces. They were to declare to the governor, that they would look 
ypon it as an open breach of peace anil ad of holfility, of which they mult give an ac¬ 
count to their mailers, who, without quellion, would know how' to make themfelves 
amends for tlie damages fuftained; and to protefl once more, that the Dutch declared 
themfelves innocent of all the miferi'es which muft enfuc from their raking up arms for 
their owti defence, after their fo reafonable rcquefl had been rejeded. 

Accor(lingly they fet fail the 9th of July 1645, from the Rcccif, in the fliip caUed the 
Roebuck, and coming to an anchor the 17th in the Bahia, were, jjsjuht- Trame of the 
governor Antonio Telles da Sylva, complimented aboard their fhips by feveral Portu¬ 
guefc gentlemen, from whom they afked leave to come afhore, having federal matters 
of moment to propofe to him in the name of the great council of Brazil. 

The flext day being the i8th of July, about noon. Lieutenant-colonel Andrew Vidal, 
and Captain Pedro Kavalkanti, with fome other officers, came in a brigantine to fetch 
them to the palace; where, after the firfl compliments, they delivered their credentials, 
telling the governor, that out of thofe he would underfland that they were fent to treat 
with hitfi of certain points, wbicli they were ready to propofe, either now or whenever 
he fhould be clifpofed to receive than. The governor, after the ufual return of com- 
pliiftents and perufai of the credentials, told them, that lie was ready to hear them 
whenever they pleafed ; whereupon they propofed. 

That fome Portuguefc fubjeds of Their High and Mightinefles the States-General of 
the United Provinces, have entered into a cabal, in order to take up arms and attack 
Pernambuko j to effedt which, they have by certain letters folicited their fellow-lubjeds, 
to enter into a rebellion, and provided themfelves with arms, in hopes of fuccoius from 
abroad. That in the beginning of May, Kamaron and Henry Dias with their Brazili¬ 
ans and negroes, and fome Portuguefc, being on their march in an hollile manner to 
Pernambuko; John Fernandes Vieira, Antonio Kavalkanti, and Amador d’Araoujc, 
with other Portuguefc their accomplices, had no fooner notice of their coming, but they 
abfeonded from their houfes, gathered what fqrces they could;, fonfe by* iorce, fome 
otherwife, publilhed their dedaratious, llyling themfelves goverrifc; of this war for the 
public liberty; all which they undertook upon hopes of Being backed by foreign troops. 

That 
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That through God’s mercy theit mafters did not want power to prote<ft their fiiith’ul 
fubjefts, and to punilli the rebels according to their deferts: but as thef could not l .ii- 
prehend what it was that could induce th^fe foreign troops to alter their teisritories in 
time of peace, in order to aid their rebellious fufejefts againifl them, fo they were at a 
Hand how to deal vith them. That the great council as well as all the reft 'of the 
inhabitants, being roo well acquainted with His Excellency’s extraftion, exquiTite kftow- 
ledge in ftate-affairs, and the good neighbourly correfpondcncy he had always cultivated 
with our government, th. a to harbour the leaft thought that he fliould give the leaft 
encouragement to anv of his fubjefts, to aid rebellious fubjcfts againft their fovereigns: 
that they were fenfible he would ufe all polllble means to prevent it. It was for this 
reafon that tiiey were fent by the great council to give His Excellency notice of the 
hoflilities committed by Kamaron and Henry Dias, defiring that he would be pleafed 
not only to command them not to aflift the rebels with their troops, but alfo to retire 
out of Pernambuko and the other captainlhips under the Dutch jurifdiction; that fo the 
rebels being difappointed <if their alliftance, might be fooner reduced to their former 
obedience, and our fubjects enjoy the benefit of the truces ftipulaied betwixt His prefent 
Majefty of Portugal, Don John IV. and Their High and MightincOes the States-Gcneral. 
All which, the great council of Brazil highly recommended to His Excellency’s confi- 
deraiion, in a letter which w'as then delivered by the deputies to the governor, which is 
as follows; • • 


y} l.ittcr fro?n the Great Council to the Governor of the Bahia. 

f It Is fudicientiy known to Your Excellency with what ftrtftnefs the truce betwixt 
His M iefty of Portugal and the High and Mighty,the States-Gencral of the United 
Provinces, has been oblerved in all its circuniftances by the inhabitants of ithe Dutch 
Brazil, <;ven acevrding to the conftitiition of thofe of the Bahia and other places, who 
have .u 'ate pailed through our captainfhips; neither have wc ever received the leaft 
coinplaintif upon that account, either from the King your mafter, or from Your Excel¬ 
lency; all which gave us fufFicient reafon to believe that you would not in the leaft 
confent that your fubjects fliould attempt fUiy thing contrary to the faid truce. And 
though fome of the Portuguefe inhabitants, iubjefts of the flates, laying afide their al¬ 
legiance, have taken up arms and are rifeii in rebellion againft this ftatc, as foon as Ka- 
inaron and Henry Dias at the head of their Brazilians anci negroes, bcTides fpme Portu¬ 
guefe, did without licence or the leaft encouragement from us, enter our 'territories, 
contrary to the law of nations, and joining with’ the rebels exerciied pen ho^ilities 
againlf our fubjeds, not like foldiers, but robbers and thieves; yet can we not be per- 
fuaded that thple troops fliould have made this attempt by order or confent of His Ma¬ 
jefty of Portugal or Your Excellency, aguinft us your confederates. 

Thanks be to God, we do not want means to bring our revolted fubjeds to reafon, 
and to deftroy thofe foreign troops; but to flicw to all the world how ready we are to 
fulfil the reiterated command of our mafters, to maintain inviolably the truce betwixt 
His Majefty and them ; and to remove all finifter interpretations which • ight be made 
in foreign courts upon this-head, as alfo to give fufficient opportunity to‘His Maji fly of 
Portugal and Y®ur Excellency, to convince the world that you have neither confented* 
to nor abetted this confpiracy; we in the name of Their High and MightinefTes the 
States-General,’HisJdighnefs the Prince of Orange, and the governors of the Weft-India 
company, have fent%Ir. Balthafar Van Voerden, counfellor of the court of juflice, and 
Dirk Hoogftraet, cbminander-in-chief on the Cape of St. Auftin, as our deputies to you, 
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with full* power to “propofe thcfc^points to you, to defiro you forthwith to recall the 
faid ^maron, Henry Dias, and other Iraders, with their troops, within a limited time 
out*of our territories, .either by public proclamation, or fuch other means as Your Ex¬ 
cellency lhall think'moll forcible or ^Dxpedient, and to punifh them according to their 
deferts; and iE they refi^jfe >19 obey, to declare them open enemies of Ilis Majefty j it 
being HtiptolTible for us to conceive, how due fatisfaftion can be given without it to ’I'hcir 
High and Mightinelfes, to tlie Prince of t)range,« and the Weft-India cofnpany, which 
neverthelefs we ought and do expect from Your Excellency. 

■ “ (Subl'cribed) Your Excellency’s well-meaning friends, 

“ (On the fide Hood) 1 Ii:\iiy4-I A.MKL, 

A, Van liULLHSTKATKy; 

“ From the Ueceif, P. J. Bas, 

July 7, 1640. ' J. Van Wamikck, 

and 

IlioNiiV i)K MiicmniON.” 

The governor gave immediate anfwer to the deputies propofitions, that he was fo far 
from fending any fuccours to the rebels, that he had-not had the leal! knowledge of it. 
That the Brazilians and negroes were difbanded by Ilis Majefty’s order, and that thefe 
as well as the Postuguefe among them, that were come to the aflitlance of the rebels, 
could be in no great numbers, confiding (as he lupppfed) in I'orne vagabonds, br others, 
who having committed mifdeineanors in the Bahia, had taken this opportunity'to Ihcl- 
ter themfclves, and Hee froitt punifluncnr, as it frequently happened that fuch-like per- 
fons did come to the Bahia from Peru'ambuko, which neverthelels had given him not 
the lead ftifpicion of the council’s |lncerity. He told them that he was extremely glad 
to underltapd the good confidence their mafters repofed in him, of maintaining die truce 
concluded betwixt His Majefty of Portugal and I’heir High and MighpiielVes the States- 
General, afluring them that he never lliould be prevailed upon to act contrary to it, for 
fear of hazarding his life. And that if he had any fuch intention, he did* not want 
means to attempt it by the afiillnnce of the Brazilians. But that he had never had any 
thoughts that way, notwithftanding he had been provoked to it by the Dutch, who fince 
the truce had taken a Portuguefe Ihip and carried it to the 1^-eceif, which by the bravery 
of the Portuguefe was delivered f rom the Hollanders, and they and the fhip brought to 
the Bahia; the Dutch mariners being difmiffed without any punifiiment. He told them 
further, th’it he was not infenfible what an opinion tlu'ir mailers entertained of his fince- 
rity; and that he had reafon to believb, that they had at tin's time as they had done be¬ 
fore, fent their depun’er chiefly to feel his pulfe, to inquire into his ftrength, and to dive 
into his defigns. That however, lie would communicate the letter fo hiq council, and 
give them a fpeedy anfwer, in order to their return home, purfuant to the requelt of 
their mafters. Then the governor arifing from his feat, the deputies took their leave 
and returned aboard. 

The igth, in the morning, they were fent for alhore by a lieutenant, and brought 
to the houfe ol Lieutenant-colonel Pedro Korea de Gama, where they dined in com¬ 
pany of Andrew Vidal and Paulo de Kuuha. Towards the- evening they were again 
»':onduded to the palace, where the fecretary defirdd them to tarry a minute, becaufe 
His Excellency was bufy with clofing his letters *, after fome ftay, they were iR^oduced 
to the governor, who told them, that he had tmderftood the cni^ents of the letter, 
which he found altogether agredUble to the propofitions made to him the day before by 
way of mouth by them, which confifted chiefly in tw'O points. 


Firft, 
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Firft, the good opinion their mafters of his linccre intention, 'in maintainitig a 
good Gorrefpondency with them, in order to maintain the truce betwixt His Majefty and 
the States-General, and the confidence they had of his not being concerned in the re¬ 
bellion, either by encouraging^or aflSfting die farael Wherefore he defired they would 
continue in the fame f .ntiments, bccaufe he never had anade the leaft infradion of the 
faid truce, neither ever thought of any thing like it, nor fuff'ered any of his fubjeds to 
aft contrary to it; notwithftanding, faid he, the Hollanders have broke the > lame in 
feveral refpefts, viz. in their expeditions againft Angola, St.Thomas, ;md Marinho j 
by the plundering of Fedro Ckelar Mines, who had been baldly ufed during his impri- 
fonment, not like a man of quality, being forced to Ihelrer hiinfelf among the woods 
aflbr his efcape. They had alfo taken a Porruguefe lhij> in his own harbour. Neither 
did the inliabitants of Pernambuko want reafons of complaint, as well as the other cap- 
fainlliips; he had underllood our ol’ feveral letters from thence, how the Jews were 
alwavs bufy in forging accufatious againft them, which were taken for truth ; and when 
the Portuguefc had'thereupon abfeonded thcmfelves out of fear, the Tapoyers, or 
mountaineers, were armed againft them ; among the reft, they had caufed a poor her- 
"mit to be hanged, 'i'hc great council had always |;iven him iuflicient proofs of their 
fufpicion, in the laft embafly, being intended to no other purpoli; (as Captain Hoogftra- 
ten could teftify) than to dive into hisj defigns and Itrengih. 'I’hus it was reported and 
believed, that Andrew Vidal and Paulo Kunha, with feyeral other oflicqrs, werefent by 
iiim into Pdrnambuko, though they faw them here before their ('yes. 

Upon the fecond point, concerning the troops faid to be lent to Pernambuko, he 
gave for anfwer, that they muft be fome Brazilians and negroes lately dilbanded, who 
were of little account, as we were fenfible ourfelves: that if a lew Porluguefe were 
mnong them, they mull be fuppofed to be criminals who were lied from juftice; 
that he was not unwilling to call them back by proclamation, but feared that Jie llvniU 
he but ilenderly obipyed, by a fort of people w'ho could not be kept in obedience with¬ 
in his ow: iurifdiftiotf. That to fatisfy our requeft, and to remove all reafons of com¬ 
plaint, he iiitended to fend his deputies lliortly to Pernambuko ; all which he had more 
clearly exprelfed in his letter to the great council, wherewith he would, according to 
the requeft of our mafters, difpatch us with all imaginable fpecd. 

The deputies replied, that tlieir mafters hatl never entertained any fufpicion of His 
Excellency, neither had they given any orders to dive into his defigns ; but always had 
a favourable opinion of his linn adherence to the truce, as might be evidenced by 
Mr. Andrew Vidal, who, during his ftay with theai, had liberty to go where ht? pleafed, 
without any attendance but his own. That what he objected concerning the accufa- 
tions of the Jews was of lu moment, the fame being never hearkened to, the intended 
infurreftion being difeovered by perfons of unqueltionable credit. 'I’hat John Fernan¬ 
des Vieira, Antonio Kavalkanti, and others their adherents, had always been protefted 
againft any falfe accufations, and had free accefs to all the couid'ellors of the court of 
juftice, and thofe of other colonics, as well as the chiefeft among the Dutch, lb that 
they had no reafon to abfeond out of fear for the Tapoyers, who never were intended 
to be*empIoyed againft them. That they did not know of any hermit tlw as hanged 
by them, but remembered, that in an engagement with Amador d’Araouje, fuch a one 
was Ihot by the Brazilians as he was ringing the bell to give the alarm. 

They fdrther told him, that though they had no orders to treat with His Excellency 
upon any other jJoiius than thofe that concern the rebellion, they could eafily make it 
out before all the wo^d, .that Angola, and the other places, were conquered accord¬ 
ing to the rules of war, without the leaft infraftion of the truce, it having been ex- 
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prefsly ftipulated, that the war fhould contirfue in thofe parts till the fame was pub- 
lilhed there. The Brazilians, negroes, and 'Portuguefe, were come in confiderable 
numbers into our territories, not like difbanded foldiers, but well armed, and their 
coming was not unexpefted, but w«;ll-known to the rebels; but the council was not fo 
much concerned for their number, as to be fatisfied dhder whofe authority they had 
taken up arms againft them, that they might deal with them accordingly. But 
however it was, they defired His Kxcellency ty believe, that their mailers would be 
extremely glad to underlland his good inclinations, that thereby the eflufion of hu¬ 
man blood might be faved; intreating him to fend hjs .cleputfcs forthwith with the 
necclfary inftrudlions. ' * 

The governor promifed to fend his deputies foon after their return to Pernambuko, 
telling them, ihat as he thought himfclf locure of the good neighbourly correfpoiulency 
of their mailers, fo he was refolved to continue in the fame on his fide. What he 
had propQfcd for the reil, had been only by way of difeourfe, not with an intention to 
enter into a difpute concerning the legality or illegality of it; though it appeared very 
odd to him, that they Ihould affill his mailer at home, and at the lame time wage war 
with him in other parts, under pretence that the peace was not publifhed there; and' 
what had palled with Pedro Ctefar de Mines was g thing not jultiliable in his under- 
llanding. 

After the ufual compliments,^ he arofe from his feat, telling them, that he would 
fend the letter ifirecled to the council to them aboard the next day, ;md fo our deputies 
returned aboard their Ihip. The 20th, in the nmrning, the fecretary of the 'governor 
came aboard our vellel, with the governor’s letter to the council, which he delivered 
* to the deputies, requelling in his raa'ller’s name, to fend him a tranllaiion of tlie letter 
from the council to the governor out of the Dutch into the Portuguefc, fubferibed with 
their,own hands; which they did, and having delivered the fame to tlie fecretary, he 
took his feave and returned alliore. 

Our people fet fail the fame day about noon from the Bahia to n;rnambuko, where 
they arrived the 28th in the afternoon before the Receif, and gave an account the fame 
day of their ncgociation to the great council, unto whom they alfo delivered the letter 
written by Antonio Telles de Sylva, and directed to them. 'I’he contents of v/hich are¬ 
as follows:— 


The Governor's i.etier to the Council. 

• 

“ Mr. Balthafar Vander Voerden, counfellor ol juftice, and Claptain Dirk Van Hoog- 
llraten, commander-in-chief on the Cape of St. Aullin, Your Lordlhips’ deputies, have 
delivered your letter to me, in which you arc pletifed to give me notice of the revolt of 
fome of your fubjects againft you. I received this news as I ought to ilo, and Ihould 
not have been able to receive it without the greatell furprife and difcompofurC of mind, 
if I had not been alTured in my confcience, that Your Lordfliips did not in the leali 
imagine that this infurrecb’on could derive its fourcc from our government; and,' 
though I could upon this occafion enter upon a long recital of the proceedings of my 
government, jtending, from its beginning till now, to a fufficient juftification in the eyes 
of all the world, and of the greatell kings and princes of Chriftendom, that the laid 
good correfpondency has been maintained as ftridly on our fide, as the fame,i« promifed 
in Your Lordlhips’ letter : but rather than give the leali occafion of vlifgull or differ¬ 
ence, by enlarging myfelf upon thofe heads, in which your fubjefts have exprefely and 
manifeftly violated the truce concluded and ratified betwixt the King my mailer, and 
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the States-General of the United Provinces, I will facrificc the fame to the intereft of 
our common neighbourhood, rather rluut to enter upon a particular account of thofe 
mifcarriages in the expedition of Angola, at a time, when the States-Gener^l did affift 
the crown of Portugal with their naval force, when our ambafiadors refiding in the 
Rcceif were told, tha; thefe troops were not intended to be employed againil" any of 
Ilis Majefty’s harbours, but in thc'Weft Indies, though at the fame time they were 
embarked for the conqueft of Ango’la. The fame may be laid of the taking of 
tlie iile of St. Thoina.n, arut_ the city of Luy de Mapanha, and the feizing of a Por- 
tuguefe fliip upon our coall,* loaden with fugar from Spiritu Sando. 'I’he com- 
niillary Greening was difpatched hither, under a pretext of buying of farinha, but 
in i-lled to found my inclinations, as he himfelf confclfes, when he lays in a certain 
lettc r ol his, “ I was fent thither with this commilfion, but rather to feel his pulfc and 
try his friendlhip, than that we were in want.” 'i'he unfaithful dealings of the di- 
reclors ol Angola ie the capitulation with the governor Pedro Caefar de Mines; the 
ralmg of uur fort Araval in Bengs); the bafe treatment put upon the faid governor, 
.being a perftm of quality, and a general of His Majefty’s, arc matters altogether 
mconfilu'jit witli the rules of war, nay, witli humanity itfelf, and contrary to the 
pradice not only of the more civilized nations of luirope, but alfo the barbarians 
themf'lves. .01 the fame ftamp was the tinfwer given by your council to our ambaf- 
fador, whu urging a ceflation of arms in the kingdom’of Angola, wa 5 anfwered, that 
the fame, had no dependency on our jurifdidion, quite contrary to the fmeero iuien- 
tioiis always obierved by me in all lutr tranfadions with you ; for no fooncr did Your 
LorJlhips make complaints to me againft one Gaplain Auguitino Condago and one j 
DG'iiiingo de Rocha, who having carried away a barge with fugar, had brought her 
into tlie uarbour of our city, I fent back the laid vellel immediately, and put the cap¬ 
tain lit nrifon till he was fent over to Hi.-- Majelty. And that time being Informed, 
that tw(. f'!diets li eug under my jurifdidion, wht'fe names were John de Ciarnpos and 
Domingo »h'nio Sigifmundo, had committed fonre iufolencies in your captainlhip of 
Pernambuk’o. 1 caufed them to be iianged immediately, looking upon it as a duty 
not to be blif])enled with by me, for the maintaining of our mutual good correl- 
pondency ■, all ihel'e before-mentioned iufradions having never been able to make me 
forgetfu! of the reiterated orders r>f His Majefly, viz. to improve the clTcds of the 
peace and alliances made betwixt him and the Stafcs-Ceiieral, to our both fides fatisfac- 
tion: 1 muff at the lame time confefs, that looking upon inyfelf as albldier, (q).tllrafted 
from the conlidcration c'f the interclf of the llate, qnd the duty of a I'ubjcd) 1 thought 
I ought not to take tamelv fa many alfronts, and to let flip fo many lir pportunities 
of doing nryfelf jullice ; much bey<.)nd what can be fuppol'cd to arife from the conjunc¬ 
tion of a few unarmed Poriuguefc, a few difeontented negroes, and fome rebels, whofe 
protediou caiim-r, as 1 laid before, come in any competitio.i with the fevera! oppor¬ 
tunities and provocations palled by on our fuie before, for the common interelf; and 
’ that confequeiitly our government cannot as much as be conceived to be the hidden 
cauls of lliis rebellion,'^ as Your Lordlliips themfelves are pleafed to conf-fs; neither 
would I have entered upon a recital of thofe particularities, if 1 had not th^.^ught mylelf 
obliged both in duty and aflection, to give this liitisfavdion to you. To’ give you the 
true accc^mt of the abfence (T Henry Dias, you mull know, that one night he left 
his guard m Riq Real, and palTcd over to your fide; Don Antonio Philippo Kamaron, 
captain of the BriMcilians, being fent aftii him, and.not returning, I judged that 
they were gone towards Mocambo, to attack the Palmairas of Rio St.Francilco, which 
made me (to avoid all fufpicion of being concerned in any thing that might tend to the 
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breach of peace) fent two Jefuits to perfuade them to return, but in vain, they refufing 
to obey, either for fear of punifliment, or that they were already engaged with the 
rebels* (as J. now am apt to believe ,jhey were), fo that 1 have heard nothing from them 
fince, except what I have underftood out of Your LorvUhip’s letter. The Portuguefe 
under your jurifdiftion have font to ‘me the reafons which moved them to this in- 
furredlion, imploring my affiftance, as fubjefts of'the King my mafter.4 they told me, 
that they flood in fear of being facrificed to the fury of four thoufand Tapoyers, fent 
for that purpofe from Rio Grande; to avoid which, and dreading Your Lordfhips’ 
anger, awakened againll them by the falfe accufations of the Jei/s (the moft perfidious 
and irreconcileable enemies of Chriflendom), had rather chofen to expofe themfelves to a 
miferable flight, leaving behind them their wives and children, than to indure the 
hardlhips of a tedious imprifonment. I could fcarce have imagined, that you could 
' be fo far milled by the fiftions of a people fo much defpifed by all other nations, as 
to be perfuaded by them, that certain perfons were fent from hence into your terri¬ 
tories, who have been feen here by your deputies. And though I am apt to perfuade 
myfelf, that fomc of the Portuguefe would, as the cafe now Hands, be glad to embrace, 
our protedion, it being much more natural to be opprelfed by one’s own King or 
Prince, than by foreigners: yet when I ferioully refled upon Your Lordfhips’ pro- 
pofals made by your deputies, viz. to oblige Captain Kamaron and Henry Dias to 
return to the Bahia, and to ufe ill other proper means to bring the revolted.Portuguefe 
to reafoii; when, I fay, 1 ferioully refled upon the public calamities on one fide, and 
how deflitute I am of fuitable means at prefent to fatisfy your defires, 1 cannot but be 
infinitely concerned thereat; being -fenfible that thefe captains will not be brought 
over by perfuafions; an'd wanting means to reduce them to obedience, who have now 
fettled themfelves at fo great a diflance among the woods and forefts. But as I am 
ready to tonform myfelf in all refjjeds to Your Lordfhips’ defires, to convince you 
of the fincerity of the Portuguefe nation, which is fuch, that no-Ef portunity, though^, 
never fo great, of promoting their own interefl, does ever Hand in competition with 
what they think they owe to their confederates : 1 am willing to take upon me the 
office of .a mediator, in order to endeavour to appeafe thefe troubles by my authority ; 
for which end I intend to fend to you with all poffible fpeed, certain perfons of known 
ability, with fufficient inflrudions and power, to the rebellious to return to their 
duty ; which, if they decline, fuch meafures may be taken as will force them to it; 
which, I hope, may ferve as the moft elfedual means to reftore tranquillity to your 
dominions, and to cultivate the good opinion and correfpondency betwixt us; which 
I wilh God Almighty will be pleafed to continue betwixt thefe two nations, by a perpe¬ 
tual tie of amity. 

“ Bahia, July 19, 1645. (Signed) Antonio Teele-s de Sylva.” 

Mr. Hoogftraten at the fame time gave a fecret verbal account to the great council, 
that foon'after their arrival there, Andrew Vidal, Captain Paulo Kunha, and John de 
Soufa came to them, the lafl of whom fat himfelf down near -him (Mr. Hoogftraten), 
inquiring fecretly after his uncle Philip Pays Batetto, whether he was among the 
mutineers; to whom he gave for anfwer, that he was ftilF in his mill. After*which, 

* the table-cloth being laid, Soufa was invited to flay at dinner with them, which he re- 
fufed} becaufe, as he faid, he was upon the guard: before dinner was elided Soufa 
came back, and after the tab)e-cloth was taken away, invited Mr. Hoogftraten and 
Kunha to fmoke a pipe with him in a back room, whither th^ went, but were followed 
by the fecretary, Mr. Springapple. As they paffed through a gallery, Paulo de Kunha 
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took SprJngnpple a little on one fiJe ; ‘and in the meanwhile, Soufa tol l IToOgflraten 
with a loud voice, that he was furpiircd to hear that his uncle Philip I'ays had not 
fiJcd with the reft: unto wliich Hoo vllratcn ai^wered, “ That he thqpght!»l)e did 
very wdlely to keep liimfelf quiet, becauie it was. likely to turn to no good account.” 
“That is your opinion,” replied Soul'a, “but have a little patiuice; and becaufe I 
know you to have always been a fi 4 encl to the Portuguefe, 1 can allure you it will turn 
to a confidcrable account. And it is upon this fcore, I ailvifc you, like a friend, to 
provide for your own' fafcly; and your family. You may refl alTured, that if you will 
engage to do a piece ef good fervice to the King my maftcr, and to the governor, you 
fliall want neither money, fugar-mills, places, nor preferments.” Mr. Hoogflraten, 
appearing fomewhat difeompofed at this difcourle, told him, “ That though he w'as not 
unwilling to do the King and governor w'hat fcrvice he could, he did not know what 
lort of iervieg, lie meant.” Unto which Soufa replied, “ I am fure you are able to do 
good fervice to the King.” “ But then,” fays Hoogllratcn, “ you uutft tell me how. 
“ That 1 will,” anfwerod Soufa; “ are you not governor on fh.o cape of St.Auflin?” 
Unto which Mr. HoogiLraten faid, “ Yes, I am.” “ I’hen,” replied Soufa, “ all that is 
required of you, is, to furrender the faid fort, W'ith all i's W()rl;s, into the King’s 
hands, that we may land our men thereabouts: if you will promile to do it, you fhall 
have a very ample reward, and be made commandcr-in-chief of our forces,” Mr. Hoog- 
Araten ga\ie for anfwer, “ that thefe were things of I'uch a nature, as were not con- 
fiAcnt with Ins oath and lionour.” I'heir difeourfe being interrupted at that time by 
the coming of another perfon into tlie gallery, John Soufa and Paulo Kunha went out 
another way. Mr. Iloogllratcn told his fecretary, Mr. Springapple, with a difcom-* 
pofed look, “ What is the meaning of thefe dogs, do tliey take me for a traitor?” 
JIc was going on to fay more, when Soufa and Kunlfii returning into the gallery, took 
him afrde, and told him, “ That he might be fure every thing lliould be performed 
^that had been pro.zitd him ; that if he w-anted any money, he fliould have it imme¬ 
diately ; and for the reA, they would introduce him alone to the governor, to receive 
the confirmation of it from his owm mouth.” Mr. UoogAraten replied, “ What you 
dbfire is not in my pow'cr to perform, if I would never i'o fain ; bccaufe I am.promifed 
to have a commiflion of major immediately after my return, and then 1 ftiall certainly 
be employed in another place.” During this parley, Mr. Vander Voerde entered the 
gallery in company with Mr. Andrew Vidal, who entertained him all the while the 
others were talking together, till HoogAraten, taking his opportunity as they were 
walking together, whifpered Mr. Vander Voerde jn the car, “ I w'ifh I was well rid 
of them, to talk a little wii’.i you in private, for I know not w'hat their Jefign is; 1 
am afraid they will either kill or detain me here,” Mr. Vander Voerde would willing¬ 
ly haVe made a reply, but could not, by reafbn Soufa and Kunha, and Pedro Korea 
de Gama.(the lall of which underAood Dutch), were fo near ta, in ; fo that he thought 
it the fafeA way to diffemble, and to pretend as if they had been talking <ibout fome 
• indifferent matter. Mr, HoogAraten then told Soufa, that he had a great mind to pay 
a vifit to Donna Catherine de Melo, mother-in-law of Philip Pays Soula; ’ ' anfwercd 
him, th^t he would aik the governor, who having given his confent, lloogltraten went 
thither^rd with Soufa, and at his going out of the gallery, whifpered Vander Voerde 
again in the car, “ They have catched a mackerel, for I intend to a6: the hypocrite to 
the life.” *As they were walking along the Areet to Madam de Melo’s houfe, Soufa 
and Kunha repeated their former difeourfe, endeavousing to encourage Mr. Hoog¬ 
Araten, by hopes and promifes of great reward, both from the King and governor, with 
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whom they faid he fliould confer in private concerning the point in hand, and that in ' 
the follguing raaniier. 

After ihcir return from Madam df Melo’s, to the houfe of Pedro Korea de Gama, 
where Vander Voerde expcded their coming, Kunha" was to go privately to the 
governor, to agree with him, that when Mr. Vapder Voerde, Hoogftraten, Soufa, and 
Kunha, Ihould come to fpcak with him, he fhould By his fecretary dcfxre them to ftay 
a little while. In the meanwhile, Soufa was to afk Mr. Hoogftraten to take a glafs of 
wine with him, and under that pretence bring him to the chamber of the confeffor of 
the governor, where they w'ere to have this private interview." Accordingly, Paulo 
de Kunha went tO; the governor, whilft Hoogftraten an 4 Soufa were returning J:o 
Piedro Com dc Gama’s houfe; when Soufa entertaineef^im with nothing elfe, but 
the jnobability of fuccccding in their enterprife againft the Dutch Brazil, telling him, 
that the governor ftayed only for the coming of Salvador Korrea de Saa and Benevides, 
who were expedfed with gallons from Rio Janeiro, befides fome other fliips; and 
that tw'enty-five hundred men were defigned for this expedition, befides thofe already 
in arms in Pernambuko, who w'ere to be fent from the Bahia, and to be landed on the. 
Cape of St.Auftin; “ this is,” faid Soufa, “ the governor’s requeft to you.” 

Scarce were they returned to the houfe of Piedro Korrea de Gama, when Andrew 
Vidal came and.told them, that the governor was ready to receive them ; ftythey went to 
the palace, where they were no fooner come within the anti-chamber, but the-governor’s 
fecretary came to defire them to tarry a little, the governor being bufy with clofing 
fome letters. So, w'hilft fome Portuguefe were entertaining Mr. Vander Voerde near 
the window, fays Soufa to Mr. Hoogftraten, “ Come, fhall you and I take a glafs of 
wine in the meanwhile "Which Mr. Springapplc, the 1 ‘ecretary of the embsfiTy, 
underftanding, told him, that he would go al-ng with them ; but Paulo de Kunha, and 
fome other Portuguefe, taking him afide, kept him in difeourfe, whilft Miv Hoogftraten 
was conducted by Soufa into the confeftor’s chamber. - , 

Witliin a few minutes after, the governor, Antonio Telles de Sylva, entering the 
room, faluted Mr. Hoogftraten very courteoufly, and fetting himfelf in a chair near 
him, ordered the chamber to be locked, nobody being prefent befides thcmfelvcs, btit 
Soufa. The governor then told Mr. Hoogftraten, that he had always taken a particular 
notice of his charadter, of his being a friend to the Portuguefe, that he hoped he 
would continue in the fame opinion, and would not refufe the offer made him by Don 
John de'Soufa, in the King’s and his name; their intention being not to enter into a 
war with the Dutch, but only to repoffefs themfelves of what of right belonged to the 
prefent King of I’ortugal, Don John TV. and that if Count Maurice of Naffau had 
ftayed any longer in this country, he himfelf would have been inftrumental in bringing 
this matter about. Mr. Hoogftraten anfwered the governor, that he fhhuld be'^laid to 
underft:and_ what it was he could ferve him in. “ You have,” fays he, " underftood 
that from Mr. Soufa, and I dofirc you to turn abfolute Portuguefe.” Mr. Hoogftraten 
told him it was beyond his power, becaufe immediately after his return, he fhould be* 
provided with a major’s commiflion, and confequently not be employed in the fame 
place : unto •which the governor replied, “ You need not queftion any place qj honour 
or profit among us, but it will perhaps not be convenient to difeourfe together upon 
this point at prefent, for fear Mr. Vander Voerde fhould fiifped us: buj; I intend to 
fend two ambafladors (of which Mr. Paulo de Kunha is to be one)*to your govern¬ 
ment, who fhall be empowered to treat with you further upon this account. And,” 
fays he, giving his hand to Mr. Hoogftraten, “ reft affured, in the name of the King 
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my mailer, that whatever Mr. Paulo delCunha lhall promife you, will be punt5lually 
obferved and performed.” ' 

Then the governor took his leave, telling him that he would not detain him any 
longer, for fear of creating a fufpicion in his cglleague, and fo retired into his own 
apartment. But Mr Hoogftriten and John de Soufa were no fooner returned from 
thence, but the g(,'. ernor lent for the laid Mr. Hoogftraten and his colleague Mr. Van- 
der Voerde, to confer with them,' epneerning their propofals, made in the name of 
the council of the Dutch Brazil: as they were walking thither, Mr. John de Soufa 
told again to Mr. HooglLraten^ with a low voice, “ And why are you obliged to accept 
of the major’s commiifion ? It is an eafy matter for you to tell them, that you would 
rather continue governor of the place where you now are; and be fatisfied, that when 
you come among us, that ;^u will not want any employment fitiFor a good foldier as 
you arc.” Mr. Hoogftraten being not a little moved with this dil'courfe, was more 
delirous to get aboard their veffel, as foon as pofllblc he might, to get an opportunity 
of communicating the whole matter to Mr. Vander Voerde; which he did accordingly, 
as foon as they were entered the cabin, the door of which he ordered to be locked 
* immediately. 

In the meanwhile, viz. the 5th pf July, it was debated in the council of the Dutch 
Brazil, whether, for the fecurity of the country, they lliould not w'ant the afliilance of 
the Tapoyei's, under their King, John Duwy, dwelling in Rio Grande; who for that 
purpofe had gathered a good body near Kunhau, e|pecially fmee the Portuguefe com¬ 
mitted all manner of barbarities againft the Dutch, and, had fummoned the barbarians 
called Rondelas, from the Bahia. 

But conlidering the devaftations which muft* needs enfue upon the march of thofe 
barbart'us people in the Hat country, it was thought convenient not to come to any 
certain refolution upon this point, until they had adfifed with Lieutenant-colonel Haus, 
to whom a letter was difpatched immediately upon that account. * 

' On t; ' 7th of July, the faid Mr. Haus feiit word to the council, that he intended to 
march the. fame day from Moribeca, and after being joined with Captain John Blaar, 
to attack the enemy at St. Lawrence; but by another letter of the 16th, written by 
Captain Blaar, they were informed that the rebels continued very ftrong at St. Law¬ 
rence, expeding a certain reinforcement ffom the Matta, where t'ley had forced the 
people to take up arms for them ; delirmg a fuccour of fifty men, to drive them from 
thence. Hereupon the council difpatched meft’engers both to Blaar and Haus, ordering 
'them to join their troops, and to rout the rebels near St. Lawrence, on which, in a great 
meafure depended the prefervation of the Dutch Brazil. 

The 7th of the fame m.^atth the council received alfo a letter from Lii atenant Flem¬ 
ming dated at Pojuka, in which he advertifed them, that he had received ^certain 
intelugcnce, ^hat Kamaron tras marching againft him, and that two companies were 
already *come to the fugar-mill of Pikdora. Hereupon ord.'rs were fent him, that if 
he found himfclf not in a condition to keep the monaftery for want of proyifions, he 
Ihould, at the approach of Karamon’s troops, retire to St. Antonio, the better to make 
head againft the enemy. The fame day Enlign Hartftein marched with 1 detachment 
of ninety foldiers and thirty. Brazilians, of the garrifon of the Receif an^ Itamarika, to 
Ajama and Jegoaribi, in quell of the rebels, but meeting with none, returned about 
noon, ahd the fame evening direfted his march towards Haus. ’ 

The 8th of July, the council having received advice from Haus that they intended 
the fame day to march from the fugar-mill of St.John Fernando Vieira to attack the 
rebels of St.Lawreftce, if they would abide his coming, it was refolved to fend as 
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many forces as poffibly tljey could fpare to his relief, confidering that the preferva* 
tiop of the whole Dutch Brazil depended on the fuccefs of this expedition ; and accord¬ 
ingly two companies of foot, of Mucheron and Blaar, were ordered to march thither, 
not queftioning but that before their arrival Haus would be joined by Captain John 
Blaar; and in cfl'eft the next following day they received advice from Mr. Haus, that 
he wUvS ready to join with the faid Blaar. . ‘ 

I’he loth of July the council gave an account^ by letters to Haus, what intelligence 
they had received concerning the pofhire of affairs in St. Antonio and Pojuka, with orders 
to fend as many iirelock.s and Brazilians as he could polTlbly fpare’to their relief, to keep 
the paflage from St. Antonio to Pojuka and Serinham open j wuhout which, all com¬ 
munication betwixt^them and the Reccif would b#rcut offlw the enemy. Two letters 
of John Fernandes Vieira and Antonio Kavalkanti were the fame day read in council, in 
which they complained of the feverity of the two laft proclamations, but were not thought 
fit to be anfwered *, efpccially fuicc Amador d’Araouje had about the fame time retired 
from the pafs of Pinderama. * 

Two days before, viz. that the council had received letters from Mr.Hoek, dated the 
25th of June, at Rio Grande, intimating that hitherto there had not happened any com- * 
motions in thofe parts; that, however, he had difarmed the Portuguefe, and that the 
Tapoyers appeared to be well inclined to the government. Orders were font him to cul¬ 
tivate a good underftanding with, the Tapoyers, for which purpofe they feht fome pre- 
fents to John Duw'y, their King, and that the council approved his difarming' the Portu¬ 
guefe. On the fame day Fatfrer Imanuel, Lewis Bras, Imamiel Ferdinand de Ba, Kaf- 
par de Mendoza, Furtado, and Jeronymo de Rocha, all Portuguefe inhabitants of the 
Dutch Brazil, delivered their petition to the council, requelting that the time of fix 
days, appointed by the laft proejamation for the wives and children of the revolted 
Portuguefe to leave the country, being expired, they might be allowed to flay in their 
habitations at leafl till tlje ways, which at that time were rendered unpaffable by the 
overflowing of the rivers, w-erc fomewhat mended. But confideriffg*that the Portugu(*fe 
rebels forced the inhabitants by threats and other unufual methods to take up arms 
againft the government, their requeft was not granted. 

The 13th of July, the council were advertifed by letters from Haus, dated the 12lh, 
that he had paffed the river Kapivaribi, and marching through the Matta to the fugar- 
mills of Arnao d’Ollanda, had met wdth lour hundred rebels, who at the approach of his 
troops were fled to Moribera, with the lofs of fome of their men, from whence they - 
might, without any oppofition, march to the Matta of Brazil, and that he W'as ready to 
march direffly to St. Lawrence, whifre he would expefl; the further orders of the coun¬ 
cil. 'I’hey immediately difpatched their orders to him to purfue and rout the flying 
rebels*with all poflible fpeed before they could make head again, which done, heAould 
fix his head-quarters in luch a place where he was fure he might be fupplied wim pro- 
vifions out of the adjacent country ; their magazines being fo exhaufled, as not to be in 
a condition to fupply his troops. Haus had already in fome meafure taken effectual care . 
of this point, having in the meanwhile fent a reinforcement of one hundred foot, and a 
company of Brazilians, under the command of Captain Tallo, to Mr. Ley, governor of 
Moribeca and St. Antonio. The council alfo ordered tf>e governor of the Cape of 
St. Auguttin to ftrengthen the fort with pallifadoes ; and at the fame time received ad¬ 
vice from Mr. Ley from St. Antonio, that the rebels under Amador d’Ardouje and 
Pedro Mariiiha Falkao, had pofted themfelves within fight of them, id the new fugar- 
mill, but as foon as he received'the expefted fuccours, he did not queflion to chafe t&m 

13 from 
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from thence, Amador d’Araouje having jn vain attempted to/orce thofe of Pojuka, to 
take up arms agalnft the government. ' , 

He received alfo intelligence from Mr. Carpentier out of Goyana, that» things re¬ 
mained in quiet there as yet: l?ut whilft Hans was bufy in making head agaiull the 
rebels in the Vergea, i^etro Marinho Falkao havjng declared himfelf head of the rebels 
of Pojuka, had gathered abod.y fuffi^ient to block up the garrifon of St. Antonio, who 
had no other lupplies of provifion, Lftit what they received from the circumjacent 
country ; fo that the couioil being fenfiblc of the danger, font immediate orders to 
Haus, to haften to the relief of that place ; who, accordingly direded his march the 
fame night to the fiigar-mill of Lewis Bras, leaving Captiin Wiltfchut with a com¬ 
pany of foldiers, and all th^j, Tick, beliind at St. J.awrcnce. f. 

The council received alfo advice by letters from Paul de I.inge, dated the rath of 
July at Parayba, that things were as yet quiet thereabouts, but that with much ado he 
had hitherto kept the Brazilians, inhabiting the villages, from plundering the Portu- 
giiefe inhabitants, who were extremely did’atisfied, becaufe Ibmc of the Brazilians and 
jj’apoyers, that had done them confiderable mifehief, were difeharged out of ciiflody. 
They ordered him to take all pofiible care to keep both the Brazilians and Dutch in¬ 
habitants, who were both for plundering the Portuguefe, from doing any mifehief to 
them ; for vihich reafon the council fent the following proclamation to be publiflied 
there: 

« 

A Proclamation. 

“ We the members of the great council, having received frequent complaints, that 
many of the faithful inhabitants of the country, who lately have taken a new oath of 
allegianc'' to the government, are plundered and robbed by the foldiers and volunteers; 
and being refolved to maintain them in the pofTcflion \if their eftates and goods, have 
for that reafon granted them fafeguards, and taken them into our peculiar prbteftion ; 
do hereliy forbid ah oar officers and foldiers, as well as the other inhabitants under our 
jurifdidion, Au attempt to plunder any of the inhabitants, provided with fuch fafeguards, 
or to indamage them any otherwife, either in their goods or perfons, upon pain of 
corporal [junilliment.” 

The 15th of July in the evening, the council was advertifed by Mr. Ley, that the 
rebels had killed fome foldiers of the garrifon of St. Antonio, that were fent abroad to 
fetch fome cattle from the fugar-mill Gurapou, and had fo clofely blocked up the 
place, tliat no provifion could be brought thither; and as they were not provided with 
necellaries for above a few days longer, they were in the utmoft danger (T being loft. 
Lieutenant-colonel Haus being expefted the fame evening with his troops at St. Law- 
rence^rders w^ere difpatchcd thitlier for him go to either ”i perfon, or at leaft to fend as 
many ablg foldiers as he could bring together, under the command of Captain John 
Blaar, to the relief of St. Antonio, the council being of opinion, that the fafety of the 
■ Cape of St. Auftin, and of all the fouthern provinces, depended on the prefeevation of 
this place; for which reafon, they alfo ordered Captain Falho, who was expefled 
about the fame time with a company of foldiers, and as many Brazilians . Moribeca, 
to mar^i direftly to Sr. Antonio, and to ftay there till further orders; .of all which 
they fent advice to Mr. Ley, and Mr. Heck. Huus having, purfuant to thefe orders, 
direfted nfe raai;ch to St. Antonio (notwithftanding the wearinefs of his foldiers, 
tired by a tedious march), Pedro Marinho Falkao had no foop^r notice of his 
approach, but he raijfed the blockade of St. Antonio, 'and with his body of rebels 

gathered 
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gathered out of the three diftrifts of St. Ant9nio, Pojuca, and Moribeca, to the,num. 
ber of fix hundred, joined with the rebels in the Vergea of Moribeca, 

The 17di of July, the council w ere advertifed by Haus ip a letter dated at Moribeca', 
that having received a nielEge frote Mr. Ley and Mr..Heck out of St, Antonio, with 
advice, that in Puerto de Gallinas two boats with ammunition were landed by Pedrb' 
de Kunha, he had fent thither Captain John Blaaf, and Enfign Hartftein, with a good 
body of his ableft foldiers atid Brazilians, he himfclf not being in a condition to fojlow 
with the reft, difabled by their late marches; for which reafon he had put them into ’ 
quarters of refreihment in Moribeca, where he would -ejtped ^hcir further orders, as 
not judging his prefence ncccfl'ary at the Reccif, now the enemies were fled before 


' Orders were thereupon difpatchcd to liirn the council the 19th of July, to keep 
his head-quarters in Moribeca, the better to kecji a watchful eye over the rebels that 
were retired into the woods; and to be the nearer at hand to fuccour either St. An¬ 
tonio or Pojuka, for which Moribeca lay very convenient; but if* the enemy fhould be¬ 
come too llrong for him, he fhould retreat towards tiie Rcceif. Advice alfo w'as fent 
him that Amador d’Araouje, Pedro Marinho Falkao, John Pais, and Kabral, were, 
with the rebels they had gathered in St. Antontio ^nd Pojukh,^piarched the day before 
in the morning from D’Ingenio Moreno Gardo, to join their troops with thofe of John 
Fernandes Vieira. 


The council likewife recced feveral letters from John Hoek, Rudolph Baro, and 
James Rabbi, dated the 51!^ 6th, and 7th of July, concerning the prefent ftate of 
affairs in Rio Grande, and that they being threatened with an invafion by Kamaronoh 
the fouth-fide, and by the Brazilians of Siara and Maranhaon from the north, .they 
had difarmed all the Portuguefa and laid up their arms in the forts of Keulen. They 
had alfoj by the advice of King John Duwy, taken into cuftody a certain Portuguefe 
called Antonio Vetallo, with his fon, being accufed by the fiud K ing. Duwv of having had 
a hand in the murther committed upon the Dutch in Siara, and in the confpiracy of the 
rebels. They further complained of the ill pradices of the Portuguefe,’ who fought 
by all pieans poflible to opprej^ the Dutch thereabouts; adding withal, that King 
Duwy was ready with his Tapoyers to fall upon the Portuguefe, as foon as he recfiveJ 
orders for that purpofe, which had made many of the Portuguefe fly out of Parayba. 

About the fame time, near one thoufand Brazilians, viz. three hundred and fixty 
nine mpn, the reft women and children, being fled for fhelter into the ifle of Ita- ^ 
marika, where they wdre maintained out of the magazines, it was refolved the 21ft ’ 
of July by the council, to fend tJiither Mr. Liftry, to take effefliual care to eafe the 
company of that burthen, that they might be engaged to provide theinfelves out of 
their refpeftive Aldeas. Things were as yet quiet about that time in Itgmarika^oyana 
and Parayba, by the good conduct of Mr. Paul Vander Linge, governor of the 
For as foon as the fire of rebellion began to break out in the Vergea, Pojuka, and 
in Olinda, the council being advertifed that they ought to keep a watchful eye oves 
thofe of Parayba, where feveral were fufpected of being confeious of the defign, they 
fent the 13th of July Paul de Linge, one of the affeflbrs in the court of juftice thither, 
with an ample commiflion, to endeavour to keep the inhfibitants in obedienci, and to 
aft for that purpofe, as he fhould find it moft conducive to the public fecurity^. He was 
no fooncr arrived there, but he made it his chief care to provide the Ibrts With fufficient 
garrifons, ammtinition, and provifions, which he took from the fliips then lying in the 
road, behind the Red Land: he further took care to fecure all the fufpefted perfons. 
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and fuifamoned the reft to take a new oath of allegiance to the government, which 
they did accordingly. ^ 

The council uled the fame precaution in the diftrifl: of Pojuka, in the Vergea, 
.Garaflu, and Goyan;', whei%*they obliged fuch bf the'^inhabitants as had not left 
their dwelling-places o take a new oath of obedience. But the late fuccours fent 
thither from the Bahia fruftratedall.thefe endeavours. 

On the 24th of July, Mr. Ley came with credentials from St. Antonio to the council, 
unto whom he made the fojlowing propofitions. 

I . That wherfeas fesrcral yo*ung and able men, living near St. Antonio, had not 
lifted themfelves purfuant to the proclamation iffued for that purpofe, they dcfired 
orders might be fent for ail thofe living in the jurifdidfion of Maurice’s Town ^d 
St. Antonio in the open country, to be obliged to take up arms for the defence of^^e 
country. 

II. To oblige all fucH young men as were not able to ferve as volunteers, at their 
own charge, to lift themfelves for foldiers, and to inftrud them in martial difci- 

• pline. 

III. That perhaps it might not be unadvifeable to draw the garrifon out of Porto 
Calvo, to appear the‘ more formidable in the field. 

IV. To divide our land-forces into two bodies, the better to maintain themfelves 
in the open country; whereas now, upon the leaft motion of the enemy, our whole 
force was obliged to follow them ; and that the garrifon of St. Antonio fhould be 
reinforced with fuch a number, as to be able to fend abroad a good party, for the 
conveniency of fetching the neceffary provifions out of the country. 

’After mature deliberation, the council was of opinion as to the 

I ft. I'hat the young inhabitants of St. Antonio, Pc^uka, and Moribeca, ought not to 
be forced to ferve in the ^rt St. Antonio. . • 

cd. T’lat they Vv^tild empower Mr. Ley and Heck to take as many of the young men 
as voluntarjiiy olfored themfelves into the fcrvice for four months, at nine gilders per 
month, and one month’s advance-money. 

3d. 'fhey were abfolutely againft the leaving of the fort Porto Calvo, but that it 
ought to be defended to the utmoft. • 

4th. What concerned the dividing of their land-forces in two bodies, they would advife 
with Colonel Haus, but they approved of the propofcJ reinforcement of the garrifon of 
St. Antonio, for reafons by them allcdged. 

Lieutenant Hans Vogel, by his letters dated the i8th and 27^1 of July, at Sefegippo del 
Rey, advifcd the council, 'hat he had fent a detachment towards Kamarm, who could 
not g|t fight either of any Portuguefe or Bra;<ilians, but that they had taken a fingle 
Portuguefe, \0ho was charged with letters to be carried to Rio St. Francifco. He told 
them that Kamaron with fome troops was marched througl Rio St. Francifco into the 
captainfliipof Seregippo del Rey; and that three or fourfmallvelfels or caravans, with fome 
troops under the command of Andrew Vidal, were failed from the Bahia to Maranhaon 
and Siara. He likewifc fent the letters found upon the faid Portuguefe to the council, 
by which it appeared that the firft foundation of this rev olt had been lai ■ ,imong thofe 
of the Bahia, or, at leaft, 'that they had been made privy to it, and that they had pro¬ 
vided thtfe fuccours ; for, among others, there was a hntcr Irom the bilhop of that, 

S lace, to a certain friar of the Receif, in which he told him, that he hoped to be with 
im before long; whereupon the fifcal was ordered to examine the matter, in order ta 
find out the bottom of this correfpondency betwixt thefe two clergymen. 
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In the meanwhil© the Tapoyere of Rio Gr^de, (according to Mr. Lbge’s ktter of 
the 19th of Jul)^) had murdered thirty-five Portuguefe in the fugar^mills of Kunha, 
who being of the nuinber of thofe that^^d furrendered their arms, purfuant to the pro¬ 
clamation, this caufed ftiiHl terrer among the reft of the Portuguefe thereabouts, and 
efpecially in Parayba, wlljere they left their habitations; fo that, it being to be feared 
they would aflbeiate with the rebels, under pretence of fclf-defencc, Mr. I.inge defired 
a reinforcement of foldiers to keep the 'TapoyerS in awe. Tlie council therel'pre com¬ 
manded Mr. Aftelkn and Captain William Lanfbert, with his company of foot, befides 
twenty fuzileers, and a detachment of fifty men out of the garrifon»of Parayba and 
Ri« Grande, to take care of the Tapoyers, and to conduct them to the Receif; Jacob 
■R^bi their-commander was ordered to ^arch along with them, and Rudolph Baroaj)- 
pOTted to provide them quarters upon the road. 

*Haus having by this time fufficiently*refrelhed his troops, writ a letter, dated the firft 
of Auguft, to the council, in which he defired their orders to%o in quell of the rebels, 
and to atta«k them before they could be reinforced with their expeclcd fuccours; 
which being granted him, he attacked them in D’Ingenio of Balthazar Moreno, with fuch 
fuccefs, that he beat them from place to place,'till on the 3d of Augull they retired to 
their intrenchment upon a high deep hill, acceffible only in oheplace. Notwithftand- 
ing which, he, relying upon the bravery of his foldiers, and hoping thereby to put an 
end to the war, attacked them vigoroufly in this advantageous pod ; but the rebels 
being fuperior to him both in number and in the llrength of their camp, his forces w'ere 
repulfed with the lofs of one hundred men (fome fay five hundred), among whom w^as,^ 
Captain Lor. After this defeat, Hajis, being fenfible that the enemy expected daily a 
frelh reinforcement from the Bahia, retired to the Receif, where he knew his troops 
were abfblutely neceflary for the defence of the place. 

On the firft of Augull, Gonfalvo Kabral de Kaldos was by the court of jullicc con¬ 
demned to death, having, at the inlligation of John Fernandes ^yrui ra. undertaken to 
head the rebels in thfe captainlhip of Goyana. The fame fate attended one Thomas Pais, 
an inhabitant of Tienpio, who had endeavoured to raife fome troops for the laid John ^ 
Fernandes Vieira. The fame day the great council received advice out of Serinham, 
(the letters being fent privately in the nighi-time in a fmall boat-down the rivei- to the 
fea-fide,) that the rebels began to be very numerous thereabouts, tliat they were mailers 
of the river, had llaved all the boats, and plundered D’Ingenio Formofa, w’here they 
carried away the negroes, and killed the bealls belonging to the Dutch, but fpared 
thofe of the Portuguefe. The council being fenfible that nothing but force would be 
able to reduce thefe rebels to their duty, and that they were from time to time rein¬ 
forced from the Bahia, whereas the Dutch troops diminilhed daily, they refolved the 
•firll of Augull to fend Mr. Balthafar Vander Voerde, counfellor of jullicc*, to Holland, 
to reprefent to the council of Nineteen there the true Hate of the affairs of the Dutci|> 
Brazil, and^ to folicit prompt fuccours. Accordingly the faid Mr. Vander Voerde 
having taken his leave of the council, fet fail the next day with the reft of the lliips that • 
• layicady to fail for Holland, being inftru£led with fufficient power and credemials fmin 
the-council, as follows: 

Mr. Vander Voerden fent with a Credential into Hollands 

“ Molt nobk, honourable, and moll prudent Lords, 

“ Notwithftanding the rebels make not the leaft ufe of the royal authority, but center 
th<?ir revolt with the cloak of godly liberty, we were always of opinion that this rebel¬ 
lion 
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lion of our Portuguefe inhabitants has not only beai undertaken wilh the confent of, the 
King of Portugal, or at leaft of his governor of the Bahia, but alfo ericourage^ and fo. 
niented by his authority and conduft: forho\Sr can it be foppofed*that Karaaron, Henry 
Dias, and the other ilng-leadeVs, fhould have dared to attempt to attack us by force of 
arms without his approbation ? It was Ilkewift our conftarit opinion, confidering the 
prefertt unfettlod ftate of Portugal, *an(i the alliance betwixt that King and the ftates of 
Holland againft Spain, that he would be fore never to acknowledge the txanfadions of 
the heads of the rebellion, the foccours fent them, to have been done by his au¬ 
thority, left the breach of faith and all its ill confequences might be one time or other 
laid at his door, till he thought hinifelf fore fo the endre conqueft of the Dutch Brazil. 
Our guefs has' fmce proved more than too true; for Antonio Telles de la S)|jra, 
governor of the Bahia, (as is evident from his a^ifwer to our letters here inclofed) dewes 
to have had the leaft knowledge, much lefs any hand, in the contrivance or condudl of 
this confpiracy; laying the blame of this inforredlion upon their ring-leaders, who re- 
fufed to obey his orders, and offering to fend certain commillioners to appeafe the fury 
• of the rebels ; and in cafe they foouI(| refufe to comply, to force them by the King’s 
authority to lay down their arms. ,But how little agreeable this offer of putting an end 
to this rebellion, is to'bis real intention, is apparent out of the report made by Mr. Van- 
der Voerde “and Captain Dieterick Hoogftraten, under-written by their own hands; 
in which you will find thefe exprefs words of the governor: ‘ That tfte Brazilians and 
negroes were difbanded by His Majefty of Portugal’s pardcular order.’ The abftrads 
*Sof the feveral inclofed letters fent from the Bahia, and taken from the raeffenger by our 
forces in Seregippo, will put it beyond all doubt,* that feveral inhabitants of the Bahia, 
and among them the bifhop himfelf, had already in May laft feme knowledge of the in¬ 
tentions of John Fej-nandes V ieira, and his accompHc&s; add to this, the depofitions of 
Captain Dieterick Hoogftraten, fobferibed by himfelf, concerning the propofilions made 
to him u’ private, wuftfthewas managing the company’s bufinefs there, in the quality of 
one of ^fpr, deputies ; which as it direftly contradids the governor’s anfwer to us, fo it 
' unravels the whole fecret of his real intentions. And forafmuch as all thefe things are 
fufficient forewarnings to us, that the rebels will be conftantly fopplied from the Bahia, 
whereas we on the contrary muft expeft to bfe weakened more and more in every refpeff, 
we judged it abfolutely neceffary and requifite for the fervice of our ftate, to fend to you 
the members of the council of Nineteen, Mr. Balthafar Vander Voerde, counfellor in 
our court of juftice, to give you a verbal account of the deplorable ftate of our affairs 
here in a more ample manner than the fame may be expreffed in writing, not queftion- 
ing, but Your Lordfhips will thereby be encouraged to fend us a fpeedy and fufficient 
foccour, to re-eftablifh our affairs here, and to deliver your faithful fobjefts from the 
imminent datrger that threatens no lefs than the ruin and lofs of their lives and eftates, 
defirbg you to give a favourable reception to the laid Mr. Balthafar Vander 
Voerde. 

Receif, the ad of Aug. 1645*” 

Immediately after the departure of the two before-mentioned envoy§, Mr. Vander 
Voerde, and Cappiin Hoogftraten out of the Bahia, being the 20th of July, the go¬ 
vernor, Antonio Telles de Sylva, ordered all the fea and land men thlt could be got to- * 
gether in hafte,* to be embarked in twelve (hips ready fitted out for that purpofe, with 
neceffarjl ammunition, arms, and provifion, for the intended invafion. Hieronymo Ser- 
rao de Payva had thd fopreme command over the fleet, as the Colonels Martin Soar^ 
Moreno and Andrew Vidal de Nigreiros had over the land-forces, both officers in the 
VOL.. XIV. 5 H Service 
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fervice of the King of Portugal. orders givai to- the admiral by the governor, 
dated the 20th of July, contained in fubftance, that the great council of the Dutch Brazil 
haying notified to him the infurreftio^ of the Portuguefe inhabitants of Pernambukd, he 
had judged it expedient is^ equip his fleet, in order to put a’fpeedy ftop tothc^e diforders, 
becaufe he w'as willing to comply with the faid cojincU’s requelt, in refpeft of the fincere 
ffiendlhip and correfpondency betwixt the crown of Portugal and them,, which he had 
ftrift orders from His Majefty to obferve; whereas it is evident, that the great council 
of the Dutch Brazil, in their letter to Salvador Korrea de Saa Blmavides, of the 13th 
of Auguft, exprefsly declare, never to have defired any aflillanc€?from the governor of 
the Bahia, againft the rebellious Portuguefe inhabitants. 

iP^he farther inftrudlions given to the faid Admiral Payva were, that he fltould dh 
rcdlly fleer his courfe from the Bahia to Pernambuko, keeping about twenty or thirty 
leagues diftance at fea, from the fliore; that coming to the tenth degree he fliould 
approach to the fliore, and if he found the wind to blow hard from the fouth, before 
he came to the before-mentioned height, he fliould be very careful not to pafs beyond 
the land’s point in the night-time. After having taken a view of the country, he 
fliould, with the advice of his beft pilots, endeavpiir to land his men in the moft 
fecure place he could meet with thereabouts, cither at Una, Legainar, or Tamandare; 
being three leagues to the fouth of the ifle of Alexo. But if they could not make 
any of thefe harbours, they fliould enter at Porto Dofler, Nambous, or Lugamar of 
Marakaipe, lying two leagues to the north of Alexo. But if, notwithftanding all their 
endeavours, they alfo mould mil's their aim in thofe places, to make themfelves 
mafters of Porto de (jallinhas, and tb land their men betwixt that place and Barra 
Grande. After they had landed their men, with the neceffary ammunition and pfo* 
vifioi\s, he fliould fet fail to the bhy of Pernambuko, in order to dejiver with his own 
hands the governor’s letter to the lords of the great council. 

Accordingly the fs^d fleet fet fail towards the latter end of Wy from the Bahia, 
and in a few days after arrived in the bay of Tamandare, betwixt the pv^ Olna 
and Formofa, about four or five leagues beyond Alevo and Serinham. They were 
no foonei* come to an anchor there, but the Colonels Martin Soares Moreno and 
Andrew Vigal deNigreiros landed the 28tH of July one thoufand eight hundred or tiVo 
thoufand landmen, among whom were many reformed oflicers well appointed, and 
great ftore of arms, ammunition, and other neceffaries. 

The I ft of Auguft, tpwards evening, three fliips with five fmall vefl'els appeared 
in fight of the Receif, fleering their courfe to the north, whereupon the council dif- 
patened their immediate orders to the two fliips, the Zoutlandia and the Zealandia, 
to make all the fail they could after them, to obferve what courfe they fleered, and 
to prevent their landing of men. About the fame time an advice-boat 'arrived from 
Admiral Lichthart, with letters to the council, intimating, that he had feen‘the faid* 
fliips, and.that he fuppofed their intent to be, to land fonie men on the fouth of the 
cape of St. Auftin, for which reafon he defired them to fend him fome fliips, and grant 
him leave to take as many of the garrifon of St. Antonio as he fliould judge neceffary 
to attack the pnemy; of all which immediate notice was gjven to the northern parts, 
to be upon their ^ard againft any fudden furprife. « 

But the next following day thofe fliips being got out of fight, feveral jpafters of 
fmall veffels, that had been near them at fea, report^, that they were heavily freighted, 
fliips, which by the ftrong north winds were forced near the fliore, fo thafr-,il isvas 
concluded that they had fleered their courfe towards Portugal. 

Immediately 
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Immediately after. Admiral Payva fet fail frc«ft the bay of I'amandare, and meeting 
with the fleet under the command of Admiral Salt^or Korrea de Saa Benavides, which 
was latterly failed out of the port of Rio Janeiro; he returned with him into the faid 
harbour, ai^ on St. Lawrence’s day with theip joint forces failed from thence towajKls 
the bay of Perndmhuk.0. ^ 

The firll; news the council received of it was on the i ith of Augull, by a mafter of 
a fmall veffel,* called John Hoen, bound for Seregippo del Rey, and by cominiflaiV 
John Barentz, with advice that they had feen a fleet of twenty-eight or thirty (hips oif 
ITna, or Rio Formofa, and* that three of them had purl'ued them, and difch:u-ged 
fomc of their guns upon them. Much about the fame time they received letters from 
Major Hoogflraten, from the cape of Sr. Auftin, and the fort Vandcr Dufl'en, intimat¬ 
ing that Andrew Vidal, Henry Dias, and Paul de Kunha were landed at Una, ilhd 
marching to Serinham, had made themfelves maflers of the place, where they had 
given quarter to the I>utch, but cut to pieces all the Brazilians, 'fhe council here¬ 
upon took immediate care to fend Ibme ammunition and provilions to the faid cape, 
having already, for the better fc?curity of that place, ordei-ed Mr. Ley and Mr. Hoek, 
two days before, to leave the fort of St. Antonio, and to retire with the garrifon to 
the cape of St. Auftin, before they were enclofed by the enemy. I'hat two fliips, tfie 
Deventer and the F.Iias, which were in the harbour' unlading their goods and provi- 
fions brought along with them for the fervice of the company, werp ordered to be 
equipped immediately, in order to join with the other five fliips that lay at anchor in 
the road, viz. the Utrecht, the Zcalandia, Ter Veer, the Zoutlandia, and the 
Golden-Doe. The fame night advice of all that was part: w^as fent to Colonel Haus, 
with orders to be upon his guard, and to retire w'lth his troops to the fugar-mill belong¬ 
ing to idr. Hoek, or any other convenient place, fipm whence he might be able to 
inai.it?in a communication with the Receif. Letters were alfo difpatched to, Mr^Dor- 
mont in Itamarika, to Mr. Carpentier in Goyana, and Mr. de Linge in Parayba, to 
advertifljit ihem of the enemy’s arrival. 

To fupply the want of feamen, many labourers were prefled on board the fliips, as 
were likewife thirty-five land-foldiers of Moucheron’s company, who had fpoiled their 
feet by their laft long march; and out of /he fliip Elias were a thoul'and pounds of 
gunpowder, and out of the Douchter fix hundred, font afliore ror the ufe of the 
garrifon. 

Not long after dinner-time the enemy’s fleet, confifting of twenty-eight or thirty 
(hips, appeared’in fight of the Receif, where they caft andior to the north of four 
of our (nips and a yacht, which lay in that road ;* lb that the next foliowiag night was 
fpent in ballafting the two (hips, the Fdias and Deventer, and in fitting them fbr the 
fea. The next morning with break of day, the Porfiguefe admiral who carried the 
white flag, fent Martinho dc Rebeira and Balthafar de Caftilho, as his deputies, aboard 
the Dutdi admiral Cornelius Lichthart, who brought four letters, viz. two from the 
governor of the Bahia, Antonio Telles dc Sylva, the firft dated the 2 111 , and the 
fecond the 2 ad of July; the third from the Portugueie admiral, Salvador Korrea de 
Saa Benavides, and tne fourtli from Jeronymo Sarrao de Pavia, datec .he 12th of 
Auguft ; befides another letter from the before-mentioned governor, durefted to John 
Fernandes Vieira, Anthony Kavalkanti, and the other heads of the JPortuguefe rebels. 

Admiral Licjithart carried the faid deputies afliore, in order to deliver the letters 
to the council j which being tranflated, wore read at the meeting of the council the 
14th of Auguft, as weH thofe of the governor from tlfe 21ft, aad, and 24Th of July, 

; H 2 as 
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as from Salvador Korrea de Saa I^g^ide8,’c9mra9dore of the Portuguefe fleets, and 
Jeronymo Sarrao de Eayia, whojuil landed Andrew Vidal with his men <hear Rio 
Forraofa. • ” 

«The firft letter was as follows: 

^ The firji Lettert 

“ Purfuant to Your Lord/hips’ letter, and the propofitions made in your behalf by 
your deputies, Mr. Balthafar Vander Voerde, counfeljor of Juftice, ai|d Dieterick 
Hoogftraten, governor of the cape of St. Auftin, in which you Vequefted the recalling 
of the troops under Henry Dias j I being defirous to fulfil my promife, fent to you* in 
my anfwer by the moft effeaual means that I could poflibly think of, have fent the 
two colonels, Martin Soares Moreno and Andrew Vidal de Negreiros.(both perfons 
of unquellionable condufl: and prudence), to the captainlhip of Pernambuko, with full 
power and inllruftions to reduce the revolted Portuguefe to their due obedience, for 
which reafon alfo I have fent a letter to the faid rebels, to exhort them to the remem¬ 
brance of their duty, and to lay down their arms. Which, that it might prove the ’ 
more eflPeftual, I have fent thither fufficient force, .which may be ferviceable to Your 
Lordlhips, to reduce thofe that remain obftinate to reafon, and to chafe the rebellious 
troops out, of your dominions. I hope that with God’s alliftance this rrlay prove an 
effeftual means* to quench the‘fire of rebellion, to reftore the peace of Brazil, and 
to encreafe the good underflanding and friendlhip which has been ellablilhed betwixt 

both thefe nations. We recommend you to God’s proteftion, remaining 

% 

Bahia, July 21, 1645. “ Your Lordlhips’ afleftionate fervantj 

Antonio Telles de Sveva.” 

The fecond letter -of the faid governor to the council runs thus*T 

The fecond Letter. 

• 

** I have difpatched my orders to Colonel Jeronymo Sarrao de Pavia, captain-major 
of our fleet (which I have fent to your alliftance), to deliver thefe prefents to you, im¬ 
mediately after the landing of the forces aboard the faid fleet, and to ofier in my name 
all the alliance he is able to give you, purfuant to my command and Your Lordlhips’ 
requeft. I am very ready to embrace this opportunity to give you thefe marks of my 
zeal for your welfare, efpecially in contributing what in me lies to the reducing of your 
revolted fubjefls to their obedience. Neither do Lin the leaft queftion, but that by 
this expedient the flames of an inteftine war will be quenched, beyond all hopes of 
being ever rekindled hereafter; and that I lhall have the fatisfaftion of having been 
inftrumental to anfwer the expeftation of Your Lordlhips, purfuant to the propofals . 
made to me upon that account in your behalf. So recommending you to God’s pro- 
teftion, I reft 

“ Your Lord(hips’ affectionate fervant, 

« Bahia, July 22, 1645. Antonio Telum DB^STnyA.” 

Befides thefe he fent another letter by Don Salvador Korrea de Saa Benavides, 
admiral of thje Portuguefe fleet; direded to the council of Dutch Brazil, as follows: 

the 
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** Whilft I was endeavouring to fatisfy the requeft made to me by yoiir ambaf&dors, 
and bdfied in embarking the forces defignld for jour fervice, under the command'*of 
the two colonels M:;;tin Soares Moreiio a]^ci Andrew Vidal de Nigreiros, together with 
Colonel Jeronymo de Payva, captain^major of the faid forces, Salvador Korrea de S^a 
Benavides, admiral of this ftate, and a member of the council of tranfmarine affairs, 
eftablifhed by authority of the King my mafter, happened to arrive, by God’s peculiar 
diredion, tilth his fleet from jRio de Janeiro, in the Bahia, in order to condua them 
tQ Portugal. But being defirous to redouble my efforts, as well in the condud of his 
perfon as in the ftrength of his fleet, to render the whole more ferviceabJe to Your 
Lordlhips, I thought convenient to fend the faid admiral, with the fleet under his cW- 
inand, in conjunaion with the reft, to the revolted captainftiip; not queftioning, but 
that, by his prudent condud and authority, he will be very inftrumental in reftoring 
the peace in your dominions, according to our utmoft wifhes ; and I live in hopes, that 
this may fervc as real demonftrations of the good underftanding and friendlhip I am 
willing to cultivate betwixt thefe two ftates, both as a juft friend and good neighbour. 

I recommend you to God’s protedlon. 

. “ Your affedionate fervant, 

“ Bahia, July 25, 1645. • Antonio Tei,les de Sylva.” 


The chief contents of thefe letters tended to perfuade the great council of the Dutch 
Brazil, that the governor of the Bahia had, purfuant to the requeft made by the de¬ 
puties of the faid council to him, fent certain land-forces under the command of the 
two colonels Martin Soares Moreno and Andrew Vidal de Nigreiros, aboard the fleet 
commanded by Jeronymo Sarrao de Payva, in conjundion with the whole fleet of Rio 
de Janei'^o, under the.condud of Admiral Korrea, to aflift them both by fea and land, 
as is e^ent from the words of the preceding letters: he alfo requefted by his deputies, 
viz. Captain Martinho de Rebeira, and Auditor-general Balthafar de Caftilho, that the 
great council would be pleafed to acquaint the King his mafter with it, in a particular 
letter from them to His Majefty. . 

What deferves our particular obfervation in his' letter to John Fernandes Vieira, and 
the reft of the rebels, is, that he calls them the King’s fubjeds, unto whom he has fent 
this fuccour for their defence ; yet with this reftridion, in order to reduce them by all 
gentle means to their former obedience to the Dutch government. It being evident, 
that the propofitions made by our deputies to the’ Governor Telles, tern' .‘d to no other 
purpofe than to engage him to recal Kamaron and Dias, and fuch others as were come 
to join with«the rebellious Portuguefe, out of the Dutch Brazil, and, in cafe of refufal, 
to declare them rebels and enemies of the Kin^ of Portugal; but he, diredly contrary 
to the intention and requeft of the faid council, had, inftead of recalling them, fmt 
thefe forces to their fuccours; and, inftead of leaving them to the difpofal of the coun¬ 
cil, had caufed them to be landed in a remote place, where the faid Kamaron and Dias 
were with their forces at that time. Neither was the council ignorant of their inten¬ 
tion, in fending a fleet info the road of the Receif at this jundure; teritiing to no other 
end thsyi to back the revolted rebels in their defign, and to encourage the reft to take 
up arms againft them. 

The council was fully fatisfied as to this point, when they received advice from the 
cajie of St. ./Muffin,' that the garrifon of Serinham fiad been forced to furrender to 
Aadffiw Vid^ afrer bia landing thereabouts. 


Their 
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Their chief debate then turned upor|?this poipt, by what means this fleet^ might Jbe 
removed from the road of the Ri^^f and our coafts; confidering, that the whole 
naval force of the Dutch then' ready to fail, confided only in five Ihips, viz. the Utrecht, 
Zealandia, Ter Veere, Zoutlandia, and the Golden-Doe, not very well manned, and but 
indifferently provided with ammunition, efp^cially witli |fun-powder, and few foldiers 
could be drawn out of the neighbouring garrifons; .whereas the Fortuguefe fleet con¬ 
fided at lead in eight’or ten dout fliips, the admifal being a two-decked Inip, refembling 
at a didance one of their large galleons; fo that the attacking of .them appeared to be 
a hazardous enterprize. After mature deliberation, it wds unanipioully refiSlved in the 
faid council, to return thanks to the Admiral Salvador Korrea de Saa Benavides, fpr 
the,,offered fuccours againd the rebels, and to tell him the reafons that obliged' us to 
'delire him to retire with his fleet out of our road, as will more at large appear out of 
the following letter; ■it was thought convenient to diCpatcIi the faid letter immediately, 
and whild we daid for his anfwer, to ufe all poflible diligence in equipping the two be¬ 
fore-mentioned Ihips, the Deventer and Elias; that if the Portuguele refufed to comply 
with the council’s requed, we might be in a condition lo attack tiiem, and to drive 
their fleet from our coad, without which we law but little probability to make our 
party good againd the rebels, as long as they were ‘backed by contlant fupplies from 
the Bahia. It was alfo taken into confideration, whether it were not expedient to de¬ 
tain one of the Pertuguefe deputies till fucli time that jeronymo Sarrao de Pay,va diould, 
according to the requed of the council, come aflinre in the Rcceif; but this propnfi- 
tion was rejefled, for fear of furnilhing the Portuguele with a new pretence of daying 
in our road ; Mr. Gilbert de Wit and,Henry Moucheroii, both members of the coun¬ 
cil of judice, being ordered to carry the laid letter, they went aboard the Portuguelb 
admiral the fame, evening, unto whom they delivered tlie following letter to Salvador 
Korrea de .Saa Benavides. 

yi Letter from the Council to the Poriu^tiefe Admiral. 

“ We underdand, both out of Your Lordfliip’s letter, and thole of the Go......... 

tonio TellCs de Sylva, delivered to us by Captain Martin de Rebeira, and the .(Vuditoi- 
general Balthafar de Cadilho, as alfo by the verbal afl'uranccs given to us by them in 
your behalf, that your coming with the fleet into our road is with no other defign than 
to aflid us with your authority and council in bringing the rebels to reafon, for all which 
we return 6ur hearty thanks to Your Lordfliip. But at the fame time we cannot forbear to 
reprefent to you, that the coming with fo confiderable a fleet at this juncture, gives us no 
fmall caufe of jealoufy, not only becaufe we never requeded any fuch affiltance, but alfo by 
reafon that indead or recalling Kamaron and Henry Dias with their troops, thQ,two colonels 
Andrew Vidal and Martin Soares Moreno, have, under pretence of reducing thp rebels 
to obedience, landed their men and ammunition without our knowledge, in a far didant 
place, and, confequently, for the defence of the revolted Portuguefe; whereas (pur- 
luant to His Excellency the Governor’s promile to us) this redudion might ^ave been 
rnuch better obtained by a fevere proclamation, to oblige them to return to the Baliia; 
or at lead the before-mentioned colonels ought to have made* their fird addrefles to us. 
Thefe proceedings have, contrary to Your Lordfliip’s intention, drawn this iU confe- 
quence after them, that many of the ^inhabitants, imagining no otherwifq than* this fleet 
was intendeS for the aflidance of the revolted Portuguefe, have alfo begun to take up 
arms, in order, to join with them; which obliges us to return our thanlu to YourX(Or«i- 
fliip for the offered fuccours, defiring you would be pleafed, with all pollible fpeSjd^ Jto 

retire 
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retire with^the fleet out of the road; which, as ^t^ll undeceive the inhabitants con¬ 
cerning the fniifter interpretations of Your Lordthip’s intentions, fo it will ferve as an 
effeaual means to keep them in quiet, which at this junfture will work upon us a fin- 
gular obligation. "What relates to Your Lordfhip’s requeft to take in frefh water and 
fuel here, being il!-;v,ovided with both by reafon of your fudden departure from the 
Bahia, we flioyld be very ready to £onfply with it, were it not for the before-alleged 
reafons, and the badnels of the fealon, which would make it very tedious, which 
obliges us to beg your* excufe for this time upon that account. His Excellency An¬ 
tonio Telles’ de Sylva liaving told us in his letter that he had ordered Jeronymo Sarrao 
de Payva, immediately after the landing of the infantry under Martin Soares Moreno 
and Andrew Vidal, to give us in perfon a full account with what power he was in- 
(trudted by His lixcellency, we delire Your l^ordlhip to fend the faid Jeronymo Sarrao 
vie Payva without delay to us, to confer with him concerning the iiiftruftion he has 
received from His Excellency, in relation to the fending and landing of thefe olHcers 
and land-forces. For the reft, we refer ourfelves to our deputies, counfellors in our 
court of juftice here, unto whom we defire Your Lordlhip to give full credit, projwr- 
tionable to their own merits and the truft we have repofed in them. God protetf Your 
Lordfliip. 

“ Signed by Hknhy Haiuel, 

• A. Van'»Bullestrakt, 

P. J. Bas, ^ 

J. Van Walbeck, 

G. UK Wit, 

J. Albrix'ht, 

Henuy oe Mouchekon, 
J. Van- Raesv«lt,* 

.. and 

R^ci(, Aug. 13, 1645. J. C. Ljcutiiaut.” 

'Phis letter was pitched upon by the before-mentioned great ctJhncil, as the bell ex¬ 
pedient at this juncture, till, by the conjundVion of the Deventer and Elias, we’ might be 
put in a probability of diflodging them by force, if they refufed to retire at the council’s 
requeft. 

The 14th by break of day, we faw the whole Portuguefe fleet under fail^ and for 
I he moft part out of fight; and confidering that the two boats, which carried both 
ours and the two Portugr.efe deputies, would fcarce be able to overta'te them, and 
that our deputies in their return were to give an account to our admiral on board his 
ftiip, whethei’, purfuant to the council’s letter, the Portuguefe admiral had confented 
to fend .Jeronymo Sarrao de Payva to the.Receif, in order to open his inftruftions 
to the great council, which they had now all the reafon to believe he woujd not, they 
difpatched immediate orders to our admiral Lichtliart, to make all the fail he could "v^ith 
the Ihips under his command, after the Portuguefe, to obferve their m rions, and to 
endeavour to come up with the flag fliip, on board of which was the laid Jeronymo 
Sarrao, to defire him to return with his Ihips to the road of the Receif, iA order tq con¬ 
fer with »^he council in perfon, concerning his inftruQions. But after mature deliber-, 
ation, the whole proceedings of the Portuguefe, and the letters of the governor of. the 
Bahia concerning the pretended reduftioii of the rebels, being looked upon as mete 
amuferaents, orders Were fent to our admiral Lichthart, to oblige all the Portuguefe fliips 
he could meet with, to ftrike, and to treat them for the future like enemies. 


The 
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The a8th of Auguft, the council was advertifed by letters dated the 20th, at the fort 
of St. Margaret in Rio Grande, from the governor de Linge, that twelve of the enemies 
(hips, after having landed fome forces near Tamandare, were come into the bay of 
Traikona; and that according to thd^ depofition of a certain Portuguefe prifoner from 
on board the faid fleet, they intended tor land likewife fome men thereabouts, provided 
they might be joined by the rebels from the IM^tta^ but if they failed lo come, they 
would return to the Bahia. Whereupon orders were fent to Mr. de Linge, to bring 
what forces he was able together, either of foldiers, Tapoy^rs, or Brazilians, to prevent 
their landing, and their conjunftion with the rebels in that captainship. 

The next thing under debate was, whether it were not convenient to fend fome fliips 
feunder the command of Admiral Lichthart that way, to attack the Portuguefe; after 
^N/urious confultations, it was agreed, to ftay until all the Ships might be got ready for 
that fervice, to fupply the want of fearaen by good able labourers from the Receif, and 
fo to render ourfelves as formidable at fea as poffibly could be. , 

In the meanwhile, the faid Admiral Lichthart fet fail the ift of September with four 
fhips and a yacht only, he himfelf being in the Utrecht, but was forced by ftrefs of 
weather (in which the Zealandia loft a mail), and for fear of the rocks, to come to an 
anchor not fiir from the Portuguefe, who endeavoured to gain the wind of him. Mr. 
de Wit and Moucheron returned alfo with their boat, having not been able, by reafon 
of the violent winds to overtake the Portuguefe, but had put their deputies on board a 
fmall veflel to fail after their fleet. 

The fame day the council received letters from Mr. Hoogftraten, Ley and Heck, 
from the cape of St. Auftin, that the* enemies had polled rhemfelves in the fugar-mills 
Salgado, Surhague, and other places thereabouts; and becaufe the Portuguefe flebt, 
which had been feen off the bay ‘of Traikona, appeared again in fight of the Receif 
the fame evening, it was thought expedient to order Admiral Lichthart immediately to 
go on board the Utrecht, and with that and the Ihip Ter Veere -wd two fmallej; vcli'els, 
to keep a watchful eye over the Portuguefe: care was alfo taken to get jh#ftiip the 
Overyffel ready againft next day, not qiieftioning that when joined by this and the 
Zoutlandip and Goldfei-Doe, which were fent abroad for intelligence, they Ihould be 
able to cope with the Portuguefe, or at leaft to force them out of the road. The n$xt 
morning early, the Portuguefe fleet might be plainly difcovered from the Receif, but 
our admiral was not able to ftir by reafon of the contrary winds; neverthelefs the 
Zoutlandyi and the Ter Veere, which came from the fouth a cruifing, made ail the fail 
they could to efcape the Portuguefe,, which they did, being much the nimbler failors, 
and joined our fleet. 

The 4th of September, Major Bayert and Mr. Volbergen compltuned to the council, 
that Mr. Vierbergen, Count Maurice’s fteward, had made it his bufinefs to give it out, 
that they being irapowered to cut down certain trees, and fome part of the fmbling and 
gardens, for, the better fortifying of the fort Ernellus, had tranfgreffed their commiffion, 
in cutting* down many of the great trees, with an intention, as he faid, to ruin the whole 
plantation ; whereas they declared, that they had been very carefiil in preferving as 
much as poffibly could be, all the largeft cocoa-trees that flood not in their way; that 
by thefe rumours, the rage of the populace had been raifeff to that pitch that they had 
• much ado to appeafe them, they being for the cutting down not only of al| <he trees, 
but.alfo for the pulling down of the whole palace of Coun^ Maurice; all which they 
defired to be regiftered in the public records, to ferve them for a legal defence in due 
time and place. 


In 
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In the mean-time our Admiral Lichthart being gone out in purfuit of the Portuguefe 
fleet, met with them in the bay of Tamandare, confifting of feven Ihips, three fmaller 
veffels, and four barks, the reft being fent loadcn with fugar to Portugal. He was not 
as yet joined byalltfi ; fhips f/om the Rcceif; bv t being refolved not to let flip this 
X)pportunity of attacking the enemy, fent the yth-of September advice to the great coun¬ 
cil, that being Qome in fight of the nneiAy’s fleet near the bay of Tamandare, confifting 
in all of eleven veffels, he ^vas refolvecf to attack them there, defiring them to fend as 
many Ihips as pollibly they could immediately. Hereupon it was refolved to join the 
two Ihips the Devente - and Elias, with the Unicorn and Leyden, then lying ready iii 
the. road and bound for Holland, and fuch tenders as were at hand, and to fend them 
forthwith to the Admiral Lichthart. Purfuant to thele refolutions, the whole next fol¬ 
lowing night was fpent in manning the faid fhips, but were the next morning detained ' 
for fome time by the contrary winds. 

I’he fame day orders were given to all the foldiers and inhabitatits of the ifle called 
Antonio Vaez, to provide themfelves with balkets filled with earth; and p ilifadoes 
, were planted from the point of the Receif next to the river, to the utmoft point near 
the fea-fide, and five great guns were planted upon a certain wreck, from whence they 
could command the fea-fliore as far as to the fort of five baftions. 

The 8th of September, the Dutch admiral haiang ordered the red flag to be put up, 
boarded the Portuguefe admiral carrying fixty guns and three hundred men: he be¬ 
haved himfelf very valiantly, having polled himfelf at the entrance of his cabin with a 
flaming fword in his hand, wherewith he killed three or four, but having received feveral 
wounds, was at laft forced to yield. The reft of the fhips following the example of their 
admiral, had likewife boarded the Portuguefe fliips; but thefe feeing the flag taken 
down from the admiral (a difmal fignal of her misfortune), they loft all hopes, and threw 
themfel .'es headlong into the fea, to efcape the fury of the fire and fword; whithef be¬ 
ing purfufd by the Durgh in their boats, many perifhed. before they could reach the 
fhore. Ilbove feven hundred Portuguefe were killed in. tliis action, befides a great 
number of prifoners, among whom was the admiral himfelf: three fhips were taken 
and fent to the Receif; the reft were fet on fire, being not in a condition to be carried 
off,* becaufe they had cut their.cables and ware run afhore, where tl^e Portuguefe had 
planted fome cannon upon batteries, which fo annoyed our people, that fearing they 
might run aground within the reach of the enemy’s cannon, they fet fire to them, and 
with much ado got their fhips clear from amon^ the fliclves. After this engagement I 
returned to the Receif to take care of my affairs there, and the admiral fent an exprefs 
in a fifiier-boat, with the fo!lc*wing letter to the council of the Dutch Brazil; 

y/ Letter from the Dutch Admiral to the Council. 

« No fooner were the fhips Leyden, the yacht, and the Doe,^ arrived laft night, near 
•the point of Tamandare, but purfuant to the refult of the council of war, it was refolved 
to enter the next morning within the bar, which was performed in the following order: 
firft the fhip the Utrecht admiral, fecond the Ter Veere, third the ZealandL, fourth the 
Overyfll'l, fifth'the Zoutlaudia, followed by the Doe and Leyden, and the yacht, the 
Unicorn; the tenders being ordered to be at hand as occafion fhould require. Being _ 
come withm the Jjar, we found the enemy feven fail ftrong, befides three finall veffels 
and four barks} and that they had planted feveral pieces of cannon upon two batteries 
on the fea-fhore. We-received a.very warm falute both*fi*om their fliips and batteries, 
and feveral voUiie3*of fmall fhotj notwitliftanding which, the fliip the Uttficht courage- 
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oufly laid the Portuguefe admiral on board, after a fliort but fliarp difpute took the iliip- 
and the admiral’s flag: to be fliort, the reft of our fliips behaved themfelves fo well, 
that foon after they forced the Portuguefe to quit their fliips ; God be praifed for this 
vidory. Jeronymo Sarrao de Paiva the Portuguefe admiral is our prifoner, and at pre- 
fent in my fliip, being forely wounded^ whom I intend to deliver up to Your Lordmips 
fo foon as I (hall come to the Receif; in the’me^n-while, I intend to fend back the 
Leyden and the Unicorn to-morrow morning,’according to Your Lordfliips diredions. 
And forafmuch as there is likely to be no more adion hereabouts, the enemy having 
ftrcngthened themfelves near the fea-fliore, I will the firft'oppoitunity return to the Re¬ 
ceif, where I hope to give in perfon a more ample account of the whole adion; I re¬ 
commend Your Lordfliips to God’s protedion. In hafte, 

“ Your Lordfliips’ fervant, 

“ From the fliip the Utrecht, within the Cornelius Lichthart.” 

“ bay of Tamandare, September 9, 

« 1645.” 

The Portuguefe admiral Sarrao de Payva, in his letter dated the 1 8th of September, 
gave the following account of his engagement to * the two colonels Martin Soares Mo¬ 
reno and Andrew Vidal Negreiros : # 

» 4 

The Portuguefe Admiral's Letter to Andrew Vidal. 

“ It being the general difeourfe here in the Receif, which is likewife come to my 
ears, that it is reported by you there* how the Dutch admiral, John Cornelius Lichthart, 
did before the beginning of the laft engagement enter the bay with a wliite flag, thus 
furprifing our people, killed many of them in cold blood. I thought myfelf obliged to 
acquaint you, that indeed two days before the faid engagement a yacht and a bark with 
white flags appeared at the entrance of the bay, at which one <?f our fmall veflels and a 
bark fliot three cannon-fliot. But that day, Ivhen the admiral entered the, faid bay, he 
had put up both the Dutch and red flags. Neither is it true what had been faid of their 
killing our men in cool blood, there being not one man flain aboard my fliip, but dur¬ 
ing the heat of the engagement, five or fix that had hid themfelves below deck haiving 
received quarter, and a foldier forely wounded, ordered immediately to be looked after 
with all care, imaginable. Neither was there a fliroke given after the yielding of the* 
fliip, but every body treated and provided for according to his quality and prefent necef- ' 
fity. The reafon why fo few hatl quarter given them was, becaufe moft leapt over¬ 
board, the feamen firft, and then the foldiers; I being not able with fword in hand to 
keep them from chufing rather to perifli in the fea than to ftand it out aboard the fliip. 
Two or three perfons of note feeing me forely wounded, freely gave me quarter, without 
knowing either my perfon, or being afleed it by me; a convincing argument that they 
would qotr have refufed the fame to all the reft that would have begged quarter. I mult 
confefs myfelf fo much obliged to the humanity and generofity of the admiral, that it is 
not to be exprefled in writing. Befides that, it is unqueftionable that we firft fliot at 
them, both/rora our fliips and batteries near the fea-fliofe. I have given you a true 
account of the whole matter, of which, as I have been an eye-witnefs myfelf, fo I do 
not queftion you will give an entire credit to what I have written to you on tWs account. 
God proteit you for many.years, ' 

“ Receif Sep. j8, 1645. ‘ Jeronimo Sarrao da Paiva.” 


Andrew 
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It a letter in anfweii; to this by one of our drummers (fent to the 
enemy upon fome errand), dated the 20th of September, as follows: 

* 

His Anfwcr to the AdmiriVs Letter. 

We are fuffidently fatisfied by ’four Lordlhip’s letter, that, inftead of being enter¬ 
tained according to your merits, you rcTceive the fame ill treatment with the reft of our 
countrymen j though,.conftdering that your cafe is difl'erent from the reft, you ought 
ta have been treated in another manner, Your Lordfliip being come without the Iraft 
intention of waging war againft them, (whici they ought to have made due refletfion 
upon,) but only as you were going to convoy fomc (hips homeward, did at their own 
requeft land our forces in that captainlhip; confidering the ill ufiige and tyrannies our 
fubjeds have received at their hands, we are afraid we cannot promife Your Lordlhip a 
much better entertainment; of all which murders, committed in cold blood, we have 
taken fo circumftantial an account, that we are fure we fliall be able to juftify our caufe 
and ourfelves, both to the ftates of the United Netherlands and the reft of our allies; 
for we have filhed up many of our Portuguefe with bullets and ftones tied to their legs 
and necks; fome had the good forttine to be faved as they were fwimming afhore, bht 
many were burnt alive m the wrecks of the fhips; the intention of thefe gentlemen 
being without queftion, by making fo general a daughter among their fellow-chriftians, 
to cut us from all hopes of returning home: of all which they will be obliged to give 
one day a feverc account, both to God Almighty and thofc who ftiall require fatislac- 
tion for it at their hands, it being our conftant opinion that they never will be able to 
juftify their cruelties, and the mifehiefdone to our people, either before God or the King 
our mailer. We hope Your Lordlhip will reft fatisfigd in this prefent condition, and 
put your trull in God and our King, who are Hill alive to demand a fevere fatisfa&ion 
from them. God proteft Your Lordlhip. 

“ Froip our quarters at St. John in the Vergea, Sept. 29, 1645. 

“ (Signed) Andrew Vidal de Negreiros." 

A certjun lieutenant belonging to the enemy, called Francifeo Guomes, came along 
with the fame drummer, with a letter from the faid Andrew Vidal direfted to the great 
council, the contents of which were as follow: 


Andrew Vidal de Negreiros's Letter to the Great Council. 

I received Your Lordlliip’s letter at Iguarafu, wherein you feem to be extremely 
difgufted at the killing of fome Brazilians, with their wives, by o;ir foldiers, under pre¬ 
tence that’ the abfolute command over them belongs only to you ; which I cannot but 
•be much furprifed at, when 1 confider that Your Lordfliips in yo»r prdclamation, 
wherein you command not to give quarter to any Portuguefe inhabitants, t’ ~'ugh na¬ 
tural fubjefts of the King my mailer; you alledge, among other reafons, becaufe they 
had received their birth and education in this captainlhip (which, however, was firll con¬ 
quered by the Portuguefe kings at the expence of many of their fubjefts), whereas now 
you would‘impofe-this hardlhip upon the fame inhabitants, to give quarter to thofe 
Brazilians, who hot long ago have been maintained and inllru£led in the Catholic faith, 
as being their valTals, and ronfequently not your’s, but rhe King my mailer’s fubjedts. 
Your Lordfliips’ought to remember, that you are not in pofleflion of this country by 

5 I 2 right 
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right of fucceffion, or .any other legal preteijfion, but bafely by force of arms. We 
defire Your Lordfhips to take eft'efliual meafures concerning the methods to be obferved 
in the carrying on of this war^ which we hope will be managed fo by your prudence as 
that quarter may be allowed to the ii^habitants of our nation ; if not, I mall be obliged to 
ad as 1 find it mod; coniiftent with n>y honour, tp take fatisfadion for tRefe injuries. 
We defire alfo to put a ftop to the murderiifg o^' the women, children, and ancient 
people, in cool blood, as has been done lately at Tihicupapo, Rio Grandfe, and Parayba. 
God proted Your Lordfliips. 

“ From our quarters at St. John, Sf|^t. 29, 1645. 

“ (Signed) Andrew Vidal de NECEEmos.*' 

The great council returned, with the confent of the members of the court of juftice 
and Colonel Garfman, an immediate anfwer to the faid letter, wherewith they fent the 
faid lieutenant, in company of the drummer, back the fame evening. 

But we mull look back to their proceedings: after Andrew Vidal do Negreiros and 
Martin Soares Moreno had landed their men, to the number of eighteen hundred or' 
two thoufand, the 28th of July 1645, '^ore of arms and ammunition, near 

Tamandare, betwixt Olna and Formofa, they were foon after joined, not only by four 
companies whiah had taken thair way by land from the Bahia, but alfo by the troops 
under the command of Kamaron and Henry Dias, who had hitherto kept rorto Calvo 
blocked up by their forces. From thence they directed their march to the city of Serin- 
haim, and laid fiege to the fort in wjiich there was only a garrifon of eighty Dutch fol> 
diers and fixty Brazilians, commanded by Samuel Lambert and Cofmo de Mouchecon. 
Two days after their arrival neat Serinham, the enemy polled themfelves in the D’In* 
genfo of«Daniel Hohn; about which time Henry Dias was fecn in Serinham, notwith- 
ftanding the Portuguefe commanders Andrew Vidal and Moreno difowned to have any 
correfpondence with them at that time. The faid commanderT had alfo fent the Cap¬ 
tain-major Paulo de Kunha before to fummon the faid fort, which he did* accordingly 
by his letter dated the 2d of Auguft, at the fugar-mill of James Peres, and direfted tO' 
Samuel Lambert. 


'' The Summons fent to the Fort of Serinham. 

“ I ahi come to this fugar-mill by fpecial orders from Martin Soares Moreno and 
Andrew Vidal Negreiros, our governors, they being very bufy at prefent in landing 
their men j they have fent me before to prevent all mifehief that otherwife might happeD 
betwixt you and us; and if in the meanwhile you will join your forces with ours, or 
retire with them to fome other place, you may fafely do it, I being ready**to fumifh you 
with pafles for that purpofe, the before-mentioned governors being come with' an inten¬ 
tion to put* a ftop to the prefent infurredion. God proted you, 

“ From the fugar-mill in St. Antonio, Auguft 2, 1045. 

Paulo de Kunha.’* 

Two days after, the before-mentioned commanders-in-chief lent anoth^» letter to 
Samuel Lambert, verv little different from tliis. 
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A fccond Summons from ihe Portuguefe Commanders ,, 

“ We fuppofe you not to be acquainted with the intention of onr coming, which 
makes us to be the let's furprifed at your* handing upon your defence. The great 
council of^he Dutch Brazd have font an embaffy 'to our governor-general by fea and 
land, Antonio 1 elles de Sylva, to define His Excellency to make ufe of his autliority 
and forces to appcafe the infurredidn in this captainlhip, which requeft being readily 
granted, in order to be I'erviceable to the council, and to free the Portuguefe from 
the outrages they fuffered in their houfes and families, we were fent to land our forces 
near thefe fugar-mills of Rio Formofa; which having been done accordingly, and 
reidy to march further into the country, we thought fit to acquaint you with our 
intentions, which in all probability may have reached your ears, the fame having been 
publiflied in feveral places by our proclamations, of which we fend you one, defiring 
It may be affixed on the church of Serinham. We defire you therefore to lay by 
your arms to remove all fufpicion; not queftioning but that we fhall meet with a 
favourable reception on your fide, as we on the other hand fliall make it our main 
endeavours to reftore tranquillity among the revolted Portuguefe by all gentle means 
that poffibly may be ufed; aifuring you at the fame time, that in cafe you refufe to 
concur with us in this defign, you will caufe no fmall difpleafure to the great council 
of the Dutch Brazil. God proted you. 

“ Fr6m the fugar-mill of Formola, Auguft 4, 1645. ’ 

Martin Soares Morrng, 
Andrew Vidal de Negreiros.'” 

• 

The next following day Pardo de Kunha came in perfon before the place with a 
body of foldiers and boors, provided with arms fr6m on board the fleet, and after 
having invelted the place, cut off the water of the fountains and rivers'from the 
befieged. m the meanwhile Rowland Caii*pentier and Daniel Hohn had been fent away 
with pafi’es* by the commanders of the Portuguefe forces, who embarked their heavy 
cannon on board Carpentier’s vefl'el, in order to carry it up the river Formofa. Within 
fiye days of the arrival of Paulo de Kunha, the whole force of the enemy appeared in 
fight of Serinham in battle array, and clofety blocked up the fort. The Dutch garri- 
fon was inconfiderable in proporiion of the enemy’s ftrength, who had fo well guarded 
all the avenues leading to the place, that they were foon reduced to want^ all manner 
of neceffaries, efpecially water. Befides this, many of the circumjacent inhabitants 
and volunteers went daily over to the enemy, wfip gave them an account of the con¬ 
dition of the fort; and notwithftanding they had fent feveiyal meffengers to the Receif> 
they had heard nothing from the council for two morths laft pad; fo that being 
without all hopes of maintaining their poll, they judged it mo- e for the intereft of the 
company to preferve the garrifon, which might be ferviceable m other places, where 
there was fuflicient want of good foldiers, than raflily to expofe themfelveg to the fury 
of the enemy’s fword: accordingly Samuel Lambert, Cofmo de Mowcherafi, and La 
Montagny, who commanded in the fort, upon the fecond fummons m >, a by the 
enemy, entered the 6th of Auguft into a capitulation with the Portuguefe, of which 
Moucheron gave an account in perfon the 15th of Auguft to the council,* and delivered 
it the acAh of Auguft to them in writing. 

« We the Portuguefe commanders make knowm tg every body that we were fent 
into this country at the requeit of the great cou9cil of the Dutch Brazil, to appeafe 

6 the 
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the revolt and troubles arifen among* the Portuguefe inhabitants. But at our landing 
here, being informed that notwithftanding tHis requeft and our good intention, the 
Dutch had murdered many Portuguefe in^ cool blood (it being evident that they had 
cut to pieces feveral Portuguefe, who were indeed into a, church for that purpofe), and 
that they had formed a camp to oppbfe, us, which ought to be a caution to us, not to 
leave any ftrong holds behind us, whilft we are. marching towards the Receif, we have 
thought it neceffary to enter into this capitulation, till fuch time that we may have 
the opportunity of concerdng new meafures with the great council, of which the articles 
are as follow : ■ ' 

“ I. The commanders Samuel Lambert and Cofmo de Moucheron lhall have leave 
to march out of the fort and caftle, with the garrifon, with enfigns difplayed, all their 
arms, matches burning, &c. 

“ 11 . They fliall be permitted to march along the road with their enfigns, and fwords 
drawn, and lhall be fafely conduded by one or more captains, A<fho alio lhall be ob¬ 
liged to provide them carriages and boats, for the tranfportation of their pcrlons and 
goods to the Receif. 

“ III. The Portuguefe oblige themfelves to reftore to Moucheron all what has been 
taken from him, and belonged to him before the fiege. 

“ IV. They jilfo oblige themfelves to engage the inhabitants of the city as well as 
thofe of Kamara, to pafs by all pall injuries either by word or deed ; and that fuch of 
the Dutch as are willing to continue there, lhall be maintained in their poffeffions in 
the fame manner as the Portuguefe are; and diall enjoy the fame privileges and their 
own religion, provided they do not preach in public, and pay due reverence to cctn- 
fecrated places. They lhall be at liberty to traffic with the Portuguefe, and call in their 
debts as before, neither lhall they be obliged to take up arras againlt the Hates of the 
United Provinces. 

“ V. The Dutch officers fliall reftore to^he Portuguefe alTtheir Brazilians, with 
their wives and children, as being lubjefts of King John IV. whom God preferve; and 
v^hat relates to their reception and entertainment, is to be left to the diferetion of the 
chief commanders of the Portuguefe. 

“ Upon thefe conditions they lhall be obliged to furrender the fort, with every thing 
thereunto belonging, this afternoon, but are permitted to provide themfelves with 
necelTaries fbr their journey, which they lhall have liberty to perform at their own 
leifure. • 

(Signed) Andrew Vidal de Negreiros, 

Alvaro Fregoso d*Albuquerque, 
DiOGNO de SlLVElRA, 

Lopes Laurenzo, 

Fereiro Betenkor, 

SuppoLiTO Abuko de Verkosa, and 
Sebastian de Guimares.” 

Immediately after thefarroider of the fort, Moucheron entered into a long difeourfe 
with the Portuguefe commanders, about their proceedings, which he told them were 
' far different from what the governor pretended in his letters, to wit, the apfibafing of 
the revolt of the Portuguefe inhabitants, accordmg to the requeft of the great council. 
They anfwered him with tergiwrfations, telling him that they would be very careful 
not to ad contrary to the peace eftablilhed betwixt the King his mailer and the States* 

General. 
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General. But it was not long befor^ they began to lord it over the country, by 
taking fuch as were in the leaf! fufpefted to them mto cuftody, and taking an account 
of thofe of the Dutch that had married Portuguefe women; nay, they ereded a court 
of juftice of their own, and forced Moucheron to fell his flaves for the fourth part of 
what they were worth. They had fo little regarlu to the late articles, that they caufed 
thirty Brazilians, part of that garpforr, to be tied to the palifadoes, where they were 
ftrangled; the* Portuguefe a Hedged iA their behalf, that they had fuftered death for 
certain crimes they had confefl'ed themfelves, though it is more probable they were 
made facrifices to the difeorit^nted Portuguefe inhabitants, that had made heavy com¬ 
plaints at the Brazilians. However, about thirty of them were fpared, and bellowed 
upon the officers to carry their baggage, and their wives given to the inhabitants. 
The Portuguefe made Alvaro Fregofo d’Albuquerque governor of the city and fort, 
and made one Francis de la Tour, a French deferter, captain over forty deferters, who 
had taken fervice among them. 

They alfo raifed three companies out of the Portuguefe boors or inhabitants, com¬ 
manded by Pedro Fregofo, Ignatius Ferrcre, and Immanuef de Mello, which were 
put into Serinham for the defence of that place, where they alfo caufed two Jews to 
be baptized, called Jacquo Franco and Ifaac Navare. Moll of the Dutch who had 
any poflcflioiis or fugar-mills thereabouts had fafe-guards allowed them, fo that none, 
except two^ who came to the Receif, left that captainfoip, of which they had fufficient 
reafon to repent afterwards, being very ill-treated by the Portuguefe, as fhall be fliewn 
more at large hereafter. 

The I jth of Auguft in the afternoon, the garrifon of Serinham, confifting only of 
tliirty-two men (the relf having {laid behind), arrived in a bark at the Receif; and 
their commander-in.chief appeared the fame day before the council, where he gave an 
accouiit of the reafons that moved him to furrender the place, notVithftanding Which 
he was ord'^red to be examined by a court-martial, to^ anfwer the fame. The enfign 
who had condaded the* garrifon to the Receif, delivered the fame day a letter to the 
faid council, from Martin Soares Moreno and Andrew Vidal, dated the 8th of Au- 
intimating that they were come into the Dutch Brazil, by fpecial command from 
the governor of the Bahia, and exafperating the outrages, they faid were committed 
by the Hollanders againft the Portuguefe. This letter had another enclofed from the 
faid governor, dated the 30th of July, with a proclamation, to be publiflied in the 
captainffiip of Pcrnanibuko, whereby all the inhabitants were fummoned to appear 
peremptorily before them, within the fpace of eight days, to receive their ’diredions 
for reftoring tranquillity amriUg them. The lettW from Martin Soares Moreno, and 
Andrew Vidal was as follows : 


A Letter from the Portuguefe Commanders to t})e Council. 

“ When Your Lordlhips found yourfelves entangled by a dangerous confpiracy among 
the Portugurfe inhabitants of this captainlhip, you made your applications Antonio 
Telles de %lva, governor-general of Brazil, defiring him to make ufe of themoft effedual 
means 1 * could to appeafe this rebellion. About the fame time the inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try by one unanimous voice implored his aid and protedion againft thofe many affronts, 
plunderiAgs, murders, and raviftiments of women they groaned under; being refolved 
with joint confent to arm themfelves with fticks (the ufe of arms being taken away from 
them by their tyrannical governors) againft thofe ojljireffions, and to defend their 
honour to theiaft gafp j not queftioning but that God Almighty would take vengeance 
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for the blood of fo many innocent people. They reprefented to His Excellency, that 
he was obliged by his ftation to aflift them in this extremity, as they were his country¬ 
men ; but if that Ihould not be prevailing enough, reafons of ftate would induce him 
not to force them to defpair by denymg them his aid ; which if he did, it ihould be at 
the peril of his head, and that he muK give a fevere account of it before God Almighty, 
and others, if they fhould be conftrained to beg thjt from a foreign power which they 
could not obtain from their countrymen. The governor having taken all thefe prelSng 
reafons into mature confideration, and in refpeft both of Your Lordlhips’ requeft, and 
the heavy complaints of the Portuguefe, made it his chfieY care, to find out the moll 
effedfual means (which Your Lordlhips feemed to leave to his difcrtition) to ap'peafe 
tKis revolt. ' Being fenfible that the revolt of the Portuguefe inhabitants had taken de'ep 
root among them, and was likely to prove more univerlal againft your government, he 
judged it moft expedient to fend hither certain perfons with fuch forces as he thought 
might either by their prudence, and if that failed, by force of arms, reftore the fo 
much-defired tranquillity. It is upon this adicount, my Lords, we are come to this place, 
in order to emplpy all our force and afliftance, according to your requeft, purfuant to 
the peace eftablifhed betwixt th^Ce two nations, in regard of which we value not the 
expences we have been put to upon this occafion. ‘ But we fcarce had fet foot afliore, 
when our ears and hearts were ftruck with the doleful outcries of forty innocent Catho¬ 
lic Portuguefe, .murdered in the church of Rio Formofa, whither they were enticed 
for that purpofe, by thofe that were in your fervice, without the leafl refpecl of age 
or fex, the very babes being by the natives barbaroufly murdered as they were lying 
on their mother’s breafts. Neither have the fighs and groans of many noble maids 
efcaped our ears, that were ravifhed in the Vergea and St. Lawrence, by the Brazilians, 
not to« mention here what barbarities have been committed in Pojuka, where is the fight 
of nfany n hermi^and innocent babe who were flaughtercd in a cave. Neither have 
they abftained from hdly and,-|onfecrated places ; they have cut to pieces the images of 
th& faints, and ftripped the queen of heaven, the virgin Mary,*our blelTed lady, of all 
her apparel; things fo enormous, and never hesffd of before, enough to cftate horror 
and aftonifhment in a generous heart. And notwithftanding Your Lordlhips had de- 
fired the' governor-general to interpofe Ijis authority, you did form a camp, which 
continuas in the field to this day; and we being obliged by our orders to come to you 
upon the Receaf, we judged it not convenient to leave any armed power' behind us, 
which in time might prove the occafion of great inconveniences to us; we lhall ender- 
vour to fiiew all due rcfpeft and kiudnefs to your fubjefts, and carry the garrifon of 
Serinham along with us, until matt*-s may be concerted betwixt Your Lordlhips and 
us, for the fervice of God and the ftate. In the meanwhile, we moft eameftly defire 
a flop may be put to the outrages committed by your foldiers hithallij to avoid all 
occafion of a rupture on your fide; we proteft on the other hand, in the name of God 
andlohn ly. the’ King oUr mailer, whom God preferve, as alfo in the name of the 
States-Gsneral, whofe power God encreafe, that we defire nothing fo much as the ■ 
continuation of the late ellift>lilhed peace,,,.which lhall be the guide of all our adions; 
of which we have brought along with us an authentic copy, to ferve us as a fufiicient 
Nullification all the isrinces of Europe. And that Your Lordlhips may b# fatisfied 
in the reality of it, we have fent you enclofed a copy of the procla^i^ation publilhed by 
as, at our landing in this captainlhip. God prd'erve Your Lord^ps. . 

Serinham, 8* 1645, MARTiNf^SoAiiEs Moheno. 

Andiiew Vidal dji; Neobeibps.” 

The 
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The befbre.mentioned prctclamation runs thus; 

. Their Proclamation. 

• 

We the commanders-in-chief of the Portugnef. forces, Maraa ooares ivioreno ana 
Andrew Vidal de Negreiros, make known to all pisrfons and inhabitants of the captain- 
ihip of Pemam&uko: that the great ccfuncil of tMe Dutch Brazil, having by a letter 
fent to the governor and captain-general of Braz^, given advice of the revolt arifeii 
among the Portuguefe of thiS place, defire to endeavour the appeafmg of this rebellion 
by,his afliftance; ^or which purpofe the faid governor now having fent us with a fufSci- 
ent force into this captainfliip, we command all the Portuguefe, of what condition and 
quality foever, to appear peremptorily within eight days after the publication of thefe 
prefents before us, in order to reftore tranquillity among them, purfuant to the requefl 
of the lords of the council of the Dutch Brazil. We alfo hereby entreat the faid lords, 
in the mod friendly manner that can be, purfuant to the tenour of the ftridl alliance 
. there is betwixt both thefe nations, to ftop the further perfecution of^e Portuguefe, 
or any other warlike executions, and that if any of thek foldiers prefunw to ad contrary 
to it, they may, upon complaint made thereof to them, be feverely puniflied. 

“ I Alexps Autunes have penned this proclamation, and I Franco Bravo Defembar- 
quador have approved it. 

Martin Soares Moreno. 

Andrew Vidal de N^ipreiros.” 

•The great council refolved to give a fhort anfwer to the faid letter, and to refute the 
proclamation by another; and confidering, that the orij^n and caufe of all thofe trqiftleis 
and mifdomeanoufs were laid at the door of the council, they ordered the two coqpfel- 
lors of the r-mrt of jullice, De Wit and Moucheron, in epnjunfl^n with Mr. Walbeck, 
aflbflbr in the fame court* to anfwer the fame, and th^by to reprefent to the council 
of Nineteen in Holland, that they were occafioned by the rebels and their adherents. 

In the month of Augull, the troops lately come from the Bahia marched from 
Serinham to Pojuka, and fo to the cape of St. Auftin, where, being joined by the forces 
under the command of Kamaron and Dias’ and the igliabitants, theyjefolvcd (after 
our men had quitted Pojuka and the city St. Antonio de Cabo) to attacK the fort Van- 
der Duffen on the cape of St. Auftin from the land-fide j purfuant to which refolution 
they pofted their troops all along both fides the river. • 

The council in the meanwhile being forewarned*of the enemy’s defign, had ordered, 
the ad of Au^ft, Mr. Adrian Bulleftraet, one of their own members, and Admiral 
lichthart, to ^ thither with allfpeed, and to takeefte&aal care that nothing might 
be wanting for-the defence of the place. They were for that jnd to take a full view 
of the fcrt Vander Duffen and all its out-works, and to confider whether the redoubt 
upoa the hill called Nazareth, and the battery at the entrance of the might, fee 

repaired for the better defence of the fort, Accordingly Mr. BuUeftrabt anff Adniiral 
lichthart Irft the lleceif the 5th of Auguft, and arrived me fome evening ;u the fort 
VanderiDullen, where, having executed their commiffion, Mr-Bulleftcaqt returned the 
gth of Auguft to iJie Receif, where he gave the following account to the council. 

(That life left.the Receif the 5th of Auguft, in the morning about nine o’clock* and 
eame the lanie evening to* the fort Vander Dufl'en on the cape of St. Auftin. 

, Tha^ithe 6th of Augulti after forenoon fermon was ..fended, he rid with the admiraj, 
and fome other officers, to the hill of $he cape of St. Auftiaj where, having takep a 
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view of the harbous, he found the ftone redoubt in a condition to be repaired, vnth< 
out any great charge, the cannon upon the batteries nailed up, but the works towards 
the fea-lfide in pretty good order. 

That he had ordered a draught to be made, to funround the redoubt with paliia- 
does, to raife a battery within it, di build a guard-houfe, and to widot the ditches. 
He had alfo ordered a ftone breafl-u^rk (for want ,of wood) to be made on the back>£ide 
of the battery, with a row of palif^oes, and'a guard>houfe; and that with the firft 
fair weather, they Ihould fet on fireWll the bulhes and brambles on the faid hill, and 
clear the ground round about the church Nazareth. , 

Upon view of the fort Vander Duffen, he had commanded the tnaior Hoogftraten 
with ail pofiible fpeed to put it in a good pofture of defence, the admiral having already 
taken care to have it furrounded with palifadoes. That on the yth of Auguft, having 
paid off the garrifon, and thofe belonging to the artillery, he paffed tm-ough very 
difficult ways to St. Antonio, where he Ukewife paid off the foldiery, viiited the retrench- 
' ment, and put every thing in the beft order he could. 

That he ha<y>argained with certain perfons to repair the faid redoubt on the hill. 
called Nazareth, and the ftone breaft-work, the building of two guard.houfes, and 
furroundmg both the works with palifadoes, according to his draught, for nine hun¬ 
dred gilders, the whole to be •completed within three weeks time. Here it was he had 
the firft notice.,of the landing of fome forces from the Bahia, near Rio Formcffa, by 
the fame fleet which the week before was feen off the Receif. But not bang able to 
get any fure Intelligence, he had fent a meffenger to Lieutenant Montangie, thai com¬ 
mander in Serinham, to give him a true account of the matter, and in what condition 
he gnd his garrifon were at that time; encouraging him by fair promifes, all communi¬ 
cation by land being already cii,t off betwixt them. Here he alfo lifted thirty-eight 
voluateets that offered their fervice. 

That the 8th of Auguft hp left the faid place, and notwithftanding the badnefs of 
the weather, rid acrofs the hills of Hegendos to the fea-ihore,, where, meeting with the 
admiral, they went together up the river Sangado with the tide, as far as*Calandaria, 
where they ftayed for fome time, and received the news, that in the laft encounter betwixt 
Colonel 'Haus and the rebels near that bill* above two hundred of the laft, among 
whom were Ibme officers, Were flain, and about forty or fifty on our fide. One 
Melchior Alvares came on purpofe to tell them, that about three hundred of the 
revolted inhabitants were inclined to accept of a pardon, which he referred to the 
coundl.' 

That being ready to take horfe in* order to his return to the Receif, a certain foldier 
of our troops, that had been left behind, complaineti tuiw he had be^ ftripped ftark 
naked by the fervants of the ferryman of the river Sangado, who hj^ wounded and 
beat him miferably. Melchior Alvares was ordered to take care of his'wounds, and 
Captain Piftor to go with twenty of his men in queft of thefe villains; who,* coming 
to the ferry, befet the houfe, took the ferryman and his three fons prilpners, but the ' 
mulat, who had committedikhe fad, efcapj^ their hands. I 

That he purfued his journey on horfeba^ towards the Receif, notwithftat^ing the 
violent n^.and not witiiout great danger paffed the river the feme night %ear Ae 
fort Emilia. ^ 

That on the 9th of Au^ll he was advertifed by fome negroes befongin^^to Mofes 
Navarre, whom he had Tent,with letters to D’Ingenio Surl^ique, that an ambuih had 
been had for foem near Candaa^a, but the enemy durft not attack them, their«negroea 
being «U fuch as were takm prifooers, and afterwards made thdr efcope'to us. 

Major 
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Major Ho^llraten font advice by his ktters on the 13th of Augud, to the council, 
that me rarrilon and volunteers of St. Antonio being fafely arrived on the ca^ of St. 
Auftin, they were now about two hundred and eighty ftrong, viz. two hunted and 
feventeen foldiers and gunners, and fixty-thrce volunteers. That immediately after, 
our garrifon had left bt. Antonio, Kamaron aod Henry Dias had polled theinfelves 
with their trotms in the fugar-mill,AIgodais, near that place, where they expefted to 
be joined by Martin Scare’s and Andrew Vidal's forces, fafely arrived firom-the Bahia. 
That lie expeded every day to be befieged, ail^*'feared nothing fo much as want of 
frefli water, the fpring being* dut off by the enemy. Hereupon immediate orders were 
giyen by the council to fend thither thirty barrels of water, fome ammunition and pro- 
vifion, and what elfe ihould be requifite for a vigorous defence of the place, which 
was fuffitiently provided before with foldiers. The next following day they received 
intelligence from Major Hoogftraten, Mr. Ley, and Mr. Heck, that the enemy’s troops 
had t^en poll in the fugar>mill Salgado Zuvifiaque and other circumjacent places.' The 
council relied much upon the bravery arid fidelity of the officers within the fort, 

. from whom they promifed themfelves a very vigorous defence, they jbeing all perfons 
who had advance themfelves in their fervices, and were in expedation of better pre 
ferments, viz. Major Hoogftraten, ‘Cafpar Vender Ley, formerly a captain of horfe, 
John Hick, jand Albert Gerritfon Wedda, an old captain belonging to the company; 
but their upfaithfulnefs and covetous temper over>balanced all thefe coqfiderations; for 
the faid Major Hoogftraten, commander-in-chief, with the confent of Cafpar Vander 
Ley, and Albert Gerritfon Wedda, treacheroufly and villainoufly fold and furrendered • 
the laid fort to the Portuguefe, the 23d of Auguft, for the fum of eighteen thouHuid 
^ders, b^’fides fome other rewards promifed them upon that account. They went 
over with the whole garrifon to the enemy, who ma 4 e Hoogftraten colonel of a Dutch 
regiment, rtufed out of thefe and other foldiers of feveral nations, that ha4 ddfietted 
our fovicc Thus this^ ftrong hold was betrayed to the Portv^efe, by a perfon who 
owed his whole fortune'to our company. 

Martin Soares Moreno gave the following account of the furrender of this fort to 
the governor, Antoiuo Telles de Sylva, in his letter, dated from the hill of Nazaredi, 
Auguft 26, 1645: 

A Letter to the Governor of the Bahiuy concerning the taking of the Cape of PuntaeL 

** Sunday the 23d of this month, God Almighty, through his mercy, has put us 
into the pouellion of the for> of the cape of Puntael, wluch was befieged > y Andrew 
Vidal de Negi^os; the next day we were rejoiced with the money fent us by Your 
Lordlhlp, and 'the trine prefented to Vne in pardcular, part of which I have beftoiyed 
upon entertaining fome of our friends, who are merry with me .'t this time. 

** We have made an excellent bargain: for, befides the importance of the place and 
its artillery, we have got the very flower of their foldiers j befides t^at,* tljis will be 
like a fignal to the raft to follow their footl|ep8. H 

** John Fernandes Vieira has raffed, on Saturday laft, the fum of four thoufand 
ducats for our ufe, though not without force, but it was very welcome, to us at this 
time, when we were upon ftriking up the bargain for the better fortilying of this place, 
the harb^ of which Is not inferior to that of the Recdf: but I will not trouble Your ' 
Lordlhip any longer witl^his pomt. 

** long a& the furrender of the fort, a bark'a|^ared in fight, fent to its 
relief from tSe ILcoftf. We fent Captain Barreiros,. with a well-armed bark, out 
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sgainft her, who took her, with thirty-five men, and good ftore of gun-powder and 
bullets, all which will prove veij fcrviceabic lo us. 

“ 1 Icindly defire Your Lordmip, that in cafe you fend a meflenger with this news 
.to riis Majelly, Captain Damian dc Lankois may be employed upon that errand, it 
being very probable that the King, beCdcs a good prefent, will reward him with fome 
honourable employment. V 

“ Laft night we received advice, ihat the flefct under .Teronyrno de Payva w'as entered 
the bay of Tamandarc; I am forelV afraid they will be attacked by the fliips font 
thither from the Receif, notwithflanding we have clofirud hini^ feveral times to come 
into our road. 

' “ Kapivara is gone from that place by land to the Bahia, perhaps he has given llim 
notice that we are mafters of the cape 5 if he thinks fit to bring his fleet to this place, 
he is fafe, if not, it lies at his door. It is difeourfed here, that the fliip the Bifhop is 
milling, perhaps he has a fancy to convoy Salvador Korrea fome part of the way. 

“ I cannot forbear to let Your tordlhip know how much you ftand indebted to 
Major Dieterick Hoogftraten, and the reft of the commanders of the fort. We have 
promifed to the firft a commandery of Chrift. I beg of Your Lordfliip to make my 
promife good to him in His Majefty’s name, as loon as poflible may be, he being a 
perfon who will be ready to do us all the further fervice he can. We have, for the 
prefent, engage^d him with fon^e prefents of lefs moment, of which we fliall give an 
account to you hereafter. Captain Vander Ley has likewife deferved well of, us, and 
fo have all the reft that had married Portuguefe women: it is reported here that he is 
a perfon of note in his country ; we have likewife promifed to him a commandery of 
Chrift, and a yearly penfion for one of his fons: we hope Your Lordfliip will not 
refufe to make good our promifcj becaufc his fons are born of a Portuguefe woman : 
the name,of the eldeft being John, and the youngeft Cafpar Vander Ley. The reft arc 
at prefent at their habitations, as foon as they return wc muft engage them with fome 
promifes, of which we will ^ve an account to Your Lordfliip! They arc all of con- 
fcquence to us, having married Portugvicfe women. I hope Your Lordfhip will be 
well fatlsfied with this piece of fervice, for John Fernandes Vieira fometimes brings us 
more money in an hour than the conqueft of the cape cofts us. He is at prefent m 
the Vergea arapng the barbarians, and we in the fort in the cape, til! we have got 
every thing in readinefs. Kapivara is about three days ago gone by land, poflibly he 
may be with you before the bark which carries this letter ; I wifli it may arrive in fafety, 
and to Ytiur Lordfliip a long life for the defence of this ftate. 

*“ (Signed) Martin Soares Moreno.” 

Martin Soares Moreno and Andrew Vidal de Negreiros had in the meanwhile fent 
feven or eight letters from the cape of St. Auftin, dated the 23d, 30th, and*3ift of 
Auguft, qnd the 2d and 6th of September, in which they advertifed the Admiral Payva, 
that they were in poffeflionj^pf that cape, defiring him by all means to come w'iih his 
fleet into that harbour. The firft of the two laft letters was, thus written: 

« 

Letter from the Portuguefe Commanders to Admiral Payva. 

“ My Lord, *., * 

“ We are ^ot now into the^pDfleflion of the harbour of JsTizareth, and that, as the 
faying is, without calling an anchor j which is . the reafon we intreat you likewife to 
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c»me with your fleet hither, where ^ou may careen your fliips, and provide yourfelves 
with frcfli provifions, men, ammunition, and all other necelTaries, till fuch time we 
/hall inutuiilly agree in what is further to be undertaken for the fervice of God and 
His Majefty. I’he e^iei iy has hitherto but one Ihin of ftrength at fea, the reft being 
of no confequence; neither are they for engaging vith you at this time, but endeavour 
to cut off your communication with»th«i’fea-coaft. ; My Lord, you have given fo many 
proofs of your courage before this time, that this/rctreat will not abate any thing from 
the fame of your vidlorlcs: op the other hand, 'you have fo confider, that you are 
anfwerable for fo mai.y thoufand lives of thofe that are in your fleet; wherefore we 
delire you once more to come hither with the fleet, and fuch officers as are under 
your command, where you will meet with a very kind and comfortable reception. But 
being fenfiblc that it would be a grofs error in us, to urge a matter fo evident it itielf 
any f urther, to fo great a commander as you, we live in hopes of your coming, where 
we intend, in the honfe of Nazareth, to rer^cive thcblefled facrament, which name wc 
have given to the fort, having, among other things, found a mafs-book here, which 
• is of no finall fervice to us. God preferve Your Lordlhip. 

• Martin Soares Moreno, and 

“ Puntael, Sept. 2, 1645. Andrew Vidal de NEdREiRos.” 

The contents of the fecond letter to the fame admiral are as follows: 

“ Your Lordlhip being already acquainted with our being mafters of the Puntael 
(cape), we hope you will take the firft opportunity of coming to us; the enemies having 
two fquadrons of fliips at lea, with one fire-fliip, to force you from this coaft, which 
has been ■ lifcovered to us by a letter writ at the Receif, and diredfed to the gpverjior, 
and taken bv us in a bark dcfigned for the relief of that place, of which we thought 
fit to give you immediai& notice, that you might take your meafures according to your 
wonted prudence. Thefe Dutch gentlemen have, by their treacherous dealings, ob¬ 
liged us to have recourfe to open ibree, and we defire Your Lordlhip to repay them 
in their own coin, with fire and fword, as they do us. If you defign ‘0 come hither, 
it muft be done fpeedily, all delay being dangerous at this time. We have a true 
copy of this letter in our journal to ferve for our juftification hereafter. God pre¬ 
fer ve Your Lordfliip. 

“ Dated in the Puntael of the BlelTed Martin Soares Morrnos and 

“ Sacrament, Sept. 6 , i'l45. • Andrew Vidal de Nureiros.” 

An account of the furrender of the cape of St. Auftin, and of the further tran- 
fatlious betwixt us and the Portuguefe, was lent in a letter by Caipar da Cofta d’Abreu, 
from the'faid cape to his friend Domingos da Kofta, an inhabitant of the Bahia, which 
•runs thus: , • , 

“ 1 vn'fli this letter may find you in good health, as I Who am your fai.>. "al com¬ 
rade dcfire; I am in a tolerable good condition in the Puntael of Nazareth, which after 
a ficge of twenty days was’furrendered to us at an eafy rate, becaufe thdfe who com- 
inanclcd yithin the fort, had Portuguefe wives, and their eftates thereabouts. The 
captain of Ihorfe.was the moft forward of all in furrendering the place; they have ob¬ 
tained what conditions they 'demanded, and a gratuity of/our thoufand ducats befides. 
We found in the fort three hundred Dutch, of their beft troops, and twelve brafsi 
pieces of cannon, four of which were four and twenty-pounders, and provifions for 
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three months; fo that if they had not come twith us to a compofition, it would hKve 
coft us abundance of men, whereas now we have gained the place with the lofs of one 
fingle man, who was killed by a random cannon-fliot. We made ourfelves mafters 
of a bark, firing from the Puntad, before its furrender, in w'hich was a gentleman 
with feveial hundred men that were gbing to the Receif. This gentleman and another 
of Serenham (being both magiftatts in their Vefpeftive places) we delivered up to the 
inhabitants, who foon killed them, nptwithftanding one was married with a Portuguefe 
woman; for they having been heard to fay, that they, hoped‘to walh their hands in 
the blood of the Portuguefe, the women were fo much exafpeiated againft them, that 
they foon difpatched them according to their defires. The prifoners are for the moll 
part detained at St. Anthony, in order to be fent to the Bahiaj but many among them 
have taken fervice with us. We fuppofe the number of the dead and Dutch prifo¬ 
ners amount to near thirteen hundred: we have not feen the fquadron under Salvador 
Korrea de Saa; we are afraid fome misfyrtune has befallen him; fome of our (hips 
were cruifing hereabouts, but within thefe three or four days none of them have ap¬ 
peared on this coaft. The Dutch have a fleet of twelve fliips at fea, it is well if they, 
do not venture a brulh with us. The Receif with all its forts are inverted; I.awrenc(‘ 
Kameiro is at Porto Calvo; the Jews report, that orders are come to take all the 
Dutch forces out of Rio Grande, Parayba, and St. Francis, in order to tranfport 
them to the Rfeceif. There is ho great harmony betwixt the Jews and Dutch, the firft 
pretending that the others intend to fell the country. Four of their head officers, 
which are our prifoners, are ordered to be fent to the Bahia, and among them their 
marter of the artilleiy. The fame* day that we were become mafters of the Puntael, 
a bark arrived there from the Receif with orders to keep it to the laft extremity; we 
tool^ the bark with good rtore* of ammum’tion and provifion, worth in all about 
fifteen hundred ducats, 

“ Sept. 5, 1645. Caspar da Costa d’Abreu.” 

From this and the following letters it is apparent that Major Hoogftraten had 
laid the .foundation of his treacherous defign of Straying the cape of St. AulHn to the 
Portuguefe, long before; to wit, ev'er fince he with Mr. Balthafar Vander Voerde was 
fent to the governor of the Bahia, Antonio Telles de Sylva. Thus a certain ferjeant 
fold a redoubt near the city of Olinda to the enemy for three hundred gilders. 

At the beginning of the fiege of the cape of St. Auftin, Andrew Vidal de Negiwos * 
fent two letters to Major Hoogftratqn, Ley, and Heck, by one John Guomes de Mello, 
dated the 13th of Auguft; in the fort of which the faid Vidal complains of the ill*, 
treatm^t and murthers committed upon the Portuguefe by the Dutch; in the fecond 
he requefts them to declare, purfuant to the promifes made by Hoogftraten in the 
Bahia, for the King of Portugal, and to deliver the fort into their hands 

Two letters from Vidal to Hoogftraten. 

The firft was as follows: 

“ I am come this morning to the village of St. Antonio de Cabo, in hopes of 
receiving news from you and Captain Ley. I giye by thefe prefents, notify; to you, 
that we are fent hither by order from the governor Antonio Telles de Sylva, with 
no other intention than to apfitafe the troubles lately arifen in this country, purfuant 
to the requeft of the council, of which you are a fufficient witnefs. ^o fooner were 

we 
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we arrived at Tamandare, but we received many informations direftly contrary to 
what we expelled to meet with here; viz. that in Rio Grande thirty feven inhabi¬ 
tants had bwn murihered, many virgins ’deflowered, and the image of the virgin 
Mary grofly mifufed b- the Dutch; things fo abommablc in themfelves, that it is 
fcarce to be imagined io brave a nation ftiould be .guilty of fuch enormities. Whilft 
I am writing this letter, news is brought me, that 4 he Dutch have caufed many of the 
inhabitants of Goyana to be nmrthered,’ though I tan fcarce give credit to it: for fup- 
pofing this to be true, we could not avoid giving/afrlftance to thefe miferable people, 
though they were the pioft (;|efpifeable of ml nations, confidering they crave our help, 
and are not only Chriftians, but alfo fubjefts of the King our mafter, whom God 
preferve. Whilll; the council was in expeflation of the iflues of the intended accom¬ 
modation, they have furprized and killed many of the inhabitants, which obliges us 
to require you in the name of God, of His Majefty, His Highnefs, and the States- 
General, not to give any occafion for a rupture, but to maintain the late concluded 
peace to the utinoft of your power, as we aVe ready on our fide to concert all pofiible 
mcafures with the commander-in-chief of this place, which may tend to tlie tranquillity 
of both parties. I’he bearers hereof are Captain John Guomes de Mello, and Lieute¬ 
nant Francis Guomes, who we defire may be difpatched back with all polTible fpeed. 
God preferve you for many years. 

“ Auguft 13, 1645. ' Anpuew Vujal.” 

The fecond letter was written thus: 

The fecond letter. 

“ Your promife made to us in the Bahia, and what has fince been told by Captain 
Ley to John Fernandes Vieira and Captain John Guomes de Mello, encourages us to 
proceed in < ■ •• former defign, not queftioning but that both you and Captain Ley will 
not in the lealt icccde from the engagement you have been pleafed to oblige us with, 
and to tie uo to your fervicc. We are come into this country at the head of three 
thoufand chofen m(*n, backed by two fquadrons of men of war well equipped, one 
of .which has not as yet appeared on this coqft, the other you have feeu youtfelf pafs 
by the other day. I hope this may ferve as a means to fet the poor miferable inhabi¬ 
tants at liberty; and as both they and we wilh for nothing more than to fee you em¬ 
brace our fide, that we not want an opportunity to give you more evident proofs of 
our refpefl and affeOion towards you, fo we defire you not to entertain tht lia'^- finifter 
fufpicion of us; we being re.’ ly (for the performance of which we by thele prefents 
give you our word.s) to accomplim in every point, what has been promifed to you, 
by John FernandcvS Vieira and John Guomes de Mello. And I for my part afliire 
you, that I will not fail to perform and agree to whatever you iliall further demand 
upon thi6 occafion. 

• The inhabitants of this place fhall be provided with paflports, and protefted by us, 
in the fame manner as the commander qf Serinham, Carpentier, and foi. others 
were; and we expeft the fame at your hand. And that you may be fure whom to 
treat with upon this account, we have fent to you John Guomes de Mello, who is in- 
trufled with the wljole matter j which if you refufe to do, we muft take fuch meafures 
as we fltdH judge moft expedient for us. In the meanwhile God preferve you for 
many years. 

Your afi^onate friend and fervant, 

** St. Ant. de Cabo, Aug. 13, 1645. Andrew Vidai. de Nbqrbiros.** 

Major 
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Major Hoogftraten, Mr. Heck, and Ley, fent an anfwer to this letter Immediately, 
containing in fubftance, that they were not* in the lealL concerned in the outrages 
committed by the Tapoyers againft the Portuguefe, and feemingly refufed to treat with 
De Mello. It runs thus: ' 


Mr anfwer ick thm» 

“ We have received your letter i|mt by John Guomes dc Mello, out of which we 
underlland, that you are come to St. Antonio. We art'^xtreniely well fatisfied, that 
the governor Antonio Telles de Sylva has undertaken to appeafe the tumults arifen in 
thefe parts, and do not quellion but that your prefence will contribute much towards 
the accomplifliment of it. The affronts and outrages you fpeak of by the Tapoyers 
and Dutch foidiers put upon the inhabitants, as they were committed forely againfl our 
will, fo I can afl'ure you, that nobody, not fo much as the* lead child, has been 
fuffered to be mifufed upon our accounts, *fo that thefe complaint^ mull not be made to 
us, but ought to be referred to the council. The treaty you propofe with Captain 
John Guomes dc Mello, and laeutcnant Francis Guomes, is beyond our province and' 
power, fo that we earneftly defire you not to ufe any further felicitations tp us upon 
that account. So we kifs your hands, recommending you to, God’s protedion. We reft 

“ Your fervants and good friends, 

Casi’er Vandru Lev. 
D. Van Hoocstraten. 
John Heck. 

♦ 

Major Hoogftraten took care jto fend thefe two letters, together with their anfwer, 
to the council, with repeated alTurances of their conflant fidelity; whereupon the great 
council confirmed Hoogftraten in his government, and exhorted Ley and Heck to per- 
fevere in their brave refolution, which they would in due tim? take care to reward with 
better preferments. This difeovery of the enemy’s letters being looked upon as an un¬ 
deniable proof of Mr. Hoogftraten’s fincere intentions, had fuch an influence upon the 
generality of the people, that there was fcarce any body but what thought himfelf, fe- 
cure of his fidelity and duty. Neverthelels, as thefe temptations could not but raife 
fome jealoufy in the minds of the council, they thought fit to fend Colonel Haus to the 
iieceif, to order him to the Cape of St. Auftin. 

The touncil in the meanwhile being, by Vidal’s letters to Hoogftraten, fufficiently 
convinced, that the intended recalling of the rebellious troops were nothing but amufe- 
ments, fent immediate orders to their admiral I..ichthart, that, for the future, he Ihould 
treat ajl the Portuguefe fltips he could meet with as enemies. 

The 15th of Auguft, Colonel Haus being come to the Receif, propofell to the coun¬ 
cil, that he judged it abfolutely neceflary for the fervice of the ftate, that finte by tfte 
fuccourg cbme from the Bahia to the afliftance of the rebels under Martin Soares Mo¬ 
reno and Andrew Vidal, they were grown very ftrong and numerous, the troops en¬ 
camped in the field Ihould be drawn into t)ie Receil’, *becaufe they being, befides ,the 
Brazilians, not above three hundred ftrong, they might eafily be cut oft’jifl;ia pl^ce 
where they could not be feconded in the Receif, where they were wanting fbf ihfi" sJn- 
fence of that place, which being the capital of the whole Dutch Brazil, W<fhld»/in ftil 
likelihood, be attacked with the utmoft vigour by the enemy, 

Againft this opinion manyYeafons were alleged too, 
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I. By fo doing, they mvift quit all th? op|p country from vtlience they wore now 
fupplied with cattle and meal, which they ftood highly in need of, till fuch time that 
they could receive new fupplies from Holland, and that, in fuch a cafe, they muft 
expedf the enemy imm*' iiately At their gates. 

II. That thereby the number of the enemy wovid be increafed ; the inhabitants of 
the country, bcipg freed from the di-ead,bf our troops, would join with tliera againll us. 

III. That by fo doing, we mult leave the Tapo ers, that had taken up arms at our 
requell, and were to be' joingd by our troops near Machiape or St. Antonio, to the 
enemy’s mercy. To this, it was anlwercd, 

til, That as to the fupplies of cattle and meal from the country, they fnouid be in 
a much better condition to be furniflied withal when their forces could be fent aboanl 
into all circumjacent parts of the country, whereas now they were forced fo remain in 
one certain place. Bcfides that, we being mailers at fea, might embark at any time a. 
certain number of men, and land them where we found it moll convenient, which 
would oblige the enemy, inllead of bcfieging the Receif, to divide Itis forces, for the 
.defence of the country. What related to the increafe of the enemy’s forces, by the 
accellion of the I’ortuguefe inhabitants of the country, was to be looked upon as of no 
great confcqnence againll us; it being more for our intercll to fee them appear as de¬ 
clared cnemius than diltembling friends; it being generally known, that their inclina¬ 
tions were bent for their countrymen, and that, notwitbllanding all their fpecious pre¬ 
tences, they miffed no opportunity of giving intelligence to the enemy ol' what palled 
among us ; whereas, if they were once declared enemies of the flutes, we fltould have 
a lair opportunity of feizing upon thcii cattle, proyifions, and other moveables, for the 
ufc'of the Receif; which Iving thus provided, would difeourage the enemy from at¬ 
tempting to reduce it by famine. » 

What was alledged concerning the danger of the Tapoyers, was acknowledged to be 
of no fmall . oment; bpi., confidcring they had receivedjio news as yet of their mo¬ 
tion, it was not judged of fuch vail conl’equence, as to be put in balance with the 
welfare of the whole Dutch Brazil, which depended in a great mcafure on the fafety 
of thefe troops. 

After mature deliberation of the whole niPittcr, it was refolved, on tne i5tfi of Au- 
guff, by the council, with the approbation of the members of the court of juflice, that, 
confiden'ng the danger the troops were expofed to, and that on their fafety depended 
the prefervation of the Rcccif, they Ihould with all poffible fpced march thither, and 
that only fifty men lliould be left in the houfe of De Wit, under Captain \ ."’'‘Tchut, in 
order to command fome part of the circumjacent country, and to ferve as a retreat for 
our parties that Ihould be fent abroad to fetch in cattle, and forinha or meal. 

Purl'uant to th’s relblution. Colonel Haus \: ent thither on h''rfeback the fiitie day, 
to put it in execution the lame evening, if podible he could, or, at furthefl, the next 
morning’. But it feems Colonel Haus was fo negleftful, as to delay the march of tliefe 
‘troops not only tTfat afternoon, but alfo the whole next following day ; aijd’, mltcad ol 
retreating towards the Receif, .Ijarried in the fame fugar-mill, without havin :he leall 
intelligence of the enemy’s approach; fo that on the 17th ofAugull, being fur^prifed 
by the troops of Andrew Wdal, much more numerous than his, before they could be¬ 
take theiyfelves to their arms they were put to the rout. The council being advertiled. 
that Colonel Haus with hk troops were attacked by the enemy in the fugar-mill of M, 
de Wit, they called the city militia to their arms; Mr. Bulleltract and De Bas went tt 
the houfe of Bavilla ; from whence, as being nearer at hand, they might give the ne 
ceffary orders,* according as they lliould receive advice from Haus : and twelve firc-lock: 
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were pofted itt this houfe for tfje better |ecurity of the bridge acrofs the river. Bleterick' 
Hamel, and the counfellors of juftice, took care to look after the Receif. Imme* 
diately after, word being brought to the council that Colonel Haus had been overthrown, 
and was retired to the houfe of De Wit belonging to the fugar-mill, it was confulted,. 
whether by any means they might he>able to relieve him \ and, though by reafon of 
the weaknefs of the garrifon, it w;fs no eafy'matter to do it, nevertpelefs, it was re- 
folved, with one hundred volunteers of the inhabitants, and one hundred and fifty 
foldiers, to attempt his relief. Butmefore this could be put in execution, a certain 
Brazilian that had been prefeiit at the whole aftioni and having, by changing his 
clothes with a Portuguefe, luund means to efcape the Receif, brought the unvvelqome 
news, that Colonel Haus, with the forces under his command, had furrendered the 
houfe belonging to the fugar-mill, and themlelves, upon promife of quarters, at 
diferetion. 

It was generally believed, that this misfortune was chiefly occafioned by Colonel 
Haus’s own negled, who did not, till it was too late, put the foldiers into a pofture of 
defence, which was afterwards confirmed by the depofition of William Jacobfon, late 
captain-lieutenant of Colonel Haus’s own company, made before the great council the 
6th of July, 1646; 

It was not till the night before our defeat, that Colonel Haus received the firft in¬ 
telligences from a prifoner, a negro, that the enemy, with a ftrong body, .were broken, 
up from Moribeca. The next morning, one of our fafe-guards brought word to the 
colonel, that the enemy w'as paffing the river; and foon after, the colonel’s groom, 
who had been to water his mafter’s.horfe in the faid river, came in a full gallop, telling 
him likewife, that the rebels were palTing the river, fo that we foon after heard them 
fire upon our advanced guard, »w'ho retired immediately to the main body. Colonel 
HaOs did not call the foldiers to their arms, or caufed the alarm to be given, until the 
enemy came within fight of us, and charging our out-guarjJ, when we firfl began to 
fkirmifh with them; but they charging us with their more numerous forces in the front, 
whilft Kamaron with his troops endeavoured to cut off our retreat to the Receif, which 
we were not able to prevent, by reafon of the fmallnefs of our number, Haus afked Cap¬ 
tain Wiltfchut, Blaar and Liftry, “ What was bell to be done ?” Wiltfchut anfwered. 

You never alked our advice before, do what you think bell.” Whereupon Haus 
ordered to retreat to the houfe of Mr. de Wit: Captain Blaar, who expefted no quar¬ 
ter, being on the other hand for fighting our way through to the Receif. The houfe • 
was bravely defended for four hours, but at laft powder and bail beginning to fail, be- 
caufe half a barrel of gunpowder l^which was ail they had left) blew up by accident, 
they furrendered at diferetion to Andrew Vidal^ under condition to have their lives 
faved, as well for themfelves as the Brazilians among thejp} which agjjeement being 
figned by Vidal, and two or, three more of the chief contmanders of the Portuguefe, 
was delivered to Colonel Haus. Notwithflanding which, the Brazilians were cut to 
pieces by the inhabitants, with the confent of the Portuguefe comnfilnders, as foon aJ 
we had quitted our poll in the houfe. The Brazil^ women feeing their hufbands 
murdered before their faces, dalhed moft of their enfldren’s brains againft the walls, 
for fear they'lhould fall alive into the hands of the Portugoefe. All the Dutch, about 
two hundred and fifty ftrong, among whom were Colonel Haus, Captain ^laar and 
Liftry, were made prisoners of war, and were for the firft fopr or five, days Kept in the 
fugar-mill of Hacq, when John Fernandes Vieira, and many of the inhabitants folicited 
Andrew Vidal, to deliver the fald prifoners up into tlieir hands, with an intention to kill 
them, but Vidal refufed to grant their requeft, and caufed them forthwTth to be fent by 
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land to die Bahia: they were indifferently well treated in their journey thither; but 
fuch as either by reafon of ficknefs, or any •other accident, were left behind, fell into the 
inhabitants’ hands, who cut them to pieces, and would have done the fame with all the 
reft, had it not been for their cpnvoy. After their arrival in the Bahia, an account 
being taken of their nan.es, they had certain quarters afligned them, and thirty-one 
pence halfpenny per week for their pay, and a nieaf ,re of meal for every ten days. 

They had liberty to walk up and down within fae city where they pleafed, except 
Colonel Haus, Captain I^Viltfchut, and Liftry, w^J'm were confined to their lodgings, 
and durft not, without fpecial -leave, talk with anybody. Colonel Haus was at laft 
fent to Portugal, and Wiltfchut and Liftry, in June 1647, put on board a fliip with 
two hundred and thirty Dutch prifonersj about fixty of our men took fervice among 
them tliere, but they refufed the natives of Holland. 

The enemies being greatly encouraged by thefe fuccefles, and their ftrength in- 
creafing daily by the great concourfe of the Portuguele inhabitants, who in the captain- 
fhips of Parayba and Goyana, which hithesto had remained in quiet, and engaged 
themfelves to the government by a new oath of allegiance, now allb took up arms 
&gainft us j fo that it was thought convenient to recall our garrifons out of thofe 
parts. 

But to return to the cape of St. Auftin, after the furrender of which the garrifon 
W'as carried to'St. Antonio, where they were forced to deliver up their arms. Among 
the reft of our prifoners there was Ifaac Zweers, afterwards vice-admifal of Holland 
and Weftfrifeland, Abraham Van Millingen, and John Broekhufen, both ftill living 
in Holland. Major Hoogftraten addreffed himfelf to them, endeavouring to bring 
therji over to the rortuguefe fide, by the allurements’ of captain, lieutenant, and enfign’s 
places, telling them, that it would now be in his power to promote them to much 
higher employments; but when he faw them refufe lliis offer, he fwore they ffiojild 
repent it. the fame time he preferred three Dutch men, to wit, Winfel’Smith, 
formerly his lieutenant; Alexander Boucholt, and Claes Clacfen, a native of Amfter- 
dam, to captains places; the laft of thefe three being an intimate friend of Zweers and 
Broekhufen, told them, and confirmed it by many oaths, that he had taken fervice 
among them for no other end, thqn to get an opportunity of returning to us., They 
had alfo liberty given them to walk abroad, blit not without a guard to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye over all their adions. 

Not long after, the Portuguefe provider, Mor, fent for John Broekhufen, arid after 
the firft compliments were pafled, told him, that if he would ferve the King qf Por¬ 
tugal in the quality of commiff-ry-general, he ftiould go along with him to the camp, 
where he fliould receive one hundred gilders per month, and be welcome to his table 
befides j and that if he refufed his offer, and ftayed behind, he would be in danger 
of being murdered by the inhabitants. He replied, that being tiigaged by his oath to 
the company he could not break it, though with the hazard of his life. “ And,” faid 
the provider, “ will you choofe rather to ferve a company of mob than a King ? We, 
are juft now upon the point of executing^ defign which is infallible, and then vou will 
begin to fee that the King’s cauftf is the jufteft, and will be crowned with fuccefs for 
ever.” Then he gave him a cup with brandy, of which after Mr. Broekhufen had 
taken a good draught, he took his leave and returned to his comrades, unto whom he 
gave an actount of what had pafled betwixt them. 

Thefe had in ’the meanwhile been informed by fome Portuguefe, that this defign 
was upon the ifle Itamarika, and being certain that the council did not forefee this 
danger, they were cohtriving ill poffible means to giVe them notice of it, but could not 
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pitch upon any perfon fitly qualified for this undertaking. At laft, Ifaac Zweers, by 
vaft promifes of reward, prevailed fo far ‘upon a Dutch trumpeter, called Martin 
Stomp, that he yndertook to carry this piece of news in perfon to the council, and at 
the fame time to requeft the releafing of the Dutch pi;ifoners ftill remaining at St. An¬ 
tonio. Every thing being agreed UPP^ betwixt them, the trumpeter took his leave of 
Mr. Zweers, and fet out on his jiurney to.the Receif about midnight, leaving his 
wife and children behind him. Mr. Zweers'and Mr. Broekhufen appeared very well 
fatisfied, but neverthelefs were in tljjeir hearts not a little concjjrned for the ifl'ue of this 
enterprife. 

They w^ould often call upon the trumpeter’s wife t6 enjoin her filence, and ordered 
her, that if any enquired after him, to tell them he was run away from her, in drder 
to take fervicc in the camp in the Vergea. 

Some days after they met with one Peter Ritfau, formerly baker to the garrifon of 
the cape of St. Auftin; Broekhufen having a mind to feel his pulfe, and fiivding him 
not averfe to fuch a talk, he at laft with»fair words prevailed upon him to undertake 
the fame journey the trumpeter had done before; that in cafe he ftiould mifcarry, 
which they much feared he might, the council might neverthelefs be advertifed of thd 
enemy’s intended expedition againft Itamarika. The baker having defired a certificate 
from them, teftifying, that he never had taken fervice among the Portuguefe, prepared 
himfelf for his journey, which he intended to begin with the firft dark night. 

The fame night they were'forewarned of a defign againft their lives,* by a certain 
Italian called Jacomo da Perugalho, fo that Zweers and Broekhufen guefting, not with¬ 
out reafon, that foine of the Portuguefe had got feent of their fending away the 
trumpeter and baker, thought it rfot advifeable to ftay longer in this place, but to, afk 
leave from Colonel Pedro Marinho Falkaho, to go to the Algodais, where they could 
not want conveniency to go along with the reft of the prifoners, that were intended to 
be fent to the Bahia, w^hich was readily granted. 

In the meanwhile the baker having taken the firft opportunity to fet out on his 
journey, was met by two Portuguefe in the fugar-mill Trapicl)a, who having found 
the before-mentioned certificate about him, carried him prifoner to St. Antonio de 
Cabo, .where beipg put to the torture, it made fuch 5 noife among the inhabitants, .that 
they all rofe up in arms, protefting, thdy would not be fatisfied till they had fetched- 
Zwcers and Broekhufen from the Algodais, and cut them to pieces ; for which pur- 
pofe they alfo obtained feven foldiers from Pedro Marinho, and had certainly put it in 
execution if Captain I.ey had not oppofed it; for, as good luck would have it, they 
happened at that time to be in his, fugar-mill, and the baker had ftood it out bravely, 
without difeovering the matter. The next morning Captain Ley gave them a vifit, 
telling them w'hat had happened ; and fays he to Broekhufen, “ What is your mean¬ 
ing by thisBut he having no great confidence in Ley, denied every thing to the 
utmoft. 

But the 2d of Oftober, the whole defign was likely to have been difeovered by the 
imprudence of the before-mentioned trumpeter’s wife, who being got drunk, told 
fome of her acquaintance, that her hufband was gone to the Receif.. She was carried 
a prifoner the cape of St. Auftin, where flie was miferably tortured, but being a 
refolute woman, would not confefs any thing: it was however Major HooglLaten’s 
advice, that the Portuguefe ought not to keep the Dutch any longer in l^nambuko, 
but that all fuch as refiifed to take fervice among them, ought to be lent to the Bahia. 
Accordingly, all the Dutch prifoners then about the cape and St. Anthony, were fent 
to the Algodais, where every one was afked by Colonel Peter Marink), wheth^ they 
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would take fervice under the King of Bortugal, and that fuch as would not, fhould 
be fent forthwith by land to the Bahia,* a tedious journey; befides, that they ran the 
hazard of being murdered by the way. Many took fervice for fear, but Zweers and 
Broekhufen being alki d agaiii, whether they were not willing to ferve the King, they 
anfwered, they would rather die than bear arms againil their own nation. 

The 5th of Oftober, all the prifone;-s under j. convoy, both of foldiers and boors, 
were carried from the Algodais to *l*ojuka. But fcarce were they come thither, when 
Zweers was ordered to be lent back to the cape of St. Auftin, where he was put to 
the rack, to extort from him. a confeflion concerning the trumpeter’s journey to the 
Receif, who, as they fuppofed, had difcovered their defign upon Itamarika; but not 
being able to bring him to make the leaft difcovery, they font him, after an imprifon- 
ment of five weeks, to the Bahia. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Broekhufen, with the relt of the Dutch prifoners, had been 
forced to travel day and night till the a8th of November 1645, when they came to a 
caftle called Tapuao, on the fea-Iliorc of j:he Bahia, about half a league from the city 
of St. Salvador, after a dangerous journey ; they were carried in ten boats to the city, 
on that fide where it is belt fortified, the Portuguefe being not willing to let them 
have a fight of the fortifications on the land fide. Mr. Broekhufen was by order from 
the governor Antonio Telles de Sylva, made a prifoner in a citizen’s houi'e, and the 
foldiers dilpofed into quarters. The next day they heard the drums beat up for volun¬ 
teers, evdry one being invited to ferve the King of Portugal, of what nation foever, ex¬ 
cept the Dutch. 

The next following year, on the i8th of January 1646, Zweers and Broekhufen 
intercepted a letter written by Iloogftraten to Hondius, concerning feveral tranfafliions 
to be communicated to tiie governors, of which Captain Ley having got feent, gave 
immediate notice thereof to the governor, the tft February, who threatening them 
with no I'-fs than the gallows, fent them to a loathforne prifon ; with ltri£t*orders that 
nobody fhould be permitted to fpeak with them, nor that pen, ink, or paper, fiiould 
be allownd them; nay, whiUt the clerk was fetting down their names, a captain came 
and told (hem from the governor, that they were the traitors who kept correfpondence 
.with the Dutch in the Receif; and onlered that a ccntinel Ihoiild be fet at the. 
prifon door, to keep the inhabitants from laying violent hands upon them; for as ’ 
they were carrying to prifon, they made a horrible noife, crying, “ To the gallows 
with thefc impoftors and traitors.” They remained five whole days in this prifon with¬ 
out any victuals or drink, till being almofi fpent with hunger and thirft, they got leave 
to write to the governor, reprefenting to him,tin ir deplorable cond.itinu; who gave 
immediate orders that victuals fhould be given them for the future; the Portuguefe 
keeper being afraid, that if they fliould give them plenty of victuals at firfi, it might 
turn to tke danger of their lives, was fo cautious, as to lend them no more than each 
a piece of bread well dipt in wine at fir/t, and after fome hours, fuch (mother, but 
fomething bigger, till by degrees their ftomachs were rellored to their fprmer digeftive 
faculty. • ’ 

The iaft day of February tlie governor gave public audience (which done three 
times every year) for the releafing of thofe that are prifoners on the King’s account • 
Upon this occafion, a free accefs was likewife granted to our people fo the governor. 
They faffed through the anti-chamber, lined on both fides with his guards, into'the 
room of audience, adorned with damafle hangings of divers coloflrs: here they found 
the governor fitting in an elbow-chair, on the right fide of which flood the royal throne, 
raifed four.ftep8 higher from the ground than the governor’s feat, which was furround- 
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ed upon the floor with very fine tapeftry. Jufl behjnd him flood his fecretary, and 
fome halbardiers; on both fides fat feveral counfellors and lawyers, their heads covered, 
and behind them the officers of the army, all uncovered. The governor, as foon as 
he law our prifoners, gave them a fign to come nearer, which they having done ac¬ 
cordingly, Mr. Broekhufen, upon his knees, fpoke to him thus:—“ We fuppofe Your 
Lordlhip not to be ignorant, that now f6r a whole month we have been detained in a 
miferable prifon, without being confcious of any, crime committed againft you, unlcfe 
it were, that we have detained the letter Your Lordffiip knows of; if, in this, wc have 
committed a fault, we beg Your Lordfliip’s pardon.” 

“ And,” replied the governor, “ fuppofing you had done fuch'a thing in Holland ?” 
Upon which, Broekhufen anl'w ered, “ That His Lordlhip would be pieafed to remem¬ 
ber, that it was no more than a private letter, and not directed to His Lordlhip.” 
governor, after having paufed for a little while, gave immediate order for their dif- 
charge; from that time they had liberty given them of walking abroad, but were fain 
to carry themfelves very fwimmingly, for fear of the inhabitants, who kept a watchful 
eye over them. 

The 7th of May, Ifaac Zweers and John Broekhufen were carried on board a yacht 
called the St. Francis, in order to be conveyed to the Ifle of Terceira; and as they 
were the firll Dutch prifoners that were fent to that illand, every one looked upon it 
no otherwife than a pretence to throw them over-board after they were come to fea. 
Here they met with worfc treatment than before, being forced to Hand to riie pump 
during the whole voyage, and yet were ready to be ftarved, notwithftanding the fea- 
men catched more fillt than they could confume. At lall, the 28th, being arriv^ed in 
the road near Terceira, they faw within an hour after, a Dutch Ihip coming to anchor 
near them; they called to the Ihip till the mailer fent fome of his people aboard them,’ 
unto whom they made their complaints j and, underftanding that the mailer w'as a na¬ 
tive oft Niewendam, called Martin Peter Honing, they began to be a little cheerful, 
though the Portuguefe would not allow them to go aboard the JJutch fliip. But the 
29th, being left alone-with the lleer-man, and only one boy in the velTel, tljey found 
means to go in fpite of their keepers aboard Martin Peter Honing, who promifed to 
, fee them delivered. The fame afternoon, Mogr, the governor of this and the adjacent 
' illands, refiHing in Terceira, fent for Zweers* and Broekhufen, and told them that he 
had received a letter from the governor Antonio Telles de Sylva, in which he had de- 
fired him to detain them prifoners in the callle for a twelve-month ; but that he did not 
think himfelf obliged to follow his direftions, he having no other dependance but on 
the King, who being not concerned in this war, his orders were, to fend all the pri¬ 
foners brought thither to Portugal j that they might rely upon it; and, for their pre- 
fent fuftenance, till a Ihip Ihould be ready to go, order^ them nine rix-dollars. 

The 13th of June, they met with a mailer of a French veflTel, who ofleret^ to carry 
them, without any reward, to Portugal, which they willingly accepted of: here they 
met with many of their fellow-prifoners, who had imagined no otherwife, but that the 
Portuguefe hai thrown them over-board. They continued here till the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, when Zweers and Broekhufen embarked themfelves at Lilbon aboard a man of 
war, called the Prince Henry, and at lall, the 4th of December, after a thoufand dan¬ 
gers and miferi*:, which they had fullained fince their departure from the Dutch’ 
Brazil, arrived fafely in the Maefe. ,, . 

* But we mull return towards the Receif. The unexpected /Ideat of Colonel Haus 
put all the inhabitants of the Recaf under great conftematton; but the council left 
no Hone unturned to put the place,' with all the adjacent forts, in a conditicya to make 
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a vigorous defence, in cafe it fliould be,attacked by the enemy; and, that every thing- 
might be performed with the beft order that could be, Peter Bas was conftituted con^ 
mander-in-chief in the Receif. Adndral Lichthart was to take care of the batteries 
and artillery thereunt ■ belon^ng} Henry Moucfaeron was made commander in Mau¬ 
rice’s Town; all their thoughts being now bent upon the defence of thefe pistes, which 
before they judged out of danger., J 

The ftables and out-houfcs for the ufe of the negroes, as likewLfe the walks and 
gardens belonging to Count. Maurice’s houfe, being no fmall impediment to the fort 
Erneftus, it being to^be feared that, under favour of thefe houfes and trees, the enemy 
might unexpedledly furprife the fort and Maurice’s Town j and the inhabitants eameftly 
requefted the pulling down of thofe ftables, out-houfes, and trees, and what elfe might 
prove dangerous to the place ; orders were given to Mr. Valbergen and Major Bayert, 
commanding in the fort Erneftus, to fee the fame put in execution, with as little da¬ 
mage to the houfe as poffibly could be. The houfes near the fort Bruin were likewife 
ordered to be pulled down, and the horn-work belonging to it, to be levelled at the 
requeft of the citizens. Many negroes were alfo employed under the conduft of Ma¬ 
jor Beck and the captain of the city-militia, to break down all the houfes in Maurice’s 
Town, which lay too near the retrenchments. All Portuguefe prifoners were ordered 
to be diftributed in the ftiips j and feveral volunteers, who had committed many out¬ 
rages in the coimtry, and were detained in cuftody, were taken into fervice for three 
months*. A rumour being fpread abroad that eighteen of the enemy were come into 
the Affagados, a company of citizens were got in readinefs to affift them, but it proved 
not true. 

* The fame day, the fliip called the Orange-tree,‘arrived near the Receif, being come 
out of the Maefe the 21ft of May with thirty-five faldiers for recruits. The watches 
were fo difpofed, that in Maurice’s Town Mr. de Wit and Raetfield (befides the or¬ 
dinary ofti ?rs), and in jhe Receif, Mr. Aldrich and Valbergen, Ihould go the rounds. 

Balthafar iJorimund, governor of Itamarika, fent advice to the council the 17th of 
Auguft, that Kavalkanti was with forae troops come to Iguaraku, and had fummoned 
the Brazilians to join with him in four days, under forfeiture of their lives. 

• The 19th, the citizens prefented a petition, fliewing the neceflity of haviqg the houfe 
of Count Maurice pulled down, as hindering the prolpe£l from the fort Erneftus, and, 
if once polTeffed by the enemy, they might from thence annoy both the fort and the 
Receif itfelf with their cannon. But the council having advifed with Mr. Walbeck, 
Admiral Tichthart, Aldrich, De Wit, Raetfield, Moucheron, and Valbert>en, thought 
fit not to agree to it for that time, being in hopes‘that it might be made ufeful for their 
defence. Mr. de Wit and Hamel were commanded to g-^ from hence to each houfe in 
Maurice’s Town, and to take an exad account of what negroc s were able to bear arms, 
and to furnifh them with mulkets and pikes; the fame charge was given to Admiral 
Lichthart and Captain Bartholomew Van Collen, for the Receif. All the fick that 
were in a ftate of reconvalefcency in the caftle were likewife ordered be* armed for its 
defence. 

At the fame time, an anfwer was fent to Mr. Dortmund, with orders to draw as 
many Brazilians as poffibly he could into the ifle of Itamarika, and to provide himfelf 
witl\ as ynuch cattle and meal (farinha) as he was able to get out of the adjacent places 
but that If heibund himfelf not in a conffition to maintain the whole illand, or the city* 
of Schoppe, he ffiould retire into the fort Orange, where he might be fupplied by fea, 
and, confequ^tly, make a vigorous defence. Mr. Ckpentier was likew^e forwamed 
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to be upon his guard, and to retire in time into, the ifle of Itamarika, with his foldiers 
and Brazilians, if he found the inhabitants ready to take up arms againft him. 

The 19th, at night, a party went abroad get intelligence, i)ut met with no enemy. 
Some negroes were alfo fent towards the enemy’s quarterif to know their ftrength. The 
fame evening the council received a letter by Lieutenant Francis Meades from Andrew 
Vidal, in which he profeffed his readinefs ftill tb nwintain the peace, cpmplaining, at, 
the fame time, of outrages committed by our foldiers, as may be feen out of the foh 
lowing letter:— 


Letter from Vidal to the Council, 

“ We have fent you advice before by Lieutenant Manuel Antonio, of our arrival in 
this captainlhip, by ordere from the goyernor Antonio Telles de Sylva, and at your 
own requeft, in order to reftore tranquillity here by the moft effeftual means we could 
devife. We alfo did reprefent to Your Lor(flhips the many innovations and unaccount¬ 
able proceedings which had reached our ears, by the lamentable cries of feveral noble 
ravilhed virgins, and the doleful complaints of the inhabitants of Rio Grande, where 
forty perfons of note, together with a prieft, and the' other day two more in the Salinas, 
were murdered in cool blood. I can fcarce mention without horror (and the refpect 
every one ought to have to facrod places forbids me to particularize) the outrages com¬ 
mitted againft the images of faints, and efpecially that of the mother of God, and facri- 
leges committed by your foldiers: all which confiderations, together with that we found 
you in a warlike condition, with youv troops in the field, natural right of felf-defencc 
eftabliftied by the conftant cuftom of war did teach us, not to leave an armed power 
behind our backs, which upon oocafion might have proved fatal to us before ue could 
come'to a refolution in conjunSion with Your I.ordlhips, what meafures were beft to 
be taken for the re-eftablifliraent of that tranquillity, which ^as the only aim of our 
coming into thefe parts ; according to which we have regulated ourfelves in our march 
towards the Receif, till we come to the town of St. Antonio de Cabo; whSre, having 
caufed John Fernandes Vieira to be taken into cuftody, under a guard of twelve fol¬ 
diers, we'were furprifed at the vaft numbers of inhabitants,, children, women, and re¬ 
ligious men, who, to fhelter themfclves from the outrages and robberies committed 
againft them by Captain Blaar in the Vergea, came to feek for fhelter among us. They • 
gave us an account how that the faid captain, not fatisfied with having plundered their 
houfes, had carried away three of the nobleft ladies of the country, -after they had been 
grievoufly difgraced before; the inhibitants, being exafperated by thefe violences, did, 
againft our will, leave our camp fo fuddenly, that whatever hafte we made to march 
after them, we could not overtake them before they were engaged with fome of your 
troops, in the fugar-mill of Ifabel Gonfalves, which they intended to have fet on fire, 
had it not been for our men, who were forced to interpofe betwixt them and your fol¬ 
diers, to iheir no fmall danger and our lofs, as being expofed to the volleys of your 
fmall lliot, which confifted for the moft part of bullets cut in pieces and made four 
fquare. As the hoftilities committed daily againft our troops afford frefli occafion of 
revolt among the inliabitants, fo we cannot but lay before Your Lordfhips the late pro¬ 
clamation and ratification of peace betwixt us, protefting now and for ever, in die name 
' of God, John IV. our King, as alfo in the name of the Sta.tes-General, and all our 
allies, that Your Lordfhips will not let things come to a rup'ture, and not give us new 
caufe of acting offenfively, or to' declare war againft you. We cannot longer difl’emble 
,pur opinion, that the reiterated complaints of the inhabitants may, at leaftm fome niea- 
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fure, ferve for M excufe, if not a juftificadon, of the proceedings of John Fernandes 
Vieira, concerning whom we are fumciently fadsfled that his firft intentions were only to 
afford protedion to fome innocent perfons ^reatened with deftruftion; which though 
it was in his power to do, yet did he retire from place to place with his forces, in hopes 
of avoiding any engagement, till forced thereunto by neceflity, he was conffrained to 
repel force by force. We beg of Your-LordAips to take this letter into ferious confi- 
deration, being* of fo much oonfequente to our both fides fafeties; for it feems as if 
Heaven itfelf were offended at our proceedings. jG'od preferve Your Lordfltips. 

“ From De Ingenio of Sr; John Baptift 

^ “ de Venies, Aug. 19, 1645. Andrkw Vidal de Negreiros.” 

An anfwer from the council was fent the next following day by the fame lieutenant: 

The Council*s’^Anfwer. 

“ Out of our anfw^er to your letter, dated at Serinhain, the 3 th of Auguff, you may 
fufficicnily fee that the proteftations made, both by the governor, Antonio Telles de 
' Sylva, and by yourfelf, concerning the maintaining of the peace betwixt His Majefty 
of Portugal and the ftates-general of the United Provinces, w'ere never looked upon 
by us as nncere, or to be relied upon, fince your aftions did in no wife agree with your 
words. The treacherous propofals made to one of our, deputies, to betjray one of our 
beft ftrong holds into your hands; the landing of fo formidable a force in our territories 
without any knowledge, under pretence of a niifmterpreted fenfe of our letter to His 
l'’xcellency; the coming with a ftrong fleet into our road; the taking of the 
fo£t of Serinham; the flaughter of fo many ‘Brazilians, our fubjefts, in cool 
blood ; the fumraons fent to the Cape of St. Auftii^ for a furrender; nay, the at¬ 
tacking and furprifmg of our troops, who were forced to keep in the §eldf for 
the bridling of our rebellious inhabitants; ail thefe, we fay, cannot by any unbiaffed 
perfons be looked upon dtherwife than manifeft infradions of the faid treaty, and open 
hollilitics. -We on our fide can, without the leaft contradiftion to truth, pofitively de¬ 
clare, that our armament was not in the leaft intended againft His Majefty of Portugal, 
but againft the rebels and their adherents; which we were compelled to, when we faw 
many armed troops to penetrate into our territories crofs the river StFrancifeo. The fur- 
prifing of fome of our barks in the Salgados; the taking of the houfe Marecape, and 
, making our fifeguards prifoners there, as well as at Cambao, and feveral other places; 
the gallows that were ereded on purpofe to terrify our inhabitants into a cpiUpUance 
with the revolted party j the killing of three of the faid inhabitants of PojuKa m cool 
blood, and the furprifmg of feveral of our foldiers and Brazilians fent to St. Lawrence 
to fetch forinha ; the plundering of the houlcs and Aops of feveral tradefmen in die 
country, widt many fuch-like violences committed by the revolteu party; and what is 
the word;, before ever we appeared in arras, but endeavoured, by proclaraations of par- 
•don and maintaining them in their poffeflions, to divert the danger; all jhefo adions, 
we fay, will not admit of any other mterpretation but of open hoftilities. 

“ How can it be fuppofed that in the nation we are, we could, after all thofe provoca). 
tiops and flights of our kiini offers, defift any longer from drawing the fword ? What¬ 
ever, in the mean-time, has been tranfaded contrary to the cuftom of war, has been done 
without otfr knowledge and intention; being occafioned by the treacherous dealings of 
the rebels, and cbnfequently to be looked upon as deferved puniAments, rather than the 
confequences of a juft war; befides, that neiAer His F.xcellency Antonio Telles de 
Sylva, neither you nor any body elfe, has any legal power to call us to an account con- 
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ceming the government or punlfliment of thf fubjeds of , the States-Genefal, no more 
than the King of Portugal is anfwerable to us for what is tranfacled upon that account 
in his kingdom or other dominions. 

“ Notwithftanding which, we would have you not in Ae lead lay the before-mentioned 
crimes and violences at our door ; we are fo far from having encouraged or commanded 
the Tiipoyers to kill the Portuguefe inhabitants in.Kunhao, that for thefe feveral years 
laft pad we have endeavoured to prevent it; for having, by the ill tr^tment they had 
received from the Portuguefe, been erafperated againd th.em, they were for killing mod 
of the inhabitants of that captaiudiip, and had adually put it in,execution, had we not 
interpofed our authority, and ordered our garrifons to take them into their particular 
protedion. What you fay of ravifliing of women, is not only beyond our knowledge, but 
even beyond whatever we heard of before, having taken all imaginable care to prevent 
fuch violences by our proclamation, pu^iliihed for that purpofe. It is known to all the 
world that we afforded our peculiar protedion to the women of De Ingenio, of St. Ar- 
nout d’Orlanda, and what concerns the takmg of the ladies by Ca'ptain John Blaar, was, 
as we are informed, done with no other intention, than to exchange them for his wife,^ 
or at lead to keep them as hodages for her, he having received intelligence that flie was 
very ill treated by you at Serinham. The rebels fhemfelves made the fird dep towards 
thofe robberies and rapines that have been committed by our foldiers dnee, which, how¬ 
ever, cannot come into balance with thofe cheats, frauds, and rapines, wherewith thofe 
rebels have defrauded and robbed their creditors of their debts and goods; • notwith- 


danding which, we have, by granting fafeguards and otherwife, done all what in us lay 
to prevent the fame. 

** The late murder upon the perfon of the Salinhas was committed the i ytb of 
Augud, without our knowledge to our great diffatisfaftion, by the flying Brazilians, 
who, bring enraged at the killing of thar men, women, and children at Serinham, 
without any didindtion of age or fex, took this opportunity of revenging themfelves. 
You may eafily guefs that the papers difperfed by Antonio Kavalcanti at Iguaracu have 
alfo contributed not a little to this enterprife. * 

“ Of the bullets mentioned by you to have been ufed in the lad encounter, we have 
more reafon to complain than you, it being our condant order not to recede from what 
is the cudom of war in thefe cafes. 


The courtefy Ihewed in faving and receiving our foldiers we are ready to acknow¬ 
ledge, and to return upon the like occafion, defiring you would fend us back your refo- • 
lution upon this point by the fame drummer. 

It being evident from what has been alledged, that all the pad misfortunes ought 
to be imputed to the rebels, unto whom we endeavoured by all requifite means to re- 
dore tranquillity and peace; but they, perfiding in their rebellious defigns, deferve 
rather condign punifliment than the lead excufe at your hands. For which r^on it is 
that we prpted before God and the whole world, againd the proceedings of His Ex¬ 
cellency Antonio Telles de Sylva, and what elfe has been committed Iw yourfelf con¬ 
trary to the treaty concluded betwixt His Majedy of Portugal and the dates-general of 
the United Provinces; not quedioning but that upon the receipt of thefe prefents, you 
will retire with your forces to the Bahia, and thereby putaii end to the further violation 
of the laid treaty. Thus, expecting your anfwer, we red, 

“ Receif, Aug. 20, 1645, , yours,''&c.” 


The fame night word being brought that fome of the enemy’s troops were advanced 
to Olinda, notice was given to all the circumjacent forts to prepare for a vigorous de- 
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fence, and two batteries ordered to be raifed on the back-fide of the dwelling-place of 
the negroes, from whence they might bommand the avenues to the Receif along the 
river fide. Several volunteers lately comA from the fiat country, were incorporated 
into one company, under the command of Secretary Hamel, as captain, and Jeronymo 
Holman their lieutenant; two advanced guards were placed, one betwixt the fort Bruin 
and the triangular fort; the fecond befrwixt the laft and Count Maurice’s plantation : 
part of the bridge of Boavifta was’brdken down to hinder the enemy’s paflTage that 
way; and confidering the importance of the triimgular fort, a detachment of twenty- 
fix foldiers, out of feveral companies, was ordfered to reinforce the garrifon there. 
The fame care was tjiken for the fecurity of Maurice’s Town, Antonio Vaez, the fort 
Erneftus, the quiquangular fort,'^ and all the reft. 

Major Bayert was ordered to have the remaining walls of Count Maurice’s ftables 
pulled down, becaufe they hindered the profpeQ: from the fort Erneftus; and 
Henry Vermeulen was commanded to emploj^ thirty negroes in clearing "the plantation 
of Count Maurice and the ditches from att rubbifli; and the before-mentioned Bayert 
ordered to remove the palifadoes from the faid gardens, and to put them round his 
fort. The engineer Pifteor had orders given him to fet a row of palifadoes on that 
fide of the fort of Erneftus, where it fronts the before-mentioned gardens, and to 
extend thetq five rods into the river. And this fort being not fufficiently ftored with 
heavy fcannon, commiffary Sticht was to carry thither two great pieces, then planted at 
the bridge-loot, and inftead of them to place there two culverins; Ukewife, the. entrance 
of the channel of Maurice’s Town was ftopped by a double row of palifadoes. The 
members of the council, in conjunftion with thofe of the court of juftice, took another 
view of the fuburbs of Maurice’s I’own, to conlult whether it were beft to maintain 
or to defert that poft, but the refolution thereof was deferred till the next day. Two 
great cannon were planted in the quinquangular rort, to command the ijver,fide; 
and in conf ieration that^the horn-works belonging to that fort required a confidentble 
number of men for their defence, the governor of the fort was ordered to have the 
fame levelled by his Brazilians and foldiers, and one hundred negroes; and the woods 
betwixt the faid fort and the Affagados, were ordered to be cut down by the Brazilians 
belonging to the fort, when it was alfo refqlved to draw the fortifications of »Maurice*s 
Town into a narrower compafs, and to repair the walls round the Receif; fo that by 
the indefatigable care of the coxmcil, all the fortifications, both of the Receif and the 
other adjacent places, were put into fuch a good pofture of defence, that the enemy, 
though very ftrong, durft not attempt any tmng thereabouts for that time. Mr. Dort¬ 
mund had drawn near founeen hundred perfons into Ttamarica, feven Hundred of 
which being women and children, he defired fome fuppUes of provifions, but for the 
reft, had put the ifland in a good pofture. 

Mr. Linge, by his letter, dated in Parayba, the and of Aug aft, fent advice to the 
councir, that after notice given him of the defeat of Colonel Haus, he®had judged it 
moft convenient to remove the garrifon and inhabitants of Frederic%i«to_the forts; 
that however the Portuguefe were pretty quiet as yet, notwithftariding ms .’ ole force 
confifted not in above tour hundr^ foldier§, one hundred inhabitants, and fifty Bra¬ 
zilians, among whom were a good number of fick and maimed men.; and that the 
Tapoyers had fiain about twelve or fourteen labouring countrymen. Major Hoogftraten, 
Ley^ana Heeje, had not long before givai notice to the council, that they had burnt* 
all the houfes, but efpecislly the magazine and church without the fort, for its better 
defence, and that the enemy haft polled themfelves on the hill of the cape, and on the 
fouthem iflaifd. 
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On the 2 5th of Auguft, upon another review of the fortifications of Maurice’s Town, 
the fame were ordered to be brought forthwith to perfedion. 

The fame day the council received letters from Mr. Linge, by the way of Itamarica, 
dated the 18th and 19th of Auguft, in Parayba, that William Barents had fent him 
advice from Kunbao the 14th of Augufi, that he and Rudolph Bawn had a troop of 
Tapoyers ready for our fervice, every thing being very quiet thereabouts; but that the 
faid Tapoyers had carried away all the cattle belonging to Peter Farcharfon, which had 
occafioned no fmall fcarcity 0/ frelh ^Ih thereabouts. , , * 

It was alfo judged abfolutely neceflary by the council, lb take into their ferious con- 
fideration the prefent condition of the forts in Rio St. Frandfco and Seregippo del Rey, 
which being provided but with flender garrifons, and all communication cut olF betwixt 
them and the Receif, and in great danger of being loft j it was judged abfolutely 
neceflary, after the defeat of Colonel Haus, to endeavour the prefervation of them, 
and confequehtly of the whole Dutch Brazil, by removing them from thence to 
the Receif. * 

To accomplifh this with all imaginable fecurity, Mr. Walbeck wavS deputed by the 
great council to the council of war, to know their opinbn, by what means thefe gar¬ 
rifons, as well as that of Porto Calvo, might be with fafety brought to the Receill or 
whether, confidering that they would be forced to leave their cannon behhid them, 
they fliould beqrdered to defend themfelves to the laft extremity, in hopes of receiving 
fpeedy fuccours from Holland for their relief. ‘ , 

The council of war having well weighed the whole mattw, unanimouAy agreed upon 
the foUowmg refolution: 


The Refdution of the Council of War. 

** That it was thdr c^nion, confidering the capital city was in danger, for want of 
a fu^ent garrifon, the garrifcms of the before-cnentioned forts, which in all proba- 
bilky could not make any long refiftance, ought to be taken from thence, with aa 
much ammunidon and cannon as could be done, and carried to the Receif- But in 
regard that the fort of Porto Calvo lay pretty deep into the country, where the river 
was very narrow and ftiallow, the garrifons* of Rjb St. Francifco and &regjppo del Rey 
were to pafs that way, in order to join them, and that they fliould. bury or break their 
cannon. *' 

‘ By order from the council of war, *4, *645. 

♦t (Signed) Kjorkelis Bayer, 

ALBERTUS OnSTERMAF 

L.. Van Hakk£»ian, 
John D£Nnii$g, 

Sa&iuei. Lambartz,. 
Henry Advocabt, 
Frederick Pwtoor, 
Captain Haelmeisteb, 
RdENB de Mouchy.” 

Accordingly two barks, wkh the Ihip- Zealandia, were ordered for the exebutibn of 
ftiis enterprife, to jftio St. Francifco. • * ’ 

The laft jfibay of Auguft, one of the captains of thefe two barks returned,, and gavp 
an acccwttC that hc, bi||g advanced into the river of Rio Fnut^^co, within aJk^lgue 
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of the faid fort, he received fo warm falute of fmall fhot from a Portuguefe vfefFel 
full of fire-locks, that he was forced to return, without being able to penetrate any 
further up the river ; that the other bark being difcouraged thereat, duru not venture 
to go to Seregippo, but that they thought fit to retreat back with the fhip Zealandia > 
he further added, that it would be very difticult.to put this defign in execution, unlefs 
they were provided with fome galio^ and yachts well armed. 

Purfuant to’this advice, the council ordered the yacht called the Sprew, with three 
4»ther barks, thither, to*join with the fhip Zealandjjla, for the more effeftual execution of 
this defign. 

'fhey fct fail from the Receif the ad of September, Captain William Lambartz com¬ 
modore. He returned with the faid yacht and the Zealandia, the ift of Odober, to 
the Receif, where he gave the following account of his expedition to the council: 

We came, the ezd of September, within a half league of the fort of St. Maurice, 
where we met with a bark, whitrfj, at the difcharge of one of our cannon, failed away 
before us up the river. As we were in puffuit of her, we cfpied another fmall velfel, 
in company of the bark belonging to John Hoek, both full of foldiers; we faw the 
firft of thefe two run afliore, and the foldiers landing, who Ikirmilhed with an oppofite 
party for the defence of the velfel: *our yacht, under favour of our cannon, boarded 
the faid vefl'el, with an intention to fct it on fire; but finding it loaden with the baggage 
of our foldiprs, fell to plundering firft ; and foon after ,efpied a boat, with a white flag, 
making all the fail they could towards them: Major Pappenheim, late commander of 
the fort of Rio St. Francifco, and Mr-'Hoek, were in this boat, being fent by the 
enemy to let us know, that if we fet fire to the ycffel, he would cut alt the prifoners, 
with their ’vives and children, to pieces, fo that we defifted from it. They ^ve us an 
account that the fiiid fort had been forced to^furrendpr three days before, for want of 
wood and provifions, after a liege of twenty-fix days: that the Portuguefe, having 4 aken 
a ferjeant, . 'th four foldiers of the garrilon of Seregippo, had killed the foldiers, and 
fent the ferjeant back with a convoy of two hundred" men, to fetch the garrifon of 
Seregippo, which had not 'above four days provifion left, foom thence. That about 
eight days before the furrender of the fort. Colonel Haus, Captain Liftry, and Captain 
■Wiltfchut, paffed by that way, ki their jouyney to the Bahia, whither they,* purfuant 
to their capitulation, were to be carried, with the reft of the prifoners, and from 
thence to Portugal, and fo further to Holland, without any other lofs except theb 
baggage, being for the reft indifferently well treated. They further added, that the 
Portuguefe, not long ago, detached two hundred men to the ifland ofMelchiot’ Alvares, 
in hopes to cut off the retreat of ouf men, and to prevent that excurfions, but came 
too late, our people being retired before. That the enemy had likewife made them- 
felves mafters of rhe fort Dos Affagados, where Mr. Bulleftraet being made a prifoneri 
was now <m his way to the Bahia. Captain Lambartz hearing this account,, thought it 
his bell’way to retreat towards the mouth of the river, where, having, fjsent two days 
in refitting nis fhips, he returned the ift ©f October to the Receif. * . 

The fame ill fuccefs attended us at Seregippo and Porto Calvo; for tKe c . adl hav¬ 
ing fiwt a bark with provifions to their reli^, the fame, contrary, to her orders, came 
to atichor before Rio St. Krancifeo, where being feized by the enemy, «he garrifon of 
Seregippo being thereby difappointed in their hopes, were forced to furrender,. after they 
had rpenf all tljeir provifions. After this misfortune, there was not the lead, probability 
left of faving the garrifon bf Porto Calvo, which, lying deep into the country,; the river 
was not navigable thereabouts, by reafon of its narrownefs,. and that the enemy was 
mailer of the* field on both fides, fo that they were likewife obliged to furrender for 
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want of neceffaries. The garrifons of thefe three forts were, contrary to their capitula¬ 
tion (by virtue of which they were to be conduced to the Receif), carried prifoners to 
the Bahia; but thofe that could not follow the reft, by reafon of ficknefs, or otherwife, 
were cut to pieces by the Portuguefe. . 

Many of the foldiers belonging to thefe as well as other garrifons, and of the troops 
under Colonel Haus, dreading the danger of the land journey to the Bahia, did take 
fervice among the Portuguefe: but Captain Nitholas Nicholfon being lent with fixty- 
four of thefe Dutch to prepare an amtjulh for fome of our forces, took this opportunity 
to join with us, which exafperated the enemy to that degtee, that they difarmed all the 
Dutch that had taken fervice there, and murdered them in cool blood, the like they did 
with the Dutch inhabitants that had ftaid behind in the country. 

In the meanwhile the captainftiip of Parayba, through the good conduft of their go¬ 
vernor Paul de Linge, remained in obedience, at leaft in outward appearance, till the 
25th of Auguft 1645, when the inhabitants, having received intelligence of the defeat 
of Colonel Haus, and the furrendcr of the cape of St. Auftin, and being at the fame 
time encouraged by the fuccours of five companies, and good ftore of arms, fent to them 
by Vidal from Pernambuko, they began alfo to take up arras, with an intention to cut 
off the communication betwixt the garrifon in the monaftery of St. Francifeo, as the in¬ 
habitants of Fredericia (a place of no ftrength), and the forts near the fea-lhore; but 
Mr. Linge fhrcAydly ful'peefting t|ieir defign, did, with confent of the reft of the officers 
there, order all the citizens with their effefts, and the before-mentioned gacrifon, to 
withdraw within thefe forts, to prevent their being furprifed by the Portuguefe, and to 
ferve as an addidonal ftrength for the defence of the forts; for which reafon alfo the 
Brazilians inhabiting with their families in thofe parts, were commanded to intrench 
therafelves under the cannon, whjeh ferved for outworks to them. The enemy finding 
themfelvQS by the conjunction of thefe forces, difappointed in their defign ol making 
themfelves mafters of Parayba by force, had recourfe to their wonted artifice, not quef- 
tioning but they might have the fame fuccels in purchafing the forts of Parayba, as they 
had had at the cape of St. Auftin. To encompafs Ithich, they fent in Septetnber 1645, 
one Ferdinand Rodrigo de Bulhaus, clerk of the court of juftice of Parayba, with a let¬ 
ter direfted to the commander-in-chief, Paul Vander .Linge, offering him the fum*of 
nineteen thoufand gilders, if he would furrender the faid fort into their hands. But 
this meffage had not the defired effefl:, the meffenger being, by order from Mr. de 
Linge taken into cuftody, and hanged the next day; of which he fent notice to the 
council the i6th of September. In the meanwhile, (according to Mr. de Linge's let¬ 
ter from the 6th of September) five "companies nfbre of the enemy's troops, making in 
all about three hundred men, were arrived in Parayba, which being joined % the ablcll 
of the inhabitants, had ported themfelves near Tibery, where they had publiflied by 
proclamation, for every one to repair to his fugar-mill, under pain of forfeiting the 
fame. * 

The p^ffafee betwixt the Affagados and the quinquangular fort, where the cattle be- • 
longing to the** Receif were kept at pafture, being much infefted by the enemy’s parties, 
one of which had taken good part of it, ^ fmall wooden fort was ordered to be ereded 
in the moft cenvenient poft, for the fecunty of the meadows thereabouts. 

Some time before, viz. the 26th of July, orders were fent from the council to Servaes 
Carpentier, to difarm the inhabitants or Goyana, who thereupon peritionetf the faid 
council to be excufed from furrendering their arms, confidefing that thuty-feven Portu¬ 
guefe of Kunhao, who had been difarmed, were murdered by the Tapoyers, and that 
Utey were daily in Jpar of the fame treatment, till they were further remefved from their 
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borders. Tlie council anfwered, that the murder committed upon thefe Portuguefe had 
been done without their knowledge, and’contrary to their orders; that in cafe they per- 
fifted in' their allegiance, they had nothing to fear from the Tapoyers, whilft they were 
under their prqte&on; neither ought they to imagine that the difarming of them, was 
done with an intentioii to leave them a prey to the Tapoyers, but for our own fecurity, 
and to fumifli Aem with a plaufible excufe not to join with the rebels, whenever they 
Ihould be prompted thereunto by tfiem*. At the fame time they repeated their orders 
to Mr. Carpentier, not to defift from difarming ^hofe of Goyana, notwithftanding their 
petition to the contrary, but that he fhould be very careful, that neither the foldiers nor 
Bijizilians of Marni might be burthenfome to them. The council alfo deputed Mr. 
Aftclle and Captain WUliam Lambartz, with letters to John Duwy and Karakara, the 
firft king, and the fecond commander-in-chief of a troop of the Tapoyers, with prefents 
to all the reft of their commanders, in order to engage them to join with us, they hav¬ 
ing complained of their not having been prefented, like as John Duwy was before; ac¬ 
cordingly the faid Mr. Aftelle and Captain‘William Lambartz having taken their leave 
the 28th of Auguft of the council, took fliipping for Parayba, in order to go from 
thence to Kunhao to treat with the Tapoyers. 

The members of the court of juftice and the council of war, in conjunftion with the 
magiftrates,, having reprefented to the great council the abfolute neceffity of having the 
houfes in l^aurice’s Town pulled down and laid levej with the groupd; an order of 
the faid council was publilhed the 29th of Auguft by beat of drum, enjoining the inha¬ 
bitants to pull down fuch houfes, within the fpace of two days, and in cafe of failure, 
every body to be at liberty to break down the, fame for his ufe; the houfe of Mr. 
Rechterer only excepted, which was to be converted into a redoubt, for the defence of 
the adjacent plain. The fame day John Deimmger, Jiately lieutenant to Colonel Haus, 
fucceeded Captain Baar, now a prifoner with the enemy, in his command; ,and many 
negroes oiT to ferve jhe company under a captain of their own choofing. 

The 30th of Auguft, Captain William Lambartz, with part of his forces returned to 
the Receif from Parayba, where he gave the council an account of his negotiation: that 
not without a great deal of trouble they at laft obtained two hundred Tapoyers from 
their king John Duwy, who pretended that; he dreaded an incurfion from one of his 
neighbours, who in the abfence of his troops might perhaps kill him with all his family, 
and demanded at the fame time,, that all the Portuguefe might be killed in Parayba. 
That he marching with thefe Tapoyers into the faid captainftiip of Parayba, they aftually 
flew all the Portuguefe they met with in their way, to the number’of one hundred per- 
fons, and plundered their houfes; and as foon as they found him prepared to appeafe 
them, one half of them, with what negroes and other booty they had got, returned 
home; but continuing his march with the reft through Goyana towards the Receif, 
the Tapoyers did no fooner underftand that they were likely to meet with fome oppofi- 
tion by the way, but they followed the footfteps of the reft homewards, fo that he wais 
forced to retire with all Ipeed to the fort of St. Margaret in Parayba, ■from .whence he 
returned by fea to the Receif. Hereupon the council difpatched fomAet. s the i6th 
of September for Rio Grande, direded to king John Duwy, Jacob Rabbi and Rudolf 
Baro, exhorting them to join their arms with ours, for our mutual defenoe, and to chafe 
the forjuguefe that were on their march thither, from thence. 

The 13th of September 1645, Jeronymo Serrao da Payva, late admiral of the Portu^ 
guefe fleet (made prifonefs in the late fea-engagement in the bay of Tamandare) ap¬ 
peared before the council, where being examined concetning the defigns of the governor 
of the Bahia*in fending a fleet, and landing his forces in the bay of Tamandare, as Uke- 
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wife concerning the fleet under the command of Salvador Korrea de Saa, he refufed to 
give any other anfwer, or to make the leaft confeflion, but that he was font with the 
laid fleet and forces to ofler his afliltance to appeafe the revolt arifen among us. He 
defired alfo leave to fend a letter by a drummer to the colonels Martin Soares Moreno 
and Andrew Vidal, about the exchanging of his perfon, and fome other Portuguefe pri- 
foners, which was granted. 

Some of the citizens having conceived a jealoufy, as if their prelTing circumftances 
and the need they flood in of prefent relief, had not been fufficijaitly reprefented to the 
council of Nineteen in Holland, it wa's thought fit by the’council to communicate the 
contents of the two lall letters to their fatisfafiion. * 

The 19th of September, about noon, our whole fleet retired from the bay of Tamto- 
dare into the road of the Receif, with two men of war and two fmall veflels, taken from 
the enemy; where I w;is arri\'ed long before, having left them immediately after the 
engagement, i'he fame night Servaes Carpentier, who died the day before, was in¬ 
terred. The fame day the yacht called the Doe, and one of the fmall vellels taken from 
the enemy, and called by us the Receif, were fent a cruifing to the cape of St. Auftin, 
to prevent the enemy receiving any fupplies by fea thereabouts. 

The coimcil being fenfible that the enemy made it his chiefefl: endeavour to drive 
away their cattle, and to prevent them by llrong parties from fetching of wood and 
filhing, a company of fuzilcers were ordered to be ere£led out of other companies, who 
were to be coindiandeJ by Captain Renbagh, and to ferve as a conllant gdard againft 
the enemy’s flying parties. The 2.1 ft of September, the following proclamation of par¬ 
don for I'uch as had taken fervice with the enemy, was publilhed. 

« 

^ Par(jfin publijhed. 

" 'tlie’great council of the* Dutch Brazil being made fenfible, that many of their 
fubjeds being fallen into tlsc enemy’s hands, have either foP fear of being killed or 
tranfported, and out of other cc-nfuleiations, taken fervice among the enemy’s troops, 
and corifidering that moft of them have been inveigled by their commanders, and 
perhaps a^e in a fair way of repeniiiig of their error,^ have thought fit, by thefe prp- 
ients, to grant our pardon to ail Inch as fhall return to our fervice, for all paft offences; 
with our promife, that they fliall receive the advantage of the fame ftation they were 
poffeffed of among us before ; and fuch as are willing to return to their native country, 
Hull hav^ pafl'ports granted them for that purpofe: from the benefit of which pardon, 
are however excepted Dirck Hoogljratcn, and the other traitors, who being com¬ 
manders of forts, have treachcroully delivered up the fame to the enemy.” 

By this dine the enemy had blocked up all the avenues by land, leading to the 
Receif, in hop^s to reduce us by famine, having ported both all the Portuguefe forces 
fent to their .aid from the Bahia, and the rebellious troops from the city of Olinda to 
the Baretta, in. the form of a half moon; and made about half a league from the fort 
of Affagodas an entrenchment provided with fix pieces of heavy cannon, brought 
hither from Porto Calvo; but durft not attack us by force, knowing we were prepared 
for their recepfion. 

, Mr. Dortmund having by his letters reprefented to the council, the neceflSty there 
was of fending one of their members to provide ibr the feeprity of Itailiarika, and to 
keep the Brazilians (confilting ,of fifteen hundred men, women, and children), by 
his authority in their duty agaiM the folicitations of Kamaron, who left jio ftone un¬ 
turned 
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turned to bring them over to his fide;,they defired Mr. Bulleftraet to take upon him 
this province; who accordingly, the 23d of September, fet fail thither in the fhip the 
Deventer, and returning the 29th of September to the Receif, gave the following 
account to the c«unri. * 

He arrived about noon at the entrance ofnhc river Maria Farinha, where being 
Informed by J.ohn Vos, mafter of a b|Vk, that the enemy had twice attacked the city 
of Schoppe, and continued before it ftill, he went in a lhallop with five or fix fea- 
mcn to the fort Orailge, but was no fooner «fpied by the garrifon, but they de¬ 
fired him not to com^ nearer, they being ftill fmartly engngc'd with the enemy upon the 
hill, and doubtful of fuccefs: whereupon he font two feainen, with a letter to Mr. 
Dortmund, who being encouraged by the reward of two reals, brought an anfwer 
from him the fame night, intimating that the enemy had been forced to retire. 

Tlie 2 5th of Auguft, by break of day, he went in a lhallop to the city of Schoppe, 
anii liiiding that the enemy, what with the brave refiftance made by the garrifon, 
what with fear of this Ihip, had abandoned not only the city, but alfo the whole illand, 
he ordered the fortifications to be forthwith repaired, and to be put into a good pofture 
of defence. 

For the enemy perceiving that it was in vain to attack us upon the Receif, fent 
great part of their forces, embarked in eight boats and a bark, againft Itamarika, the 
20th of September ; where having furprifed and vigosoully attacked our forces, polled 
on the hill near the city (our deferters making the firlt attack), that they the third time 
made themfelves maiters of it, forcing our troops to retreat into their entrenchments 
of the church. 

About three days after, viz. the 23d, Mr. Bulleftraet, as we are told, arrived in 
the If ip Deventer, to give the necelTary orders for»the defence of the place; and to 
keep the Brazilians in awe, he brought along with him fome volunteers cl’joferf from 
among the citizens, the.garrifon of the Receif being lb weak as not to be rendered 
ufelefs by any further detachments; belides that there were four hundred Brazilians 
capable of bearing arms at Itamarika, He w'as charged by the great council, and the 
members of the council of war, to watch above ai! things for the defence of the fort 
Orange, which was to be maintained 10 the laft, if they were not able td keep the 
whole iftand on the hill. 

Mr. Bulleftraet, a.her his arrival there, found it abfolutely necclTary to preferve 
likewifethc city of Schoppe, from whence the faicl fort mull; be fupplied with wood, its 
fituation being fuch, as that lb long as w'c were mailers at fea, we could maintain a 
correfpondence betwixt the laid fort and city;* for whicli purpofe alfo, the yacht 
called the Golden-Doe, had her ftation appointed betwix' the liu-t (.Grangeand-the hill, 
to maintain the paflago of the river between both. But to return to the liege of tlie 
city : thd' enemy made three vigorous attacks upon the entrenchment on the inll, but 
was repulfed with the lofs of one hundred and fifty killed; thtjugh a barber, who 
after the light deferted them, made their lofs amount to four huij^Td.and fifty. 
Kamaron and Hoogftraten wore wounded, and we had only fifteen killed .,iid fixteen 
wounded. The Brazilians lately traniported thither, from the villages of Goyana, 
Iguaracu, and other places, behaved themfelves to a miracle upon this oCcafion, though 
it rncll fee allowed that the arrival of Mr. Bulleftraet did not a little cool their courage, 
which made them abando/i the illand in thettight, betwixt Sunday and Monday. 

The 2d of Oftober the* great council entered upon a fecond debate couceniing the 
prefervation .of Itamarika, they Iruving received certain intelligence, that the enemy 
had undertaken the laft expedition againft that iftand, upon hopes of being fecondeft 
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therein by certain perfoiis of our party, with whom they kept a fecret correfpondencyy 
and though they were in the dark upon whom in particular to fix the intended treachery, 
yet did tliey think it conducing, to the fafety of that fo important place, to remove 
Captain Sluyter with his company from thence, and in* their ftead jp fend thither the 
company commanded by ‘Captain William Lambartz, and to intruft him with the 
lupreme command|»of all their forces there, wliiclj was put in execution accordingly 
the next day. The cntrenclinicnts round the* church and the fort Orange were alfo 
ordered to bo ftrengthened with pali^does; and the firft (pursuant to the advice of 
Garftman and Dortmund), 1 ordered to be furrounded with a copnterfearp, within the 
compafs of which a company of Brazilians were lodged, with their wives and children, 
and the reft to be employed in the defence of the fort Orange; fo the redoubt 
which commanded the place, from which the fort was fupplied with water, was ordered 
to be repaired againft a fudden attack, without which the ibrt could not long fubfifl, 
or hold out againft an enemy. 

Letters were about the fame time deliverefl lo the council, dated* the 5th of Odober, 
by Major Auftin de Magethaes, fent by Andrew Vidal, to treat about the exchange of 
prifoners; he told them, that fince Admiral Serrao de Payva had by two feveral 
letters folicited his rcleafement, he defired that the fame might be exchanged for other 
foldiers, or be ranfomed by Antonio, Telles de Sylva, governor of the ) 3 aliia. He 
defired alfo that a cartel might he agreed upon for the exchange of the foldiers ; and 
that in the meanwhile fuch of the Portuguefe inhabitants, as were priloners with 
us, might be releafed for reafonable ranfom, which was not accepted'of by the 
council. 

In the meanwhile (purfuant to the letters from the commander-in-chief of Rio 
Grande, and .Tohn Hoek of the 6th of Oflober), Jacob Rabbi, with a fmall troop of 
Tapo;^ers*and Brazilians, in conjunftion with thirty Dutch inhabitants, made themfelves 
mailers of the feat of John Leftan, with the flaughtor of :^fteen Portuguefe. liut 
they had not the fame fuccefs at Fernandez Menda’s houfe in the Potigi, which being 
defended by fifty Portuguefe, they were repulfed with fome lofs. ' 

, I’he enemies finding themfelves difappointed in their delign of gaining Parayba by 
treachery,' did again apply all their care to .block up the avenues leading to the Receh, 
in hopes of reducing it by famine. This occafioned many fkirmifhes, in which the 
Br iziiians, who got the greateft part of their provifion out of the country, did a 
confiderable mifehief to the Portuguefe; who for their greater fecurity built a fort in 
Pernambuko (as they likewife did in the Vergea of Parayba) near the fugar-mill of 
George Huomo Pinto, but flightly’fortified, and not able to hold out againll any 
vigorous attack. In Rio Grande the Tapoyers played the mailers over the Portuguefe; 
for as we tfftd you before, that according to their cultom they entered the faid captain- 
Ihip in July 1645, being informed of the rebellion of the Portuguef? in Per¬ 

nambuko, they out of an in-born hatred to that nation, attacked the 16th of July fome 
of them in tfie, fugar-mill of Kunhao, and killed every foul of them, the Dutch inlia- 
bitants thereabouts not being llrong enough to prevent it. From thence the Tapoyers 
marched to Monpobu, Goyana, and Potc^i, places bebnging likewife to Rio Grande, 
where finding* a body of Portuguefe entrenched with palifadoes in the nature of a 
Palanka, they forced them, in conjunftion with fome Brazilians, to furrender, under 
'condition that their lives Ihould, be laved, provided they did npt give any I’urtlfer occa- 
fion of difturbance. But fome of the Portuguefe flying afterwards into Parayba, the 
Tapoyers looking upon this as a Breach of the late treaty, did with the before-mentioned 
Brazilians agree to put the reft to the fword wherever they met with thenf, which they 
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3 id accordingly, the Brai^iUafns exclaiming againfl: the tyranny committed upon thirty 
or forty of their comrades, who, by Andrew Vidal’s order, were tied to palifadoes in 
Serinhara and ftrangled, which had this good efieft, that Rio Grande for that time 
was entirely purged of the rebellious crew, except fome few who efcaped their hands. 
Their cflates and cailie were afterwards difpofed for th^i benefit of the company, 
and others their creditors, which lumiftied the public magazines v^itli good (tore of 
Befh, at a very feafonable time. The’Portugueie being fenfible that'we drew con- 
fiderable fupplies of provilipns from that couptry, endeavoured U) prevent it by 
fending feveral bodies of their troops thither, but were always ft.rced to retire to 
Parayba, whither they carried as much cattle along with them as they could. 

According to the depofition of Captain Nicholas Nicholfon (who came over to us 
the I ath of November, as we fhall fee anon) the four companies of Dutch quartered 
in the Vergea were as follows: 

'I'he company of Nicholas Nicholfon, fixty-threc men, and among them twenty- 
three mufqucts. * 

d’lie company of Alexander Buchhalt, of forty-three men, among whom thirty-fix 
miifquets. 

I’lie company of Captain Anthoily, who was mortally w'ounded in a late engage¬ 
ment, coriflfted of thirty-fix men, and among them thirty-two mufquets. 

I'he conjpany of John de Wit, of forty men, but miferable wretclu^s, and among 
them only twelve mufquets. 

Befides thefe they had two other Dutch companies in Goyana, one commanded by 
George Peterfon of feventeen men, all pikes, the,other by l.a Cour of nineteen men, 
lihewife pikes. They had alfo two more in Parayba, one under the command of 
Captain Peter Gendre of nineteen men, moft pikes; jthe, focond by Edward Verfman 
of twenty men, among whom was but one mufqueteer. So that the whole number of 
thefe eight , '>mpanies ampunted to no more than two hundred and fifty-feven men; 
their colonel was Hoogftraten, and Francis la Tour, late alderman of Serinham, major, 
a profefied dnciny to the Hollanders. Moll of the Dutch prifoners were put under a 
neceffity of taking fervice with the enemy, being otherwife in danger of being murdered 
in their way to the Bahia, as it fiappened tq forty-two prifoners taken at the cape of 
St. Auftin, who were all flain in the fugar-mill Konjau, near Serinham. He further 
declared, that the enemy’s forces in the Vergea confilted of about feven hundred men, 
fent from the Bahia, divided into nine companies, well armed with mufquets and fire¬ 
locks. That befides thefe, they had about one hundred men, gathered fiom* among 
the Portuguefe inhabitants, they liaving forced all* the young men from the fouth of 
Huma, as for as St. Lawrence, to take up arms : fome being armed with fire-locks, 
others with mufquets they had taken from us ; they were for the moft part mulats, 
and an undilciplined rabble, commanded by John Fernandes Vieira as colonel, and 
Anthony Dias, (who came from the Bahia) their major. Their captains moft in efteem 
timong them were, Simon Mendes, Domingos Fagundos, and John d’^buquerque. 
Kamaron commanded one hundred Brazilians armed with blunderbuffes, an<., Jias two 
hundred negroes (among whom-fifty were purs), provided with very good guns; 
befides fome Tapoyers. Each foldier had for his daily allowance, a pound of meat, 
and about a pint or forinha or meal, and twelve gilders per month; a captain one hun¬ 
dred and twenty gilders, an enfign forty-two, a ferjeant twenty-one, and a corporal 
fifteen gilders per month. .’But they only paid the Dutch troops with ready money, 
the account with the Portuguefe from the Bahia being nfode up but once a year. They 
were at that tiifte bufy in raifing of a fort with four fmall baftions and a powder-houfe, 
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betwixt Blerbroin’s fugar-mill and Calk de Sabrodo, upon each of which were to be 
mounted three pieces of cannon, ei^ht pieces having been brought for that purpofe 
from Porto Calvo, among which were five of metal. Round about this fort the fol- 
diers from the Bahia had their quarters afligned them, except the company commanded 
by John de Magehais, whiiJh was quartered in the Bare! ta, 'with four Dutch companies, 
viz. the Dutch tlj|t were in the fugar-mill of Bierbrom, and thofe commanded by 
Captain Peter Kavalkanti, and Anthony Jaconfo, and two or three companies of the 
Portuguefe come from the Bahia, in ^the fugar-mill Brito ; the rell being Portuguefe, 
mulats, and other idle fellows they had forced to follow' them from the foulh. Thefe 
were armed for the rnoft pari with fire-locks and mufquets, the reft with pikes. Andrew 
Vidal, John Fernandes Vieira, and Major Iloogftraien, were at that time in the Cafa 
do Sabrodo ; all thefe confilted not in above fix hundred men. About the fugar-mill 
of John de Mendonce were quartered three companies, two at the houfe of Seballian 
Karvalho, and two more in the fugar-mill of Mengao. T]ic rell were polled in the 
Salines, Barctta, and the city of Olinda.* Some of Kamaron’S troops were in the 
fugar-mill of Van School, and in the houfe of John Kordero de Mendoje, upon the 
bank of the river, being their advanced guard ; Henry Dias with his troops had his 
poll in the houfe of Mr. Luftelen. The redoubts belonging to the city of Olinda were 
manned only with feventeen foldiers. 

In November the grcdt council received intelligence, both by letters from Paulo de 
Idnge out of Parayba, as alfo by fevcral deferters, that the enemy had feiit four hun¬ 
dred men, two hundred of which were foldiers, the rell inhabitants, from Rio Grande 
into Parayba, to make 'themfelves mailers of the open country, or at leall to drive away 
the cattle ; whereupon it was refolved, with confent of Colonel Garfman, to endcavqpr 
to hinder the execution of the eqemy’s defign. 

Tiie V2th of November, ('ajjtain Nicholas Nicholfon, a native of Amllerdam, came, 
as we told you before, over to us to the Receif. ' He was among other prifoners of the 
cape of St. Aultin, carried from thence to St. Antonio, where he took fcrvice among 
the portuguefe, but with no other intention than to defert them upon tlie firll opportu¬ 
nity ; he being entrulled with a captain’s cornmiffion, to command a company of Dutch 
foldiers forced to fill themfelves from ani(.)|ig theprifoaers they had taken, was orde«ed, 
at the recommendation of Hoogllraten, and Albert Geuitz Weddo, with the approba¬ 
tion of Vidal and John Vieira, to lie in ambulli for fome of our people in the Salines, 
with a detachment of lixty men, out of the four Dutch companies in their fervice ; and 
four more companies were ordered for a referve, to allill him upon all occafions. The 
fupreme command of the whole bcJdy being committed to him, he approached as near 
as he could with his- Dutch to the fort Bruin, where he took the opportunity to pafs 
the river by break of day, and to go with them (they being all willing to follow) over 
to us to the faid fort. Captain Nicholas Nicholfon, had the command over the laid 
company confirmed to him by the council, they being all willing to epter into their 
fervice.. But the enemy had no fooner notice of it, but they difarmed all the Dutchj 
and under pretence of fending them to the Bahia, caufed theju to be murdered by the 
way, with their wives and children. , 

The 2d of November, the council had received advice ^j•om Mr. Linge from Paray¬ 
ba, that Andrew Vidal had entered that captainftiip with two hundred men, and that 
Kamaron had by letters ftrongly folicited Peter Potty, to defert our fervitfe with his 
Brazilians, but had received a fmart refufal; the council* fent him two pieces of fine 
h’ncn cloth as a reward of his fidelity. For it ought to be obferved, that the Portuguefe, 
when they firft began to take up arras againft the government, did with letters and 
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great promifes tempt the regiddres or commanders of the Brazilians to join with them, 
but they were fo far from hearkening to them, that they fent all the letters written upon 
that account, both by Karnaron and the reft of the rebellious ring-leaders, without 
opening, to the count-1, thereby to avoid all fufpicion of keeping any correfpondence 
with the enemy, Fetei Potty being a near kinfman of Kamaron ; and ever fince that 
time they have behaved themlelves fo* well upon all occafions, ^d have done fuch 
confiderablc tnifehiefs to the Portuguefe, by plundering and killii^ them, wherever 
they could meet with them,,that we had not tlje lead; reafon to millruft the fiucerity 
of their intentions. 

.The faiJ Mr. Linge did alfo fend word November the 4th, that the enemy had at¬ 
tempted nothing as yet; and from November 14, that a party of three hundred of our 
people being joined by fome Brazilians of Parayba, had engaged eight hundred of the 
enemy’s troops, whom after a hnart engagement they put to the rout, with the daugh¬ 
ter of a good number of their men. The Brazilians being encouraged by this fuccefs, 
did over-nm all the dat country, and meeting with a good number of Portuguefe, who 
W'cre merry-making upon St. Martin’s eve in the fugar-mill of Andrew Dias de Ijgeire- 
da, they attacked them fo furioufly, that after a dender rcfidance they put them all to 
the fword, even the fon of the fald Tigeireda himfelf, and a prieil, without giving 
quarter to anybody, except to a very beautiful maiden ; who, though almod; diftracled 
at the death of her father, and fome of her other relations, that lay wallowing in their 
own blood, had fuch a powerful influence upon the hearts of thefe barbari-ans, that they 
brought her a prifoner fafely to the fort of Parayba. 

Ttie 2 rd of November towards the evening, tljree hundred and fixty foldiers (twenty 
6f whom were taken from the Receif) let fail in fmall boats to the bay of Traican, and 
coiitirued their march the fame night, under the ctynmand of Lieutenant Berge, Juf- 
tice Hock, and the* rcceiver-geticral of Pernambuko, towards Kunhao, in order to 
attcick the nemy that were lately come into Rio Grande from Parayba; but thefe 
enemies !>aving got f(>me intelligence of our defigns, were retired from Kunhao to a 
retrenchment among the bogs, which being accellible but in one place, they lb warmly 
fainted our forces that would have forced them from thence w'ith their diot, that they 
were obliged to retreat, with the lols of I'ontp dead and w'ounded, to the cadle»of Kculen, *. 
partly to refrcfli their men, partly to prevent their penetrating deeper into the council. 

I’he 4th of December it w'as rcfolved to lend the iliip the Overyd'el, and the yacht 
called the Sprew', towards the Bahia a-cruizing, to gi?t intelligence of their naval 
flvength thereabouts, and to endeavour to take fome prizes. The cth < f'December 
the great council fent lor aii the commanders of* the Brazilians, to inform them, that 
they had recciv<.xl confiderablc fnpplies of powder, ball; ind all other Ions of ammuni¬ 
tion, by the fhip called the Swan, with letn rsfrom Holland ; that they were equipping 
a confidtJ'rable fleet for their relief, at which the Brazilians were extremely rejoiced ; 
the Portuguefe commanders having made it their bufinefs to perfuade theraj that no 
fuch thing was expeflred from Holland. * , 

The fame evening a Brazilian deferter declared, that all the Dutcli -w c killed by 
the rebellious inhabitants, and their wives and children made Haves, fame thing 

was confirmed by a negnoe deferter, concerning Captain Bochholt; who having taken 
lervice,^dth the enemy, and being afterwards fufpetled by them, had caufed him to be 
murdered, as they had done with all the refl of the Dutch in their fervice, who wera 
llain in their way to the Bahia. 

The 7th of December, it wasrefolvcd in council, foeredl four companies of fuzileers, 
the. fame being found by experience to be more ferviceable at this juntlure, for which 
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S fe, the compaiues of Colonel Garfman, Captain Jurian Remberger, Captain Ni- 
i Nicholfon, and Captain John Taylor, were pitched upon before all the reft. 

In the fame month of December, a certain Portiiguefe, Gafper Gonfalves, was taken 
by the Brazilians in the ifland of Itamarika, fent on purpofe to perfuade the Brazilians, 
that the Dutch intended to deliver them up to the Portuguefe for a certain fum of 
money, and they to retire with their effects into Holland, which caufed no fmall com¬ 
motion among the Brazilians, who began to give credit to the relation. And becaufe 
Gonfalves had fpread this rumour abroad fome time before the arrival of Cafpar Hony- 
houfe, (who the 28th of Auguft was appointed commander-in-chjef of the Brazilians of 
Itamarika, inftead of Liftry, taken prifoner by the enemy), he was hardly put to it hpw 
to remove this jealoufy from among them. Jacob Rabbi, purfuant to his letters of the 
I ith of December, was about the fame time preparing to enter eighty leagues fui thor 
into the countiy towards the Tapoyers, to folicit their afliftance: he at laft came to 
(Jyepe, fon-in-law to King Duwy, who promifed, in cafe thofe of Siara would fell'd 
their troops to us, he would endeavour to rtrtfe as many of his vaflials as he could; but 
King Duwy excufed hitnfelf, under pretence that many of his troops died by fickncfs 
in the Sartan. 

The night before the 27th of December, the endniy had, by means of a boat, faft- 
ened two puppets with fire-works to the Ihip called the Swan; but being difeovered as 
foon as it took fi/e, was foon quenched without doing any damage to the veffel; which 
made the flfips to be conftantly upon their guard for the future. 

The 30th of December, two fuch puppets, found by two foldiers in a fmall boat near 
the fort Bruin, were prefented to the council. I his boat, which queftionlefs was fojit 
on purpofe to fallen thefe puppets to feme lliip or other, being difeovered by the ceu- 
tinels, the men quitted the boat, jpaving the laid puppets behind them. 

Mr4de J-inge, by his letters dated the 30th of December, from the fort St. Margaret 
in Parayba, advifed, that a certain negroe, who had deferted .the enemy’s quarter of 
St. Andrew, had declared, that the enemy had built two large barks in order to tranf- 
port three hundred men in each, in order to attack Peter Potty, commander of the 
Brazilians, in his intrenchtnents. That Kamaron had been near three weeks in Parayba, 

‘ the enemyks troops conlifiing thereabouts in lixteen companies; but that they had many 
fick among them for want of proviiions, and that they had drawn all their forces out of 
Rio Grande. 

The 6th of January 1646, Peter Bas, one of the members of the great council, 
did, by order from the faid council, fet ftul with the two fliips the Lichthart and the 
Receif, and a bark, called the Blue-Baar, towards the captainfliips of Parayba and Rio 
Grande. His inftructions were, to confult with Mr. Tinge commander-in-chief in Pa¬ 
rayba, and the reft of the officers there, how to put the intrenchments and other works 
of the Brazilians, into a pofture of defence. From thence he was to go to Rid'Grandc, 
there to take an exatJ account both of the real eftates and chattels or fuch Portuguefe, 
as by reafop of their being engaged with, the rebels, were forfeited to the company ; 
he was aifo to ule his endeavours to have thofe goods which were upon that account 
concealed or embezzled, reftored for the benefit of the faid company. He was alfo 
ordered to aft in all other refpefts, but efpecially in providing for the fecurity of the 
captainlhip and the fort, as he found it moft confiftent with our prefent interg/l, pnd 
to exhort the inhabitants to remain ftedfaft in their duty, and not to negleft the culti¬ 
vating of the grounds and breeding of cattle. * 

The 12th of January, Peter Dunkerke arrived from Parayba, where he bad been a 
cruifing before the Receif in the Ihip Hamel j he brought a letter from' Mr. Tinge, 
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dated in the fort St. Margaret, the nth of January, who fent alfo one Mr. Steaihuifen 
fo the council, he having deferted the enemy when they began to kill the Dutch in 
their fervice. This Steenhuifen brought advice to the council, that Kamaron, with 
five hundred well-appointed foldiers,. was marched out of Parayba into Rio Grande to 
be mailers of the field there ;* and, confcquently, to keep our garrifons from being 
fupplied with cattle and farinha from thence, flc further added, that the enemy were 
in want of meat, oil, and other neceflarit'S; but- that the inhabitants flattered themfelves, 
that, forVant of provifions. we fiinuld fhortly be obliged to furrender our forts into 
the hands of the Portuguefe This being lik«wife confirmed by Mr.Linge’s letter, 
dated the loth of January, a council was called againft the 13th of January, Dirk 
Hamel and Mr. Hulleftraet being prefent, both members of the great council, befides 
the afleflbr Walbeck, as likewife Lieutenant-Colonel Garfman, Mr. Raetsfield, Mr. de 
Witt, Aldrich, Volbergen, and Sans, in order to deliberate concerning the prefent 
exigency, confidering, that in cafe we fliould, by the enemy’vS being mailers of the 
field, be bereaved o£ the fnpplies of cattle and farinha of Rio Grande, at a jnndure 
when Irainarika and Parayba arc clofely bofet by their troops, it would be next to an 
impoflibility to maintain ourfelves in the pofleflion of the Dutch Brazil, till the arrival of 
the expedit’d fuccoursfrom Holland., If was therefore taken into confideration, whether 
this captainlhip might be belt fecured by a powerlid diverfion, or by endeavouring to 
drive him frOm thence. But being fenfible that the enemy were fo powerful near the 
Rcceif, Pafayba, and Itamarika, as not to be artacked*in any of thefe.piaces, without 
expofing the whole Dutch Braz 1 to an imminent danger, it was refolved, tliat in order 
to attempt the relief of the captainfliip of Rio Grande, Mr. Dortmund Ihoulci be or¬ 
dered to fend fixty foldiers under the command of Captain Welling, and one hundred 
Brazilians, in the bai ks fent him for that purpofe, from Itamarika to Rio Grande: 
at the iaire time, orders were difpatched to Mr. Linge*, commander in the fort St. Mar¬ 
garet in Parayba, to fend the fume number of foldiers under Lieuien.ant Brefmarf, and 
of Brazilians, to Rio Grande, to join with-the rell that were to rendezvous therew 
Thefe forc;;s, confifiing of one hundred and twenty foldiers and two hundred Brazili¬ 
ans, fet fail the 19th of January for Rio Grande, and were thought fufficient to oppofe 
the enemy’.s defigns on that fide.^ 

Mr. Dortmund and William L*anibartz, by a letter dated the 15th of January, gave 
notice to the council, that they had fent a body of fixty foldiers and one hundred Bra¬ 
zilians abroad, as far in the Aldea by Oubus, and from thence to the fugar-mill Arra- 
ripe, but did hot meet with any enemies in that part of the country, though they 
feveral guns difeharged at them from among the woods; fo that they retur’.ed to Ita- 
inarika by the way of Tapafima. 

Mr. Linge, not long after, fent advice by his letter dateu the 2 2d of .lanuary, at the 
fort of St. Idargarci in Parayba, to the council, that Peter Pott) with one hundred and 
fifty Brazilians, had attacked the enemy four hundred ftrong in the Aldea of Magrebbe,. 
and put them to flight with the lofs of twenty killed, and many wounded, whereas they 
loft but one Brazilian. • ^ • • 

The 29th of January, it was refolved in council, to bring the (hips the Elias, Orange- 
tree, Deventer, Omlandia, and the Swan, into the road of the Recdf, to be ready 
upon all occalions, in cafe ’the enemy flibuld again appear at fea. * 

Mi*. B;», purfuant to his letter from the caftle of Keulen, in Rio Grande, dated the 
2;^d of January* could nota by reafon of a tempeft, land his forces at Kunhao, in order 
to join them with thofe under Captain Rhineburgh; but was forced to land his forces 
the igth and a5th near Peringi. In the meanwhile, I^amaron having found means to - 
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break in through the Matta, had furprifcd rifeny of the inhabitants in their Faisendas, 
and killed them without diftinftion of age or IJ^x : he had fmce polled himfelf with his 
forces, confining of four hundred foldiers, as many Brazilians, and eighty Tapoycrs, 
under the command of Antonio Jacomo Beferro, at a houfe of Henry Hamme in Morn- 
pabou, to cut off tile provifions from us. Our forces ^onfifting of about one thoufand 
foldiers, Brazilians and Tapoyers, mSrclied the 23d of January to a houfe of .John 
Leftan Navarre, to attack the enemy, and to fprca them to quit the captainlliip of Rio 
Grande. Befides thefe, Jacob Rabbi, and the fons of King Duwy, were the 19th, pail 
by the fort Keulen, at the head of fij»ty Tapoyers, and vere daily followed by others, 
that came to our affifiance. Mr. Bas folicited alfo Tome fufyiliesof provifions, of which 
they Rood in great want, there being above one thoufand five hundred Brazilians, rBcm, 
women, and children, lodged under the caltle. He defired alfo fornc money, ammu¬ 
nition, linen, and lilks, to prcfent to the Brazilians and Tapoyers ; all which, together 
with fome pieces of red cloth, was fent him by the council. 

According to this advice, it being much jo be feared the enemy would fcarct; fl;and 
the brunt in Rio Grande, but retire into Parayba, it was taken into ferious confidera- 
tion the 29th of January, whether it would be advifeablc, in cafe the enemy fiiould be . 
forced by our troops, or voluntarily retreat into I^q^rayba, to purfue them thither, aiul 
thereby endeavour the recovery likcwife of that captainfhip : but confidering that, by 
reafon of the weaknefs of our garrifons, we were not in a condition toTcnd any further 
fuccours from the Receif, Itamarika or Parayba, without running a raanifoll hazard to 
our troops there; whereas, on the contrary, the enemy did not want opportunity to 
relieve theirs from the adjacent places of Parayba, and that we lived in daily hopes of 
fuccours from Holland, if w'as judged the bell: way, that the welfare of the whole Dutch 
Brazil ought not to be put to the hazard by luch an enterprize as this. 

Accordingly orders were fenf to Mr. Idas and the reft of the commanders of our 
troops tlfere, to ad with all imaginable caution, and rather than exp^ofe our men, in 
following the enemy into Parayba, to be contented with the recovery of the captainlliip 
of Rio Grande. 

The 30th of March, Colonel Garfman was, by fpecial order from the council, fent a 
fecond time with fome troops to the captainfhip of Rio Grande, to inform himfplf, 
whether any troops of the enemy were pofted in tkat ciptainlhip, and in what niunbeii; 
his inflructions were, that fo foon as he had received intelligence of the enemy, he 
fliould, with what forces he was able to bring together, endeavour to flop their pro- 
grefs. Put if he found himfelf not ftrong enough to oppofe him, he Ihould fend 
fpeedy advice thereof to the councy, that they might fend him fpcedy fuccours, and 
that he was to take all imaginable care not to engage the enemy, before the arrival of 
the faid fuccours. But if he found the enemy already fo llrongly entrenched as to bo 
n^ifter of the country, without any hopes of forcing them from thence, the defence 
of the fort Keulen Ihould be his chiefeft care, as likewife of the Brazilians)^'vytb their 
wives and children ; and fince, in cafe the faid fort of TCeulen Ihould be in danger of, 
being atPackod- by the enemy, it would be of ill confequence, to have tl|efe women 
and children enclofed Within thefe fortifications, for fear of want of provifions, be was 
ftriftly ordered to tranfport them in tim^, to fome place of fecurity, fuch as Siara, or 
the like, where they might be able to fubfift, and be fecurfe againfl any attempt from 
the enemy. He was ordered alfo in his return to the Receif, to take en p<^'ani> (if it 
could be, done witl#iit inconveniency) a view of the fortifipations of Itamarika and Ba- 
rayba, in order to give an account of their condition to the council. - 
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But to return to Mr. Bas ; according to his letters dated the 30th of January from 
the fort Keulen, Captain Rhinebergh had with his body made fix feveral attacks upon 
the enemy, who was retired from Mompabou and Kunhao into a bog, without being 
able to force their e»( *'enchments; we loft about one hundred killed and wounded 
in this adtion, and reu eated to the houfe of John Leytan with order to get fome cattle, 
which was very fcarce thereabouts,, our' forces feeding moft upon fiflies, w'hich they 
caught by the help of two laige nets; twenty-eight of our wounded men were brought 
to the Receif, with advice that notwithftanding this unfuccefsful attack on our fide, 
the enemy were retreated into Parayba. Mr. Bas alfo folicited fome frefli fupplies of 
men and ammunition, in oMer to purfue them ; into Parayba, but the, relblution upon 
this head was deferred until they fliould hear I'urther from Mr. Bas. The 7th of 
February, it was refolved by the council, with the approbation of Admiral Lichthart^ 
to equip the Hollandia and the Swan, together with the yachts, the Flight, the Hamel, 
Bulleftraet, and Lichthart, for cruizing. By letters from Mr. Linge, dated the nth 
of February, at the fort Margaret in Pa^yba, the council was advifcd j how that, 
according to the depofition of a negro deferter, Kamaron was come with all his troops 
into the city of Parayba, with an intention to attack our forts on that fide ; an anfwer, 
with what was thought neceffary fof this prefent purpofe, was immediately fent back 
in a Bark by. the council. By another bark fent by Mr. Bas from Rio Grande, they 
were advertifed, that he lay ftill encamped with his troops near the houfe of John 
Leftan, where with much ado he could get provifions for them, the enemy being ftill 
pofted at Momguappe, and guarding all the avenues into the country; that he had 
lent feveral fpies abroad, to get intelligence concerning thfe prefent pofture of the 
enemy. I’he 17th of Feb’-ulry, the Ihip the Swan and the |a(^t called Bulleftraet 
were qrdered to go out a-cruizing ; the i8th, the vacht the FhgBt, and the 20th, the 
fliip Hollandia, fet fail for the fame purpofe. The nup the Overyffel was alfo oriierdd to 
go out, to f' we for a fpy-lhip on the coaft ofTarayba. 

The 2ift of February, the council received a letter from Mr. de Linge, dated the 
18th, in the fort of St, Margaret, intimating that he had heard nothing fince of the 
enemy. Yet that he wifl\ed the forces he had fent to Rio Grande might be returned 
with all convenient fpeed, to malce ufe of th§m for the defence of his forts, ih cafe of 
an attack. The 24th of February, a^party under command of Captain Killion Taylor 
and Captain Nicholas Nicholfon, were fent abroad towards the ifland of the Barette 
to get fome prifoners, but they returned the 20th to the Receif, having met wth. 
nobody except a man, at a confiderable diftance. Another party which had taken 
their way towards Olinda and Bracco de St. Ja^o, but with the fame fuccefs, the 
enemy having only fhewn himfelf at a diftance, as the|^ were returning to the fort 
Bruin. The 27th of February, the enemy appeared w'ith a ftroi ;g body in the Salinas^ 
but being Igluted by fome cannon-fhot from the fort Bruin, retired without attempting 
any thing. ^ 

’ In the meanwhile, according to Mr. Linge’s letter, from the 2d of JIarch, three 
barks with foldiers were arrived in Parayba from Rio Grande, fo that the under 
the command of Mr. Bas, being five hundred in number, might be hourly expeflted 
at the Receif. He further .advifed, that he had feen no enemy of latet Chit being in¬ 
formed that a confiderable body lay encamped in a valley near the village of Maga- 
rebbe,*he'had ordered thither one hundred md tyirenty foldiers, and one hundred 
Brazilians, to beat up their .‘quarters, and to get fome prifoners. In effeQ: the 4th of 
March, he, with his troops confifting in five hundred lAen, arrived from Rio Grande 
at the Receif, and the 5th of Mai^h gave the council an account of his expedition. 
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The 9th of March in fhe night, the enemy appeared in three bodies near the fort 
Prince William, and gave us feveral volleys or fmall fliot, but being anfwered with our 
, cannon, retired immediately. The fame day a party of fifty men were fent abroad 
under Lieutenant Mos to get intelligence j being met by two companies of the enemy, 
a fliarp encounter enfued, our forces retiring without any confiderable lofs, under the 
fort Wardenburgh, and the enemy retreat^ &t tl^e difcharge of feme of our cannon. 
By letters from Mr. Linge, dated the 8th of March, at fort St. Margaret in Parayba, 
the council received the unwelcome njjws that the enemy jn Ri© Grande had by a pre¬ 
tended flight drawn the 5th of March Lieutenant John de' Vael vtjlth forty-eight foldiers, 
^ho were to6 eager in the purfuir of them, into an ambulh, where they had killed 
thirty of them, though, according to the report of feme deferters that were prefent at 
the engagement, not without confiderable lofs alfo on their fide; Kamaron, Andrew 
Vidal and feme other Portuguefe officers of note, were alfo prefent. About the fame 
time fifteen Brazilians furprifed five men, fix women, arid eight children, in an entrench¬ 
ment, feven leagues above Iguaraku, called Papeku. 

In the meanwhile the Tapoyers, who according to their cuftom come once a year, 
about Midfummer, from among the mountains, feme hundreds ftrong, into the 
captainffiip of Rio Grande, were, after they had c'arried away all the horfes and mares 
they could light on, retired to the iiills; a thing very fortunate for us, for without it 
our garrifens would not have been able to fubfift there. Provifions growing every 
day fcarcer in the Receif, it was agreed the 6th of March by the council, to -fend the 
Brazilians raifed in Rio Grande wiflh a company of fuzileers to Itamarika, to eafe 
©ur magazines of that burttien, wbilft they might provide themfelves with farinha- 
roots in that illand. Much about the fame time the two majors Bayert and Piltoor, 
appeared before the council, intimating, that being informed that the citizens began 
to m*urnSur at their ftaying at home, pretending that they were fufficient to guard the 
forts; for which purpofe, as it' was regprted. Admiral Lvphtfiart had oflered three 
hundred men, they were come on purpofe to offer their fervice, and were ready to 
take the field with thofe few forces they had left in the garrifens} though they at the 
fame time protefted, that they were of the fame opinion, .which had been approved 
feme days before, to wit, that this undertaking, by rrafon of their fmall number, 
would be full of danger, and yet not anfwer the end of bringing provifions into the 
Receif. Admiral IJchthart being thereupon alked whether he had made any fuch 
offer, he declared not to have fpoken any thing like it, his fhips being fo iU manned, 
riiat he could fplire no men for any other fervice. 

The night before the j 3th of March, the enemy appeared both on the other fide 
of the river and the dike feading to the fort Bruin, ,,difehai"ging their mufquets and 
l^underbuffes at our centinels, but upon the firft falute from the cannon of the fort 
retired. The fame they did near the fort of Affagados. The lame evening betwixt 
nine and ten o’clock they made an attack upon the 'Rvooden fort, built betwixt the 
Affagados 'and the Quinquangular fort, for the defence of the plain, which they con-* 
tinued until one o’clock, cutting down feme palifadoes, and bringing greac ftore of dry 
reeds, in order to fet it on fire, but in vain, being forced to rettreat irfth the lofs of 
feme of theft irien; on our fide two were killed, and four or five wounded, among 
the laft was Lieutenant Cafper Ferdinand Van Grol, who received two dangerous 
wounds.^. The next morniitg the broken palifadoes were repaired, and aifother row 
ordered to be, fet beyond the firft, and foot-angles to be laid betwixt both. The i ylh 
erf” March the bark called the Parayba coming from’ Siara, brought advice, tliat the 
BraziMans were gone fr om Siara to Komefi, having^refafed to retom to Rfo Grande, 
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'for fear they fliould be called to a fevere account there for the murder of feveral inha¬ 
bitants, committed by them before. * 

By the fame bark Mr. Linge fent advice from the 14th of March, that the enemy 
had appeared of late in a confiderable body near the northern fort, but was retired 
now, but whether to Rio Grande or St. Andra, he was not able to tell. They had 
fpoiled all the farinha-root fields in the Aldeas Magarebbe, and thereabouts; fo that 
the Brazilians being for the future to befurniftted with provifions out of the magazines, 
he defired a fupply of wine and oil; immediately advice thereof was fent to Dortmund 
commander-uKhief of Itamdrika, and fome ammunition, befides one thoufand gilders 
in ready money. Xiie fame fum was tranfmitted to Mr. Linge in Parayba, and a 
barrel of oatmeal, a pipe of wine, a hogfliead with oil, and another filled.with dry 
peafe, befides good ftore of ammunition. He was alfo ordered to fend the Brazilians. 
back to Rio Grande for defence of that captainfhip, and to get intelligence whether the 
enemy had direded his march thither, in order to oppofe his defign. 

In the meanwhile, Admiral Lichthart (pwrfuant to his letter of the 2ill of March to 
the council) had embarked fome foldiers and Brazilians in Itamarika, and taking his 
courfe to the north entrance of the river, was got up as far as to the ifle of Tapcfco, 
from whence they had brought back a great quantity of farinha-roots, for the ufe of 
the Braziliait^s in Itamaiika, and of the magazines there. 

The 30th of March it was refolved, with the approbation of Admiral Lichthart, to 
fend the foflowing (hips a cruifmg before the Bahia; the Uliffingen, the 'Per Veer, and 
the yachts the Greyhound, the Heemftede, Spjew, and Bulleftraet; and on the 6th 
of April, the Swan, the Zouteland, the Flight, and the yacht the Lichthart, were 
ordered to go a-cruiling before the cape of St. Auftin, and fet fail the i oth of April 
accordingly. 

The 3ill, letters were brought to the council, aated the 25th of Marcjji, ia Rio 
Grande, : timating that^ Paulo de Kunha and Kamaron were entered Kunhao with 
eight hundred men, among whom were thrle hundred raufqueteers, to carry away the 
cattle froiu»thence to Parayba. 

But, accordaig to Colonel Garfman’s letters to the council, upon his arrival, which 
was the 4th of April, the enemy were already retired out of Rio Granda, without 
undertaking any thing againft our pepple, who, confiding only in four hundred foldiers 
and three hundred Brazilians, lay encamped near the houfe of John Leftan, yet they 
carried otF fome cattle. 

About the fame time they received letters from Mr, Linge, th^ the oi»emy had 
made feveral faife alarms near the forts, without attempting, any thing. And, in efied, 
in June, they did not appear any more thereabouts. 

In the year 1646, the 5th of Inarch in the night, Jacob Kahbi was, at the inftigatiffla 
of Lieutepant-colonel Garfinan, near Potofi, about three leagues diftant from (iie 
caftle of the fame name, vilkiooufly fliot with two bullets, as he was ^oing home from 
•one John Miller’s houfe, where he had been entertained that evening Hiucampany with 
Colonel Garfman. Rabbi had a confiderable time before (as he had ae(. ,ed to his 
friends) fufpeded the treachery of Garfmam and was for that reafon juft upon his 
departure out of Rio Gr^de, in order to melter hirafelf among the Ta^oyers. The 
eouncil refented this villaifty to the higheft degree, fmee, confiderin^ that this Jacob 
Rabin wife in great efteem among the Tapoyers, and his wife a Brazilian, it was to be 
feared, that this would exafperate both the Tapoyers and Brazilians agamft' us. So 
that Garfman returning the 19th of March to tlte Recdf, after he had given an 
account of his expedition to the touncil, was, by their ^rticular order, the 241)1 of 
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March, taken into cuftody, and fent on board the Hollandia, Major Bayert being 
ordered in the mean-time to fupply his place. ' I'his Jacob Rabbi, a native of Germany, 
had been employed by authority of the itates-general, HisHighnefs the Prince of 
Orange, and the company, to engage and keep the Ijopayers in the interefl of our 
government; in which commiffion he had acquitted himfelf fo well, that he brought 
thefe Tapoyers feveral times, out of the mountains (their habitations) to our afliftance. 
His dwelling-place was in the fort Keulen, iri Rio Grande, where he' had married a 
Brazilian woman. Gafper Honyhoufe, commander of the Brazilians in Itamarika, 
being flain in the laft engagement in that ifland, Mr. Vincent Van Drillenberg was, at 
their requeft, conifituted their commander by the council. 

The 17th of April, fome papers were delivered to the council, which had been dif- 
perfed by the enemy, to debauch our foldiery; in return of which, they fent abroad 
their fummons, upbraiding each of their fubjeds as were in the enemy’s fervice, with 
treachery, and exhorting them to return to their tluty. It was alfo agreed to publilh a 
copy of a letter delivered by the Portuguese ambaflador at the Hague, to the ilates- 
general, from the King his mafter; with the anfwer of the Rates to the laid letter: 
for fmee the King of l^rtugal in this letter did difown the war, and the proceedings of 
Antonio Telles de Sylva, and his fending of his troops into the Dutch Brazil, they did 
not queftion but by this means to open the eyes of the Portuguefe inhabitants, not to 
flatter themfelves with vain hopes of alTiftance from Portugal; be/ides, that we w'ere 
in hopes thereby to fow the feeds of miftrufl betwixt them and the Portuguqfe com¬ 
manders from the Bahia. 

The 24th of April, two Portuguefe companies, commanded by Captain Lawrence 
Karnero and Peter Kavalkanti, confiding of about forty men each, marched from tlyi 
Vergea and the city of Olinda m Iguaracu. 

They .were headed by Vidal and Hoogftraten in perfon, who having got intelligence 
that Admiral Lichthart and John Nichoifon were gone to Itamarika, to get fome 
farinha-roots. The 25th of April, as they were marchingfrom Iguaracu, a certain 
German furgeon, named Chriftopher Mars, who was formerly taken prifoner by them, 
happening to day fomewhat behind, whilft he was flopping, was furprifed by one of 
our parties near Tapafino. Upon examination by Mr. Walbeck, he declared, that 
not long ago there ^ere nine companies of the enemy’s forces quartered in the Baretta, 
the city of Olinda, and in the mills of Bierboom and Brito j each company confifted 
of betwixt forty or fifty men. That there were five companies more, much of the 
fame ftrength, pi;;(fted in the Salinas j and Henry Dias, with two hundred mulats and 
negroes in Gafpar Cox’s houfe, but«they had then no forces in the Vergea, 

That after Nicholas Nicfiolfon was come over to us with his troops, Martin Soares 
Moreno had caufed two hundred and fixty Dutch, both foldiers and inhabitants, 
(among whom were fix women and two children,) to be killed by a company of the 
country-militia, in the woods of Tabatinga, betwixt Sibero and Deriba, in their way 
to the Bahia*, befides thofe killed by his order in other places, amounting in all to • 
three hundred* , , 

By this time there began to be great*fcpcity of meat in the Receif, notwithftanding 
which, the garrifons in the outworks, as well as the Brazilians in Itamarika, with their 
wives and children, were to be fupplied from thence; and the farinha roots being 
either all taken up before by our own people, or elfe deftroyed by the enenij', ift the 
ifland of*itamarika: to fupj^ly this prefling neceflity, it was refolved by the great 
council, toTeiMd'a detachment of four hundred men in barks to St. Lawrepce de rraja 
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or Tujukapa, to fetch mandinka or farinha-roots from thence. This detachment was' 
compofed out of thefe following troops : 

Out of Captain Nicholas Nicholfon’s eompany, nine men. 

From the Quinquangular fort, twenty-five. 

From the Alfagatios, twenty-five. 

Out of the company of Captain^William Lambartz, fifty. 

Volunteers from hamarika, thirty. 

Brazilians, one hundred ajid fifty. 

The 29th of April the council was, by lettefs from Itamarika, advertifed, that our 
forces being fent abroad to fetch fome farinha, had chafed the enemy out of two or 
three entrenchments; but retiring into another, furrounded with a deep ditch, 
they were there alfo, with more courage than condudV, attacked by our troops, being 
forced to retire, with the lofs of fixteen killed and twenty-fix wounded, among whom 
was Captain William Lambiutz: the enemy had likewife not a few killed on their fide. 
Mr. Dortmund, commander-in-chief of Itamarika, therefore defiring to be fupplied 
with meal, his magazines being quite exhaullcd, the council fent thither, the ift of 
May, twenty barrels with meal, two with oatmeal, two with dry peafe, befides a 
pipe of wine and brandy, and oile thoufand gilders in money, for the ufe of the 
Brazilians. 

'J'he 3d of May the council received advice, by a Iptter dated the 2,d of May, from 
Mr. Dortmund, that the enemy had carried away ten negroes, four belonging to the 
company, the red to one Mr. Seulin, and four other men from Itamarika; and that 
the Brazilians there had been fo far debauched by their intrigues, that they retired into 
a w'ood, ind being twice fijmmoned to rejoin our troops, had refufed fo to do. That 
at lad Mr. Apprifms (minifter of the Brazilians) living been fent to reduce them to 
their duty, either by perfuafions or threats, his arguments were fo prevailing^ that 
theyretui. 'd quietly, aUpdging for their excufe, that they were forced to fly thither 
for want of fubfiftance. Hereupon Dortmund defired frefli fupplies for his magazines, 
that a perfon of authority might be fent thither, and that another company might be 
put in place of that of Captain Voftennan, his men being ready to revolt. 

* To remove all thefe obflacl®, it w'as refolved immediately to diipatch thither Mr. * 
Bulleftraet, a member of the great council, who was to agree with certain private per- 
fons to provide our garrifons with fifh, and to ad in every thing there as he fhould fitnd 
it moft expedient for the fervice of the company. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bulleftraet fet fail the 4th of May, in the yacht ihe Greyhound, 
and arrived the fame day in the afternoon in Itamarika; where, having executed liis 
commiffion, he returned the loth of May to the Rerejf, and gave the following 
account to the council: that he had taken a \ iew of the city of Schoppe, and the fort 
Orange, ^both which he had ordered to be ftrengthened; as alfo, to fortify the old 
"brick-houfe, formerly the ftadthoufe, with palifadoes againft any hidden attempt; that 
he having called before him all the commanders of the Brazilians, luui itprefented to 
them that we were in daily expedation of a powerful fuccour from Holfan . exhorting 
them to nemain ftedfaft in their duty, atjiPio keep their foldiers under the belt 
difeipline they could; he. had alfo prefented their commander with cloth for a fuit of 
clothes, and the reft with fome wine and money, which they very thankfully accepted: 
he Had %n pqffant taken a view of the plantations of Conradt Pauli, where he had . 
found about one hundred and fixty cocoa-trees cut down by the Brazilians, being 
forced by limine to feed upon the fruit; the like they had done in feveral other places j 
that he had endeavoured to treat with feveral private perfons for a certain quantity of 
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fifli to be delivered at the Receif, but could ^meet with none that would accept his 
offers; they alledging, that mod of th('ir negroes being either run away or taken by 
the enemy, they did catch no more fifh but what they could readily fell in the ifland, 
without the charge of fait and iraufporiadon; that he ‘had likewife propofed to the 
comraander-in-chief of the Brazilians, no give them for the future mon^ inftead of 
meal; and that they were to be fumiflieil witll, thiee nets to catch fifh for their own 
ufe; that the commander proroifed to propofc it to the reft, and gave him fome hopes 
that they would accept of the faid olfcj. , • . 

To fupply the prefent want of provifioiis, w'hich began to hf'. fcarcer and fcarcer 
every day in Itamarika, Parayba, Rio Grande, and the Receif, by reafon that ^he 
expefted fupplies from Holland were not as yet arrived, and we were clofely blocked 
up by land; it was thought fit to give all imaginable encouragement to the fifhing trade; 
for which purpofe the two members of the great council, Mr. Hamel and Mr. Bas, or¬ 
dered, the 7th of May, to buy up as much yarn as pofliblc could be got, to make 
fifhing nets of, which afterwards flood us in* good ftead. 

A certain Portuguefe, who had committed man-flaughter in Angola, and was fled 
from thence to the Receif, having accufed John Vieira d'Allegoas, he was by order 
from the council taken into cuftody. 

This I’ortuguefe declared, that the faid Vieira had delivered to him a certain piece 
of parchment, written in charadlers, and a box, wherein were feveral other, papers, in 
order to carry them to the enemy, which parchment and box he produced' in the 
prefence of the members of the council. John Vieira denying the matter, was put 
to the rack, but continued refolute in. his denial; till at laft the key of thefe charac¬ 
ters being found among his papers, and a certain Jew having uncyphered thefe letters; 
it appeared that he had given an account of the whole pouure of our affairs to the 
enemf, vtith direftions how to make themfeives mafters of the Receif; fo that finding 
hioftelf difeovered, he confefTcd that he had written and delivered thefe cyphered 
papers to the Portuguefe; and was executed the 29th of May. 

'JThe magazines being by this time almoft exhaufted, there being fcarce'provifions 
, left for a few weeks, it w'as propofed by the council to the majors Bayert and Piftoor, 

' that confidering it was not advifeablc to exgfpcrate the'foldiery at this junfture, by re¬ 
trenching their allowance of bread and other eatables, whether inftead of a pound of 
Hicat, they might not be prevailed upon to take fixpence, by this means to preferve 
that fmall ftore of flefh they had left; which thefe two majors undertook to propofe 
to ,the foldiers, not without hopes of fucceedlng in their project. And that nobody 
might be exempted from bearing his Khare in the public calamity, it was ordered that 
the loaves which ufed before to weigh a pound and a half, fhould be reduced to one 
pound weight, and that each citizen and others depending on the company, nay the 
members of the great council themfeives, fhould have an allowance only, of two 
loaves per week; the fame was to be given to all feaman, captains, lieutenant^, and 
enfigns; but* the reft, from the ferjeant to the common foidier, fhould have three ' 
pounds of bread allowed them per weel^ • 

Mr. linge advifed from the ift of Imy, out of Parayba, that the enemy had not 
attempted any‘thing againft tho forts, and that a party of Brazilians was gone abroad 
towards Tapoa, in hopes to take fome prifoners. Much about the fame |^me,the 
‘ council received advice, that Colonel Garfman, without orders from the council, had 
endeavoured by fome prefents, to draw the Tapoyers into Rfo Grande, under prince 
of keeping them at hand, to entef into a confederacy with the new members ef the great 
coundl that were expelled from Holland. The council being not a little* furprifed at 
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tills undertaking, fmce by the coming of the Tapoyers into that captainfhip, they 
fliould be difappointed of a confideraWe part of thofe fupplics they received from 
thence; they lent word to Rudolph Barro to leave no Hone unturntil to draw the 
Tapoyers by feir meat s back ya their habitations; but that if they would fend fome of 
their commanders to the Receif, all imaginable fati&fadtion lliould be given them con¬ 
cerning the murder of Jacob Rabbi; aod the more to engage Barro to do his utmoft, 
a prefent of wine, brandy, and forhe toys, was ordered to be fent him. For as the 
cafe then flood, it was. abfolutely neceflary for us to remain mailers of Rio Grande, 
till the arrival of the fuccour^ from Holland; the vaft numbers of Brazilians that were 
fled to Itamarika, hafing confumed all forts of provifions there to that degree, that 
that ifltmd could not only not fend any fupplies to the Receif, but moll of the women 
and children of the Brazilians mull be fupplied out of the magazines there ; fo that 
Rio Grande was the only place left from whence they received a confiderable quantity 
of farinha and cattle; which in fome meafure abated the fcarcity of provifions in the 
Receif, and by the fz-udent condutl of the,council, was the chief means that the place 
continued in tolerable good health till the arrival of the fuccours, which without it, 
it would in all human probability have been impolTible to be done: and no queflion 
but this captainfliip might for a confiderable time after, having furnilhed the garrifons 
to the fouth with necclfaries, had it not been for the following accident. 

The expelled fuccours from Holland being detained by the winter-feafon and con¬ 
trary wipds; the Brazilians of Goyana, who with their ivives and children had fheltered 
themfelvcs in Itamarika, were reduced to the greatell extremity for want of food j 
for after they had confumed all what the ifland could afford for their fubfiftence, and 
ajl the avenues by laud being blocked up by thfe enemy, they had no other fupplieS' 
but what they received from our magazines: thefe being now exhaufled to fuch a 
degree, that each citizen had but one pound of bre 5 d allowed him per week (which 
however that rate would not hold out above fourteen days longer), the council was 
under an abfolute neccfllfy to have it propofed to the Brazilians, to retire with their 
wives and children (in all about twelve hundred) to Rio Grande, where they might 
fubfifl fome time upon what the country afforded. Accordingly they writ to Mr. Dort¬ 
mund the iff: of May, and fent Mr. Walbeck thither in perfon, to perfuade.the Bra¬ 
zilians to fend at leaft five hundred womeh and children, with a certain number of 
their men, to Siara and Rio Grande, there being at that time in all near fifteen hun¬ 
dred Brazilians, men, women, and children in that ifland, among whom were only 
five hundred fit to bear arms, under the command of Cafpar Honyhonfe.. who had 
each fcarce a pound of brer 1 allowed them per week. 

Provifions, as I told you before, growing daily fcarcer' and fcarcer, by reafon the 
I'uccours from Holland were detained beyemd all expeftation. by contrary winds; a 
general council was called, where the three members of the great council, Mr. Hamel, 
Mr. Bulldftraet, and Mr. Bas, being prefent, as likewife Admiral Lichthart, and the 
.two Mtqors Bayert and Piftoor, the following points were taken into debate. 

Firff of all, the fending of the Brazilians from Itamarika to Rio * 0 ’ nde b^g 
looked upo^ as unavoidable, immediate orders Were given to get the neceflary tranfport 
veffels ready for that purpofe. It vras alfo tak’en into confideration, whether it were not 
feafible to gather a Ibflicient ibree out of the forts, who'ln conjunflion with the Bra¬ 
zilians nfight httack fome place or other, from whence to provide ourfelves with 
farinha; but to* this it was pbjeded by the Majors Bayert and Piftoor, that the garri¬ 
fons of the forts could not be weakened by any detachment, without running a great 
hazard j beiides that it was a hard matter to pitch upon any place where there was any 
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flore of farinha, the enemy having either confumed, fpoiled, or carried it away before ; 
fo that we muft expofe our men to an apparent danger, without a fure profped of in- 
tereft; for, fuppofmg we ihould be fuccefsful, the quantity that might be got, would 
not be fufficient to maintain our garrifons for any confiderable time. It was however 
agreed to take an exaft account of ainhe garrifons, to fee whether upoi^an occaflon 
fomething might be undertaken for the fervice of the Hate. Accordin^y thefe two 
majors, Bayert and Piftoor, having prefented jr lift* of thefe forces the next day to the 
council, it was concluded that no troops could be fplared out^of the forts, except it 
were out of the Affagados, but they*were but few in number.* At the fame time it 
was refolved to fend Captain Niger with his company of Braziiians to Rio Grande, 
and the Omlandia and Greyhound yacht were ordered forthwith to fail to Itamarika, 
to tranfport the Brazilians to Rio Grande. 

The 30th of May the council, the admiral, and two majors, entered into a fe- 
cond debate, whether it were poffible to attack the enemy, and in what place: againft 
which it was allcdged, that their chiefeft ,force was at prefent «in the Vergea; but 
fuppofmg it was not, no farinha was to be got there, becaufe they were fupplied with 
it themfelves from far diftant places. That the farinha-fields neareft to the Receif 
were about St. Lawrence, at leaft five leagues from thence; that the neareft farinha- 
fields to the fouth were about St. Antonio and Moribeca, where, by reafon of the 
ftrength of the enemy and the great ‘idiftance from us, there was no probability of 
incompafling oiir defign ; and that the farinha-fields to the north were likewife at fuch 
a diftance from the fea-fide, as could not in any likelihood anfwer our expeftation. It 
was farther taken into confideration, whether fome forces might not be fpared in Itama¬ 
rika, but it was carried in the negative; becaufe fince the Brazilians were ready to de¬ 
part for Rio Grande, it was not advifeable to expofe the reft of our troops there to a 
hazard. ^ After ferious deliberation, what forces pofllbly could be raifed out of the 
forts (their places being in the meanwhile to be fupplied by the inhabitants), it was 
found that the Affagados could furnilh about feventy or ei^ty men^ the Quinquan- 
gular fort and Maurice’s Town, the fame number, and that of St. Antonio Vacz 
about fifty. But, confidering that the city-militia of the Reccif confifted only of fix 
companiqp of feventy or at the moft eighty men eaqh, and that they were obliged jco 
be upon the guard every night there (the place being without a garrifon), if a con¬ 
fiderable number of them fhould be employed in the forts, this muft needs expqfe the 
capital place, which the enemy chiefly aimed at, to an imminent danger. The fea- 
men being not above two hundred and fifty in all, could likewife not be employed in 
that fervice, unlefs we could leave ,our fhips quite unmanned and iifelefs. So that 
after many arguments on both fides, it was agreed to chufe the fecureft ■v’l^ay, and ac¬ 
cording to the orders of the council of Nineteen in Holland, to expeft the fuccours 
from thence ■with patience, and in the meanwhile to provide for the fecurity of 
our forts. * 

Tlie fama day the council received letters from Mr. Walbeck, that fome of the Bra-, 
zilians of Itam'drika had deferred, a rumour being fpread among them, that we intended 
to leave them to the mercy of the Portuguefe, which had put all the reft^bto a great 
confternation,, but that Mr. Dortmund had convinced them to the contrary. *’ Mr. Wal¬ 
beck and Dortmund had in the meanwhile reprefented to tlfe Brazilians, that they be¬ 
ing many in number, and confequently very ill provided for at this junfture, Vfhetjier it 
were not beft for them to go for fome time to Rio Grande^ ' They were at firft averfe 
to his propofals, for fear of being defected by us, neverthelefs the urgent neceflity of 
nrovidinc iof' theiii' fuftenanre. and to fhew their romnlianre with the ^government’s 
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orders, were fo reconciled with them, af to rcfolve to go to Rio Grande, provided they 
might be furniflied witli convenient tranfpori-ihips, provihons, and I'oiue amrauiiition 
for their defence, and fifty men of regular troops. Mr. Dortmund having again foli- 
cited for provifions, •oine wert fent (fufiicient idr feu! teen dat s) immediately, with fome 
gun-powder, bullets, and other ammunition. ’ 

Accordingly above one thoufand tw.p Imiulrod lira-zliiaus, moll women and children, 
v\hv)fc hulbanas and fathers liad been flainin our fervice, embarked altoaril tlic Ornlandia 
and fome yachts, a pdund of fak cod-filh being allowed to each for the w'holc voyage 
without bread. At 'heir arrival in Rio Grande they were fo emaciated by famine, that 
tliey appeared more like dead carcafes than living bodies, and laid hold of every thing 
they could meet with to fatisfy their greedy llomach, fo that in a little time they con- 
(umed all the farinha that was left there. 

Mr. Idnge, by his letters from the '35th of June, fent advice to the council, that there 
appeared no enemy at that time in Parayba, but that ten 'i'apoyers, vaffals of king John 
Ifowy, being come into Rio Grande, hadldicwn thcmrclves e.vtreiaely difiktislicd at the 
murder of Jacob Rabbi, whereupon it was refolved la reconcile that Icing to our inte- 
rell by the following prefents; 

Two hundred gilders in ready ir.oney. 

One thoufand ells of Gfiaburg iir.en-clotli. 

One hupdred gallons of Spanilh wine. 

'I’wo calks of brandy. 

forty gallons of oil, and a barrel with powdered beef. 

The Brazilians in garrifon in the fort the Bruhi, the Quinquangular, and fome other 
forts, be';\g diflatislied at their being detained there for eight months lull pall, petitioned 
the ronncil the 12th of June, to be font back into Rit) Grande. 

The opinion of the two majors being alkcd thereupon, they advifed, that cbnfidering 
they dill j.. extraordinary fervice there, they might well be i'pared,; fo that it w'as re¬ 
folved the 14th of June in council, to pay them their arrears, and to fend iliem back to 
Parayba and Rio Grande, to inhabit their vilhigc.s as before. 

In the Quinquangular fort, the company of Immanuel Barros wav ordered to keep ■ 
guard inllead of the Brazilians,* who wero commanded to depart ilie ceth of June. 
The tith, I2tb, 13th, and ’14th of June, the enemy Ihot in the nigi.t-time very fiercely 
againft the fort de Affagados, a redoubt called Kirk, and the houie Boavifia. 

The 15th of June it was proiiol'ed to the council by Admiral Tichthr' t, the two 
majors, Bayert and Ihltoor.. to beat up the enemy^’s quarters in the hua'.e jf iinmanuel 
Kavalkanti,*and in the Baretia, with the following troops: 

The company of Captain Killian 1 aylor, forty men. 

The company of Captain Nicliolas Nichollbn, of feveniy nen, which were to be 
joined b)> Captain de Niger with thirty men out of the fort Frederick, with Lieutenant 
Mos from the fort Ernelfcus with ten men, and Lieutenant Katiur irom tlje fort Prince 
’ William with twenty men. 

In all tw^ hundred men. 

About one hundred volunteers were fuppofed to be raifed from amon^ the citizens, 
under the Colonel Walbeck; and Immanuel Baros with his negroes, confifting in fifty 
men, the^e joined with the other two hundred, wotdd make up a body of thr.ve hundred 
and fifty men,.to be commai\ded in chief by Major Piltoor, and to be condubled by fek 
by Admiral Lichtbart to tlieir landing-place, viz. the regular troops to the fouth of the 
Bafetta, and the negroes upon the illand on the north-fide, from whence they might 
break through the marfiies to the Affagados, and fo further to the houfe crofs the 
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river, where they were to make a falfe attack,,whilft the troops landed at the Baretta 
affaiilted them from before; the admiral, with his tranfport veflels, to lay ready all this 
while to receive them, and to fecure their retreat upon all occafions. This propofition 
being approved of by the council, partly to animate our* foldiers, partly to^get at leaft 
fome provifions for the fick, it was refolved to be put in execution the n^t day, but 
the wind proving contrary, and afterwards the tides, being unfeafonable for the conve¬ 
nient landing of our men, this projedl was laid afide, efpecially when inftead of one 
hundred volunteers fcarce twenty-five o^'ered themfelves for;this ftrvice, notwithftanding 
the council gave them all imaginable encouragement, by promifmg them to receive the 
fame treatment as the other fervants of the company had, in cafe they Ihould be wound¬ 
ed or come to fome other misfortune. 

In the meanwhile, the enemy having been informed by fome of our deferters, that 
by the departure of the Brazilians from Itatnarika the garrifons there were much weak¬ 
ened, they thought fit to lay hold of this opportunity, to land fuc]i a force there, as 
fliould be beyond out power to drive from tlienee. The 15th of June, with the break 
of day, they furprized our fpy-fhip there, called the Sprew, with feveral bafks and boats 
at the entrance called Paflbos (Markers) ; they got three prifoners, the reft efcaping with 
the lofs of two of their comrades killed. 

The ftiip before 'fapafima was fet on ftre by our own people, leaving tho galiot that 
lay hard by, to the enemy, after they had taken out all her men, who went aboard the 
yacht called the Golden-Doe, lying before the north entrance. They landed with about 
two thoufand men in llialops and other tranfport veflels, and Andrew Vidal and John 
Ferdinand Vieira wrote the fame night the following letter to Mr. Dortmund, com- 
mander-in-chief of Itamarika. which thev fent bv a bov thev had taken orifoner in th6 
Sprew,: 


Their Letter to Mr. Dortmund. 

“ Moft honourable and moll brave, 

“ You are doubtlefs not unacquainted with the refolution of the inhabitants of this 
ountry to retrieve their former liberty ; to effeft which they neither want power nor 
m; other means; but their chief aim being to encompafs their defign without effufion 
of blood, we thought fit to let you know that we are ready to attack you in this ifland 
with all ow forces, unlcfs you will prevent it by a treaty. For being fenfible that you 
are palTed all hopes of relief, we were willing to advife you to treat with us, according 
to the cuftom of war ufed in fuch cafes; that in cafe hereafter things fliould fall out 
contrary to our expedation, by the fury of the conquering fword, you may not lay the 
fault thereof at our doors; for which reafon it is, that we offer to you and the reft of 
the commanders there, all their arrears due to them from the company. Whereupon 
we exped.your anfwer to-rnorrow. 

“ From our head quarter, June 15, 1646: Andrew Vidal de tJEGREiROS. 

John Fernandes ViEiiu.” 

% 

« 

The 17th of June the council received advice from Mr. Dortmund of their ^antjing, 
'defiring prompt fuccours, without which he would not be in a condition to maintain the 
ifland againft them. It was therefore taken into debate, whether it were poflible for us 
o bri ng together fuch a force, as* without much hazard might be able to force the ene- 
tmy from th«w:e j but it was carried in the negative. " 
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For it was alledged, that without manifeft danger not above two hundred foldiers 
could be taken out of the forts of the Rt>ccif, which number was nor lufEcieht to attack 
the enemy, who had already intrenched himfelf there, with hopes of fuccefs: and, con- 
fidcring that thefe for-r es muff, be tranfported thither by fea, we wanted fhips (there be¬ 
ing at that time not above two barks at the Reccif) both to convey them thither, and 
to cut off the communication with the-continent to the enemy. Befnies, that at U;aft 
fourteen days'provifions were reqdired for this expedition, in t ,le the enemy fhould 
(land his ground, whicji at this junfture was not to be done, unlefs we would leave the 
magazines of the Receif quite empty; there b»ing then no poffibility of attempting its 
relief. The next thing under confideration was, whether the intrenchments on the hill 
might be defended or not ? AgainlT: the maintaining of it was objeded, that without 
frefh I'upplies of provifions this fort could not h(;M out a week, efpecially fmce the ene¬ 
my, by cutting off the pipes of the fpring that furnilhed them with frcfli water, would 
foon put them under a neceflity of coming to furrender; when it was evident, that they 
might poft themfelves betwixt the fort of Orange and this hill, and confequently prevent 
their receiving any fupplies from thence. 

Befides, that the hill, being of a confiderable compafs, was the more difficult to be 
maintained by our forces, the fort i?felf being irregular, and but flightly fortified on that 
fide, efpecially where the old church-wall, making up part of the curtain, would not 
be proof againft the enemy’s cannon, and confequently expofe the whole fort, with the 
garrifon, to the mercy of the enemy: fo that it being beyond all difpute in the enemy’s 
power to cut off all communication with the fort Orange, it was unanimoufly refolved 
and ordered to leave the faid intrenchments, and to retire with the garrifon, and what 
provifioiv; and ammunition they had, into the fort Orange, before their retreat was 
{topped by the enemy’s troops; it being paft all doubt, that in cafe they could maintain 
themfelves in that fort, they could at all times, if they were maiters of the fielfl, recover 
the hill a.. * the whole ifland. 

The council were the*more forward in coming to this refolution, becaufe they had 
received certain information, that the enemy, who knew the importance of the fort 
Orange, had gained fome of the gunners and volunteers of the fort by prefents, who 
hud engaged to affign them a place where it was eafieft to be attacked, whereabouts 
they were to charge the cannon with gun-powder only, to facilitate their attack. I’wo 
of the gunners were hanged the 23d of June for this treachery ; the reft made their 
efcape to the enemy. For the better prefervation therefore of this fort, our people left 
the entrenchments upon the hill the 2 iff of June, where the enemy poP d» a ftrong 
body of their troops imme Jiately after. The council likewife ordered tite yacht the 
Heemftede to cruize in conjunftion with the Golden-Doe, before the north entrance 
of the ifland, to keep open free communication for us with lur garrifon, and to pre¬ 
vent the enemy from receiving any fuccours that way; and at the fame time fome 
provifions were fent thither for the ufe of the garrifon. 

But whilfl things were thus tranlading with various fortune, thougfr for the moll 
part to our difadvantage, and the fo long expedled fuccours from Hoilai. not arriv¬ 
ing, the wSsnt of neceffaries encreafed more and more every day in the Receif to fuch 
a degree, that whatever, was found fit for luftenance, either in the public magazines, 
or with private perfons, vVas applied to the common ufe, which however amounting 
to nb more than one pound of bread a-week for each Angle perfon, many died for 
hunger ; their legs beginning to fwell firft, which was the fore-runner of certain death j 
cats and dogs, of which we had great quantities, wew? looked upon as dainties at that 
time i and you might fee the negroes digging the half-rotten bones of dead horfes oilt 
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of the ground, and to gnaw' tiiem with incredible eagernefs; neither was the want of 
frelli water lefs infupportable, by reafon of thfe heat of the climate, and the conftant 
ufe of fait meats, all Iprings that were dug being brackifli. The poor Haves, who had 
the leaft fhare of what was left, looked lb ghaftly and wild, with their eyes and jaws 
funk, as appeared terrible to the moft.undaunted of men. At laft (notwithftanding 
all the cape taken by the council) things came to that pafs, that the allowance of one 
pound of bread per week was fain to be taken away from the inhabitant^, and allotted 
the foldiers j who, by the enticements of the Portuguefe beginning to defert apace, 
had two pounds of bread allowed theif., as long as there "was any left; but when all 
was fpent, and no remedy was to be found againfl: this lingering evil, it was propofed 
by the council, and unanimoufly refblved, rather to die bravely than flarvc, and to- 
fight their way through the enemy, d'iic foldiers were to lead the van, the women,^ 
children, fick, and other unable people to keep in the middle, and the members of 
the great council, with the inhabitants, to defend the rear. The Jews were above all 
the reft in a defperate condition, and therefore refolvcd rather tb die with fword iu 
hand than be burnt alive, whicli is ilieir doom in Portugal. 

But when we were juft reduced to the laft gafp, all horfes, cats, dogs, and rats 
being confumed, and a few quarterns of farinha Ibid at the rate of betwixt eighty or 
ninety gilders per quartern, which however could n<.t fufficf for above two days longer, 
on the 22d of June (a day never to be forgotten) we faw two vcflels with Dutch 
colours making all the fail they could towards the Receif; they had no Yooner caft 
their anchors, and given us the fignal by the difeharge of three guns each, that they 
came from Holland, but you might have read in ail our faces the fuddeiijoy we con¬ 
ceived at this relief in our laft extremity ; there was nobody that could ftand upoii 
his legs for want of bread, but t^id crav/1 to the harbour, where you might hear the 
cries of the people weeping for joy at a great diftance. Thefe two fliips, called the 
Falcon anti Elizabeth, were freighted for the chaatber of Amfterdam, and had le't 
the Texel the 26th of April j they brought us the welcome news, that we might hourly 
expert the whole convoy. The captain of the Elizabeth told me himfelf, lhat having 
a very fair wind one day, he faid to his crew, “ I am fuj-e they are in great extremity 
at the Rsceif, God fend us fair w'ind and weather to relieve them in time,” whidi 
happened thus accordingly. 'I'he captains were* each jjrefeirred with a gold metlal, with 
the following inlcription j “ The Falcon and Elizabeth did relieve the Receif.” 

The 23d of June, Mr. Eas, a member of the council, was font to Itainarika, lo affift 
In the defence of the fort; by his letters of tiis 28th he advifed that the enemy 
continued ftill in his poll on the hlH, and that he had fent abroad fomc fpies to get 
intelligence. The 7th of July, the faid Mr. Eas returned to the Receif with the com¬ 
panies commanded by Captain Bluecock and Conrad Held, leaving the two compaiilt s 
of Reinard Sikkema and Dignus Byfterman there in garrifon. The enemy had hune 
days before, after having blown up the fort on the hill, and fet fire to their*camp, 
left the i^and, ^carrying along with them all tlie cannon, and among them two lir,-ls 
ones. For when they faw tiiat we were reinforced with feveral fliips from I lollaad, 
they did not think fit to abide there til| we fhould ftop their pafiage back by oar 
veffels; neither w'ere they infenfible, that without being matters of the fort Orange, 
they could not promife themfelves the poffeffion of the ifland, the fouth entrance being 
. commanded by the faid fort, and the north paiUige by our yachts. * 

The 29th of June, the council received advice from our*head quarter at the houfe 
of John Leftan, in Rio Grande,‘that two Ions of king John Duwy, with twenty-three 
Tapoyers, were fent thither by their father, to afl'ure our people of Iiis good inclination 
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nnd fervice; but they rcfufed to come into the fort Keulen before they had ^>okcn with 
Rudolph Baro, who had been fent fo!" upon that account. About this time fevcral 
merchants fet out fome privateers, but as this could not be done without great charge, 
and there were but f v/ fliips at fea of the Portuguefe, this turned to no great account, 
and conieqtiently cr'ntinucd not long. A very odd accident happened to me much 
at the fame time; for fome of the laltoiirers who were emplriyod to unload a veflel 
belonging to the company, were gotfo drunk, that they had killed a man, and hurt 
I’evcral otliers, by letting a jjipe of wine fall upon them; 1 went thither to prevent 
any further diforder,^but was no fooncr cuterctl the fliip, when on a. fudden I found 
rhp fdver galoons upon ray coat turn black, and myfelf bereaved of my fight, which 
however 1 recovered by degrees in a few days after, the caufe of wliich I attributed 
to the Itrong exhalations of the wine, that had been clofcd up for a conliderable time 
before. Much a!)OLU the lame time a diiferencc arofe betwixt the officers of the army 
and the city-militia, about the chief command of the head guard in the Receif, which 
the cily-ollicers laiil claim to. • 

I’ut lo return to our fo long expefted fuccours. 

'fhe reiteratcx-l letters from tlie council of the Dutch Brazil to the States-Gencral, 
and the diredlors of our company^ wltcrein they prefented their dangerous '^condition 
to them, ford had Inch an inliuence upon the firft, that they advifed the diredors of 
tlio compapy to fond us a rcinlbrcenieni of live or fix,thoufanil men, and a good fleet; 
for which piirjiofe they lent them twenty-five companies of their I'egular troops, and 
gave- leave for the raifing as many more, as in all amounted to four thoufand land 
ioldiers, befidcs feamen and volunteers. 

• This feet, confifiing of a good number of brave fliips, was ready to fail in November 
164 :, but by realbn of a fudden and liard froli, were detained in the road of 
lliieiiingcn, liHfcbruary 1646. One Mr. Bankert, admiral of Zealand, had tte chief 
commauu if this fleet, ^id at the fame time the following five gentlemen, who were 
appointed members of the great council of the Dutch Brazil, and w'cre to relieve the 
old ones,*were fent to their ftations there; to wit, Walter bchonenburgh prefident, 
Michadl van Goch penfionary of IJlieffingen, Simon van Beaumont fifcal of the city of 
Dort, Henry Hacks, ;uul Mr. Trowens, tyi'o great merchants of Amlterdam, and Mr. * 
Heremite a lawyer of DortJ their fccretary. One Siglfmund Schoppe, formerly under 
Count Maurice, and who had commanded the land ibrccs of Dutch Brazil, was now 
fent in the quality of commander-in-chief of thcl'e forces ; he w'as a rnoft experienced 
captain, and who always kept a Itrict difeipline among the foldicrs. • 

Never did any fleet fent from Holland to Brazil meet with fo many unfortunate 
accidents as this, during the fix months they were at f.a. Tor v/ithin two days after 
they had left the Dutch coaft, they were lurced to caft and -ir in the Downs nppolite 
to Newjjort, where they loft two of their fliips by ftrefs of weather. After a flay of 
three* days, the winds being fomew'hat allayed, the fquadron under Mr. Van Goch fet 
fail again, but w”is in two da\'s after again forced into St. Helen’s in the hie of Wight; 
three days before their anival, a rich Dutch lliip, valued at two millions <,. uvres, then 
lately coffle from Brazil, was loft among the rocks, fo that of three' hundred perfons 
no more than thirty werq faved. Here they were detained by foul weather and contrary 
wiq,tis |evon weeks, when anolhor Dutch fliip coming from Brazil chanced to caft 
anchor near them, and told them, that th» ir countrymen in the Receif were drove to. 
the laft extremity; pay,* that perhaps tlie place was furrendered by this time, they 
having no more than two months provifions left at the* time of his departure. Hereupon 
it was refolfed to continue their vu)'i>ge with the whole fleet, notwithflaading the w'inds 
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were againft them, but on the coaft near Portland were again overtaken by a ■nolent 
ftorm, in which they faw a Scotch fhip with ttvo hundred perfons in hfer perilh. The 
fleet under Mr. Van Goch came with much ado to an anchor behind a rock, where they 
flayed till the fiercenefs of the tempeft being allayed, .they profecuted their voyage. 
But fcarce were they got through the channel, juft as they were entering the Spanilh 
fea, but a difference arofe betwixt Mr. Van Goch and Mr. Beaumont about the flag, 
the Zealanders (in a council of war held for that purpofe) allotting the'precedency to 
Mr. Van Goch; whereas the Hollanders pretended the fame to belong to Mr. Beau¬ 
mont; but Mr. Van Goch perfifting'notwithftanding to* claim ^thc precedency, Mr. 
Beaumont gave a fignal to the Holland fliips to follow him, and fo bid adieu to hjr. 
Van Goch, who after a troublefome and tedious voyage, in which he loft many of his 
men by ficknefs, and efpecially the feurvy, he arrived the '14th of July with his Ihip 
in the road of the Receif, being the firft of the five new lords of the council that 
arrived in the Dutch Brazil. The 3 ift of July 1646, the fliip the Bluccock, and the 
Ulieffmgen of Zealatid, came likewife to an anchor there; in the firlf came Mr. I’rowens, 
and in the laft GoloJiel Sigifmund Schoppe. 

The 6th of Auguft the faid colonel gavelfe account to the members ol the council 
how, purfuant to their orders, he was advanced with four hundred and fifty men as far 
as the fort of Olinda, to difeover the countenance of the enemy, and to take fome pri- 
foners; that they had made a fliew of attacking us, but after fome flight Ikirmilhes re¬ 
tired, and with a body of their troops marched through Bracer de St. Jago, to cufofi' our 
retreat; but our people forced them to retreat again with the lofs of feveral of their 
men killed and wounded; whereas we had but one wounded during the whole adion, 
befides Colonel Schoppe himfelf, who*received a flight hurt on his leg. 

The 8th of Augull the Arms of Dort, and in it Mr. Beaumont, arrived before the 
Receifi; he was conduded the next day with all imaginable refped to the Receif. 

The 12th, late in the evening, Mr. Walter Schonenbergjj, prefident of the new 
council, and Henry Hacks, arrived in a bark from the north in the Receif, where they 
were received by all the citizens and foldiers in,arms; they had been forced to leave 
their Ihip, called the Middleburgh, before the north entrance of Itamarika, as Jikewife 
* the Dolphin, laden with provifions on account of the chamber of Zealand, both which 
were feen the 30th of July, off Olinda; but being forced back by contrary winds, 
the laft of thefe two did not come to an anchor near the Receif till the 13th of Auguft. 

The fame day a certain negro deferter coming to the Receif brought information that 
the enemy* intended to ered a fort on the pafs of the Baretta, to pi'event our excurfions 
into the open country ; whereupon it wasrefolved, with unanimous confent of Mr. Scho- 
nenbergh and the whole council, as likewife with the approbation of Colonel Schoppe 
and Admiral Idchthart, to prevent the enemy’s defign by fortifying and maintaining the 
faid pafs, as being the only inlet we had left for the recovery of the wholtj Dutch 
Brazil, all the other paffes being fo ftrongly fortified by the enemy, as not to be at¬ 
tempted without great hazard. 

Accordingly the faid Colonel Schoppe masched the fame night with all the forces he 
could bring together, ordering the boats laflen with materials for the intended fortifica¬ 
tions, to follow him the next tide. I’he colonel at his arrival having foon chafed the 
enemy from thence, and poffeffed himfelf of the houfe of the Baretta, fent for imjaie- 
•diate orders to the council, to know whether he fhould continue in that poll all night; 
who, with the approbation of the new prefident Schonenbei^h, difpatched Mr. iiulle- 
ftraet thither immediately to take -a view of it, and to make his report accordingly ; he 
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returned the 14th againfl: night, and reported to the council that he had found the work 
there very far advanced already, and thfi fortifications in fuch a ftate, that they would 
foon be in a pofture of defence againft any attempts from the enemy. 

The i 3th of AuguP Rudolph Baro, who, as we told you, was fent with fome pre- 
fents to John Duwy, i ^ng of the 'I’apnyers, brought a letter from the f iid king, dated 
the lit of July, to the council, wherein* he thanked them for the prefents, and defired 
they would be'pleafed to fend him*fome iron weapons, he being then in war with the 
Pojukas, and that, aftar hejiad humbled them, he would march with all his forces 
againil the Portuguefe. * 

By this time the prefidenl, Walter Schonenbergh, and the other members of the new 
great council, being arrived at the Receif, and having delivered their comrniflior.s from 
I'heir High ami Mightineffes, the States-General, His Highnefs the Prince of Orange, 
and the council of Nineteen, conllituting them joint-governos of the Dutch Br.iail, the 
late members of the laid council; to wit, Henry Hamel, Bulleftract, and Peter Bas, 
ordered all the colleges and other perfons of note to be called together, to be prd’ent at 
the inftalment of the future lords of the council. 

Accordingly all the members of the c®rt of juftice, and of the finances, next the 
magilhales and connnilTaries of Maurice’s Town, then the miniilers and church council, 
together with the i'ea and land officers, the heads of the Jews, and laft of all the fadors 
and book-keepers of the company, being alfembled, Mr. Walbeck told them, in the 
name of the council, that Mr. Henry Hamel, Mr. Bulleftraet, and Peter Bas, had called 
them together, to lay down in their prefence the reins of the government, and to fur- 
render the fame to Mr. Schonenbergh, and the reft of the lords appointed by Their 
High and Mightineffes, by His Highnefs the Prince of Orange, and the council of Nine¬ 
teen, for the fupreme management of the governrnen^ of the Dutch Brazil j returning 
them ihcir hearty thanks for the ferviccs each in his refpedive ftation had d(jne to the 
governmcT* and for their conftant lidelitv during tiiefe inteftine commotions, exhorting 
them to perlevore in the fame obedience to the new council; w'hereupon the new prefi- 
dent and other members having rec<‘ived the congratulations, firft of the old council, 
and then of the other colleges, they from thenceforward tranfaded every thing by their 
oWn authority, though they, in idl affairs of moment, took the advice of the faid mem¬ 
bers of the old council, during their ftay in Brazil; for which purpofe they defired 
them, the 20th of Auguft, to appear every day at eight o’clock at tlieir affembly, and 
to aflift them with their counfel for the better management of the affairs of the company. 
The 19th of Auguft Mr. Trowens died late at night. • 

I’be ■jd of September was ..ppointed for a general mufter of all the forces in garrifon 
in the forts near the Receif. Mr. Heck and Commiffary Zweers were ordered to take 
a review of thofe in the fort Erneftus, Wardenburgh, and Boavifta ; Mr. .Beaumont 
and Moucheron in the fort of Anthony Vaez and Maurice’s lown ; Mr. Van Goch, 
Hamelf and Aldrich, at the Receif, and of thofe belonging to the artillery ; Mr. Raets- 
• field and Crowranger, at the Baretta and ailjacent quarters ; Mr. Volb|rgin qnd Com- 
miffary Stricht, in the forts William and Freden'ck-Henry; Mr. Bulleftraet a . ’ De Witt, 
in the fort Bruin, and the land and fea fort. , 

The 4th of September,,a pardon being agreed upon by joint confent of the old and 
new council, the fame was, the 6th, fent by a drummer to the enemy, with a letter to 
the ifortifguefe^commanders from the Bahia, tlcfirin^ them to withdraw their forces. 

The 10th of September beiig appointed for a review of the militia of the Receif and- 
Maurice’s Town, the fame was found to confift of 700 men j they received the thanks 
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of the old council for tlidr fiiithfiil fervices during the prefent inteftine war, and then 
retprned their thanks to them for the prudent'management of the government. 

• The 13th of September, the letters written by the Portuguefe colonel the 11 ih of 
September, in anfwer to ours of the 6th, were read in the great council, filled with un¬ 
truths and fiftions of their own invention. They pretended that they were prevented by 
tlie inhabitants from retiring to the Bahia; befides, that they wanted tranfport vetfelt, 
their Clips being detained in the bay of Tamandare, and that they niufl; expeft the 
King’s orders for that purpofc. 

They took alfo a great deal of piiina to magnify their fti-ength.^ The 12th and 13th 
of September fevcral letters were difperfed abroad by the Portuguefe, direfted to Juftice 
Daems, to Matthew Bek, Balthafar de Fonfeca, Duarte Sarayva, Cafpar Francis* de 
Cofta, being all merchants, and written by John Fernandes Vieira, in which they again 
exaggerated their own number, and fpoke very defpicably of ours, threatening tliar, iti 
cide they fliould bo forced to quit ilte country, they would dellroy all with fire and 
fword, as they had already done in I'omc parts of Parayba. The ’contents of thefe let¬ 
ters were as follows: 


A Letter from Vieira to fome Merchants in the Dutch Brazil. 

“ Experience has, without queftion, convinced you fufficiently of tlic reafons that 
Jtioved us to undertake this war, and the fuccefs we have met with is an aniple-teftiiuo- 
ny that God was pleafed to inllici tiiis punifinnent upon our enemies for the many out¬ 
rages committed againit the inhabitants of this country. This is, however, in a groat 
meafure to be attributed to the general confent of the faid inhabitants, who having now 
forced themfelves from the tyrannical yoke of their oppreflbrs, ought to expetl from 
me, who, though unworthy, am appointed the chief manager of this war, to be backed 
in fo brave a refolution. 1 would not have you be ignorant of our ftrength, which, in 
comparifon of )fOurs, exceeds all that can be faid upon that head j I will only tell you 
that, as by our .quitting the captainfiiips of Parayba and Goyana, we are ooufiderably 
increafed in number j fo it is moll evident from thence that die inhabitants chol'e rather 
to lofe their pofieflions than to endure any longer the indignities that were put up6u 
them, which was the true caufe of their inlurj-etiion, and not, as it is given out among 
you, becaufe they were unable to I'atisfy their creditors ; bccaufe they left more than 
what would have paid their debts. But if it fliould happen fo, that the faid inhabitants 
fliould not be able to maintain themfelves by force of arms, they are rcfolved to lay all 
the other captainfliips dcfolate in tlic*lame manner. 

“ Having, therefore, well w’cighed the reafons which feem to promife us a good ifliie 
of this war, I thought myfelf obliged, as a friend, to advife you, that that party is 
backed by reafon, and the unanimous refolution of many thoufands ; for, I can affure 
you, we are at leaft fourteen tboufaud ftrong, befides the negroes and Tapoyers, dif. 
perfed.in fevcral places, from Rio Grande as far as Rio St. Francifeo. Kamaron com-* 
niands fix hundred mufqueteers, Henry Dias eight hundred negroes, two hundred 
Minos, and feven hundred Tapoyers; ai\d thofe of the Sertan are at our devotion, 
whenever we tire pleafed to call for them; but, above all the reft, we have God on 
our fide. We are not ignorant, that before the arrival oi’ Mr. Sigifmund Schoppe, 
your whole force confifled not in above fix hundred men, and that the fuccofirs come 
along with him ^o not amounttonbove one thoufand two hundred more; moll of which 
are boys, and the reft either dead or fick. You fee I am. well acquainted with your 
ftxength, having killed and taken prifoners about two thoufand fix hundred of your 
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beft foldiers, and five hundred Brazilians, befides the wounded that were carried to 
the Receif j when our troops had no other arms than pointed flicks and clubs. Thefe 
are bleflings from heaven, for if we are able to perform thefe things without powder 
and ball, what may r- .r be expefted from our forces, now they are'^ flrcngthencd with 
good troops, and pr vided with fufficient arms and amniuniiion ? AH which 1 confirm 
to you upon my word, to be nothijig ljut the real truth; and, had it not boon in re- 
fpecl of thofe'colonels fent from the Bahia, and of Ifis Majefiy of Portviga!, I had by 
this time been mafler cff tIie.Receif, or fome of the forts, or at leail 1 might hvive done 
much greater mifehie/; but If matters are not lirought to a happy conclalion, I am 
refolved to ad like a del’perate man, and not leave any fugar-mills, citde or negroes 
in the country, but will rather turn all to ruin and defhudion, before w'e will be com¬ 
pelled to fubmit again to your obedience. 

“ As thefe prelents may ferve as a warning to you, fo 1 hope you, and the reft of 
the merchants, will not delay to enter with us into fuch articles of agreement, as may 
be moft conducing to the prefervation of four pofl'efiions; for I would liave you cafl 
to mind, that there are many ingenious (iijils) reduced at prefent to fuch a ftafe, as not 
to be likely to be in a condition to be ureerthefe ten years next to come. The Vergea 
is in no better condition than Parayba and Gopna, and the cattle (without which the 
mills cannot, fubfift) deftroyed in moft places. 

“ Colonel Sigifmund Schoppe, I fuppofe, pretends to keep the field againft us, as 
he did in the laft war, but he w'ill find himfelf egregioufly niillaken, becaufe the in¬ 
habitants will not be of his fide; for if I fhould hear of one that was, I would caufe him 
to be hanged immediately. You allege that w'c are valfals of the company, but when 
was ever nny conquered nation treated thus as we were, worfe than the vileft flaves, of 
which you are fenfible as well as we; fo that, being* forced to break our chains, wc 
do not owe you any further obedience. If we had not been in hopes of tllis oppor¬ 
tunity, w( would long before have implored the afliftance of the King of Spain or 
• France; and if thofe had failed us, to have had recourfe to the Turks and Moors. 

I defire y'oa not to throw away this letter, becaufe experience will convince you of the 
truth of it; and that we fhall purfue the fame methods here as we have done in other • 
places ; wherefore, I would hav£ you not give credit to any body, except to*thofe that 
come in perfon from thofe ‘places; I having told them nothing but the bare truth, 
which you will find in effe£l thus: in the profecution of this war, I hope you will con- 
lider what is moft for your intereft, in which I am ready to ferve you; for thqughyour 
governors do not direft their letters to me, it is I that have the chief managenent of this 
war, and under my commaiio ; the power of the* colonels come from the Bahia ex¬ 
tending no farther than over thofe troops they have broug-'t along with them. A Reyal 
delxmJefus, September n, 1646. 

“ On the 10th of this month, the before-mentioned colonels having fent an anfwer to 
a letteif ^ire&ed to them from your council, by one of our captains, fevqpal infnaring 
' queftions were alked him concerning the prefent war, which he, perhai^, nett anfwer- 
ing according to their expeftation, they replied more like drunken cowards, dian fol*. 
diers; if thefy will be pleafed to come out and tell me thefe things, I will try whether 
their fwords are as nimble as their tongues are, and teach them what relfx^ is due to 
the ineflijngers of thofe perlbns who have the fupreme command here. This I write 
to you at prefect, but (hall not fail in due time to make my words good by the fword, 
of which your people feel flie daily efi'ecls as often as they dare to come out of tl)eir 
forts. ’Pray be not deceived, for Brazil is not allotted to you; not queftioning but 
that God win biefs our arms, and if we happen to die, we (hall lofe our lives in the 
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defence of our holy religion and liberty ; and all thofe that have refufed to accept of 
our offers will pay for it with the lofs of their lives, poffeflions, and debts. 

“ A Reyal, Sept. 12, 1646. (Signed) ^ John Fernandes Vieira.’^ 

'I’he 14th of September, a man of war, called the Ter Veer, equipped by the cham¬ 
ber of Zealand, (aboard of which was Colonel Jiin^erfon) arrived before the Receif, 
after a voyage of fourteen weeks. The 24th of Septem^r, the enemy caufed fome 
pamphlets to be difperfed, promifing, hi very haughty terms, a general pardon, and a 
compofition of their debts, in cafe we would leave the ifland. I'he 27th of Septem¬ 
ber, Colonel Schoppe returned with feme troops from Goyana, by the way of Itama- 
rika; I had not met with any enemy, but had found all the fugar-mills burnt in the 
firll place, but the fugar-reed and farinha fields in a pretty good condition ; we received 
afterwards further information, that the fugar-mills of Goyana were not quite burnt 
down. The 27th of Odlober, a confcrencc-was held betwixt the 6ld council and Mr. 
Van Goch, unto whom they imparted their advice concerning feveral matters relating to 
the ftate of the Dutch Brazil, and efpecially to the planting of the mandioka or farinha- 
roots, and the killing of cattle, which t^ey advifed lo be done with great circumfpec- 
tion, Brazil being not able to fubfdl without a confiderable number of oxen, which 
were continually, employed in carrying of fugar-reeds, wood, and other neceffaries, to 
the mills. 

For the planting of farinha-roots they propofed Itamaiika, Rio Grande, andParayba, 
which countries were thought fufficient to fupply their prefent occafions ; provid^ it 
were done before the feafon was elapfed. 

In the meanwhile. Colonel Sclioppe having made feveral, but, for the moft part, un- 
fuccelSful‘attempts, upon the enemy, our forces were thereby fo diminifhed, that we 
were not in condition to make head againll the Portuguefe near the Receif; which 
made our council take a refolution to endeavour the recovery of Rio St. Francifeo, the 
execution of which being committed to the management of Colonel Hinderibn, proved 
more fortunate for us, he meeting with little refiftance thereabout. 

Accordingly, the 24th of Oftober, the fallowing fhips. Count Eano admiral, Loanda 
vice-admiral, the Arms of Dort rear-admiral, the Blueccick, the Watchful Dog, the 
Gteyhound, Eagle, the Star, Heemftede, and the Flight, with eight barks, fet fail under 
the command of Admiral Lichthart and Colonel Hinderfon to the fouth. The 17th 
of Noveniber the council received advice, that our troops under Colonel Hinderfon were 
fafely landed at Korafippa, and, marching from thence to Rio St. Francifeo and the fort 
St. Maurice, had met with no oppofition from the enemy, who had begun to rafe the fjud 
fort. That they had been feconded by the fniall veffels, which had followed them up 
the river, which our forces had paffed, and were marched to Seregippe del Rey, having 
left fome behind to repair the fort; and that four Portuguefe had requefted t'neir par¬ 
don, which was promifed them. Whilft our forces were employed thereabouts, I was • 
ordered thither to take care of the neceffary provifions (of which there was great plenty) 
for our troops} havi^ accordingly caufed my cargo to be embarked aboard a ftiip 
called the BcoVmfiih, l^ancis Frantz mailer. 

I fet fail the 24th of November. We were carried with a brilk gale as far as the 
mountains, called by our people the Saddle-hills, from their fhape, the roafl &11 there¬ 
abouts being white land down& About half an hour after fun-fet, we law ourfelves 
off the bay of Tamandare, and’from thence continued our courfe with a fair wind, 
which in two days after brought us happily to the entrance of that great ‘Hver, which 
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w fo broad at the beginning, that a fix-pounder can fcarce reach acrofs it j it falls with a 
very foft current into the fca, its waters b'eing low in the winter, but increafe in the fum- 
nier, perhaps by reafon of the fnows that are melted by the heat of the fun. About fifty 
leagues from its mout! 1 is a great catarafl; or waterfall, furrounded by a great many iflands; 
thefea at its entrance tneeting in tempeftuous weather with the current, are fo boillerous, 
thatthey ftrike terror into the ftouteft mariners, and carry away great pieces of the continent 
along with thtem. We entered the laid river, but were forced to call anchor imme¬ 
diately after fun-fet, for vvai\t of an eaft wind to carry us higher up, which commonly 
begins to blow thereabout af three in the mornihg. The country appeared very plea- 
fant on both fides, arid we faw abundance of wild bealts near the river-fide, and fevtiral 
hifts made of ftraw. We were detained near twenty-four hours upon a fand-bank, 
which, after we had palled, wc came at laft to the village called Penedos, fituate upon 
a high hill; here we landed with our boats, and found a few houfes which were rebuilt 
by our people, the reli; being burnt by the enemy before thar flight. In the fort was 
formerly, in the tinife of the Portuguefe, church, which we turned into a magazine; 
it was furrounded with a goodly wall, the river pafling by it on the north fide, where 
the hill is very fteep. 

The 30th of November Admiral Lichthart w;as feized with a hidden and violent illnefs, 
occafioned by his drinking too much cold water after he had over-heated himfelf before; 
he was earned into a boat, with three foldiers under tjic command of an officer, lower 
down the river, but foon after loft his fenfes, and in my prefence expired. The next 
day his corpfe being put in a coffin was carried aboard the Golden Star, being con-/ 
dufted by the chief officers there prefent, and four companies of foldiers, to the river- 
fide, who gave three falvoes with their mulkets, as did the cannon from the fort and 
(hips, in order to his interment at the Receif. t 

Towards evening, as I was going aboard our Ihip, the boat overturned by*the*fwift- 
nefs of the current, and, had I not been a good fwimraer, I had infallibly been drowned j 
the mafter tnrew out a great cable over-board, by the help of which, and God’s mercy, 
I got fafely into the Ihip. The foldiers in the meanwhile fcoured the country, and brought 
feven hundred oxen, (of which there was plenty,) and three hundred calves, into our quar¬ 
ters, having been at pafture in one of the adjacent iflands of the river, under thd guard of 
fome foldiers ; they were not extraordinary fat, but tolerable good meat. 'Phe fol¬ 
diers’ huts were for the moft part planted on the north fide of the hill, which being 
compofed of branches and leaves of trees, took fire accidentally the 3d of December, 
with fuch fury, that in a quarter of an hour the whole quarter was in a fldme, not- 
withftanding that the alarm was given immediately, by the beating of drums and the 
founding of trumpets j fome Ibldiers that were then fwimning in the river, loft all their 
cloaths by this accident. It was well it happened by day; for if it had been in the 
night it would have put us under a great confternation, it being generally reported that 
it had bden done by treachery. 

• There was at that time a plentiful crop of tobacco upon the circumjacent fields, but 
was not quite fit for reaping, which muft be done at a certain feafon, bet .e the low 
grounds overflowed. The colonel defired ipe to provide thofe who had loft all, with 
new cloaths, and to dedu(ft it out of their pay ; but I told him that I* being only a 
faftor, could not do it without fpecial order from the' council, fome having but little 
pay aue'to them. The a5th of December we received intelligence that the enemy 
began to appear in a confifierable body, w^hercupon tlie companies of Captains Coufin, 
SeW, Gyfeling, La Montayne, and of a Brazilian eftptain, called Tomee, were fent 
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in queft of them, witji orders to fet their ftables on fire, and bring the cattle to our 
quarters. The next following Monday, word was brought us, that our troops were 
fo narrowly enclofed by the enemy, that it was feared fcarce one of them would 
efcape with life. Whilft we were in a great conftemation, not knowing what rdblu- 
tion 10 take, a Brazilian brought us the unwelcome news, that our whole body was 
routed and difperfed, and Captains Schiit, Coufin, and La Montayne, killed upon the 
fpot. He had fcarce finiihed his doleful relation before a German foldier, who had 
efcaped the fight, by his bleeding wounds and his w'ords gave us a confirmation of 
what had betfn told u? before, with this addition, that Captain Gyfeling’s lieutenant, 
La Montayne’s enfign, and one Kilmet, belonging to Captain Schut, had fought their 
way through the enemy, with about thirty foldiers, and would foon be here. This 
miihap was chiefly attributed to the fool-hardinefs of our troops, who contrary to 
Colonel Hinderfon’s command, having at once difcharged all their mufquets againft 
the enemy, fell in pell-mell, without any regular order, with fword in hand upon the 
enemy, which the enemy perceiving, retreated back and drew them into an ambufti. 
Towards night we faw feveral folders miferably wounded with darts come to our 
quarters, fome who had thrown away their arms, were forced to call lots for their 
lives, the misfortune of which fell upon a Dutchman and a Brazilian, who being tied 
to a flake to be Ihot to death, were however pardoned by the colonel. Captain 
Gyfeling’s lieutenant, who camp without his arms to the fort, was fent immediately 
to the Receif, where his fword was broke over his head, and he declared incapable of 
ferving the company for the future, notwithftanding he had done them faithful fervice 
for feven years lafl part. 

By this time I was fent for to the Receif, fo that after having taken my leave of the 
colonel and Mr. Dames, I embarked on board the Bat the 16th of December, and wc 
were ihe ^'ame evening with a fair wind and flreain carried to the mouth of the river. 
It being a fine moon-light night we catched abundance of Zaggers, as we call them, a 
fifh of a very good tafte, and continued our courfe with a brifk gale: not far from the 
river’s mouth we met with four of our fhips, who told us they were to fetch* provifions, 
but in cafe they could not, were to return forthwith to the Receif. The 1 Bth, we 
advanced‘but little, the fliips being not out;, of fight of us, near the river’s mouth, btit 
did catch more filh than we were able to eat. I’he aoth*we were likewife becalmed, 
and we perceived the moon to be half eclipfed for the fpace of two hours. The next 
following day wc failed fo near to St. Antonio, that we could fee them walking along 
the fca-fhore. Towards night we difcovered Porto Calvo, about thirty leagues from 
Rio St. Francifco. We were often* becalmed, but catched abundance of king’s-filh 
and cods, and faw fires in many places along the coall. The 24th of December we 
came fo near to the cape of St. Auftin that we dilcovered five fhips and feven row- 
barges in the harbour ; we might have reached fome of thofe that went alhore with 
our fhot, had it not been for the fand-bank which hindered our nearer approach. 
About naon we came before the Receif, but it was fo foggy that we could fcarce dif-‘ 
cover the water-fort; neverthelefs we ventured in, and I got afliore immediately, with 
an intention to give an account of the ftate of afi'airs in Rio St. Francifco to Mr. 
Schonenbergll, being conduced thither by Colonel Schoppe, who happened to meet 
me immediately after my landing. 

The 27th or Oftober the enemy had laid two ambufhes in the way to,the firt Prince 
William, beyond the redoubt Kiik. They did not ftir tiH towards noon, when per¬ 
ceiving a company of our foldiers marching along the dike, they fired fo brifkly upon 
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them, that they killed eleven, wounded twelve, and took three prifoners; yet not 
without the lofe of forae on their fide. • 

In the meanwhile the Tapoyers being much exafperated at the murder of the before- 
mentioned Jacob Rabbi their, commander, had left our party ; the council did what 
they could to appcafe them, imprifoned and haniflied Garfman the author of it, and 
confifcated hb eftatt, -notwithftanding which, the Tapoyers could not be prevailed upon 
to join with vft as before. 

I’he 18th of November Mr. Van Goch entered into a conference with the members 
of the old council, whethef it might not be Seafible to embark what forces we were 
able to fpare on board our great fhips, and to attempt to make a powerful diverfion 
to the enemy by attacking him in fome place or other. But thofe of the old council 
having reprefented to him the danger of this enterprife if it ihould mifcarry, whilft 
they were blocked up in the Receif, the furtlier debate thereof was deferred rill the 
next day. It was then propofed, upon fecond thoughts, that in cafe we could bring 
all our forces together, fomething of moment might be undertaken without manifeit 
hazard, whereby to oblige the enemy to withdraw his forces from the Receif; but 
Mr. Van Goch apprehending no finall danger in cafe we mifearried, litey came to no 
refolution for that time. 

It being found by experience that all our promifes of pardon had proved inefiedual, 
it was projjofed by Mr. Van Goch the firft of Decpiber, whether^it was not moft 
expedient to give no quarter for the future; unto which it was anfwered, that very 
feldom quarter had been given by us, and few prifoners w’^ere taken, and that the 
enemy had likewife killed moft of our people that were fallen into their hands, but 
ahey judged it not convenient to refufe quarter fo all without diftindion, which would 
induce luch of the inhabitants as’had remained qqiet liitherto, to betake themfelves 
likevrife to their arms. , . 

The of November we laid an ambufh for the enemy near die fort of Affagados^ 
who being by feme few fent out for that purpofe engaged in a fkirmifh, and purfuing 
our men with great eagernefs under the cannon of the fort, were fet upon by thofe 
lying in ambufti, 'who killed and wounded many of them. 

' The 12th of December the ctn-ps of die late Admiral lachtharr was interred, one*, 
company of the city-militia,* and two of foldiers appearing in arms upon that occaflon, 
gave him three falvoes with their mufquets. 

The 30th of December the Eagle yacht brought letters to the council, dated in Rio 
St. Francifeo the 4th of December, intimating that in an illand a little above the fort, 
one Colonel Rebellia was r.rrived with two hundred men from the BaLia; and that 
they expeded another reinforcement, as well from thence as from the Vergea 5 that 
our people being fent higher up the river, had attacked fome of the enemy's troops^ 
but they made their efcape to the other fide, leaving thtT arms and clothes be¬ 
hind >tKcm. 

The 2d of January 1647, Colonel Schoppe, who had been with three hui}>dred fuzi- 
leers in Goyana, returned to the Receif,* giving an account that he ha<’ taken a view 
of all the rivers thereabouts, but met with qo enemy. 

The 5th of January the council received an account of the before-mentioned aftion 
in Rio St. Francifeo, viz. five companies of our forces being fent to Olrambou, to 
beaf up*the enemy’s quarters, they met with a body of one hundred men, whom they* 
attacked and put to flight; but foon after our forces were attacked by a much 
ftronger body, who put them to the rout, with the lofs of one hundred and fifty men; 
of our officers one captain was killed, and five taken prifoners, viz. Captains Samuel 
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Lambart, l.a Montagne, Gerrit Schut, Kilian Taylor, Daniel Koin, and three lieu¬ 
tenants, Jooft Koyman, Anthony Baliart, Jero'nymus Hellemen, and one enfign. 

The 8th of January Mr. Van Goch, in the name of the new council, adviied with 
thofc of the old council, that it being refolved among them to fend for a confiderable 
number of their forces out of Parayba,.in order to gather a body of troops for fome 
important defign, they deiired to be informed concerning the prefent condition of the 
faid captainfhip; and whether the city of Parayba and St. Andrew mighit be defended 
by a fmall garrifon; whereupon thofe of the old council replied, that the town of 
Frederica had no frelh water but whatr they muft fetch af a mile’s diftancc, and con- 
fequently might be cut off by the enemy} the fame thing might be done at the 
paffage leading to the river fide ; befides, that there was no fortifications belonging to 
the place but the monaftcry, which was of no great confequence, and the Guarte 
Domaiges church, which had been fortified by the enemy in this war. As to St. Andrew 
it was no more than a fugar-mill, about four hours diltant from the city of Parayba, 
fituate upon the bank of the river; that the* communication of thW place with the fort 
of St. Margaret might eafily be cut oft' by the enemy, as being likcwife about four 
leagues from thence, but it might be relieved from the water-fide, and yet not without 
great difficulty. Mr. Van Goch told them he would make his report thereof to the 
council. 

The 12th of January the council received advice, that the enemy were, with a ftrong 
body of troops, entered Parayba, and advancing very near to the fugar-mill of St. 
Andrew’s, had in the night-time furprifed fome Dutch and Brazilians, to the number 
of fifty men, women and children, of which they had killed fome, and ripped up the 
vramen’s bellies. 

The 13th of January fome pamphlets were again difperfed by the enemy, containing 
in fubftanpe, that fince the inhabitants of the Receif were now beyond all hopes of 
further relief, it would be their fureft way to come to an accommodation} for they 
were refolved to venture all before they would lay afide their defign ; but if all failed, 
they would deftroy the whole country, and fo leave it: they exhorted them not to be 
deceived by the infinuations of thofe who belonged to the company, and called them 
rebels ; th^ being no more to be ftyled fo than the Dutch iheinfelves, who had alTerted 
their liberty againft Spain. ‘ 

The 17th of January four negroes belonging to one Ifaac de Raflier, who had been 
taken prifoners fome days before in Parayba, came over to us into the Receif, and 
brought advice, that the enemy, after having tarried but a little time in that captain¬ 
fhip, where they had killed five Dutchmen and fome Brazilians, were retired from 
thence. 

^ The 2 2d of January, early in the morning, the enemy began to batter the wooden 
fort near the Baretta, from a battery on the bank of the fouth fide of the river, which 
he continued the whole day, but defifted at night; the garrifon having been reinforced 
about noon with five companies of foldiers, and fome provifions; becaufe Mr. Hamel, 
one of thie members of the old council, did reprefent to Mr. Van Goch, that though 
the fort itfelf was fo inconfiderable, as fc?^^ce to be worth the trouble of defending it 
by a good garrifon, yet at this junfture, when the enemy had made his firft attempt 
upon it, it would not be advifeable to defert it, for fear of giving encouragement 
to the enemy to attack the other forts; but that on the contrary, as long as fthey did 
meet with a brave refifiance here, they would not be fo forward to attempt others; 
efpceially fince’we had the conveniency of relieving them with boats at high water, 
mth low tide by land by the way of the fand-ridge; and that we might annoy the 
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Miemy with the cannon from our yachts in his trenches, as we had done that day. 
About the fame time, a map was ordered to be made, (hewing the true fituation of 
the Receif, with the turnings and windings of the adjacent rivers and marfhes, as far 
as the Baretta, for the better ipftruftion of the council. 

The 24th of Januruy in the morning, news \yas brought that the enemy had raifed 
the fiegc oJ’ the fort of the Baretta the. night before, and carried off all their cannon, 
being lenfible 4 hat as long as they touW be annoyed from the fea-Hde, and we be able 
fo reinforce them daily, with frelh troops, they could promife themfelves but (lender 
I’uccefs : but beiides that, oiir people were to (Iruggle againft the enemy and famine, 
diey were frequently troubled with defertions; many of our foldiers, nay, even to the 
I'eijcants and other officers, who begun to defpair of our cafe, running over to the 
-uemy, even at that time when the more-mentioned (liips, theFaulcon and Elizabeth, 
nere in figlit of the Receif. 

Now the members of the- old council began to prepare in good earneft for their 
return to Holland, ihey had already, in December 1646, folicited Mr. Schonenbergh, 
prelident of the new council, to order fome fhips to be got ready to tranfport them 
thither, and the Ulyeflingen had been appointed for that purpofe; but the fame bang 
not as yet returned from cruizing, they applied themfelves, ihe 25th of January 1647, 
to Mr. V^an Goch, and told him, that whereas, according to their commiffion, one of 
them (hould return after the expiration of three years, they had continued in Brazil 
thefe ft? years, Mr. Kodde having indeed beai ordered to return about that time, but 
his place not being fupplied by another, he died before his ’departure: that they had, 
for thefe three years lafl pall, folicited their return, and had two years ago received 
promifes of being relieved by others ; which had not been performed till within thefe 
few months, to the great prejudice of themfelves and their families: Mr. Van Goch 
pron.ifed them to take effeftual care to have the Ihips got ready, and to fend fpr the 
Ihip the Hlyeffingen, in order to their return home. At the time of the acceffion of 
the new council to the gdvernment, and the departure of Henry Hamel, Adrian Bulle. 
ftraet, and, Peter Bas, late members of the great council, the following forts remained 
ftill in the poffeffion of our Weft-India company: 

. The fort of Keulen, at the mouth of Rio Grande, provided with twenty-^ight brafs 
and one iron cannon. . ' 

The redoubt of St. Antonio, on the north fide of the river Parayba, with (ix iron 
pieces of cannon. 

The fort Reftanguets, in an ifland of the fame name w ithin the river Parayba, with 
four brafs and (ive iron pieces of cannon. « 

The fort Margaret, on the fouth fide of the river Parayba, with fourteen brafs and 
twenty-four iron pieces of cannon. 

The fort Orange, in the ifle of Itamanka, w'ith fix braft and feven iron pieces of 
cannop.' 

Noffa Senhora de Conceptiano, an old battery upon the hill of Itamarika, with tw» 
brafs and eight iron pieces of cannon. , 

The redoubt called Madame de Bruin, three iron pieces of cannon. 

The fort Wardenbrugh, alias the Triangular Fort, betwixt the Bruip and the Re¬ 
ceif ; the firft provided \Vith four brafs and five iron pieces of cannon; the lad with 
fpQrteentbrafs guns. 

The Land Fort, alias St.John's, with eleven iron guns. 

The Water Fort, at the mouth of the river of the-Recrif, with feven brafs guns. 
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The fort Emeftus, with five brafs and three iron pieces of cannon, and the battery 
with five brafs and two iron pieces of cannon. * 

The Receif. 

Maurice’s Town, upon the ifland of Anthony Vaez. . 

The fort Frederick Henry, alias the Quinquangular Fort. 

The redoubt of ftone near this fort. 

The redoubt Kiik, betwixt the fort FrederickHcrfry and the fort Prince'VVillian'i. 

The fort Prince William, upon the river Afl'agados. . 

The forts then in poflelliou of the Portuguefe, and takeii by them from the Diuch, 
are thefe: ‘ 

Seregippo del Rey, Rio St. Francifeo, and Porto Calvo, being reduced by faraiile, 
were rafed by the Portuguefe, being fenfible that our people could not maintain thern- 
felves there without ereiding of new ones, which was not to be done without a vafl 
charge. Near the point of Tamandare, the place where the Portuguefe from the Bahia 
firft of all landed their men; and where afturwards their fleet was •beaten by ours, the 
enemy laid the foundation of a fort for the fecurity of that harbour, where Ihips of 
great burthen might fafely ride at anchor. 

I'he 23d of January, Mr. Beaumont was fent by‘the new council to confer with the 
late members, concerning the prefent condition of Rio St. Francifeo, and what w'as befl 
to be done there: they anfwered him as before, that the fort as it was now could do 
but little fervice, and that therefore it would be worth our confideration, Whether the 
propofals made by them in writing might not now be put in pradice. I'he faid Mr. 
Beaumont further propofed, whether it would not be requifite to ered an earthen 
redoubt for the defence of the Baretta'; unto which thofe of the old council replied ^ 
that confidering the vaft charge, and the fmall benefit which could be expeded from 
it, thnfanje might be more conveniently built in fome place or other, to facilitate our 
paflage into the open country. Beaumont was of opinion, that thereby the enemy 
would be prevented from advancing to the fort Frederick Henry; but the old members 
told him, that notwithlfanding we had now a fort on the Baretta, we could ;iot hinder 
the enemy’s coming upon that ifland near the fort, unlefs we would keep a con- 
fiderable force there for that purpofe; that we need not fear their tranfporting any 
cannon thither, becaufe their retreat might'be cut oil’at high tide; neither could they, 
from thence, do any mifehief to the Receif, it being evident, that the Ihot of our 
biggeft cannon in the fort Frederick William could not reach the faid ifland. The 
Ikme everang, Mr. Van Goch and Hack came to tell the members of tiie old council, 
that the Hollandia and Ulyeflingen would be ready in a little time, in order to conduct 
them to Holland, the Ulyeflingen being ordered forthwith to return from the Bahia, 
whither fhe was fent a-cruizing. 

By this time the enetny had blocked us up fo clofely in the Receif, that on the land 
fide we durfl; fcarce look without the gates; and a certain Portuguefe had prepaled us a 
worfe entertdnmenf, having invited all our chief commanders abroad to his daughter’s 
wedding, during which time the enemy were to have furpnfed the city; but this defign 
being timely difeovered by fome Portuguefe and Jews, mifearried. 

About the t5th of OSober, the Portuguefe began to rebuild fhe fort B<ni Jefus, as 
it is ctlled by them, but by us Altena, on the other fide of fhe river. Vfo had fome 
notice of it by deferters, but could not difeover the truth of it, becaufe they* kept us 
from advancing that way by their cannon, and the place was furround^ on all fides 
with 'woods; as foon as they had caufed thelh to be cut down, we ddeovefed it 
bdth by fight' and the roaring of their cannon, which thundered incefljntiy againft 
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The city, caufed fuch a confternation, as is not eafy to be cxprefl’ed, moll people 
Iheltering themfelves in vaults, to avoid the fuiy of tlie enemy’s cannon. Of this 
I faw a moft miferable fpeftacle in a certain young lady, a niece of the late Admiral 
Lichthart, who being :ome to* vifit one of her acquaintance lately married, had both 
her legs fhot off by i cannon bullet, which at the fame time killed the new-married 
woman upon the fpot. At the outcry of thefe miferable wretches I ran thither inftantly, 
my houfe being jull by, where I was an eyc-witnefs of their mifery, the poor young 
lady grafping my legs with fftch an agony, that^lhe could fcarce be pulled off with all 
the flrength I had ; "it being a moft doleful fpellacle for me to fee the floor covered 
with the legs and arms of thefe miferable wretches ; the poor young lady died likewifc 
within three days after. It was not long after that I narrowly efcaped the fame misfor¬ 
tune ; for whilft I was talking with forae of the inhabitants of the city, as I was going 
the rounds, two of them were killed by a cannot bullet, and another had both his hands 
Ihot off as he was lighting his pipe. Nay,, we were forced to remove all the fhips out 
of the harbour for fear of being funk. Colonel Schoppe, in the meanwhile, had made 
himfelf mailer of and deftroyed Taperika, 2,000 Portuguefe only having faved them¬ 
felves by flight; but by the many unfuccefsful encounters we had with the Portuguefe, 
our forces decreafing daily, whereas theirs increafed, Colonel Schoppe was ordered to 
command Cdlonel Minderlbn to leave Rio St. Francifeo, and to join him in Taperika; 
but this. ftc»d us but in little ftead, being not long “after obliged toT leave likewife 
'I’aperika for the relief of the Receif. All our force confifting of about 1,800 men, 
being now come to the Receif, (where they had not provifions for above feven months 
left) it was I'everal times taken into confideratiem, what was bell to be done at this 
juncture. Colonel Schoppe, with fonve other officers, were of opinion not to hazard an en- 
gageniOnt, our forces being fo much inferior to the &eiuy, but to ftay for a more fa¬ 
vourable opportunity; but it was carried by the majority to venture a generaf fally for 
the relief 01 the Receif, the chief command thereof being given to Colonel Brink, be- 
caufe Colonel Schoppe was not as yet cured of his wounds he had received in a late en¬ 
counter. 6uf forces marched towards evening as far as Guerapes, a place fatal to us 
the year before by the defeat of onr people, the fields thereabouts being as yef covered 
with their bones. The Portuguefe no foondr perceived us to be upon the march, but 
they left the fort Altena, of which we having got notice, pofleffed ourfelves of it imme¬ 
diately,, and thus drew the thorn out of our foot. But the i6th of May proved the 
moft fatal of all we had feen for many years before in Brazil. For though ojir forces 
attacked the enemy with bravery, and maintained the fight with great obftinrey for fomc 
time, yet the enemy, fluftjcd with their number and late fuccefs, with 2,500 of their 
beft men, at laft forced our men to give way, and afterwards to fly, being purfued by 
I JO Portuguefe hurfe; fo that both in the fight and flight, wc loft above 1,100 men, 
among jvhom were Colonel Brink, and almoft all the reft of our commanders : we loft 
alfo nineteen colours, and all our cannon and ammunition we had carried along with us. 
It was not till five days after before leave could be obtained to bury oifr dead, which 
began to corrupt and ftink moft naufeoufly, by reafon of the burning heat 01 the fun. 
This was the laft effort we were likely to maKe in the field; all our fiitiye care being 
for the prefervation and defence of the Receif, unlels we Ihould be fupplied with frelh 
fuccotlrs from Holland: but the fame arriving but flowly, moft people began to fear, 
that, in cafe Go*d Almighty did not fend us fume unexpected relief, we Ihould be at laft 
forced to leave that place likewife to the mercy of the enemy ; the great council laying 
the fault of our late misfortunes upon the council of war, and thefe again upon them, 
alledging that the foldiers were ill-provided for, and wanted their pay. As for myfelf, 
VOL. XIV. 5 ’ being 
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being fenfible that things would be worfe ai^d worfe every day, i thought it the fafeft 
way for me alfo to defire a paffport for my return to Holland, which at laft with much 
ado I obtained, and fo prepared every thing for my voyage. But before 1 leave Brazil, 
I ought to give you a Ihort account of the produfts of the faid country. 


The captainlhip of Pernambuko, and Brazil in general, being not only well flored 
with cattle, but alfo with feveral forts of herbs, trees, ^nd ffuits, we will give you a 
fhort view of them, and begin with the Mandiiba, and its root, railed Mandioka, unto 
which the Brazilians ftand chiefly indebted for their fuftenance. The moil parts of 
America are ignorant hitherto of wheat or any other grain, inftead of which, nature has 
furniihed them with a certain fhrub, the root of which dried and powdered, and after¬ 
wards boiled and baked as we do our bread, is the common food of the inhabitants of 
America. This flirub grows in vail plenty every where, being by the Brazilians called 
Maniiba and Mandiiba, and its root Mandioka. There are divers kinds of it, diftin- 
guifhed by the Brazilians by different names, but the root is in general called mandioka. 
Their leaves are fmall, green, and long, pointed, at the end, which grow upon large 
ftalks or branches, each of which has five, fix, or feven leaves, growing in a duller, 
refembling a ftar, called by the Brazilians, Manikoba. The flock or flem is diltin- 
guifhed by certain knots, not above an inch thick, but generally fix, fonaciimes feven 
feet high, from whence fprout forth feveral branches, which producing again lelfer 
ftalks, bear the befot^-mentioned leaves. It bears a fmall flower of a pale yellow 
colour, and of five leaves only, with fmall ftalks within, w'hich at laft turn to feed. 
The root mandioka refembles our parfnip in fliapti, being two or three foot long, afid 
about a man’s arm thick, but grtnvs thinner towards the bottom. Its outward rind re¬ 
fembles *lhat of a hazel-tree, but its fubflance is w'hitc, affording a milky lharp juice, 
which is pernicious to beafts. This fhrub grows in dry, barren, and fandy ground, its 
nature being fo averfe to moifture, that they are obliged to plant it only in the fummer 
months, where it is moft expofed to the fun. For this purpofe it is, thaf the inhabit¬ 
ants cut jlown the woods on the hills and in the plains, which they burn, and fo pre¬ 
pare the ground for the produdion of this’root; thefe fields are by the Brazilians called 
Ko, by the Portuguefe, Roza or Chokas, and by our people, Roffen. Thefe fields are 
turned up into fmall round hills like mole-hills; the Portuguefe call them Montes 
de Terra Cavada, or Hollowed Hills, the Brazilians, Kujo. „ Thefe hills they make about 
two foot and a half afunder, each being about three foot in circumference, and half a 
foot high, that the rain may be carried off with the more cafe. In each of thefe hills 
they commonly plant three fmall taks of this fhrub, of about nine or ten inches or a 
foot long, without leaves; notwithftanding w'hich, they grow and foon bear frefli leaves, 
and in time produce new roots, which cannot be tranfplanted, becaufe no fijoner are 
they taken eut of the ground, but they begin to putrefy and ftink. After th*efe tak§ 
have been aboClt ten days in the ground, they begin to bud and produce as many frefh 
taks as they have knots; each of thefe taks is about a finger long, from whence fprout 
forth many l^fl'er ones of a purple colour.* The fields muft be three or four times a year 
cleared of the weeds, which grow in great plenty amongft it,* and choak it up before it 
comes to its full growth. The fmall taks and leaves of thefe fhrubs are inightily in- 
fefted by the pifmires, and lifccwife coveted by the wild-gojts, oxen, hovfes, and fheep, 
for which reafon they are very careful to fence thefe plantations with ftalks and branches 
^^rhes. The bees, conies, and fome other Brazilian creatures, are mighty fond of the 
twt, which takes no harm, though the fhrub be ftripped of all the leaves^ provided the 
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root itfelf be not touched. This root does not come lo its full perfeftion till a year after 
planting of the taks, though, in cafe of neheflity, they may be drawn in fix monthsi but 
afford but little farinha. Each fhrub produces two, three, four, nay fonietitnes twenty, 
roots, according to the goodnefa of the ground, and after they arc come to full inaHi* 
rity, will keep two or rinee years under-ground; 'but it is much more fiife to take them 
up at the year’s end, for clfe many of thetn will rot; nay if the feafon happens to prove 
very wet, they hiuft of necefiity be ^rawn, though they are but half ripe. 'I'he root, 
after it is taken out of» the ground, will not keep above three days, but (links, take 
what care you can ; for^which reafon they feldom draw more at a time than they can make 
immediately into farinha or meal. That kind of mandioka, commonly called Mandibuka, 
grows fafler and ripens fooner than any other, and affords the beft farinha; it thrives beft 
in fandy and hot grounds. But that kind which is moft generally ufed is called Mandiik* 
parata, and grows indifferently in all grounds. The farinha is prepared thus : the root 
after it is taken out of the ground is purged from its outward rind by a knife, and waflied 
in fair water ; then the end of the root is held clofe to a wheel of about four or five 
foot diameter, which being covered round the edges with a copper or tin plate full 
’ of (harp fmall holes, not unlike a nutmeg-grater, and the wheel being turned round 
continually, grates the faid root into’fmall particles, which fall into a trough under¬ 
neath. The yheel is by the Brazilians called Ibecem Babaca, and by the Portuguefe, 
Roda de farinha, or the flour-wheel; the trough the %azilians call MuJeaba, and the 
Portuguefe, fcoche de rater Mandihoka. But the poorer fort are fain to be contented 
^ with a hand-grater, called Tapiti. The root thus grated is put into a bag, made of the 
rinds of trees, about four inches wide, called by ,the Portuguefe, Efpremondouro de 
Mandihok:). This bag with the root is put into a prefs, and all the juice preffed out, 
(it having a venomous quality) which is by the Brazilians called Manipoera, or Muni- 
puera, and by the Portuguefe, Agoa de Mandihoka, i. e. the water of Maifdihbka. 
'I’henext !‘”'«ig to be done,is to beat the root through a fieve, called by the Brazilians, 
Urupema; and then to lay it upon a copper-plate, or earthen pan, over the fire, and 
to ftir it continually with a wooden fpoon or fpattle till it be quite dry. This pan or 
velfel the Brazilians call Vimovipaba, and the flice Vipucuitaba. The farinha, before 
it be quite dry, is called by the Bfazilians, Yitinga, and by the Portuguefe, Tarinha 
Relada; but when it is contpletely dried and fit for keeping, the Brazilians call it 
Viata or Viccia, and the Portuguefe, Farinha Seca, or dry meal; or Farinha de 
• Guerra, war-meal, becaufe it is moft ufed in time of war. For the more it is dried the 
better it keeps, but never keeps good above a year, the lead moifturc bemg* apt to 
taint it; which is the reafon, that both the Portuguefe and we, in imitation oi the Brazi¬ 
lians, make bifeuits of it upon a grate iron, with hot coals underneath, for the magazines. 

The juice Manipuera, which is prefled out of the root mandioka, put into a veflel, 
gets in two hours time a white fettlement at the bottom, called by the Brazilians, 
Tipioja, ‘llpiaka, and Tipiabika ; this dried, afibrds a very white meal, called Tipi- 
odui, which, baked into cakes as before, called by them Tipiaeika, tafte as well as 
wheaten bread. This juice is alio boiled to pap, and eaten, and ferves like ’.'s inftead 
of.ftarch or pafte. The I*ortuguefe take this pap, mix it with fugar, rice, and 
orange-flower-water, which.they make into a conferve of a delicious tafte; they call 
it Marmela^a de Mandihoka. The juice Mandiga or Manipuera is of a fweerifli tafte, 
which is the reafpn the beads covet it, but commonly die foon after they have drank 
of it, it being pernicious, qa^ mortal, both to man and bead. If the juice be kept 
twice twenty-four hours’, it produces worms, called by Ihe Brazilians Tap,ucu; yet it 
has been found by experience, that this juice lofes its pernicious quality after it has 
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flood twenty-four hours, there being many of the Brazilians who boil arid diirik it 
without any harm. The root mandioka, is fikewife immediately after it is taken opt 
of the ground, fliced in pieces, and laid in frefh vvatcr for four or five days; when 
it begins to be foft it is called ■ Puba, or Mandiopubi, and MaridiopuBo. This the 
wild Brazilians inhabiting the deferts and woods, roaft in the alhcs and eat; becaufe 
it is done w'ithout much trouble. The fame mandiopuba, toafted before the fire, is 
called Kaarirna, which being afterwards beat to powder with a wooden peftle in a mor¬ 
tar, they call Kaarimaciu ; of this they make a pap with foiling water, which, feafoned 
with fome Brazilian pepper, or Nhjmbi llowers, affords a very good difh, efpedally 
with the addition of fome filh or meat, when it is called Minguipftinga by the Brazilians, 
who look upon it as one of their beft dainties. It is alfo very wholcfome, for' this 
Kaarima, and the flower Tipiaka, boiled in orange-flower-water and fugar, to the con- 
fillency of a fyrup, affords a very good antidote. They make alfo a kind of ftarch of 
the flower called Kaarima, which they called Mingaupomonga; as likewife very fine 
cakes, by mixing it with water, butter and fugar. 'I'herc is a kind of meal prepared 
from the dregs of the mandioka or mandiopuba root, thus ffeeped in water, called by 
tlie Brazilians, Vipuba, and Viabiruru, and by the Portuguefe, Farinha Frefca, or' 
frelh flour, and Farinha d’Agoa, or water-flour. It is very well tailed, but will not 
keep above twenty-four hours. But if you make it up with water into balls and rolls, 
and let them dry in the fun,' they will keep good for a confiderable time ; thefe they 
call Viapua and Miapeteka. I’he Tapoyers, and almolt all the other Brazilians, pre¬ 
pare it thus, and afterwards mix it with another meal called Viata, which affords it a 
more agreeable tafte.* 

The mandioka root is likewife prepared thus ; after it has been cleanfed, and cut in 
thin flices, they beat it with a wooden peffle, 5 nd fquceze the juice out with their 
hands only, which being dried, they call Tina and Mixakuruba; another way of 
preparing the mandioka root is, to cut it into pieces of about two fingers long, and 
two inches thick, which, without being fqueezed, is expofed to the fun, and after¬ 
wards beat to powder in a wooden mortar, called by the Brazilians, IVpirati, by the 
Portuguefe, Farinha de Mandioka Crua, or the flour of raw mandioka ; the pieces before 
they afe beaten to powder are very white, and tnay be ufed inftead of chalk. Out of 
this flour they make very good white bread and bifcuKs, called Maipeta, the lall of 
which are chiefly ufed in the camp, becaufe they will keep a great while. 

Out of the root Aipimakaxera, the Brazilians boil a certain pleafant liquor not unlike* 
our wkiey, called by them Kavimakaxera. ^ The fame root, chewed and mixed with 
water, furnilhes them with another liquor they call Kaon Karaxu. The cakes made 
from the flour of this root, laid in a calk with water, till it ferments together, affords 
them likewife a fort of llrong and very good beer. 

All thefe different kinds of mandioka roots, if they be eaten frelh, prove mortal to 
mankind, except that called Aipimakaxera, which roafted, may be eaten \Cithout dan¬ 
ger, and Is of a good tafte. But all forts of beafts, both wild and tame ones, do not 
only feed upon the faid roots and leaves, without the leaft hurt, but alfo grow fat 
with them, notwithHanding that the j,uice of both is mortiferous as well to men as 
beafts. liic negroes and Brazilians bruife the leaves of the mandiiba in a wooden mor¬ 
tar, which being fpoiled, they put oil or butter over it, and eat it as we do our 
fpinage; this is fometimes done by the Portuguefe likewife, and^ the JJutch, who 
make a kind of fallad of the fame leaves. The Brazilians prefer the|)read made of the 
‘mandioka root before ours,* but it is not fo natural to the Europeans, it being, if 
«fed in a great quantity, pernicious to the nerves and ftomach, and corrupts tive blood. 
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• A 1 x)ut three buHie^ls of this meal (at the rate of two gilders per bulhel) will fuffice a 
■ ftrong labouring man fbt a whole month, and a piece of ground planted with this 
root, produces four times the quantity, as if it had been fown with wheat. There is 
a certain kind of n.andioka.rbot called Pitinga by the Brazilians, the flour of which 
cleanfes and heals '' Id ulcers. This root is Ijkewife found in the ifle oP St. Thomas, 
and in thofe of Ilifpaniola, Cuba, and others thereabouts, and in moft parts of the 
continent of*America ; the iiihabitanls of which call it Yuka and KalTave, and thofe of 
Mexico, Quauhkamoth, ayd the bread which is made of the flour, Kazabis, Kazabi, or 
Kakavi. I'he mandioka foot is originally tJjje natural produft of Brazil, and from 
thence tranfplanterf into o her parts of America and Africk. Its flour furniflies all 
the inhabitants of Brazil, as well the Portuguefe and Dutch, as the natives and negroes, 
with bread, which next to wheat is the belt of all, fo that our foldiers would rather 
cltufe to have their allowance in farinha, than wheaten bread out of the magazines. 
Since the war in 1645, the price of the farinha was rifen to three or four gilders per 
bulhel, which, a^ it tended to the uttar deltruftion of the fugar-mills, fp by fpecial 
orders from the great council of the Dutch Brazil, all the inhabitants of the open 
country were enjoined, under a fevere penalty, to plant a certain quantity of mandioka 
yearly, in proportion to their abilities, by which means the price of the farinha was 
fo confidj:rably abated, that three bufiiels were fold for tw'o (hillings ready money, 
at the Receif, and for lefs in the country. 

Brazil* produces a certain herb called Kaaeo by the Brazilians, b]^ the Europeans in 
Latin, herba viva, becaufe it feems fo (lirink when you touch it, and fo it does like- 
wile about fun-fet; its feed has been tranfmitted into Europe,*where it grows to its full 
perfeft’ion. 

The Kalabalfes are a kind of pompions, their, rind, if dried, being fo thick and 
ftrong, as to ferve for materials for cups, porringers, and fuch like utenfils. But what 
is moil mrprifing, is, .that they always grow of a difierent (hape, fome Ibeing long, 
others round, others oval, fome thick before, others at the end. They bloffom and 
bear fruit once a month, the blolTom being yellow mbced with green; the pulp is 
white at firft, but turns to a violet colour ; they are of a tolerable pleafant tafte, but 
very unwholefome, by reafon thq.y are too iiftringent. _ , 

The tree called Imakafu by the Brazilians, is of a middle fize, its trunk round and 
its bark grey, covered with fmall thiftles of the fame colour. Its branches fprout 
forth on the top, with broad leaves of an oval figure, edged likewife with fmall thiftles 
of thorns. There is alfo another kind of Imakaru, much larger than fhe former, 
called Kakabu by the Brazilians, and Kardon*by the Portuguefe. Tins fprouts forth 
firft of all in the form of a large odangular lem, upon which grows croflwife many 
thorns ; this produces other leaves of the fame kind, each being three, nay fometimes 
fix foot long, and of the thicknefs of a man’s arm. B) .degrees the firft leaf turns 
inttJ a woody fubftance, of a greenifh colour, but fomewhat ipungy; thofe leaves that 
grow next to this ftem are inftead of branches, which produce other leaves. The ftem 
bears only one large white flower, the fruit of which is of an oval fi&ure, find of about 
twice the bignefs of a hen’s egg, of a dark brown colour, and fit roi uie. This tree 
grows to a great height. There is alfo another kind of Imakaru, being altogether the 
fiiine with the former in refpeft of its largenefs, bloffom and fruit, except that its 
leaves are of a triangular figure. * 

What the Brazilians* call Pako Kaaiinga, the Portuguefe commonly call Canodo 
Mato, or wild reed or canes. The ftem or (talk is like that of other canes, abqut an 
inch thick, containing a white marrow or pith, of a fweetifh tafte,* on whkl? grow 
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leaves of eight or nine inches long, and three inches broad, fliaped like a tongue, fmooth 
and pale, green on one and covered with a white woolly fubftance on the other fide. 
The fruit of which is not unlike a pine-apple, about ten inches long, growing on the 
top of the ftem j it is divided into feveral partitions, whiclk, openmg % degrees, a pale 
grey flower appears betwixt each, containing underneath twenty or more grains of a 
black Alining feed. The Aalk chewed draws the rheum from the head, and breaks the 
Aone in the bladder. It is looked upon as an excellent remedy againA th^ involuntary 
cmiifion of the feed throughout Brazil, and cures it in eight days time. 

All over Brazil, but efpecially in thetifle of Itamarika, grows a certain tree called 
Kasjui or Kasjou, bearing a fruit of the fame name. Its leaves are dark-green, broad 
and round, interfperfed with many fmall veins. It bears two different bloffoms and 
fruits. The white bloffom which appears in the lower branches produce a juicy 
fpungy fruit like an apple, of a very cooling and aAringent quality ; but the red blof¬ 
fom on the top a kind of chefnut. The Brazilians draw no fmall advantage from this 
tree ; out of the apples they make a very good cyder called by them* Kasjouwy, which 
is fourifli, but if mixed with fugar, makes it as pleafant as Rhenifli wine, and has this 
excellency, that though it foon feizes the head, yet it pafl'es off without any harm. 
The other fruit they eat like as we do our chefnuts. ' 

Among the produfts of the WeA and EaA-Indies is a tree called Papay by the 
Javanefe and Dul,ch, and Pinoguacu or Mamoeira by the Americans; and fometimes 
entitled with the name of the mefon-tree by our people, by rcafon of the relemblance 
of its fruit to our melons. This tree is of two different kinds, to wit, the male and 
female. It grows and periflies again in a fliort time, its trunk being fo fpungy that 
it may be cut as eafy as a cabbage-Aallc; the leaves it bears are very large and broad, 
not unlike our vine-leaves, grqwiwg on long Aalks' round the top of the tree, and 
covering the fruit, which hangs in a knot, and is green at the ArA, but turns yellow at 
laA, relembling in fliape a pear, but of the bignefs of our fmjll melons, unto which 
its pulp refembles both in colour and taAe, when come to maturity, but whilA they are 
green, they are boiled with meat, and give it a tart taAe. • 

The red-pepper, known by the name of Brazil-pepper, and called Chili Lada by 
the Brazilians, grows on knotty Aalks of about Ave or Ax foot high } the rind being a* 
dark-green, diAinguiflied with white rings, from whence flioot forth fmall crooked 
branches of a hand’s-breadth in length, bearing a fmall white flower, which produces 
a green hulk, and turns red by degrees as it ripens, with a certain feed within it, being 
as hot and biting upon the tongue as the common, brovm-pepper, and fo does the hulk. 
In the EaA Indies they preferve it, and* call it Aetzar, and ufe it raw in their Alh-fauces. 
In Brazil, they cut two or three of thefe hulks, whilA they are ^reen, in llices, and 
mix them with oil and vinegar, or fome lemon-juice, to acuate their appetite, but it is 
too hot for thofe that are not ufed to it, which is alla3red by a good quantity of fait. 
This kind of pepper grows likewife in the EaA-Indies, in the ifland of Java, in j^efigal, 
and feveral. other .places. I have feen it alfo in fome of our gardens in Holland. 
There is another &rub which grows frequently in the EaA Indies, not unlike this in 
lhape and bignefs, which bears a yellow flov/er; it is called Halika Kabus by the Ara¬ 
bians or Alkekeiligi, and fufficiently known in thefe parts. Thejflower produces a fmall 
bladder which contains the fruit and feed; they are not fo big as ours. The Jndijpis 
and Chinefe mix it with a certain fruit called by them Poma d’Oro, Tamatas oy the 
Portuguefe, and Melanfana by the Italians j they alfo eat it >Vith Chili Lada, or Brazi¬ 
lian { 5 epper. The Portuguefe cut the Poma d’Oro and the hufle of the Brazilian pepper 
in this dices, which being mixed with oil and vinegar, they eat as fallad,* and look 
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■ upon it as a proper remedy to cut the rough phlegm of the ftomach, a diflemper very 
common in tfiofe parts, riie Brazilians, as well as the Dutch, chew this pepper for 
the fame purpofe, but it is very burninjr uj>on the tongue. 

The lugar-caiies ■ , reeds, tailed by the Brazilians Viba, are the produfl: both of the 
Weft and l-iaft IntIL.>, but grow in great pleilty throughout all Brazil, but efpecially 
in the captainfhip ot IVi-nambuko, arc of two difl'erent kinds, one bearing fmall, 

the other larger leaves. The laft, which is accounted the bell, fprouts up into a long 
ftem of the thicknels tf a ohild’s arm, the leaves growing all on the top in a clufter, 
bf.-ing of an oval figwre, and a dark-blue coloi«-. The rind is diftinguilhcd by certain 
jqints or knots; the other kind bears fmall leaves from the top to the bottom. The 
fugar-canes are propagated from their fmall fprouts, which being {)ut in tire ground like 
our vines, grow up to the height of twelve foot, if they are planted in good foil, and 
are kept ffee from weeds. Six months after they have been i)lanted, a brown feed 
appears on the top^ then it is fit to be cut; for if they ftand longer in the ground their 
juice diminifhes, dries up, and turns four. The juice, if taken iiiimediatcly after it Is 
drawn, caufes a lool'encfs. The low grounds arc much more convenient for the plant¬ 
ing of fugar-recds than the hilts, efpecially near tfie river fide, where the banks are 
overflown by the ftream. There are a certain kind of winged worms, called Guirapea- 
koka by tire Brazilians, and Pao de Galinha by the Portuguefe, which are great eni> 
mies to tin; fugar-canes, efpecially in moift grounds, where they gnaw', and confume th' 
roots. 'I’he fugar, which is the produd of thefe canes, is not procured without a 
great deal of foil and labour, in which, for the moft part, are employed flaves, under 
the tuition of certain overfeers appointed by th'j mafters of the fugai'-mills, who were 
*for the noft part Portuguefe, the Dutch being hitherto not arrived to the utmoft per- 
fedl’onin that art. In the captainfhip of Pernambtfko, many fine Ingenhos or fugar- 
inills, with their adjacent plantations, were credfed for this purpofe, amounting^ in all, 
to above me hundred in number, and the labourers, negroes, and other African flaves 
thereunto belonging, to near forty tlioufand. The whole yearly produdt of fugar of 
the Dutcl/Brazil is computed to be betwixt two hundred and two hundred and fifty thou- 
(and chefts. . 

In the year 1642, one Gillih Venant brought fome indigo-feed from the Americaif 
iflands into Brazil, who having certain lands afligned him near the fmall river Mercera, 
and being provided with all other conveniences by the fpecial command of the great 
council, eredfed feveral plantations for the producing of Aniel or indigo: but it being 
found by experience, that the pifmires confumed moft of the leaves, th faid Mr. Ve¬ 
nant, by employing many labourers and negroes, to deftroy thefe pifmires with burn¬ 
ing imd digging, at laft fo well cleared the ground, thar the indigo came to its full per- 
fedfion, feveral patterns of which were fern into Holland. Mr. Venant having made an 
agreement with Mr. Chriftopher Eyerlhettel to inftrudt him in the moft necelfary points 
relating to the coagulating the indigo, he was treating with the great couiicil concerning 
certain grounds for the planting of indigo^ fo that there was a fair profpedt of bringing 
this defign to a confiderable perfedtion here, if the fame had not been p ■ ented by the 
•inteftine war. _ • ^ 

The wild aniel, which grows in Brazil in great plenty, has a great refemblance to 
the jtru^ indigo in outward appearance, but affords no good colours. Some pretend to 
have feen alfo a kind of wild cochineal in Brazil, and the ground would produce good’ 
ftore of cotton, but that* the inhabitants draw much more profit from the fygar- 
plantations.^ 
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Some ginger is likeuife planted in Brazil, bui; not in fuch quantities as to be tran-' 
fported into other parts, no more than the Mechoaconna, China, and fome other me¬ 
dicinal roots; and the Herba de Ciibra or Herba de Nofla Senhora, which is looked 
upon as an infallible remedy againft the gravel; and the root called Paquoquanha, 
which is the univerfal medicine of the Brazilians. There are alfo many tranfplanted 
hither from other parts, as ginger, tobacco, rice, cotton, Turkey wheat, anjel, or indigo, 
and the fugar-reeds were firft of all tranfportecl by the Portugucfe from the Canary 
Iflands. The fruits in daily ufe among the inhabitants, are Arianas, Bananas, Man- 
gaba, Akaju, Arakou great and fmall, Cuajaba, divers kinds of Murukuja, Ibapiranga, 
Mazaxanduba, Akaja, Aratiku, Guitakori, Biringela, Mamaon, Cocoa-nuts, and feveral 
forts of Indian figs. The roots chiefly in ufe, are the Batatas, Nhambi and Umbi, and 
the Indian acorns, called Tembi, which are of a delicious tafte. 

The whole country of Brazil is extremely fertile and pleafant, being watered by 
many rivers and Handing waters, molt of which arife from the hills,, and pafs through 
fpacious plains, the laft of which are clayey and marfhy grounds (called Vergeas by 
the Portuguefe), which produce all forts of fruit, but efpccially fugar-canes, in great 
plenty. Their meadows and pafture-grounds do not^ appear fo pleafant in the fummer 
as in the rainy feafon, when they are very green ; wheat and rye grow foon rank here, 
which is occafioned partly by the nature of the foil, and partly by the heat of the fun ; 
to prevent which,* they never let their grounds lie fallow, and manure them,with fand 
inftead of dung. The fame muft be obferved with all other foreign feeds here, that 
require to be kept a confiderable time under-ground. In February and March 
(which is the rainy and winter-feafon of this climate), they fow their feeds, and that 
towards evening, not by day-time, or about midnight. They take great care not' 
to plant any thing too deep under-ground; for whatever is planted beyond the 
fun-beams Yeldom produces any fruit, which our people have learned to their colt. 
There is a remarkable difference betwixt the feeds and fruits which are produced on 
the hills, and thofe of the marfliy grounds, as to their time of ripening ; though the 
cocoa and palm-trees are tranfplanted here without the leaft regard to their agb, bignefs, 
•or the feafon, and grow very well. Moll of their own trees and ftirubs bear flowers 
"and fruit throughout the whole year, fo that^ at one* and the^fame time, you enjoy the 
benefit of the Ipring, fummer, and winter ; the like is obfervable in the vines, citron, 
lemon, and other trees, brought by the Portuguefe from Angola into Brazil, and in 
feveral roofs, pot-herbs, and other fruits, tranfplanted thither by the Dutch. Thofe 
who covet ripe grapes throughout the .whole year, do only prune their vines at divers 
times, which produce a fine grape, and a wine as fweet as molaffes. The worlt is, 
that they are much infeffed by the pifmires, which fuck all the juice, and leave nothing 
but the hulks to the owners; feveral other forts of trees have been tranfplanted thither 
from Holland, which thrive extremely, and bear very good fruit. ', 

The Handing waters of Brazil are, for the moH part, covered on the furface with green 
flirubs and* herbs; that they appear rather like)and than water, and feed both land and wa¬ 
ter-fowl. At the entrance of moH of their rivers (where you meet with valt quantities of 
oyHers and craj^s), the country is fo overHocked with a certain kind of a tree called Gua- * 
paraba, or Mangle, by the Brazilians, that they render it impaffable for travellers. In 
^Hiort, the whole Brazil is well Hored with trees, fhrubs, and ufeful woods, the^e being 
fcarce a place, either in the valleys or rifing grounds, which are clayey, or among the hills, 
whigh do not produce foroething that is ufeful; and that in Inch plenty, that the Por¬ 
tuguefe, after their firH arrival here, were forced to cut their way through thefe trees 
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with incredible pains and charge. The hills furniffi alfo great (lore of wood, which is 
of a very good fcent, and is ufed by dyefs; as for inftance the Brazil wood, which is 
from hence tranfported into Europe. 

The ftem or trunk >>£ this tsee is knotty, of a very agreeable fcent, and fometimes 
two or three fathom'’ thick; its leaves are dark-green, and fmall, thorny at the end, 
and grow on fmall ftalks; the bark, which is about three inches thick, is generally taken 
from the trunk, before it is fitted for fale: it fprouts from its own root, and produces 
neither bloflbm nor fruit. RJofl of thefe trees grow about ten or twelve leagues from 
the fea-fide, where they cut fliem down, take off the bark, and carry them upon wag¬ 
gons to the fea*lhore, from whence they are tranfported into Europe for the ufe of the 
dyers chiefly; the Brazilians call this tree for its excellency’s fake, Ibirapitanga. After 
the Dutch had conquered part of Brazil, they found gre&t ftore of this wood ready cut 
and fitted for ufe by the Portuguefe, who fold it to the Dutch company; fince which 
time it was cut down promifeuoufly by the Portuguefe as well as the Dutch, and fuch 
vaft quantities of it were tranfported in 1646 and 1647, the members of^he great 
council of the Dutch Brazil, Mr. Henry Ilamel, Bulleftraet and Kodde, being made 
fenfible of the deftrudlivc methods that were made ufe of in cutting this wqpd, which 
muft in time have tended to the utttif extirpation of thefe trees, did by their proclama¬ 
tion regulate, thefe abufes. They have another kind of very fine wood in Brazil, called 
by the Portuguefe, Pao Santo, as likewife thofe called^Gitayba, Vio Wood, Maffaran- 
duba, cedar, and divers other woods fit for cabinet-work. The tree called Tataiba by 
the Portuguefe, the wood of which the Portuguefe call Pao Amaretto, affords a yellow 
colour for the dyers. The bark of the tree Araiba is of an afh colour, but boiled in 
water gi'^es a red tinffure. The tree Jakauranefa, or Jaturiba, or the white-cedar, as 
well as feveral other trees, furaifh tHe inhabitants with,raaterials for building, being very 
hard and durable. The Brazilians make alfo matches and a kind of hemp ojit of the 
bark of f''Me trees. , 

The molt barren places of Brazil do produce a certain kind of trees without leaves, 
which they call Timbo or Tibo; out of thefe they make hoops, by reafon of their flexi¬ 
bility, and the bark ferves the fhip-carpenters inftead of hemp. 

’I’he Brazilians light their fircs'by.ftriking two pieces of wood, of the trees Karaguata 
Guacu and Imbaiba, together, as we do with our flint-ftones and iron. The firft is a 
tree of an admirable nature: its ftem grows fourteen or fifteen foot high, which being 
come to its full perfeftion, bears yellow flowers on the top, and abundance of large, 
long and thick leaves. Out of the ftem they make flicks to hang their mattraffes on, 
the leaves afford the filherTuen fluff for yam to make nets of j and out ft the leaves 
iffues a certain unftuous liquor, which ferves inftead of foap. The trees Md woods of 
Brazil are never feen to be covered all over with leaves at a time; but whilfl fome caft 
their leav^, you fee others bring forth new ones; nay, fomefimes one tree is half co¬ 
vered vAtli leaves, and bare on the other fide. Brazil likewife abounds in fhrubs and 
'reeds, fome of which creep along the grounds, whilfl others twifl thenfteDes up to the 
top of the higheft trees, which affords a very agreeable fpeftacle at a di^ance, and a 
pleafing fhadow to men and beafts, tired witl\ the heat, hunting, or any oiaer exercife. 

Among other fruits, Brazil produces very fine oranges of divers kiiids; the other 
vegetable^ which, befides the mandioka root, ferve for the fuftenance of the inhabitants, 
are rice,^miUet^ Patatas, Ananas, Bananas, melons, pompions, wv.ter-melons, cucumbers, 
beans, figs, Bakovas, Marakuja, Mangavas, Arataku, Ape, cabbages, raddifh, lettuce, 
purllane, parfley, chervel, carrots, &c. * 

VOL. xivv Ss Noticing 
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Nothing is fo much in requeft among the Brazilians, as the Akaju, a kind of wild 
apple, which furniflies them both with food and drink, being very juicy; fo that this 
tree feeras by kind nature to have been planted here for the peculiar comfort of the in¬ 
habitants : it fpreads its branches round about in a great compafs, but does not grow to 
that height as many other trees in this country: its wood, which is very folid, is very 
fit for the building of fhips, from whence-iflueS,a very clear gum in the fummer-feafon. 
Its leaves, which are red, refemble thofe of our walnut-trees, efpecially when they lirfi; 
fprout forth in the fpring, but are of a much finer feent, ,which they never lofe but by 
being diftilled. The blolTom is a flower confifting of five* fmall |,caves, which grow to 
the number of about a hundred in one clufter; each of ihcfe flowers has a ftalk, Vvith 
a fmall head in the middle. At their firlt coming out, which is in September, they are 
very white, but turn foon after to a rofc colour; they are very odoriferous, and fill all 
the circumjacent grounds with their agreeable fmell. This tree bears a double fruit, 
viz. an apple, and achefnut: the apple is of an oval figure, very juicy ; its pulp fpongy, 
full of kernels, and of a tartilh fade. The juice taints linen with a certain colour, 
fuch as we call iron-molds, which is never to be taken out, but returns as often as thefe 
trees Hand in blolToms; it is of a whitifh colour after it is preffed out, and tartifli, but 
changes both its colour and tafte by fermentation, hnd becomes very ftrong. The rind 
of the apple, which is very thin, is white mixed with red. The chefnut, .which grows 
on the top of the apple in the fliape of a lamb’s kidney, is covered with a thin (kin, over 
which grows a thick afh-coloured fhell, full of a hot, (harp and burning oil, which bites 
the tongue; to corred which, they roaft the chefnut in the allies, break the fliell with 
a hammer, and eat the pith or kernel, which talles better than a common chefnut, and 
will keep good for feveral years. I he Brazilians are fo fond of this fruit, that thc7 
often fight for it; then they encamp among thefe 'trees, and remove not till they have 
confttmed all thereabouts, unlefs they are forced thereunto by the enemy. They num¬ 
ber the years of their ages by this tree, becaufe it bears frujt but once a year, which 
ripens towards the latter end of December or in January, there being none to be found 
on the trees after February in Pernambuko. About the time the fun returns back from 
the tropick of Capricorn, it commonly rains in Brazil, which the inhabitants call the 
rains of Akaju, for, if the fame happens to be moderate, they promife themfelvcs great 
plenty of this fruit. The chefnuts are hot in the fecond ddgree; if eaten i-aw with wine 
and fait, they tafte like walnuts, but if roafted or preferved with fugar, they are of a 
delicious tafte. The oil which is taken out of the (hell, is an excellent remedy againft 
the hairtworm; it is hot in the third and fourth degree, and frequently applied to can¬ 
cers and other malignant ulcers. The gum, powdered and taken in a convenient ve¬ 
hicle, opens the obftruftions of the womb. The juice of the apple furnilhes them with 
good cyder. 

There are many forts of palm-trees to be met with in Brazil, feme of which grow 
wild, forae are planted and cultivated by the inhabitants. Among the firft fhe palm- 
tree calfed Pin/Java by the Brazilians, which grows very tall, claims the preference, of 
which there are whole woods to be feen in* the open country. In the more remote and 
unfrequented places, grows a certain pa|pi-tree called Karanatham and Anachekaira by 
the Brazilians, and by an Arabick word among the Portuguefe, Tamar, or date, which 
this fruit refembles. The tree grows as high as a common date-tree, its wood is red 
and very folid, but of no great ufe. The bark is grey, which from (;he ground up¬ 
wards to a certain part of the tree is diftinguiflied by many fcales, which are largeft at 
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the bottom, and fiiiall by degrees, till about the middle of the tree they quite difappear; 
thefe fcales being nothing elfe but the remnants of the branches, which fall off by de¬ 
grees, as the tree grows higher; and continue only towards the top, fpread round about 
the Item, like the Afi 'can datd-trec, but much finer. Each of thefe branches is about 
two or three foot Ion r, flat on two fides-, and ccfvered with fmall thorns; they grow to 
a vaft thicknefs. At the end of ea^h b/anch grows one fingla leaf, which is very large 
and green, plaited like a fan, and about the middle divided into feveral other leaves, 
like thofe of the commOn da^c-tree; each of thefe laft is about two foot long. Betwixt 
thofe branches, on vsjliich grow the leaves, fpring forth other branches of four or five 
foQt in length, and thefe again are full of other white fprouts, which flowers, with three 
pale yellow leaves; theie produce a fruit of the bignefs of an olive, which is green, bit- 
ter, and not eatable, but turn black when they^ripen, which is in February. I'he Bra¬ 
zilians call this fruit I’iradc, and eat it raw j but our people never took any fancy to it. 
With the leaves they cover their huts, and make balkets of them. The palm-tree called 
Pindava by the Brazilians, has inftead of tlfe bark a white and rough wooden fubllance, 
which contains a fpoiigy fijlphureous fubftance, out of which the Brazilians prepare a 
flrong lee. This tree is for the reft blit of fmall ufe, being rather cft.eemetl for orna¬ 
ment’s fake, by reafon of Its height and fine fpreading branches, which however fumifli 
the inhabitants with leaves to cover their huts, and to make balkets of; the Portuguefe 
plant them near their walks and harbours, and round their churches.* The leaves of 
this tree do* not hang downwards like thofe of the cocoa-tree, but Hand upright. Juft 
by thefe leaves fprout certain branches, on which hang bunches of flow'ers, which pro¬ 
duce the fruit, refembling in ftiape and bignefs ope of our largcft. hen-eggs, being Iharp 
at the end, and fiiftened to the bunch on the other like the pine-apple. The outfide is 
of a green yellow colour, inclining’to a chefnut; being compofed of a hairy fubftance 
like that of the cocoa-nuts, but not near fo thick, fcarce exceeding in thicknef^twd egg- 
fliells. Tinder this fliell js an infipid faffron yellow pulp, which, however, is ufed by 
the negroes, who eat it with farinha. . Within this pulp is a hard nut, of an oval figure, 
not unlike the cocoa-nut, of the fame thicknefs, but without holes; it contains a pith or 
kernel, as white and big as a walnut, but is not near fo fwcet as the cocoa-nut; they are 
eken both by the- natives and fftangers, who are furnilhed with them throifghout the 
whole year, and called by the Brazilians, Inajamiri, i. c. the fmall cocoa-nut. The ker¬ 
nels of thefe nuts furnifh them likewife with a white cooling oil, which is ufed inftead of 
our oil of rofes, and when frelh drawn mixed among their fallads, but when decayed, 
in their lamps. The fltell affords an oil of the fame nature, but not altogether fo cool- 
ing. Out of the top of the tree flows a fine and odoriferous gum, uli.d h re inftead of 
gum-arabic ; they alfo pick a certain pith or marrow out of the top, which has a tafte 
like our walnuts," and, when eaten with bread and fait. Is accounted very nourilhing. 

There alfo grow cocoa-tfees in Brazil, called by the natives Inajaguacuiba, ,and the 
fruit Inaiaguacu. They are very different from the juft-now-mentioned Pindava-tree, 
'their trunk or ftem being feldom ftraight^ but commonly crooked, fometimes from 
feven to fourteen foot thick, and fifty foot high; it is without branches, having only 
fifteen or twenty leaves round the top, each 9? fifteen foot long. They h...e alfo good 
ftore of the common date-trees both male and female. The vaft quantity of pifmires 
whecewii Brazil abound’s,are great enemies to all the produGs of their grounds, which 
they entovour to deftroy by fire and water; it is further to be obferved, that fome 
fruits as well as creatures, Vhich are acco-mted venomous in Europe, are commonly 
eaten in Brazil; as, on the other hand, certain things'are poifonous there, which are 
not in Europe. For they have a kind of frogs, and feme fifties, which are extremely 
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poifonous; whereas a certain fort of great pifmires and adders, toads, worms, and wild 
rats, are eaten by the natives, without any harm. 

The moft univerfal food of the Brazilians, is the flour made of the mandioka-root, 
cdled by them Vi, and Farinha de Mandioka by the Portuguefe, as has been fliewn 
more at large before. They feed alfo upon the flelh of feveral wild beafts and birds, 
crabs, craw-filhes, fruits, herbage; theif meat, whether boiled or roafted, they eat 
half raw. They boil in earthen-pots, called Kamu, which they make themfelves. 'J'heir 
flelh they roalb thus ; they dig a hole in the ground, the ‘.bottohi of which they cover 
with leaves of trees, and upon them lafy meat to be roalted, whioh being coveretl with 
the fame leaves, they throw fand or earth upon them. Upon this they light a good 
fire, which they continue till they think it fufficiently roafted. If they hit it right, it 
eats very well, exceeding in goodnefs all othei- joafted meats; they call it Biaribi. 
Their fifties, whether roafted or boiled, they eat with Inquitaya, ihat is, fait and pepper. 
They boil their crabs or craw-filhes with lalt, and eat them with inquitaya. .Small 
fifties they wrap in leaves, and roaft them m the allies. They take the flour of the 
mandioka root with their three hindernioft fingers of the right-hand, ami fo throw it 
into the mouth ; in the fame manner they do with beans, and fuch like things; ihc'y 
eat often, both by day and night, they having no let times for their meals, without tlie 
leaft noife, or any drink, which they referve till after they have done, ft’hey feldom 
ufe any fpoons,.-but inftead of that their fingers, or fome oyfter-flicll or other ferves 
their turn. The flelh of feveral wild beafts is much in efteem among the Brazilians; 
as for inftance, that of the great and lefl'er wild boars; they have a bunch like a camel 
on their backs, and are very good food, as well as tlie flelh of the river pigs, called 
Kapiverres by the Portuguefe, which is of a very agreeable tafte. 

The moft general and moft Wholefome liquor ufed among the Brazilians, is their 
river br ftiuntain-water, which, by reafon of its coolnefs, is a great refrelhment to fuch 
as are tired by the heat, or the fatigues of other exercifes; this is chiefly to bo under- 
ftood of their fpring-water, which, though ufed here in great quantities, never caufes 
any griping in the guts, or other inconveniences in the bowels, but, on thb contrary, 
occafions a good appetite, and is foon evacuated by fweating. 

The wSters of the rivers Paray and Paratybi, are accounted a good remedy againft 
the ftone and gout, which is the reafon that many arrive to the age of above one hun¬ 
dred years, who drink nothing but thole waters, and are never troubled with any of 
thofe diftempers; for thofe who are advanced in age are as nice in the different taftes of 
thofe waters as the Europeans in their wines ; and they look upon thofe as indifereet 
who ufe the wraters without diftinftion. For, fince moft of their fprings arife among 
the high eaftern hills, they receive no addition either from the fnows or any metallic 
bodies, and, being well digefted and purged from their dregs by the heat of the fun- 
beams, i;hey are very clear and wholefome; though it mult be confeffed, tha^ in the 
winter-months, fome waters, by reafon of the rains, are not fine and cool as during. 
the fummer-feafen. The negroes make fometimes a nafty mixture of black-fugar and 
water only, without the leaft fermentation, which they call Garapa; this, as it is very 
cheap, fo both men and women fit at it for twenty-four hours together, Ipending their 
time in drinking, finging, and dancing, but feldom quarrel, unlefs they have conceived 
fome jealoufy of one another. Sometimes they add to it fome leaves of the AlnajU'rfree, 
which, by reafon of their hot quality, make it the more heady. The Portuguefe and 
Dutch frequently make a kind of forbette, of water, fugar,*and lemons. Others pour 
wafer upon certain herbs; others'put a lemon only in water. But befides thefe, the Bra- 
aSiuis know how to make wines, or cyder, out of feveral roots and fruits) which they 
10 drink 
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drink at their merry-meetings; efpecirlly of the Bakovas, Ananas, Mangaba, Jaiiipaba, 
Karaguata, &c. For though the vities here bear grapes three times a year, neverthe* 
lefs are they not fufficient to furnifh them with wine. They make a kind of cyder, 
called by them Kooi, of the apple Akaju; thefe they (lamp in a wooden mortar and 
fqueeze the juice ou^ with their hands, which after it is fettled they Itrain ; it app^s 
at firft like mijk, but turns to a paJe colour in a few days ; its tafte is tartilh, and apt 
to feizc the head if drank in any quantity; after fome time it turns lour, and makes 
very good vinegar. The witic or liquor called by the Brazilians Aipy, is made two 
different ways: firll,^ the flices of the loot Aipimakakara, a kind of mandioka, are 
chewed by old women till they are as fluid as a pap, which they call Karaku; this they 
put in a pot, and boil it with a good quantity of water, ftirring it continually till they 
think it fit for expreflion, which done, they call it Kaviaraku, and drink it luke-warm. 
Or elfe they take the fame root purged and fliced in thin pieces, w'hich they {lamp and 
boil with water as before, which produces a whitifh liquor, not unlike our butter-milk 
or whey; they drink it likewife warm, its talle being agreeable enough; they call it 
Kacimakaxera, though both kinds are generally comprehended under the name of 
Aipy. The liquor called Pakoby is^madc out of the fruit of the tree Pakobete. What 
the Porruguefe call Vinho da Millo, is a liquor called Abaty by the Brazilians, and 
made of barley and Turkey wheat, called maize by the Indians ; the liquor Nandi has 
alfo derived-its name from that excellent fruit called Najia of Ananas, being the ftrongeft 
of all their wines or cyders. There is another fort of liquor called Vinho da Batatas 
by the Portuguefe, becaufe it is made of the root Batatas: the natives call it Jetici. 
Thus the liquors called Beeutingui and Tipiaci, tve both made out of the farinha of the 
mandiok'’ root, viz. of the Beju an^l Tepioja. 

The Brazilians are alio great admirers of french ot Rhenilh brandy, called by them 
Kacitata, and fwallow it very greedily as often _ as they can come at it. They asre no 
lefs fond ^ tobacco, the'herb of which they call Petima, and the leaves Petimaoba. 
.■^fter they have dried the leaves in the air, they lay them before the fire, to render 
them the niore fit for cutting. They fmoke in pipes made of the (hell of the nut Pia- 
doba, or of the Urukuruiba, Jocara, Aqua, or fuch like; to wit, they cut a hole in 
one end of the Ihell, take yut tfie kernel, land, after they have polifhed thtftn, put a 
wooden pipe or piece of reed in the hole. The Tapoyers ule very large pipes made of 
ftone, wood, or clay, the holes of which arc'lb big, that they^fontain a handful of 
tobacco at a time. Sometimes the Brazilians make ufc of our European pipes, called 
by them Amrupetunbuaba, and Broken Katunbaba by the Portuguefe, and Kkgebouw 
by the Dutch. Whenever the Tapoyers, efpecially thofe inhabiting th<- villages, de- 
feended from the Tapoyers called Kariri, prepare the liquors Akavi and Aipy, it is 
done at the fame time; then a day being appointed for <. general merry-meeting, they 
meet caj-ly in the morning at the firfi; houfe of the village they belong to, where they 
.confume moft of the liquor, and make themfelves-merry with dancing^ this done, 
they go to the next houfe, where they play jhe fame game, and fo fronv houfe .to houfe, 
till nothing be left or they can drink no longer. When they find themfelves over¬ 
charged with liquor, they fpew, and fall to dmnking again ; and thus, he .. no can fpew 
and drink moft, is accounted the braveft fellow of the company. 

Of thrf coaft of Brazil. 

On the north-weft coaft of Brazil are feveral confiderable falt-pits : that near the houfe 
called the Defert, is about three or four leagues diftant from the river Aguarama, of which 
one branch extends to the eaft, and difeharges its water in this falt-pit with a fpring-tifie, 
which is here commonly with the new moon. It is about five hundred juid fifty paces 
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from the fea-fhore, Imd receives no other water but from the river Aguarama. Then" 
is no bay or harbour near it, but only a flat fahdy bottom for about half a league dif- 
tance from the fhore, where you may anchor at three fathom deep. 'I'he land-wind 
which conftantly blows on this coaft, commonly ceafes? towards evening, fo that th(; 
veflels take the opportunity of the night to load fait. This falt-pit produces every 
month a certain quantity of fait, provided they're careful to fliut their fluices as foon 
as the fame is filled with water, for clfe they are in danger of lofing w'hat llicy had got 
before, by the next high-tide. To the eaft of this falt-pit.arc the famous rocks called 
Baxos, which at low-water may be feen from thence ; they exten(^ about three league? 
deep in the fea, but do not begin till about a league from the fhore, betwixt which ^nd 
the rocks there is a paflage, where you have ten foot depth at low-water. It ebbs here 
with the loweft tide about eight foot, and a wefl-fouth-weft wind raifes the water to the 
higheft. 

'About five or fix leagues to the weft of the houfe called the Defert, is the gre^t falt- 
pit Karwftratama, which receiving its water from the fea. and being detained by fluices, 
produces very good fait in three weeks’ time. Five leagues further to tht: weft is the 
river Mar-ilouva, the fecond in rank in thofe weftern parts, but has not above twelve 
foot water at high-tide. On its eaft point, not abt^Ve half a league within the mouth, is 
a very convenient falt-pit: thefe falt-pits are computed to be manageable with the 
afliftance only of ten or tw'clve negroes, ten chriftians, and about thirty Brazilians, and 
to aflbrd two thoufand tuns of fait per annum, which may be tranfported froni thence 
into the other parts of the Dutch Brazil in fmall barks, during the fummer feafon. 
About half way betwixt Rio Grande and Siara, as likewife in Siara, near the river 
Wapanien, are likewife feveral Salinas or falt-pits. 

The chief traffic of Brazil confifts in fugar, Brizil-wood, and fuch like; as alfo in 
tobacco, dtides, preferves, ginger, and cotton, which grows wild here; fome indigo 
was likewife planted there before my departure; but among tljefe, the fugar and Brazil¬ 
wood are ftaple commodities. For fince the tobacco began to be tranfported into 
Holland from the American iflands, the planting of it was negledted in Bruzil, where 
labourers’ w^ages being exceflive high, they could draw much more profit from the fugar, 
of which? according to computation, betwixt twenty'and twenty-five thoufand cherts 
were yearly made only in the fugar-mills of the Dutch Brazil, if the harveft proves 


very good. - 

The inhabitants ofTJrazil may at prefent be divided into free-born fubjefts and flaves; 
and theft again confift of divers nations, both natives and foreigners. The free inha¬ 
bitants of Brazil were the Dutch, Portuguefe,, and Brazilians, the laft, the natives of 
the country. But the Portuguefe did not only furpafs all the reft, at leaft ten to one 
in number, during my abode in Brazil, but alfo were in pofTellion of all the fugar-mills 
and lands, except w'hat was poflefled by a very few Dutch, who had applied them- 
felves to* fugar-planting, but were, for the moft part ruined by the inteftine waf,* being 
forced tq leive ^ill behind them in the country: bcfides thofe of the free inhabitants,* 
who made it their bufinefs to manure the g^unds, there were many merchants, faffors, 
and handicrafts-men; the merchants fol4 their commodities generally with vaft profit, 
and would have queftionlefs been rich men, had they not vended their goods upon 
credit to the Portuguefe, who were refolved never to pay them, as the event^has,fuffi- 
ciently Ihewn. The handicrafts-men were able to get three, four, .five, nay, fix 
gilders a day, fo that many returned very rich to Holland! Thofe that kept public- 
hdufes and ch^dler-§iops were* likewife great gainers here, and carried oft’ abundance 
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•Hkewife punctually paid, which made many who had lived in the country before the 
beginning of the civil war, and had ferved the company before, take fervice again, who 
were all entertained according to their refpeftive qualities and former ftations. 

Among the free inhabitants gf Brazil that were not in the company’s fervice, the Jews 
were the mofl confiii: rablc in numb«r, who had tranfplantcd themfelves thither from 
Holland. J’hey had a vaft traffic beyond all the reft; they purchafed fugar-mills and 
built ftately hbufes in the Receif. * I’hby were all traders, which would have been of 
great conL-qucnce to tlie Duich Brazil, had they kept themfelves within the due bounds 
of traffic. ^ * * ^ 

The Haves of Hutch Brazil were either negroes or n'atives of the country ; the lail 
oT which were either bought in Maranhaon being prifoners of war, or from the 
lapoyers, who likewife had made them captives, and otherwife, according to their 
cuftom, would have put them to death. For it being rcfolvcd immediately, at the firft 
entrance of the Dutch in Brazil, that none of the natives Ihould be made Haves (except 
they were either boCightfromtheTapoyer*or brought from Maranhaon) the Brazilians 
were fettled in certain villages to enjoy their own liberty under certain limitatiotis, and 
permiffion was given them to affift the Portuguefe in the management of their mills 
and grounds, for certain wages appointed for that purpofe i by which means many 
Alicas or viljages were filled with Brazilians in Parayba and Rio Grande, who during 
the time of our government enjoyed the fweets of a perfeCt liberty. 

Vaft numbers of negroes of divers nations were eiftcrtaincd in the Receif, and the 
open country, for the manuring of the ground, and working in the fugar-mills of the 
Portuguefe, which could not be done without them, by reai’on of the extremity of 
<hc heat of the climate, and the incredible toils* they are fain to undergo j fo that in 
my time near forty thoufand negroes were employed in the fugar-mills betwixt Rio 
Grai.de and St. Francifeo. Mofl: of thefe negroes are brought hither from the^king- 
doms of Congo, Angolaj, and Guinea j a black Hiining Ikin, flat nofe, thick'lips, and 
Hiort-curlcd hair, is their chief beauty. The luftieft and moft laborious ufed in time 
of good tr^e to be fold in Brazil for feventy, eighty, or one hundred pieces of dght, 
nay, fometimes for one thoufand four hundred or one thoufand five hundred gilders, 
bbt thefe underftood fomething moje than ordinary: but when trade began.to decay, 
they were fold for forty pieces of eight. There was fcarce a Hollander of any fub- 
ftance but what had feveral of thefe Haves. , They are moft miferably and beaftly 
treated by the Portuguefe, though at the fame time it muft be confefled that it is 
abfolutely neceflary they ftiould be kept under a ftrift difeipline; for they ve full of 
rogueries, fuperftitious to the higheft degree, and forcerers: they would often pre¬ 
tend to tell us what fliips were at fea from Holland for Brazil, though ti^ey were yet 
on the other fide of the line, and "how to recover ftolen goods. 1 remember I hap¬ 
pened once to be at a friend’s houfc of mine, when 1 law an old negro enter the 
kitchen*, who came thither to cure a negro-flave of his illnels, which he told us was 
•occafioned by witchcraft. He made the patient rife from his chair, and taking a piece 
of wood from the fire-hearth, he ordered him to lick three times vidth* his toftgue that 
end which was burning-hot with the glowing coals. The fame end of b ' wood he 
afterwards extinguifhed in a bafon of water,*^and rubbed the coals in it, till it turned 
as black as ink. This he ordered the fick negro to drink off at a draught, which he 
did Jccc^dingly, and was immediately feifed with a flight griping in the guts. This 
done he rubb^ both his ftJes, and taking hold with his hand of a piece of flefh and 
fat above the hip, he made an incifion there with a kijife he pulled out of his pocHiet, ■ 
of two inches deep, oiit of which he drew a bundle of hair and rags, with a little of 
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the black Water that was left he walked the wound, which foon after was healed, and 
the patient cured. They are very dexterous at fwimming and diving, and will fetch a 
fingle piece of eight from the bottom of the fea, where it is very deep. They are alfo 
excellent filhermen, and get a great deal of money by it. They tie three or four great 
pieces of wood together, this they manage with jane oar, and upon it go a good way 
into the fea, where they catch great quantities .of filh with their hooks, and lb return. 
It happened in my time, that a certain negrd, who was very expert in filhing, was 
fold three times in a little while; this he took fo much to^ heart, that the next time he 
went thus out a filhing, he tied a Hope to his leg and ’drowned hiinfelf. Another 
negro having conceived a hatred againlt his mailer cut his throat^ cut out his tongue, 
and made a houfe of office of his mouth, according to his own confellion; he Was 
broken alive upon the wheel, which he endured with an incredible obllinacy. A 
negro woman was brought to bed in my time of a child, the hair and Ikin of which 
were pot black, but red. I faw alfo a young lad born from negro parents, whofe 
Ikin was* white, and his hair and eye-brows.,the like, but curled, 'with a flat nofe like 
the other negroes. Sometimes I have feen old negroes with long grey beards and hair, 
which loc^s very fine. 

The natives of Brazil confifts of divers nations, diftinguilhed by their proper names, 
to wit, the Tubinambos, Tobajaras, Petiguaras, ahd Tapuijas, or 'I'apuyers, or Tapoy- 
crs. The three firll ufe one and the fame language, and differ only in'the dialed j 
but the laft are* fubdivided into feveral nations, differing both in manners’and. tongue. 
The Brazilian men, which lived among us and the Portuguefe, are middle-fized, 
ftrong and well-made, with broad Ihoulders. They have black eyes, a wide mouth, 
with black curled hair, and a flat nofe; the laft of which is not natural to them, buf 
the parents, looking upon it as^a great beauty, »fqueeze their children’s nofes flat, 
whilft thgy are very young. They paint their bodies, and fome likewife their faces 
vnth divers colours; they have generally no hair about their mouth, though fome 
have black beards. Their women are likewife of a middle ilature, well limbed, and 
not ill-featured; they have likewife a black hair, but are not bom black,^but by the 
heat of the fun-beams acquire by degrees a yellow brown colour. The Brazilians 
come fooo to maturity, and arrive to a great age,^ and that without diftempers; they 
alfo feldom become grey, which is likewile obfervable in .many European inhabitants 
here, who come to the age of one hundred or one hundred and twenty years. This 
muft be chiefly attributed to the temperature of the climate, wliich is fuch, that in 
former femes many Spaniards that laboured under fome lingering diftemper, whether 
in Spain or the Eaft Indies, ufed to come to Brazil to partake of the benefit of that 
excellent air and water; it is true, moft of the children of fordgners are troubled 
with lingering fickneffes, fo that fcarce one in three arrives to a ftate of manhood; 
but this muft not be attributed to the air, but rather to the bad nourilhment. Few 
cripples'or crooked people are to be met with among the Brazilians, they being gene¬ 
rally very flrraight and nimble, which is the more admirable, becaufe they never do their, 
children up in I'wathling cloaths, except their feet, looking upon it as unwholefome. 

Before the Dutch got footing in Brazil, the Portuguefe l^d made all the natives 
their flaves, and looked upon it as the greateft piece of policy quite to extirpate them', 
which they did fo effeftually, that wliereas about one hundred years ago, the captain- 
Ihips of Rio Grande alone could raife one hundred thoufand fighting mSsi, fcarce 
three hundred were to be met within 1645 to 1646, which had created a mortal 
hatred in the Brazilians againft.the Portuguelb; though it muft alfo be confeffed, that 
the late war'and fome epidemical diftempers did fweep away many o( the natives. 
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■The reraaiiiders of them lived in certain Aldens or villages aligned them for that 
purpofe, where they had their planfatiohs; befides which they ferved tlie Portuguefe 
in their fugar-mills for a certain monthly pay, which furnilhed them with clothes and 
other neceflaries. Their huts are made only of wooden llalks, covered with palm-tree 
leaves. I'hey cannt i endure the yoke of flavei’y, nor any toil, efpecially the Tapoy- 
ers ; they live ver) quietly among on^d another, unlefs they get drunk, when they 
fometimes fm|> and dance day and night. Drunkennefs is a vice belonging to both 
foxes here, of which they aye Ip fond, as to be part remedy, though tliis occafions 
often quarrels and pther enormous vices among them. They are likowil'e much 
addifted to dancing, Vhich they call Guau j they have fcveral ways of daining, one 
of'which is called Urukapi; they commonly fing whilfl; they are d tncing. The 
children divert themfelves with divers forts of games, one is called Koi Mpirrira, another 
Guaibipaie, and a third Guaibiquaibibuku. They will fleep fomL-iioics a whole day 
and oight, and would not ftir then if they did not want viffuals. Neai- liutir hammocks 
they keep a fire day and night, in the da/ to drefs their viduals, in die night to allay 
the rawnefs of the air, which here is colder than in moft parts of Europe, becaufe day 
and night is almofl of an equal length here throughout the year. 

The inland Brazilians of both fexhs go quite naked, without the leafi: covering. But 
thofe inhabiting nearer to the fea-fliore, who converfe with the Dutch and Portuguefe, 
wear only a fhirt of linen or calico; though, in my tinie, fome of the chiefcll among 
them began to take a pride to clothe themfelves after the European manner. I'he 
wife conuautly follows her hufband wherever he goes, even in the war. He carries 
nothing but his arms, but the poor woman is.loaden like a mule or fumpter-horfe. 
k’or befidts a great balket which Ls tied to her back (called by them Patigua), flie has 
another upon her head, with ail the "houfehold fluff in- k, or a great bafket with flour ; 
befid .'s which, feveral other fmaller veflels hang on both fides, wherewith they take up 
water for their drinking. , The child is carried in a piece of calico, which is faflencd 
to her, ajiu hangs down from her right fhoulder. It lies there, with its legs wide 
open, one being ftretched acrofs the mother’s belly, the other over her fliouldcr. After 
all this, fhe carries a parrot or ape in one hand, and leads a dog in a firing with the 
other. Thus they proceed on thfeir.journey, without any farther p.ovifion, except a 
fmall quantity of farinha ; the hedge or open fields ferve inflead of inns, which furnifh 
them with neceflary food, as the rivers and firings with drink ; and fo does the tree 
called Karageata, which contains always fome rain-water within the hollownefs of its 
leaves, to the great relief of travellers, who, in fome barren places, do oftr'n not meet 
with a river or fpring for twelve leagues together! Towards night iht) hang their 
hammocks on trees, or elfe fallen ^them to llalks neatly; they make a fire to drefs 
their viftuals; and againfl the rain defend themfelves with palm-tree leaves. When 
they are at home, the hufband goes commonly in the ranriui.g abroad wdth fiis bow 
and aruow, to Ihoot fome wild bead, or catch birds, or elfe to the fea-fide, or next 
river a fifhing, whilfl the women are employed in the plantations; foaie women go 
abroad with their hufbands, and carry home the prey. The wild-beafls a- caught by 
them in a different manner ; fome they kill with arrows, others they catch in pits dug 
for that purpofe, and covered with the leaves of trees, under which is Ihidden fome 
carrion, the feent of which draws them to the pit; this they call Petaku. They make 
alfo ce'rtarf wooden traps, and ufe diva's other ways of catching the wild beads, each 
of which they didinguilh by their proper names. To catch birds they ufe three forts 
of fnares or nets, called by them Jukana j the fird forf catches the birds by the feet, 
this they call Jukanabiprara j the fecond entangles them by the neck, which they call 
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Jukanajuprara; the third enfnares their bodies, called by them Jukanapitereba. They 
kill the fiflies with arrows, or catch them witli fifliing-hooks, their baits being com¬ 
monly worms, crabs, or fome I'mall filhes. They bait the water where they intend to 
fiHi, with the leaves of .Tapikai, or with Timpotiana, Tirtgiiy, or with 'Finguiii; fonic- 
times with the fruit called Kururuape,' the root Magui, or the bark of the tree Anda, 
which make the filh fwim on the furfacc of thtj watjpr like dead, when they lake them 
with a kind of a lieve, called by them IJrupema, made of cane or reed, which they 
call Uruguiboandipia. Their fea-filh they catch with iron; hooks, the bait being foine 
carrion; they go a good way-into theffea, only upon three pieces of wood faileiicd 
together, which they call Igapeda, and the Portuguele, Jangada ; the wood is com¬ 
monly of the tree Aj)iba. 

'JTe Brazilians are not burthened with much ijoufehold {tuff, their hammocks iieing 
their chiefefl care in this kind ; they call them Ini, are wrought of cotton like net¬ 
work, of about fix or feven foot long, and four broad. Whgn tliey are going tc; 
fleep, they fallen them either to two beams *o*f their huts, or elfo in the open air to 
two trees, and fome dillance from the ground, for fear of feme obnoxious crcsitures, 
and to avbid the peltifcrous exhalations of the earth. The 'I’apoyers, called Kariri, 
have very large hammocks, of twelve or fourteen loot long, which conlaiii four perfons 
at a time. The Portuguefe women make fome very fine hammoclcs, wrought vith 
divers figures in them. In lieupf dillies and cups they ufe the KalabalTek, cut in the 
middle, which are painted without with a certain red colour, called Ih'uku, aiul within 
with black. Their cans, cups, and mugs, are likewife Kalaball'es of divers kinds, 
called Kuitc, Jaroba, and Kribuka. /Jne of the bigged of thefe kalaball’es liold thirty 
or thirty-five quarts; this the Brazilians call Knyaba, but when cut through the mid¬ 
dle it is called Kuipeha. 'I’hc poorer fort make certain knives they call Itiiquo, of 
Hone', a? alfo of cane, which they call Taquoaquia, but the better fort ufe Dutch 
knives. Their balkcts they make of palm-tree leaves, they call them Patigua; they 
have alfo fome made of reed or cane, thefe arc with one general name called Kara- 
memoa. They make alfo large broad balkets of reeds and branches twilled together : 
thefe they call Panaku, and arc chiefly ufed for the carrying of the mandioka root. 
In their journeys they always make ufe of the patigua, but the panaku is ufed by tlie 
Haves and negroes in the Receif for the conveniency of carriage. 

The arms of the Brazilians are only bows, arrowy;, and wooden clubs. Their bows, 
which they call Guirapara and Virapara, are made of very hard wood, called Guira- 
pariba and Virapaiiba: the bow-llrings are made of cotton twilled, and by them called 
Guirapakuma; the darts they call Uba, and are made of wild cane. The points of 
thefe darts are either of wood hardened, or of fifli teeth called Jacru, or of bones or 
cane well lharpened ; fome have feveral points, others but one. 

Being not in the leall acquainted with arithmetic, they compute the number of their 
years and ^e by the chefnuts which grow on the fruit Akaju, which chefnuts*they call 
Akaguakaya, ss likewife Akajuti and Itanjabara, of which they lay one by every year, 
this tree producing fruit but once each feafon, viz. in December and January. ITiey 
begin the computation of their years with the rife of a certain liar, called by them 
Taku, or the Rain-Ilar, which is always there in May; they alfo call the year by the 
fame name. ^ , 

The moll barbarous of the Brazilians inhabiting the inland countries fcarce know 
apy thing of religion, or an Almighty Being. 'I’hey havfe fome knowledge remaining 
of a general.deluge, it being their opinion, that the whple race of mankind were extir¬ 
pated by a general deluge, except one man and his own filler, who being with child 
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before, they by degrees re-peopfed the world. They know not what 'God is, nay, 
they have no word oxpreffiug the lame, unlefs it be Tuba, which fignifies as much as 
fomething raoft eycellent above the rcll; thus they call the thunder Tubakununga, 
i. e. a noife made :jy the Supreme ^Excellency, for Akununga implies as much as a 
noife. They are unacquainted with heaven or hell, though they have a tradition among 
them, that the fouls do not di^ with the "bodies, but that they are either tranfplanted 
into devils or fpirits, elfc enjoy a great deal of pleafure with dancing and fmging in 
fomc pleafant fields, which they fay are behind the mountains. Thefe fields are en¬ 
joyed by all the Tirave men and women, who have killed and eaten many of their 
dnemies ; but fucli as have been idle, and never did any thing of moment, are tor¬ 
tured by the devil, unto whom they give many names, viz. Anhanga, Jurupari, Ku- 
rupari, Taguaiba, Temoti, Taubimama. 'i’hey have, however, foine fort of priefls 
among them, whofe bufiiiefs is to facrificc, and to foretcl things to comej thefe a^d 
efpecially confulte’d when they arc to undertake a Avar or journey; they call*them Paye 
and Pey. 'J’hey dread fpirits to the highell degree ; they call them Kuripira, Taguai, 
Macachara, Anhanga, Jurapari, and Marangigona, though under different %nifications: 
for kuripira implies as much as tlie god of the mind or heart; macachara, the god or 
patron of travellers; jurupari and anhanga fignify the devil; marangigona implies as 
much as the manes or remainders of the foul after death, which are fo much dreaded 
by the Brazilians, that fome of them, upon an inftginary apparition of them, have 
bi'en ftruck with fudden death. They do not perform any worfliip or ceremony to 
thofe fpirits, except that fome pretend to appeafe their wrath by certain prefents they 
fallen to certain Hakes fixed in ^je ground for that purpofe. Some of the Brazilians 
acknowledge the thunder for the*Supreme Being,.others the LelTerBear in the firma- 
UAvnt, others fome other liars. The Potiguaras, a nation among the Brazilians, are 
accounted fuch forcerers, that they bewitch their enemies even to death : they call this 
mamier of witchcraft Anbamombikoab.' The Brazilians that lived among the Portu- 
guefe anti Dutch, did in fome meafurc follow the Chrillian doftrine, but fo coldly, 
that few, when they come to an advanced age, lliew much zeal for it; becaufe the 
•fundamental articles of our faith aje not eafily imprinted in them, unlefs in their tender 
years, and when they arc? remote from tlieir parents. However, feveral of the Dutch 
minillcrs, viz. Mr. Doreflaer, and after him Mr. Thomas Kemp, have had good fuccefs 
in converting many of the Brazilians in the Aldeas or villages where they preached, the 
laft of thefe two being well verfed in the Brazilian tongue. Neithur wer« Dionyfius 
Bifcareta, an honell old f^.allilian, and Johannes Apricius, lefs reiuifs m performing 
their duty to inllrudl thefe infidels. There were likewife three Dutch fchool-malters 
among them, who taught their young people to read and to write, but thefe were 
forced to leave their aldeas or villages during the laft inteiJne commotions raifed by 
the P«rtugucfe. 

Many diftempers which are common in Europe are unknown in Brazil: they ufe 
nothing but fimple remedies, and laugh at our compofitions. They are very dextrous 
in applying their remedies, efpecially their antidotes; they draw blood by fudHon with 
’ horn-cups, by fcarification, or opening a vein; inftead of a lancet they ufe the tooth 
of a lamprey, called by them Kakaon, without which nobody ftirs abroad. So foon 
as Iny^ne of their acquaintance is fallen ill, they all meet, each olFering his remedy , 
which he has found gooci by his own experience: then they begin to cut and flice 
the molt mufculous pans of the body, either with the thorns of the tree Karnaiba^ of 
with filhes.teeth, till they haA^e drawn as much blood as they think fit, and for that 
purpofe fuck the wounds with their mouths, by which means they pretend to draw all ill 
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humours from the affefted part. Vomiting they piocure by means of the leaves kar- 
naiba, which being twilled together, they force down the patient’s throat. When all 
thefe pretended remedies prove ineffeflual, they proceed to no others j but after fome 
confultations, quite defpairing of his recovery, knock him on the head with their 
clubs, looking upon it more glorious' to be thus bravely delivered from their raifery, 
than to exped death till their laft gafp. They'exercife as much barbarity upon the 
dead carcafles of their friends as of theii' enemies; upon the firft out of love, againft 
the laft out of revenge j for they tear them to pieces with their teeth, and eat the flefli 
like a dainty bit. ' , 

The Brazilian wotnen are extremely fruitful, have very eafy labours, and rarely 
mifcarry: for no fooner is a woman delivered, but up Ihe gets to the next river, and 
without any farther help waflies herfelf there: in the meanwhile the hufband keeps the 
bed for the firft twenty-four hours, and is made as much of as if he had been lately 
brought to bed. The mothers lament the ‘death of their infants* with howling and 
crying for three or four days. 

They receive their friends after a long journey with open arms and tears, and beat¬ 
ing their foreheads againft their breafts, in remembrance of the misfortunes they have 
undergone during their abfence. Though the Brazilians were always fuppofed to be 
defeended from the race of men-eaters, yet by their converfation with us and other 
nations, many of them have laid kfide their barbarity, and arc become as affable and 
civilized as moll of the European nations. 

The Tapoyers inhabit the inland country of Brazil to the weft of thefe countries 
in the poffeflion of the Portuguefe and Butch, betwjxt Rio Grande and the river Siara, 
as far as Rio St. Francifeo. They are divided into f^eral nations, diftinguiflied both by 
their language and names: for the Tapoyers bordering upon the utmoft confines of 
Pernambuko, are called Kariri, under their king Cerioukejou; the next to them the 
Karirivafu, whofe king was Karopoto; then the Kariryou, and lo farther the Tararyou; 
the laft: of which were bell known unto us ; Janduy or John Duwy being their king ; 
though fome of them lived under the jurifdiflion of one Karakara. Divers were go¬ 
verned by other kings, viz. Prityaba, Arigpaygn, Wahafewajug, Tfering, and Dremenge. 
Thofe under king John Duwy inhabit to the weft beyond Rio Grande, but change their 
habitations pretty often: about November, December, and January, when the fruit 
Kajou begins to ripen, they come towards the fea-fide, becaufe little of it is to be met 
with in tke inland countries. The Tapoyers are very tall and ftrong of body, ex¬ 
ceeding both the Brazilians and Dutch both in ftrength and tallnefs by the head and 
Ihoulders, They are of a dark brown colour, black hair, which hangs all over their 
fhoulders, they only {having it on the forehead as faf as to the ears. Some are fhaved 
according to the European falhion; the reft of their bodies they keep without hair, 
even without eye-brows. Their kings and great men are diftinguilhed from the vylgar 
by^ the hair of their heads and their nails; the firft, their kings, were Ihaved in the 
{hape of a crown, and have very long nails bn their thumbs} but the king’s relations 
or other officers of note, wear long nails on all their fingers, except their thumbs; 
for long nails is accounted a peculiar ornament among them. The Tapoyers are very' 
ftrong} prince IMaurice being one time in a humour to try their ftrength and fkill 
in fighting with a wild bull, caufed one to be brought within his ward courfy which 
was furrounded with palifadoes, in order to engage two Tappers appointed, for that 
Ijurpofe. There was a great concourfe of people to fee this fpeaacle, when cm a fudden 
two Tapoyers (the reft with their wives being only fpeftators) came in ftark naked, 
without any other arms but their bows and arrows. The bull faw them no fooner 
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enter, but he made towards theni,'whb being extremely nimble, avoided the ftrokes 
he made at them with great dexterity, and in the meanwhile fo galled his flanks with 
their arrows, that the beaft iwared moft terribly, and being all in a foam, fet upon 
them with all his vigo^r, which they avoided by |etiring every foot behind a tree that 
Itood in the middle of llie court, and from.thence continued to pierce his fides with 
their darts, fill finding the beaft ‘begin to languilh by the lofs of blood, one of the 
Tapoyers got upon his back, ai}d laying hold of his horns, threw him upon the ground, 
and being feconde^ by his comrade, they b^th kille^l the bull, roalted him under¬ 
ground with a fire above it, according to their cuftom, and feafted upon their meat, 
wlih the other Tapoyers there prefent. 

The Tapoyers of both fexes, from the king to the common fellow, go quite 
naked, only that the men hide their privities, by tying the yard in a little bag or net 
made of the bark of trees; this they clofe up with a fmall ribbon called Takoayn^' 
haa; upon occafio*n they untie it, and Sfc more cautious in expofing theft privities 
than i'orne of the Europeans: in the fame manner do the reft of the Brazilians in¬ 
habiting the inland countries, 'f’he women of the Tapoyers cover their privities only 
with a hatidful of herbs, or a firtall branch of a tree, with the leaves on them: this 
they tlirull barely under a fmall cord or rope which is faftened round their middle like 
girdles: in *t he fame manner they cover their backs,^ but fo carelcfsly, that both be¬ 
fore and Behind, great part of both is cxpofed to ‘view; they change it every day. 
The men wear alfo a land of garland made of the feathers of the bird Guara or 
Kaninde, upon their heads, from which certain fgathers of the tail of the bird Arara, or 
.Kamud, hang down behind upon the back ; fome only tie a cotton firing round their 
hands, 'n wdiich feme red or blue feathers are faftaned behind ; this they call Akan- 
bua'-aba. ^They have alfo cloaks made of cotton thread, and woven like <a net; in 
each of the holes they ftick a red feather of the bird Guara, and intermix them with 
black, ^ ’en, and yellow feathers of the birds Aakukara, Kazinde, and Arara, which 
lie as clcfe,togethc’r as tifli fcales: there is a kind of cap on the infide of this cloak, 
which with the reft covers the heau, Ihoulders, and the body, fomewhat below the 
fliiddle, fo that it is worn both fgr ornament and conveniency’s fake, it bfting proof 
againft the rain; they caiil thefe cloaks m their tongue Guara Abuku. They alfo 
faften certain combs of birds with wild honey to their foreheads, thefe they call 
Aguana. 

If their fathers or mothers die, they pull every hair out of their heads ; iStey have 
holes in their ears fo big, that you may thruft a‘finger into them ; in this they wear 
either a bone of an ape < • Hed Nambipaya, or elfe a piece of wood, ’vrai . up in cotton 
thread. I’he men have holes in th‘eir under-lips, in w^hich they wear either a cryftal, 
fmaragd, or iafper, of the bignefs of a hazel-nut: thi; ftone they call Metara, and if 
it be gi*een or blue, Metarobi; but they are moft fond of the green ones; they have 
•alfo holes in their cheeks on each fide of the mouth; in thefe the married men wear 
a piece of wood of the bignefs and thicknefs of a good goofe-quill: fometiraes they, 
wear a ftone in it called Tembekoareta : in tjje holes of their noftrils, fome have alfo 
luch like (licks of wood, which they call Apiyata: their bodies are a.;' over painted 
with a certain juice of bfown colour, fqueezed out of the apple Janipapa; this is even 
ufed‘anting the women and children. Befides this, they Hick feathers of divers 
colours with wild-honey or«iaftick to the Ikin of their bodies, which*make them ap¬ 
pear at a diftance like large birds; this tliey call Akamongui. Thus they adorn th*eir 
arms with garlands made of red and yellow feathers of feveral birds, called Aguarai- 
ranga; fometimes they mix corals among them, which they call Arakoaya. They 
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make alfo a kind of bracelets of the rind of the 'fruit Aguay ; thefe tliey wear round 
their legs, and make a noife when they are dancing. I’heir fhoes are ) 7 iade of the 
bark Kuragua, and call them Miapakabas. Some nations of the Tapoyers ufc no "bows 
or arrows, but throw their darts with their hanus, but the Kariri have bows. Their clubs 
are made of very hard wood, are broad pa the top, and full of teeth or bones, well 
lharpened at the end. Round the handle they*w'ina a piece of calico, or fonic other 
ftufif, and at the end a bufli of leathers of the tail' of the bird Arara; fuch another 
bulh is faftened round the middle; tly.-y call them Atiraliebe and Jatirabebe. Their 
trumpets, which they Kanguenka, are made of men’s bones; but thofe called Nhum- 
bugaku, which arc much larger, are of horn; they have alfo another fort made’ of 
cane, called Meumbrapara. The Tapoyers are not I'o good fokliers as the refl of the 
Brazilians, for upon any fraart encounter they trulf to their feet, and run away with 
incredible fwiftnefs. They neither low nor plant, not as much as the mandioka root, 
their coilimon food being fruits, roots, hefbs, and wild beafts, and fometimes wild 
honey, which they take out of the hollow trees. Among all other roots they are ex¬ 
tremely fond of a certain kind of wild mandioka root, which rifes up to the height 
of a fmall tree. Its Hem and leaves refemble tlte other mandioka root, but it is not 
near fo good; the inland Brazilians call it Ciugua9uremia, but thofe inhabiting hear 
the fea-lhore Cpa9umandiiba. 

They eat alfo men’s flelh ; for if a womair happens to mifearry, they eat fhe child im¬ 
mediately, alledging that they cannot bellow a better grave upon it than the belly, from 
whence it came. The Tapoyers lead a kind of vagabond life, like fomc of the Arabians, 
though they always remain within their certain bounds, within the compafs of which 
they change their habitations according to the difib'ent feafons of the year; they dwell 
for the moll part among the woods, and live upon hunting, in which perhaps they ex¬ 
cel all other nations; for they will flioot a bird flying with their arrows. So foon as a 
woman has conceived, Ihe abftains from her hulband j after /he is brought to bed, Ihe 
goes into the next wood, where fiie cuts the child’s navel llring, with a Hjell, boils it 
afterwards with the after-burthen, and eats them both. She waflies hcrfelf and the 
child evety morning and evening, neither does her, hulband keep her company, as lodg 
as Ihe gives fuck, unlels he has but one wife. If a woman be difeovered to have had 
an unlawful commerce with another man, her hulband turns her away, but if they are 
catched in the ad, he may kill them both. The mothers take extraordinary care that the 
nuptials bf their daughters are not confummated imtil after they have had their monthly 
times, which they give notice of to their phylicians, and thefe to the king, who then gives 
them licence to go to bed with the bridegroom, who pays his acknowledgement to her 
mother, for the care Ihe has taken of her daughter* If a young maiden be marriageable, 
and yet not courted by any, the mother paints her with fome red colour about the eyes, 
and thus carries her to the king, who orders her to fit down near him upon a carpet, and 
blows the fihoak of tobacco in her face *. For the reft of the Tapoyers, are the worft 
of all the other Brazilians, being ignorant ‘of any thing that relates to God or religion; 
neither will they receive any inftrudion qf that kind. They have certain priefts or rat 
ther forcererS, who pretend to foretel things to come, and to raife fpirits, which they 
fay appear to them in the lhape of a fly, or any fuch like infed: when thefe fpirits dis¬ 
appear, the women make molt horrible cries and lamentations, in which ccJiififts the 
main point of their devotion: they avoid night-journeys, for fear of ferpents and other 
vdnomous creatures, neither wiH they fet on a journey until the dew be dried up by the 


* A very indelicate pafiage is omitted. 
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fun-beams. Several ^lons of the 'i'^ipoycrs, efpccially thofe under king John Duwy, 
lived always in a g'j’^^orrefpondeijce with the Dutch, unto whom they afforded at 
divers times confideraldl ^jf.mce ; though they did not fubmit to their jurifdiftion, but 
were governed by . J^gs. Ki:*"; b)hn Duwy had fixty children by fifty wives, 

though fonii't'mes he hSid i. fourteen wives at*a time; thefe Tapoyers having a 

mortal hatiV', to the 1 ouugis, , wherever they could meet with them. 

And thus i!ui(;h may lurhee ‘•''^^orBiiig iKe nmniiers, way of living, cloaths, &c. of the 
u;itiy('.s of Braxd; 1 will nou to give you an account of my voyage back into 

Holland. * Ni • 

Being fonfible, as* I told you that things gr«w wori’e and worfe every day 

with us here, I with iiiuch at o to deiiart, and accordingly the 2'td of July 

1649, I went aboard the iliip ca let \ \j,iion, manned with eighty failors, under the 
conunand of (.aptain Albeit Jauts, a Qj-oningen. We let fail the fame day in 

company of xhv. Blue F.aide, and a yacht, Br,ij,iiian. We left the city of Olin- 

da to the Itiuth-wefbm ine eyemng, t e were under 3° (V with a north-north-^ 

eall courle; we lailod that day about twt leagues. ‘The next tlay we paffed 

the hmy with very fair xyeathcr and wind . continued our courfe without any re- 
markable ticcdent until the f.rll of.Augult, oirtTelves un- 

der 4h , having laded twenty-nine eagues iwcnty-four hours. The fame 

evening we Inw the lirlt time the imrth pole l an 

of Angntl we laded twenty-three leagues with a ^ j Poo^j ,urfdves under 

,, ■ 13'. We coiumtied tins our cotirle with a i ^^P ^ . 

when we were becalmed ; we did not advance alxw. being uni 

der 30 " we found it exceecling ho . 1 he 30th of A^ ^ 

calf wind ; wo found ourfelves uiide^_ 39 " 45 ; we were ^ 

want of the cool winds, that tlie knives in the cabiir w <- . , ’ 11 

hold them in his bare hands, nor any one could touch r t, ,u ’ r ,u a,-,, ^ • 

hands or feet. We continued otir^ourfe thus until ‘he ffijJ wifh his 

.8 46', we made about eight leagues that day. The 3d ,, ^ ."S 

the 40'^ 1?', we cfpied a fail, which we found to be a veifel r'l r ^ 

T • r j , n. f ,• r u lefeJ tor Virginia. To¬ 
wards evening we were forced to fray lome time tor the Hr, , , °n . . 

loft one of her mafts. The next foMowingday in the morning f 

of Corfu, whither,we dtiectcd our courle. T 

Corfu and Floris are two of the nine iflands the Dutch common. \ , w 

Illands. The biggeft is "Ifercera, being about fixteen leagues in c. \ ^ j emming 

rocky, but faiitful, producing a confiderable quantity of oxen, and abc \ * p 

and other birds. Here is a fpring that turns wood into ftoi.e, rnd ft-, n Canary 

in which you may boil an egg. I’he ground feems to be full of conca p ’ 

the realbn of the many earthquakes here, which overturn and deftroy hoi 

beafts. The iliand called the Peake has a rock which reaches to the very 

.wliicti* as fome fuppofe, may be parallelled for its height to the peakc o( 

Iliand itfelf. Betwixt the coaft of Brazil and the faid iflands, the compafs 

fouth and north. We were gone eight degrees farther to the weft’, than we 

‘About noon we found ourfelves under 40“ 34'. We continued .ir courje with^<ix ^ 

remarkable accident, until the 16th of September, when we fuppofed ourfelve^^"^ ^ 

not fer Cftjm land, which we difeovered the fame evening to the north-north-eaft\ 

The 17th wo were becalmed, and catched more fifh than we were able to eat. \ '*|j 

l8lh we difeovered the Ifle*of Wight to the north of us, whereabouts bne of our llw^ 

was feparated from us j not long d'ter we faw the point‘of Dover. The f 9th we paffSi 







